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THE  ADVANTAGES 

Whex  tlie  news  flashed  over  the  country, 
on  Monday,  the  22d  of  July,  that  our  army, 
whose  advance  into  Virginia  had  been  so 
long  expected,  and  had  been  watched  with 
such  intense  interest  and  satisfaction,  — 
that  our  army  had  been  defeated,  and  was 
flying  back  in  disorder  to  the  intrench- 
ments  around  Washington,  it  was  but  nat- 
ural that  the  strong  revulsion  of  feeling 
and  the  bitter  disappointment  should  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  dismay, 
and  by  alarm  as  to  what  was  to  follow. 
The  panic  which  had  disgraced  some  of 
our  troops  at  the  close  of  the  fight  found 
its  parallel  in  the  panic  in  our  own  hearts. 
But  as  the  smoke  of  the  battle  and  the 
dust  of  the  retreat,  which  overshadowed 
the  land  in  a  cloud  of  lies  and  exaggera- 
tions, by  degrees  cleared  away,  men  re- 
gained the  even  balance  of  their  minds, 
and  felt  a  not  unworthy  shame  at  their 
transient  fears. 

It  is  now  plain  that  our  defeat  at  Bull 
Bun  was  in  no  true  sense  a  disaster ;  that 
we  not  only  deserved  it,  but  needed  it ; 
that  its  ultimate  consequences  are  better 
than  those  of  a  victory  would  have  been. 
Far  from  being  disheartened  by  it,  it 
should  give  us  new  confidence  in  our 
cause,  in  our  strength,  in  our  final  suc- 
cess. There  are  lessons  which  every  great 
nation  must  learn  which  are  cheap  at  any 
cost,  and  for  some  of  those  lessons  the 
defeat  of  the  21st  of  July  was  a  very 
small  price  to  pay.  The  essential  ques- 
tion now  is,  Whether  this  schooling  has 
been  sufficient  and  effectual,  or  whether 
we  require  still  further  hard  discipline  to 
enforce  its  instructions  upon  us. 

In  this  moment  of  pause  and  compel- 
led reflection,  it  is  for  us  to  examine  close- 
ly the  spirit  and  motives  with  which  we 
have  engaged  in  war,  and  to  determine 
the  true  end  for  which  the  war  must  be 
carried  on.  It  is  no  time  for  indulging  in 
fallacies  of  the  fancy  or  in  feebleness  of 
counsel.  The  temper  of  the  Northern 
people,  since  the  war  was  forced  upon 
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them,  has  been  in  large  measure  noble 
and  magnanimous.  The  sudden  inter- 
ruption of  peace,  the  prospect  of  a  de- 
cline of  long  continued  prosperity,  were 
at  once  and  manfully  faced.  An  eager 
and  emulous  zeal  in  the  defence  of  the 
imperilled  liberties  and  institutions  of  the 
nation  showed  itself  all  over  the  land,  and 
in  every  condition  of  life.  None  Avho 
lived  through  the  months  of  April  and 
May  can  ever  forget  the  heroic  and  ideal 
sublimity  of  the  time.  But  as  the  weeks 
went  on,  as  the  immediate  alarm  that  had 
roused  the  invincible  might  of  the  people 
passed  away,  something  of  the  spirit  of 
over-confidence,  of  excited  hope,  of  sat- 
isfied vanity  mingled  with  and  corrupt- 
ed the  earlier  and  purer  emotion.  The 
war  was  to  be  a  short  one.  Our  enemies 
would  speedily  yield  before  the  over- 
whelming force  arrayed  against  them ; 
they  would  run  from  Northern  troops  ; 
we  were  sure  of  easy  victory.  There 
was  little  sober  foreboding,  as  our  army 
set  out  from  Washington  on  its  great  ad- 
vance. The  troops  moved  forward  with 
exultation,  as  if  going  on  a  holiday  and 
festive  campaign ;  and  the  nation  that 
watched  them  shared  in  their  careless 
confidence,  and  prophesied  a  sj^eedy  tri- 
umph. But  the  event  showed  how  far 
such  a  spirit  was  from  that  befitting  a 
civil  war  like  this.  Never  were  men  en- 
gaged in  a  cause  which  demanded  more 
seriousness  of  purpose,  more  modesty  and 
humility  of  pretension. 

The  duty  before  us  is  honorable  in  pro- 
portion to  its  difficulty.  God  has  given 
us  work  to  do  not  only  for  ourselves,  but 
for  coming  generations  of  men.  He  has 
imposed  on  vis  a  task  which,  if  well  per- 
formed, will  require  our  most  strenuous 
endeavors  and  our  most  patient  and  un- 
remitting exertions.  AVe  are  fairly  en- 
gaged In  a  war  which  cannot  be  a  short 
one,  even  though  our  enemies  should  be- 
fore long  lay  down  their  arms ;  for  it  is  a 
war  not  merely  to  support  and  defend  the 
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Constitution  and  to  retake  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  not  merely  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  right  of  a  majority  to 
control  an  insolent  and  rebellious  minori- 
ty in  the  republic,  nor  to  establish  the  fact 
of  the  national  existence  and  historic  uni- 
ty of  the  United  States ;  but  it  is  also  and 
more  essentially  a  war  for  the  establish- 
ment of  civilization  in  that  immense  por- 
tion of  our  country  in  which  for  many 
years  barbarism  has  been  gaining  power. 
It  is  for  the  establishment  of  liberty  and 
justice,  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  lib- 
erty of  thought,  of  equal  law  and  of  per- 
sonal rights,  throughout  the  South.  If 
these  are  not  to  be  secured  without  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  it  is  a  war  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  We  are  not  mak- 
ing war  to  reestablish  an  old  order  of 
things,  but  to  set  up  a  new  one.  We 
are  not  giving  ourselves  and  our  fortunes 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  a  few  battles, 
and  then  making  peace,  restoring  the 
Southern  States  to  their  old  place  in  the 
Union, —  but  for  the  sake  of  destroying  the 
root  from  which  this  war  has  sprung,  and 
of  making  another  such  war  impossible. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  do  only  half  or  a 
quarter  of  our  work.  But  if  we  do  it 
thoroughly,  as  we  ought,  the  war  must  be 
a  long  one,  and  will  require  from  us  long 
sacrifices.  It  is  well  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
at  once,  that  this  generation  is  to  be  com- 
pelled to  frugality,  and  that  luxurious  ex- 
penses upon  trifles  and  superfluities  must 
be  changed  for  the  large  and  liberal  cost- 
liness of  a  noble  cause.  We  are  not  to 
expect  or  hope  for  a  speedy  return  of 
what  is  called  prosperity ;  but  we  are 
greatly  and  abundantly  prosperous,  if  we 
succeed  in  extending  and  establishing  the 
principles  which  alone  can  give  dignity 
and  value  to  national  or  individual  life, 
and  without  which,  material  abundance, 
success  in  trade,  and  increase  of  wealth 
are  evidences  rather  of  the  decline  than 
of  the  progress  of  a  state.  We,  who  have 
so  long  been  eager  in  the  pursuit  and 
accumulation  of  riches,  are  now  to  show 
more  generous  energies  in  the  free  spend- 
ing of  our  means  to  gain  the  invaluable 
objects  for  which  we  have  gone  to  war. 


There  is  nothing  disheartening  in  this 
prospect.  Our  people,  accustomed  as  they 
have  been  during  late  years  to  the  most 
lavish  use  of  money,  and  to  general  ex- 
travagance in  expense,  have  not  yet  lost 
the  tradition  of  the  economies  and  thrift 
of  earlier  times,  and  will  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  put  them  once  more  into  practice. 
The  burden  will  not  fall  upon  any  single 
class ;  and  when  each  man,  whatever  be 
his  station  in  life,  is  called  upon  to  lower 
his  scale  of  living,  no  one  person  will  find 
it  too  hard  to  do  what  all  others  are  do- 
ing. 

But  if  such  be  the  objects  and  the 
prospects  of  the  war,  it  is  plain  that  they 
require  more  sober  thought  and  more 
careful  forecasting  and  more  thorough 
preparation  than  have  thus  far  been  given 
to  them.  If  we  be  the  generation  chosen 
to  accomplish  the  work  that  lies  ready  to 
our  hands,  if  we  be  commissioned  to  so 
glorious  and  so  weighty  an  enterprise, 
there  is  but  one  spirit  befitting  our  task. 
The  war,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  be 
a  religious  war :  not  in  the  old  sense  of 
that  phrase,  not  a  war  of  violent  excite- 
ment and  passionate  enthusiasm,  not  a 
war  in  which  the  crimes  of  cruel  bigots 
are  laid  to  the  charge  of  divine  impulse, 
but  a  war  by  itself,  waged  with  dignified 
and  solemn  strength,  with  clean  hands 
and  pure  hearts,  —  a  war  calm  and  in- 
evitable in  its  processes  as  the  judgments 
of  God.  When  Cromwell's  men  went 
out  to  win  the  victory  at  Winceby  Fight, 
their  watchword  was  "  Religion."  Can  we 
in  our  great  struggle  for  liberty  and  right 
adopt  any  other  watchword  than  this  ? 
Do  we  require  another  defeat  and  more 
suffering  to  bring  us  to  a  sense  of  our 
responsibility  to  God  for  the  conduct  and 
the  issue  of  this  war  ? 

It  is  only  by  taking  the  highest  ground, 
by  raising  ourselves  to  the  full  concep- 
tion of  what  is  involved  in  this  contest, 
that  we  shall  secure  success,  and  prevent 
ourselves  from  sinking  to  the  level  of 
those  who  are  fighting  against  us.  The 
demoralization  necessarily  attendant  up- 
on all  wars  is  to  be  met  and  overcome 
only  by  simple  and  manly  religious  con- 
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viction  and  effort  It  will  be  one  of  the 
advantages  of  defeat  to  have  made  it  ev- 
ident that  a  regiment  of  bullies  and  prize- 
fighters is  not  the  best  stuff  to  compose 
an  army.  "  Your  men  are  not  vindic- 
tive enough,"  Mr.  Eussell  is  reported  to 
have  said,  as  he  watched  the  battle.  It 
was  the  saying  of  a  shrewd  observer,  but 
it  expresses  only  an  impei-fect  apprehen- 
sion of  the  truth.  Vindictiveness  is  not 
the  spirit  our  men  should  have,  but  a  res- 
oluteness of  determination,  as  much  more 
to  be  relied  upon  than  a  vindictive  pas- 
sion as  it  is  founded  upon  more  stable 
and  more  enduring  qualities  of  character. 
The  worst  characters  of  our  great  cities 
may  be  the  fit  equals  of  Mississippi  or 
Arkansas  ruffians,  but  the  mass  of  our 
army  is  not  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
standard  of  rowdies  or  the  level  of  bar- 
barians. The  men  of  New  England  and 
of  the  West  do  not  march  under  banners 
with  the  device  of  "  Booty  and  Beau- 
ty," though  General  Beauregard  has  the 
effrontery  to  declare  it,  and  Bishop,  now 
General,  Polk  the  ignorance  to  utter  sim- 
ilar slanders.  The  atrocities  committed 
on  our  wounded  and  prisoners  by  the 
"  chivalry  "  of  the  South  may  excite  not 
only  horror,  but  a  wild  fury  of  revenge. 
But  our  cause  should  not  be  stained  with 
cruelty  and  crime,  even  in  the  name 
of  vengeance.  If  the  war  is  simply  one 
in  which  brute  force  is  to  prevail,  if  we 
are  fighting  only  for  lust  and  pride  and 
domination,  then  let  us  have  our  "Ells- 
worth Avengers,"  and  let  us  slay  the 
wounded  of  our  enemy  without  mercy ; 
let  us  burn  their  hospitals,  let  us  justifj' 
their,  as  yet,  false  charges  against  us  ;  let 
us  admit  the  truth  of  the  words  of  the 
Bishop  of  Louisiana,  that  the  North  is 
prosecuting  this  war  "  with  circumstan- 
ces of  barbarity  which  it  was  fondly  be- 
lieved would  never  more  disgrace  the 
annals  of  a  civilized  people."  But  if  we, 
if  our  brothers  in  the  army,  are  to  lose 
the  proud  distinctions  of  the  North,  and 
to  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the 
tender  mercies  and  the  humane  counsels 
of  slaveholders  and  slave-drivers,  there 
would  be  little  use  in  fio-hting.    If  our  in- 


stitutions at  the  North  do  not  produce 
better,  more  humane,  and  more  coui-a- 
geous  men  than  those  of  the  South,  when 
taken  in  the  mass,  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  in  their 
support.  War  must  be  always  cruel ;  it 
is  not  to  be  waged  on  principles  of  ten- 
derness ;  but  a  just,  a  religious  war  can 
be  waged  only  mercifully,  with  no  ex- 
cess, with  no  circumstance  of  avoidable 
suffering.  Our  enemies  are  our  outward 
consciences,  and  their  reproaches  may 
warn  us  of  our  dangers. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Northern  army 
generally  are  men  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  force  of  moral  considerations. 
They  are  intelligent,  independent,  vigor- 
ous, —  as  good  material  as  an  army  ever 
was  formed  from.  A  large  proportion 
of  them  have  gone  to  the  war  from  the 
best  motives,  and  with  clear  appreciation 
of  the  nature  and  grounds  of  the  contest. 
But  they  require  to  be  confirmed  in  their 
principles,  and  to  be  strengthened  against 
the  temptations  of  life  in  the  camp  and 
in  the  field,  by  the  voice  and  support  of 
the  communities  from  which  they  have 
come.  If  the  country  is  careless  or  in- 
different as  to  their  moral  standard,  they 
will  inevitably  become  so  themselves,  and 
lose  the  perception  of  the  objects  for 
which  they  are  fighting,  forgetting  their 
responsibilities,  not  only  as  soldiers,  but 
as  good  men.  It  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  defeat  to  force  the  thoughts  which 
camp-life  may  have  rendered  unfamiliar 
back  into  the  soldier's  mind.  The  boast- 
fulness  of  the  advance  is  gone,  —  and 
there  is  chance  for  sober  reflection. 

It  is  especially  necessary  for  our  men, 
unaccustomed  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  entering  at  once  untried  upon  this 
great  war,  to  take  a  just  and  high  view 
of  their  new  calling :  to  look  at  it  with 
the  eyes,  not  of  mercenaries,  but  of  men 
called  into  their  country's  service ;  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  life  which  is  not  less,  but 
more  difficult  than  any  other  to  be  dis- 
charged with  honor.  "  Our  profession," 
said  Washington,  "  is  the  chastest  of  all; 
even  the  shadow  of  a  fault  tarnishes  the 
lustre  of  our  finest  achievements."    Our 
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soldiers  In  Virginia,  and  in  the  other 
Slave  States,  have  not  only  their  own 
reputation  to  support,  but  also  that  of 
the  communities  from  which  they  come. 
There  must  be  a  rivalry  in  generous 
efforts  among  the  troops  of  different 
States.  Shall  we  not  now  have  our  regi- 
ments which  by  their  brave  and  honor- 
able conduct  shall  win  appellations  not 
less  noble  than  that  of  the  Auvergne 
sans  tache,  "  Auvergne  without  a  stain  "  ? 
If  the  praise  that  Mr.  Lincoln  bestow- 
ed upon  our  men  in  his  late  Message 
to  Congress  be  not  undeserved,  they 
are  bound  to  show  qualities  such  as  no 
other  common  soldiers  have  ever  been 
called  to  exhibit.  There  are  among  them 
more  men  of  character,  intelhgence,  and 
principle  than  were  ever  seen  before  in 
the  ranks.  There  should  be  a  higher 
tone  in  our  service  than  in  that  of  any 
other  people ;  and  it  would  be  a  reproach 
to  our  institutions,  if  our  soldiers  did  not 
show  themselves  not  only  steady  and 
brave  in  action,  undaunted  in  spirit,  un- 
wearied in  energy,  but  patient  of  disci- 
pline, self-controlled,  and  forbearing.  The 
disgrace  to  our  arms  of  the  defeat  at 
Bull  Run  was  not  so  great  as  that  of 
the  riotous  drunkenness  and  disorderly 
conduct  of  our  men  during  the  two  or 
three  days  that  succeeded  at  Washington. 
If  our  men  are  to  be  the  worthy  soldiers 
of  so  magnificent  a  cause  as  that  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  they  must  raise  them- 
selves to  its  height.  Battles  may  be  won 
by  mei'e  human  machines,  by  men  serv- 
ing for  eleven  dollars  a  month ;  but  a  vic- 
tory such  as  we  have  to  gain  can  be  won 
only  by  men  who  know  for  what  and 
why  they  are  fighting,  and  who  are  con- 
scious of  the  dignity  given  to  them  and 
the  responsibility  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  sacredness  of  their  cause.  The  old 
flag,  the  stars  and  stripes,  must  not  only 
be  the  symbol  in  their  eyes  of  past  glo- 
ries and  of  the  country's  honor,  but  its 
stars  must  shine  before  them  with  the 
light  of  liberty,  and  its  stripes  must  be 
the  emblem  of  the  even  and  enduring 
lines  of  equal  justice. 

The  retreat  from  Bull  Run  and  the 


panic  that  accompanied  it  were  not  due  to 
cowardice  among  our  men.  During  long 
hours  our  troops  had  fought  well,  and 
showed  their  gallantry  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  They  were  not 
afraid  to  die.  It  was  not  strange  that 
raw  volunteers,  as  many  of  them  were, 
inefficiently  supported,  and  poorly  led, 
should  at  length  give  way  before  superior 
force,  and  yield  to  the  weakness  induced 
by  exhaustion  and  hunger.  But  the  les- 
son of  defeat  would  be  imperfectly  learn- 
ed, did  not  the  army  and  the  nation  alike 
gain  from  it  a  juster  sense  than  they  be- 
fore possessed  of  the  value  of  individual 
life.  Never  has  life  been  so  much  prized 
and  so  precious  as  it  has  become  in  Amer- 
ica. Never  before  has  each  individual 
been  of  so  much  worth.  It  costs  more  to 
bring  up  a  man  here,  and  he  is  worth  more 
when  brought  up,  than  elsewhere.  The 
long  peace  and  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  comfort  which  the  nation  has  enjoyed 
have  made  us  (speaking  broadly)  fond  of 
life  and  tender  of  it.  We  of  the  North 
have  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  South  concerning  it.  We 
have  thought  it  braver  to  save  than  to 
spend  it;  and  a  questionable  humanity 
has  undoubtedly  led  us  sometimes  into 
feeble^sentimentalities,  and  false  estimates 
of  its  value.  We  have  been  in  danger 
of  thinking  too  much  of  it,  and  of  being 
mean-spirited  in  its  use.  But  the  first 
sacrifice  for  which  war  calls  is  life ;  and 
we  must  revise  our  estimates  of  its  value, 
if  we  would  conduct  our  war  to  a  happy 
end.  To  gain  that  end,  no  sacrifice  can 
be  too  precious  or  too  costly.  The  shud- 
der with  which  we  heard  the  first  report 
that  three  thousand  of  our  men  were 
slain  was  but  the  sign  of  the  blow  that 
our  hearts  received.  But  there  must  be 
no  shrinking  from  the  prospect  of  the 
death  of  our  soldiers.  Better  than  that 
we  should  fail  that  a  million  men  should 
die  on  the  battle-field.  It  is  not  often 
that  men  can  have  the  privilege  to  offer 
their  lives  for  a  principle ;  and  when  the 
opportunity  comes,  it  is  only  the  coward 
that  does  not  welcome  it  with  gladness. 
Life  is  of  no  value  in  comparison  with 
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the  spiritual  principles  from  ivhich  it 
gains  its  worth.  No  matter  how  many- 
lives  it  costs  to  defend  or  secure  truth  or 
justice  or  liberty,  truth  and  justice  and 
liberty  must  be  defended  and  secured. 
Self-preservation  must  jield  to  Truth's 
preservation.  The  little  human  life  is 
for  to-day,  —  the  principle  is  eternal.  To 
die  for  truth,  to  die  open-eyed  and  reso- 
lutely for  the  "good  old  cause,"  is  not 
only  honor,  but  reward.  "  Suffering  is  a 
gift  not  given  to  every  one,"  said  one  of 
the  Scotch  martyrs  in  1684,  "and  I  de- 
sire to  bless  the  Lord  with  my  whole 
heart  and  soul  that  He  has  counted  such 
a  poor  thing  as  I  am  worthy  of  the  gift 
of  suffering." 

The  little  value  of  the  individual  In  com- 
parison with  the  principles  upon  which 
the  progress  and  happiness  of  the  race 
depend  is  a  lesson  enforced  by  the  anal- 
ogies of  Nature,  as  Avell  as  by  the  evidence 
of  history  and  the  assurance  of  faith.  Na- 
ture is  careless  of  the  single  life.  Her  pro- 
cesses seem  wasteful,  but  out  of  seeming 
waste  she  produces  her  great  and  durable 
results.  Everywhere  in  her  works  are 
the  signs  of  life  cut  short  for  the  sake  of 
some  effect  more  permanent  than  itself. 
And  for  the  establishing  of  those  immor- 
tal foundations  upon  which  the  Jjuman 
race  is  to  stand  firm  in  virtue  and  in 
hope,  for  the  building  of  the  walls  of 
truth,  there  will  be  required  no  scanty 
expenditure  of  individual  life.  Men  are 
nothing  in  the  count,  —  man  is  every- 
thing. 

The  spirit  of  the  nation  will  be  shown 
in  its  readiness  to  meet  without  shrinking 
Buch  sacrifice  of  Ufe  as  may  be  demanded 
in  gaining  our  end.  We  must  all  suffer 
and  rejoice  together,  —  but  let  there  be 
no  unmanly  or  unwomanly  fear  of  blood- 
shed. The  deaths  of  our  men  from  sick- 
ness, from  camp  epidemics,  are  what  we 
should  fear  and  prevent ;  death  on  the 
battle-field  we  have  no  right  to  dread. 
The  men  who  die  in  this  cause  die  well ; 
they  could  wish  for  no  more  honorable 
end  of  life. 

The  honor  lost  in  our  recent  defeat  can- 
not be  regained, — but  it  is  indeed  one  of 


the  advantages  of  defeat  to  toach  men  the 
preciousness  of  honor,  the  necessity  of 
winning  and  keeping  it  at  any  cost.  Hon- 
or and  duty  are  but  two  names  for  the 
same  thing  in  war.  But  the  novelty  of 
war  is  so  great  to  us,  we  are  so  unprac- 
tised in  it,  and  we  have  thought  so  little 
of  it  heretofore  as  concerning  ourselves, 
that  there  is  danger  lest  we  fail  at  fii'st 
to  appreciate  its  finer  elements,  and  neg- 
lect the  ojiportunities  it  affords  for  the 
practice  of  virtues  rarely  called  out  in 
civil  life.  The  common  boast  of  the  South, 
that  there  alone  was  to  be  found  the  chiv- 
alry of  America,  and  that  among  the 
Southern  people  was  a  higher  strain  of 
courage  and  a  keener  sense  of  honor 
than  among  the  people  of  the  North,  is 
now  to  be  brought  to  the  test.  There 
is  no  need  to  repeat  the  commonplaces 
about  bravery  and  honor.  But  we  and 
our  soldiers  should  remember  that  it  is 
not  the  mere  performance  of  set  work 
that  is  required  of  them,  but  the  valiant 
and  generous  alacrity  of  noble  minds  in 
deeds  of  daring  and  of  courtesy.  Though 
the  science  of  war  has  in  modern  times 
changed  the  relations  and  the  duties  of 
men  on  the  battle-field  from  what  they 
were  in  the  old  days  of  knighthood,  yet 
tbere  is  still  room  for  the  display  of  stain- 
less valor  and  of  manful  virtue.  Hon- 
or and  courage  are  part  of  our  religion  ; 
and  the  coward  or  the  man  careless  of 
honor  in  our  army  of  liberty  should  fall 
under  heavier  shame  than  ever  rested 
on  the  disgraced  soldier  in  former  times. 
The  sense  of  honor  is  finer  than  the 
common  sense  of  the  world.  It  counts 
no  cost  and  reckons  no  sacrifice  great. 
"  Then  the  king  wept,  and  dried  his  eyes, 
and  said,  '  Your  courage  had  neere  hand 
destroyed  you,  for  I  call  it  folly  knights 
to  abide  when  they  be  overmatched.' 
'  Nay,'  said  Sir  Lancelot  and  the  other, 
'  for  once  shamed  may  never  be  recover- 
ed.' "  The  examples  of  Bayard,  —  sans 
peur  et  sans  reprocJie,  —  of  Sidney,  of  the 
heroes  of  old  or  recent  days,  are  for  our 
imitation.  We  are  bound  to  be  no  less 
worthy  of  praise  and  remembrance  than 
they.     They  did  nothing  too  high  for  us 
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to  imitate.  And  in  their  glorious  com- 
pany we  may  hope  that  some  of  our 
names  may  yet  be  enrolled,  to  stand  as 
the  inspiring  exemplars  and  the  models 
for  coming  times.  If  defeat  has  brought 
us  shame,  it  has  brought  us  also  firmer 
resolve.  No  man  can  be  said  to  know 
himself,  or  to  have  assurance  of  his  force 
of  principle  and  character,  till  he  has 
been  tested  by  the  fires  of  trial  in  the 
crucible  of  defeat.  The  same  is  true  of 
a  nation.  The  test  of  defeat  is  the 
test  of  its  national  worth.  Defeat  shows 
whether  it  deserves  success.  We  may 
well  be  grateful  and  glad  for  our  defeat 
of  the  21st  of  July,  if  we  wrest  from 
it  the  secrets  of  our  weakness,  and  are 
thrown  back  by  it  to  the  true  sources 
of  strength.  If  it  has  done  its  work  thor- 
oughly, if  we  profit  sufficiently  by  the  ad- 
vantages it  has  afforded  us,  we  may  be 
well  content  that  so  slight  a  harm  has 
brought  us  so  great  a  good.  But  if  not, 
then  let  us  be  ready  for  another  and  an- 
other defeat,  till  our  souls  shall  be  tem- 
pered and  our  forces  disciplined  for  the 
worthy  attainment  of  victory.     For  vic- 


tory we  shall  in  good  time  have.  There 
is  no  need  to  fear  or  be  doubtful  of  the 
issue.  As  soon  as  we  deserve  it,  victory 
will  be  ours  ;  and  were  we  to  win  it  be- 
fore, it  would  be  but  an  empty  and  bar- 
ren triumph.  All  history  is  but  the  proph- 
ecy of  our  final  success,— and  Milton  has 
put  the  prophecy  into  words :  "  Go  on,  O 
Nation,  never  to  be  disunited !  Be  the 
praise  and  the  heroic  song  of  all  poster- 
ity !  Merit  this,  but  seek  only  virtue,  not 
to  extend  your  limits,  (for  what  needs  to 
win  a  fading  triumphant  laurel  out  of 
the  tears  of  wretched  men  ?)  but  to  set- 
tle the  pure  worship  of  God  in  his  church, 
and  justice  in  the  state..  Then  shall  the 
hardest  difficulties  smooth  out  themselves 
before  thee ;  envy  shall  sink  to  hell,  craft 
and  malice  be  confounded,  whether  it  be 
home-bred  mischief  or  outlandish  cun- 
ning ;  yea,  other  nations  will  then  covet 
to  serve  thee,  for  lordship  and  victory  are 
but  the  pages  of  justice  and  virtue.  Use 
thine  invincible  might  to  do  worthy  and 
godlike  deeds,  and  then  he  that  seeks  to 
break  your  union  a  cleaving  curse  be  his 
inheritance  to  all  generations  ! " 
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Spirit,  that  rarely  comest  now, 

And  only  to  contrast  my  gloom, 

Like  rainbow-feathered  birds  that  bloom 

A  moment  on  some  autumn  bough 

Which,  with  the  spurn  of  their  farewell, 

Sheds  its  last  leaves,  —  thou  once  didst  dwell 

With  me  year-long,  and  make  intense 

To  boyhood's  wisely-vacant  days 

That  fleet,  but  all-sufficing  grace 

Of  trustful  inexperience, 

While  yet  the  soul  transfigured  sense, 

And  thrilled,  as  with  love's  first  caress, 

At  life's  mere  unexpectedness. 


Those  were  thy  days,  blithe  spirit,  those 
When  a  June  sunshine  could  fill  up 
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The  clialice  of  a  buttercup 
With  such  Falernian  juice  as  flows 
No  longer,  —  for  the  vine  is  dead 
Whence  that  inspiring  drop  was  shed  : 
Days  when  my  blood  would  leap  and  run, 
As  full  of  morning  as  a  breeze, 
Or  spray  tossed  up  by  summer  seas 
That  doubts  if  it  be  sea  or  sun  ; 
Days  that  flew  swiftly,  like  the  band 
That  in  the  Grecian  games  had  strife 
And  passed  from  eager  hand  to  hand 
The  onward-dancing  torch  of  life. 

III. 

Wing-footed  !  thou  abid'st  with  him 

Who  asks  it  not ;  but  he  who  hath 

Watched  o'er  the  waves  thy  fading  path 

Shall  nevermore  on  ocean's  rim. 

At  morn  or  eve,  behold  returning 

Thy  high-heaped  canvas  shoreward  yearning  I 

Thou  first  reveal'st  to  us  thy  face 

Turned  o'er  the  shoulder's  parting  grace, 

A  moment  glimpsed,  then  seen  no  more,  — 

Thou  whose  swift  footsteps  we  can  trace 

Away  from  every  mortal  door ! 

IV. 

NjTuph  of  the  unreturning  feet. 
How  may  I  woo  thee  back  ?     But  no, 
I  do  thee  wrong  to  call  thee  so ; 
'T  is  we  are  changed,  not  thou  art  fleet : 
The  man  thy  presence  feels  again 
Not  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  brain, 
Spirit,  that  lov'st  the  upper  air, 
Serene  and  vaporless  and  rare, 
Such  as  on  mountain-heights  we  find 
And  wide-viewed  uplands  of  the  mind. 
Or  such  as  scorns  to  coil  and  sing 
Round  any  but  the  eagle's  wing 
Of  souls  that  with  long  upward  beat 
Have  won  an  undisturbed  retreat. 
Where,  poised  like  winged  victories, 
They  mirror  in  unflinching  eyes 
The  life  broad-basking  'neath  their  feet,  — 
Man  always  with  his  Now  at  strife, 
Pained  with  first  gasps  of  earthly  air, 
Then  begging  Death  the  last  to  spare, 
Still  fearful  of  the  ampler  life. 

V. 

Not  unto  them  dost  thou  consent 
Who,  passionless,  can  lead  at  ease 
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this  could  be  the  airy,  laughing,  'winsome 
maiden  with  whom  in  days  past  he  had 
ridden  into  the  green  forest.  The  billows 
of  hair  had  ebbed  away ;  the  shoi't,  un- 
graceful, and  somewhat  thin  remnant 
was  meant  for  use  in  covering  the  head, 
not  for  luxurious  beauty.  All  falling 
laces,  all  fluttering  ribbons,  all  sparkling 
jewels  were  discarded  from  the  severe 
simplicity  of  the  scholastic  gown ;  and  with 
them  had  disappeared  the  glancing  rip- 
ple that  before  had  sunnily  flowed  around 
her,  like  wavy  undulations  through  a  field 
of  corn.  Very  clear  and  still  were  the 
violet  eyes,  but  their  dewy  lustre  had 
long  ago  dried  up.  Like  a  flowering  tree 
whose  blossoms  have  been  prematurely 
swept  off"  bj'  a  cold  wind  was  the  maiden, 
as  she  sat  there,  abstractedly  drawing  ge- 
ometrical diagrams  with  her  pencil. 

"  Now,  Sir,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  if 
you  will  state  your  difficulty,  I  have  no 
doubt  my  pupil  can  afford  you  assistance." 

So  saying,  he  withdrew  into  a  corner, 
that  the  discussion  might  have  free  scope. 

Haguna  now  looking  inquiringly  at  An- 
throps.  He  cleared  his  throat  with  a  some- 
what dictatorial  "  hem  ! "  and  began. 

"  These  circumstances.  Madam,  are 
really  so  unusual,  that  you  must  excuse 
me,  if  I " 

"  Proceed,  Sir,  to  the  point." 

"  When,  avoiding  the  barbarous  edict 
of  Justinian,  which  condemned  to  a  per- 
petual silence  the  philosophic  loquacity 
of  the  Athenian  schools,  the  second  hep- 
tacle  of  wise  men  undertook  a  perilous 
lourney  to  implore  the  protection  of  Per- 
sia, they  undoubtedly  must  at  some  stages 
of  their  travels  have  passed  the  night  on 
the  road.  In  this  case,  the  method  of  so 
passing  the  time  becomes  an  interesting 
object  of  research.  Did  the  last  of  the 
Greeks  provide  themselves  with  tents,  — 
effeminately  impede  their  progress  with 
luggage  ?  Did  they,  skirting  the  north  of 
the  Arabian  desert,  repose  under  the  scat- 
tered palm-trees,  —  or  rather,  wandering 
among  the  mountains  of  Assyria,  find  sur- 
er and  colder  shade  ?  The  importance 
of  this  inquiry  becomes  evident  upon  re- 


flecting that  the  characters  of  the  great 
are  revealed  by  their  behavior  in  the  in- 
cidental events  of  their  lives." 

"  It  is  evident  to  my  mind,"  returned 
Haguna,  thoughtfully,  "that  the  seven 
sages,  joyfully  escaping  from  the  frivo- 
lous necessities  of  society,  would  return 
to  the  privileges  of  the  children  of  eter- 
nal Nature,  and  sleep  confidingly  under 
the  blue  welkin." 

"  Rheumatism,"  suggested  Anthrops. 

"  Rheumatism !  "  echoed  Haguna,  dis- 
dainfully. "  What  is  rheumatism  ?  What 
are  any  mere  pains  of  the  flesh,  to  the 
glorious  content  of  the  unshackled  spirit 
revelling  in  the  freedom  of  its  own  na- 
ture ?  Thus  the  cultivated  Reason  re- 
turns, with  a  touching  appreciation  of  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Fit,  to  the  simple  couch 
of  childish  spontaneity.  Mankind,  after 
long  confinement  in  marble  palaces,  sep- 
ulchres of  their  inner  being,  retrograde 
to  the  golden  age.  The  wisdom  of  the 
world  lies  down  to  sleep  under  the  open 
sky.  Such  a  beautiful  comparison  !  It 
must  be  true." 

"  Reallj',  IMadam,  your  conclusions,  al- 
though attained  with  great  rapidity  of 
reasoning,  are  hardly  deducible  from  the 
premises.     Let  me  remark  " 

"  Reduce  Camenes  to  Celarent,  and 
the  argument  is  plainly  irrefragable.  It 
requires  a  mind  deeply  toned  to  sym- 
pathy with  the  inner  significance  of  all 
things  to  " 

"  Contemporary  testimony  is  absolute- 
ly necessary,  if  not  suspiciously  sullied 
by  credulity  or  deceit,  —  in  which  case, 
the  nearest  trustworthy  historian,  if  not 
more  than  a  hundred  years  from  the  spe- 
cified time,  is  incomparably  preferable. 
But " 

Haguna  again  interrupted,  her  voice 
a  little  raised  with  excitement.  The  dis- 
pute waxed  warm,  on  either  side  author- 
ities were  quoted  and  rejected,  and  how 
it  terminated  has  never  been  recorded. 
But  the  philosopher  in  the  corner  rubbed 
his  hands  with  satisfaction,  exclaiming, — 

"  Thank  fortune,  we  may  now  have  a 
little  peace ! " 
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THE   FLOWER  OF  LIBERTY.      x>^  0  "^ 

What  flower  is  this  that  greets  the  morn, 
Its  hues  from  heaven  so  freshly  born  ? 
With  burning  star  and  flaming  band 
It  kindles  all  the  sunset  land ;  -^ 
O,  tell  us  what  its  name  may  be  ! 
Is  this  the  Flower  of  Liberty  ? 

It  is  the  banner  of  the  free, 

The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 

In  savage  Nature's  far  abode 

Its  tender  seed  our  fathers  sowed  ; 

The  storm-winds  rocked  its  swelling  bud, 

Its  opening  leaves  were  streaked  with  blood, 

Till,  lo  !  earth's  tyrants  shook  to  see 

The  full-blown  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 

The  stari-y  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 

Behold  its  streaming  rays  unite 

One  mingling  flood  of  braided  light,  — 

The  red  that  fires  the  Southern  rose, 

With  spotless  white  from  Northern  snows, 

And,  spangled  o'er  its  azure,  see 

The  sister  Stars  of  Liberty  ! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 

The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 

The  blades  of  heroes  fence  it  round ; 
Where'er  it  springs  is  holy  ground  ; 
From  tower  and  dome  its  glories  spread  ; 
It  waves  where  lonely  sentries  tread  ; 
It  makes  the  land  as  ocean  free. 
And  plants  an  empire  on  the  sea ! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 

The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 

Thy  sacred  leaves,  fair  Freedom's  flower. 
Shall  ever  float  on  dome  and  tower, 
To  all  their  heavenly  colors  true. 
In  blackening  frost  or  crimson  dew, — 
And  God  love  us  as  we  love  thee, 
Thrice  holy  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 

The  starry  Flower  of  Libekty  ! 
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"  My  son,"  said  Father  Francesco,  ris- 
ing up  with  an  air  of  authority,  "  you  do 
not  understand,  —  there  is  nothing  in  you 
by  which  you  should  understand.  This 
unhappy  brother  hath  opened  his  case  to 
me,  and  I  have  counselled  him  all  I  know 
of  prayer  and  fastings  and  watchings  and 
mortifications.  Let  him  persevere  in  the 
same ;  and  if  all  these  fail,  the  good  Lord 
will  send  the  other  in  His  own  time.  There 
is  an  end  to  all  things  in  this  life,  and  that 
end  shall  certainly  come  at  last.  Bid  him 
persevere  and  hope  in  this.  —  And  now, 
brother,"  added  the  Superior,  with  digni- 


ty, "  if  you  have  no  other  query,  time  flies 
and  eternity  comes  on,  —  go,  watch  and 
pray,  and  leave  me  to  my  prayers  also." 

He  raised  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of 
benediction,  and  Father  Johannes,  awed 
in  spite  of  himself,  felt  impelled  to  leave 
the  apartment. 

"  Is  it  so,  or  is  it  not  ?  "  he  said.  "  I 
cannot  tell.  He  did  seem  to  wince  and 
turn  away  his  head  when  I  proposed  the 
case  ;  but  then  he  made  fight  at  last.  I 
cannot  tell  whether  I  have  got  any  ad- 
vantage or  not ;  but  patience !  we  shall 
see ! " 
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All  the  world  has  heard  a  great  deal 
of  the  sufferings  and  mortality  of  the 
English  and  French  armies  in  the  late 
Eussian  war ;  and  in  most  countries  the 
story  has  been  heard  to  some  purpose. 
Reforms  and  new  methods  have  been  in- 
stituted in  almost  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope, —  so  strong  has  been  the  effect  of 
the  mere  outline  of  the  case,  which  is  all 
that  has  been  furnished  to  the  public. 
The  broad  facts  of  the  singular  mortality 
first,  and  the  singular  healthfulness  of  the 
British  army  afterwards,  on  the  same 
spot  and  under  the  same  military  cir- 
cumstances as  before,  have  interested  all 
rulers  of  armies,  and  brought  about  great 
benefits  to  the  soldier,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Europe.  Within 
these  broad  outlines  there  was  a  multi- 
tude of  details  which  were  never  record- 
ed in  a  systematic  way,  or  which,  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  could  not  be 
made  public  at  the  time ;  and  these  de- 
tails are  the  part  of  the  story  most  inter- 
esting to  soldiers  actually  in  the  field  or 
likely  to  be  called  there  soon.  They  are 
also  deeply  interesting  to  every  order  of 
persons  concerned  in  a  civil  war;  for 
such  a  war  summons  forth  a  citizen  sol- 
diery to  form  a  system  for  themselves  in 


regard  to  the  life  of  the  march  and  the 
camp,  and  to  do  the  best  they  can  for 
that  life  and  health  which  they  have  de- 
voted to  their  country.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  cannot  but  be  interesting 
to  the  patriots  in  the  camp  and  to  their 
families  at  home  to  know  some  facts  which 
they  cannot  have  heard  before  of  the 
mistakes  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  Russian  war,  and  the  repair  of  those 
mistakes  before  the  end  of  it.  The  prompt 
and  anxious  care  exercised  by  the  Amer- 
ican Sanitary  Commission,  and  the  be- 
nevolent diligence  bestowed  on  the  or- 
ganization of  hospitals  for  the  Federal 
forces,  show  that  the  lesson  of  the  Crimean 
campaign  has  been  studied  in  the  United 
States ;  and  this  is  an  encouragement  to 
afford  further  illustrations  of  the  case, 
when  new  material  is  at  command. 

I  am  thinking  most  of  the  volunteer 
forces  at  this  moment,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  their  health  is  in  greater  dan- 
ger than  that  of  the  professional  soldier. 
The  regular  troops  live  under  a  system 
which  is  always  at  work  to  feed,  clothe, 
lodge,  and  entertain  them :  whereas  the 
volunteers  are  quitting  one  mode  of  life 
for  another,  all  the  circumstances  of 
which  had  to  be  created  at  the  shortest 
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notice.  To  them  tlaeir  fii"st  campaign  must 
be  Ten"  like  what  it  was  to  British  soldiers 
who  had  never  seen  war  to  be  sent  to 
Turkey  first,  and  tben  to  the  Crimea,  to 
live  a  new  kind  of  life,  and  meet  discom- 
forts and  dangers  which  they  had  never 
di-eamed  of-  I  shaU  therefore  select  my 
details  with  a  view  to  the  volunteers  and 
their  friends  in  the  first  place. 

The  enthusiasm  which  started  the  vol- 
unteers of  every  Xorthern  State  on  their 
new  path  of  duty  could  hardly  exceed 
that  by  which  the  British  troops  were 
escorted  from  their  barrack-gates  to  the 
margin  of  the  sea.  The  war  was  univer- 
sally approved  (except  by  a  clique  of 
peace-men)  ;  and  there  was  a  universal 
confidence  that  the  troops  would  do  their 
duty  well,  though  not  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand of  them  had  ever  seen  war.  As 
they  marched  down  to  their  ships,  in  the 
best  mood,  and  with  every  appearance 
of  health  and  spirit,  nobody  formed  any 
conception  of  what  would  happen.  Par- 
liament had  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the 
people  by  voting  Hberal  sums  for  the 
due  support  of  the  troops  ;  the  Adminis- 
tration desired  and  ordered  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  for  the  soldier's 
welfare ;  and  as  far  as  orders  and  ar- 
rangements went,  the  scheme  was  thor- 
oughly well  intended  and  generous.  "Who 
could  anticipate,  that,  while  the  enemy 
never  once  gained  a  battle  or  obtain- 
ed an  advantage  over  British  or  French, 
two-thirds  of  that  fine  stout  British  force 
would  perish  in  a  few  months  ?  Of  the 
twenty-five  thousand  who  went  out,  eigh- 
teen thousand  were  dead  in  a  year  ;  and 
the  enemy  was  answerable  for  a  very 
small  proportion  of  those  deaths.  Before 
me  lie  the  rettirns  of  six  months  of  those 
twelve,  showing  the  fate  of  the  troops  for 
that  time  ;  and  it  furnishes  the  key  to  the 
whole  story. 

In  those  six  months,  the  admissions  in- 
to hospital  in  the  Crimea  (exclusive  of 
the  Scutari  Hospital)  were  52,548.  The 
number  shows  that  many  mtist  have  en- 
tered the  hospitals  more  than  once,  as 
well  as  that  the  place  of  the  dead  was 
mpplied  by  new  comers  from  England. 


Of  these,  nearly  fifty  thousand  were  ab- 
solutely untouched  by  the  Russians.  On- 
ly 3,806  of  the  whole  number  were  wound- 
ed. Even  this  is  not  the  most  striking 
circumstance.  It  is  more  impressive  that 
three-fourths  of  the  sick  suffered  unne- 
cessarily. Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  them 
suffered  from  preventable  diseases.  That 
is,  the  naturally  sick  were  12,563  ;  while 
the  needlessly  sick  were  36,179.  "When 
we  look  at  the  deaths  from  this  number, 
the  case  appeare  still  more  striking.  The 
deaths  were  5,359  ;  and  of  these  scarcely 
more  than  the  odd  hundreds  were  from 
wounds,  —  that  is,  373.  Of  the  remain- 
der, httle  more  than  one-tenth  were  un- 
avoidable deaths.  The  natural  deaths, 
as  we  may  call  them,  were  only  521 ; 
while  the  preventable  deaths  were  4,465. 
Very  different  wotild  have  been  the  spir- 
it of  the  parting  in  England,  if  the  sol- 
diers' friends  had  imagined  that  so  small 
a  number  would  fall  by  Russian  gun  or 
bayonet,  or  by  natural  sickness,  while  the 
mortality  from  mismanagement  would  at 
one  season  of  the  next  year  exceed  that 
of  London  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Great 
Plague. 

That  the  case  was  really  what  Is  here 
represented  was  proved  by  the  actual 
prevention  of  this  needless  sickness  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  the  war.  In  the  same 
camp,  and  under  the  same  circumstances 
of  warfare,  the  mortality  was  reduced,  by 
good  management,  to  a  degree  unhoped 
for  by  all  but  those  who  achieved  it. 
The  deaths  for  the  last  half  year  were 
one-third  fewer  than  at  home  !  And  yet 
the  army  that  died  was  composed  of  fine, 
well-ti'ained  .troops  ;  while  the  army  that 
Hved  and  flourished  was  of  a  far  inferior 
material  when  it  came  out,  —  raw,  un- 
travelled,  and  unhardened  to  the  milita- 
ry life. 

How  did  these  things  happen  ?  There 
can  be  no  more  important  question  for 
Americans  at  this  time. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  history  of  the 
weaknesses  and  faults  of  the  administra- 
tion of  departments  at  home.  They  have 
been  abundantly  published  already ;  and 
we  may  hope  that  they  bear  no  relation 
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to  the  American  case.  It  is  more  inter- 
esting to  look  into  tte  circumstances  of 
the  march  and  the  camp,  for  illustration 
of  what  makes  the  health  or  the  sickness 
of  the  soldier. 

Wherever  the  men  -were  to  provide 
themselves  with  anything  to  eat  or  to 
■wear  out  of  their  pay,  they  vrere  found 
to  suffer.  There  is  no  natural  market, 
with  fair  prices,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
■warfare ;  and,  on  the  one  hand,  a  man 
cannot  often  get  ■what  he  ■wishes,  and, 
on  the  other,  he  is  tempted  to  buy  some- 
thing not  so  good  for  him.  If  there  are 
commissariat  stores  opened,  there  is  an 
endless  accumulation  of  business,  —  a 
mass  of  accounts  to  keep  of  the  stop- 
pages from  the  men's  pay.  On  all  ac- 
counts it  is  found  better  for  all  parties 
that  the  ■wants  of  the  soldier  should  be 
altogether  supplied  in  the  form  of  rations 
of  varied  food  and  drink,  and  of  clothing 
varying  ■with  climate  and  season. 

In  regard  to  food,  ■which  comes  first  in 
importance  of  the  five  heads  of  the  sol- 
dier's -wants,  the  English  soldier  "was  re- 
markablj-  helpless  tiU  he  learned  better. 
The  Russians  cut  that  matter  very  short. 
Every  man  carried  a  certain  portion  of 
black  rye  bread  and  some  spirit.  No 
cooking  was  required,  and  the  men  were 
very  independent.  But  the  diet  is  bad ; 
and  the  Russian  regiments  were  compos- 
ed of  sallow-faced  men,  who  died  "like 
flies"  under  frequently  recurring  epi- 
demics. The  Turks  were  in  their  own 
country,  and  used  their  accustomed  diet. 
The  French  are  the  most  apt,  the  most 
practised,  and  the  most  economical  man- 
agers of  food  of  any  of  the  parties  engag- 
ed In  the  war.  Their  campaigns  in  Al- 
geria had  taught  them  how  to  help  them- 
selves; and  they  could  obtain  a  decent 
meal  where  an  Englishman  would  have 
eaten  nothing,  or  something  utterly  un- 
wholesome. The  Sardinians  came  next, 
and  it  was  edifpng  to  see  how  they  could 
build  a  fire-place  and  obtain  a  fire  in  a 
few  minutes  to  boil  their  pot.  In  other 
ways  both  French  and  Sardinians  sufier- 
ed  miserably  when  the  British  had  sur- 
mounted their  misfortunes.     The  mortal- 


ity from  cholera  and  dysentery  in  the 
French  force,  during  the  last  year,  was 
uncalculated  and  unreported.  It  was  so 
excessive  as,  in  fact,  to  close  the  war  too 
soon.  The  Sardinians  were  ravaged  by 
disease  from  their  huts  being  made  part- 
ly under  ground.  But,  so  far  as  the  prep- 
aration of  their  food  went,  both  had  the 
advantage  of  the  British,  in  a  way  which 
will  never  happen  again.  I  believe  the 
Americans  and  the  English  are  bad  cooks 
in  about  the  same  degree;  and  the  warn- 
ing afforded  by  the  one  may  be  accepted 
by  the  other. 

At  the  end  of  a  day,  in  Bulgaria  or 
the  Crimea,  what  happened  was  this. 

The  soldiers  who  did  not  understand 
cooking  or  messing  had  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  any  way  they  could.  They  were 
so  exhausted  that  they  were  sure  to  drink 
up  their  allowance  of  grog  the  first  mo- 
ment they  could  lay  hands  on  it.  Then 
there  was  hard  biscuit,  a  lump  of  very 
salt  pork  or  beef,  as  hard  as  a  board,  and 
some  coffee,  raw.  Those  who  had  no 
touch  of  scurvy  (and  they  were  few) 
munched  their  biscuit  while  they  poked 
about  everj-where  -with  a  knife,  digging 
up  roots  or  cutting  green  wood  to  make 
a  fire.  Each  made  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
unless  there  was  a  bank  or  great  stone  at 
hand,  and  there  he  tried,  for  one  half- 
hour  after  another,  to  kindle  a  fixe.  TThen 
he  £ot  up  a  flame,  there  was  his  salt  meat 
to  cook:  it  ought  to  have  been  soaked 
and  stewed  for  hours  ;  but  he  could  not 
wait ;  and  he  pulled  it  to  pieces,  and 
gnawed  what  he  could  of  it,  when  it  was 
barely  warm.  Then  he  had  to  roast  his 
coffee,  which  he  did  in  the  Hd  of  his  camp- 
kettle,  burning  it  black,  and  breaking  it 
as  small  as  he  could,  with  stones  or  any- 
how. Such  coffee  as  it  would  make  could 
hardly  be  worth  the  trouble.  It  was  call- 
ed by  one  of  the  doctors  charcoal  and  wa- 
ter. Such  a  supper  could  not  fit  a  man 
for  outpost  duty  for  the  night,  nor  give 
him  good  sleep  after  the  toils  of  the  day. 

The  Sardinians,  meantime,  united  in 
companies,  some  members  of  which  were 
usually  on  the  spot  to  prepare  supper  for 
the  rest.     They  knew  how  to  look  for  or 
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provide  a  shelter  for  tteir  fire,  If  only  a 
foot  high ;  and  how  to  cut  three  or  four 
little  trenches,  converging  at  the  fire,  so 
as  to  afibrd  a  good  draught  which  would 
kindle  even  bad  fuel.  They  had  good 
stews  and  porridge  and  coffee  ready 
when  wanted.  The  French  always  had 
fresh  bread.  They  carried  portable  ovens 
and  good  bakers.  The  British  had  flour, 
after  a  time,  but  they  did  not  know  how 
to  make  bread  ;  and  if  men  volunteered 
for  the  office,  day  after  day,  it  usually 
turned  out  that  they  had  a  mind  for  a 
holiday,  and  knew  nothing  of  baking ; 
and  their  bread  came  out  of  the  oven  too 
heavy,  or  sour,  or  sticky,  or  burnt,  to  be 
eaten.  As  scurvy  spread  and  deepened, 
the  doctors  made  eager  demands  on  Gov- 
ernment for  lime-juice,  and  more  lime- 
juice.  Government  had  sent  plenty  of 
lime-juice  ;  but  it  was  somehow  neglect- 
ed among  the  stores  for  twenty-four  days 
when  It  was  most  wanted,  as  was  the  sup- 
ply of  rice  for  six  weeks  when  dysentery 
was  raging.  All  the  time,  the  truth  was, 
as  was  acknowledged  afterwards,  that  the 
thing  really  wanted  was  good  food.  The 
lime-juice  was  a  medicine,  a  specific ; 
but  it  could  be  of  no  real  use  till  the 
frame  was  nourished  with  proper  food. 
When  flour,  and  preserved  vegetables, 
and  fresh  meat  were  served  out,  and  there 
were  coffee-mills  all  through  the  camp, 
the  men  were  still  unable  to  benefit  by  the 
change  as  their  allies  did.  They  could 
grind  and  make  their  coffee  ;  but  they 
were  still  without  good  fresh  bread  and 
soup.  They  despised  the  preserved  vege- 
tables, not  believing  that  those  little  cakes 
could  do  them  any  good.  When  they 
learned  at  last  how  two  ounces  of  those 
little  cakes  were  equal,  when  well  cook- 
ed, to  eight  ounces  of  fresh  vegetables, 
and  just  as  profitable  for  a  stew  or  with 
their  meat,  they  duly  prized  them,  and 
during  the  final  healthy  period  those 
pressed  vegetables  were  regarded  in  the 
camp  as  a  necessary  of  life.  By  that 
time,  Soyer's  zeal  had  introduced  good 
cookery  into  the  camp.  Roads  were 
made  by  which  supplies  were  continual- 
ly arriving.     Fresh  meat  abounded ;  and 


it  was  brought  In  on  Its  own  legs,  so  that 
It  was  certain  that  beef  was  beef,  and 
mutton  mutton.  Instead  of  goat's  flesh 
being  substituted,  as  in  Bulgaria.  By 
that  time  it  was  discovered  that  the  most 
lavish  orders  at  home  and  the  profusest 
expenditure  by  the  commissariat  will  not 
feed  and  clothe  an  army  in  a  foreign 
country,  unless  there  Is  some  agency, 
working  between  the  commissariat  and 
the  soldiers,  to  take  care  that  the  food 
Is  actually  in  their  hands  in  an  eatable 
form,  and  the  clothes  on  their  backs. 

It  is  for  American  soldiers  to  judge 
how  much  of  this  applies  to  their  case. 
The  great  majority  of  the  volunteers  must 
be  handy,  self-helping  men ;  and  bands 
of  citizens  from  the  same  towns  or  vil- 
lages must  be  disposed  and  accustomed 
to  concerted  action  ;  but  cooking  is  prob- 
ably the  last  thing  they  have  any  of  them 
turned  their  hand  to.  Much  depends  on 
the  source  of  their  food-supply.  I  fear 
they  live  on  the  country  they  are  in,  —  at 
least,  when  In  the  enemy's  country.  This 
is  very  easy  living,  certainly.  To  shoot 
pigs  or  fowls  in  road  or  yard  is  one  way 
of  getting  fresh  meat,  as  ravaging  gar- 
dens  is  a  short  way  of  feasting  on  vege- 
tables. But  supposing  the  forces  fed 
from  a  regular  commissariat  department, 
is  there  anything  to  be  learned  from  the 
Crimean  campaigns  ? 

The  British  are  better  supplied  with 
the  food  of  the  country,  wherever  they 
are,  than  the  French,  because  it  Is  their 
theory  and  practice  to  pay  as  they  go; 
whereas  it  is  the  French,  or  at  least  the 
Bonapartist  theory  and  practice,  to  "  make 
the  war  support  itself,"  that  is,  to  live  up- 
on the  people  of  the  cotmtry.  In  the 
Peninsular  War,  the  French  often  found 
themselves  in  a  desert  where  they  could 
not  stay ;  whereas,  when  Wellington  and 
his  troops  followed  upon  their  steps,  the 
peasants  reappeared  from  all  quarters, 
bringing  materials  for  a  daily  market.  In 
the  Crimea,  the  faithful  and  ready  pay- 
ments of  the  English  commissariat  insur- 
ed plenty  of  food  material,  In  the  form  of 
cattle  and  flour,  biscuit  and  vegetables. 
The  defect  was  in  means  of  transport  for 
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bringing  provisions  to  the  camp.  The 
men  were  trying  to  eat  hard  salt  meat 
and  biscuit,  when  scurvy  made  all  eating 
difficult,  while  herds  of  cattle  were  wait- 
ing to  be  slaughtered,  and  ship-loads  of 
flour  were  lying  seven  miles  off.  Whole 
deck-loads  of  cabbages  and  onions  were 
thrown  into  the  sea,  while  the  men  in 
camp  were  pining  for  vegetable  food.  An 
impracticable  track  lay  between ;  and  the 
poor  fellows  died  by  thousands  before  the 
road  could  be  made  good,  and  transport- 
animals  obtained,  and  the  food  distribut- 
ed among  the  tents  and  huts.  Experience 
taught  the  officers  that  the  food  should  be 
taken  entire  charge  of  by  departments  of 
the  army  till  it  was  actually  smoking  in 
the  mens'  hands.  There  werp  agents, 
of  course,  in  all  the  countries  round,  to 
buy  up  the  cattle,  flour,  and  vegetables 
needed.  The  animals  should  be  deliver- 
ed at  appointed  spots,  alive  and  in  good 
condition,  that  there  might  be  no  smug- 
gling in  of  joints  of  doubtful  character. 
There  should  be  a  regular  arrangement 
of  shambles,  at  a  proper  distance  from  the 
tents,  and  provided  with  a  special  drain- 
age, and  means  of  disposing  instantly  of 
the  oflfal.  Each  company  in  the  camp 
should  have  its  kitchen,  and  one  or  two 
skilled  cooks,  —  one  to  serve  on  each  day, 
with  perhaps  two  assistants  from  the  com- 
pany. After  the  regular  establishment 
of  the  kitchens,  there  was  always  food 
ready  and  coffee  procurable  for  the  tired 
men  who  came  in  from  the  trenches  or 
outpost  duty ;  and  it  was  a  man's  own 
fault,  if  he  went  without  a  meal  when  off 
duty. 

It  was  found  to  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
feed  the  soldiers  on  navy  salt  beef  and 
pork.  Corned  beef  and  pork  salted  for 
a  fortnight  have  far  more  nourishment 
and  make  much  less  waste  in  the  prepa- 
ration than  meat  which  is  salted  for  a  voy- 
age of  months.  After  a  time,  very  little 
of  the  hard  salted  meat  was  used  at  all. 
When  it  was,  it  was  considered  essential 
to  serve  out  peas  with  the  pork,  and  flour, 
raisins,  and  suet,  for  a  pudding,  on  salt- 
beef  days.  In  course  of  time  there  were 
additions  which  made  considerable  varie- 


ty: as  rice,  preserved  potatoes,  pi-essed 
vegetables,  cheese,  dried  fruits  and  suet 
for  puddings,  sugar,  coffee  properly  roast- 
ed, and  malt  liquor.  Beer  and  porter 
answer  much  better  than  any  kind  of 
spirit,  and  are  worth  pains  and  cost  to 
obtain.  With  such  variety  as  this,  with 
portable  kitchens  in  the  place  of  the  cum- 
bersome camp-kettle  per  man,  with  fresh 
bread,  well-cooked  meat  and  vegetables, 
and  well-made  coffee,  the  soldiers  will 
have  every  chance  of  health  that  diet  can 
afford.  Whereas  hard  and  long-kept  salt 
meat,  insufficiently  soaked  and  cooked, 
and  hastily  broiled  meat  or  fowls,  just 
killed,  and  swallowed  by  hungry  men 
unskilled  In  preparing  food,  help  on  dis- 
eases of  the  alimentary  system  as  effectu- 
ally as  that  Intemperance  In  melons  and 
cucumbers  and  unripe  grapes  and  apples 
which  has  destroyed  more  soldiers  than 
all  the  weapons  of  all  enemies. 

So  much  for  the  food.  Next  in  order 
come  the  clothing,  and  care  of  the  per- 
son. 

The  newspapers  have  a  great  deal  to 
say,  as  we  have  all  seen,  about  the  bad- 
ness of  much  of  the  clothing  furnished  to 
the  Federal  troops.  There  is  no  need 
to  denounce  the  conduct  of  faithless  con- 
tractors In  such  a  case  ;  and  the  glorious 
zeal  of  the  women,  and  of  all  who  can 
help  to  make  up  clothing  for  the  army, 
shows  that  the  volunteers  at  least  will  be 
well  clad,  if  the  good-will  of  society  can 
effect  it.  Whatever  the  form  of  dress,  it 
is  the  height  of  imprudence  to  use  flimsy 
material  for  it. 

It  seems  to  be  everywhere  agreed,  in 
a  general .  way,  that  the  soldier's  dress 
should  be  of  an  easy  fit,  in  the  first  place ; 
light  enough  for  hot  weather  and  noon 
service,  with  resources  of  warmth  for  cold 
weather  and  night  duty.  In  Europe,  the 
blouse  or  loose  tunic  is  preferred  to  every 
other  form  of  coat,  and  knickerbockers  or 
gaiters  to  any  form  of  trousers.  The  shoe 
or  boot  is  the  weak  point  of  almost  all 
military  forces.  The  French  are  getting 
over  it ;  and  the  English  are  learning 
from  them.  The  number  of  sizes  and 
proportions  Is,  I  think,  five  to  one   of 
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•what  it  used  to  be  in  tbe  early  part  of 
the  century,  so  that  any  soldier  can  get 
fitted.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  wi'ote 
home  from  the  Peninsula  in  those  days, 
— "  If  you  don't  send  shoes,  the  army 
can't  mai'ch."  The  enemy  marched  away 
to  a  long  distance  before  the  shoes  arriv- 
ed ;  and  when  they  came,  they  were  all 
too  small.  Such  things  do  not  happen 
now ;  but  it  often  does  happen  that  hun- 
dreds are  made  footsore,  and  thrown  out 
of  the  march,  by  being  ill-shod ;  and  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  much  of  the 
lagging  and  apparent  desertion  of  strag- 
glers in  the  marches  of  the  volunteers  of 
the  Federal  army  is  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  up  with  men  who  walk 
at  ease.  If  the  Southern  troops  are  in 
such  want  of  shoes  as  is  reported,  that 
circumstance  alone  is  almost  enough  to 
turn  the  scale,  provided  the  Northern 
regiments  attain  the  full  use  of  their  feet 
by  being  accurately  fitted  with  stout  shoes 
or  boots.  During  the  darkest  days  in  the 
Crimea,  those  who  had  boots  which  would 
stick  on  ceased  to  take  them  off.  They 
slept  in  them,  wet  or  dry,  knowing,  that, 
once  oflF,  they  could  never  be  got  on 
again.  Such  things  cannot  happen  in 
the  Northern  States,  where  the  stoppage 
of  the  trade  in  shoes  to  the  South  leaves 
leather,  skill,  and  time  for  the  proper 
shoeing  of  the  army ;  but  it  may  not  yet 
be  thoroughly  imderstood  how  far  the 
practical  value  of  every  soldier  depends 
on  the  welfare  of  his  feet,  and  how  many 
sizes  and  proportions  of  shoe  are  needed 
for  duly  fitting  a  thousand  men. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  conclusion  after  the 
Crimean  campaign  was  that  flannel  shirts 
answer  better  than  cotton  on  the  whole. 
If  the  shirt  is  cotton,  there  must  be  a  flan- 
nel waistcoat ;  and  the  flannel  shirt  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  both,  while  it  is  as 
easily  washed  as  any  material.  Every 
man  should  have  a  flannel  bandage  for 
the  body,  in  case  of  illness,  or  unusual 
fatigue,  or  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. The  make  and  pressure  of  the 
knapsack  are  very  important,  so  that  the 
weight  may  be  thrown  on  the  shoulders, 
without  pressure  on  the  chest  or  inter- 


ference with  the  arms.  The  main  object 
is  the  avoidance  of  pressure  everywhere, 
from  the  toe-joints  to  the  crown  of  the 
head.  For  this  the  head-covering  should 
be  studied,  that  It  may  afford  shelter  and 
shade  from  heat  and  light,  and  keep  on, 
against  the  wind,  without  pressure  on  the 
temples  or  forehead.  For  this  the  neck- 
tie should  be  studied,  and  the  cut  of  the 
coat-chest  and  sleeve,  when  coats  must 
be  worn  :  and  every  man  must  have  some 
sort  of  overcoat,  for  chilly  and  damp  hours 
of  duty.  There  is  great  danger  in  the 
wearing  of  water-proof  fabrics,  unless  they 
are  so  loose  as  to  admit  of  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  between  them  and  the  body. 

With  the  clothing  is  generally  connect- 
ed the  care  of  the  person.  It  is  often 
made  a  question.  With  whom  rests  the 
responsibility  of  the  personal  cleanliness 
of  the  soldier  ?  The  medical  men  de- 
clare that  they  do  what  they  can,  but  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  when  the  men 
are  unsupplied  with  water ;  and  all  per- 
suasions are  thrown  away  when  the  poor 
fellows  are  in  tatters,  and  sleeping  on 
dirty  straw  or  the  bare  ground.  The  in- 
dolent ones,  at  least,  go  on  from  day  to 
day  without  undressing,  combing,  or  wash- 
ing, till  they  are  swarming  with  vermin  ; 
and  then  they  have  lost  self-respect.  But 
if,  before  it  is  too  late,  there  is  an  issue 
of  new  shirts,  boots,  stockings,  comforters, 
or  woollen  gloves,  the  event  puts  spirit  in- 
to them ;  they  will  strip  and  wash,  and 
throw  out  dirt  and  rags  from  their  sleep- 
ing-places, and  feel  respectable  again. 

Perhaps  the  first  consideration  should 
be  on  the  part  of  the  quartermaster, 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  to  the  supply 
of  water ;  and  the  sanitary  officer  has 
next  to  take  care  that  every  man  gets  his 
eight  or  ten  gallons  per  day.  If  the  sol- 
diers are  posted  near  a  stream  which  can 
be  used  for  bathing  and  washing  clothes, 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty ;  and  ev- 
ery man  may  fairly  be  required  to  be  as 
thoroughly  washed  from  head  to  foot  ev- 
ery day,  and  as  clean  in  his  inner  cloth- 
ing, as  his  own  little  children  at  home. 
If  on  high  and  dry  ground,  where  the 
water-supply  is  restricted,  some  method 
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and  order  are  needed ;  but  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  afford  each  man  his 
eight  or  ten  gallons. 

This  cannot  be  done,  unless  the  source 
of  supply  is  properly  guarded.  When 
unrestrained  access  is  afforded  to  a  spring- 
head or  pond,  the  water  is  fatally  wasted 
and  spoiled.  In  the  Crimea,  the  English 
ofEcers  had  to  build  round  the  spring- 
heads, and  establish  a  regular  order  in 
getting  supplied.  Where  there  is  crowd- 
ing, dirt  gets  thrown  in,  the  water  is  mud- 
died, or  animals  are  brought  to  drink  at 
the  source.  This  ruins  everything ;  for 
animals  will  not  drink  below,  when  the 
mouth  of  horse,  mule,  or  cow  has  touch- 
ed the  water  above.  The  way  is  for 
guardians  to  take  possession,  and  board 
over  the  source,  and  make  a  reservoir 
with  taps,  allowing  water  to  be  taken 
first  for  drinking  and  washing  purposes, 
a  flow  being  otherwise  provided  by  spout 
and  troughs  for  the  animals,  and  for 
cleansing  the  camp.  The  difference  on 
the  same  spot  was  enormous  between  the 
time  when  a  British  sergeant  wrote  that 
he  was  not  so  well  as  at  home,  and  could 
not  expect  it,  not  having  had  his  shoes 
or  any  of  his  clothes  off  for  five  months, 
and  the  same  time  the  next  year,  when  ev- 
ery respectable  soldier  was  fresh  and  tidy, 
with  his  blood  flowing  healthfully  under 
a  clean  skin.  The  poor  sergeant  said,  in 
his  days  of  discomfort :  "  I  wonder  what 
our  sweethearts  would  think  of  us,  if  they 
were  to  see  us  now,  —  unshaved,  unwash- 
ed, and  quite  old  men  ! "  But  in  a  year, 
those  who  survived  had  grown  young 
again,  —  not  shaven,  perhaps,  for  their 
beards  were  a  great  natural  comfort  on 
winter  duty,  but  brushed  and  washed, 
in  vigorous  health,  and  gay  spirits. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  soldier's 
abode,  —  whether  tent,  or  hut,  or  quar- 
ters. 

I  have  shown  certain  British  doctors 
demanding  lime-juice  when  food  was  ne- 
cessary first.  In  the  same  way,  there 
was  a  cry  from  the  same  quai'ter  for  peat 
charcoal,  instead  of  preventing  the  need 
of  disinfectants.     Wherever  men  are  con- 

egated  in  large  numbers,  —  in  a  cara- 
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van,  at  a  fair  in  the  East  or  a  protracted 
camp-meeting  in  the  far  West,  or  as  a 
military  force  anywhere,  there  is  always 
animal  refuse  which  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  lie  about  for  a  day  or  an  hour. 
Dead  camels  among  Oriental  merchants, 
dead  horses  among  Western  soldiers,  are 
the  cause  of  plague.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  never  be  a  military  en- 
campment again  without  the  appointment 
of  officers  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  see 
that  all  carrion,  offal,  and  dirt  of  every 
kind  is  put  away  into  its  proper  place 
instantly.  For  those  receptacles,  and 
for  stables  and  shambles,  peat  charcoal 
is  a  great  blessing ;  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  needed  in  or  about  the  abodes  of  the 
men.  The  case  is  different  in  different 
armies.  The  French  have  a  showy  or- 
derliness in  their  way  of  settling  them- 
selves on  new  ground,  —  forming  their 
camp  into  streets,  with  names  painted 
up,  and  opening  post-office,  cafis,  and 
bazaars  of  camp-followers ;  but  they  are 
not  radically  neat  in  their  ways.  In  a 
few  days  or  weeks  their  settlement  is  a 
place  of  stench,  turning  to  disease  ;  and 
thus  it  was,  that,  notwithstanding  their 
fresh  bread,  and  good  cookery,  and  clever 
arrangements,  they  were  swept  away  by 
cholera  and  dysentery,  to  an  extent  un- 
revealed  to  this  day,  while  the  British 
force,  once  well  fed  and  clothed,  had 
actually  only  five  per  cent,  sick  from  all 
causes,  in  their  whole  force. 

The  Sardinians  suffered,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  from  their  way  of  mak- 
ing their  huts.  They  excavated  a  space, 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  and 
used  the  earth  they  threw  out  to  embank 
the  walls  raised  upon  the  edge  of  the  ex- 
cavation. This  procured  warmth  in  win- 
ter and  coolness  in  hot  weather ;  but  the 
interior  was  damp  and  ill-ventilated ;  and 
as  soon  as  there  was  any  collection  of 
refuse  within,  cholera  and  fever  broke 
out.  It  is  essential  to  health  that  the 
dwelling  should  be  above  ground,  admit- 
ting the  circulation  of  air  from  the  base  to 
the  ridge  of  the  roof,  where  there  should 
be  an  escape  for  it  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  nio;ht. 
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Among  Tolunteer  troops  in  America, 
the  difficulty  would  naturally  seem  to 
be  the  newness  of  the  discipline,  the 
strangeness  of  the  requisite  obedience. 
Something  must  be  true  of  all  that  is 
said  of  the  scattering  about  of  food,  and 
other  things  which  have  no  business  to 
lie  about  on  the  ground.  A  soldier  is 
out  of  his  duty  who  throws  away  a  crust 
of  bread  or  meat,  or  casts  bones  to  dogs, 
or  in  any  way  helps  to  taint  the  air  or 
obstruct  the  watercourses  or  drains.  It 
may  be  troublesome  to  obey  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  sanitary  authorities  ;  but  it  is 
the  only  chance  for  escaping  camp-dis- 
ease. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  fixing  on  a  spot 
for  encampment,  it  is  due  to  the  soldier 
to  avoid  all  boggy  places,  and  all  places 
where  the  air  is  stagnant  from  inclos- 
ure  by  woods,  or  near  burial-grounds,  or 
where  the  soil  is  unfavorable  to  drainage. 
The  military  officer  must  admit  the  ad- 
vice of  the  sanitary  officer  in  the  case, 
though  he  may  not  be  always  able  to 
adopt  it.  When  no  overwhelming  mili- 
tary considerations  interfere,  the  soldiers 
have  a  right  to  be  placed  on  the  most 
dry  and  pervious  soil  that  may  offer,  in 
an  airy  situation,  removed  from  swamps 
and  dense  woods,  and  admitting  of  easy 
drainage.  Wood  and  water  used  to  be 
the  quartermaster's  sole  demands ;  now, 
good  soil  and  air  are  added,  and  a  suita- 
ble slope  of  the  ground,  and  other  minor 
requisites. 

It  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
country  whether  quarters  in  towns  and 
villages  are  best,  or  huts  or  tents.  In 
Europe,  town  quarters  are  found  partic- 
ularly fatal ;  and  the  state  of  health  of 
the  inmates  of  tents  and  huts  depends 
much  on  the  structure  and  placing  of 
either.  Precisely  the  same  kind  of  hut 
in  the  Crimea  held  a  little  company  of 
men  in  perfect  health,  or  a  set  of  inva- 
lids, carried  out  one  after  another  to  their 
graves.  Nay,  the  same  hut  bore  these 
different  characters,  according  to  its  po- 
sition at  the  top  of  a  slope,  or  half-way 
down,  so  as  to  collect  under  its  floor  the 
drainage  from  a  spring.     American  sol- 


diers, however,  are  hardly  likely  to  be 
hutted,  I  suppose  ;  so  I  need  say  no  more 
than  that  in  huts  and  tents  alike  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  health  that  there  should  be 
air-holes,  —  large  spaces,  sheltered  from, 
rain,  —  in  the  highest  part  of  the  struc- 
ture, whether  the  entrance  below  be  open 
or  closed.  The  sanitary  officers  no  doubt 
have  it  in  charge  to  see  that  every  man 
has  his  due  allowance  of  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air,  —  in  other  words,  to  take  care 
that  each  tent  or  other  apartment  is  well 
ventilated,  and  not  crowded.  The  men's 
affair  is  to  establish  such  rules  among 
comrades  as  that  no  one  shall  stop  up 
air-holes,  or  overcrowd  the  place  with 
guests,  or  taint  the  air  with  unwholesome 
fumes.  In  the  British  army,  bell-tents 
are  not  allowed  at  all  as  hospital  tents. 
Active,  healthy  men  may  use  them  in 
their  resting  hours  ;  but  their  condemna- 
tion as  abodes  for  the  sick  shows  how 
pressing  is  the  duty  of  ventilating  them 
for  the  use  of  the  strongest  and  healthi- 
est. 

A  sound  and  airy  tent  being  provided, 
the  next  consideration  is  of  bedding. 

The  surgeons  of  the  British  force  were 
always  on  the  lookout  for  straw  and  hay, 
after  being  informed  at  the  outset  that 
the  men  could  not  have  bedding,  though 
it  was  hoped  there  was  enough  for  the 
hospitals.  A  few  nights  in  the  dust, 
among  the  old  bones  and  rubbish  of  Gal- 
lipoli,  and  then  in  the  Bulgarian  marsh- 
es, showed  that  it  would  be  better  to  be- 
stow the  bedding  before  the  men  went 
into  hospital,  and  sheets  of  material  were 
obtained  for  some  of  them  to  lie  upon. 
A  zealous  surgeon  pointed  out  to  the 
proper  officer  that  this  bedding  consisted 
in  fact  of  double  ticking,  evidently  in- 
tended as  paillasses,  to  be  stuffed  with 
straw.  The  straw  not  being  granted,  he 
actually  set  to  work  to  make  hay ;  and, 
being  well  aided  by  the  soldiers,  he  soon 
saw  them  sleeping  on  good  mattresses. 
It  was  understood  in  England,  and  be^ 
lieved  by  the  Government,  that  every 
soldier  in  camp  had  three  blankets  ;  and 
after  a  time,  this  came  true  :  but  in  the 
interval,  during  the  damp  autumn  and 
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bittei'  winter,  they  had  but  one.  Lying 
on  wet  ground,  with  one  damp  and  dirty 
blanket  over  them,  prepared  hundreds 
for  the  hospital  and  the  grave.  The  mis- 
chief was  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  some 
of  the  medical  authorities,  in  the  first 
place,  who  would  not  see,  believe,  or  al- 
low to  be  reported,  the  fact  that  the  men 
were  in  any  way  ill-supplied,  because 
these  same  doctors  had  specified  the 
stores  that  would  be  wanted,  —  and  next, 
to  the  absence  of  a  department  for  the  ac- 
tual distribution  of  existing  stores.  With 
the  bedding  the  case  was  the  same  as 
with  the  lime-juice  and  the  rice  :  there 
was  plenty ;  but  it  was  not  served  out  till 
too  late.  When  the  huts  were  inhabited, 
in  the  Crimea,  and  the  wooden  platforms 
had  a  dry  soil  beneath,  and  every  man 
had  a  bed  of  some  sort  and  three  blank- 
ets, there  was  no  more  cholera  or  fever. 

The  American  case  is  radically  unlike 
that  of  any  of  the  combatants  in  the  Cri- 
mean War,  because  they  are  on  the  soil 
of  their  own  country,  within  reach  of 
their  own  railways,  and  always  in  the 
midst  of  the  ordinary  commodities  of  life. 
In  such  a  position,  they  can  with  the  ut- 
most ease  be  supplied  with  whatever  they 
really  want, — so  profuse  as  are  the  funds 
placed  at  the  command  of  the  author- 
ities. Considering  this,  and  the  well- 
known  handiness  of  Americans,  there 
need  surely  be  no  disease  and  death 
from  privation.  This  may  be  confident- 
ly said  while  we  have  before  us  the  case 
of  the  British  in  the  Crimea  during  the 
second  winter  of  the  war.  A  sanitary 
commission  had  been  sent  out ;  and 
under  their  authority,  and  by  the  help 
of  experience,  everything  was  rectified. 
The  healthy  were  stronger  than  ever ; 
there  was  scarcely  any  sickness ;  and  the 
wounded  recovered  without  drawback. 
As  the  British  ended,  the  Americans 
ought  to  begin. 

On  the  last  two  heads  of  the  soldier's 
case  there  is  little  to  be  said  here,  be- 
cause the  American  troops  are  at  home, 
and  not  in  a  perilous  foreign  climate,  and 
on  the  shores  of  a  remote  sea.  Their  drill 
can  hardly  be  appointed  for  wrong  hours. 


or  otherwise  mismanaged.  In  regard  to 
transport,  they  have  not  the  embarrass- 
ment of  crowds  of  sick  and  wounded,  far 
away  in  the  Black  Sea,  without  any  ade- 
quate supply  of  mules  and  carriages,  after 
the  horses  had  died  off,  and  without  any 
organization  of  hospital  ships  at  all  equal 
to  the  demand.  Neither  do  they  depend 
for  clothing  and  medicines  on  the  arrival 
of  successive  ships  through  the  storms  of 
the  Euxine  ;  and  they  will  never  see  the 
dreary  spectacle  of  the  foundering  of  a 
noble  vessel  just  arriving,  in  November, 
with  ample  stores  of  winter  clothing, 
medicines,  and  comforts,  which  six  hours 
more  would  have  placed  in  safety.  Un- 
der the  head  of  transport,  they  ought  to 
have  nothing  to  suffer. 

Having  gone  through  the  separate 
items,  and  looking  at  the  case  as  a  whole, 
we  may  easily  perceive  that  in  America, 
as  in  England  and  France  and  every 
other  country,  the  responsibility  of  the 
soldier's  health  in  camp  is  shared  thus. 

The  authorities  are  bound  so  to  ar- 
range their  work  as  that  there  shall  be 
no  hitch  through  which  disaster  shall 
reach  the  soldiery.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  military  and  medical  authori- 
ties must  be  so  settled  and  made  clear  as 
that  no  professional  jealousy  among  the 
doctors  shall  keep  the  commanding  offi- 
cers in  the  dark  as  to  the  needs  of  their 
men,  and  that  no  self-will  or  ignorance 
in  commanding  officers  shall  neutralize 
the  counsels  of  the  medical  men.  The 
military  authorities  must  not  depend  on 
the  report  of  any  doctor  who  may  be  in- 
competent as  to  the  provision  made  for 
the  men's  health,  and  the  doctor  must  be 
authorized  to  represent  the  dangers  of  a 
bad  encampment  without  being  liable  to 
a  recommendation  to  keep  his  opinion  to 
himself  till  he  is  asked  for  it.  These  par- 
ticular dangers  are  best  obviated  by  the 
appointment  of  sanitary  officers,  to  attend 
the  forces,  and  take  charge  of  the  health 
of  the  army,  as  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons take  charge  of  its  sickness.  If,  be- 
sides, there  is  a  separate  department  be- 
tween the  commissariat  and  the  soldiery, 
to  see  that  the  comforts  provided  are  ac- 
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taally  bronglit  witLin  every  man's  grasp, 
the  authorities  will  have  done  their  part. 

The  rest  is  the  soldier's  own  concern. 
When  cruell)'  pressed  by  hardship,  the 
soldiers  in  Turkey  and  the  Crimea  took 
to  drinking ;  and  what  they  drank  was 
poison.  The  vile  raki  with  which  they 
intoxicated  themselves  carried  hundreds 
to  the  grave  as  surely  as  arsenic  would 
have  done.  When,  at  last,  they  were 
well  fed,  warm,  clean,  and  comfortable, 
and  well  amused  in  the  coffee-houses 
opened  for  them,  there  was  an  end,  or  a 
vast  diminution,  of  the  evil  of  drunken- 
ness. Good  coffee  and  harmless  luxuries 
were  sold  to  them  at  cost  price ;  and  books 
and  magazines  and  newspapers,  chess, 
draughts,  and  other  games,  were  at  their 
command.  The  American  soldiery  are 
a  more  cultivated  set  of  men  than  these, 
and  are  in  proportion  more  inexcusable 
for  any  resort  to  intemperance.  They 
ought  to  have  neither  the  external  dis- 
comfort nor  the  internal  vacuity  which 
have  caused  drunkenness  In  other  ar- 
mies. The  resort  to  strong  drinks  so 
prevalent  In  the  Americans  Is  an  ever- 
lasting mystery  to  Europeans,  who  recog- 
nize in  them  a  self-governing  people,  uni- 
versally educated  up  to  a  capacity  for  in- 
tellectual interests  such  as  are  elsewhere 
found  to  be  a  safeguard  against  Intem- 
perance in  drink.  If  the  precautions  in- 
stituted by  the  authorities  are  well  sup- 
ported by  the  volunteers  themselves,  the 
most  fatal  of  all  perils  will  be  got  rid  of. 
If  not,  the  army  will  perish  by  a  veri- 
table suicide.  But  such  a  fate  cannot  be 
in  store  for  such  an  army. 

There  Is  something  else  almost  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  health  of  soldiers  as 
sobriety,  and  that  Is  subordination.  The 
true,  magnanimous,  patriotic  spirit  of  sub- 
ordination is  not  more  necessary  to  mili- 
tary achievement  than  It  Is  to  the  per- 
sonal composure  and  the  trustworthiness 
of  nerve  of  the  individual  soldier.  A 
strong  desire  and  fixed  habit  of  obedience 
to  command  relieve  a  man  of  all  Inter- 
nal conflict  between  self-will  and  circum- 
stance, and  give  him  possession  of  his 
full  powers  of  action  and  endurance.     If 


absolute  reliance  on  authority  Is  a  ne- 
cessity to  the  great  majority  of  mankind, 
(which  it  Is,)  It  is  to  the  few  wisest  and 
strongest  a  keen  enjoyment  when  they 
can  righteously  Indulge  in  It ;  and  the  oc- 
casion on  which  it  is  supremely  a  duty  — 
in  the  case  of  military  or  naval  service  — 
is  one  of  privilege.  Americans  are  less 
accustomed  than  others  to  prompt  and 
exact  obedience,  being  a  self-governing 
and  unmllitary  nation  :  and  they  may  re- 
quire some  time  to  become  aware  of  the 
privileges  of  subordination  to  command. 
But  time  will  satisfy  them  of  the  truth ; 
and  those  who  learn  the  lesson  most  quick- 
ly will  be  the  most  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tage to  health  of  body,  through  ease  of 
mind.  The  abdication  of  self-will  In  re- 
gard to  the  ordering  of  affairs,  the  repose 
of  reliance  upon  the  responsible  parties, 
the  exercise  of  silent  endurance  about 
hardships  and  fatigues,  the  self-respect 
which  relishes  the  honor  of  cooperation 
through  obedience,  the  sense  of  patriotic 
devotedness  which  glows  through  every 
act  of  submission  to  command,  —  all  these 
elevated  feelings  tend  to  composui'e  of 
the  nerves,  to  the  fortifying  of  brain  and 
limb,  and  the  genial  repose  and  exalta- 
tion of  all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body. 
I  need  not  contrast  with  this  the  case  of 
the  discontented  and  turbulent  volunteer, 
questioning  commands  which  he  is  not 
qualified  to  judge  of,  and  complaining  of 
troubles  which  cannot  be  helped.  It  is 
needless  to  show  what  wear-and-tear  is 
caused  by  such  a  spirit,  and  how  nerve 
and  strength  must,  in  such  a  case,  fail  in 
the  hour  of  effort  or  of  crisis,  and  give 
way  at  once  before  the  assault  of  disease. 
By  the  aid  of  sobriety  and  the  calm  and 
cheerful  subordination  of  the  true  mili- 
tary character,  the  health  of  the  Federal 
army  may  be  equal  to  its  high  mission : 
and  all  friends  of  human  freedom.  In  all 
lands,  must  heartily  pray  that  it  may  be 
so. 

There  is  another  department  of  the 
subject  which  I  propose  to  treat  of  an- 
other month :  "  Health  in  the  Military 
Hospital." 
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enabled  to  do  things  and  say  things  -which 
you  never  could.  I  have  sometimes  look- 
ed with  no  small  curiosity  upon  the  kind 
of  man  who  will  come  uninvited,  and 
•without  warning  of  his  approach,  to  stay 
at  another  man's  house :  who  will  stay  on, 
quite  comfortable  and  unmoved,  though 
seeing  plainly  he  is  not  wanted  :  who 
■will  announce,  on  arriving,  that  his  visit 
is  to  be  for  three  days,  and  who  will 
then,  without  farther  remark,  and  with- 
out invitation  of  any  kind,  remain  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  :  and  all  the  while 
sit  down  to  dinner  every  day  with  a  per- 
fectly easy  and  unembarrassed  manner. 
You  and  I,  my  reader,  would  rather  live 
on  much  less  than  sixpence  a  day  than 
do  all  this.  We  could  not  do  it.  But 
some  people  not  merely  can  do  it,  but  can 
do  it  without  any  appearance  of  effort. 
Oh,  if  the  people  who  are  victimized  by 
these  horse-leeches  of  society  could  but 
gain  a  little  of  the  thickness  of  skin  which 
characterizes  the  horse-leeches,  and  bid 
them  be  off,  and  not  return  again  till 
they  are  invited  !  To  the  same  pachy- 
dermatous class  belong  those  individuals 
who  will  put  all  sorts  of  questions  as  to 
the  private  affairs  of  other  people,  but 
carefully  shy  off  from  any  similar  confi- 
dence as  to  their  own  affairs :  also  those 
individuals  who  borrow  small  sums  of 
money  and  never  repay  them,  but  go  on 
borrowing  till  the  small  sums  amount  to 
a  good  deal.  To  the  same  class  may  be 
referred  the  persons  who  lay  themselres 
out  for  saying  disagreeable  things,  the 
"  candid  friends  "  of  Canning,  the  "  peo- 
ple who  speak  their  mind,"  who  form 
such  pests  of  society.  To  find  fault  is  to 
right-feeling  men  a  very  painful  thing ; 
but  some  take  to  the  work  with  avidity 
and  delight.  And  while  people  of  culti- 
vation shrink,  with  a  delicate  intuition, 
from  saying  anything  which  may  give  pain 
or  cause  uneasiness  to  others,  there  are 
others  who  are  ever  painfully  treading 
upon  the  moral  corns  of  all  around  them. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  designedly  :  as  by 
Mr.  Snarling,  who  by  long  practice  has 
attained  the  power  of  hinting  and  insin- 
uating, in  the  course  of  a  forenoon  call. 


as  many  unpleasant  things  as  may  ger- 
minate into  a  crop  of  ill-tempers  and  wor- 
ries which  shall  make  the  house  at  which 
he  called  uncomfortable  all  that  day. 
Sometimes  it  is  done  unawares,  as  by 
Mr.  Boor,  who,  through  pure  ignorance 
and  coarseness,  is  always  bellowing  out 
things  which  it  is  disagreeable  to  some 
one,  or  to  several,  to  hear.  Which  was 
it,  I  wonder,  Boor  or  Snarling,  who  once 
reached  the  dignity  of  the  mitre,  and 
who  at  prayers  in  his  house  uttered  this 
supplication  on  behalf  of  a  lady  visitor 
who  was  kneeling  beside  him :  "  Bless 

our  friend,  Mrs. :  give  her  a  little 

more  common  sense  ;  and  teach  her  to 
dress  a  little  less  like  a  tragedy  queen 
than  she  does  at  present "  ? 

But  who  shall  reckon  up  the  countless 
circumstances  which  lie  like  a  depressing 
burden  on  the  energies  of  men,  and  make 
them  work  at  that  disadvantage  which 
we  have  thought  of  under  the  figure  of 
carrying  weight  in  life  f  There  are  men 
who  carry  weight  in  a  damp,  marshy 
neighborhood,  who,  amid  bracing  moun- 
tain air  might  have  done  things  which 
now  they  will  never  do.  There  are  men 
who  carry  weight  in  an  uncomfortable 
house  :  in  smoky  chimneys  :  in  a  study 
with  a  dismal  look-out :  in  distance  from 
a  railway -station  :  in  ten  miles  between 
them  and  a  bookseller's  shop.  Give  an- 
other hundred  a  year  of  income,  and  the 
poor  struggling  parson  who  preaches  dull 
sermons  will  astonish  you  by  the  talent 
he  will  exhibit  when  his  mind  is  freed 
from  the  dismal  depressing  influence  of 
ceaseless  scheming  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door.  Let  the  poor  little  sick  child 
grow  strong  and  well,  and  with  how  much 
better  heart  will  its  father  face  the  work 
of  Hfe  !  Let  the  clergyman  who  preach- 
ed, in  a  spiritless  enough  way,  to  a  hand- 
ful of  uneducated  rustics,  be  placed  in  a 
charge  where  weekly  he  has  to  address 
a  large  cultivated  congregation,  and, 
with  the  new  stimulus,  latent  powers 
may  manifest  themselves  which  no  one 
fancied  he  possessed,  and  he  may  prove 
quite  an  eloquent  and  attractive  preach- 
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er.  A  dull,  quiet  man,  -whom  you  es- 
teemed as  a  blockhead,  may  suddenly 
be  valued  very  diiferently  when  circum- 
stances unexpectedly  call  out  the  solid 
qualities  he  possesses,  unsuspected  be- 
fore. A  man  devoid  of  brilliancy  may 
on  occasion  show  that  he  possesses  great 
good  sense,  or  that  he  has  the  power  of 
sticking  to  his  task  in  spite  of  discourage- 
ment. Let  a  man  be  placed  where  dog- 
ged perseverance  will  stand  him  in  stead, 
and  you  may  see  what  he  can  do  when 
he  has  but  a  chance.  The  especial 
weight  which  has  held  some  men  back, 
the  thing  which  kept  them  from  doing 
great  things  and  attaining  great  fame, 
has  been  just  this :  that  they  were  not 
able  to  say  or  to  write  what  they  have 
thought  and  felt.  And,  indeed,  a  great 
poet  is  nothing  moi'e  than  the  one  man  in 
a  million  who  has  the  gift  to  express  that 
which  has  been  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  multitudes.  If  even  the  most  com- 
monplace of  human  beings  could  write 
all  the  poetry  he  has  felt,  he  would  pro- 
duce something  that  would  go  straight  to 
the  hearts  of  many. 

It  is  touching  to  witness  the  indications 
and  vestiges  of  sweet  and  admirable 
things  which  have  been  subjected  to  a 
weight  which  has  entirely  crushed  them 
down,  —  things  which  would  have  come 
out  into  beauty  and  excellence,  if  they 
had  been  allowed  a  chance.  You  may 
witness  one  of  the  saddest  of  all  the  loss- 


es of  Nature  in  various  old  maids.  What 
kind  hearts  are  there  running  to  waste! 
What  pure  and  gentle  aifections  blossom 
to  be  blighted  !  I  dare  say  you  have 
heard  a  young  lady  of  more  than  forty 
sing,  and  you  have  seen  her  eyes  fill 
with  tears  at  the  pathos  of  a  very  com- 
monplace verse.  Have  you  not  thought 
that  there  was  the  indication  of  a  tender 
heart  which  might  have  made  some  good 
man  happy,  and,  in  doing  so,  made  her- 
self happy,  too  ?  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
Still,  it  is  sad  to  think  that  sometimes 
upon  cats  and  dogs  there  should  be  wast- 
ed the  affection  of  a  kindly  human  being ! 
And  you  know,  too,  how  often  the  fairest 
promise  of  human  excellence  is  never 
suffered  to  come  to  fruit.  You  must  look 
upon  gravestones  to  find  the  names  of 
those  who  promised  to  be  the  best  and 
noblest  specimens  of  the  race.  They  died 
in  early  youth, —  perhaps  in  early  child- 
hood. Their  pleasant  faces,  their  singu- 
lar words  and  ways,  remain,  jiot  often 
talked  of,  in  the  memories  of  ^bji^^'i 
parents,  or  of  brothers  and  sisters  » 
grown  old,  but  never  forgetting  how  tTiat 
one  of  the  family,  that  was  as  the  flower 
of  the  flock,  was  the  first  to  fade.  It  has 
been  a  proverbial  saying,  you  know,  even 
from  heathen  ages,  that  those  whom  the 
gods  love  die  young.  It  is  but  an  infe- 
rior order  of  human  beings  that  makes 
the  living  succession  to  carry  on  the  hu- 
man race. 


WHY  HAS  THE  NORTH  FELT  AGGRIEVED  WITH 
...ENGLAND  ? 


We  have  chosen  a  guarded  and  pas- 
sionless wording  for  a  topic  on  which  we 
wish  to  offer  a  few  frankly  spoken,  but 
equally  passionless  remarks.  With  the 
bitterness  and  venom  and  exaggeration 
of  statement  which  both  English  and 
American  papers  have  interchanged  in 
reference  to  matters  of  opinion  and  mat- 


U 


ters  of  feeling  connected  with  our  na- 
tional troubles  we  do  not  now  intermed- 
dle. AVe  would  not  imitate  it :  we  regret 
it,  and  on  our  own  side  we  are  ashamed 
of  it.  We  have  read  editorials  and  com- 
munications in  our  own  papers  so  grossly 
vituperative  and  stinging  in  the  rancor 
of  their  spirit,  that  it  would  not  have 
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sui-prised  us,  if  some  Englishmen,  of  a 
certain  class,  had  organized  a  hostile  as- 
sociation against  us  in  revenge  for  our 
truculent  defiance.  The  real  spirit  of 
bullyism,  of  the  cockpit  and  the  pugil- 
istic ring,  has  been  exhibited  in  this  in- 
terchange of  newspaper  opinion.  The 
more  is  the  reason  ■why  we  should  not 
overlook  or  be  bUnd  to  the  real  griev- 
ances in  the  case,  nor  fail  to  give  ex- 
pression to  them  in  the  strongest  way  of 
which  their  emphatic,  but  unembittered, 
statement  will  admit.  Whether  the  Lon- 
don "  Times  "  is  or  is  not  an  authorita- 
tive vehicle  for  the  utterance  of  average 
English  opinion,  and  an  index,  in  its 
general  tone,  of  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  that  people,  is  a  question  which,  so  far 
from  wishing  to  decide,  we  must  decline 
to  entertain,  as  mainly  irrelevant  to  our 
present  purpose.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  if  we  did  accept  that  print  as 
an  authority  and  a  standard  in  English 
opinion,  we  should  throw  more  of  tem- 
per than  we  hope  to  prevent  escaping 
through  our  words  into  the  remarks 
which  are  to  follow.  That  paper  evi- 
,  dently  represents  the  opinion  of  one 
class,  perhaps  of  more  than  one  class  of 
Englishmen.  An  intelligent  American 
reader  of  its  comments  on  our  affairs 
can  always  read  it,  as  even  the  best-in- 
formed Englishman  cannot,  with  the  skill 
and  ability  to  discern  its  spirit,  often 
covertly  mean,  and  to  detect  its  mis- 
representations, some  of  the  grossest  of 
"which  are  made  the  basis  of  its  argu- 
ments and  inferences.  From  the  very 
opening  of  our  strife  to  the  last  issue 
of  that  print  which  has  crossed  the  wa- 
ter, its  comments  and  records  relating 
to  our  affairs  have  presented  a  most 
ingenious  and  mischievous  combination 
of  everything  false,  ill-tempered,  ma- 
lignant, and  irritating.  It  is  at  pres- 
ent exercising  itself  upon  the  financial 
arrangements  of  our  Government,  and 
uttering  prophecies,  falsified  before  they 
Lave  come  to  our  knowledge,  about  the 
inability  or  the  unwillingness  of  our  loy- 
al people  to  furnish  the  necessary  mon- 
ey. 


But  enough  of  the  London  "  Times." 
We  have  in  view  matters  not  identified 
with  the  spirit  and  comments  of  a  single 
newspaper,  however  influential.  We  have 
in  view  graver  and  more  comprehensive 
facts,  —  facts,  too,  more  significant  of  feel- 
ings and  opinion.  Stating  our  point  in 
general  terms,  which  we  shall  reduce  to 
some  particulars  before  we  close,  we  af- 
firm frankly  and  emphatically,  that  the 
North,  we  might  even  say  this  Nation,  as 
a  government  standing  in  solemn  treaty 
relations  with  Great  Britain,  has  just  cause 
of  complaint  and  offence  at  the  prevailing 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  English  people,  and 
press,  and  mercantile  classes,  towards  us, 
in  view  of  the  rebellion  which  is  convuls- 
ing our  land.  That  tone  and  spirit  have 
not  been  characterized  by  justice,  mag- 
nanimity, or  true  sympathy  with  a  noble 
and  imperilled  cause  ;  they  have  not  been 
in  keeping  with  the  professions  and  avow- 
ed principles  of  that  people ;  they  have 
not  been  consistent  with  the  former  inti- 
mations of  English  opinion  towards  us,  as 
regards  our  position  and  our  duty ;  and 
they  have  sadly  disappointed  the  hopes 
on  whose  cheering  support  we  had  re- 
lied when  the  dark  hours  which  English 
influence  had  helped  to  prepare  for  us 
should  come. 

Before  we  proceed  to  our  specifica- 
tions, let  us  meet  the  suggestion  often 
thrown  out,  that  we  have  been  unduly 
and  morbidly  sensitive  to  English  opin- 
ion in  this  matter ;  and  let  us  gratefully 
allow  for  the  exceptions  that  may  require 
to  be  recognized  in  the  application  of  our 
charges  against  the  EngHsh  people  or 
press  as  a  whole.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  have  shown  a  timid  and  almost  cra- 
ven sensitiveness  to  the  opinions  pro- 
nounced abroad  upon  our  national  strug- 
gle, especially  those  pronounced  by  our 
own  kinsfolk  of  England.  It  is  urged, 
that  a  strong  and  prosperous  and  unit- 
ed people,  if  conscious  of  only  a  rightful 
cause,  and  professing  the  ability  to  main- 
tain it,  should  be  self-reliant,  independent 
of  foreign  judgment,  and  ready  to  trust  to 
time  and  the  sure  candor  and  fulness  of 
the  expositions  which  it  brings  with  it,  to 
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set  us  right  before  tbe  eyes  of  the  world. 
But  what  if  another  nation,  supposed  to 
be  friendly,  known  even  to  have  rec- 
ommended and  urged  upon  us  the  very 
cause  for  which  we  are  contending,  rep- 
resents it  in  such  a  contumelious  and 
disheartening  way  as  to  show  us  that  we 
have  not  even  her  sympathy  ?  Further, 
what  if  there  is  a  spirit  and  a  tone  of 
treatment  towards  us  which  suggests  the 
possibility  that  at  some  critical  moment 
she  may  interfere  in  a  way  that  will  em- 
barrass us  and  encourage  our  enemies  ? 
The  sensitiveness  of  a  people  to  the 
possible  power  of  mischief  that  may  lie 
against  them  in  the  hands  of  a  jealous 
neighbor,  ready  to  be  used  at  the  will  or 
caprice  of  its  possessor,  may  indicate  ti- 
midity or  weakness.  But  Great  Britain, 
knowing  very  well  what  the  feeling  is, 
ought  to  understand  that  it  may  consist 
with  real  strength,  courage,  and  right 
purposes.  It  is  notorious  now  to  all  the 
civilized  world,  as  a  fact  often  ludicrous- 
ly and  sometimes  lugubriously  set  forth, 
that  millions  of  sturdy  English  folk  have 
lived  for  many  years,  and  live  at  this 
hour,  in  a  state  of  quaking  trepidation  as 
to  the  designs  of  a  single  man  of  "  ideas  " 
across  their  Channel.  What  bulletin  have 
the  English  people  ever  read  from  day  to 
day  with  such  an  intermittent  pulse  as 
that  with  which  they  peruse  quotations 
from  the  "Moniteur"?  The  English 
people,  whatever  might  have  been  true 
of  them  once,  are  now  the  last  people  in 
the  world  —  matched  and  overawed  as 
they  are  by  the  French  —  to  charge  up- 
on another  people  a  timid  sensitiveness 
for  even  the  slightest  intimations  of  for- 
eign feeling  and  possible  intentions. 

We  must  allow  also  for  exceptions  to 
the  sweep  of  the  specific  charges  under 
which  we  shall  express  our  grievances  at 
the  general  course  of  English  treatment 
towards  us.  There  have  been  messages 
in  many  private  letters  from  EngHshmen 
and  Englishwomen  of  high  public  and 
of  dignified  private  station,  there  have 
been  editorials  and  communications  in 
a  few  English  papers,  there  have  been 
brief  utterances  in  Parliament,  and  from 


leading  speakers  at  political,  mercantile, 

literary,  and  religious  assemblies,  which 
have  shown  a  full  appreciation  of  the  im- 
port of  our  present  strife,  and  have  con- 
veyed to  us  in  words  of  most  precious 
and  grateful  encouragement  the  assur- 
ance that  many  hearts  are  beating  with 
ours  across  the  sea.  That  the  truculence 
and  venom  of  some  of  our  own  papers 
may  have  repressed  the  feeling  and  the 
utterance  of  this  same  sympathy  in  many 
individuals  and  ways  where  it  might  oth- 
erwise have  manifested  itself  is  not  un- 
natural, and  is  very  probable.  We  ac- 
knowledge most  gratefully  the  cheer  and 
the  inspiration  which  have  come  to  us 
from  every  word,  wish,  and  act  from 
abroad  that  has  recognized  the  stake  of 
our  conflict ;  and  we  will  take  for  grant- 
ed the  real  existence  and  the  glowing 
heartiness  of  much  of  the  same  which  has 
not  been  expressed,  or  has  not  reached 
us.  Farther  even  than  this  we  will  go 
in  tempering  or  qualifying  the  utterance 
of  our  grievances.  We  will  take  for 
granted  that  very  much  of  the  coldness, 
or  antipathy,  or  contemptuousness,  or 
misrepresentation  which  we  have  recog- 
nized in  the  general  treatment  of  us  and 
our  cause  by  Englishmen  is  to  be  ac- 
counted to  actual  ignorance  or  a  very 
partial  understanding  of  our  real  circum- 
stances and  of  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
flict, and  of  the  relations  of  parties  to  it. 
De  Tocqueville  is  universally  regarded 
among  us  as  the  only  foreigner  who  ever 
divined  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
method  of  our  institutions.  Englishmen, 
English  statesmen  even,  have  never  pen- 
etrated to  the  mystery  of  them.  Many 
intelligent  British  travellers  have  seemed 
to  wish  to  do  so,  and  to  have  tried  to  do 
so.  But  the  study  bothers  them,  the 
secret  baffles  them.  They  give  It  up 
with  a  gruff  impatience  which  writes  on 
their  features  the  sentence,  "  You  have 
no  right  to  have  such  complicated  and 
unintelligible  arrangements  in  your  gov- 
ernments, State  and  Federal :  they  are 
quite  un-English."  Our  foreign  kinsfolk 
seem  unwilling  to  realize  the  extent  of 
our  domain,  and  the  size  of  some  of  our 
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States  as  compared  witk  their  own  isl- 
and, and  incapable  of  understanding  how 
diflferent  institutions,  forms,  limitations, 
and  governmental  arrangements  may  ex- 
ist in  the  several  States,  independently 
of,  or  in  subordination  to,  the  province 
and  administration  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Nearly  every  English  journal 
which  undertakes  to  refer  to  our  affairs 
will  make  ludici'ous  or  serious  blunders, 
if  venturing  to  enter  into  details.  The 
"  Edinburgh  Review  "  kindly  volunteered 
to  be  the  champion  of  American  institu- 
tions and  products  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
treme Toryism  of  the  "  Quarterly."  Syd- 
ney Smith  took  us,  our  authors  and  early 
enterprises,  under  his  special  patronage, 
and  he  wrote  many  favorable  articles 
of  that  character.  One  would  have  sup- 
posed, that,  in  the  necessary  preparation 
for  such  labors,  he  would  have  acquired 
some  geographical,  statistical,  and  other 
rudimentary  knowledge  about  us,  enough 
to  have  kept  him  from  gross  blunders. 
Unluckily,  for  him  and  for  us,  for  the 
sake  of  getting  here  on  his  money  double 
the  interest  which  he  could  get  at  home, 
and  not  considering  that  the  gi-eater  the 
promised  profit  the  greater  the  risk,  he 
made  investments  in  some  of  our  stock 
companies  and  bonds.  When  these  in- 
vestments proved  disastrous,  he  raved 
and  fumed,  calling  upon  our  Govern- 
ment—  which  had  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  matter  than  had  the  English 
Parliament  —  to  make  good  his  losses. 

We  are  tempted  for  a  moment  to  drop 
the  graver  thread  of  our  theme  to  relate 
an  anecdote  in  illustration  of  our  present 
point.  It  happened  a  few  years  ago  that 
we  had  as  a  household  guest  for  two  or 
three  weeks  an  English  gentleman,  well- 
informed,  courteous,  and  excellent,  who 
had  been  for  several  years  the  editor  of  a 
London  paper.  On  the  day  after  his  do- 
mestication with  us,  which  was  within  the 
first  week  of  his  arrival  at  New  York, 
sitting  where  we  are  now  writing,  after 
breakfast,  be  announced  that  "  he  had  a 
commission  to  execute  for  a  friend,  with  a 
person  residing  in  Springfield."  Opening 
his  note-book,  he  handed  us  a  slip  of  pa- 


per bearing  the  gentleman's  name  and  ad- 
dress, "  Springfield,  Ohio."  Furnishing 
him  with  writing-materials,  we  were  about 
turning  to  our  own  occupation,  when,  sud- 
denly, with  a  quick  exclamation,  as  if 
recalling  something,  he  said,  "  Sure,  I 
have  been  in  Springfield.  I  remember 
a  short,  a  very  short  time  was  allowed 
for  dinner,  as  I  came  from  New  York." 
We  explained,  or  tried  to  explain  to  him, 
that  the  Springfield  through  which  he  had 
passed  and  the  Springfield  to  which  he  was 
writing  were  in  different  States  widely 
separated,  and  that  there  were  also  sev- 
eral other  "  Springfields."  To  this  he 
demurred,  protesting  that  it  made  mat- 
ters quite  confusing  to  foreigners  to  have 
the  same  names  repeated  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  country.  In  vain  did  we 
suggest  that  all  confusion  was  avoided  by 
adding  the  abbreviated  name  of  the  State. 
No  !  "  It  Avas  very  confusing."  Sudden- 
ly, a  thought  occurred  to  us,  and,  refresh- 
ing our  memory  by  a  glance  at  the  Index 
of  our  English  "  Koad-Book,"  we  suggest- 
ed triumphantly  that  names  were  repeat- 
ed for  different  localities  in  England : 
thus,  there  are  four  Ashfords,  two  Dor- 
chesters,  six  Hortons,  seven  Newports, 
etc.,  etc.  Our  guest,  with  an  air  and  ve- 
hemence that  quite  outvied  our  triumph, 
exclaimed,  —  "  Oh  !  but  they  are  in  dif- 
ferent shijrrhes,  in  different  shirrrhes  ! " 
Sure  enough,  one  of  his  own  sliires  is  a 
larger  thing  to  an  Englishman  than  one 
of  our  States.  He  lives  on  an  island 
which  is  to  him  larger  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  though  any  one  starting  from 
the  centre  of  it,  on  a  fast  horse,  unless  he 
crossed  the  border  into  Scotland,  could 
scarcely  ride  in  any  direction  twenty-four 
hours  without  getting  overboard. 

To  the  actual  ignorance  or  obfuscation 
of  mind  of  the  majority  of  the  English 
people,  as  regards  our  country  and  its  in- 
stitutions, we  are  doubtless  to  refer  much 
of  the  ill-toned  and  seemingly  unfriendly 
comments  made  upon  our  affairs  in  their 
organs.  Thus,  it  is  intimated  to  us  by 
many  English  writers,  that  they  regard 
the  North  now  as  simply  undertaking  to 
patch  up  a  Union  founded  and  sustained 
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by  mean  compromises,  an  object  Tvbicli 
has  already  led  us  into  many  humiliating 
concessions, —  and  that  the  moment  we 
announce  that  we  are  striking  a  blow  for 
Liberty,  we  shall  have  their  sympathy 
without  stint  or  measure.  No  English- 
man who  really  understood  our  affairs 
would  talk  in  that  way.  One  of  the  chief 
lures  which  instigated  and  encouraged  the 
Southern  rebellion  was  the  assurance, 
adroitly  insinuated  by  the  leading  trai- 
tors into  their  duped  followers,  that  oppo- 
sition by  the  rest  of  the  country  to  their 
schemes  would  take  the  form  of  an  anti- 
slavery  crusade,  in  which  form  the  oppo- 
sition would  be  put  down  by  the  combin- 
ed force  of  those  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  Republican  party.  They  were  de- 
ceived. Opposition  to  them  took  the 
form  of  a  rallying  by  all  parties  to  the 
defence  of  the  Constitution,  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Union.  For  any  anti- sla- 
very zeal  to  have  attempted  to  divert 
the  aroused  patriotism  of  the  land  to  a 
breach  of  one  of  its  fundamental  constitu- 
tional provisions  would  have  been  treach- 
erous and  futile.  The  majority  of  our 
enlisted  patriotic  soldiers  would  have  laid 
down  their  arms.  If  the  leadings  of  Provi- 
dence shall  direct  the  thickening  strife  into 
an  exterminating  crusade  against  slavery, 
doubtless  our  patriots  will  wait  on  Provi- 
dence. But  we  could  not  have  started 
in  our  stem  work  avowing  that  as  an  ob- 
ject of  our  own.  And  as  to  the  mean- 
ness of  our  concessions  and  compromises 
for  Union,  we  have  to  consider  what  woes 
and  wrongs  that  Union  has  averted.  Has 
England  no  discreditable  passages  in  her 
own  Parliamentary  history  ?  Have  her 
attempts  at  governing  large  masses  of 
men.  Christian  and  heathen,  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant,  and  of  all  sects,  priv- 
ileged and  oppressed,  never  led  her  into 
any  truckling  or  tjTannical  legislation, 
any  concessions  or  compromises  of  ideal 
or  abstract  right  ? 

But  we  must  come  to  our  specifications, 
introducing  them  with  but  a  single  other 
needful  suggestion.  We  have  not  to 
complain  of  any  acts  or  formal  measures 
of  the  English  Government  against  us, — 


nor  even  of  the  omission  of  any  possible 
public  manifestation  which  might  have 
turned  to  our  encouragement  or  service. 
But  it  will  be  admitted  that  we  have  griev- 
ances to  complain  of,  if  the  tone  and  the 
strain  of  English  opinion  and  sentiment 
have  been  such  as  to  inspirit  the  South 
and  to  dispirit  the  North.  If  English  com- 
ments have  palliated  or  justified  the  origi- 
nal and  the  incidental  measures  of  the  Re- 
bellion,— if  they  have  been  zealous  to  find 
or  to  exaggerate  excuses  for  it,  to  over- 
state the  apparent  or  professed  grounds 
of  it,  to  wink  at  the  meannesses  and  out- 
rages by  which  it  has  thriven,  —  if  they 
have  perverted  or  misrepresented  the 
real  issue,  have  ridiculed  or  discouraged 
the  pui-poses  of  its  patriotic  opponents, 
have  embarrassed  or  impeded  their  hopes 
of  success,  or  have  prejudged  or  fore- 
closed the  probable  result,  —  it  will  be 
admitted,  we  say,  that  we  have  grievan- 
ces against  those  who  have  so  dealt  by 
us  in  the  hour  of  our  dismay  and  trial. 
And  it  is  an  enormous  aggravation  of  the 
disappointment  or  the  wrong  which  we 
are  bearing,  that  it  is  visited  upon  us  by 
England  just  as  we  have  initiated  meas- 
ures for  at  least  restraining  and  abating 
the  dominant  power  of  that  evil  institu- 
tion for  our  complicity  in  the  support  of 
which  she  has  long  been  our  unsparing 
censor.  We  complain  generally  of  the 
unsympathizing  and  contemptuous  tone 
of  England  towards  us,  —  of  the  mercu- 
rial standard  by  which  she  judges  our 
strife,  —  of  the  scarcely  qualified  delight 
with  which  she  parades  our  occasional 
ill-successes  and  discomfitures,  —  of  the 
haste  which  she  has  made  to  find  tokens 
of  a  rising  despotism  or  a  military  dicta- 
torship in  those  measures  of  our  Govern- 
ment which  are  needful  and  consistent 
with  the  exigencies  of  a  state  of  warfare, 
such  as  the  suspension,  on  occasions,  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  the  suppression  of  dis- 
loyal pubhcations,  the  employment  of 
spies,  and  the  requisition  of  passports,— r 
and  finally,  of  the  contemptible  service 
to  which  England  has  tried  to  put  our 
last  tarlif,  and  of  her  evident  unwilling- 
ness to  have  us  find  or  furnish  the  finan- 
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ces  of  our  war.  Not  to  deal,  however, 
with  generalities,  we  proceed  to  make 
three  distinct  points  of  an  argument  that 
crowds  us  with  materials. 

Foremost  among  the  grievances  which 
we  at  the  North  may  allege  against  our 
brethren  across  the  water— foremost,  both 
in  time  and  in  the  harmful  influence  of 
its  working  —  we  may  specify  this  fact, 
that  the  English  press,  with  scarce  an 
exception,  made  haste,  in  the  very  earli- 
est stages  of  the  Southern  Rebellion,  to 
judge  and  announce  the  hopeless  parti- 
tion of  our  Union,  as  an  event  accom- 
plished and  Irrevocable.  The  way  in 
which  this  judgment  was  reached  and 
pronounced,  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  Its  utterance,  and  the  foregone  con- 
clusions which  were  drawn  from  it,  gave 
to  it  a  threatening  and  mischievous  agen- 
cy, only  less  prejudicial  to  our  cause,  we 
verily  believe,  than  would  have  been  an 
open  alliance  between  England  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic.  This  haste  to 
announce  the  positive  and  accomplished 
dissolution  of  our  National  Union  was 
forced  most  painfully  upon  our  notice  in 
the  darkest  days  of  our  opening  strife. 
Those  who  undertook  to  guide  and  In- 
struct English  opinion  in  the  matter  had 
easy  means  of  informing  themselves  about 
the  strangely  fortuitous  and  deplorable, 
though  most  opportune  and  favoring  com- 
bination of  circumstances  under  which 
"  Secession  "  was  initiated  and  strength- 
ened. They  knew  that  the  Administra- 
tion, then  in  its  last  days  of  power,  was 
half- covertly,  half- avowedly  in  sympa- 
thy and  in  active  cooperation  with  the 
cause  of  rebellion.  The  famous  "  Ostend 
Conference"  had  had  its  doings  and  de- 
signs so  thoroughly  aired  In  the  columns 
of  the  English  press,  that  we  cannot  sup- 
pose either  the  editors  or  the  readers 
ignorant  of  the  spirit  or  Intentions  of 
those  who  controlled  the  policy  of  that 
Administration.  Early  Information  like- 
wise crossed  the  water  to  them  of  the  dis- 
creditable and  infamous  doings  and  plot- 
tings  of  members  of  the  Cabinet,  evident- 
ly in  league  with  the  fomenting  treach- 
ery.   They  knew  that  the  head  of  the 


Navy  Department  had  either  scattered 
our  ships  of  war  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
or  had  moored  them  in  helpless  disability 
at  our  dockyards,  —  that  the  head  of  the 
War  Department  had  been  plundering 
the  arsenals  of  loyal  States  to  furnish 
weapons  for  intended  rebellion,  —  that 
the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department 
was  purloining  its  funds,  —  and  that  the 
President  himself,  while  allowing  na- 
tional forts  to  be  environed  by  hostile 
batteries,  had  formally  announced  that 
both  Secession  itself  and  all  attempts 
to  resist  it  were  alike  unconstitutional,  — 
the  effect  of  which  grave  opinion  was  to 
let  Secession  have  Its  way  till  Coercion 
would  seem  to  be  not  only  unconstitution- 
al, but  unavailing.  Our  English  kinsfolk 
also  knew  that  our  prominent  diplomatic 
agents  abroad,  representing  solemn  trea- 
ty relations  with  them  of  this  nation  as  a 
unit,  under  sacred  oaths  of  loyalty  to  It, 
and  living  on  generous  grants  from  Its 
Treasury,  were  also  in  more  or  less  of 
active  sympathy  with  traitorous  schemes. 
So  far,  it  must  be  owned,  there  was  little  in 
the  promise  of  whatever  might  grow  from 
these  combined  enormities  to  engage  the 
confidence  or  the  good  wishes  of  true-heart- 
ed persons  on  either  side  of  the  water. 

But  whatever  power  of  mischief  lay 
in  this  marvellous  combination  of  evil 
forces,  so  malignly  working  together,  the 
Administration  in  which  they  found  their 
life  and  whose  agencies  they  employed 
was  soon  to  yield  up  Its  fearfully  dese- 
crated trust.  A  new  order  of  things, 
representing  at  least  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  that  philanthropy  and  public 
righteousness  to  which  our  English  breth- 
ren had  for  3'ears  been  prompting  us, 
was  to  come  In  with  a  new  Administra- 
tion, already  constitutionally  recognized, 
but  not  as  yet  put  into  power.  It  was 
asking  but  little  of  intelligent  foreigners 
of  our  own  blood  and  language,  that  they 
should  make  due  allowance  for  that  re- 
curring period  in  the  terms  of  our  Gov- 
ernment—as easily  turned  to  mischiev- 
ous influences  as  is  an  interregnum  In 
a  monarchy — by  which  there  is  a  lapse 
of  four  months  between  the  election  and 
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the  inauguration  of  our  Chief  Magistrate. 
A  retiring  functionary  may  work  and 
plan  and  provide  an  immense  amount  of 
disabling,  annoying,  and  damaging  ex- 
perience to  be  encountered  by  his  suc- 
cessor. That  successor  may  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  close  at  hand,  be  an  observer 
of  all  this  influence ;  but  whether  it  be 
simply  of  a  partisan  or  of  a  malignant 
character,  he  is  powerless  to  resist  it, 
and  good  taste  and  the  proprieties  of  his 
position  seem  to  suggest  that  he  make  no 
public  recognition  of  it.  Every  Chief 
Magistrate  of  this  Republic,  before  its 
present  head,  acceded  to  office  with  its 
powers  and  dignities  and  facilities  and 
trusts  unimpaired  by  his  predecessor. 
We  have  thought  that  among  the  thorns 
of  the  pillow  on  which  a  certain  "  old 
public  functionary  "  lays  his  head,  as  he 
watches  the  dismal  working  of  elements 
which  he  had  more  power  than  any  oth- 
er to  have  dispelled,  not  the  least  sharp 
one  must  be  that  which  pierces  him  with 
the  thought  of  the  difference  between  the 
position  which  his  predecessors  prepared 
for  him  and  that  which  he  prepared  for 
his  successor.  Not  among  the  least  of 
the  claims  which  that  successor  has  up- 
on the  profound  and  respectful  sympathy 
of  all  good  men  everywhere  is  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  public  utterance 
of  complaining  or  reproachful  words  from 
his  lips,  reflecting  upon  his  predecessor, 
or  even  asking  indulgence  on  the  score 
of  the  shattered  and  almost  wrecked 
fabric  of  which  we  haA'e  put  him  in 
charge.  We  confess  that  we  have  look- 
ed through  the  English  papers  for  months 
for  some  magnanimous  and  high-souled 
tribute  of  this  sort  to  the  Man  who  thus 
nobly  represents  a  sacred  and  imperilled 
cause.  If  such  tribute  has  been  ren- 
dered, it  has  escaped  our  notice. 

Now,  as  we  are  reflecting  upon  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  English  press  at 
the  opening  of  the  Rebellion,  we  have  to 
recall  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  the 
fact,  that  in  all  its  early  stages,  even 
down  to  and  almost  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  summoning  a  vol- 
unteer force  to  resist  it,  we  ourselves,  at 


the  North,  utterly  refused  to  consider  the 
Seceders  as  in  earnest.  We  may  have 
been  stupid,  besotted,  infatuated  even,  in 
our  blindness  and  incredulity.  But  none 
the  less  did  we,  that  is,  the  great  major- 
ity of  us,  regard  all  the  threats  and  meas- 
ures of  the  South  as  something  less  for- 
midable and  actual  than  open  war  and 
probable  or  threatening  revolution.  We 
were  persuaded  that  the  people  of  the 
South  had  been  wrought  up  by  artful 
and  ambitious  leaders  to  wild  alarm  that 
the  new  Administration  would  visit  out- 
rages upon  them  and  try  to  turn  them 
into  a  state  of  vassalage.  Utterly  un- 
conscious as  we  were  of  any  pu7-pose  to 
trespass  upon  or  reduce  their  fullest  con- 
stitutional rights,  we  knew  how  grossly 
our  intentions  were  misrepresented  to 
them.  We  applied  the  same  measure 
to  the  distance  between  their  threats  and 
the  probability  that  they  would  carry 
them  out  which  we  knew  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  difference  between  our 
supposed  and  our  real  intentions.  In  a 
word, — for  this  is  the  simple  truth, — we  re- 
garded the  manifestations  of  the  seceding 
and  rebelling  States  —  or  rather  of  the 
leaders  and  their  followers  in  them  — 
as  in  part  bluster  and  in  part  a  warning 
of  what  might  ensue,  though  it  would 
not  be  likely  to  ensue  when  their  eyes 
were  open  to  the  truth.  We  were  met 
by  bold  defiance,  by  outi-ageous  abuse, 
and  with  an  almost  overwhelming  vent- 
ing of  falsehoods.  There  was  boastful- 
ness,  arrogance,  assured  claims  of  suffi- 
cient strength,  and  daring  prophecies  of 
success,  enough  to  have  made  any  cause 
triumphant,  if  triumph  comes  through 
such  means.  Still  we  were  incredulous, 
perhaps  foolishly  and  culpably  so,  —  but 
incredulous,  and  unintimidated,  and  con- 
fident, none  the  less.  We  believed  that 
wise,  forbearing,  and  temperate  meas- 
ures of  the  new  Administration  would 
remove  all  real  grievances,  dispel  all  false 
alarms,  and  at  least  leave  open  the  way 
to  bloodless  methods  of  preserving  the 
Union.  Part  of  our  infatuation  consist- 
ed in  our  seeing  so  plainly  the  infatu- 
ation of  the   South,  while  we   did  not 
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allow  for  the  lengths  of  wild  and  reck- 
less folly  into  which  it  might  drive  them. 
We  could  see  most  plainly  that  either  suc- 
cess in  their  schemes,  or  failure  through 
a  struggle  to  accomplish  them,  would  be 
ahke  ruinous  to  them ;  that  no  cause 
standing  on  the  basis  and  contemplat- 
ing the  objects  recognized  by  them  could 
possibly  prosper,  so  long  as  the  throne 
of  heaven  had  a  sovereign  seated  upon 
it.  Full  as  much,  then,  from  our  con- 
viction that  the  South  would  not  insist 
upon  doing  itself  such  harm  as  from 
any  fear  of  what  might  happen  to  us, 
did  we  refuse  to  regard  Secession  as  a 
fixed  fact.  At  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  there  was  probably  not  a 
single  man  at  the  North,  of  well-fur- 
nished and  well-balanced  mind  —  who 
stood  clear  in  heart  and  pocket  of  all  se- 
cret or  interested  bias  toward  the  South 
—  that  deliberately  recognized  the  prob- 
ability of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Very  few  such  men  will,  indeed,  recog- 
nize that  possibility  now,  except  as  they 
recognize  the  possibility  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  edifice  of  solid  blocks  and 
stately  columns  by  the  grinding  to  pow- 
der of  each  large  mass  of  the  fabric,  so 
that  no  rebuilding  could  restore  it. 

This  was  the  state  of  mind  and  feel- 
ing with  which  we,  who  had  so  much  at 
stake  and  could  watch  every  pulsation 
of  the  excitement,  contemplated  the  as- 
pect of  our  opening  strife.  But  with  the 
first  echo  from  abroad  of  its  earliest  an- 
nouncements here  came  the  most  posi- 
tive averments  in  the  English  papers, 
with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  that 
the  knell  of  this  Union  had  struck.  We 
had  fallen  asunder,  our  bond  was  broken, 
we  had  repudiated  our  former  league  or 
fellowship,  and  henceforth  what  had  been 
a  unit  was  to  be  two  or  more  fragments, 
in  peaceful  or  hostile  relations  as  the 
case  might  be,  but  never  again  One,  It 
would  but  revive  for  us  the  first  really 
sharp  and  irritating  pangs  of  this  dismal 
experience,  to  go  over  the  files  of  papers 
for  those  extracts  which  were  like  vinegar 
to  our  eyes  as  we  first  read  them.  Their 
substance  is  repeated  to  us  in  the  sheets 


which  come  by  every  steamer.  There 
were,  of  course,  variations  of  tone  and 
spirit  in  these  evil  prognostications  and 
these  raven-like  croaks.  Sometimes  there 
was  a  vein  of  pity,  and  of  that  kind  of 
sorrow  which  we  feel  and  of  that  other 
kind  which  we  express  for  other  people's 
troubles.  Sometimes  there  was  a  start 
of  surprise,  an  ejaculation  of  amazement, 
or  even  profound  dismay,  at  the  calami- 
ty which  had  come  upon  us.  In  others 
of  these  newspaper  comments  there  was 
that  unmistakable  superciliousness,  that 
goading  contemptuousness  of  self-conceit 
and  puify  disdain,  which  John  Bull  visits 
on  all  "  un  -  English "  things,  especially 
when  they  happen  under  their  unfortu- 
nate aspects.  In  not  a  few  of  these  same 
comments  there  was  a  tone  of  exultation, 
malignant  and  almost  diabolical,  as  at 
the  discomfiture  of  a  hated  and  danger- 
ous rival.  We  have  read  at  least  three 
English  newspapers  for  each  week  that 
has  passed  since  our  troubles  began  ;  we 
have  been  readers  of  these  papers  for  a 
score  of  years.  In  not  one  of  them  have 
we  met  the  sentence  or  the  line  which  pro- 
nounces hopefully,  with  bold  assurance, 
for  the  renewed  life  of  our  Union.  In 
by  far  the  most  of  them  there  is  reiter- 
ated the  most  positive  and  dogged  aver- 
ment that  there  is  no  future  for  us.  We 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  manliness  and 
stout  cheer  with  which  a  very  few  of 
them  have  avowed  their  wish  and  faith 
that  the  Rebels  may  be  utterly  discom- 
fited and  held  up  before  the  world  in  their 
shame  and  friendlessness,  and  have  coup- 
led with  these  utterances  words  of  warm 
sympathy  and  approval  for  the  North. 
But  these  ill -wishes  for  the  one  party 
and  these  good  wishes  for  the  other 
party  are  independent  of  anything  but 
utter  hopelessness  as  to  the  preservation 
or  the  restoration  of  the  Union. 

Now  some  may  suggest  that  we  make 
altogether  too  much  of  what  so  far  is  but 
the  expression  of  an  opinion,  and,  at 
worst,  of  an  unfavorable  opinion,  —  an 
opinion,  too,  which  may  yet  prove  to  be 
correct.  But  the  giving  of  an  opinion  on 
some  matters  has  all  the  efiect  of  taking 
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a  side,  and  often  lielps  mucli  to  decide 
the  stake.  On  very  many  accounts,  this 
expression  of  English  opinion,  at  the  time 
it  was  uttered  and  with  such  emphasis, 
■was  most  unwarranted  and  most  mis- 
chievous. It  is  very  easy  to  distribute 
its  harmful  influence  upon  our  interests 
and  prospects  into  three  very  different 
methods,  all  of  which  combined  to  injure 
or  obstruct  the  Northern  cause,  —  the 
National  cause.  Thus,  this  opinion  of 
the  hopelessness  of  our  resistance  of  the 
ruin  of  our  Union  was  of  great  value  to 
the  Rebels  as  an  encouragement  under 
any  misgivings  they  might  have ;  it  was 
calculated  to  prejudice  our  position  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world ;  and  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  dispirit  many  among  ourselves. 
A  word  upon  each  of  these  points.  —  How 
quickening  must  it  have  been  to  the  flag- 
ging hopes  or  determination  of  the  Rebels 
to  read  in  the  English  journals  that  they 
were  sure  of  success,  that  the  result  was 
already  registered,  that  they  had  gain- 
ed their  purpose  simply  by  proposing  it ! 
Nor  was  it  possible  to  regard  this  opinion 
as  not  carrying  with  it  some  implication 
that  the  cause  of  the  Rebels  was  a  just 
one,  and  was  sure  of  success,  if  for  other 
reasons,  for  this,  too,  among  them,  name- 
ly, that  it  was  just.  Why  else  were  the 
Rebels  so  sure  of  a  triumph  ?  Was  it 
because  of  their  superior  strength  or 
resources  ?  A  very  little  inquiry  would 
have  set  aside  that  suggestion.  Was  it 
because  of  the  nobleness  of  their  cause  ? 
A  very  frank  avowal  from  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  assumed  Confederacy 
announced  to  liberty-loving  Englishmen 
that  that  cause  was  identified  with  a 
slavocracy.  Or  was  the  Rebel  cause  to 
succeed  through  the  dignity  and  purity 
of  the  means  enlisted  in  its  service  ?  It 
was  equally  well  known  on  both  sides  of 
the  water  by  what  means  and  appliances 
of  fraud,  perfidy,  treachery,  and  other 
outrages,  the  schemes  of  the  Rebellion 
were  initiated  and  pursued.  If,  in  spite 
of  all  these  negatives,  the  English  press 
prophesies  success  to  the  Rebels,  was  not 
the  prophecy  a  great  comfort  and  spur 
to  them  ?  —  Again,  this  prophecy  of  our 


sure  discomfiture  prejudiced  us  before  the 
world.  It  gave  a  public  character  and 
aspect  of  hopelessness  to  our  cause ;  it  in- 
vited coldness  of  treatment  towards  us ; 
it  seemed  to  warn  off"  all  nations  from  giv- 
ing us  aid  or  comfort ;  and  it  virtually  af- 
firmed that  any  outlay  of  means  or  life  by 
us  in  a  cause  seen  to  be  impracticable 
would  be  reckless,  sanguinary,  cruel,  and 
inhuman.  —  And,  once  more,  to  those 
among  ourselves  who  are  influenced  by 
evil  prognostications,  it  was  most  dispirit- 
ing to  be  told,  as  if  by  cool,  unprejudiced 
observers  from  outside,  that  no  uprising 
of  patriotism,  no  heroism  of  sacrifice,  no 
combination  of  wisdom  and  power  would 
be  of  any  avail  to  resist  a  foreordained 
catastrophe. — In  these  three  harmful  ways 
of  influence,  the  Ill-omened  opinion  reit- 
erated from  abroad  had  a  tendency  to 
fulfil  itself.  The  whole  plea  of  justifica- 
tion offered  abroad  for  the  opinion  is  giv- 
en in  the  assertion  that  those  who  have 
once  been  bitterly  alienated  can  never 
be  brought  into  true  harmony  again,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  govern  the  unwill- 
ing as  equals.  England  has  but  to  read 
the  record  of  her  own  strifes  and  battles 
and  infuriated  passages  with  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  —  between  whom  and  her- 
self alienations  of  tradition,  prejudice, 
and  religion  seemed  to  make  harmony  as 
impossible  as  the  promise  of  it  is  to  these 
warring  States,  —  England  has  only  to 
refresh  her  memory  on  these  points,  in 
order  to  relieve  us  of  the  charge  of  folly 
in  attempting  an  impossibility.  So  much 
for  the  first  grievance  we  allege  against 
our  English  brethren. 

Another  of  our  specifications  of  wrong 
is  involved  in  that  already  considered. 
If  English  opinion  decided  that  our  na- 
tionality must  henceforth  be  divided,  it 
seemed  also  to  imply  that  we  ought  to 
divide  according  to  terms  dictated  by  the 
Seceders.  This  was  a  precious  judgment 
to  be  pronounced  against  us  by  a  sister 
Government  which  was  standing  in  sol-, 
emn  treaty  relations  with  us  as  a  unit  in 
our  nationality  !  What  did  England  sup- 
pose had  become  of  our  Northern  man- 
hood, of  the  spirit  of  which  she  herself 
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once  felt  the  force  ?  There  was  some- 
thing alike  humiliating  and  exasperating 
in  this  implied  advice  from  her,  that  we 
should  tamely  and  unresistingly  submit 
to  a  division  of  continent,  bays,  and  riv- 
ers, according  to  terms  defiantly  and  in- 
sultingly proposed  by  those  who  had  a 
joint  ownership  with  ourselves.  How 
would  England  receive  such  advice  from 
us  under  like  circumstances  ?  But  we 
must  cut  short  the  utterance  of  our  feel- 
ings on  this  point,  that  we  may  make 
another  specification,  — 

Which  is,  that  our  English  critics  see 
only,  or  chiefly.  In  the  fearful  and  mo- 
mentous conflict  In  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, "  a  bursting  of  the  bubble  of  De- 
mocracy " !  Shall  we  challenge  now  the 
intelligence  or  the  moral  principle,  the 
lack  of  one  or  the  other  of  which  is  be- 
trayed in  this  sneering  and  malignant 
representation  —  this  utter  misrepresen- 
tation —  of  the  catastrophe  which  has  be- 
fallen our  nation  ?  Intelligent  English- 
men know  full  well  that  the  Issue  raised 
among  us  does  not  necessarily  touch  or 
involve  at  a  single  point  the  principles 
of  Democracy,  but  stands  wide  apart  and 
distinct  from  them.  We  might  with  as 
much  propriety  have  said  that  the  Irish 
Rebellion  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  show- 
ed "  the  bursting  of  the  bubble  of  Mon- 
archy." The  principles  of  Democracy 
stand  as  firm  and  find  our  people  as  loy- 
al to  them  in  every  little  town- meeting 
and  in  every  legislature  of  each  loyal 
State  in  the  Union  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  our  first  enthusiastic  and  suc- 
cessful trial  of  them.  Supposing  even 
that  the  main  assumption  on  which  so 
many  Englishmen  have  prematurely  vent- 
ed their  scorn  were  a  fact ;  we  cannot 
but  ask  if  the  nation  nearest  akin  to 
us,  and  professing  to  be  guided  in  this 
century  by  feelings  which  forbid  a  re- 
joicing over  others'  great  griefs,  has  no 
words  of  high  moral  sympathy,  no  ex- 
pressions of  regretful  disappointment  In 
our  calamities  ?  Is  It  the  first  or  the  most 
emphatic  thing  which  it  is  most  fitting 
for  Christian  Eugllshmen  to  say  over  the 
supposed  wreck  of  a  recently  noble  and 


promising  country,  the  prospered  home 
of  thirty  millions  of  God's  children, — 
that  "  a  bubble  has  burst "  ?  We  might 
interchange  with  our  foreign  "  comfort- 
ers "  a  discussion  by  arguments  and  facts 
as  to  whether  a  monarchy  or  a  democ- 
racy has  about  it  more  of  the  qualities 
of  a  bubble,  but  the  debate  would  be 
irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose.  We 
believe  that  Democracy  In  its  noblest  and 
all- essential  and  weU-proved  principles 
will  survive  the  shock  which  has  struck 
upon  our  nation,  whatever  the  result  of 
that  shock  may  yet  prove  to  be.  We 
believe,  further,  that  the  principles  of 
Democracy  will  come  out  of  the  struggle 
which  Is  trying,  not  themselves,  but  some- 
thing quite  distinct  from  them,  with  a  new 
afiirmatlon  and  vindication.  But  let  that 
be  as  it  may,  we  are  as  much  ashamed 
for  England's  sake  as  we  are  aggrieved 
on  our  own  account  that  from  the  ve- 
hicles of  public  sentiment  in  "  the  fore- 
most realm  in  the  world  for  all  true  cul- 
t,ure,  advanced  progress,  and  the  glorious 
triumphs  of  liberty  and  religion,"  what 
should  be  a  profoundly  plaintive  lament 
over  our  supposed  ruin  is,  in  reality,  a 
mocking  taunt  and  a  hateful  gibe  over 
our  failure  In  daring  to  try  an  "  un-Eng- 
lish "  experiment.* 

*  The  following  precious  utterances  of  John 
Bull  moralizing,  which  might  have  been  spok- 
,en  of  the  Thugs  in  India,  or  of  some  provin- 
cial Chinese  entei-prise,  are  extracted  from  the 
cotton  circular  of  Messrs.  Neill,  Brothers,  ad- 
dressed to  their  correspondents,  and  dated, 
Manchester,  Aug.  21.  "We  find  the  circular 
copied  in  a  religious  newspaper  published  in 
London,  without  any  rebuke.  "  The  North 
will  have  to  learn  the  limited  extent  of  her 
powers  as  compared  with  the  gigantic  task 
she  has  undertaken.  One  and  perhaps  two 
defeats  will  be  insufficient  to  reverse  the  false 
education  of  a  lifetime.  Many  lessons  will 
probably  be  necessary,  and,  meantime,  any 
success  the  Northern  troops  may  obtain  will 
again  inflame  the  national  vanity,  and  the 
lessons  of  adversity  vvill  need  to  be  learned 
over  again.  More  effect  will  probably  be  pro- 
duced by  sufferings  at  home,  by  the  ruin  of 
the  higher  classes  and  pauperization  of  the 
lower,  and  by  the  general  absorption  of  the 
floating  capital  of  the  country  "  !  There,  good 
reader,  what  think  you  of  the  cotton  moral- 
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The  stately  "  Quarterly  Review,"  in  its 
number  for  July,  uses  a  little  more  of 
dignity  in  wording  the  title  of  an  article 
upon  our  affairs  thus,  —  "  Democracy  on 
its  Trial " ;  but  it  makes  up  for  the  waste 
of  refinement  upon  its  text  by  a  lavish 
indulgence  in  scurrility  and  falsehood  in 
its  comments.  As  a  specimen,  take  the 
following.  Living  here  in  this  goodly 
city  of  Boston,  and  knowing  and  loving 
well  its  ways  and  people,  we  are  asked 
to  credit  the  following  story,  which  the 
Reviewer  says  he  heard  from  "  a  well- 
known  traveller."  The  substance  of  the 
story  is,  that  a  Boston  merchant  pi'oposed 
to  gild  the  lamp  over  his  street-door,  but 
was  dissuaded  from  so  doing  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  friend,  that  by  savoring  of 
aristocracy  the  ornamented  gas-burner 
would  offend  the  tyrannical  people  and 
provoke  violence  against  it !  This,  the 
latest  joke  in  the  solemn  Quarterly,  has 
led  many  of  its  readers  here  to  recall  the 
days  of  Madame  Trollope  and  the  Rev- 
erend ]Mr.  Fiddler,  those  veracious  and 
"  well-known  travellers."  There  are,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  many  gilded  street-lamps, 
burnished  and  blazing  every  night,  in  Bos- 
ton. But  instead  of  standing  before  the 
houses  of  our  merchants,  they  designate 
quite  a  different  class  of  edifices.  Our 
mez'chants,  as  a  general  thing,  would  ob- 
ject, both  on  the  score  of  good  taste  and 
on  grounds  of  disagreeable  association 
with  the  signal,  to  raise  such  an  orna- 
ment before  the  doors  of  their  comfort- 
able homes.  The  common  people,  how- 
ever, so  far  from  taking  umbrage  at  the 
spectacle,  would  be  rather  gratified  by 
the  generosity  of  our  grandees  in  being 
willing  to  show  some  of  their  finery  out 
of  doors.  This  would  be  the  feeling 
especially  of  that  part  of  our  population 
which  is  composed  of  foreignei's,  who 
have  been  used  to  the  sight  of  such 
demonstrations  in  their  native  countries, 
which  are  not  democracies.  In  fact, 
we  suspect  that  the  reason  why  English 

izing  of  a  comfortable  factor,  dwelling  in  im- 
maculate England,  dealing  with  us  in  cotton, 
and  with  the  Chinese  in  opium  ? 


"flunkeys"  hate  American  " flunkeyism," 
with  its  laced  coachmen,  etc.,  is  because 
mere  money,  by  aping  the  insignia  of 
rank,  its  gewgaws  and  trumpery,  shows 
too  plainly  how  much  of  the  rank  itself 
depends  upon  the  fabrics  and  demonstra- 
tions through  which  it  sets  itself  forth. 
We  can  conceive  that  an  English  noble- 
man travelling  in  this  country,  who  might 
chance  in  one  of  our  cities  to  see  a  turn- 
out with  its  outriders,  tassels,  and  crests, 
almost  or  quite  as  fine  as  his  own,  if  he 
were  informed  that  it  belonged  to  a  ple- 
beian who  had  grown  vastly  rich  through 
some  coarse  traffic,  might  resolve  to  re- 
duce all  the  display  of  his  own  equipage 
the  moment  he  reached  home.  The  la- 
bored and  mean-spirited  purpose  of  the 
writer  of  the  aforesaid  article  in  the 
Quarterly,  and  of  other  writers  of  like 
essays,  is  to  find  in  our  democracy  the 
material  and  occasion  of  everything  of 
a  discreditable  sort  which  occurs  in  our 
land.  Now  we  apprehend,  not  without 
some  means  of  observation  and  inquiry, 
that  the  state  and  features  of  society  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  all  our  Northern 
regions  are  almost  identically  the  same, 
or  run  in  parallelisms,  by  which  we  might 
match  every  phenomenon,  incident,  prej- 
udice, and  folly,  every  good  and  every 
bad  trait  and  manifestation  in  the  one 
place  with  something  exactly  like  it  in 
the  other.  During  a  whole  score  of 
years,  as  we  have  read  the  English  jour- 
nals and  our  own,  the  thought  has  over 
and  over  again  suggested  itself  to  us  that 
any  one  who  had  leisure  and  taste  for 
the  task  might  cut  out  from  each  series 
of  papers  respectively,  for  a  huge  com- 
monplace book,  matters  of  a  precisely 
parallel  nature  in  both  countries.  A 
simple  difference  in  the  names  of  men 
and  of  places  would  be  all  that  would 
appear  or  exist.  Every  noble  and  every 
mean  and  every  mixed  exhibition  of  char- 
acter, —  every  act  of  munificence  and  of 
baseness, — every  narrative  of  thrilling  or 
romantic  interest,  —  every  instance  and 
example  of  popular  delusion,  humbug, 
man-worshiji,  breach  of  trust,  domestic 
infelicity,  and  of  cunning  or  astounding 
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depravity  and  hypocrisy,  —  every  relig- 
ious, social,  and  political  excitement, — 
every  panic, — and  every  accident  even, 
from  carelessness  or  want  of  skill, — each 
and  all  these  have  their  exact  parallels, 
generally  within  the  same  year  of  time 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try. The  crimes  and  the  catastrophes, 
in  each  locality,  have  seemed  almost 
repetitions  of  the  same  things  on  either 
continent.  Munificent  endowments  of 
charitable  institutions,  zeal  in  reforma- 
tory enterprises  and  in  the  correction  of 
abuses,  have  shown  that  the  people  of 
both  regions  stand  upon  the  same  plane 
of  humanity  and  practical  Christian  cul- 
ture. The  same  great  frauds  have  indi- 
cated in  each  the  same  amount  of  rotten- 
ness in  men  occupying  places  of  trust. 
Both  regions  have  had  the  same  sort  of 
unprincipled  "  railway  kings  "  and  bank- 
ers, similar  railroad  disasters,  similar  cases 
of  the  tumbling  down  of  insecure  walls, 
and  of  wife-poisoning.  A  Chartist  insur- 
rection enlists  a  volunteer  police  in  Lou- 
don, and  an  apprehended  riot  among  for- 
eigners is  met  by  a  similar  precaution  in 
one  of  our  cities.  An  intermittent  con- 
troversy goes  on  in  England  about  the 
interference  of  religion  with  common  ed- 
ucation, and  Boston  or  New  York  is  agi- 
tated at  the  same  time  with  the  ques- 
tion about  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
public  schools.  Boston  rowdies  mob  an 
English  intermeddler  with  the  ticklish 
matters  of  our  national  policy,  and  Eng- 
lish rowdies  mob  an  Austrian  Haynau. 
England  goes  into  ecstasies  over  the  visit 
of  a  Continental  Prince,  and  our  North- 
ern States  repeat  the  demonstration  over 
the  visit  of  a  British  Prince.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  alarms  his  fellow-subjects 
by  suggesting  that  their  national  defences 
would  all  prove  insufficient  against  the 
assaults  of  a  certain  terrible  Frenchman, 
and  an  American  cabinet  official  echoes , 
the  suggestion  that  England  may,  per- 
haps, try  her  strength  in  turn  against  us. 
There  are  evidently  a  great  many  bub- 
bles in  this  world,  and,  for  all  that  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  they  are  all  equal- 
ly liable  to  burst.     Some  famous  ones, 


bright  in  royal  hues,  have  burst  within 
the  century.  Some  more  of  the  same 
may,  not  impossibly,  suffer  a  collapse  be- 
fore the  century  has  closed.  So  that,  for 
this  matter,  "  the  bubble  of  Democracy  " 
must  take  its  chance  with  the  rest. 

"We  have  one  more  specification  to 
make  under  our  general  statement  of  rea- 
sons why  the  North  feels  aggrieved  with 
the  prevailing  tone  of  sentiment  and 
comment  in  the  English  journals  in  ref- 
erence to  our  great  calamity.  We  pro- 
test against  the  verdict  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  all  sorts  of  ways  and  with 
various  aggravations,  that,  in  attempting 
to  rupture  our  Union,  and  to  withdraw 
from  it  on  their  own  terms,  at  their  own 
pleasure,  the  seceding  States  are  but  re- 
peating the  course  of  the  old  Thirteen 
Colonies  in  declaring  themselves  inde- 
pendent, and  sundering  their  ties  to  the 
mother  country.  There  is  evidently 
the  rankling  of  an  old  smart  in  this  plea 
for  rebels,  which,  while  it  is  not  intended 
to  justify  rebellion  in  itself,  is  devised  as 
a  vindication  of  rebels  against  rebels. 
There  is  manifest  satisfaction  and  a  high 
zest,  and  something  of  the  morally  aw- 
ful and  solemnly  remonstrative,  in  the 
way  in  which  the  past  is  evoked  to  visit 
its  ghostly  retribution  upon  us.  The  old 
sting  rankles  in  the  English  breast.  She 
is  looking  on  now  to  see  us  hoist  by  our 
own  petard.  These  pamphlet  pages,  with 
their  circumscribed  limits  and  their  less 
ambitious  aims,  do  not  invite  an  elaborate 
dealing  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  which 
would  expose  the  sophistical,  if  not  the 
vengeful  spirit  of  this  English  plea,  as 
for  rebels  against  rebels.  A  thorough 
exposition  of  the  relations  which  the 
present  Insurrection  bears  to  the  for- 
mer Revolution  would  demand  an  essay. 
The  relations  between  them,  however, 
whether  stated  briefly  or  at  length,  would 
be  found  to  be  simply  relations  of  differ- 
ence, without  one  single  point  of  resem- 
blance, much  less  of  coincidence.  We 
can  make  but  the  briefest  reference  to 
the  points  of  contrast  and  unlikeness  be- 
tween the  two  things,  after  asserting  that 
they  have  no  one  common  feature.    It 
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might  seem  evasive  in  us  to  suggest  to 
our  Euglish  critics  that  they  should  re- 
fresh their  memories  about  the  causes  and 
the  justification  of  our  Revolution  by  read- 
ing the  pages  of  their  own  Burke.  We 
are  content  to  rest  our  case  on  his  argu- 
ment, simply  affirming  that  on  no  one 
point  will  it  cover  the  alleged  parallel- 
ism of  the  Southern  Rebellion. 

The  relations  of  our  States  to  each 
other  and  to  the  Union  are  quite  unlike 
those  in  which  the  Colonies  stood  to  Eng- 
land. England  claimed  by  right  of  dis- 
covery and  exploration  the  soil  on  which 
her  Colonies  here  were  planted,  though 
she  had  rival  claimants  from  the  very 
first.  A  large  number  of  the  Colonists 
never  had  any  original  connection  with 
England,  and  owed  her  no  allegiance. 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  other  countries 
fiirnished  much  of  the  first  stock  of  our 
settlers,  who  thought  they  were  occupy- 
ing a  wild  part  of  God's  earth  rather 
than  a  portion  of  the  English  domin- 
ions. The  Colonies  were  not  planted  at 
public  charge,  by  Government  cost  or 
enterprise.  The  English  exiles,  with 
but  slender  grounds  of  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  land  they  had  left,  brought 
with  them  their  own  private  means,  sub- 
dued a  wilderness,  extinguished  the  ab- 
original titles,  and  slowly  and  wearily 
developed  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Often  in  their  direst  straits  did  they  de- 
cline to  ask  aid  from  England,  lest  they 
might  thereby  furnish  a  plea  for  her  in- 
terference with  their  Internal  affairs.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Colonies  from  the  first  acted 
upon  their  presumed  independence,  and 
resolved  on  the  frank  assertion  of  it  as 
soon  as  they  might  dare  the  venture. 
That  time  for  daring  happened  to  be 
contemporaneous  with  a  tyrannical  de- 
mand upon  them  for  tribute  without  rep- 
resentation. Thus  the  relations  of  the  Col- 
onies to  England  were  of  a  hap-hazard, 
abnormal,  incidental,  and  always  un- 
settled character.  They  might  be  modi- 
fied or  changed  without  any  breach  of 
contract.  They  might  be  sundered  with- 
out perjury  or  perfidy. 

How  unlike  in  all  respects  are  the  re- 


lations of  these  States  to  each  other  and 
to  the  Union !  Drawn  together  after 
dark  days  and  severe  trials, — solemnly 
pledged  to  each  other  by  the  people 
whom  the  Union  raised  to  a  full  citizen- 
ship in  the  Republic,  —  bound  by  a  com- 
pact designed  to  be  without  limitation  of 
time,  —  lifted  by  their  consohdation  to  a 
place  and  fame  and  prosperity  which 
they  would  never  else  have  reached, — 
mutually  necessary  to  each  other's  thrift 
and  protection, — making  a  nation  adapt- 
ed by  its  organic  constitution  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  earth  which  it  occupies, — and 
now,  by  previous  memories  and  tradi- 
tions, by  miUions  of  social  and  domestic 
alliances,  knit  by  heart-strings  the  sun- 
dering of  which  will  be  followed  by  a 
flow  of  the  life-blood  till  all  Is  spent,  — 
these  terms  are  but  a  feeble  setting  forth 
of  the  relations  of  these  States  to  each 
other  and  to  the  Union.  Some  of  these 
States  which  have  been  voted  out  of  the 
Union  by  lawless  Conventions  owe  their 
creation  to  the  Union.  Their  very  soil  has 
been  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
Indeed,  the  Union  is  still  in  debt  under 
obligations  incurred  by  their  purchase. 

How  striking,  too,  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  character  and  method  of  the 
proceedings  which  originated  and  now 
sustain  the  Rebellion,  and  those  which 
initiated  and  carried  through  the  Revo- 
lution !  The  Rebellion  exhibits  to  us  a 
complete  inversion  of  the  course  of  meas- 
ures which  inaugurated  the  Revolution. 
"  Secession "  was  the  invention  of  am- 
bitious leaders,  who  overrode  the  forms 
of  law,  and  have  not  dared  to  submit 
their  votes  and  their  doings  to  primary 
meetings  of  the  people  whom  they  have 
driven  with  a  despotic  tyranny.  In  the 
Revolution  the  people  themselves  were 
the  prime  movers.  Each  little  country 
town  and  municipaUty  of  the  original 
Colonies,  that  has  a  hundred  years  of 
history  to  be  written,  will  point  us  boast- 
fully to  entries  in  its  records  showing  how 
it  instructed  its  representatives  first  to 
remonstrate  against  tyranny,  and  then 
to  resist  it  by  successive  measures,  each 
of  which,  with  its  limitations  and  its  in- 
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creasing  boldness,  was  dictated  by  the 
same  people.  The  people  of  Virginia,  re- 
membering the  ancient  precedent  -which 
■won  them  their  renown,  intended  to  fol- 
low it  in  an  early  stage  of  our  present 
strife.  They  allowed  a  Convention  to 
assemble,  under  the  express  and  rigid 
condition,  that,  if  it  should  see  fit  to  ad- 
vise any  measure  which  would  affect  the 
relations  of  their  State  to  the  Union,  a 
reference  should  be  made  of  it,  prior  to 
any  action,  to  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
Convention  covertly  and  treacherously 
abused  its  trust.  In  secret  session  it 
authorized  measures  on  the  strength  of 
which  the  Governor  of  the  State  proceed- 
ed to  put  it  into  hostile  relations  with 
the  Union.  When  the  foregone  conclu- 
sion was  at  last  farcically  submitted  to 
the  people,  a  perjured  Senator  of  the 
National  Congress  notified  such  of  them 
as  would  not  ratify  the  will  of  the  Con- 
vention, that  they  must  leave  the  State. 

Once  more,  in  our  Revolution,  holders 
of  office  and  of  lucrative  trusts  in  the  in- 
terest of  England  were  to  a  man  loyal 
to  the  Home  Government,  and  our  inde- 
pendence was  effected  without  any  base 
appliances.      In  the  work  of  secession 


and  rebellion,  the  very  officials  and  sworn 
guardians  of  our  Government  have  been 
the  foremost  plotters.  They  have  used 
their  opportunities  and  their  trusts  for 
the  most  perfidious  purposes.  Nothing 
but  perjury  in  the  very  highest  places 
could  have  initiated  secession  and  rebel- 
lion, and  to  this  very  moment  they  de- 
rive all  their  vigor  in  the  council-cham- 
ber and  on  the  field  from  forsworn  men, 
most  of  whom  have  been  trained  from 
their  childhood,  nurtured,  instructed,  and 
fed,  and  aU  of  whom  have  been  fostered 
in  their  manhood,  and  gifted  with  their 
whole  power  for  harming  her,  by  the  kind- 
ly mother  whose  life  they  are  assailing. 
If  the  Man  with  the  Withered  Hand  had 
used  the  first  thrill  of  life  and  vigor  com- 
ing into  it  by  the  word  of  the  Great  Phy- 
sician to  aim  a  blow  at  his  benefactor, 
his  ingratitude  would  have  needed  to 
stand  recorded  only  untU  this  year  of  our 
Lord,  to  have  been  matched  by  deeds 
of  men  who  have  thrown  this  dear  land 
of  ours  into  universal  mourning.  Yet 
our  English  brethren  would  try  to  per- 
suade us  that  these  men  are  but  repeat- 
ing the  course  and  the  deeds  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution ! 
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Only  the  dusty  common  road, 

The  glaring  weary  heat ; 
Only  a  man  with  a  soldier's  load, 

And  the  sound  of  tired  feet. 

Only  the  lonely  creaking  hum 

Of  the  Cicada's  song; 
Only  a  fence  where  taU  weeds  come 

With  spiked  fingers  strong. 

Only  a  drop  of  the  heaven's  blue 

Left  in  a  way-side  cup  ; 
Only  a  joy  for  the  plodding  few 

And  eyes  that  look  not  up. 

Only  a  weed  to  the  passer-by, 

Growing  among  the  rest ;  — 
Yet  something  clear  as  the  light  of  the  sky 

It  lodges  in  my  breast. 
40 
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Lsr  the  month  of  August,  1620,  a  Dutch 
man-of-war  from  Guinea  entered  James 
River  and  sold  "  twenty  negars."  Such  is 
the  brief  record  left  by  John  Rolfe,  whose 
name  is  honorably  associated  with  that  of 
Pocahontas.  This  was  the  first  importa- 
tion of  the  kind  into  the  country,  and  the 
source  of  existins;  strifes.  It  was  fitting 
that  the  system  which  from  that  slave- 
ship  had  been  spreading  over  the  conti- 
nent for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half 
should  yield  for  the  first  time  to  the  logic 
of  military  law  almost  upon  the  spot  of  its 
origin.  The  coincidence  may  not  inap- 
propriately introduce  what  of  experience 
and  reflection  the  writer  has  to  relate  of 
a  three-mouths'  soldier's  life  in  Virginia. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  May  last, 
Major-General  Butler,  welcomed  with,  a 
military  salute,  arrived  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, and  assumed  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  Virginia.  Hitherto  we  had 
been  hemmed  up  in  the  peninsula  of 
which  the  fort  occupies  the  main  part, 
and  cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
surrounding  country.  Until  within  a  few 
Jays  our  forces  consisted  of  about  one 
thousand  men  belonging  to  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Regiments  of  Massachusetts  mili- 
tia, and  three  hundred  regulars.  The  only 
movement  since  our  arrival  on  the  20th  of 
April  had  been  the  expedition  to  Norfolk 
of  the  Third  Regiment,  in  which  it  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  private.  The 
fort  communicates  with  the  main-land  by 
a  dike  or  causeway  about  half  a  mile 
long,  and  a  wooden  bridge,  perhaps  three 
hundred  feet  long,  and  then  there  spreads 
out  a  tract  of  country,  well  wooded  and 
dotted  over  with  farms.  Passing  from 
this  bridge  for  a  distance  of  two  miles 
northwestward,  you  reach  a  creek  or  arm 
of  the  bay  spanned  by  another  wooden 
bridge,  and  crossing  it  you  are  at  once 
in  the  ancient  village  of  Hampton,  hav- 
ing a  population  of  some  fifteen  hundred 
inhabitants.  The  peninsula  on  which  the 
fort  stands,  the  causeway,  and  the  first 


bridge  described,  are  the  property  of  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  a  small  pick- 
et-guard of  the  Secessionists  had  been  ac- 
customed to  occupy  a  part  of  the  bridge, 
sometimes  coming  even  to  the  centre,  and 
a  Secession  flag  waved  in  sight  of  the 
fort.  On  the  13th  of  May,  the  Rebel 
picket-guard  was  driven  from  the  bridge, 
and  all  the  Government  property  was 
taken  possession  of  by  a  detachment  of 
two  companies  from  the  Fourth  Regi- 
ment, accompanied  by  a  dozen  regulars 
with  a  field-piece,  acting  under  the  or- 
ders of  Colonel  Dimick,  the  command- 
er of  the  post.  They  retired,  denouncing 
vengeance  on  Massachusetts  troops  for 
the  invasion  of  Virginia.  Our  pickets 
then  occupied  the  entire  bridge  and  a 
small  strip  of  the  main-land  beyond,  cov- 
ering a  valuable  well ;  but  still  there  was 
no  occupation  in  force  of  any  but  Gov- 
ernment property.  The  creation  of  a  new 
military  department,  to  the  command  of 
which  a  major-general  was  assigned,  was 
soon  to  terminate  this  isolation.  On  the 
13th  of  May  the  First  Vermont  Regiment 
arrived,  on  the  24th  the  Second  New 
York,  and  two  weeks  later  our  forces 
numbered  nearly  ten  thousand. 

On  the  23d  of  May  General  Butler 
ordered  the  first  reconnoitring  expedi- 
tion, which  consisted  of  a  part  of  the 
Vermont  Regiment,  and  proceeded  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Phelps  over 
the  dike  and  bridge  towards  Hampton. 
They  were  anticipated,  and  when  in  sight 
of  the  second  bridge  saw  that  it  had  been 
set  on  fire,  and,  hastening  forward,  ex- 
tinguished the  flames.  The  detachment 
then  marched  into  the  village.  A  parley 
was  held  with  a  Secession  officer,  who  rep- 
resented tlrnt  the  men  in  arms  in  Hamp- 
ton were  only  a  domestic  police.  Mean- 
while the  white  Inhabitants,  particularly 
the  women,  had  generally  disappeared. 
The  negroes  gathered  around  our  men, 
and  their  evident  exhilaration  was  partic- 
ularly npted,  some  of  them  saying,  "  Glad 
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to  see  you,  Massa,"  and  betraying  the  fact, 
that,  on  the  approach  of  the  detachment, 
a  field-piece  stationed  at  the  bridge  had 
been  thrown  into  the  sea.  This  was  the 
first  communication  between  our  army 
and  the  negroes  in  this  department. 

The  reconnoissance  of  the  day  had  more 
important  results  than  were  anticipated. 
Three  negroes,  owned  by  Colonel  Mal- 
lory,  a  lawyer  of  Hampton  and  a  Kebel 
ofiicer,  taking  advantage  of  the  terror 
prevailing  among  the  white  inhabitants, 
escaped  from  their  master,  skulked  dur- 
ing the  afternoon,  and  in  the  night  came 
to  our  pickets.  The  next  morning.  May 
24th,  they  were  brought  to  General  But- 
ler, and  there,  for  the  first  time,  stood  the 
Major-General  and  the  fugitive  slave  face 
to  face.  Being  carefully  interrogated,  it 
appeared  that  they  were  field-hands,  the 
slaves  of  an  officer  in  the  Rebel  service, 
who  purposed  taking  them  to  Carolina  to 
be  employed  in  mihtary  operations  there. 
Two  of  them  had  wives  in  Hampton,  one 
a  free  colored  woman,  and  they  had  sev- 
eral children  in  the  neighborhood.  Here 
was  a  new  question,  and  a  grave  one,  on 
which  the  Government  had  as  yet  devel- 
oped no  policy.  In  the  absence  of  pre- 
cedents or  instructions,  an  analogy  drawn 
from  international  law  was  applied.  Un- 
der that  law,  contraband  goods,  which 
are  directly  auxiliary  to  military  opera- 
tions, cannot  in  time  of  war  be  imported 
by  neutrals  into  an  enemy's  country,  and 
may  be  seized  as  lawful  prize  when  the 
attempt  is  made  so  to  import  them.  It 
will  be  seen,  that,  accurately  speaking, 
the  term  applies  exclusively  to  the  rela- 
tion between  a  belligerent  and  a  neutral, 
and  not  to  the  relation  between  belliger- 
ents. Under  the  strict  law  of  nations,  all 
the  property  of  an  enemy  may  be  seized. 
Under  the  Common  Law,  the  property  of 
traitors  is  forfeit.  The  humaner  usage 
of  modern  times  favors  the  waiving  of 
these  strict  rights,  but  allows,  without 
question,  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of 
all  such  goods  as  are  immediately  aux- 
iliary to  military  purposes.  These  able- 
bodied  negroes,  held  as  slaves,  were  to 
be  employed  to  build  breastworks,  to 


transport  or  store  provisions,  to  serve  as 
cooks  or  waiters,  and  even  to  bear  arms. 
Regarded  as  property,  according  to  their 
master's  claim,  they  could  be  efficiently 
used  by  the  Rebels  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  most  efficiently  by  the 
Got ernment  in  suppressing  it.  Regard- 
ed as  persons,  they  had  escaped  from  com- 
munities where  a  triumphant  rebellion 
had  trampled  on  the  laws,  and  only  the 
rights  of  human  nature  remained,  and 
they  now  asked  the  protection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  which,  in  prevailing  treason, 
they  were  still  loyal,  and  which  they  were 
ready  to  serve  as  best  they  could. 

The  three  negroes,  being  held  contra- 
band of  war,  were  at  once  set  to  work  to 
aid  the  masons  in  constructing  a  new 
bakehouse  within  the  fort.  Thencefor- 
ward the  term  "  contraband  "  bore  a  new 
signification,  with  which  it  will  pass  into 
history,  designating  the  negroes  who  had 
been  held  as  slaves,  now  adopted  under 
the  protection  of  the  Government.  It 
was  used  in  official  communications  at 
the  fort.  It  was  applied  familiarly  to  the 
negroes,  who  stared  somewhat,  inquiring, 
"  What  d'  ye  call  us  that  for  ?  "  Not 
having  Wheaton's  "  Elements  "  at  hand, 
we  did  not  attempt  an  explanation.  The 
contraband  notion  was  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Act  of  July  6th,  which  con- 
fiscates slaves  used  in  aiding  the  Insur- 
rection. There  is  often  great  virtue  in 
such  technical  phrases  in  shaping  public 
opinion.  They  commend  practical  ac- 
tion to  a  class  of  minds  little  developed 
in  the  direction  of  the  sentiments,  which 
would  be  repelled  by  formulas  of  a  broad- 
er and  nobler  import.  The  venerable 
gentleman,  who  wears  gold  spectacles 
and  reads  a  conservative  daily,  prefers 
confiscation  to  emancipation.  He  is  re- 
luctant to  have  slaves  declared  freemen, 
but  has  no  objection  to  their  being  de- 
clared contrabands.  His  whole  nature  ris- 
es in  insurrection  when  Beecher  preach- 
es in  a  sermon  that  a  thing  ought  to  be 
done  because  It  Is  a  duty,  but  he  yields 
gracefully  when  Butler  issues  an  order 
commanding  it  to  be  done  because  it  is 
a  military  necessity. 
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On  the  next  day,  Major  John  B.  Gary, 
anothei-  Rebel  officer,  late  principal  of  an 
academy  in  Hampton,  a  delegate  to  the 
Charleston  Convention,  and  a  seceder 
■with  General  Butler  from  the  Conven- 
tion at  Baltimore,  came  to  the  fort  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  and,  claiming  to  act  as  the 
representative  of  Colonel  Mallory,  de- 
manded the  fugitives.  He  reminded  Gen- 
eral Butler  of  his  obligations  under  the 
Federal  Constitution,  under  which  he 
claimed  to  act.  The  ready  reply  was, 
that  the  Fugitive-Slave  Act  could  not  be 
invoked  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitives 
from  a  foreign  State,  which  Virginia  claim- 
ed to  be,  and  she  must  count  it  among 
the  infelicities  of  her  position,  if  so  far  at 
least  she  was  taken  at  her  word. 

The  three  pioneer  negroes  were  not 
long  to  be  isolated  from  their  race.  Thex'e 
was  no  known  channel  of  communication 
between  them  and  their  old  comrades, 
and  yet  those  comrades  knew,  or  believed 
with  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  how  they 
had  been  received.  If  inquired  of  wheth- 
er more  were  coming,  their  reply  was,  that, 
if  they  wei'e  not  sent  back,  others  would 
understand  that  they  were  among  friends, 
and  more  would  come  the  next  day.  Such 
is  the  mysterious  spiritual  telegraph  which 
runs  through  the  slave  population.  Pro- 
claim an  edict  of  emancipation  in  the 
hearing  of  a  single  slave  on  the  Potomac, 
and  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  known  by 
his  brethren  on  the  Gulf.  So,  on  the  night 
of  the  Big  Bethel  affair,  a  squad  of  ne- 
groes, meeting  our  soldiers,  inquired  anx- 
iously the  way  to  "  the  freedom  fort." 

The  means  of  communicating  with  the 
fort  from  the  open  country  became  more 
easy,  when,  on  the  24th  of  May,  (the 
same  day  on  which  the  first  movement 
was  made  from  Washington  into  Vir- 
ginia,) the  Second  New  York  Eegiment 
made  its  encampment  on  the  Segar  farm, 
lying  near  the  bridge  which  connect- 
ed the  fort  with  the  main-land,  an  en- 
campment soon  enlarged  by  the  First 
Vermont  and  other  New  York  regiments. 
On  Sunday  morning.  May  26th,  eight 
negroes  stood  before  the  quarters  of  Gen- 
eral  Butler,  waiting  for  an  audience. 


They  were  examined  in  part  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Ashley,  M.  C.  from  Ohio,  then  a 
visitor  at  the  fort.  On  May  27th,  forty- 
seven  negroes  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
from  three  months  to  eighty-five  years, 
among  whom  were  half  a  dozen  entire 
families,  came  in  one  squad.  Another 
lot  of  a  dozen  good  field-hands  arrived 
the  same  day ;  and  then  they  continued 
to  come  by  twenties,  thirties,  and  forties. 
They  were  assigned  buildings  outside  of 
the  fort  or  tents  within.  They  were  set 
to  work  as  servants  to  officers,  or  to  store 
provisions  landed  from  vessels,  —  thus  re- 
heving  us  of  the  fatigue  duty  which  we 
had  previously  done,  except  that  of  drag- 
ging and  mounting  columbiads  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  fort,  a  service  which 
some  very  warm  days  have  impressed  on 
my  memory. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  the  Fourth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment,  the  First  Vermont,  and 
some  New  York  regiments  made  an  ad- 
vance movement  and  occupied  Newport 
News,  (a  promontory  named  for  Captain 
Christopher  Newport,  the  early  explorer,) 
so  as  more  effectually  to  enforce  the  block- 
ade of  James  River.  There,  too,  negroes 
came  in,  who  were  employed  as  servants 
to  the  officers.  One  of  them,  when  we  left 
the  fort,  more  fortunate  than  his  com- 
rades, and  aided  by  a  benevolent  cap- 
tain, eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Provost 
Marshal,  and  is  now  the  curiosity  of  a  vil- 
lage in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston. 

It  was  now  time  to  call  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  policy  in  dealing  with 
slave  society  thus  disrupted  and  disor- 
ganized. Elsewhere,  even  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol,  the  action  of  mil- 
itary officers  had  been  irregular,  and  in 
some  cases  in  palpable  violation  of  per- 
sonal rights.  An  order  of  General  Mc- 
Dowell excluded  all  slaves  from  the  lines- 
Sometimes  officers  assumed  to  decide  the 
question  whether  a  negro  was  a  slave, 
and  deliver  him  to  a  claimant,  when, 
certainly  in  the  absence  of  martial  law,- 
they  had  no  authority  in  the  premises, 
under  the  Act  of  Congress,  —  that  pow- 
er being  confided  to  commissioners  and 
marshals.    As  well  might  a  member  of 
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Congress  or  a  State  sheriff  usurp  the 
function.  Worse  yet,  in  defiance  of  the 
Common  Law,  they  made  color  a  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  bondage.  In  one  case 
a  free  negro  was  delivered  to  a  claim- 
ant under  this  process,  more  summary 
than  any  which  the  Fugitive- Slave  Act 
provides.  The  colonel  of  a  Massachu- 
setts regiment  showed  some  practical 
humor  in  dealing  with  a  pertinacious 
claimant  who  asserted  title  to  a  negro 
found  within  his  lines,  and  had  brought 
a  policeman  along  with  him  to  aid  in  en- 
forcing it.  The  shrewd  colonel,  (a  Dem- 
ocrat he  is,)  retaining  the  policeman,  put 
both  the  claimant  and  claimed  outside  of 
the  lines  together  to  try  their  fleetness. 
The  negro  proved  to  be  the  better  gym- 
nast and  was  heard  of  no  more.  This 
capricious  treatment  of  the  subject  was 
fraught  with  serious  difficulties  as  well  as 
personal  injuries,  and  it  needed  to  be  dis- 
placed by  an  authorized  system. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  General  Butler, 
having  in  a  previous  communication  re- 
ported his  interview  with  Major  Cary,  call- 
ed the  attention  of  the  War  Department 
to  the  subject  in  a  formal  despatch, — 
indicating  the  hostile  purposes  for  which 
the  negroes  had  been  or  might  be  success- 
fully used,  stating  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued in  employing  them  and  recoi'ding  ex- 
penses and  services,  and  suggesting  perti- 
nent military,  political,  and  humane  con- 
siderations. The  Secretary  of  War,  under 
date  of  the  30th  of  May,  replied,  cautious- 
ly approving  the  course  of  General  But- 
ler, and  intimating  distinctions  between 
interfering  with  the  relations  of  persons 
held  to  service  and  refusing  to  surrender 
them  to  their  alleged  masters,  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  well-defined 
views  of  the  new  exigency,  or  at  least 
with  a  desire  to  express  them.  The  note 
was  characterized  by  diplomatic  reserve 
which  it  will  probably  be  found  difficult 
long  to  maintain. 

The  ever-recurring  question  continued 
to  press  for  solution.  On  the  6  th  of  July 
the  Act  of  Congress  was  approved,  declar- 
ing that  any  person  claiming  the  labor  of 
another  to  be  due  to  him,  and  permitting 


such  party  to  be  employed  in  any  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  whatsoever  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
shall  forfeit  his  claim  to  such  labor,  and 
proof  of  such  employment  shall  there- 
after be  a  full  answer  to  the  claim.  This 
act  was  designed  for  the  direction  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  not  for  the  limitar 
tion  of  powers  derived  from  military 
law.  That  law,  founded  on  salus  reif 
publicce,  transcends  all  codes,  and  lies  out- 
side of  forms  and  statutes.  John  Quin- 
cy  Adams,  almost  prophesying  as  he  ex- 
pounded, declared,  in  1842,  that  under 
it  slavery  might  be  abolished.  Under 
it,  therefore,  JNIajor- General  Fremont, 
in  a  recent  proclamation,  declared  the 
slaves  of  all  persons  within  his  depart- 
ment, who  were  in  arms  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  be  freemen,  and  under  it  has 
given  title-deeds  of  manumission.  Sub- 
sequently President  Lincoln  limited  the 
proclamation  to  such  slaves  as  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Act  of  Congress,  namely, 
the  slaves  of  Rebels  used  in  directly  hos- 
tile service.  The  country  had  called  for 
Jacksonian  courage,  and  its  first  exhibi- 
tion was  promptly  suppressed.  If  the 
revocation  was  made  in  deference  to  pro- 
tests from  Kentucky,  it  seems,  that,  while 
the  loyal  citizens  of  Missouri  appeared 
to  approve  the  decisive  measure,  they 
were  overruled  by  the  more  potential 
voice  of  other  communities  who  profess- 
ed to  understand  their  affairs  better  than, 
they  did  themselves.  But  if,  as  is  admit- 
ted, the  commanding  officer,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  military  power,  was  authorized  to 
make  the  order  within  his  department, 
all  human  beings  included  in  the  procla- 
mation thereby  acquired  a  vested  title 
to  their  freedom,  of  which  neither  Con- 
gress nor  President  could  dispossess  them. 
No  conclusive  behests  of  law  necessitat- 
ing the  limitation,  it  cannot  rest  on  any 
safe  reasons  of  military  policy.  The  one 
slave  who  carries  his  master's  knapsack 
on  a  march  contributes  far  less  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Rebel  army  than  the  one 
hundred  slaves  who  hoe  corn  on  his  plan- 
tation with  which  to  replenish  its  commis- 
sariat.    We  have  not  yet  emerged  from 
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the  fine-drawn  distinctions  of  peaceful 
times.  We  may  imprison  or  slaughter  a 
Kebel,  but  we  may  not  unloose  his  hold 
on  a  person  he  has  claimed  as  a  slave. 
We  may  seize  all  his  other  property  with- 
out question,  lands,  houses,  cattle,  jewels ; 
but  his  asserted  property  in  man  is  more 
sacred  than  the  gold  which  overlay  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  we  may  not  pro- 
fane it.  This  reverence  for  things  assum- 
ed to  be  sacred,  which  are  not  so,  cannot 
long  continue.  The  Government  can 
well  turn  away  from  the  enthusiast,  how- 
ever generous  his  impulses,  who  asks  the 
abolition  of  slavery  on  general  principles 
of  philanthropy,  for  the  reason  that  it  al- 
ready has  work  enough  on  its  hands.  It 
may  not  change  the  objects  of  the  war, 
but  it  must  of  necessity  at  times  shift  its 
tactics  and  its  instruments,  as  the  exigen- 
cy demands.  Its  solemn  and  imjierative 
duty  is  to  look  every  issue,  however  gi-ave 
and  transcendent,  firmly  in  the  face ;  and 
having  pscertained  upon  mature  and  con- 
scientious reflection  what  is  necessary  to 
suppress  the  Rebellion,  it  must  then  pro- 
ceed with  inexorable  pui'pose  to  inflict 
the  blows  where  Rebellion  is  the  weak- 
est and  under  which  it  must  inevitably 
fall. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  General  Butler, 
being  still  unprovided  with  adequate  in- 
structions, —  the  number  of  contrabands 
Laving  now  reached  nine  hundred, — 
apphed  to  the  War  Department  for  fur- 
ther directions.  His  inquiries,  inspired 
by  good  sense  and  humanity  alike,  were 
of  the  most  fundamental  character,  and 
when  they  shall  have  received  a  full  an- 
swer the  war  will  be  near  its  end.  As- 
suming the  slaves  to  have  been  the  prop- 
erty of  masters,  he  considers  them  waifs 
abandoned  by  their  owners,  in  which  the 
Government  as  a  finder  cannot,  howev- 
er, acquire  a  proprietary  interest,  and 
they  have  therefore  reverted  to  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  those  made  in  God's 
image,  "  if  not  free-born,  yet  free-manu- 
mitted, sent  forth  from  the  hand  that 
held  them,  never  to  return."  The  au- 
thor of  that  document  may  never  win  a 
victor's  laurels  on  any  renowned  field, 


but,  depositing  it  in  the  archives  of  the 
Government,  he  leaves  a  record  in  his- 
tory which  will  outlast  the  traditions  of 
battle  or  siege.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that 
the  answer  of  the  War  Department,  so 
far  as  its  meaning  is  clear,  leaves  the  Gen- 
eral uninstructed  as  to  all  slaves  not  con- 
fiscated by  the  Act  of  Congress. 

The  documentary  history  being  now 
completed,  the  personal  narrative  of  af- 
fairs at  Fortress  Monroe  is  resumed. 

The  encampment  of  Federal  ti'oops 
beyond  the  peninsula  of  the  fort  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Hampton 
was  immediately  followed  by  an  hegira 
of  its  white  inhabitants,  burning,  as  they 
fled,  as  much  of  the  bridge  as  they  could. 
On  the  28  th  of  May,  a  detachment  of 
troops  entered  the  village  and  hoisted  the 
stars  and  stripes  on  the  house  of  Colonel 
Mallory.  Picket-guards  occupied  it  in- 
termittently during  the  month  of  June. 
It  was  not  imtil  the  first  day  of  July  that 
a  permanent  encampment  was  made 
there,  consisting  of  the  Third  Massachu- 
setts Regiment,  which  moved  from  the 
fort,  the  Fourth,  which  moved  from  New- 
port News,  and  the  Naval  Brigade,  all 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier- Gen- 
eral Pierce, —  the  camp  being  infoi'mal- 
ly  called  Camp  Greble,  in  honor  of  the 
lieutenant  of  that  name  who  fell  brave- 
ly in  the  disastrous  affair  of  Big  Bethel. 
Here  we  remained  until  July  16th,  when, 
our  term  of  enlistment  having  expired, 
we  bade  adieu  to  Hampton,  its  ancient 
relics,  its  deserted  houses,  its  venerable 
church,  its  trees  and  gardens,  its  con- 
trabands, all  so  soon  to  be  wasted  and 
scattered  by  the  torch  of  Virginia  Van- 
dals. We  passed  over  the  bridge,  the 
rebuilding  of  which  was  completed  the 
day  before,  marched  to  the  fort,  exchang- 
ed our  rifle  muskets  for  an  older  pattern, 
listened  to  a  farewell  address  from  Gen- 
eral Butler,  bade  good-bye  to  Colonel 
Dimick,  and  embarked  for  Boston.  It 
was  during  this  encampment  at  Hamp- 
ton, and  two  previous  visits,  somewhat 
hurried,  while  as  yet  it  was  without  a 
permanent  guard,  that  my  personal 
knowledge  of  the  negroes,  of  their  feel- 
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ings,  desires,  aspirations,  capacities,  and 
habits  of  life  was  mainly  obtained. 

A  few  words  of  local  history  and  de- 
scription may  illustrate  the  narrative. 
Hampton  is  a  town  of  considerable  his- 
toric interest.  First  among  civilized  men 
the  illustrious  adventurer  Captain  John 
Smith  with  his  comrades  visited  its  site 
in  1607,  while  exjaloring  the  mouth  of 
James  Eiver  to  find  a  home  for  the  first 
colonists.  Here  they  smoked  the  calu- 
met of  peace  with  an  Indian  tribe.  To 
the  neighboring  promontory,  whete  they 
found  good  anchorage  and  hospitality, 
they  gave  the  name  of  Point  Comfort, 
■which  it  still  bears.  Hampton,  though 
a  settlement  was  commenced  there  in 
1610,  did  not  become  a  town  until  1705. 
Hostile  fleets  have  twice  appeared  be- 
fore it.  The  first  time  was  in  October, 
1775,  when  some  tenders  sent  by  Lord 
Dunmore  to  destroy  it  were  repulsed  by 
the  citizens,  aided  by  the  Culpepper  rifle- 
men. Then  and  there  was  the  first  bat- 
tle of  the  Revolution  in  Virginia.  Again 
in  June,  1813,  it  was  attacked  by  Ad- 
miral Cockburn  and  General  Beckwith, 
and  scenes  of  pillage  followed,  dishonora- 
ble to  the  British  soldiery.  Jackson,  in  his 
address  to  his  army  just  before  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans,  conjured  his  soldiers 
to  remember  Hampton.  Until  the  re- 
cent conflagration,  it  abounded  in  an- 
cient relics.  Among  them  was  St.  John's 
Church,  the  main  body  of  which  was  of 
imported  brick,  and  built  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  fury 
of  Secession  irreverently  destroyed  this 
memorial  of  antiquity  and  religion,  which 
even  a  foreign  soldiery  had  spared.  One 
inscription  in  the  graveyard  surrounding 
the  church  is  as  early  as  1701,  and  even 
earlier  dates  are  found  on  tombstones 
in  the  fields  a  mile  distant.  The  Court- 
House,  a  clumsy  old  structure,  in  which 
was  the  law-office  of  Colonel  Mallory, 
contained  judicial  records  of  a  very  early 
colonial  period.  Some,  which  I  exam- 
ined, bore  date  of  1634.  Several  old 
houses,  with  spacious  rooms  and  high  or- 
namented celHngs,  gave  evidence  that  at 
one  time  they  had  been  occupied  by  citi- 


zens of  considerable  taste  and  rank.  A 
friend  of  mine  found  among  the  rub- 
bish of  a  deserted  house  an  English  il- 
lustrated edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  of 
the  date  of  1 725,  and  Boyle's  Oxford  edi- 
tion of  "  The  Epistles  of  Phalaris,"  fa- 
mous in  classical  controversy,  printed  in 
1718.  The  proximity  of  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, of  the  fashionable  watering-place 
of  Old  Point,  and  of  the  anchorage  of 
Hampton  Roads,  has  contributed  to  the 
interest  of  the  town.  To  this  region 
came  in  summer-time  pubUc  men  weary 
of  their  cares,  army  and  navy  oflicers  on 
furlough  or  retired,  and  the  gay  daugh- 
ters of  Virginia.  In  front  of  the  fort, 
looking  seaward,  was  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  Floyd ;  between  the  fort  and 
the  town  was  that  of  John  Tyler.  Presi- 
dent Jackson  sought  refuge  from  care 
and  solicitation  at  the  Pip  Paps,  whith- 
er he  was  followed  by  his  devoted  friend, 
Mr.  Blair.  So  at  least  a  contraband  in- 
formed me,  who  said  he  had  often  seen 
them  both  there. 

Nevertheless,  the  town  bore  no  evi- 
dence of  thrift.  It  looked  as  though  it 
were  sleepy  and  indolent  in  the  best  of 
times,  having  oysters  for  its  chief  mer- 
chandise. The  streets  were  paved,  but 
the  pavements  were  of  large  irregular 
stones,  and  unevenly  laid.  Few  houses 
were  new,  and,  excepting  St.  John's 
Church,  the  public  edifices  were  mean. 
All  these  have  been  swept  away  by  the 
recent  conflagration,  a  waste  of  proper- 
ty indefensible  on  any  military  prin- 
ciples. The  buildings  might  have  fur- 
nished winter-quarters  for  our  troops,  but 
in  that  climate  they  were  not  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  perhaps  not  desirable, 
or,  if  required,  could  be  easily  replaced 
by  temporary  habitations  constructed  of 
lumber  imported  from  the  North  by  sea. 
But  the  Rebel  chiefs  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  heroic  attitudes,  and  while 
playing  the  part  of  incendiaries,  they 
fancied  their  action  to  be  as  sublime  as 
that  of  the  Russians  at  Moscow.  With 
such  a  precedent  of  Vandalism,  no  rav- 
ages of  our  own  troops  can  hereafter  be 
complained  of. 
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The  prevailing  exodus,  leaving  less  than 
a  dozen  white  men  behind,  testifies  the  po- 
litical feelings  of  the  people.  Only  two 
votes  were  thrown  against  the  ordinance 
of  Secession.  Whatever  of  Union  senti- 
ment existed  there  had  been  swept  away 
by  such  demagogues  as  Mallory,  Gary, 
Magruder,  Shiels,  and  Hope.  Hastily  as 
they  left,  they  removed  In  most  cases  all 
their  furniture,  leaving  only  the  old  Vir- 
ginia sideboard,  too  heavy  to  be  taken 
away.  In  a  few  exceptional  cases,  from 
the  absence  of  the  owner  or  other  cause, 
the  house  was  still  furnished ;  but  gener- 
ally nothing  but  old  letters,  torn  books, 
newspapers,  cast-off  clothing,  strewed  the 
flolDrs.  Earely  have  I  enjoyed  the  hours 
more  than  when  roaming  from  cellar  to 
garret  these  tenantless  houses.  A  desert- 
ed dwelling !  How  the  Imagination  Is 
fascinated  by  what  may  have  there  trans- 
pired of  human  joy  or  sorrow,  —  the  soli- 
tary struggles  of  the  soul  for  better  things, 
the  dawn  and  the  fruition  of  love,  the 
separations  and  reunions  of  families,  the 
hearth-stone  consecrated  by  affection  and 
prayer,  the  bridal  throng,  the  birth  of 
new  lives,  the  farewells  to  the  world,  the 
funeral  train. 

But  more  Interesting  and  Instructive 
were  the  features  of  slave-life  which  here 
opened  to  us.  The  negroes  who  remain- 
ed, of  whom  there  may  have  been  three 
hundred  of  all  ages,  lived  in  small  wood- 
en shanties,  generally  In  the  rear  of  the 
master's  house,  rarely  having  more  than 
one  room  on  the  lower  floor,  and  that 
containing  an  open  fireplace  where  the 
cooking  for  the  master's  family  was  done, 
tables,  chairs,  dishes,  and  the  miscellane- 
ous utensils  of  household  life.  The  mas- 
ters had  taken  with  them,  generally,  their 
waiting -maids  and  house  -  servants,  and 
had  desired  to  carry  all  their  slaves  with 
them.  But  In  the  hasty  preparations,  — 
particularly  where  the  slaves  were  living 
away  from  their  master's  close,  or  had  a 
family,  —  It  was  difficult  to  remove  them 
against  their  will,  as  they  could  skulk  for 
a  few  hours  and  then  go  where  they  pleas- 
ed. Some  voluntarily  left  their  slaves 
behind,  not  having  the  means  to  provide 


for  them,  or,  anticipating  a  return  at  no 
distant  day,  desired  them  to  stay  and 
guard  the  property.  The  slaves  who  re- 
mained lived  upon  the  little  pork  and 
corn-meal  that  were  left  and  the  growing 
vegetables.  They  had  but  little  to  do. 
The  women  looked  after  their  meagre 
household  concerns,  but  the  men  were 
generally  Idle,  standing  in  groups,  or  sit- 
ting in  front  of  the  shanties  talking  with 
the  women.  Some  began  to  serve  our 
officers  as  soon  as  we  were  quartered  in 
the  town,  while  a  few  others  set  up  cake- 
stands  upon  the  street. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  post  that  some  breastworks  should 
be  thrown  up,  and  a  fine  was  plan- 
ned extending  from  the  old  cemetery 
northward  to  the  new  one,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant.  Our  own  ti-oops  were 
disinclined  to  the  labor,  their  time  be- 
ing nearly  expired,  and  they  claiming 
that  they  had  done  their  share  of  fatigue 
duty  both  at  the  fort  and  at  Newport 
News.  A  member  of  Brigadier-General 
Pierce's  staff —  an  efficient  officer  and  a 
humane  gentleman  —  suggested  the  em- 
ployment of  the  contrabands  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  them  with  rations,  an  expe- 
dient best  for  them  and  agreeable  to  us. 
He  at  once  dictated  a  telegram  to  Gen- 
eral Butler  m  these  words  :  —  "  Shall  we 
put  the  contrabands  to  work  on  the  in- 
trenchments,  and  will  you  furnish  them 
with  rations  ?  "  An  affirmative  answer 
was  promptly  received  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, July  8th,  and  that  was  the  first  day 
In  the  course  of  the  war  in  which  the 
negro  was  employed  upon  the  military 
works  of  our  army.  It  therefore  marks 
a  distinct  epoch  In  its  progress  and  In  Its 
relations  to  the  colored  population.  The 
writer  —  and  henceforth  his  narrative 
must  Indulge  in  the  frequent  use  of  the 
first  person  —  was  specially  detailed  from 
his  post  as  private  in  Company  L  of  the 
Third  Regiment  to  collect  the  contra- 
bands, record  their  names,  ages,  and  the 
names  of  their  masters,  provide  their  tools, 
superintend  their  labor,  and  procure  their 
rations.  My  comrades  smiled,  as  I  under- 
took the  novel  duty,  enjoying  the  spec- 
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tacle  of  a  Massachusetts  Republican  con- 
verted into  a  Virginia  slave-master.  To 
me  it  seemed  rather  an  opportunity  to 
lead  them  from  the  house  of  bondage  nev- 
er to  return.  For,  whatever  may  be  the 
general  duty  to  this  race,  to  all  such  as 
■we  have  in  any  way  employed  to  aid  our 
armies  our  national  faith  and  our  per- 
sonal honor  are  pledged.  The  code  of 
a  gentleman,  to  say  nothing  of  a  higher 
law  of  rectitude,  necessitates  protection 
to  this  extent.  Abandoning  one  of  these 
faithful  allies,  who,  if  delivered  up,  would 
be  reduced  to  severer  servitude  because 
of  the  education  he  had  received  and  the 
services  he  had  performed,  probably  to  be 
transported  to  the  remotest  slave  region 
as  now  too  dangerous  to  remain  near  its 
borders,  we  should  be  accursed  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  I  felt  assured  that 
from  that  hour,  whatsoever  the  fortunes 
of  the  war,  every  one  of  those  enrolled 
defenders  of  the  Union  had  vindicated 
beyond  all  future  question,  for  himself,  his 
wife,  and  their  issue,  a  title  to  American 
citizenship,  and  become  heir  to  all  the 
immunities  of  Magna  Charta,  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

Passing  through  the  principal  streets, 
I  told  the  contrabands  that  when  they 
heard  the  court-house  bell,  which  would 
ring  soon,  they  must  go  to  the  court- 
house yard,  where  a  communication 
would  be  made  to  them.  In  the  mean 
time  I  secured  the  valuable  services  of 
some  fellow-privates,  one  for  a  quarter- 
master, two  others  to  aid  in  superintend- 
ing at  the  trenches,  and  the  orderly-ser- 
geant of  my  own  company,  whose  expert- 
ness  in  the  drill  was  equalled  only  by 
his  general  good  sense  and  business  ca- 
pacity. Upon  the  ringing  of  the  bell, 
about  forty  contrabands  came  to  the 
yard.  A  second  exploration  added  to 
the  number  some  twenty  or  more,  who 
had  not  heard  the  original  summons. 
They  then  came  into  the  building,  where 
they  were  called  to  order  and  addressed. 
I  had  argued  to  judges  and  juries,  but  I 
had  never  spoken  to  such  auditors  before 
in  a  court-room.     I  told  them  that  the 


colored  men  had  been  employed  on  the 
breastworks  of  the  Rebels,  and  we  need- 
ed their  aid,  —  that  they  would  be  requir- 
ed to  do  only  such  labor  as  we  ourselves 
had  done,  —  that  they  should  be  treated 
kindly,  and  no  one  should  be  obliged  to 
work  beyond  his  capacity,  or  if  unweU, 
—  and  that  they  should  be  furnished  in  a 
day  or  two  with  full  soldiers'  rations.  I 
told  them  that  their  masters  had  said  they 
were  an  indolent  people,  —  that  I  did  not 
believe  the  charge, —  that  I  was  going 
home  to  Massachusetts  soon  and  should 
be  glad  to  report  that  they  were  as  indus- 
trious as  the  whites.  They  generally 
showed  no  displeasure,  some  even  say- 
ing, that,  not  having  done  much  for  some 
time,  it  was  the  best  thing  for  them  to  be 
now  employed.  Four  or  five  men  over 
fiity  years  old  said  that  they  suffered  from 
rheumatism,  and  could  not  work  without 
injury.  Being  confirmed  by  the  by-stand- 
ers,  they  were  dismissed.  Other  old  men 
said  they  would  do  what  they  could,  and 
they  were  assured  that  no  more  would  be 
required  of  them.  Two  of  them,  provid- 
ed with  a  bucket  and  dipper,  were  de- 
tailed to  carry  water  all  the  time  along 
the  line  of  laborers.  Two  young  men 
fretted  a  httle,  and  claimed  to  be  dis- 
abled in  some  way.  They  were  told 
to  resume  their  seats,  and  try  first  and 
see  what  they  could  do,  —  to  the  evident 
amusement  of  the  rest,  who  knew  them  to 
be  indolent  and  disposed  to  shirk.  A  few 
showed  some  sulkiness,  but  it  all  passed 
away  after  the  first  day,  when  they  found 
that  they  were  to  be  used  kindly.  One 
well-dressed  young  man,  a  carpenter,  feel- 
ing a  little  better  than  his  associates,  did 
not  wear  a  pleasant  face  at  first.  Finding 
out  his  trade,  we  set  him  to  sawing  the 
posts  for  the  intrenchments,  and  he  was 
entirely  reconciled.  Free  colored  men 
were  not  required  to  work ;  but  one  vol- 
unteered, wishing,  as  he  said,  to  do  his 
part.  The  contrabands  complained  that 
the  free  colored  men  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  work  on  the  intrenchments  as 
well  as  they.  I  thought  so  too,  but  fol- 
lowed my  orders.  A  few  expressed  some 
concern  lest  their  masters  should  punish 
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tliem  for  serving  us,  if  they  ever  returned. 
One  inquired  suspiciously  why  we  took 
the  name  of  his  master.  My  reply  was, 
that  it  was  taken  in  order  to  identify 
them,  —  an  explanation  with  which  he 
was  more  satisfied  than  I  was  myself. 
Several  were  without  shoes,  and  said 
that  they  could  not  drive  the  shovel  into 
the  earth.  They  were  told  to  use  the 
picks.  The  rest  of  the  forenoon  being 
occupied  in  registering  their  names  and 
ages,  and  the  names  of  their  masters,  they 
were  dismissed  to  come  together  on  the 
ringing  of  the  bell,  at  two,  p.  M. 

It  had  been  expressly  understood  that 
I  was  to  have  the  exclusive  control  and 
supervision  of  the  negroes,  directing  their 
hours  of  labor  and  their  rests,  without  in- 
terference from  any  one.  The  work  it- 
self was  to  be  planned  and  superintend- 
ed by  the  officers  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Eegiments.  This  exclusive  control  of  the 
men  was  necessarily  confided  to  one,  as 
different  lieutenants  detailed  each  day 
could  not  feel  a  responsibility  for  their 
welfare.  One  or  two  of  these,  when  rests 
were  allowed  the  negroes,  were  some- 
what disgusted,  saying  that  negroes  could 
dig  all  the  time  as  well  as  not.  I  had 
had  some  years  before  an  experience  with 
the  use  of  the  shovel  under  a  warm  sun, 
and  knew  better,  and  I  wished  I  could 
superintend  a  corps  of  lieutenants  and 
apply  their  own  theory  to  themselves. 

At  two,  p.  JW.,  the  contrabands  came 
together,  answered  to  their  names,  and, 
each  taking  a  shovel,  a  spade,  or  a  pick, 
began  to  work  upon  the  breastworks  fai'- 
thest  from  the  village  and  close  to  the 
new  cemetery.  The  afternoon  was  very 
warm,  the  warmest  we  had  in  Hampton. 
Some,  used  only  to  household  or  other 
light  work,  wilted  under  the  heat,  and 
they  were  told  to  go  into  the  cemetery  and 
lie  down.  I  remember  distinctly  a  corpu- 
lent colored  man,  down  whose  cheeks  the 
perspiration  rolled  and  who  said  he  felt 
badly.  He  also  was  told  to  go  away  and 
rest  until  he  was  better.  He  soon  came 
back  reheved,  and  there  was  no  more 
faithful  laborer  among  them  all  during 
the  rest  of  the  time.      Twice  or  three 


times  in  the  afternoon  an  intermission  of 
fifteen  minutes  was  allowed  to  all.  Thus 
they  worked  until  six  in  the  evening, 
when  they  were  dismissed  for  the  day. 
They  deposited  their  tools  in  the  court- 
house, where  each  one  of  his  own  accord 
carefully  put  his  pick  or  shovel  where  he 
could  find  it  again,  —  sometimes  behind  a 
door  and  sometimes  in  a  sly  corner  or  un- 
der a  seat,  preferring  to  keep  his  own  tool. 
They  were  then  informed  that  they  must 
come  together  on  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
the  next  morning  at  four  o'clock.  They 
thought  that  too  early,  but  they  were  as- 
sured that  the  system  best  for  their  -health 
would  be  adopted,  and  they  would  after- 
wards be  consulted  about  changing  it. 
The  next  morning  we  did  not  rise  quite 
so  early  as  four,  and  the  bell  was  not 
rung  till  some  minutes  later.  The  con- 
trabands were  prompt,  their  names  had 
been  called,  and  they  had  marched  to 
the  trenches,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant, 
and  were  fairly  at  work  by  half-past  four 
or  a  quarter  before  five.  They  did  ex- 
cellent service  during  the  morning  hours, 
and  at  seven  were  dismissed  till  eight. 
The  roll  was  then  called  again,  absences, 
if  any,  noted,  and  by  half-past  eight  they 
were  at  their  post.  They  continued  at 
the  trenches  till  eleven,  being  allowed 
rests,  and  were  then  dismissed  until  three, 
p.  M.,  being  relieved  four  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when,  the  bell  being 
rung  and  the  roll  called,  they  resumed 
their  work  and  continued  till  six,  when 
they  were  dismissed  for  the  day.  Such 
were  the  hours  and  usual  course  of  their 
labor.  Their  number  was  increased  some 
half  dozen  by  fugitives  from  the  back- 
country,  who  came  in  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  serve  on  the  intrenchments. 
The  contrabands  worked  well,  and  in 
no  instance  was  it  found  necessary  for 
the  superintendents  to  urge  them.  There 
was  a  public  opinion  among  them  against 
idleness,  which  answered  for  discipline. 
Some  da3^s  they  worked  with  our  soldiers, 
and  It  was  found  that  they  did  more  work, 
and  did  the  nicer  parts  —  the  facings  and 
dressings  —  better.  Colonels  Packard 
and  Wardrop,  under  whose  direction  the 
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breastworks  were  constructed,  and  Gen- 
eral Butler,  who  visited  them,  expressed 
satisfaction  at  the  work  which  the  con- 
trabands had  done.  On  the  14th  of  July, 
Mr.  Russell,  of  the  London  "  Times,"  and 
Dr.  Bellows,  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
came  to  Hampton  and  manifested  much 
interest  at  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
The  result  was,  indeed,  pleasing.  A  sub- 
altern officer,  to  whom  I  had  insisted  that 
the  contrabands  should  be  treated  with 
kindness,  had  sneered  at  the  idea  of  ap- 
plying philanthropic  notions  in  time  of 
war.  It  was  found  then,  as  always,  that 
decent  persons  will  accomplish  more  when 
treated  at  least  like  human  beings.  The 
same  principle,  if  we  will  but  credit  our 
own  experience  and  Mr.  Earey,  too,  may 
with  advantage  be  extended  to  our  rela- 
tions with  the  beasts  that  serve  us. 

Three  daj-s  after  the  contrabands  com- 
menced their  work,  five  days'  rations 
were  served  to  them,  —  a  soldier's  ration 
for  each  laborer,  and  half  a  ration  for 
each  dependant.  The  allowance  was 
liberal, — as  a  soldier's  ration,  if  properly 
cooked,  is  more  than  he  generally  needs, 
and  the  dependant  for  whom  a  half- ra- 
tion was  received  might  be  a  wife  or  a 
half- grown  child.  It  consisted  of  salt 
beef  or  pork,  hard  bread,  beans,  rice, 
coffee,  sugar,  soap,  and  candles,  and 
where  the  family  was  large  it  made  a 
considerable  pile.  The  recipients  went 
home,  appearing  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
feeling  assured  that  our  promises  to  them 
would  be  performed.  On  Sunday  fresh 
meat  was  served  to  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  the  troops. 

There  was  one  striking  feature  in  the 
contrabands  which  must  not  be  omitted. 
I  did  not  hear  a  profane  or  vulgar  word 
spoken  by  them  during  my  superintend- 
ence, a  remark  which  it  will  be  difficult 
to  make  of  any  sixty-four  white  men  tak- 
en together  anywhere  in  our  army.  In- 
deed, the  greatest  discomfort  of  a  soldier, 
who  desires  to  remain  a  gentleman  in  the 
camp,  is  the  perpetual  reiteration  of  lan- 
guage which  no  decent  lips  would  utter 
in  a  sister's  presence.  But  the  negroes, 
so    dogmatically   pronounced    unfit    for 


freedom,  were  in  this  respect  models  for 
those  who  make  high  boasts  of  civility 
of  manners  and  Christian  culture.  Out 
of  the  sixty-four  who  worked  for  us,  all 
but  half  a  dozen  were  members  of  the 
Church,  generally  the  Baptist.  Although 
without  a  pastor,  they  held  religious  meet- 
ings on  the  Sundays  which  we  passed  in 
Hampton,  which  were  attended  by  about 
sixty  colored  persons  and  three  hundred 
soldiers.  The  devotions  were  decorously 
conducted,  bating  some  loud  shouting  by 
one  or  two  excitable  brethren,  which  the 
better  sense  of  the  rest  could  not  suppress. 
Their  prayers  and  exhortations  were  fer- 
vent, and  marked  by  a  simplicity  which 
is  not  infrequently  the  richest  eloquence. 
The  soldiers  behaved  with  entire  propri- 
ety, and  two  exhorted  them  with  pious 
unction,  as  children  of  one  Father,  ran- 
somed by  the  same  Kedeemer. 

To  this  general  propriety  of  conduct 
among  the  contrabands  intrusted  to  me 
there  was  only  one  exception,  and  that 
was  in  the  case  of  Joe  ;  his  sur- 
name I  have  forgotten.  He  was  of  a  va- 
grant disposition,  and  an  inveterate  shirk. 
He  had  a  plausible  speech  and  a  distorted 
imagination,  and  might  be  called  a  dem- 
agogue among  darkies.  He  bore  an  ill 
physiognomy,  —  that  of  one  "  fit  for  trea- 
sons, stratagems,  and  spoils."  He  was  dis- 
liked by  the  other  contrabands,  and  had 
been  refused  admission  to  their  Church, 
which  he  wished  to  join  in  order  to  get 
up  a  character.  Last,  but  not  least,  among 
his  sins,  he  was  accustomed  to  beat  his 
wife,  of  which  she  accused  him  In  my  pres- 
ence ;  whereupon  he  justified  himself  on 
the  brazen  assumption  that  all  husbands 
did  the  same.  There  was  no  good  reason 
to  believe  that  he  had  already  been  tam- 
pered with  by  Rebels ;  but  his  price  could 
not  be  more  than  five  dollars.  He  would 
be  a  disturbing  element  among  the  labor- 
ers on  the  breastworks,  and  he  was  a  dan- 
gerous person  to  be  so  near  the  lines ;  we 
therefore  sent  him  to  the  fort.  The  last 
I  heard  of  him,  he  was  at  the  Rip  Raps, 
bemoaning  his  isolation,  and  the  butt  of 
our  soldiers  there,  who  charged  him  with 
being  a  "  Secesh,"  and  confounded  him 
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by  gravely  asserting  that  tbey  were  such 
tbemselves  and  bad  seen  bim  witb  tbe 
"  Secesb  "  at  Yorktown.  Tbis  was  tbe 
single  goat  among  tbe  sbeep. 

On  Monday  evening,  July  15tb,  wben 
the  contrabands  deposited  tbeir  tools  in 
tbe  court-bouse,  I  requested  tbem  to  stop 
a  moment  in  tbe  yard.  I  made  each  a 
present  of  some  tobacco,  ■wbicb  all  tbe 
men  and  most  of  tbe  women  use.  As 
tbey  gathered  in  a  circle  around  me, 
bead  peering  over  bead,  I  spoke  to  tbem 
briefly,  thanking  tbem  for  tbeir  cordial 
woi'k  and  complimenting  tbeir  behavior, 
remarking  that  I  bad  beard  no  profane  or 
vulgar  word  from  tbem,  in  wbicb  they  were 
an  example  to  us,  —  adding  that  it  was 
the  last  time  I  should  meet  tbem,  as  we 
were  to  march  homeward  in  the  morning, 
and  that  I  should  bear  to  my  people  a 
good  report  of  tbeir  industry  and  morals. 
There  was  another  word  that  I  could  not 
leave  without  speaking.  Never  before  in 
our  history  had  a  Northern  man,  believ- 
ing in  tbe  divine  right  of  all  men  to  their 
liberty,  bad  an  opportunity  to  address 
an  audience  of  sixty-four  slaves  and  say 
what  the  Spirit  moved  bim  to  utter, — and 
I  should  have  been  false  to  all  that  is  true 
and  sacred,  if  I  bad  let  it  pass.  I  said  to 
them  that  there  was  one  more  word  for 
me  to  add,  and  that  was,  that  every  one 
of  tbem  was  as  much  entitled  to  his  free- 
dom as  I  was  to  mine,  and  I  hoped  tbey 
would  all  now  secure  it.  "  Believe  you, 
boss,"  was  the  general  response,  and  each 
one  with  bis  rough  gravelly  hand  grasped 
mine,  and  with  tearful  eyes  and  broken 
utterances  said,  "  God  bless  you  !"  "  May 
we  meet  in  Heaven  ! "  "  My  name  is 
Jack  Allen,  don't  forget  me  ! "  "  Eemem- 
ber  me,  Kent  Anderson  ! "  and  so  on. 
No,  —  I  may  forget  the  playfellows  of  my 
childhood,  my  college  classmates,  my  pro- 
fessional associates,  my  comrades  in  arms, 
but  I  will  remember  you  and  your  bene- 
dictions until  I  cease  to  breathe  !  Fare- 
well, honest  hearts,  longing  to  be  free ! 
and  may  the  kind  Providence  which  for- 
gets not  the  sparrow  shelter  and  protect 
you! 

During  our  encampment  at  Hampton, 


I  occupied  much  of  my  leisure  time  in 
conversations  with  the  contrabands,  both 
at  tbeir  work  and  in  tbeir  shanties,  en- 
deavoring to  collect  their  currents  of 
thought  and  feeling.  It  remains  for  me 
to  give  the  results,  so  far  as  any  could  be 
arrived  at. 

There  were  more  negroes  of  unmixed 
African  blood  than  we  expected  to  find. 
But  many  were  entirely  bleached.  One 
man,  working  on  the  breastworks,  owned 
by  his  cousin,  whose  name  he  bore,  was 
no  darker  than  white  laborers  exposed 
by  their  occupation  to  the  sun,  and  could 
not  be  distinguished  as  of  negro  descent. 
Opposite  our  quarters  was  a  young  slave 
woman  who  bad  been  three  times  a  moth- 
er without  ever  having  been  a  wife.  You 
could  not  discern  in  her  three  daugh- 
ters, either  in  color,  feature,  or  texture 
of  hair,  the  slightest  trace  of  African 
lineage.  They  were  as  light-faced  and 
fair-haired  as  tbe  Saxon  slaves  whom  tbe 
Koman  Pontiff,  Gregory  tbe  Great,  met 
in  tbe  markets  of  Kome.  If  they  were 
to  be  brought  here  and  their  pedigree 
concealed,  tbey  could  readily  mingle  with 
our  population  and  marry  white  men, 
who  would  never  suspect  that  they  were 
not  pure  Caucasians. 

From  the  best  knowledge  I  could  ob- 
tain, tbe  negroes  in  Hampton  had  rarely 
been  severely  whipped.  A  locust-tree 
in  front  of  tbe  jail  had  been  used  for  a 
whipping-post,  and  they  were  very  de- 
sirous that  it  should  be  cut  down.  It  was 
used,  however,  only  for  what  are  known 
there  as  flagrant  offences,  like  running 
away.  Their  masters,  when  in  ill-tem- 
per, bad  used  rough  language  and  in- 
flicted chance  blows,  but  no  one  ever 
told  me  that  be  bad  suffered  from  sys- 
tematic cruelty  or  been  severely  whip- 
ped, except  Joe,  whose  character  I  have 
given.  Many  of  tbem  bore  testimony  to 
the  great  kindness  of  tbeir  masters  and 
mistresses. 

Separations  of  famibes  bad  been  fre- 
quent. Of  this  I  obtained  definite  knowl- 
edge. When  I  was  registering  tbe  num- 
ber of  dependants,  preparatory  to  the 
requisition  for  rations,  tbe  answer  occa- 
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sionally  was,  "Yes,  I  have  a  wife,  but 
slie  is  not  here."  "  Where  is  she  ? " 
"  She  was  sold  off  two  years  ago,  and  I 
have  not  heard  of  her  since."  The  hus- 
band of  the  woman  who  took  care  of  the 
quarters  of  General  Pierce  had  been  sold 
away  from  her  some  years  before.  Such 
separations  are  regarded  as  death,  and 
the  slaves  re-marry.  In  some  cases  the 
bereft  one  —  so  an  intelligent  negro  as- 
sured me  —  pines  under  his  bereavement 
and  loses  his  value  ;  but  so  elastic  is  hu- 
man nature  that  this  did  not  appear  to 
be  generally  the  case.  The  same  answer 
was  given  about  children, — that  they  had 
been  sold  away.  This,  in  a  slave-breed- 
ing country,  is  done  when  they  are  about 
eight  years  old.  Can  that  be  a  mild 
system  of  servitude  which  permits  such 
enforced  separations  ?  Providence  may, 
indeed,  sunder  forever  those  dearest  to 
each  other,  and  the  stricken  soul  accepts 
the  blow  as  the  righteous  discipline  of  a 
Higher  Power;  but  when  the  bereave- 
ment is  the  arbitrary  dictate  of  human 
will,  there  are  no  such  consolations  to 
sanctify  grief  and  assuage  agony. 

There  is  a  universal  desire  among  the 
slaves  to  be  free.  Upon  this  point  my 
inquiries  were  particular,  and  always 
with  the  same  result.  When  we  said  to 
them,  "  You  don't  want  to  be  free,  —  your 
masters  say  you  don't," — they  manifested 
much  indignation,  answering,  "  We  do 
want  to  be  free, — we  want  to  be  for  our- 
selves." We  inquired  further,  "  Do  the 
house  slaves  who  wear  their  master's 
clothes  want  to  be  free  ?  "  "  We  never 
heard  of  one  who  did  not,"  was  the  in- 
stant reply.  There  might  be,  they  said, 
some  half-crazy  one  who  did  not  care  to 
be  free,  but  they  had  never  seen  one. 
Even  old  men  and  women,  with  crooked 
backs,  who  could  hardly  walk  or  see, 
shared  the  same  feeling.  An  intelligent 
Secessionist,  Lowry  by  name,  who  was 
examined  at  head-quarters,  admitted  that 
a  majority  of  the  slaves  wanted  to  be 
free.  The  more  intelligent  the  slave 
and  the  better  he  had  been  used,  the 
stronger  this  desire  seemed  to  be.  I  re- 
member one  such  particularly,  the  most 


intelligent  one  in  Hampton,  known  as  "  an 
influential  darky  "  ("  darky  "  being  the 
familiar  term  applied  by  the  contrabands 
to  themselves).  He  could  read,  was  an 
exhorter  in  the  Church,  and  officiated  in 
the  absence  of  the  minister.  He  would 
have  made  a  competent  juryman.  His 
mistress,  he  said,  had  been  kind  to  him, 
and  had  never  spoken  so  harshly  to  him 
as  a  captain's  orderly  in  the  Naval  Brig-, 
ade  had  done,  who  assumed  one  day  to 
give  him  orders.  She  had  let  him  work 
where  he  pleased,  and  he  was  to  bring 
her  a  fixed  sum,  and  appropriate  the  sur- 
plus to  his  own  use.  She  pleaded  with 
him  to  go  away  with  her  from  Hampton 
at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  but  she  would 
not  force  him  to  leave  his  family.  Still 
he  hated  to  be  a  slave,  and  he  talked 
like  a  philosopher  about  his  rights.  No 
captive  in  the  galleys  of  Algiers,  not  La- 
fayette in  an  Austrian  dungeon,  ever  pin- 
ed more  for  free  air.  He  had  saved  eigh- 
teen hundred  dollars  of  his  surplus  earn- 
ings in  attending  on  visitors  at  Old  Point, 
and  had  spent  it  all  in  litigation  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  his  wife  and  children,  be- 
longing to  another  master,  whose  will  had 
emancipated  them,  but  was  contested  on 
the  ground  of  the  insanity  of  the  testator. 
He  had  won  a  verdict,  but  his  lawyers 
told  him  they  could  not  obtain  a  judg- 
ment upon  it,  as  the  judge  was  unfavor- 
able to  freedom. 

The  most  frequent  question  asked  of 
one  who  has  had  any  means  of  commu- 
nication with  the  contrabands  during  the 
war  is  in  relation  to  their  knowledge  of 
its  cause  and  purposes,  and  their  inter- 
est in  it.  One  thing  was  evident,  —  in- 
deed, you  could  not  talk  with  a  slave  who 
did  not  without  prompting  give  the  same 
testimony, — that  their  masters  had  been 
most  industrious  in  their  attempts  to  per- 
suade them  that  the  Yankees  were  com- 
ing down  there  only  to  get  the  land,  — 
that  they  would  kill  the  negroes  and 
manure  the  ground  with  them,  or  carry 
them  off  to  Cuba  or  Hayti  and  sell  them. 
An  intelligent  man  who  had  belonged  to 
Colonel  Joseph  Segar  —  almost  the  only 
Union  man  at  heart  in  that  region,  and 
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who  for  that  reason,  being  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  time  the  war  began,  had  not 
dared  to  return  to  Hampton  —  served  the 
staff  of  General  Pierce.  He  bore  the 
highest  testimony  to  the  kindness  of  his 
master,  who,  he  said,  told  him  to  remain, 
—  that  the  Yankees  were  the  friends  of 
his  people,  and  would  use  them  well. 
"But,"  said  David,  —  for  that  was  his 
name,  —  "I  never  heard  of  any  other 
master  who  talked  that  way,  but  they 
all  told  the  worst  stories  about  the  Yan- 
kees, and  the  mistresses  were  more  fu- 
rious even  than  the  masters."  David,  I 
may  add,  spite  of  his  good  master,  longed 
to  be  free. 

The  masters,  in  their  desperation,  had 
within  a  few  months  resorted  to  another 
device  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  their 
slaves.  The  colored  Baptist  minister 
had  been  something  of  a  pet  among  the 
whites,  and  had  obtained  subscriptions 
from  some  benevolent  citizens  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  a  handsome  daughter  of 
his  who  was  exposed  to  sale  on  an  auc- 
tion block,  where  her  beauty  inspired 
competition.  Some  leading  Secession- 
ists, Lawyer  Hope  for  one,  working  some- 
what upon  his  gratitude  and  somewhat 
upon  his  vanity,  persuaded  him  to  offer 
the  services  of  himself  and  his  sons,  in 
a  published  communication,  to  the  cause 
of  Virginia  and  the  Confederate  States. 
The  artifice  did  not  succeed.  He  lost 
his  hold  on  his  congregation,  and  could 
not  have  safely  remained  after  the  whites 
left.  He  felt  uneasy  about  his  betrayal, 
and  tried  to  restore  himself  to  favor  by 
saj-ing  that  he  meant  no  harm  to  his 
people ;  but  his  protestations  were  in 
vain.  His  was  the  deserved  fate  of  those 
in  all  ages  who,  victims  of  folly  or  bribes, 
turn  their  backs  on  their  fellows. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  attempts, 
the  negroes,  with  rare  exceptions,  still 
believed  that  the  Yankees  were  their 
friends.  They  had  learned  something  in 
Presidential  elections,  and  they  thought 
their  masters  could  not  hate  us  as  they 
did,  unless  we  were  their  friends.  They 
believed  that  the  troubles  would  some- 
how or  other  help  them,  although  they 


did  not  understand  all  that  was  going 
on.  They  may  be  pardoned  for  their 
want  of  apprehension,  when  some  of  our 
public  men,  almost  venerable,  and, re- 
puted to  be  very  wise  and  philosophical, 
are  bewildered  and  grope  blindly.  They 
were  somewhat  perplexed  by  the  con- 
tradictory statements  of  our  soldiers, 
some  of  whom,  according  to  their  wish- 
es, said  the  contest  was  for  them,  and 
others  that  it  did  not  concern  them  at 
all  and  they  would  remain  as  before. 
If  it  was  explained  to  them,  that  Lincoln 
was  chosen  by  a  party  who  were  opposed 
to  extending  slavery,  but  who  were  also 
opposed  to  interfering  with  it  in  Vir- 
ginia, —  that  Virginia  and  the  South  had 
rebelled,  and  we  had  come  to  suppress 
the  rebellion,  —  and  although  the  object 
of  the  war  was  not  to  emancipate  them, 
yet  that  might  be  its  result, — they  answer- 
ed, that  they  understood  the  statement 
perfectly.  They  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  fight,  although  willing  to  work.  More 
could  not  be  expected  of  them  while 
nothing  is  promised  to  them.  What  la- 
tent inspirations  they  may  have  remains 
to  be  seen.  They  had  at  first  a  mysteri- 
ous dread  of  fire-arms,  but  familiarity  is 
rapidly  removing  that. 

The  religious  element  of  their  life  has 
been  noticed.  They  said  they  had  pray- 
ed for  this  day,  and  God  had  sent  Lin- 
coln in  answer  to  their  prayers.  We 
used  to  overhear  their  family  devotions, 
somewhat  loud  according  to  their  man- 
ner, in  which  they  prayed  earnestly  for 
our  troops.  They  built  their  hopes  of 
freedom  on  Scriptural  examples,  regard- 
ing the  deliverance  of  Daniel  from  the 
lions'  den,  and  of  the  Three  Childi-en  from 
the  furnace,  as  symbohc  of  their  coming 
freedom.  One  said  to  me,  that  masters, 
before  they  died,  by  their  wills  some- 
times freed  their  slaves,  and  he  thought 
that  a  type  that  they  should  become  free. 

One  Satm'day  evening  one  of  them 
asked  me  to  call  and  see  him  at  his  home 
the  next  morning.  I  did  so,  and  he  hand- 
ed me  a  Bible  belonging  to  his  mistress, 
who  had  died  a  few  days  before,  and 
whose  bier  I  had  helped  to  carry  to  the 
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family  vault.  He  wanted  me  to  read  to 
Mm  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel.  It 
seemed,  that,  as  one  of  the  means  of  keep- 
ing them  quiet,  the  white  clergymen  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  had  read  them 
some  verses  from  it  to  show  that  the  South 
would  prevail,  enforcing  passages  which 
ascribed  great  dominion  to  "  the  king  of 
the  South,"  and  suppressing  those  which 
subsequently  give  the  supremacy  to  "  the 
king  of  the  North."  A  colored  man  who 
could  read  had  found  the  latter  passages 
and  made  them  known.  The  chapter 
is  dark  with  mystery,  and  my  auditor, 
quite  perplexed  as  I  read  on,  remarked, 
"  The  Bible  is  a  very  mysterious  book." 
I  read  to  him  also  the  thirty-fourth  chap- 
ter of  Jeremiah,  wherein  the  sad  proph- 
et of  Israel  records  the  denunciations  by 
Jehovah  of  sword,  pestilence,  and  famine 
against  the  Jews  for  not  proclaiming  lib- 
erty to  their  servants  and  handmaids.  He 
had  not  known  before  that  there  were 
such  passages  in  the  Bible. 

The  conversations  of  the  contrabands 
on  their  title  to  be  regarded  as  freemen 
showed  reflection.  When  asked  if  they 
thought  themselves  fit  for  freedom,  and  if 
the  darkies  were  not  lazy,  their  answer 
was,  "  Who  but  the  darkies  cleared  all 
the  land  round  here  ?  Yes,  there  are 
lazy  darkies,  but  there  are  more  lazy 
whites."  When  told  that  the  free  blacks 
had  not  succeeded,  they  answered  that 
the  free  blacks  have  not  had  a  fair  chance 
under  the  laws,  —  that  they  don't  dare  to 
enforce  their  claims  against  white  men, 
—  that  a  free  colored  blacksmith  had  a 
thousand  dollars  due  to  him  from  white 
men,  but  he  was  afraid  to  sue  for  any 
portion  of  it.  One  man,  when  asked 
why  he  ought  to  be  free,  replied, — "  I  feed 
and  clothe  myself  and  pay  my  master 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  year ; 
and  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
is  just  so  much  taken  from  me,  which 
ought  to  be  used  to  make  me  and  my 
children  comfortable."  Indeed,  broken 
as  was  their  speech  and  limited  as  was 
their  knowledge,  they  reasoned  abstract- 
ly on  their  rights  as  well  as  white  men. 
Locke  or  Channing  might  have  fortified 


the  argument  for  universal  liberty  from 
their  simple  talk.  So  true  Is  it  that  the 
best  thoughts  which  the  human  intellect 
has  produced  have  come,  not  from  afflu- 
ent learning  or  ornate  speech,  but  from 
the  original  elements  of  our  nature,  com- 
mon to  all  races  of  men  and  all  condi- 
tions in  life  ;  and  genius  the  highest  and 
most  cultured  may  bend  with  profit  to 
catch  the  lowliest  of  human  utterances. 

There  was  a  very  general  desire  among 
the  contrabands  to  know  how  to  read. 
A  few  had  learned ;  and  these,  in  every 
Instance  where  we  Inquired  as  to  their 
teacher,  had  been  taught  on  the  sly  in 
their  childhood  by  their  white  playmates. 
Others  knew  their  letters,  but  could  not 
"put  them  together,"  as  they  said.  I 
remember  of  a  summer's  afternoon  seeing 
a  young  married  woman,  perhaps  twenty- 
five  years  old,  seated  on  a  door-step  with 
her  primer  before  her,  trying  to  make 
progress. 

In  natural  tact  and  the  faculty  of 
getting  a  livelihood  the  contrabands  are 
inferior  to  the  Yankees,  but  quite  equal 
to  the  mass  of  the  Southern  popula- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  they 
would  be  less  industrious,  if  free,  than 
the  whites,  particularly  as  they  would 
have  the  encouragement  of  wages.  There 
would  be  transient  difficulties  at  the  out- 
set, but  no  more  than  a  bad  system  lasting 
for  ages  might  be  expected  to  leave  be- 
hind. The  first  generation  might  be  un- 
fitted for  the  active  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship ;  but  this  difficulty, 
under  generous  provisions  for  education, 
would  not  pass  to  the  next.  Even  now 
they  are  not  so  much  behind  the  masses 
of  the  whites.  Of  the  Virginians  who 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  Hampton, 
not  more  than  one  In  fifteen  could  write 
his  name,  and  the  rolls  captured  at  Hat- 
teras  disclose  an  equally  deplorable  igno- 
rance. The  contrabands  might  be  less 
addicted  than  the  now  dominant  race  to 
bowie-knives  and  duels,  think  less  of  the 
value  of  bludgeons  as  forensic  arguments, 
be  less  Inhospitable  to  Innocent  sojourn- 
ers from  Free  States,  and  have  far  In- 
ferior skill  In  robbing  forts  and  arsen- 
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als,  plundering  the  Treasury,  and  betray- 
ing the  country  at  "whose  crib  they  had 
fattened ;  but  mankind  would  forgive 
them  for  not  acquiring  these  accomplish- 
ments of  modern  treason.  As  a  race, 
they  may  be  less  vigorous  and  thrifty 
than  the  Saxon,  but  they  are  more  so- 
cial, docile,  and  alFectionate,  fulfilling  the 
theory  which  Channing  held  in  relation 
to  them,  if  advanced  to  freedom  and  civ- 
ilization. 

If  in  the  progress  of  the  war  they 
should  be  called  to  bear  arms,  there 
need  be  no  reasonable  apprehension  that 
they  would  exhibit  the  ferocity  of  sav- 
age races.  Unlike  such,  they  have  been 
subordinated  to  civilized  life.  They  are 
by  nature  a  religious  people.  They  have 
received  an  education  in  the  Christian 
faith  from  devout  teachers  of  their  own 
and  of  the  dominant  race.  Some  have 
been  taught  (let  us  believe  it)  by  the 
precepts  of  Chi-istlan  masters,  and  some 
by  the  children  of  those  masters,  repeat- 
ing the  lessons  of  the  Sabbath  -  school. 
The  slaveholders  assure  us  that  they 
have  all  been  well  treated.  If  that  be 
so,  they  have  no  wrongs  to  avenge.  As- 
sociated with  our  army,  they  would  con- 
form to  the  stronger  and  more  disciplin- 
ed race.  Nor  is  this  view  disproved  by 
servile  insurrections.  In  those  cases,  the 
insurgents,  without  arms,  without  allies, 
without  discipline,  but  throwing  them- 
selves against  society,  against  govern- 
ment, against  everything,  saw  no  other 
escape  than  to  devastate  and  destroy  with- 
out mercy  in  order  to  get  a  foothold.  If 
they  exterminated,  it  was  because  exter- 
mination was  threatened  against  them. 


In  the  Revolution,  in  the  army  at  Camr 
bridge,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of 
the  war,  against  the  protests  of  South  Ca]> 
olina  by  the  voice  of  Edward  Rutledge, 
but  with  the  express  sanction  of  Washing- 
ton,—  ever  just,  ever  grateful  for  patriot- 
ism, whencesoever  it  came, — the  negroes 
fought  in  the  ranks  with  the  white  men, 
and  they  never  dishonored  the  patriot 
cause.  So  also  at  the  defence  of  New  Or^ 
leans  they  received  from  General  Jackson 
a  noble  tribute  to  their  fidelity  and  soldier- 
like bearing.  Weighing  the  question  his- 
torically and  reflectively,  and  anticipating 
the  capture  of  Richmond  and  New  Or- 
leans, there  need  be  more  serious  appre- 
hension of  the  conduct  of  some  of  our 
own  troops  recruited  in  large  cities  than 
of  a  regiment  of  contrabands  officered 
and  disciplined  by  white  men. 

But  as  events  travel  faster  than  laws 
or  proclamations,  already  in  this  war  with 
Rebellion  the  two  races  have  served  to- 
gether. The  same  breastworks  have  been 
built  by  their  common  toil.  True  and 
valiant,  they  stood  side  by  side  in  the 
din  of  cannonade,  and  they  shared  as 
comrades  in  the  victory  of  Hatteras.  His- 
tory will  not  fail  to  record  that  on  the 
28th  day  of  August,  1861,  when  the  Reb- 
el forts  were  bombarded  by  the  Federal 
army  and  navy,  under  the  command  of 
Major- General  Butler  and  Commodore 
Stringham,  fourteen  negroes,  lately  Vir- 
ginia slaves,  now  contraband  of  war, 
faithfully  and  without  panic  worked  the 
after-gun  of  the  upper  deck  of  the  Min- 
nesota, and  hailed  with  a  victor's  pride 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  they  again  wav- 
ed on  the  soil  of  the  Carolinas. 
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civil  hospitals  they  are  a  priceless  treas- 
ure. 

The  questions  in  regard  to  them  are 
two.  Shall  their  office  be  confined  to 
the  care  of  the  linen  and  stores,  and  the 
supplying  of  extra  diets  and  comforts  ? 
If  admitted  to  officiate  in  the  wards,  how 
far  shall  that  function  extend  ? 

In  England,  there  seems  to  be  a  strong 
persuasion  that  some  time  must  elapse, 
and  perhaps  a  generation  of  doctors  must 
pass  away,  before  the  ministration  of  fe- 
male nurses  in  military  hospitals  can  be- 
come a  custom,  or  even  an  unquestioned 
good.  No  rational  person  can  doubt 
what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  the  pa- 
tients to  have  such  nurses  administer 
nourishment,  when  the  rough  orderlies 
would  not  have  discernment  or  patience 
to  give  the  frequent  spoonful  when  the 
very  life  may  hang  upon  it.  Nobody 
doubts  that  wounds  would  be  cleans- 
ed which  otherwise  go  uncleansed, — 
that  much  irritation  and  suffering  would 
be  relieved  which  there  are  otherwise 
no  hands  to  undertake.  Nobody  doubts 
that  many  lives  would  be  saved  in  every 
great  hospital  from  the  time  that  fevered 
frames  and  the  ffickerings  of  struggling 
vitahty  were  put  under  the  charge  of  the 
nurses  whom  Nature  made.  But  the  dif- 
ficulties and  risks  are  great.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  be  concluded  by  those 
who  know  best,  that  only  a  few  female 
nurses  should  be  admitted  into  military 
and  naval  hospitals  :  that  they  should  be 
women  of  mature  age  and  ascertained 
good  sense,  thoroughly  trained  to  their 
business  :  that  they  should  be  the  women 
who  have  been,  or  who  would  be,  the 
head  nurses  in  other  hospitals,  and  that 
they  should  be  paid  on  that  scale :  that 
they  should  have  no  responsibility,  — 
being  wholly  subject  to  the  surgeons  in 
ward  affairs,  and  to  their  own  superin- 
tendent in  all  others  :  that  no  enthusiasts 
or  religious  devotees  should  be  admitted, 
—  because  that  very  qualification  shows 
that  they  do  not  understand  the  busi- 
ness of  nursing :  that  everything  that  can 
be  as  well  done  by  men  should  be  done 
by  trained  orderlies :  that  convalescents 
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should,  generally  speaking,  be  attended 
on  by  men,  —  and  if  not,  that  each  fe- 
male nurse  of  convalescents  should  have 
a  hundred  or  so  in  her  charge,  whereas 
of  the  graver  cases  forty  or  fifty  are  as 
many  as  one  nurse  can  manage,  with  any 
amount  of  help  from  orderlies.  These 
proposals  give  some  idea  of  what  is  con- 
templated with  regard  to  the  ordinary 
nurses  in  a  General  Military  Hospital. 
The  superintendent  of  the  nurses  in  each 
institution  must  be  a  woman  of  high  qual- 
ity and  large  experience.  And  she  will 
show  her  good  sense,  in  the  first  place,  by 
insisting  on  a  precise  definition  of  her 
province,  that  there  may  be  no  avoidable 
ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officers, 
and  no  cause  of  contention  with  the  cap- 
tain of  service,  or  whatever  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  interior  may  be  called.  She 
must  have  a  decisive  voice  in  the  choice 
of  her  nurses  ;  and  she  will  choose  them 
for  their  qualifications  as  nurses  only,  af- 
ter being  satisfied  as  to  their  character, 
health,  and  temper. 

No  good  nurse  can  endure  any  fuss 
about  her  work  and  her  merits.  Enthu- 
siasts and  devotees  find  immediately  that 
they  are  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  hos- 
pital,— or,  as  we  may  now  say,  they  would 
find  this,  if  they  were  ever  to  enter  a  hos- 
pital :  for,  in  fact,  they  never  now  arrive 
there.  The  preparation  brings  them  to 
a  knowledge  of  themselves  ;  and  the  two 
sorts  oft- women  who  really  and  perma- 
nently become  nurses  are  those  who  de- 
sire to  make  a  living  by  a  useful  and  val- 
ued and  well-paid  occupation,  and  those 
who  benevolently  desire  to  save  life  and 
mitigate  sufi'ering,  with  such  a  temper  of 
sobriety  and  moderation  as  causes  them 
to  endure  hardship  and  ill-usage  with 
firmness,  and  to  dislike  praise  and  ce- 
lebrity at  least  as  much  as  hostility  and 
evil  construction.  The  best  nurses  are 
foremost  in  perceiving  the  absurdity  and 
disagreeableness  of  such  heroines  of  ro- 
mance as  flourished  in  the  press  seven 
years  ago,  —  young  ladies  disappointed 
in  love,  who  went  out  to  the  East,  found 
their  lovers  in  hospital,  and  went  ofi"  with 
them,  to  be  happy  ever  after,  without  any 
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anxiety  or  shame  at  deserting  their  pa- 
tients in  the  wards  without  leave  or  no- 
tice. Not  of  this  order  was  Florence 
Nightingale,  whose  practical  hard  work, 
personal  reserve,  and  singular  adminis- 
trative power  have  placed  her  as  high 
above  impeachment  for  feminine  weak- 
nesses as  above  the  ridicule  which  com- 
monly attends  the  striking  out  of  a  new 
course  by  man  or  woman.  Those  who 
most  honor  her,  and  most  desire  to  follow 
her  example,  are  those  who  most  stead- 
ily bring  their  understandings  and  their 
hearts  to  bear  upon  the  work  which  she 


began.  Her  ill-health  has  withdrawn  her 
from  active  nursing  and  administration ; 
but  she  has  probably  done  more  towards 
the  saving  of  life  by  working  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Wai-Office  in  private  than 
by  her  best-known  deeds  in  her  days  of 
health.  Through  her,  mainly,  it  is  that 
every  nation  has  already  studied  with 
some  success  the  all-important  subject  of 
Health  in  the  Camp  and  in  the  Hospi- 
tal. It  now  lies  in  the  way  of  Ameri- 
can women  to  take  up  the  office,  and, 
we  may  trust,  to  "  better  the  instruc- 
tion." 


A   STORY  OF   THANKSGIVING-TIME. 


Old  Jacob  Newell  sat  despondent  be- 
side his  sitting-room  fire.  Gray-haired 
and  venerable,  with  a  hundred  hard  lines, 
telling  of  the  work  of  time  and  struggle 
and  misfortune,  furrowing  his  pale  face, 
he  looked  the  incarnation  of  silent  sorrow 
and  hopelessness,  waiting  in  quiet  meek- 
ness for  the  advent  of  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors :  waiting,  but  not  hoping,  for  his 
coming ;  without  desire  to  die,  but  with 
no  dread  of  death. 

At  a  short  distance  from  him,  in  an  an- 
cient straight-backed  rocking-crair,  dark 
with  age,  and  clumsy  in  its  antique  carv- 
ings, sat  his  wife.  Stiffly  upright,  and 
with  an  almost  painful  primness  in  dress 
and  figure,  she  sat  knitting  rapidly  and 
with  closed  eyes.  Her  face  was  rigid  as 
a  mask ;  the  motion  in  her  fingers,  as  she 
plied  her  needles,  was  spasmodic  and  ma- 
chine-like ;  the  figure,  though  quiet,  wore 
an  air  of  iron  repose  that  was  most  un- 
easy and  unnatural.  Still,  through  the 
mask  and  from  the  figure  there  stole  the 
aspect  and  air  of  one  who  had  within  her 
deep  wells  of  sweetness  and  love  which  on- 
ly strong  training  or  power  of  education 
had  thus  covered  up  and  obscured.  She 
looked  of  that  stem  Puritanical  stock 
•-■^rhose  iron  will  conquered  the  severity 


of  New  England  winters  and  overcame 
the  stubbornness  of  its  granite  hUls,  and 
whose  idea  of  a  perfect  life  consisted  in 
the  rigorous  discharge  of  all  Christian  du- 
ties, and  the  banishment,  forever  and  at 
all  times,  of  the  levity  of  pleasure  and  the 
folly  of  amusement.  She  could  have  walk- 
ed, if  need  were,  with  composure  to  the 
stake ;  but  she  could  neither  have  joined 
in  a  game  at  cards,  nor  have  entered  into 
a  romp  with  little  children.  All  this  was 
plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  stem  repose  of 
her  countenance  and  the  stiff  harshness 
of  her  figure. 

Upon  the  stained  deal  table,  standing 
a  little  in  the  rear  and  partially  between 
the  two,  reposed  an  open  Bible.  Between 
its  leaves  lay  a  pair  of  large,  old-fashion- 
ed, silver-bowed  spectacles,  which  the  hus- 
band had  but  recently  laid  there,  after 
reading  the  usual  daily  chapter  of  Holy 
Writ.  He  had  ceased  but  a  moment  be- 
fore, and  had  laid  them  down  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  for  his  heart  to-day  was  sore- 
ly oppressed ;  and  no  wonder ;  for,  fol- 
lowing his  gaze  around  the  room,  we  find 
upon  the  otherwise  bare  walls  five  sad 
mementos  of  those  who  had  "  gone  be- 
fore,"—  five  coarse  and  unartistic,  but 
lovincr  tributes  to  the  dead. 
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—  in  the  old  fawning  manner,  to  wliicli 
Holmes  nodded  a  curt  reply. 

The  man  stopped  for  Sophy  to  gather 
up  her  bits  of  broken  China  ■with  which 
she  was  making  a  tea-party  on  the  table, 
and  went  down-stairs. 

Towards  evening  Holmes  went  out,  — 
not  going  through  the  narrow  passage 
that  led  to  the  offices,  but  avoiding  it 
by  a  circuitous  route.  If  it  cost  him 
any  pain  to  think  why  he  did  it,  he 
showed  none  in  his  calm,  observant 
face.  Buttoning  up  his  coat  as  he 
went :  the  October  sunset  looked  as  if 
it  ought  to  be  warm,  but  he  was  death- 
ly cold.  On  the  street  the  young  doctor 
beset  him  again  with  bows  and  news : 
Cox  was  his  name,  I  believe  ;  the  one, 
you  remember,  who  had  such  a  Talley- 
rand nose  for  ferreting  out  successful 
men.  He  had  to  bear  with  him  but  for 
a  few  moments,  however.  They  met  a 
crowd  of  workmen  at  the  corner,  one  of 
whom,  an  old  man  freshly  washed,  with 
honest  eyes  looking  out  of  horn  specta- 
cles, waited  for  them  by  a  fire-plug.  It 
was  Polston,  the  coal- digger,  —  an  ac- 
quaintance, a  far-off  kinsman  of  Holmes, 
in  fact. 

"  Curious  person  making  signs  to  you, 
yonder,"  said  Cox ;  "  hand,  I  presume." 

"  My  cousin  Polston.  If  you  do  not 
know  him,  you  '11  excuse  me  ?  " 

Cox  sniffed  the  air  down  the  street, 
and  twirled  his  rattan,  as  he  went.  The 
coal-digger  was  abrupt  and  distant  in  his 
greeting,  going  straight  to  business. 

"  I  will  keep  yoh  only  a  minute,  Mr. 
Holmes  " 

"  Stephen,"  corrected  Holmes. 

The  old  man's  face  warmed. 

"  Stephen,  then,"  holding  out  his  hand, 
"  sence  old  times  dawn't  shame  yoh,  Ste- 
phen. That 's  heartj^  now.  It 's  only  a 
wured  I  want,  but  it  's  immediate.  Con- 
cernin'  Joe  Yare,  —  Lois's  father,  yoh 
know?     He  's  back." 

"  Back  ?  I  saw  him  to-day,  following 
me  in  the  mill.  His  hair  is  gray  ?  I  think 
it  was  he." 

"  No  doubt.  Yes,  he  's  aged  fast, 
down  in  the  lock-up;  goln'  fast  to  the 


end.  Feeble,  pore-like.  It 's  a  bad  life, 
Joe  Yare's  ;  I  wish  'n'  't  would  be  better 
to  the  end  " 

He  stopped  with  a  -wistful  look  at 
Holmes,  who  stood  outwardly  attentive, 
but  with  little  thought  to  waste  on  Joe 
Yare.  The  old  coal-digger  drummed  on 
the  fire-plug  uneasily. 

"  Myself,  't  was  for  Lois's  sake  I  thowt 
on  it.  To  speak  plain,  —  yoh  '11  mind 
that  Stokes  affair,  th'  note  Yare  brought  ? 
Yes  ?  Ther'  's  none  knows  o'  that  but 
yoh  an'  me.  He  's  safe,  Yare  is,  only  fur 
yoh  an'  me.  Yoh  speak  the  wured  an' 
back  he  goes  to  the  lock-up.  Fur  life. 
D'  yoh  se'e  ?  " 

"  I  see." 

"  He  's  tryin'  to  do  right,  Yare  is." 

The  old  man  went  on,  trj-ing  not  to 
be  eager,  and  watching  Holmes's  face. 

"He  's  tryin'.  Sendin'  him  back  — 
yoh  know  how  that  '11  end.  Seems  like 
as  we  'd  his  soul  in  our  hands.  S'pose, 
—  what  d'  j'oh  think,  if  we  give  him  a 
chance  ?  It 's  yoh  he  fears.  I  see  him 
a-watchin'  yoh ;  what  d'  yoh  think,  if  we 
give  him  a  chance  ?  "  catching  Holmes's 
sleeve.  "  He 's  old,  an'  he 's  trjdn'.  Heh  ?  " 

Holmes  smiled. 

"  We  did  n't  make  the  law  he  broke. 
Justice  before  mercy.  Have  n't  I  heard 
you  talk  to  Sam  in  that  way,  long  ago  ? " 

The  old  man  loosened  his  hold  of 
Holmes's  arm,  looked  up  and  down  the 
street,  uncertain,  disappointed. 

"  The  law.  Yes.  That 's  right !  Yoh  're 
a  just  man,  Stephen  Holmes." 

"  And  yet  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  dun'no'.  Law  's  right,  but 
Yare  's  had  a  bad  chance,  an'  he  's  tryin'. 
An'  we  're  sendin'  him  to  hell.  Some- 
thin'  's  wrong.  But  I  think  yoh  're  a  just 
man,"  looking  keenly  in  Holmes's  face. 

"  A  hard  one,  people  say,"  said  Holmes, 
after  a  pause,  as  they  walked  on. 

He  had  spoken  half  to  himself,  and  re- 
ceived no  answer.  Some  blacker  shadow 
troubled  him  than  old  Yare's  fate. 

"My  mother  was  a  hard  woman, — ■ 
you  knew  her?"  he  said,  abruptly. 

"  She  was  just,  like  yoh.  She  was  one 
o'  th'  elect,  she  said.    Mercy  's  fur  them, 
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—  an'  outside,  justice.  It  's  a  narrer 
showin',  I  'm  thiukiu'." 

"  My  father  was  outside,"  said  Holmes, 
some  old  bitterness  rising  up  in  his  tone, 
his  gray  eye  lighting  ■with  some  unre- 
venged  wrong. 

Polston  did  not  speak  for  a  moment. 

"  Dunnot  bear  malice  agin  her.  They're 
dead,  now.  It  was  n't  left  fur  her  to  judge 
him  out  yonder.  Yoh  've  yer  father's 
eyes,  Stephen,  'times.  Hungry,  pitiful, 
like  women's.  His  got  desper't'  't  th' 
last.  Drunk  hard, — died  of 't,  yoh  know. 
But  she  killed  him,  —  th'  sin  was  writ 
down  fur  her.  Never  was  a  boy  I  loved 
like  him,  when  we  was  boys." 

There  was  a  short  silence. 

"  Yoh  're  like  yer  mother,"  said  Polston, 
striving  for  a  lighter  tone.  "Here," — 
motioning  to  the  heavy  iron  jaws.  "  She 
never  —  let  go.  Somehow,  too,  she  'd 
the  law  on  her  side  in  outward  show- 
in',  an'  th'  right.  But  I  hated  religion, 
knowin'  her.  Well,  ther'  's  a  day  of  mak- 
in'  things  clear,  comin'." 

They  had  reached  the  corner  now, 
and  Polston  turned  down  the  lane. 

"  Yoh  '11  think  o'  Yare's  case  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  Yes.  But  how  can  I  help  it," 
Holmes  said,  lightly,  "  if  I  am  like  my 
mother  here  ?  " —  putting  his  hand  to  his 
mouth. 

"  God  help  us,  how  can  yoh  ?  It  's 
harrd  to  think  father  and  mother  leave 


their  souls  fightin'  in  their  childern,  cos 
th'  love  was  wantin'  to  make  them  one 
here." 

Something  glittered  along  the  street  as 
he  spoke :  the  silver  mountings  of  a  low- 
hung  phaeton  drawn  by  a  pair  of  Mex- 
ican ponies.  One  or  two  gentlemen  on 
horseback  were  alongside,  attendant  on  a 
lady  within.  She  turned  her  fair  face, 
and  pale,  greedy  eyes,  as  she  passed,  and 
lifted  her  hand  languidly  in  recognition 
of  Holmes.     Polston's  face  colored. 

"I  've  heered,"  he  said,  holding  out 
his  grimy  hand.  "  I  wish  yoh  well, 
Stephen,  boy.  So  '11  the  old  'oman. 
Yoh  '11  come  an'  see  us,  soon  ?  Ye  'r'  look- 
in'  fagged,  an'  yer  eyes  is  gettin'  more  like 
yer  father's.  I  'm  glad  things  is  takin' 
a  good  turn  with  yoh ;  an'  yoh  '11  never 
be  like  him,  starvin'  fur  th'  kind  wured, 
an'  havin'  to  die  without  it.  I  'm  glad 
yoh  've  got  true  love.  She  'd  a  fair  face, 
I  think.     I  wish  yoh  well,  Stephen." 

Holmes  shook  the  grimy^hand,  and  then 
stood  a  moment  looking  back  to  the  mill, 
from  which  the  hands  were  jilst  coming, 
and  then  down  at  the  phaeton  moving 
idly  down  the  road.  How  cold  it  was 
growing !  People  passing  by  had  a  sick- 
ly look,  as  if  they  were  struck  by  the 
plague.  He  pushed  the  damp  hair  back, 
wiping  his  forehead,  with  another  glance 
at  the  mill-women  coming  out  of  the  gate, 
and  then  followed  the  phaeton  down  the 
hill. 
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HEALTH  IN 
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In  preparing  to  do  the  duty  of  society 
towards  the  wounded  or  sick  soldier,  the 
first  consideration  is.  What  is  a  Military 
Hospital  ?  No  two  nations  seem  to  have 
answered  this  question  in  the  same  way ; 
yet  it  is  a  point  of  the  first  importance  to 
them  all. 

When  England  went  to  war  last  time, 
after  a  peace  of  forty  years,  the  only  idea 
in  the  minds  of  her  military  surgeons  was 
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of  Regimental  Hospitals.  There  was  to 
be  a  place  provided  as  an  infirmary  for  a 
certain  number  of  soldiers ;  a  certain  num- 
ber of  orderlies  were  to  be  appointed  as 
nurses  ;  and  the  regimental  doctor  and 
hospital-sergeant  were  to  have  the  charge 
of  the  inmates.  In  each  of  these  Regi- 
mental Hosjjitals  there  might  be  patients 
ill  of  a  great  variety  of  disorders,  from 
the  gravest  to  the  lightest,  all  to  be  treat- 
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ed  by  the  same  doctor  or  doctoi-s.  These 
doctors  had  to  make  out  statements  of  all 
the  diets,  as  well  as.  all  the  medicines  re- 
quired by  their  patients,  and  send  in  their 
requisitions  ;  and  it  might  be  said  that  ar- 
rangements had  to  be  separately  made  for 
every  individual  patient  in  the  "whole  ar- 
my. The  doctors  went  to  work  each  in 
his  own  way,  even  in  the  case  of  epidem- 
ics. There  was  no  knowing,  except  by 
guess,  what  diseases  were  the  most  to  be 
apprehended  in  particular  places  or  cir- 
cumstances ;  nor  what  remarkable  phe- 
nomena of  disease  were  showing  them- 
selves on  any  extended  scale ;  nor  what 
improvements  could  be  suggested  in  the 
treatment.  There  was  no  possibility  of 
such  systematic  cleanliness  and  such  ab- 
solute regularity  of  management  as  can 
be  secured  by  organization  on  a  large 
scale.  Yet  the  medical  officers  preferred 
the  plan  to  any  other.  One  plea  was,  that 
the  medical  officers  and  the  patients  were 
acquainted  with  and  attached  to  each  oth- 
er :  and  this  was  very  true.  Another  con- 
sideration was,  that  each  surgeon  liked 
to  have  his  field  of  duty  to  himself,  and 
found  it  an  advantage  to  have  a  large 
variety  of  ailments  to  treat,  to  the  con- 
stant improvement  of  his  experience. 
They  said  that  doctors  and  patients  and 
nurses  all  liked  the  Regimental  Hospi- 
tal best,  and  this  was  clear  proof  that  it 
was  the  best.  They  could  at  that  time 
say  also,  that  every  soldier  and  every 
doctor  had  a  horror  of  General  Hospi- 
tals, where  the  mortality  was  so  exces- 
sive during  the  Peninsular  War  that  be- 
ing carried  to  the  General  Hospital  was 
considered  the  same  thing  as  being  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

Such  being  the  state  of  opinion  and 
feeling  in  the  profession,  it  naturally  hap- 
pened that  British  army-surgeons  stuck 
to  their  Regimental  Hospitals  as  long  as 
they  could,  and,  when  compelled  to  co- 
operate in  a  General  Hospital,  made  the 
institution  as  like  as  possible  to  a  group 
of  Regimental  Hospitals,  —  resisting  all 
effective  organization,  and  baffling  all  the 
aims  of  the  larger  institution. 

In  busy  times,  no  two  Regimental  Hos- 


pitals were  alike  in  their  management, 
because  the  scheme  was  not  capable  of 
expansion.  The  surgeon  and  his  hospi- 
tal-sergeant managed  everything.  The 
surgeon  saw  and  treated  the  cases,  and 
made  out  his  lists  of  articles  wanted.  It 
was  his  proper  business  to  keep  the  books, 
—  to  record  the  admissions,  and  make  the 
returns,  and  keep  the  accounts,  and  post 
up  all  the  documents :  but  professional 
men  do  not  like  this  sort  of  work,  when 
they  want  to  be  treating  disease  ;  and  the 
books  were  too  often  turned  over  to  the 
hospital-sergeant.  His  indispensable  busi- 
ness was  to  superintend  the  wards,  and 
the  attendance  on  the  patients,  the  giving 
them  their  medicines,  etc.,  which  most  of 
us  would  think  enough  for  one  man :  but 
he  had  besides  to  keep  up  the  military 
discipline  in  the  establishment,  —  to  pre- 
pare the  materials  for  the  surgeon's  duty 
at  the  desk,  —  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
orders  for  the  diet  of  all  the  patients,  and 
see  them  fulfilled,  —  to  keep  the  record 
of  all  the  provisions  ordei'ed  and  used  in 
every  department,  —  and  to  take  charge 
of  the  washing,  the  hospital  stores,  the  fur- 
niture, the  surgery,  and  the  dispensary. 
In  short,  the  hospital-sergeant  had  to  be 
at  once  ward-master,  steward,  dispenser, 
sergeant,  clerk,  and  purveyor ;  and,  as 
no  man  can  be  a  six-sided  official,  more 
or  fewer  of  his  duties  were  deputed  to 
the  orderly,  or  to  anybody  within  call. 
Nobody  could  dispute  the  superior  econ- 
dmy  and  comfort  of  having  a  concentra- 
tion of  patients  arranged  in  the  wards 
according  to  their  ailments,  with  a  gen- 
eral kitchen,  a  general  laundry,  a  dispen- 
sary and  surgery,  and  a  staff"  of  officials, 
each  with  his  own  distinct  business,  in- 
stead of  as  many  jacks-of-all-trades,  each 
doing  a  little  of  everything.  Yet  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  fight  made  by  the  surgeons 
for  the  system  of  Regimental  Hospitals 
was  almost  insuperable.  There  was  no 
desire  on  any  hand  to  abolish  their  hos- 
pitals, which  must  always  be  needed  for 
slight,  and  also  for  immediately  pressing 
cases.  What  was  asked  of  them  was  to 
give  way  when  epideniics,  or  a  sudden 
influx  of  wounded,  or  protracted  cases 
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put  a  greater  strain  upon  the  system  than 
it  would  bear. 

The  French,  meantime,  had  three  sorts 
of  hospitals,  —  the  Divisional  ones  coming 
between  the  Regimental  and  the  Gener- 
al. Only  the  very  slightest  cases  ever 
enter  their  Regimental  Hospital ;  those 
which  may  last  weeks  are  referred  to 
the  Divisional ;  and  those  which  may  last 
months,  with  prospect  of  recovery,  to  the 
General  Hospital.  The  Sardinian  plan 
was  nearly  the  same.  The  Russians  had 
Divisional  Hospitals  at  various  stations ; 
and  all  cases  were  carried  to  them. 

The  Regimental  Hospitals  are  wher- 
ever the  regiments  are.  The  advantage 
is,  that  aid  can  be  immediately  rendered, 
—  not  only  In  case  of  wounds,  but  of  chol- 
era, in  which  it  is  desirable  to  lay  a  pa- 
tient down  in  the  nearest  bed  to  which  he 
can  be  conveyed.  The  disadvantages  are 
the  hap-hazard  quality  of  the  site,  the  ab- 
sence of  quiet  and  seclusion,  and  the  lia- 
bility of  being  near  the  scene  of  conflict. 
These  things  cause  the  French  to  prefer 
the  Divisional  Hospital,  which,  while  still 
within  reach.  Is  set  farther  back  from  the 
force,  in  a  picked  situation,  and  managed 
on  a  large  scale  and  with  nicer  exacti- 
tude. 

The  General  Hospital  is  understood  to 
be  at  the  base  of  operations  :  and  this  sup- 
poses, as  a  part  of  its  organization,  a 
system  of  transport,  not  only  good  of  Its 
kind,  but  adequate  to  any  demands  con- 
sequent on  a  great  battle,  or  the  spread 
of  an  epidemic  In  the  camp.  The  nearer 
the  hospital  Is  to  the  active  force,  the  bet- 
ter, of  course ;  but  there  are  conditions 
to  be  fulfilled  first.  It  must  be  safe  from 
the  enemy.  It  must  be  placed  in  a  per- 
manent station.  It  must  be  on  a  good 
road,  and  within  immediate  reach  of  mar- 
kets. It  ought  also  to  be  on  the  way 
home,  for  the  sake  of  the  incurable  or 
the  incapacitated  who  must  be  sent  home. 

In  the  Regimental  Hospital,  the  sur- 
geon may  be  seen  going  from  the  man 
who  has  lost  a  finger  to  a  fever  patient, — 
and  then  to  one  who  has  ophthalmia, — 
passing  on  to  a  fellow  raving  in  delirium 
tremens,  —  next  to  whom  is  a  sufferer  un- 


der bronchitis,  who  will  not  be  allowed  to 
go  out  of  doors  for  weeks  to  come  ;  and  if 
half  a  dozen  are  brought  in  with  cholera 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  officials  do 
not  know  which  way  to  turn. .  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  surgeon  may  be  found  making 
starch  over  the  kitchen  fire,  because  there 
Is  nobody  at  hand  who  understands  how 
to  make  starched  bandages ;  or  he  may 
be  at  the  desk,  casting  up  columns  of  fig- 
ures, or  writing  returns,  when  he  is  ur- 
gently wanted  at  the  bedside.  Such 
things  can  hardly  happen  now ;  but  they 
have  happened  within  ten  years.  The 
Russians,  meantime,  would  be  carrying 
all  manner  of  patients  to  one  of  their  hos- 
pital-stations,—  each  suiFerer  to  the  hos- 
pital of  his  own  division.  The  French 
would  leave  the  men  with  scratches  and 
slight  diarrhcEa  and  delirium  tremens  in 
the  Regimental  Hospital,  —  would  send 
the  fever  and  bronchitis  and  scorbutic  pa- 
tients to  the  Divisional, —  and  any  grave- 
ly wounded,  or  rheumatic,  or  other  very 
long  cases  to  the  General  Hospital  at  the 
base  of  operations. 

Such  arrangements,  however,  are  of  no 
use,  if  the  last  be  not  so  organized  as  to 
render  it  fit  to  supply  what  the  others 
cannot  give,  and  to  answer  purposes  which 
the  others  cannot  even  propose. 

When  doctors  and  soldiers  alike  shud- 
dered at  the  mention  of  the  General  Hos- 
pital as  a  necessary  institution  at  or  near 
the  seat  of  war,  they  were  thinking  of 
what  they  had  seen  or  heard  of  during 
the  Peninsular  Campaigns.  There  were 
such  infirmaries  wherever  there  was  a 
line  of  march  in  Spain  ;  and  they  seem- 
ed to  be  all  alike.  Hospital  gangrene  set 
in  among  the  wounded,  and  fever  among 
the  sick,  so  that  the  soldiers  said,  "  To  send 
a  poor  fellow  to  the  hospital  is  to  send 
him  to  death."  Yet  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done ;  for  it  was  impossible  to 
treat  the  seriously  sick  and  wounded  at 
the  spot  where  they  fell.  During  that 
war,  nearly  twice  the  number  which  com- 
posed the  army  passed  through  the  hos- 
pitals every  year ;  and  of  these  there 
were  known  deaths  to  the  amount  of  thir- 
teen thousand  five  hundi-ed ;  and  thou- 
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sands  more  were  never  the  same  men 
again.  When  the  case  was  better  under- 
stood,—  as  during  the  last  year  in  the 
Crimea,  —  the  mortality  in  the  hospitals 
barely  exceeded  that  of  the  Guards  in 
their  barracks  at  home  !  Recovery  had 
become  the  rule,  and  death  a  remarka- 
ble event.  General  Hospitals  had  come 
to  surpass  all  other  means  of  curing  pa- 
tients, while  fulfilling  their  own  peculiar 
service  to  society  through  new  genera- 
tions. 

What  are  the  functions  of  General 
Hospitals,  besides  curing  the  sick  and 
wounded  ?  some  readers  may  ask,  who 
have  never  particularly  attended  to  the 
subject. 

The  first  business  of  such  institutions 
is  undoubtedly  to  restore  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  sufferers  brought  into  them : 
and  this  includes  the  duty  of  bringing  in 
the  patients  in  the  most  favorable  way, 
receiving  them  in  an  orderly  and  quiet 
manner,  doctoring,  nursing,  feeding,  cloth- 
ing, and  cleaning  them,  keeping  their 
minds  composed  and  cheerful,  and  their 
manners  creditable,  promoting  their  con- 
valescence, and  dismissing  them  in  a  state 
of  comfort  as  to  equipment.  This  is  the 
first  duty,  in  its  many  subdivisions.  The 
next  is  to  obviate,  as  far  as  possible, 
future  disease  in  any  army.  The  third 
grows  out  of  this.  It  is  to  improve  the 
science  of  the  existing  generation  by  a 
full  use  of  the  peculiar  opportunities  of 
observation  afforded  by  the  crop  of  sick- 
ness and  wounds  yielded  by  an  army  in 
action.  To  take  these  in  their  reverse 
order. 

There  must  be  much  to  learn  from  any 
great  assemblage  of  sickness,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  can  be  fully  ascertain- 
ed, even  at  home,  —  and  much  more  in  a 
foreign  climate.  The  medical  body  of 
every  nation  has  very  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  classes  and  modifications  of  dis- 
eases ;  so  that  one  of  the  strongest  desires 
of  the  most  learned  physicians  is  for  an 
improved  classification  and  constantly  im- 
proving nomenclature  of  diseases ;  and 
hospital -records  afford  the  most  direct 
way  to  this  knowledge.     Thus,  while  the 


phenomena  are  frittered  away  among 
Regimental  or  unorganized  General  Hos- 
pitals, a  well-kept  record  in  each  well- 
organized  hospital  will  do  more  than  all 
other  means  to  promote  the  scientific  un- 
derstanding of  disease. 

The  statistics  of  disease  in  armies,  the 
ascertainment  of  the  numbers  who  sick- 
en and  who  die  of  particular  diseases, 
would  save  more  lives  in  future  genera- 
tions than  can  be  now  appreciated ;  but 
what  can  the  regimental  surgeon  do  to- 
wards furnishing  any  trustworthy  mate- 
rials to  such  an  inquiry  ?  A  dozen  doc- 
tors, with  each  his  smattering  of  patients, 
can  learn  and  teach  but  little  while  they 
work  apart :  whereas  a  regular  system 
of  inquiry  and  record,  in  action  where 
the  sick  are  brought  in  in  battalions,  is 
the  best  possible  agency.  Not  only  are 
these  objects  lost  when  surgeons  are  al- 
lowed to  make  the  great  hospital  a  mere 
receptacle  for  a  cluster  of  small  and  des- 
ultory hospitals,  but  the  advantages  of  a 
broad  study  of  diseases  and  their  treat- 
ment are  lost.  Inestimable  facts  of  treat- 
ment are  learned  by  watching,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  place,  a  ward 
full  of  patients  ill  of  the  same  disease. 
People  of  all  countries  know  this  by  the 
special  learning  which  their  physicians 
obtain  in  large  civil  hospitals  :  and  the 
same  thing  happens  In  military  hospi- 
tals, with  the  additional  advantage  that 
the  information  and  improved  art  tend 
to  the  special  safety  of  the  future  soldiery, 
in  whatever  climate  they  may  be  called 
on  to  serve. 

There  has  long  been  some  general  no- 
tion of  the  duty  of  army-surgeons  to  re- 
cord what  they  saw  in  foreign  campaigns; 
but  no  benefit  has  been  reaped  till  of  late. 
The  works  of  French  field-surgeons  have 
long  been  justly  celebrated ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  in  the  statistics  and  the  no- 
menclature of  disease  they  have  done 
much  more  than  others.  The  English 
surgeons  carried  or  sent  home  in  1810 
a  mass  of  papers  about  the  Walcheren 
fever,  and  afterwards  of  the  diseases  of 
the  Peninsular  force  :  but  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Medical  Department  con- 
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sidered  sucli  a  bulk  of  records  trouble- 
some, and  ordered  tliem  to  be  burnt ! 
Sucb  an  act  -n-ill  never  be  perpetrated 
again  :  but  directors  will  have  a  more 
manageable  mass  of  documents  to  deal 
"with  henceforth.  With  a  regular  system 
of  record,  at  a  central  station  of  observa- 
tion, much  more  may  be  done  "with  much 
less  fatigue  to  all  parties. 

But  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  may  well 
be  asked.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion 
of  a  war,  and  amidst  the  pressure  of  hun- 
dreds of  new  cases  in  a  day,  what  can 
the  surgeons  of  the  hospital  be  expected 
to  do  for  science,  or  even  for  the  improve- 
ment of  medical  and  surgical  practice  ?  — 
The  answer  is  seen  in  the  new  arrange- 
ments in  England,  where  a  statistical 
branch  has  been  established  in  the  Army 
Medical  Department.  Of  course,  no  one 
but  the  practising  surgeon  or  physician 
can  furnish  the  pathological  facts  in  each 
indi\"idual  case;  but  this  is  what  every 
active  and  earnest  practitioner  does  al- 
ways and  everywhere,  when  he  sees  rea- 
son for  it.  His  note-book  or  hospital- 
journal  provides  that  raw  material  which 
the  statistical  department  Is  to  arrange 
and  utilize.  The  result  will  be  that  a 
flood  of  light  will  be  cast  on  matters  af- 
fecting the  health  and  life  of  soldiers  and 
other  men,  in  regard  to  which  we  might 
have  gone  on  groping  for  centuries  among 
the  confusion  of  regimental  records,  with- 
out getting  what  we  wanted.  As  to  the 
method  of  proceeding,  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  farther  on.  Meantime,  we 
must  turn  to  the  primarj^  object  of  the 
institution  of  the  Military  Hospital,  — 
the  cure  of  the  wounded  and  sick  of  the 
army. 

In  the  case  of  active  war,  foreign  or 
civil,  the  General  Hospital  is  usually  an 
extemporized  establishment,  the  build- 
ing a  makeshift,  and  the  arrangements 
such  as  the  building  will  admit.  In 
Spain,  the  British  obtained  any  houses 
they  could  get;  and  the  soldiers  were 
sometimes  crowded  into  half  a  dozen  of 
them  in  one  town.  In  the  last  war,  the 
great  buildings  at  Scutari  were  engaged 
three  months  before  they  were  wanted 


for  extensive  use ;  so  that  there  was 
plenty  of  time  for  making  them  clean, 
airy,  warm,  and  commodious,  and  for  stor- 
ing them  Avith  all  conveniences.  This 
was  not  done ;  and  the  failure  and  its 
consequences  afford  a  lesson  by  which 
every  people  engaged  in  war  should 
profit.  A  mere  outline  of  what  was  not 
done  at  Scutari  may  be  an  indication  of 
what  should  be  done  with  all  convenient 
speed  elsewhere. 

There  was  a  catgut  manufactory  close 
at  hand,  which  filled  the  neighborhood 
with  stench.  Half  a  dozen  dead  dogs 
festered  under  the  windows  in  the  sun; 
and  a  dead  horse  lay  in  the  aqueduct  for 
six  weeks.  The  drain-pipes  within  the 
building  were  obstructed  and  had  burst, 
spreading  their  contents  ovej-  the  floors 
and  walls.  The  sloping  boarded  divans 
in  the  wards,  used  for  sleeping-places, 
were  found,  after  the  building  became 
crowded,  to  be  a  cover  for  a  vast  accu- 
mulation of  dead  rats,  old  rags,  and  the 
dust  of  years.  Like  all  large  stone  build- 
ings in  the  East,  it  was  intolerably  cold 
in  winter,  with  its  stagnant  air,  its  filthy 
damps,  and  its  vaultings  and  chill  floors. 
This  wonderful  building  was  very  grand- 
ly reported  of  to  England,  for  its  size 
and  capacity.  Its  imposing  character,  and 
so  forth  ;  and  the  English  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  luck  of  the  wounded 
in  having  such  a  hospital.  Yet,  in  the 
next  January,  fourteen  hundred  and 
eighty  were  carried  out  dead. 

It  appears  that  nobody  knew  how  to 
go  to  work.  Everybody  writes  to  some- 
body else  to  advise  them  to  "  observe " ; 
and  there  are  so  many  assurances  that  ev- 
erybody means  to  "  observe,"  that  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  leisure  to  effect 
anything.  One  thinks  that  this,  that,  or 
the  other  should  be  attended  to;  and  an- 
other states  that  the  matter  is  under  con- 
sideration. It  was  some  weeks  before 
anybody  got  so  far  in  definiteness  as  to 
propose  whitewash.  Somebody  under- 
stood that  somebody  else  was  intending 
to  have  the  corridors  scoured ;  and  repre- 
sentations were  to  be  made  to  the  Turkish 
authorities  about  getting  the  drain-pipes 
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mended.  The  Turkish  authorities  wished 
to  employ  their  own  workmen  in  putting 
in  the  stoves ;  and  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber the  responsible  British  officer  hoped 
the  stoves  would  be  put  up  immediate- 
ly, but  could  not  be  certain,  as  Turkish 
workmen  were  in  question.  This  was  a 
month  after  large  companies  of  wounded 
and  sick  had  been  sent  in  from  the  seat 
of  war.  Even  then,  nothing  had  been 
done  for  ventilation,  or,  on  any  sufficient 
scale,  for  putting  the  poor  sufferers  com- 
fortably to  bed. 

These  things  confirm  the  necessity  of  a 
regulated  cooperation  between  the  sani- 
tary, the  medical,  and  the  military  offi- 
cers of  an  army.  The  sanitary  officer 
should  be  secure  of  the  services  of  engi- 
neers enough  to  render  the  hospital,  as 
well  as  the  camp,  safely  habitable.  As 
soon  as  any  building  is  taken  possession 
of  for  a  hospital,  men  and  their  tools 
should  be  at  command  for  exploring  the 
drains  and  making  new  ones,  —  for  cov- 
ering or  filling  up  ditches,  —  for  clearing 
and  purifying  the  water-courses,  and  lead- 
ing in  more  water,  if  needed, — for  remov- 
ing all  nuisances  for  a  sufficient  distance 
round,  —  and  for  improving  to  the  utmost 
the  means  of  access  to  the  house.  There 
must  be  ventilating  spaces  In  the  roof, 
and  in  the  ujiper  part  of  all  the  wards 
and  passages.  Every  vaulted  space,  or 
other  receptacle  of  stagnant  air,  should 
have  a  current  established  through  it. 
All  decaying  wood  In  the  building  should 
be  removed,  and  any  portion  Ingrained 
with  dirt  should  be  planed  clean.  A 
due  water-supply  should  be  carried  up 
to  every  story,  and  provided  for  the  bath- 
rooms, the  wash-houses,  and  the  kitchen. 
Every  edifice  In  America  Is  likely  to  be 
already  furnished  with  means  of  warmth  ; 
and  the  soldiers  are  probably  in  no  dan- 
ger of  shivering  over  the  uncertain  prom- 
ise of  stoves  on  the  18th  of  December. 

Next  comes  the  consideration  of  store- 
places,  which  can  be  going  forward  while 
busy  hands  are  cleaning  every  Inch  of 
ceiling,  walls,  floors,  and  windows  within. 
There  must  be  sheds  and  stables  for  the 
transport   service ;    and   a   surgery  and 


dispensary  planned  with  a  view  to  the 
utmost  saving  of  time  and  trouble,  so  that 
medicines  and  utensils  may  be  within 
reach  and  view,  and  the  freest  access  al- 
lowed to  applicants.  The  kitchens  must 
have  the  best  stoves  and  boilers,  dressers 
and  scales,  and  apparatus  of  every  kind 
that  is  known  to  the  time ;  for  more  lives 
depend  on  perfect  food  being  adminis- 
tered with  absolute  punctuality  than  upon 
any  medical  treatment.  There  must  be 
large  and  abundant  and  airy  store-places 
for  the  provisions,  and  also  for  such  stocks 
of  linen  and  bedding  as  perhaps  nobody 
ever  dreamed  of  before  the  Crimean 
War. 

The  fatal  notions  of  Regimental  Hos- 
pital management  caused  infinite  misery 
at  Scutari.  In  entering  the  Keglmental 
Hospital,  the  soldier  carries  his  kit,  or 
can  step  into  his  quarters  for  it :  and  the 
regulations,  therefore,  suppose  him  to  be 
supplied  with  shirts  and  stockings,  towel 
and  soap,  brushes  and  comb.  This  sup- 
position was  obstinately  persevered  In  at 
Scutari,  till  private  charity  had  shamed 
the  authorities  into  providing  for  the 
men's  wants.  When  the  wounded  were 
brought  from  the  Alma,  embarked  on 
crowded  transports  straight  from  the  bat- 
tle-field, how  could  they  bring  their  kits  ? 
Miss  Nightingale,  and  benevolent  visitors 
from  England,  bought  up  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  obtained  from  home,  vast  sup- 
plies of  body-  and  bed-linen,  towels,  ba- 
sins, and  water-cans ;  and  till  they  did 
so,  the  poor  patients  lay  on  a  single  blan- 
ket or  coarse  canvas  sheet,  in  their  one 
shirt,  perhaps  soaked  in  blood  and  dirt. 
There  were  some  stores  In  the  hospital, 
though  not  enough ;  and  endless  difficul- 
ty was  made  about  granting  them,  lest 
any  man  should  have  brought  his  kit, 
and  thus  have  a  double  supply.  Amidst 
the  emergencies  of  active  war,  it  seems 
to  be  an  obvious  provision  that  every 
General  Hospital  should  have  in  store, 
with  ample  bedding,  body-linen  enough 
for  as  many  patients  as  can  occupy  the 
beds,  —  the  consideration  being  kept  In 
view,  that,  where  the  sick  and  wounded 
are  congregated,  more  frequent  changes 
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of  linen  are  necesssary  than  under  any 
other  circumstances. 

The  excellent  and  devoted  managers 
of  the  hospitals  of  the  Union  army  need 
no  teaching  as  to  the  daily  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  wards.  They 
will  never  have  to  do  and  dare  the  things 
that  Miss  Nightingale  had  to  decide  up- 
on, because  they  have  happily  had  the 
privilege  of  arranging  their  hospitals  on 
their  own  principles.  They  will  not 
know  the  exasperation  of  seeing  sufferers 
crowded  together  on  a  wooden  divan 
(with  an  under-stratum  of  dead  rats  and 
rotting  rags)  while  there  Is  an  out-house 
full  of  bedsteads  laid  up  in  store  under 
lock  and  key.  Not  being  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  such  a  state  of  things,  and  fail- 
ing in  all  attempts  to  get  at  the  authority 
which  had  charge  of  the  locked  door. 
Miss  Nightingale  called  to  an  orderly  or 
two,  and  commanded  them  to  break  open 
the  door.  They  stared ;  but  she  said  she 
assumed  the  responsibility  ;  and  present- 
ly there  were  as  many  men  in  bed  as 
there  were  bedsteads.  Her  doctrine  and 
practice  have  always  been,  —  instant  and 
silent  obedience  to  medical  and  disciplina- 
ry orders,  Avithout  any  qualification  what- 
ever ;  and  by  her  example  and  teach- 
ing in  this  respect  she  at  length  overcame 
the  jealousy  and  prejudices  of  authorities, 
medical  and  military :  but  In  such  a  case 
as  the  actual  presence  of  necessaries  for 
the  sick,  sent  out  by  Government  or  by 
private  charity  for  their  use,  she  claimed 
the  benefit,  and  helped  her  patients  to  it, 
•when  there  was  no  other  obstruction  in 
the  way  than  forms  and  rules  never  meant 
to  apply  to  the  case. 

"What  the  jealousy  was  appeared  through 
very  small  incidents.  A  leading  medical 
officer  declared,  in  giving  evidence,  that 
the  reason  why  the  patients'  meals  were 
sometimes  served  late  and  cold,  or  half- 
cooked,  was,  that  Miss  Nightingale  and 
her  nurses  were  forever  in  the  way  in 
the  general  kitchen,  keeping  the  cooks 
from  the  fire  :  whereas  the  fact  was,  that 
neither  Miss  Nightingale  nor  any  nurse 
had  ever  entered  the  general  kitchen,  on 
any  occasion  whatever.     Their  way  was 


to  have  a  kitchen  of  their  own.  The 
very  idea  of  that  kitchen  was  savory  in 
the  wards  ;  for  out  of  it  came,  always  at 
the  right  moment,  arrowroot,  hot  and  of 
the  pleasantest  consistence,  —  rice  pud- 
dings, neither  hard  on  the  one  hand  nor 
clammy  on  the  other, —  cool  lemonade  for 
the  feverish,  cans  full  of  hot  tea  for  the 
weary,  and  good  coffee  for  the  faint. 
When  the  sinking  sufferer  was  lying  with 
closed  eyes,  too  feeble  to  make  moan  or 
sign,  the  hospital  spoon  was  put  between 
his  lips,  with  the  mouthful  of  strong  broth 
or  hot  wine  which  rallied  him  till  the 
watchful  nurse  came  round  again.  The 
meat  from  that  kitchen  was  tenderer  than 
any  other ;  the  beef-tea  was  more  savory. 
One  thing  that  came  out  of  it  was  a  les- 
son on  the  saving  of  good  cookery.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  the  boiling  water 
being  really  boiling  there  made  a  differ- 
ence of  two  ounces  of  rice  In  every  four 
puddings,  and  of  more  than  half  the  ar- 
rowroot used.  The  same  quantity  of  ar- 
rowroot which  made  a  pint,  thin  and  poor, 
in  the  general  kitchen,  made  two  pints, 
thick  and  good,  in  Miss  Nightingale's. 

Then  there  was  the  difference  in  read- 
iness and  punctuality.  Owing  to  cum- 
brous forms  and  awkward  rules,  the  or- 
derlies charged  with  the  business  were 
running  round  almost  all  day  about  the 
food  for  their  wards ;  and  the  patients 
were  disgusted  with  it  at  last.  There 
were  endless  orders  and  details,  whenever 
the  monotonous  regular  diet  was  departed 
from ;  whereas  the  establishment  of  sev- 
eral regular  diets,  according  to  the  classi- 
fications in  the  wards,  would  have  simpli- 
fied matters  exceedingly.  When  every- 
thing for  dysentery  patients,  or  for  fever 
patients,  or  for  certain  classes  of  wound- 
ed was  called  "  extra  diet,"  thei-e  were 
special  forms  to  be  gone  through,  and 
orders  and  contradictions  given,  which 
threw  everything  into  confusion,  under 
the  name  of  discipline.  The  authority 
of  the  ward  would  allow  some  extra,  — 
butter,  for  instance  ;  and  then  a  higher 
authority,  seeing  the  butter,  and  not 
knowing  how  it  came  there,  would  throw 
it  out  of  the  window,  as  "  spoiling  the 
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men."  Between  getting  the  orders,  and 
getting  the  meat  and  extras,  and  the  mu- 
tual crowding  of  the  messengers,  some  of 
the  dinners  were  not  put  on  the  fire  till 
an  hour  or  two  after  the  fainting  patient 
should  have  had  his  meal :  and  then,  of 
course,  he  could  not  take  it.  The  cold 
mutton-chop  with  its  opaque  fat,  the  beef 
■with  its  caked  gravy,  the  arrowroot  stiff 
and  glazed,  all  untouched,  might  be  seen 
\)j  the  bedsides  in  the  afternoons,  while 
the  patients  were  lying  back,  sinking  for 
want  of  support.  Probably  the  dinners 
had  been  brought  up  on  a  tray,  cooling 
all  the  way  up-stairs  and  along  the  corri- 
dors ;  and  when  brought  in,  there  was 
the  cutting  up,  in  full  view  of  the  intend- 
ed eaters,  —  sometimes  on  the  orderly's 
own  bed,  when  the  tables  were  occupied. 
Under  such  a  system,  what  must  it  have 
been  to  see  the  quick  and  quiet  nurses  en- 
ter, as  the  clock  struck,  with  their  hot-wa- 
ter tins,  hot  morsels  ready-cut,  hot  plates, 
bright  knife  and  fork  and  spoon,  —  and 
all  ready  for  instant  eating  !  This  was 
a  strong  lesson  to  those  who  would  learn  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  there  was  a  great 
change  for  the  better.  The  patients  who 
were  able  to  sit  at  table  were  encouraged 
to  rise,  and  dress,  and  dine  in  cheerful 
company,  and  at  the  proper  hour.  It 
"was  discovered,  that,  if  an  alternation  was 
provided  of  soups,  puddings,  fish,  poul- 
try, and  vegetables,  with  the  regular  beef 
dinner,  the  great  mass  of  trouble  about 
extras  was  swept  away  at  once  ;  for  these 
varieties  met  every  case  in  hospital  ex- 
cept the  small  number  which  required 
slops  and  cordials,  or  something  very  im- 
usuaL  By  this  clearance,  time  was  saved 
to  such  an  extent  that  punctuality  be- 
came possible,  and  the  refusal  of  food  al- 
most ceased. 

All  these  details  point  to  the  essential 
badness  of  the  system  of  requisitions.  In 
the  old  days,  when  war  was  altogether  a 
mass  of  formalities,  —  and  in  peace  times, 
when  soldiers  and  their  guardians  had 
not  enough  to  do,  and  it  was  made  an 
object  and  employment  to  save  the  na- 
tional property  by  hedging  round  all  ex- 
penditure of  that  property  with  difficul- 


ties, the  system  of  requisitions  might  suit 
the  period  and  the  parties.  Amidst  the 
rapid  action  and  sharp  emergencies  of 
war  it  is  out  of  place.  It  was  found  in- 
tolerable that  nothing  whatever  could  be 
had,  —  not  a  dose  of  medicine,  nor  a 
candle,  nor  a  sheet,  nor  a  spoon  or  dish, 
nor  a  bit  of  soap, —  without  a  series  of  per- 
mits, and  applications,  and  orders,  and 
vouchers,  which  frittered  away  the  pre- 
cious hours,  depressed  the  sick,  worried 
their  nurses,  and  wasted  more  of  money's 
worth  in  official  time,  paper,  and  expen- 
sive cross-purposes  than  could  possibly 
have  been  saved  by  aU  the  ostentatious 
vigilance  of  the  method.  The  deck-loads 
of  vegetables  at  Balaklava,  thrown  over- 
board because  they  were  rotten  before 
they  were  drawn,  were  not  the  only 
stores  wasted  for  want  of  being  asked  for. 
When  the  Scutari  hospitals  had  become 
healthy  and  comfortable,  there  was  a  thor- 
ough opening-out  of  all  the  stores  which 
had  before  been  made  inaccessible  by 
forms.  No  more  bedsteads,  no  more  lime- 
juice,  no  more  rice,  no  more  beer,  no 
more  precious  medicines  were  then  lock- 
ed away,  out  of  the  reach  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  who  were  dying,  or  seeing 
others  die,  for  want  of  them. 

One  miserable  consequence  of  the 
cumbrous  method  was,  that  there  was  no 
certainty  at  any  hour  of  some  essential 
commodity  not  falling  short.  It  would 
have  been  a  dismal  day  for  the  most  suf- 
fering of  the  patients  when  there  was  not 
fuel  enough  to  cook  "  extras,"  if  Miss 
Nightingale  had  not  providently  bought 
four  boat-loads  of  wood  to  meet  such  a 
contingency.  It  was  a  dreadful  night  in 
the  hospital,  when,  as  cholera  patients 
were  brought  in  by  the  score,  the  sur- 
geons found  there  were  no  candles  to  be 
had.  In  that  disease,  of  all  maladies, 
they  had  to  tend  their  patients  in  the 
dark  all  night;  and  a  more  shocking 
scene  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

Every  great  influx  of  patients  was  ter- 
rible, whether  from  an  epidemic  or  after 
a  battle ;  but  experience  and  devoted- 
ness  made  even  this  comparatively  easy 
before  the  troops  turned  homewards. 
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The  arrival  of  a  transport  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  intimation  of  the  earlier  battles. 
Then  all  was  hurry-skurry  in  the  hospi- 
tals ;  everybody  was  willing  to  help,  but 
the  effectual  organization  was  not  yet 
ready. 

Of  every  hundred  on  board  the  trans- 
port, an  average  of  ten  had  died  since 
leaving  the  Crimea.  The  names  and 
causes  of  death  of  these  men  ought  to  be 
recorded  ;  but  the  surgeons  of  the  trans- 
port are  wholly  occupied  in  despatching 
their  living  charge  to  the  hospital ;  and 
the  surgeons  there  have  enough  to  do  in 
receiving  them.  Attempts  are  made  to 
obtain  the  number  and  names  and  in- 
juries of  the  new  patients  :  there  may  or 
may  not  be  a  list  furnished  from  the 
ship  ;  and  the  hospital  surgeons  inquire 
from  bed  to  bed :  but  in  such  a  scene 
mistakes  are  sure  to  arise ;  and  it  was 
found,  in  fact,  that  there  was  always  more 
or  less  variation  between  the  numbers 
recorded  as  received  or  dead  and  the 
proper  number.  No  one  could  wonder 
at  this  who  had  for  a  moment  looked  up- 
on the  scene.  The  poor  fellows  just  ar- 
rived had  perhaps  not  had  their  clothes 
off  since  they  were  wounded  or  were 
seized  with  cholera,  and  they  were  steep- 
ed in  blood  and  filth,  and  swarming  with 
vermin.  To  obtain  shirts  and  towels  was 
hard  work,  because  it  had  to  be  proved 
that  they  brought  none  with  them.  They 
were  laid  on  the  floor  in  the  corridors,  as 
close  as  they  could  be  packed,  thus  breath- 
ing and  contaminating  the  air  which  was 
to  have  refreshed  the  wards  within.  If 
laid  upon  so-called  sheets,  they  entreated 
that  the  sheets  might  be  taken  away  ;  for 
they  were  of  coarse  canvas,  intolerable 
to  the  skin.  Before  the  miserable  com- 
pany could  be  fed,  made  clean,  and  treat- 
ed by  the  surgeons,  many  were  dead; 
and  a  too  large  proportion  were  never  to 
leave  the  place  more,  though  struggling 
for  a  time  with  death.  It  was  amidst  such 
a  scene  that  Florence  Nightingale  refus- 
ed to  despair  of  five  men  so  desperately 
wounded  as  to  be  set  aside  by  the  sur- 
geons. The  surgeons  were  right.  As 
they  said,  their  time  was  but  too  little  for 


the  cases  which  were  not  hopeless.  And 
Florence  Nightingale  was  right  in  find- 
ing time,  if  she  could,  to  see  whether 
there  was  really  no  chance.  She  ascer- 
tained that  these  five  were  absolutely 
given  over ;  and  she  and  her  assistants 
managed  to  attend  to  them  through  the 
night.  She  cleaned  and  comforted  them, 
and  had  spoonfuls  of  nourishment  ready 
whenever  they  could  be  swallowed.  By 
the  morning  round  of  the  surgeons,  these 
men  were  ready  to  be  operated  upon ; 
and  they  were  all  saved. 

It  would  have  been  easier  work  at  a 
later  period.  Before  many  months  were 
over,  the  place  was  ready  for  any  num- 
ber to  be  received  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. Instead  of  being  carried  from  one 
place  to  another,  because  too  many  had 
been  sent  to  one  hospital  and  too  few  to 
another,  the  poor  fellows  were  borne  in 
the  shortest  and  easiest  way  from  the 
boat  to  their  beds.  They  were  found 
eager  for  cleanliness ;  and  presently  they 
were  clean  accordingly,  and  lying  on  a 
good  bed,  between  clean,  soft  sheets. 
They  did  not  come  in  scorbutic,  like  their 
predecessors  ;  and  they  had  no  reason  to 
dread  hospital  gangrene  or  fever.  Every 
floor  and  every  pane  in  the  windows  was 
clean ;  and  the  air  came  in  pure  from 
the  wide,  empty  corridors.  There  was 
a  change  of  linen  whenever  it  was  desir- 
ed ;  and  the  shirts  came  back  from  the 
wash  perfectly  sweet  and  fresh.  The 
cleaning  of  the  wards  was  done  in  the 
mornings,  punctually,  quickly,  quietlj'-, 
and  thoroughly.  The  doctors  came  round, 
attended  by  a  nurse  who  received  the 
orders,  and  was  afterwards  steady  in  the 
fulfilment  of  them.  The  tables  of  the 
medicines  of  the  day  were  hung  up  in 
the  ward ;  and  the  nurse  went  round  to 
administer  them  with  her  own  hand. 
Where  she  was,  there  was  order  and 
quietness  all  day,  and  the  orderlies  were 
worth  twice  as  much  as  before  the  wom- 
en came.  Their  manners  were  better. ; 
and  they  gave  their  minds  more  to  their 
business.  The  nurse  found  time  to  suit 
each  patient  who  wished  it  with  a  book 
or  a  newspaper,  when  gifts  of  that  sort 
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arrived  from  England.  Kind  visitors  sat 
by  the  beds  to  write  letters  for  the  patients, 
undertaking  to  see  the  epistles  forwarded 
to  England.  When  the  invalids  became 
able  to  rise  for  dinner,  it  was  a  turning- 
point  in  their  case ;  and  they  were  soon 
getting  into  the  apartment  where  there 
were  games  and  books  and  meetings  of 
old  comrades.  As  I  have  said  before, 
those  who  died  at  these  hospitals  were 
finally  scarcely  more  than  those  who 
died  iu' — not  the  hospitals — but  the  bar- 
racks of  the  Guards  at  home. 

What  were  the  changes  in  organization 
needed  to  produce  such  a  regeneration 
as  this  ? 

They  were  such  as  must  appear  to 
Americans  very  simple  and  easy.  The 
wonder  will  be  rather  that  they  were 
necessary  at  last  than  that  they  should 
have  been  effected  with  any  difficulty. 
But  Americans  have  never  known  what 
it  is  to  have  a  standing  army  as  a  long- 
established  and  prominent  national  insti- 
tution ;  and  they  can  therefore  hardly 
conceive  of  the  strength  of  the  class- 
spirit  which  grows  up  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  military  organization. 
This  jealousy,  egotism,  and  stiffness  of 
prejudice  were  much  aggravated  by  the 
long  peace,  in  which  a  great  rusting  of 
the  apparatus  of  the  system  took  place, 
"without  at  all  impairing  the  complacency 
of  those  who  formed  a  part  of  it.  The 
old  medical  officers  were  incapable,  pe- 
dantic, and  jealous ;  and  no  proper  rela- 
tion had  ever  been  established  between 
them  and  the  military  authorities.  The 
imbecility  of  the  system  cost  the  lives  of 
others  than  the  soldiers  who  died  in  hos- 
pital. Brave  men  arose,  as  in  all  such 
crises,  to  bear  the  consequences  of  other 
men's  mistakes,  and  the  burden  of  expos- 
ing them ;  and  several  physicians  and 
surgeons  died,  far  from  home,  in  the  effort 
to  ameliorate  a  system  which  they  found 
unworkable.  The  greatest  benefactor  in 
exhibiting  evils  and  suggesting  remedies. 
Dr.  Alexander,  lived  to  return  home,  and 
instigate  reforms,  and  receive  the  honors 
which  were  his  due;  but  he  soon  sank 
under  the   consequences   of  his  labors. 


So  did  Lord  Herbert,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  Miss 
Nightingale,  the  British  army,  at  home, 
in  India,  and  everywhere,  owes  its  re- 
demption from  special  sickness  and  undue 
mortality.  In  America  the  advantages 
may  be  enjoyed  without  tax  or  drawback. 
The  citizens  are  accustomed  to  organize 
themselves  for  action  of  all  sorts ;  and 
no  stiff-necked  classes  stand  in  the  way 
of  good  management.  The  difficulty  in 
America  must  rather  be  to  understand 
how  anything  so  perverse  as  the  manage- 
ment of  British  military  hospitals  ten  years 
ago  can  have  existed  to  so  late  a  date. 

It  was  supposed,  ten  years  since,  that 
there  must  be  nine  separate  dejiartments 
in  every  ^Military  General  Hospital,  and 
the  officials  bore  titles  accordingly ;  but 
there  was  such  an  odd  confusion  in  their 
functions  that  every  one  of  the  nine  was 
often  seen  doing  the  business  of  some  oth- 
er. The  medical  officers  were  di-awing 
corks  and  tasting  wines  and  inspecting 
provisions,  when  they  should  have  been 
by  the  bedside.  The  purveyor  was  count- 
ing the  soldiers'  money,  and  noting  its 
amount,  when  he  should  have  been  mar- 
keting, or  ordering  the  giving  out  of  the 
provisions  for  the  day.  The  paymaster 
could  scarcely  find  time  to  discharge  the 
bills,  so  much  was  his  day  filled  up  with 
doing  eternal  sums  about  the  stoppages 
in  the  pay  of  the  patients.  There  were 
thirteen  kinds  of  stoppages  in  the  army, 
three  of  which  were  for  the  sick  in  hos- 
pital :  the  paymaster  could  never  be  quite 
certain  that  he  had  reckoned  rightly  with 
every  man  to  the  last  penny ;  the  men 
were  never  satisfied ;  and  the  confusion 
was  endless.  The  commissariat,  the  pur- 
veyor, and  the  paymaster  were  all  kept 
waiting  to  get  their  books  made  up,  while 
soldiers  were  working  the  sums,  —  being 
called  from  their  proper  business  to  help 
about  the  daily  task  of  the  stoppages. 
Why  there  should  not  be  one  uniform 
stoppage  out  of  the  pay  of  men  in  hos- 
pital no  person  of  modern  ideas  could 
see ;  and  the  paymaster's  toils  would  have 
been  lessened  by  more  than  one-half,  if 
he  had  had  to  reckon  the  deduction  from 
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the  patients'  pay  at  threepence  or  four- 
pence  each,  all  round,  instead  of  having 
to  deal  -with  thousands  per  day  individu- 
ally, under  three  kinds  of  chai-ge  upon 
the  pay. 

The  commandant's  post  was  the  hard- 
est,—  he  being  supposed  to  control  every 
province,  and  have  every  official  under 
his  ortlers,  and  yet  being  powerless  in  re- 
gard to  two  or  three  departments,  the 
business  of  which  he  did  not  understand. 
The  officers  of  those  departments  went 
each  his  own  way  ;  and  all  unity  of  action 
in  the  establishment  was  lost.  This  is 
enough  to  say  of  the  old  methods. 

In  the  place  of  them,  a  far  simpler  sys- 
tem was  proposed  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  eternal  dispute  as  to  whether  the 
commandant  should  be  military  or  medi- 
cal, a  soldier  or  a  civilian,  was  set  aside 
by  the  decision  that  he  should  be  simply 
the  ablest  administrator  that  could  be 
found,  and  be  called  the  Governor,  to 
avoid  the  military  title.  Why  there  should 
be  any  military  management  of  men  who 
are  sick  as  men,  and  not  as  soldiers,  it  is 
difficult  to  see ;  and  when  the  patients  are 
about  to  leave  the  hospital,  a  stated  su- 
pervision from  the  adjutant-general's  de- 
partment is  all  that  can  be  required.  Thus 
is  all  the  jealousy  between  military  and 
medical  authority  got  rid  of.  The  Gov- 
ernor's authority  must  be  supreme,  like 
that  of  the  commandant  of  a  fortress,  or 
the  commander  of  a  ship.  He  will  not 
want  to  meddle  in  the  doctors'  profession- 
al business ;  and  in  all  else  he  is  to  be 
paramount,  —  being  himself  responsible 
to  the  War-Office.  The  office,  as  thus 
declared,  is  equivalent  to  three  of  the 
nine  old  ones,  namely,  the  Commandant, 
the  Adjutant-General,  and  the  Quarter- 
master-General. 

Next  to  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Med- 
ical Officer  must  be  the  most  important 
man  in  the  establishment.  He  is  to  be 
concerned  with  professional  business  only, 
and  to  see  that  all  under  him  are  to  be 
devoted  in  the  same  way.  For  this  pur- 
pose there  must  be  an  end  to  the  system 
of  requisitions.  There  must  be  a  Stew- 
ard, taking  his  orders  from  the  Governor 


alone,  and  administenng  a  simple  and 
liberal  system  of  diets  and  appliances  of 
all  sorts.  It  is  his  business  to  provide 
everything  for  the  consumption  of  the 
establishment,  and  to  keep  the  contrac- 
tors up  to  their  duty.  The  Treasurer's 
function  speaks  for  itself.  All  the  ac- 
counts and  payments  under  the  Govern- 
or's warrant  are  in  his  charge. 

There  is  one  more  office,  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  various  and  active  service 
always  going  on,  —  the  superintendent 
of  that  service,  or  Captain  of  the  Wards. 
He  is  to  have  the  oversight  of  the  order- 
lies, cooks,  washers,  and  storekeepers  ;  he 
is  to  keep  order  throughout  the  house ; 
and  he  is  to  be  referred  to  in  regard  to 
everything  that  is  wanted  in  the  wards, 
except  what  belongs  to  the  department 
of  the  medical  officers  or  the  steward. 

As  for  the  medical  department,  there 
is  now  a  training  provided  for  such  sol- 
diers as  wish  to  qualify  themselves  for 
hospital  duty.  Formerly,  the  hospital 
was  served  by  such  men  as  the  military 
officers  thought  fit  to  spare  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  they  naturally  did  not  send 
the  best.  These  men  knew  nothing 
of  either  cleaning  wards  or  nursing  pa- 
tients. Their  awkwardness  in  sweeping 
and  scouring  and  making  beds  was  ex- 
treme; and  they  were  helpless  in  case 
of  anything  being  wanted  to  a  blister  or 
a  sore.  One  was  found,  one  day,  ear- 
nestly endeavoring  to  persuade  his  pa- 
tient to  eat  his  poultice.  It  Is  otherwise 
now.  The  women,  where  there  are  any, 
ought  to  have  the  entire  charge  of  the 
sweeping  and  cleaning, — the  housemaid's 
work  of  the  wards ;  and  as  to  the  rest, 
the  men  of  the  medical-staff  corps  have 
the  means  of  learning  how  to  dress  a 
blister,  and  poultice  a  sore,  and  apply 
plasters,  lint,  and  bandages,  and  admin- 
ister medicine,  and  how  to  aid  the  sick 
in  their  ablutions,  in  getting  their  meals 
with  the  least  fatigue,  and  so  on. 

Of  female  nurses  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  much  in  America,  any  more  than  In 
England  or  France.  They  are  not  ad- 
missible into  Regimental  Hospitals,  in  a 
general  way ;  but  in  great  military  and 
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The  fourteenth  of  May,  1833,  -witnessed 
an  animated  debate  in  the  House.  While 
the  advocates  of  Emancipation  desired 
for  the  negro  unconditional  freedom,  they 
found  the  measure  fettered  by  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, that  he  be  placed  for  a  number 
of  years  in  a  state  of  apprenticeship. 
Twelve  years  of  this  restricted  freedom 
was,  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Buxton,  re- 
duced to  seven,  and  the  sum  of  twenty 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  being  granted 
to  the  slave-owners,  the  bill  for  the  abo- 
lition of  Negro  Slavery  passed  the  House 
of  Commons.  With  some  delay  it  went 
through  the  Upper  House,  and  on  the 
28th  of  August,  receiving  the  royal  as- 
sent, it  became  a  law.  The  apprentice- 
ship system  was  but  short-lived,  its  evil- 
working  leading  to  its  abolition  in  its 
fourth  year. 

It  has  been  often  said,  with  how  much 
of  truth  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  in- 
quire, that  in  this  country  the  mention  of 
the  evils  of  Slavery  is  and  must  be  fraught 
with  most  evil  consequences.  Yet  the 
agitation  of  this  subject,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  in  the  United  States,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  whole  movement  in 
England.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
measures  directed  against  the  trade,  a 
hearty  response  was  awakened  here ;  nor 
could  the  subsequent  act  of  emancipa- 
tion fail  to  produce  an  impression  every- 
where, and  most  of  all  among  ourselves. 
United  to  the  English  nation  by  strong 
affinities,  one  with  them  in  language  and 
literature,  yet  cleaving  still  to  the  institu- 
tion which  England  had  so  energetically 
striven  to  destroy,  could  it  be  otherwise 
than  that  such  a  movement  on  her  part 
should  awaken  an  eager  interest  among 
us  ?  Could  such  an  event  as  the  release 
from  slavery  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
negroes  in  the  British  Colonies  pass  by 
unnoticed  ?  To  suppose  this  is  preposter- 
ous. It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
effect  of  British  emancipation  was,  at  the 
time  it  took  place,  to  give  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  an  increased 
degree  of  life  to  the  anti- slavery  senti- 


ment. No  words  could  have  been  utter- 
ed, which,  reaching  the  shores  of  Ameri- 
ca, would  have  been  half  so  emphatic  as 
this  one  act  of  the  British  nation.  Among 
the  causes  which  have  nourished  and 
strengthened  the  anti -slavery  sentiment 
among  us  this  has  its  place.  Verily, 
if  England  gave  us  the  poison,  she  has 
not  been  slow  to  proffer  to  us  the  anti- 
dote. 

Concerning  the  actual  fruits  of  Eman- 
cipation, it  may  be  asked.  What  have  they 
been  ?  The  world  looked  on  inquiringly 
as  to  how  the  enfranchised  negroes  would 
demean  themselves.  One  fact  has  never 
been  disputed.  This  momentous  change 
in  the  social  state  of  near  a  million  of  peo- 
ple took  place  without  a  single  act  of  vio- 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  liberated  slaves. 
Neither  did  the  measure  carry  violence  in 
its  train.  So  far  the  act  was  successful. 
But  that  all  which  the  friends  of  Emanci- 
pation hoped  for  has  been  attained,  no  one 
will  assert.  When,  however,  we  hear  of 
the  financial  ruin  of  the  Islands,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  that  measure,  it  may  be  well 
to  inquire  into  their  condition  previous  to 
its  taking  place.  That  the  West  India 
Colonies  were  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
ruin  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  is 
evident  from  their  repeated  petitions  to 
the  mother  country  to  take  some  meas- 
ures to  save  them  from  utter  bankruptcy. 
This  can  hardly  be  laid  to  the  extinction 
of  Slavery,  for  both  Slavery  and  the  Slave- 
Trade  were  at  that  time  in  the  height  of 
successful  operation. 

Again,  if  the  West  Indian  negro  is  not 
to-day  all  that  might  be  wished,  or  even 
all  that,  under  the  influence  of  freedom, 
he  had  been  expected  to  become,  there 
may  possibly  be  a  complication  of  causes 
which  has  prevented  his  elevation.  He 
has  been  allowed  instruction,  indeed,  to 
some  extent;  the  continued  labors  of  those 
who  contended  for  his  freedom  have  se- 
cured to  him  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
missionary.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Has 
he  been  taught  the  use  of  improved  meth- 
ods of  agriculture,  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery to  the  production  of  required  re- 
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suits  ?  Has  he  been  encouraged  to  works 
of  skill,  to  manufacturing  arts  even  of  the 
ruder  kind  ?  Has  he  not  rather  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  policy  which,  before 
the  Revolution,  discountenanced  manufac- 
tures among  ourselves,  and  has  caused 
the  fabrics  of  the  East  Indies  to  be  dis- 
used, and  the  factories  of  Ireland  to  stand 
still  ? 

These  questions  need  not  be  pursued. 
Yet,  amid  the  conflicting  voices  of  the  evil 
days  upon  which  we  are  fallen,  now  and 
then  we  hear  lifted  up  a  plea  for  Eman- 
cipation, an  entreaty  for  the  removal  of 
the  accursed  thing  which  has  plunged  the 
happiest  nation  upon  earth  into  the  direst 
of  calamities. 

Of  the  causes  which  have  affected  the 
success  of  Emancipation  in  the  case  before 
us,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  so  far  as  their 


action  has  been  pernicious,  they  would  op- 
erate among  ourselves  less  than  in  any 
colony  of  Great  Britain,  abundantly  less 
than  in  the  West  Indies.  The  greater 
variety  of  employments  with  which  the 
Maryland  or  Kentucky  negro  Is  familiar, 
his  more  frequent  proficiency  in  mechan- 
ical pursuits,  combined  with  other  circum- 
stances, render  him  decidedly  a  more  eli- 
gible subject  for  freedom  than  the  negro 
of  Jamaica. 

The  changes  which  may  Issue  in  this 
country  from  the  present  commotions  it 
were  vain  to  predict.  It  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  unwise,  in  considering,  as  we 
have  done,  an  achievement  nobly  con- 
ceived and  generously  accomplished,  to 
examine  carefully  into  the  causes  which 
may  have  rendered  It  otherwise  than 
completely  successful  in  its  results. 
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UNION  AND  LIBERTY. 

Flag  of  the  heroes  who  left  us  their  glorj', 

Borne  through  their  battle-fields'  thunder  and  flame, 
Blazoned  in  song  and  illumined  In  story. 
Wave  o'er  us  all  who  inherit  their  fame  ! 
Up  with  our  banner  bright, 
Sprinkled  with  starry  light, 
Spread  its  fair  emblems  from  mountain  to  shore, 
While  through  the  sounding  sky 
Loud  rings  the  Nation's  cry,  — 
Union  and  Liberty  !  One  evermore  ! 


Light  of  our  firmament,  guide  of  our  Nation, 
Pride  of  her  children,  and  honored  afar, 

Let  the  wide  beams  of  thy  full  constellation 
Scatter  each  cloud  that  would  darken  a  star  ! 
Up  with  our  banner  bright,  etc. 


Empire  unsceptred  !  what  foe  shall  assail  thee. 
Bearing  the  standard  of  Liberty's  van  ? 

Think  not  the  God  of  thy  fathers  shall  fail  thee, 
Striving  with  men  for  the  birthright  of  man  I 
Up  with  our  banner  bright,  etc. 
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Yet  if,  by  madness  and  treachery  blighted, 

Dawns  the  dark  hour  when  the  sword  thou  must  draw, 

Then,  with  the  arms  of  thy  millions  united, 
Smite  the  bold  traitors  to  Freedom  and  Law  ! 
Up  with  our  banner  bright,  etc. 

Lord  of  the  Universe  !  shield  us  and  guide  us. 

Trusting  Thee  always,  through  shadow  and  sun  ! 
Thou  hast  united  us  :  who  shall  divide  us  ? 
Keep  us,  O,  keep  us,  the  Many  in  One  ! 
Up  with  our  banner  bright, 
Sprinkled  with  starry  light, 
Spread  its  fair  emblems  from  mountain  to  shore, 
While  through  the  sounding  sky 
Loud  rings  the  Nation's  cry,  — 
Union  and  Liberty  !  One  evermore  ! 
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"  Life  has  few  things  better  than  this," 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  on  feeling  himself  set- 
tled in  a  coach,  and  rolling  along  the  road. 
We  cannot  agree  with  the  great  man. 
Times  have  changed  since  the  Doctor 
and  Mr.  Boswell  travelled  for  pleasure ; 
and  we  much  prefer  an  expedition  to 
Moosehead,  or  a  tramp  in  the  Adiron- 
dack, to  being  boxed  up  in  a  four-wheel- 
ed ark  and  made  "  comfortable,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Doctor's  idea  of  felicity. 

Francis  Galton,  Explorer,  and  Secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
we  thank  you  sincerely  for  teaching  us 
how  to  travel !  Few  persons  know  the 
important  secrets  of  how  to  walk,  how  ta, 
run,  how  to  ride,  how  to  cook,  how  to  de- 
fend, how  to  ford  rivers,  how  to  make 
rafts,  how  to  fish,  how  to  hunt,  in  short, 
how  to  do  the  essential  things  that  every 
traveller,  soldier,  sportsman,  emigrant, 
and  missionary  should  be  conversant  with. 
The  world  is  full  of  deserts,  prairies,  bush- 
es, jungles,  swamps,  rivers,  and  oceans. 
How  to  "  get  round  "  the  dangers  of  the 
land  and  the  sea  in  the  best  possible  way, 
how  to  shift  and  contrive  so  as  to  come 
out  all  right,  are  secrets  well  worth  know- 


ing, and  Mr.  Galton  has  found  the  key. 
In  this  brief  article  we  shall  frequently 
avail  ourselves  of  the  information  he  im- 
parts, confident  that  in  these  war-days  his 
wise  directions  are  better  than  fine  gold 
to  a  man  who  is  obliged  to  rough  it  over 
the  world,  no  matter  where  his  feet  may 
wander,  his  horse  may  travel,  or  his  boat 
may  sail. 

Wherewithal  shall  a  man  be  clothed  ? 
We  begin  at  the  beginning  with  flannel 
always.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
flannel  next  the  skin  is  indispensable  for 
health  to  a  traveller,  and  the  sick-  and 
dead -lists  always  include  largely  the 
names  of  those  who  neglect  this  material. 
"Cotton  stands  Number  Two  on  the  list, 
and  linen  nowhere.  Only  last  summer 
jolly  Tom  Bowers  got  his  quietus  for  the 
season  by  getting  hot  and  wet  and  cold 
in  one  of  his.,  splendid  Paris  linen  shirts, 
and  now  he  we^rs  calico  ones  whenever 
he  wishes  to  "appear  proper"  at  Nahant 
or  Newport. 

"  The  hotter  the  ground  the  thicker 
your  socks,"  was  the  advice  of  an  old 
traveller  who  once  went  a  thirty-days' 
tramp  at  our  side  through  the  Alp  coun- 
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try  inWmmer.  We  have  seen  many  a 
city  bumpkin  start  for  a  White-Mountain 
walk  in  the  thinnest  of  cotton  foot-cover- 
ings, but  we  never  knew  one  to  try  them 
a  second  time. 

Stout  shoes  are  preferable  to  boots  al- 
ways, and  a  wise  traveller  never  omits  to 
grease  well  his  leather  before  and  during 
his  journey.  Don't  forget  to  put  a  pair 
of  old  slippers  into  your  knapsack.  Af- 
ter a  hard  day's  toil,  they  are  hke  magic, 
under  foot.  Let  us  remind  the  traveller 
whose  feet  are  tender  at  starting  that  a 
capital  remedy  for  Mistered  feet  is  to  rub 
them  at  night  with  spirits  mixed  with  tal- 
low dropped  from  a  candle.  An  old  friend 
of  ours  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  soap  the 
inside  of  the  stocking  before  setting  out, 
and  we  have  seen  him  break  a  raw  egg 
into  his  shoes  before  putting  them  on, 
saying  it  softened  the  leather  and  made 
him  "  all  right  "  for  the  day. 

Touching  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers, 
there  can  be  but  one  choice.  Coarse 
tweed  does  the  best  business  on  a  small 
capital.  Cheap  and  strong,  we  have  al- 
ways found  it  the  most  "  paying  "  article 
in  our  travelling-wardrobe.  Avoid  that 
tailor-hem  so  common  at  the  bottom  of 
your  pantaloons  which  retains  water  and 
does  no  good  to  anybody.  Waistcoats 
would  be  counted  as  superfluous,  were  it 
not  for  the  convenience  of  the  pockets 
they  carry.  Take  along  an  old  dress- 
ing-gown, if  you  want  solid  comfort  in 
camp  or  elsewhere  after  sunset. 

Gordon  Gumming  recommends  a  wide- 
awake hat,  and  he  is  good  authority  on 
that  head.  A  man  "  clothed  in  his  right 
mind  "  is  a  noble  object ;  but  six  persons 
out  of  every  ten  who  start  on  a  journey 
wear  the  wrong  apparel.  The  writer  of 
these  pages  has  seen  four  individuals  at 
once  standing  up  to  their  middles  in  a 
trout-stream,  all  adorned  with  black  silk 
tiles,  newly  imported  from  the  Rue  St. 
Honore.  It  was  a  sight  to  make  Daniel 
Boone  and  Izaak  Walton  smile  in  their 
celestial  abodes. 

A  light  water-proof  outside-coat  and  a 
thick  pea-jacket  are  a  proper  span  for  a 
roving  trip.     Don't  forget  that  a  couple 


of  good  blankets  also  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward a  traveller's  paradise. 

We  will  not  presume  that  an  immortal 
being  at  this  stage  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury would  make  the  mistake,  when  he 
had  occasion  to  tuck  up  his  shirt-sleeves, 
of  turning  them  outwards,  so  that  every 
five  minutes  they  would  be  tumbling 
down  with  a  crash  of  anathemas  from  the 
wearer.  The  supposition  that  any  sane 
son  of  Adam  would  tuck  up  his  sleeves 
inside  out  involves  a  suspicion,  to  say  the 
least,  that  his  wits  had  been  overrated  by 
doting  relatives. 

"  Grease  and  dirt  are  the  savage's  wear- 
ing-apparel," says  the  Swedish  proverb. 
No  comment  is  necessary  in  speaking 
with  a  Christian  on  this  point,  for  cold 
water  is  one  of  civilization's  closest  al- 
lies. Avoid  the  bath,  and  the  genius  of 
disease  and  crime  stalks  in.  "  Cleanh- 
ness  is  next  to  godliness,"  remember. 

In  packing  your  knapsack,  keep  in 
mind  that  sixteen  or  twenty  pounds  are 
weight  enough,  till,  by  practice,  you  can 
get  pluck  and  energy  into  your  back  to 
increase  that  amount. 

Roughing  it  has  various  meanings,  and 
the  phrase  is  oftentimes  ludicrously  mis- 
taken by  many  individuals.  A  friend 
with  whom  we  once  travelled  thought 
he  was  roughing  it  daily  for  the  space  of 
three  weeks,  because  he  was  obliged  to 
lunch  on  cold  chicken  and  un-iced  Cham- 
pagne, and  when  it  rained  he  was  forced 
to  seek  shelter  inside  very  inelegant  ho- 
tels on  the  road.  To  rough  it,  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  term,  is  to  lie  down  every 
night  with  the  ground  for  a  mattress,  a 
bundle  of  fagots  for  a  pillow,  and  the 
stars  for  a  coverlet.  To  sleep  in  a  tent  is 
semi-luxury,  and  tainted  with  too  much 
effeminacy  to  suit  the  ardor  of  a  first- 
rate  "  Rough."  Parkyns,  Taylor,  Gum- 
ming, Fremont,  and  Kane  have  told  us 
how  much  superior  are  two  trunks  of 
trees,  rolled  together  for  a  bed,  under  the 
open  sky,  to  that  soft  heating  apparatus 
called  a  bed  in  the  best  chamber.  Every 
man  to  his  taste,  —  of  course,  but  there 
come  occasions  in  life  when  a  man  must 
look  about  him  and  arrange  for  himself, 
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has  as  ije^ucIi  cool  "wisdom  to  impart  as  a 
traveller -needs,  —  when  you  make  the 
imlively  dis~^E0very  that  you  are  lost,  ask 
yourself  the  three  following  questions : — 

1.  What  is  the  least  distance  that  I 
can  with  certainty  specify,  within  which 
the  path,  the  river,  the  sea-shore,  etc., 
that  I  wish  to  regain,  lies  ? 

2.  What  is  the  direction,  in  a  vague, 
general  way,  in  which  the  path  or  river 
runs,  or  the  sea-coast  tends  ? 

3.  When  I  last  left  the  path,  etc.,  did 
I  turn  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  ? 

As  regards  the  first,  calculate  delib- 
erately how  long  you  have  been  riding 
or  walking,  and  at  what  pace,  since  you 
left  your  party ;  subtract  for  stoppages 
and  well-recollected  zigzags  ;  allow  a 
mile  and  a  half  per  hour  as  the  pace 
when  you  have  been  loitering  on  foot, 
and  three  and  a  half  when  you  have 
been  walking  fast.  Occasional  running 
makes  an  almost  inappreciable  difference. 
A  man  is  always  much  nearer  the  lost 
path  than  he  is  inclined  to  fear. 

As  regards  the  second,  if  you  recollect 
liie  third,  and  also  know  the  course  of 
the  path  within  eight  points  of  the  com- 
pass, (or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  horizon,) 
it  is  a  great  gain  ;  or  even  if  you  know 
your  direction  within  twelve  points,  or 
one-third    of  the  whole    horizon,   that 
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knowledge  is  worth  something.  Don't 
hurry,  if  you  get  bewildered.  Stop  and 
think.  Then  arrange  matters,  and  you 
are  safe.  When  Napoleon  was  once 
caught  in  a  fog,  while  riding  with  his 
staff  across  a  shallow  arm  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  he  ihougTit,  as  usual.  His  way  was 
utterly  lost,  and  going  forw.ard  he  found 
himself  in  deeper  water.  So  he  order- 
ed his  staff  to  ride  from  him  in  radiating 
lines  in  all  directions,  and  such  of  them 
as  should  find  shallow  water  to  shout 
out.  If  Napoleon  had  been  alone  on 
that  occasion,  he  would  have  set  his  five 
wits  to  the  task  of  finding  the  right  way, 
and  he  would  have  found  it. 

Finally,  cheerfulness  in  large  doses  is 
the  best  medicine  one  can  take  along 
in  his  out -door  tramps.  We  once  had 
the  good -luck  to  hear  old  Christopher 
North  try  his  lungs  in  the  open  air  in  Scot- 
land. Such  laughter  and  such  hiU-shak- 
ing  merry-heartedness  we  may  never  lis- 
ten to  again  among  the  Lochs,  but  the  les- 
son of  the  hour  (how  it  rained  that  black 
night !)  is  stamped  for  life  upon  our  re- 
membrance. "Clap  your  back  against 
the  cUff,"  he  shouted,  "  and  never  mind 
the  deluge  !"  Best,  glorious  Christopher,, 
under  the  turf  you  trod  with  such  a  gal- 
lant bearing  !  Few  mortals  knew  how 
to  rough  it  like  you! 
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TiMOLEOisr,  a  man  prosperous  in  all 
his  undertakings,  was  wont  to  ascribe  his 
successes  to  good-luck ;  but  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  give  credit  to  any  blind  God- 
dess of  Fortune  is  evident  from  his  hav- 
ing built  an  altar  to  a  certain  divine  some- 
thing which  he  called  Automatia,  signify- 
ing Spontaneousness,  or  a  happy  prompt- 
itude in  following  the  dictates  of  his  own 
genius.^  The  Liberator  of  Sicily,  to  be 
sure,  did  not  live  in  an  age  of  newspa- 
pers, and  was  not  liable  at  every  turn  to 
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have  his  elbow  jogged  by  Public  Opinion ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  his  notion  of  a  man  fit 
to  lead  was,  that  he  should  be  one  who 
never  waited  to  seize  Opportunity  from 
behind,  and  who  knew  that  events  be- 
come the  masters  of  him  who  is  slow  to 
make  them  his  servants. 

Thus  far  nothing  has  been  more  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  our  civil  war 
than  that  its  signal  opportunities  have 
failed  to  produce  on  either  side  any  lead- 
er who  has  proved  himself  to  be  gifted' 
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with  tliis  happy  faculty.  Even  our  states- 
men seem  not  to  have  felt  the  kindling  in- 
spiration of  a  great  occasion.  The  coun- 
try is  going  through  a  trial  more  crucial, 
if  possible,  than  that  of  the  Revolution ; 
but  no  state-paper  has  thus  far  appeared, 
comparable  in  anything  but  quantity  to 
the  documents  of  our  heroic  period.  Even 
Mr.  Sevcard  seems  to  have  laid  aside  his 
splendid  art  of  generalization,  or  to  have 
found  out  the  danger  of  those  specious 
boomerangs  of  eloquence,  which,  launch- 
ed from  the  platform  with  the  most  grace- 
ful curves  of  rhetoric,  come  back  not  sel- 
dom to  deal  an  untimely  blow  to  him 
who  sets  them  flying.  The  people  begin 
to  show  signs  of  impatience  that  the  cur- 
tain should  be  so  slow  to  rise  and  show 
them  the  great  actor  in  our  national  tra- 
gedy. They  are  so  used  to  having  a  gi- 
gantic bubble  of  notoriety  blown  for  them 
in  a  week  by  the  newspapers,  though  it 
burst  in  a  day  or  two,  leaving  but  a  drop 
of  muddy  suds  behind  it,  that  they  have 
almost  learned  to  think  the  making  of  a 
great  character  as  simple  a  matter  as  that 
of  a  great  reputation.  Bewildered  as 
they  have  been  with  a  mob  of  statesmen, 
generals,  orators,  poets,  and  what  not,  aU 
of  them  the  foremost  of  this  or  any  other 
age,  they  seem  to  expect  a  truly  great  man 
on  equally  easy  terms  with  these  cheap 
miracles  of  the  press, — grown  as  rapidly, 
to  be  forgotten  as  soon,  as  the  prize  cauU- 
flower  of  a  county  show.  We  have  im- 
provised an  army ;  we  have  conjured  a 
navy  out  of  nothing  so  rapidly  that  pines 
the  jay  screamed  in  last  summer  may  be 
even  now  listening  for  the  hum  of  the 
hostile  shot  from  Sumter ;  why  not  give 
another  rub  at  our  Aladdin's  lamp  and 
improvise  a  genius  and  a  hero  ? 

This  is,  perhaps,  very  natural,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  unreasonable.  Heroes  and 
geniuses  are  never  to  be  had  ready-made, 
nor  was  a  tolerable  specimen  of  either 
ever  produced  at  six  months'  notice. 
Dearly  do  nations  pay  for  such  secular 
births ;  still  more  dearly  for  their  training. 
They  are  commonly  rather  the  slow  result 
than  the  conscious  cause  of  revolutions 
in  thought  or  pohty.    It  is  no  imputation 


on  democratic  forms  of  government,  it  is 
the  unexampled  prosperity  of  nearly  half 
a  century  that  is  in  fault,  if  a  sudden  and 
unforewarned  danger  finds  us  without  a 
leader,  whether  civil  or  military,  whom 
the  people  are  willing  to  trust  implicitly, 
and  who  can  in  some  sense  control  events 
by  the  prestige  of  a  great  name.  Car- 
lyle  and  others  have  for  years  been  lay- 
ing to  the  charge  of  representative  and 
parliamentary  government  the  same  evils 
whose  germ  certain  British  critics,  as  ig- 
norant of  our  national  character  as  of 
our  geography,  are  so  kindly  ready  to 
find  in  our  democracy.  Mr.  Stuart  INIill, 
in  his  essay  on  "  Liberty,"  has  convinced 
us  that  even  the  tyranny  of  Public  Opin- 
ion is  not,  as  we  had  hastily  supposed,  a 
peculiarly  American  institution,  but  is  to 
the  full  as  stringent  and  as  fertile  of  com- 
monplace in  intellect  and  character  under 
a  limited  as  under  a  universal  system  of 
suffrage. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  not  in  our  insti- 
tutions, but  in  our  history,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  causes  of  much  that  is  super- 
ficially distasteful  and  sometimes  unpleas- 
antly disappointing  in  our  national  habits, 
— we  would  not  too  hastily  say  in  our  na- 
tional character.  Our  most  incorrigible 
blackguards,  and  the  class  of  voters  who 
are  at  the  mercy  of  venal  politicians,  have 
had  their  training,  such  as  it  is,  under 
forms  of  government  and  amid  a  social 
order  very  unhke  ours.  Disgust  at  the 
general  dirtiness  and  corruption  of  our 
politics,  we  are  told,  keeps  all  our  leading 
men  out  of  public  life.  This  appears  to 
us,  we  confess,  a  rather  shallow  miscon- 
ception. Our  politics  are  no  dirtier  or 
more  corrupt  than  those  of  our  neigh- 
bors. The  famous  Quam  parva  sapientid 
regitur  mundus  was  not  said  in  scorn  by 
the  minister  of  a  republic,  but  in  sober 
sadness  by  one  whose  dealings  had  been 
lifelong  with  the  courts  and  statesmen  of 
princes.  The  real  disgust  lies  in  the 
selfish  passions  that  are  called  into  play 
by  the  strife  of  party  and  the  small  am- 
bitions of  public  men,  and  not  in  any 
mere  coarseness  in  the  expression  of 
them.     We  are  not  an  elegant  people : 
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rather  less  so,  on  the  -whole,  even  in  the 
aristocratic  South  than  in  the  democratic 
North.  In  this  past  year  of  our  Lord 
eighteen  hundred  sixty-one,  we  have  no 
doubt,  and  we  shudder  to  think  of  it,  that 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  shovelled  their  green -peas  in- 
to their  mouths  with  uncanonieal  knife- 
blades,  just  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  did  in  a 
darker  age,  when  yet  the  "  Times  "  and 
the  silver  fork  were  not.  Nay,  let  us 
make  a  clean  breast  of  all  these  horrors 
at  once,  it  is  probably  true  that  myriads 
of  fair  salmon  were  contaminated  with 
the  brutal  touch  of  steel  in  scenes  of  un- 
hallowed family-festival.  The  only  miti- 
gating circumstance  is  that  such  luxuries 
are  within  the  reach  of  ten  Americans 
where  one  European  sees  them  any  near- 
er than  through  the  windows  of  the  vic- 
tualler. No,  we  must  yield  the  point. 
We  are  not  an  elegant  people,  least  of 
all  in  our  politics ;  but  we  do  not  believe 
it  is  this  which  keeps  our  first-rate  men 
out  of  political  life,  or  that  it  is  the  result 
of  our  democratic  system. 

It  has  been  our  good-fortune  hitherto 
that  our  annals  have  been  of  that  hap- 
py kind  which  write  themselves  on  the 
face  of  a  continent  and  in  the  general 
well-being  of  a  people,  rather  than  in 
those  more  striking  and  commonly  more 
disastrous  events  which  attract  the  his- 
torian. We  have  been  busy,  thriving, 
and  consequently,  except  to  some  few 
thoughtful  people  like  De  TocqueviUe, 
profoundly  uninteresting.  We  have  been 
housekeeping ;  and  why  does  the  novelist 
always  make  his  bow  to  the  hero  and  her- 
oine at  the  church-door,  unless  because 
he  knows,  that,  if  they  are  well  off",  noth- 
ing more  is  to  be  made  of  them  ?  Pros- 
perity is  the  forcing-house  of  mediocrity ; 
and  if  we  have  ceased  to  produce  great 
men,  it  is  because  we  have  not,  since  we 
became  a  nation,  been  forced  to  pay  the 
terrible  price  at  which  alone  they  can  be 
bought.  Great  men  are  excellent  things 
for  a  nation  to  have  had ;  but  a  normal 
condition  that  should  give  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  them  would  be  the  most  wretch- 
ed possible  for  the  mass  of  mankind.  We 


have  had  and  still  have  honest  and  capa- 
ble men  in  public  life,  brave  and  able  of- 
ficers in  our  army  and  navy ;  but  there 
has  been  nothing  either  in  our  civil  or 
military  history  for  many  years  to  devel- 
op any  latent  qualities  of  greatness  that 
may  have  been  in  them.  It  is  only  first- 
rate  events  that  call  for  and  mould  first- 
rate  characters.  If  there  has  been  less 
stimulus  for  the  more  showj-  and  striking 
kinds  of  ambition,  if  the  rewards  of  a 
public  career  have  been  less  brilliant  than 
in  other  countries,  yet  we  have  shown, 
(and  this  is  a  legitimate  result  of  democ- 
racy,) perhaps  beyond  the  measure  of 
other  nations,  that  plebeian  genius  for 
the  useful  which  has  been  chiefly  de- 
manded by  our  circumstances,  and  which 
does  more  than  war  or  state-craft  to  in- 
crease the  well-being  and  therefore  the 
true  glory  of  nations.  Few  great  soldiers 
or  great  ministers  have  done  so  much  for 
their  country  as  Whitney's  cotton-gin  and 
McCormick's  reaper  have  done  for  ours. 
We  do  not  believe  that  our  country  has 
degenerated  under  democracy,  but  our 
position  as  a  people  has  been  such  as  to 
turn  our  energy-,  capacity,  and  accom- 
plishment into  prosaic  channels.  Physi- 
cians call  certain  remedies,  to  be  adminis- 
tered only  in  desperate  cases,  heroic,  and 
Providence  reserves  heroes  for  similar 
crises  in  the  body  politic.  They  are  not 
sent  but  in  times  of  agony  and  peril.  If 
we  have  lacked  the  thing,  it  is  because 
we  have  lacked  the  occasion  for  it.  And 
even  where  truly  splendid  qualities  have 
been  displayed,  as  by  our  sailors  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  by  our  soldiers  in  Mex- 
ico, they  have  been  either  on  so  small  a 
scale  as  to  means,  or  on  a  scene  so  re- 
mote from  European  interests,  that  they 
have  failed  of  anything  like  cosmopolitan 
appreciation.  Our  great  actors  have 
been  confined  to  what,  so  far  as  Europe 
is  concerned,  has  been  a  provincial  thea- 
tre ;  and  an  obscure  stage  is  often  as  fatal 
to  fame  as  the  want  of  a  poet. 

But  meanwhile  has  not  this  been  very 
much  the  case  with  our  critics  them- 
selves ?  Leading  British  statesmen  may 
be  more  accomplished  scholars  than  ours, 
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Parliament  may  be  more  elegantly  bored 
than  Congress ;  but  we  have  a  rooted  con- 
viction that  commonplace  thought  and 
shallow  principles  do  not  change  their 
nature,  even  though  disguised  in  the 
English  of  Addison  himself.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone knows  vastly  more  Greek  than 
IMr.  Chase,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to 
doubt  if  he  have  shown  himself  an  abler 
finance -minister.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  England  has  produced  no  statesmen 
whom  her  own  historians  will  pronounce 
to  be  more  than  second-  or  third-rate 
men.  The  Crimean  War  found  her,  if 
her  own  journalists  were  to  be  believed, 
without  a  single  great  captain  whether 
on  land  or  sea,  with  incompetence  in 
every  department,  civil  and  military,  and 
driven  to  every  shifl,  even  to  foreign  en- 
listment and  subsidy,  to  put  on  foot  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  What 
an  opportunity  for  sermonizing  on  the 
failure  of  representative  government !  In 
that  war  England  lost  much  of  her  old 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  felt 
that  she  had  lost  it.  But  nothing  would 
have  been  more  unphilosophical  than  to 
have  assumed  that  England  was  degen- 
erate or  decrepit.  It  was  only  that  her 
training  had  been  for  so  long  exclusively 
mechanical  and  peaceful.  The  terrible, 
but  glorious,  experience  of  the  Indian 
Eebellion  showed  that  EngHshmen  still 
possessed  in  as  full  measure  as  ever  those 
noble  characteristics  on  which  they  justly 
pride  themselves,  and  of  which  a  nation 
of  kindred  blood  would  be  the  last  to 
deny  them  the  praise.  When  the  heroic 
qualities  found  their  occasion,  they  were 
not  wanting. 

We  do  not  say  this  as  unduly  sensitive 
to  the  unfriendly,  often  insulting  and  al- 
ways unwise,  criticisms  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  press  and  the  public  men  of 
England.  In  ordinary  times  we  could 
afford  to  receive  them  with  a  good-na- 
tured smile.  The  zeal  of  certain  new 
converts  to  Adam  Smith  in  behalf  of  the 
free-trade  principles  whose  cross  they 
have  assumed,  their  hatred  and  con- 
tempt for  all  heretics  to  what  is  their 


doxy  and  therefore  according  to  Dean 
Swift  orthodoxy,  and  the  naive  uncon- 
sciousness with  which  they  measure  and 
weigh  the  moral  quahties  of  other  nations 
by  the  yards  of  cotton  or  tons  of  manu- 
factured iron  which  they  consume  for  the 
benefit  of  Manchester  and  Sheflield,  are 
certainly  as  comic  as  anything  in  Aris- 
tophanes. The  madness  of  the  philoso- 
pher who  deemed  himself  personally  an- 
swerable for  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
has  more  than  its  match  in  the  sense  of 
responsibility  shown  by  British  journal- 
ists for  the  good  conduct  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.  All  other  kingdoms,  poten- 
tates, and  powers  would  seem  to  be  mi- 
nors or  lunatics,  and  they  the  divinely 
appointed  guardians  under  bonds  to  see 
that  their  unhappy  wards  do  no  harm  to 
themselves  or  others.  We  confess,  that, 
in  reading  the  "  Times,"  we  have  been 
sometimes  unable  to  suppress  a  feeling 
of  humorous  pity  for  the  young  man  who 
does  the  leading  articles,  and  who  finds 
himself,  fresh  from  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge and  the  writing  of  Latin  verses, 
called  suddenly  to  the  autocracy  of  the 
Universe.  We  must  pardon  a  little  to 
the  imperii  novitas,  to  the  necessity  of 
having  universal  misinformation  always 
on  tap  in  his  inkstand.  He  summons 
emperors,  kings,  ministers,  even  whole 
nations,  to  the  inexorable  blackboard. 
His  is  the  great  normal  school  of  philos- 
ophy, statesmanship,  political  economy, 
taste,  and  deportment.  He  must  help 
Cavour  to  a  knowledge  of  Italy,  teach 
Napoleon  to  appreciate  the  peculiarities 
of  French  character,  interpret  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  for  IMr.  Lincoln.  He 
holds  himself  directly  accountable  to 
heaven  and  earth,  alike  for  the  right 
solution  of  the  Papal  Question  and  for 
the  costume  of  his  countrymen  in  foreign 
parts.  Theology  or  trousers,  he  is  infal- 
lible in  both.  Gregory  the  Seventh's 
wildest  dream  of  a  universal  popedom  is 
more  than  fulfilled  in  him.  He  is  the 
unapproachable  model  of  quack  adver- 
tisers. He  pats  Italy  on  the  head  and 
cries,  "  Study  constitutional  government 
as  exemplified  in  England,  and  try  Me- 
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clii's  razor-strops."  For  France  he  pre- 
scribes a  reduction  of  army  and  navy, 
and  an  increased  demand  for  Manchester 
prints.  America  lie  warns  against  mili- 
tary despotism,  advises  a  tonic  of  Eng- 
lish iron,  and  a  compress  of  British  cot- 
ton, as  sovereign  against  internal  rupture. 
What  a  weight  for  the  shoulders  of  our 
poor  Johannes  Factotum !  He  is  the  com- 
missionnaire  of  mankind,  their  guide,  phi- 
losopher, and  friend,  ready  with  a  disin- 
terested opinion  in  matters  of  art  or  virtu, 
and  eager  to  furnish  anything,  from  a 
counterfeit  Buddhist  idol  to  a  poisoned 
pickle,  for  a  commission,  varying  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

But  whatever  one  may  think  of  the  wis- 
dom or  the  disinterestedness  of  the  organs 
of  English  commercial  sentiment,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  us  that  the  public  opinion  of  England 
should  be  enlightened  in  regard  to  our 
affairs.  It  would  be  idle  to  complain 
that  her  policy  is  selfish ;  for  the  policy  of 
nations  is  always  so.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  forget  that  the  sympathy  of  the  British 
people  has  always  declared  itself,  sooner 
or  later,  in  favor  of  free  institutions,  and 
of  a  manly  and  upright  policy  toward 
other  nations,  or  that  this  sympathy  has 
been  on  the  whole  more  outspoken  and 
enduring  among  Englishmen  than  in  any 
other  nation  of  the  Old  World.  We  may 
justly  complain  that  England  should  see 
no  difference  between  a  rebel  confedera- 
cy and  a  nation  to  which  she  was  bound 
by  treaties  and  with  which  she  had  so 
long  been  on  terms  of  amity  gradually 
ripening  to  friendship.  But  do  not  let 
us  be  so  childish  as  to  wish  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  "  Times  Correspondent," 
a  shrewd,  practised,  and,  for  a  foreigner, 
singularly  accurate  observer,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  only  authentic  intel- 
ligence from  Secessia  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  Rebellion,  and  whose  strictures, 
(however  we  may  smile  at  his  specula- 
tions,) if  rightly  taken,  may  do  us  infi- 
nite service.  Did  he  teU  us  anything 
about  the  shameful  rout  of  Bull  Eun 
which  could  not  have  been  predicted 
beforehand  of  raw  troops,  or  which,  in- 


deed, General  Scott  himself  had  not 
foreboded?  That  was  not  an  especially 
American  disgrace.  Every  nationality 
under  heaven  was  represented  there,  and 
an  alarm  among  the  workmen  on  the 
Plains  of  Shinar  that  the  foundations  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel  were  settUng  could 
not  have  set  in  motion  a  more  polyglot 
stampede.  The  way  to  blot  out  Bull  Run 
is  as  our  brave  Massachusetts  and  Penn- 
sylvania men  did  at  Ball's  Bluff",  with  their 
own  blood,  poured  only  too  lavishly.  To 
our  minds,  the  finest  and  most  character- 
istic piece  of  English  literature,  more  in- 
spiring even  than  Henry's  speech  to  his 
soldiers  on  the  eve  of  Agincourt,  is  Nel- 
son's signal,  "  England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty."  When  we  have  risen  to 
that  level  and  are  content  to  stand  there, 
with  no  thought  of  self,  but  only  of  our 
country  and  what  we  owe  her,  we  need 
wince  at  no  hostile  sneer  nor  dread  any 
foreign  combination.  Granted  that  we 
have  been  a  little  boyish  and  braggart, 
as  was  perhaps  not  unnatural  in  a  nation 
hardly  out  of  its  teens,  our  present  trial 
is  likely  to  make  men  of  us,  and  to  leave 
us,  hke  our  British  cousins,  content  with 
the  pleasing  consciousness  that  we  are 
the  supreme  of  creation  and  under  no 
necessity  of  forever  proclaiming  it.  Our 
present  experience,  also,  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  English  judgment  and  the  nan'ow- 
ness  of  English  views  concerning  our  pol- 
icy and  character  may  have  the  good  re- 
sult of  making  our  independence  in  mat- 
ters of  thought  and  criticism  as  complete 
as  our  political  emancipation. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  tenden- 
cies of  opinion  among  educated  English- 
men during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
could  hardly  be  surprised,  that,  when  the 
question  was  presented  to  them  as  being 
between  aristocratic  and  democratic  ideas, 
between  a  race  of  gentlemen  and  a  mob 
of  shopkeepers  and  snobs,  they  should 
have  been  inclined  to  sympathize  with 
the  South.  There  have  been  unmistak- 
able symptoms  of  a  reaction  in  England, 
since  1848  especially,  against  liberalism 
in  poHtics  and  in  favor  of  things  as  they 
are.     We  are  not  to  wonder  that  Eng- 
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lishmen  did  not  stop  to  examine  too  close- 
ly the  escutcheon  and  pedigree  of  this 
self-patented  nobility.  With  one  or  two 
not  very  striking  exceptions,  like  Lord 
Fairfax  and  Washington,  (who  was  of 
kin  to  one  of  the  few  British  peers  that 
have  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
hanged,)  the  entire  population  of  America 
is  descended  from  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  in  the  old  countries.  The  differ- 
ence has  been,  that  the  man  at  the  South 
■who  raised  cotton  and  sold  it  has  grad- 
ually grown  to  consider  himself  a  superior 
being  by  comparison  with  his  own  ne- 
groes, while  the  man  at  the  North  who 
raised  potatoes  and  sold  them  has  been 
content  with  the  old  Saxon  notion  that  he 
was  as  good  as  his  neighbors.  The  de- 
scendant of  the  Huguenot  tradesman  or 
artisan,  if  in  Boston,  builds  Faneuil  Hall 
or  founds  Bowdoin  College ;  if  in  Charles- 
ton, he  deals  in  negToes  and  persuades 
himself  that  he  is  sprung  from  the  loins 
of  Baldwin,  King  of  Jerusalem.  The  mass 
of  the  population  at  the  South  is  more  in- 
tensely democratic,  so  far  as  white  men 
are  concerned,  than  the  same  class  at  the 
North. 

There  is  a  little  inconsistency  in  the 
English  oracles  in  this  respect ;  for,  while 
they  cannot  conceal  a  kind  of  s}"mpathy 
■with  the  Southern  Rebels  in  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  their  war  upon  democratic 
institutions,  they  tell  us  that  they  would 
heartily  espouse  our  cause,  if  we  would  but 
proclaim  a  crusade  against  Slavery.  Sup- 
pose the  Squires  of  England  had  got  up  a 
rebellion  because  societies  had  been  form- 
ed for  the  aboUtion  of  the  Corn  -  Laws ; 
■which  would  the  "  Times  "  have  gone  for 
putting  down  first,  the  rebellion  or  the 
laws  ?  England  professes  not  to  be  able  to 
understand  the  principles  of  this  wicked, 
this  unholy  war,  as  she  calls  it.  Yet  she 
was  not  so  slow  to  understand  the  necessi- 
ty of  putting  down  the  Irish  Insurrection 
of  1848,  or  the  Indian  Rebellion  ten  years 
later.  She  thinks  it  impossible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  subdue 
and  hold  pro'vinces  so  vast  as  the  Cotton 
States  of  America ;  yet  she  neither  fore- 
boded nor  as  yet  has  found  any  imprac- 


ticability- in  renewing  and  retaining  her 
hold  on  the  vaster  provinces  of  British 
India, — provinces  inhabited,  all  of  them, 
by  races  alien  in  blood,  religion,  and  man- 
ners, and  many  by  a  population  greatly 
exceeding  that  of  our  Southern  States, 
brave,  warhke,  and,  to  some  extent,  train- 
ed in  European  tactics.  To  have  aban- 
doned India  would  have  been  to  surren- 
der the  greatness  of  England.  English 
writers  and  speakers,  in  discussing  our 
affairs,  overlook  wholly  the  fact  that  a 
rebellion  may  be  crushed  by  anything 
except  force  of  arms.  Among  a  people 
of  the  same  lineage  and  the  same  lan- 
guage, but  yesterday  contented  under  the 
same  Constitution,  and  in  an  age  when 
a  victory  in  the  stock-market  is  of  more 
consequence  than  successes  in  the  field, 
political  and  economical  necessities  may 
be  safely  reckoned  on  as  slow,  but  effec- 
tive, allies  of  the  old  order  of  things.  The 
people  of  this  countr}-  are  too  much  used 
to  sudden  and  seemingly  unaccountable 
pohtical  revolutions  not  to  be  able  to  for- 
feit their  consistency  without  any  loss  of 
self-respect ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  Southern  Rebellion  was  forced  up  to 
its  present  formidable  proportions,  mainly 
by  party  management,  is  not  unlikely  to 
find  its  parallel  in  suddenness  of  collapse. 
But  whether  this  prove  to  be  the  fact  or 
not,  nay,  even  if  the  reestablishment  of 
the  Union  had  been  hopeless  from  the 
first,  a  government  ■which  should  have 
abandoned  its  capital,  which  should  have 
flinched  from  the  first  and  plainest  duty 
of  self-preservation,  which  should  have 
admitted  by  a  cowardly  surrender  that 
force  was  law,  that  ti'eason  was  constitu- 
tional, and  fraud  honorable,  would  have 
deserved  and  received  the  contempt  of 
all  civilized  nations,  of  England  among 
the  first. 

There  is  no  such  profound  and  univer- 
sal alienation,  still  less  such  an  antago- 
nism in  political  theory,  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northern  and  Southern  parts 
of  the  Union,  as  some  English  journals 
would  infer  fi-om  the  foolish  talk  of  a  few 
conceited  persons  in  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia.     There  is  no  question  between 
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landholders  on  the  one  side  and  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  on  the  other. 
The  bulk  of  the  population,  North  and 
South,  are  holders  of  land,  while  the  av- 
erage size  of  the  holdings  of  land  under 
cultivation  is  probably  greater  in  the  Free 
than  in  the  Slave  States.  The  largest 
single  estate  in  the  country  is,  we  be- 
lieve, in  Illinois.  Generalizations  are 
commonly  unsafe  in  proportion  as  they 
are  tempting ;  and  this,  together  with  its 
pretty  twin-brother  about  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads,  would  seem  to  have  been 
hatched  from  the  same  egg  and  in  the 
same  mare's-nest.  If  we  should  take 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Cullen  and  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien  for  our  premises,  instead 
of  the  manifest  facts  of  the  case,  our  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  Ireland  would  be 
an  anachronism  which  no  EngUshman 
■would  allow  to  be  within  half  a  century 
of  the  actual  condition  of  things.  And 
yet  could  the  Irish  revolutionists  of  thir- 
teen years  ago  have  had  the  advantage 
of  a  ministry  like  that  of  Mr.  Buchanan, 

—  had  every  Irish  officer  and  soldier 
been  false  to  his  honor  and  his  allegiance, 

—  had  Ireland  been  supplied  and  Eng- 
land stripped  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  by  the  connivance  of  the  Govern- 
ment,—  the  riot  of  1848  might  have  be- 
come a  rebellion  as  formidable  as  our 
own  in  everything  but  territorial  propor- 
tions. Equally  untrue  is  the  theory  that 
our  Tariff  is  the  moving  cause  of  South- 
ern discontent.  Louisiana  certainly  would 
hardly  urge  this  as  the  reason  of  her  se- 
cession; and  if  the  Kebel  States  could 
succeed  in  establishing  their  independ- 
ence, they  would  find  more  difficulty  in 
raising  a  national  revenue  by  direct  tax- 
es than  the  North,  and  would  be  driven 
probably  to  a  tariff  more  stringent  than 
that  of  the  present  United  States.  If  we 
are  to  generalize  at  all,  it  must  be  on 
broader  and  safer  grounds.  Prejudices 
and  class-interests  may  occasion  tempo- 
rary disturbances  in  the  current  of  hu- 
man affairs,  but  they  do  not  permanently 
change  the  course  of  the  channel.  That 
is  governed  by  natural  and  lasting  caus- 
es, and  commerce,  in  spite  of  Southern 


Commercial  Conventions,  will  no  more 
flow  up-hill  than  water.  It  is  possible,  we 
wiU  not  say  probable,  that  our  present 
difficulties  may  result  to  the  advantage 
both  of  England  and  America :  to  Eng- 
land, by  giving  her  a  real  hold  upon  In- 
dia as  the  source  of  her  cotton-supply, 
and  to  America  by  making  the  North  the 
best  customer  for  the  staple  of  the  South. 
We  believe  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
Southern  Rebellion  to  be  something  far 
deeper  than  any  social  prejudice  or  po- 
litical theory  on  the  part  of  slavehold- 
ers, or  any  general  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger to  their  peculiar  property.  That 
cause  is  a  moral  one,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  the  recklessness,  the  conceit,  the  soph- 
istry, the  selfishness,  which  are  necessari- 
ly engendered  by  Slavery  itself.  A  gen- 
eration of  men  educated  to  justify  a  crime 
against  the  Law  of  Nature  because  it  is 
profitable,  will  hardly  be  restrained  long 
by  any  merely  political  obligation,  when 
they  have  been  persuaded  to  see  their 
advantage  in  the  breach  of  it.  Why  not, 
then,  at  once  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  mischief?  Why  did  not  England  at- 
tack Irish  Catholicism  in  1848  ?  Why 
does  not  Louis  Napoleon  settle  the  Papal 
Question  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen  ?  Be- 
cause the  action  of  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment is  limited  by  constitutional  obli- 
gations. Because  every  government,  even 
if  despotic,  must  be  guided  by  policy 
rather  than  abstract  right  or  reason.  Be- 
cause, in  our  own  case,  so  much  pains  have 
been  taken  to  persuade  the  people  of  some 
peculiar  sanctity  in  human  property,  and 
to  teach  them  the  duty  of  yielding  their 
moral  instincts  to  their  duty  as  citizens, 
that  even  the  Free  States  are  by  no 
means  ripe  for  a  crusade.  The  single 
and  simple  duty  of  the  Government  is  to 
put  down  resistance  to  its  legitimate  au- 
thority ;  it  meddles,  and  can  meddle,  with 
no  claim  of  right  except  the  monstrous 
one  of  rebellion.  An  absolute  ruler  in 
advance  of  his  people  has  been  more  than 
once  obliged  to  abandon  his  reforms  to 
save  his  throne ;  a  popular  government 
which  should  put  itself  in  the  same  posi- 
tion might  endanger  not  only  its  own 
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hold  upon  power,  (a  minor  considera- 
tion,) but,  in  such  a  crisis  as  ours,  the 
very  frame  of  society  Itself.  We  must 
admit  that  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln has  sometimes  seemed  to  us  over- 
cautiaus ;  that,  while  it  has  not  scrupled, 
and  wisely  has  not  scrupled,  to  go  be- 
hind the  letter  of  the  law  to  Its  spirit,  in 
dealing  with  open  abettors  of  treason  in 
the  Free  States,  because  they  were  per- 
verting private  right  to  public  wrong,  it 
Las  been  as  scrupulous  of  meddling  with 
a  rebel's  legal  right  in  man,  though  that 
man  were  being  used  for  a  weapon  or  a 
tool  against  itself,  as  if  to  touch  it  were 
anathema.  The  divinity,  which  is  only 
a  hedge  about  a  king,  becomes  a  wall  of 
triple  brass  about  a  slaveholder. 

But  while  we  should  prefer  a  more 
daring,  or  at  least  a  more  definite  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  we  do 
not  think  the  time  has  come  for  turning 
the  war  into  a  crusade.  The  example 
of  saints,  martyrs,  and  heroes,  who  could 
disregard  consequences  because  the  con- 
sequences concerned  only  themselves  and 
their  own  life,  is  for  the  private  man,  and 
not  for  the  statesman  who  Is  responsible 
for  the  complex  life  of  the  commonwealth. 
To  carry  on  a  war  we  must  have  money, 
to  get  money  we  must  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  money-holders,  who  would 
not  advance  a  dollar  on  a  pledge  of  the 
finest  sentiments  In  the  world.  There  is 
something  instructive  In  the  fate  of  that 
mob  of  enthusiasts  who  followed  the  ban- 
ner of  Walter  the  Penniless,  a  name  of 
evil  omen.  It  saves  trouble  to  say  that 
we  must  fight  the  Devil  with  fire ;  though, 
■when  the  Devil  Is  incarnate  In  human  be- 
ings, that  policy  has  never  been  very  suc- 
cessful at  Smithfield  or  elsewhere.  But 
in  trying  the  fiery  cure  of  a  servile  Insur- 
rection, we  should  run  the  risk  of  con- 
verting the  whole  white  population  of  the 
South  Into  devils  of  the  most  desperate 
sort,  with  whom  any  kind  of  reconcilia- 
tion, even  trace,  would  be  impossible. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  the  end 
of  this  war  will  see  the  snake  of  Slavery 
scotched,  If  not  killed.  Events  move,  — 
slowly,  to  be  sure,  but  they  move,  —  and 


the  thought  of  the  people  moves  with 
them  unconsciously  to  fulfil  the  purposes 
of  God.  Government  can  do  little,  per- 
haps, in  controlling  them ;  but  It  has  no 
right  to  the  power  it  holds,  if  It  has  not 
the  insight  and  the  courage  to  make  use 
of  them  at  the  right  moment.  If  the  su- 
preme question  should  arise  of  submitting 
to  rebellion  or  of  crushing  it  In  a  com- 
mon ruin  with  the  wrong  that  engen- 
dered It,  we  believe  neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  the  people  would  falter.  The 
time  for  answering  that  question  may  be 
nearer  than  we  dream;  but  meanwhile 
we  would  not  hasten  what  would  at  best 
be  a  terrible  necessity,  and  justifiable 
only  as  such.  We  believe  this  war  is 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  extinction 
of  Slavery  by  the  action  of  economical 
causes,  and  we  should  prefer  that  solu- 
tion to  one  of  fire  and  blood.  Already 
the  system  has  received  a  death-blow  in 
Maryland  and  Missouri.  In  Western 
Virginia  It  Is  practically  extinct.  If  the 
war  is  carried  on  with  vigor.  It  may  be- 
come so  before  long  In  East  Tennessee. 
Texas  should  be  taken  possession  of  and 
held  at  any  cost,  and  a  territory  capable 
of  supplying  the  world  with  cotton  to  any 
conceivable  amount  thrown  open  to  free 
labor. 

However  regarded,  this  war  Into  which 
we  have  been  driven  Is,  in  fact,  a  war 
against  Slavery.  But  emancipation  Is  not 
and  could  not  be  the  object  of  the  war.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion as  one  of  military  necessity  when  our 
armies  advance.  To  proclaim  freedom 
from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  to  an  un- 
armed, subject,  and  dispirited  race,  when 
the  whole  white  population  is  In  arms, 
would  be  as  futile  as  impolitic.  Till  we 
can  equip  our  own  army,  it  Is  idle  to  talk 
of  arming  the  slaves  ;  and  to  Incite  them 
to  Insurrection  without  arms,  and  without 
the  certainty  of  support  at  first  and  pro- 
tection afterward,  would  be  merely  sacri- 
ficing them  to  no  good  end.  It  Is  true, 
the  war  may  lack  the  ardent  stimulus  that 
would  for  a  time  be  imparted  to  it  by  a 
direct  and  obvious  moral  purpose.  But  we 
doubt  whether  the  impulse  thus  gained 
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would  hold  out  long  against  the  im- 
mense practical  obstacles  with  which  it 
would  be  confronted  and  the  chill  of  dis- 
appointment which  is  sure  to  follow  an 
attempt  to  realize  ideal  good  by  mate- 
rial means.  Nor  would  our  gain  in  this 
respect  more  than  compensate  for  the 
strength  which  would  be  added  to  the 
rebels  by  despair.  It  is  a  question  we 
have  hardly  the  heart  to  discuss,  where 
our  wishes,  our  hopes,  almost  our  faith  in 
God,  are  on  one  side,  our  understanding 
and  experience  on  the  other. 

Nor  are  we  among  those  who  would 
censure  the  Government  for  undue  len- 
iency. If  democracy  has  made  us  a  good- 
natured  people,  it  is  a  strong  argument 
in  its  favor,  and  we  need  have  no  fear 
that  the  evil  passions  of  men  will  ever  be 
buried  beyond  hope  of  resurrection.  We 
would  not  have  this  war  end  without  sig- 
nal and  bitter  retribution,  and  especially 
for  all  who  have  been  guilty  of  deliberate 
treachery ;  for  that  is  a  kind  of  baseness 
that  should  be  extirpated  at  any  cost. 
If,  in  moments  of  impatience,  we  have 
wished  for  something  like  the  rough  king- 
ship of  Jackson,  cooler  judgment  has  con- 
vinced us  that  the  strength  of  democratic 
institutions  will  be  more  triumphantly 
vindicated  by  success  under  an  honest 
Chief  Magistrate  of  average  capacity 
than  under  a  man  exceptional,  whether 
by  force  of  character  or  contempt  of 
precedent. 

Is  this,  then,  to  be  a  commonplace 
war,  a  prosaic  and  peddling  quarrel 
about  Cotton  ?   Shall  there  be  nothing  to 


enlist  enthusiasm  or  kindle  fanaticism  ? 
Are  we  to  have  no  Cause  like  that  for 
which  our  English  republican  ancestors 
died  so  gladly  on  the  field,  with  such  dig- 
nity on  the  scaffold  ?  —  no  Cause  that 
shall  give  us  a  hero,  who  knows  but  a 
Cromwell  ?  To  our  minds,  though  it 
may  be  obscure  to  Englishmen  who  look 
on  Lancashire  as  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, no  army  was  ever  enlisted  for  a 
nobler  service  than  ours.  Not  only  is  it 
national  life  and  a  foremost  place  among 
nations  that  is  at  stake,  but  the  vital 
principle  of  Law  itself,  the  august  foun- 
dation on  which  the  very  possibility  of 
government,  above  all  of  self-govern- 
ment, rests  as  in  the  hollow  of  God's  own 
hand.  If  democracy  shall  prove  itself 
capable  of  having  raised  twenty  millions 
of  people  to  a  level  of  thought  where 
they  can  appreciate  this  cardinal  truth, 
and  can  beheve  no  sacrifice  too  great  for 
its  defence  and  establishment,  then  de- 
mocracy will  have  vindicated  itself  be- 
yond all  chance  of  future  cavil.  Here, 
we  think,  is  a  Cause  the  experience  of 
whose  vicissitudes  and  the  grandeur  of 
whose  triumph  wiU  be  able  to  give  us 
heroes  and  statesmen.  The  SlaA^e-Power 
must  be  humbled,  must  be  punished,  — 
so  humbled  and  so  punished  as  to  be  a 
warning  forever;  but  Slavery  is  an  evil 
transient  in  its  cause  and  its  conse- 
quences, compared  with  those  which 
would  result  from  unsettling  the  faith  of 
a  nation  in  its  own  manhood,  and  setting 
a  whole  generation  of  men  hopelessly 
adrift  in  the  formless  void  of  anarchy. 
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The  Armies  of  Europe  :  Comprising  Descrip- 
tions in  Detail  of  the  Military  Systems  of 
England,  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Sardinia,  adapting  their  Ad- 
vantages to  all  Arms  of  the  United  States 
Service ;  and  embodying  the  Report  of  Ob- 
servations in  Europe  during  the  Crimean- 
War,  as  Military  Commissioner  from  the 
United  States  Government  in  1855-56.  By 
Geokge  B.  McClellan,  Major-General 
U.  S.  Army.  Originally  published  un- 
der the  Direction  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, by  Order  of  Congress.  Illustrat- 
ed -with  a  Fine  Steel  Portrait  and  Sev- 
eral Hundred  Engravings.  Philadel- 
phia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     8vo. 

It  is  an  interesting  study  to  examine 
into  the  causes  or  motives  which  have 
produced  military  books  of  the  higher  or- 
der ;  for  vre  are  thus  vouchsafed  an  in- 
sight into  the  writer's  genius,  and  an  intel- 
ligence of  the  circumstances  amidst  which 
he  wrote,  and  of  which  he  was  often  an  im- 
portant controller.  The  Archduke  Charles 
wrote  his  "  Grundsatze  der  Strategic,"  etc., 
as  a  vindication  of  his  splendid  movements 
in  1796,  against  the  French  armies  of  the 
Ehine  and  the  Sambre-et-Meuse  ;  and  it 
has  remained  at  once  a  monument  to  his 
achievements  and  a  standard  text-book  in 
military  science.  Marmont,  the  Marshal 
Duke  of  Eagusa,  collecting  the  principles 
of  the  art  of  war  from  "  long  and  frequent 
conversations  with  Napoleon,  twenty  cam- 
paigns, and  more  than  half  a  century  of 
experience,"  has  given  us,  in  his  "  Esprit 
des  Institutions  Militaires,"  a  condensed 
view  of  his  own  military  life,  as  complete, 
if  not  as  pleasantly  diffuse,  as  his  large 
volumes  of  "  Me'moires."  Jomini,  from 
an  extended  experience,  and  a  study  of 
the  genius  of  Is'apoleon,  which  his  Eus- 
sian  position  could  never  induce  him  to 
undervalue,  has  produced  those  standard 
works  which  must  always  remain  the  treas- 
ure-houses of  military  knowledge.  "We  ad- 
mire veracity,  but  let  no  soldier  confess 
that  he  has  not  read  the  "  Vie  Politique  et 
Militaire,"  and  the  "  Precis  de  1' Art  de  la 
Guerre."    But,  in  all  these  cases,  the  litera 


scripta  has  been  but  the  closing  act,  —  the 
signing  of  the  name  to  History's  bead-roll 
of  passing  greatness,  —  the  testamentum  of 
the  old  soldier  whose  personalty  is  worth 
bequeathing  to  the  world. 

The  work  before  us,  although  of  great 
value  and  present  importance,  is  of  a  very 
different  cliaracter  ;  as  a  glance  at  the  cir- 
cumstances which  produced  it  will  show. 
It  has,  however,  we  would  fondly  hope, 
anticipated  for  its  youthful  author  a  great- 
er success. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  then  Sec- 
retary of  War,  sent  a  military  commission 
to  Europe,  composed  of  Major  Delafield 
of  the  Engineers,  Major  Mordecai  of  the 
Ordnance,  and  Captain  McClellan,  just 
promoted  from  a  Lieutenancy  of  Engi- 
neers to  a  Captaincy  in  the  Cavalry.  Ma- 
jor Delafield  was  charged  with  the  spe- 
cial subject  of  Engineering;  Major  Mor 
decai  with  Ordnance  and  Gunnery  ;  and  to 
Captain  McClellan  was  assigned  the  duty 
of  a  general  report  upon  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Armies,  with  a  special  bearing  up- 
on the  formation  of  Infantry  and  Cavalry. 
Each  of  these  gentlemen  has  written  a 
book,  and  that  of  McClellan,  originally 
published  as  a  Eeport  to  the  Secretary  of 
War, —  in  unmanageable  quarto,  and  at  a 
more  unmanageable  price, — is  now  issued, 
in  the  volume  before  us,  with  the  very  ap- 
propriate title,  "  The  Armies  of  Europe," 
and  in  a  convenient  form  for  the  eye  and 
the  purse. 

Whatever  of  technical  value  the  other 
reports  may  have,  —  and  they  are,  we 
doubt  not,  excellent,  —  McClellan's  is  the 
only  one  of  popular  interest,  the  only  one 
of  rounded  proportions  and  general  impor- 
tance ;  and  if  it  also  contain  much  address- 
ed to  the  professional  soldier,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  country  is  now  be- 
ing educated  up  to  the  intelligent  perusal 
of  such  books. 

Travelling  in  all  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe,  —  Montesquieu's  assertion  is 
now  verified,  that  "  only  great  nations  can 
have  large  armies,"  —  the  commission  met 
everywhere  proper  facilities  for  observa- 
tion.   McClellan  made  full  notes  upon  the 
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a  considerable  time  and  without  apparent 
difficulty,  a  platform  suspended  beneath 
him  on  which  stood  twelve  gentlemen,  all 
heavier  individually  than  the  Doctor  him- 
self, and  weighing,  inclusive  of  the  entire 
apparatus  hfted  with  them,  nearly  nine- 
teen hundred  pounds  avoirdupois.  Iii  the 
performance  of  this  tremendous  feat,  Dr. 
W.  employed  neither  straps,  bands,  nor 
girdle,  —  nothing  in  short  but  a  stout 
oaken  stick  fitting  across  his  shoulders, 
and  having  attached  to  it  a  couple  of 
rather  formidable-looking  chains.  At  his 
request,  a  committee,  appointed  by  the 
audience,  and  furnished  with  one  of  Fair- 
banks's  scales,  superintended  all  the  ex- 
periments." 


The  exact  weight  lifted  on  this  occa- 
sion was  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six 
pounds.  A  few  evenings  after,  I  lifted, 
in  the  same  way,  in  Lynn,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty ;  in  Brookline,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety;  in  Medford,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  thirty -four ;  in  Mai- 
den, nineteen  hundred  and  two ;  and 
in  Charlestown,  nineteen  hundred  and 
forty. 

As  my  strength  is  still  increasing  in 
an  undiminished  ratio,  I  am  fairly  be- 
ginning to  wonder  where  the  limit  will 
be ;  and  the  old  adage  of  the  camel's 
back  and  the  last  feather  occasionally 
suggests  itself.  I  have  fixed  three  thou- 
sand pounds  as  my  ne  plus  ultra. 


FREMONT'S  HUNDEED  DAYS  IN  MISSOURI.^      7Z 

I.  city  in  a  month.   The  sad,  but  glorious  day 

upon  Wilson's  Creek  defeated  the  Rebel 
designs,  and  compelled  McCuIIoch,  Pil- 
low, Hardee,  and  Thompson  to  retire. 

Relieved  from  immediate  danger.  Gen- 
eral Fremont  found  an  opportunity  to 
organize  the  expedition  down  the  Missis- 
sippi. Won  by  the  magic  of  his  name 
and  the  ceaseless  energy  of  his  action, 
the  hardy  youth  of  the  Northwest  flock- 
ed into  St.  Louis,  eager  to  share  his  la- 
bors and  his  glory.  There  was  little  time 
for  organization  and  discipline.  They 
were  armed  with  such  weapons  as  could 
be  procured  against  the  competition  of 
the  General  Government,  and  i^t  once 
forwarded  to  the  exposed  points.  Histo- 
ry can  furnish  few  parallels  to  the  hasty 
levy  and  organization  of  the  Army  of  the 
West.  When  suddenly  required  to  de- 
fend Washington,  the  Government  was 
able  to  summon  the  equipped  and  disci- 
plined militia  of  the  East,  and  could  call 
upon  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  a 
wealthy  and  skilful  people.  But  in  the 
West  there  was  neither  a  disciplined 
militia  nor  trained  mechanics.     Men,  in- 


The  narrative  we  propose  to  give  of 
events  in  Missouri  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  defence  of  General  Fremont,  nor  in 
any  respect  an  answer  to  the  charges 
which  have  been  made  against  him.  Our 
purpose  is  the  more  humble  one  of  pre- 
senting a  hasty  sketch  of  the  expedition 
to  Springfield,  confining  ourselves  almost 
entirely  to  the  incidents  which  came  un- 
der the  observation  of  an  officer  of  the 
General's  staff. 

General  Fremont  was  in  command  of 
the  Western  Department  precisely  One 
Hundred  Days.  He  assumed  the  com- 
mand at  the  time  when  the  army  with 
which  Lyon  had  captured  Camp  Jackson 
and  won  the  Battle  of  Booneville  was 
on  the  point  of  dissolution.  The  enemy, 
knowing  that  the  term  for  which  our  sol- 
diers had  been  enlisted  was  near  its  close, 
began  offensive  movements  along  their 
whole  line.  Cairo,  Bird's  Point,  Iron- 
ton,  and  Springfield  were  simultaneously 
threatened.  Jeff  Thompson  wrote  to  his 
friends  in  St.  Louis,  promising  to  be  in  that 
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deed,  brave,  earnest,  patriotic  men,  were 
plenty,  —  men  who  appreciated  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  the  task  before 
them,  and  who  were  confident  of  their 
ability  to  accomplish  it.  But  to  intro- 
duce order  into  their  tumultuous  ranks, 
to  place  arms  in  their  eager  hands,  to 
clothe  and  feed  them,  to  provide  them 
with  transportation  and  equipage  for  the 
march,  and  inspire  them  with  confidence 
for  the  siege  and  the  battle,  —  this  labor 
the  General,  almost  unaided,  was  called 
upon  to  perform.  Like  all  the  rest  of  our 
generals,  he  was  without  experience  in 
military  affairs  of  such  magnitude  and 
urgency,  and  he  was  compelled  to  rely 
chiefly  upon  the  assistance  of  men  entire- 
ly without  military  training  and  knowl- 
edge. The  general  staff  and  the  divis- 
ion and  brigade  staffs  were,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  made  up  mainly  of 
civilians.  A  small  number  of  foreign 
officers  brought  to  his  aid  their  learning 
and  experience,  and  a  still  smaller  num- 
ber of  West-Point  officers  gave  him  their 
invaluable  assistance.  In  spite  of  all 
difficulties  the  work  proceeded.  In  six 
weeks  the  strategic  positions  were  placed 
in  a  state  of  defence,  and  an  army  of  six- 
ty thousand  men.  with  a  greater  than  com- 
mon proportion  of  cavalry  and  artillery, 
stood  ready  to  clear  Missouri  of  the  in- 
vader and  to  open  the  valley  of  the  ]\lls- 
sissippl.  At  this  time  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Price  in  the  West,  and  the  fall 
of  Lexington,  compelled  the  General  to 
take  the  field. 

We  will  now  confine  ourselves  to  the 
narrative  of  the  incidents  of  the  march 
to  Springfield,  as  it  is  given  In  the  jour- 
nal which  has  been  placed  in  our  hands. 

FROM   ST.   LOUIS   TO   WARSAW. 

St.  Louis,  September  27th,  1861.  For 
four  days  the  head-quarters  have  been 
ready  to  take  the  field  at  an  hour's  no- 
tice. The  baggage  has  been  packed,  the 
wagons  loaded,  horses  have  stood  sad- 
dled all  through  the  day,  and  the  officers 
have  been  sitting  at  their  desks,  boot- 
ed and  spurred,  awaiting  the  order  for 


their  departure.  It  Is  not  unlikely  that 
the  suspense  In  which  they  are  held  and 
the  constant  condition  of  readiness  which 
is  required  of  them  are  a  sort  of  prelimi- 
nary discipline  to  which  the  General  is 
subjecting  them.  Yesterday  the  body- 
guard left  by  the  river,  and  the  staff-horses 
went  upon  the  same  steamer,  so  that  we 
cannot  be  detained  much  longer. 

Jefferson  City,  Septemier  28th.  Yester- 
day, at  eleven  o'clock,  we  were  informed 
that  the  General  would  leave  for  Jeffer- 
son City  at  noon ;  and  that  those  members 
of  the  staff  who  were  not  ready  would  be 
left  behind,  and  their  places  filled  in  the 
field.  At  the  appointed  hour  we  were 
all  gathered  at  the  depot.  The  General 
drove  down  entirely  unattended.  Most 
of  the  train  was  occupied  by  a  battalion 
of  sharp-shooters,  but  In  the  rear  car  the 
General  and  his  staff  found  seats.  The 
day  was  cloudy  and  damp ;  there  was 
no  one  to  say  farewell ;  and  as  the  train 
passed  through  the  cold  hills,  a  feeling 
of  gloom  seemed  to  pervade  the  com-, 
pany.  Nature  was  in  harmony  with  the 
clouded  fortunes  of  our  General,  and  the 
laboring  locomotive  dragged  us  at  a  snail's 
pace,  as  If  it  were  unwilling  to  assist  us 
in  our  adventure.  i 

Those  who  were  strangers  In  the  West 
looked  out  eagerly  for  the  Missouri,  hop- 
ing to  find  the  valley  of  the  river  rich  in 
scenery  which  would  relieve  the  tedium 
of  the  journey.  But  when  we  came  out 
upon  the  river-bank  and  looked  at  the 
dull  shores,  and  the  sandy  bed,  which  the 
scant  stream  does  not  cover,  but  through 
which  It  creeps,  treacherous  and  slimy,  in 
half  a  dozen  channels,  there  was  no  pleas- 
ure to  the  eye,  no  relief  for  the  sphit. 
Late  In  the  afternoon  we  approached  a 
little  village,  and  were  greeted  with  mu- 
sic and  hearty  cheers,  —  the  first  sign  of 
hospitality  the  day  had  furnished.  It 
was  the  German  settlement  of  Hermann, 
famous  for  good  cheer  and  good  wines. 
The  Home-Guard  was  drawn  up  at  the 
station,  files  of  soldiers  kept  the  passage 
clear  to  the  dining-room,  and  through  an 
avenue  of  muskets,  and  amidst  the  shouts 
of  an  enthusiastic  little  crowd,  the  Gen- 
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eral  passed  into  a  room  decorated  witli 
flowers,  through  the  centre  of  which  was 
stretched  a  table  groaning  under  the 
■weight  of  delicious  fruits  and  smoking  vi- 
ands. With  little  ceremony  the  hungry- 
company  seated  themselves,  and  vigor- 
ously assailed  the  tempting  array,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  curious  glances  of  a 
motley  assemblage  of  men,  women,  and 
children  who  assisted  at  the  entertain- 
ment. The  day  had  been  dark,  the  jour- 
ney dull,  and  the  people  we  had  seen  si- 
lent and  sullen  ;  but  here  was  a  welcome, 
the  hearty,  generous  welcome  of  sympa- 
thizing friends,  who  saw  in  their  guests 
the  defenders  of  their  homes.  They  were 
Germans,  and  our  language  came  broken 
from  their  lips.  But  they  are  Germans 
who  fill  the  ranks  of  our  regiments.  Look 
where  you  will,  and  the  sturdy  Teuton 
meets  your  eye.  If  Missouri  shall  be 
preserved  for  the  Union  and  civilization, 
it  will  be  by  the  valor  of  men  who  learn- 
ed their  lessons  of  American  liberty  and 
glory  upon  the  banks  of  the  Khine  and 
the  Elbe.  We  think  of  this  at  Hermann, 
and  we  pledge  our  German  hosts  and  our 
German  fellow-soldiers  in  strong  draughts 
of  delicious  Catawba,  —  not  such  Cataw- 
ba as  is  sent  forth  from  the  slovenly  manu- 
factories of  Cincinnati,  for  the  careful  vint- 
ners of  Hermann  select  the  choice  grapes, 
and  in  the  quiet  cellars  of  Hermann  the 
Catawba  has  time  to  grow  old  and  to 
ripen. 

We  at  length  extricate  ourselves  from 
the  maze  of  corn -cakes  and  pancakes, 
waffles  and  muffins  and  pies  without 
number,  with  which  our  kind  friends  of 
Hermann  tempt  and  tantalize  our  satiat- 
ed palates,  and  once  more  set  forth  after 
the  wheezing,  reluctant  locomotive,  over 
the  rough  road,  through  the  dreary  hills, 
along  the  bank  of  the  treacherous  river. 

At  ten  o'clock,  in  ten  weary  hours, 
we  have  accomplished  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  and  have  reached  Jefferson 
City.  The  train  backs  and  starts  ahead, 
halts  and  backs  and  jerks,  and  finally, 
with  a  long  sigh  of  relief,  the  locomotive 
stops,  and  a  gentleman  in  citizen's  dress 
enters  the  car,  carrying  a  lantern  in  his 


hand.  It  was  Brigadier- General  Price, 
commanding  at  Jefferson  City.  He  took 
possession  of  the  General,  and,  with  us 
closely  following,  left  the  car.  But  leav- 
ing the  train  was  a  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult matter.  We  went  along -side  the 
train,  over  the  train,  under  the  train,  but 
still  those  cars  seemed  to  surround  us  like 
a  corral.  We  at  length  outflanked  the 
train,  but  still  failed  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  labyrinth.  Informed,  or  rather 
deluded,  by  the  "lantern  dimly  burning," 
we  floundered  into  ditches  and  scram- 
bled out  of  them,  we  waded  mud-puddles 
and  stumbled  over  boulders,  until  finally 
the  ever-present  train  disappeared  in  the 
darkness,  we  rushed  up  a  steep  hill,  heard 
the  welcome  sound  as  our  feet  touched 
a  brick  walk,  and,  after  turning  two  or 
three  corners,  found  ourselves  in  the  nar- 
row hall  of  the  "  principal  hotel."  We 
were  tired  and  disgusted,  and  no  one 
stood  upon  the  order  of  his  going,  but 
went  at  once  to  sleep  upon  whatever 
floor,  table,  or  bed  offered  itself 

This  morning  we  are  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  General  has  resolved  to  go  into 
camp.  Of  course  the  best  houses  in  the 
place  are  at  our  disposal,  but  it  is  wisely 
thought  that  our  soldier-life  will  not  begin 
until  we  are  fairly  under  canvas. 

All  day  we  have  had  an  exhibition 
of  a  Missouri  crowd.  The  sidewalk  has 
been  fringed  with  curious  gazers  waiting 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  General.  Foote, 
the  comedian,  said,  that,  until  he  landed 
on  the  quays  at  Dublin,  he  never  knew 
what  the  London  beggars  did  with  their 
old  clothes.  One  should  go  to  Missouri 
to  see  what  the  New- York  beggars  do 
with  their  old  clothes.  But  it  is  not  the 
dress  alone.  Such  vacant,  listless  faces, 
with  laziness  written  in  every  line,  and 
ignorance  seated  upon  every  feature !  Is 
it  for  these  that  the  descendants  of  New 
England  and  the  thrifty  Germans  are  go- 
ing forth  to  battle  ?  If  Missouri  depend- 
ed upon  the  Missourians,  there  would  be 
little  chance  for  her  safety,  and,  indeed, 
not  very  much  to  save. 

October  Ath.  We  have  been  in  camp 
since  Sunday,  the  29th  of  September. 
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Our  tents  are  pitched  upon  a  broad  shelf 
half-way  down  a  considerable  hill.  Be- 
hind us  the  hill  rises  a  hundred  feet  or 
more,  shutting  us  in  from  the  south ;  in 
front,  to  the  north,  the  hill  inclines  to 
a  ravine  which  separates  us  from  other 
less  lofty  hills.  Our  camp  is  upon  open 
ground,  but  there  is  a  fine  forest  to  the 
east  and  west. 

In  a  few  days  we  have  all  become  very 
learned  in  camp -life.  We  have  found 
out  what  we  want  and  what  we  do  not 
want.  Fortunately,  St.  Louis  is  near  at 
hand,  and  we  send  there  to  provide  for 
our  necessities,  and  also  to  get  rid  of  our 
superfluities.  The  troops  have  been  gath- 
ering all  the  week.  There  are  several 
regiments  in  front  of  us,  and  batteries 
of  artillery  behind  us.  Go  where  you 
will,  spread  out  upon  the  plain  or  shining 
amidst  the  trees  you  will  see  the  encamp- 
ments. Head-quarters  are  busy  providing 
for  the  transportation  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  this  great  force ;  and  as  rapidly  as 
the  railway  can  carry  them,  regiment  af- 
ter regiment  is  sent  west.  There  is  plenty 
of  work  for  the  stafF-ofiicers ;  and  yet  our 
life  is  not  without  its  pleasures.  The  hors- 
es and  their  riders  need  training.  This 
getting  used  to  the  saddle  is  no  light  mat- 
ter for  the  civilian  spoiled  by  years  of 
ease  and  comfort.  But  the  General  gives 
all  his  officers  plenty  of  horseback  dis- 
cipline. Then  there  is  the  broadsword 
exercise  to  fill  up  the  idle  time.  Evening 
is  the  festive  hour  in  camp ;  though  I  judge, 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  that  our 
camp  has  little  of  the  gayety  which  is  com- 
monly associated  with  the  soldier's  life. 
We  are  too  busy  for  merrymaking,  but 
in  the  evening  there  are  pleasant  little 
circles  around  the  fires  or  in  the  snug 
tents.  There  are  old  campaigners  among 
us,  men  who  have  served  in  Mexico  and 
Utah,  and  others  whose  lives  have  been 
passed  upon  the  Plains ;  they  tell  us  cam- 
paign stories,  and  teach  the  green  hands 
the  slang  and  the  airs  of  the  camp.  But 
the  unfailing  amusement  is  the  band.  This 
is  the  special  pride  of  the  General,  and 
soon  after  nightfall  the  musicians  appear 
upon  the  little  plaza  around  which  the* 


tents  are  grouped.  At  the  first  note  the 
audience  gather.  The  guardsmen  come 
up  from  their  camp  on  the  edge  of  the 
ravine,  the  negro  -  quarter  is  deserted, 
the  wagoners  flock  in  from  the  surround- 
ing forest,  the  officers  stroll  out  of  their 
tents, — a  picturesque  crowd  stands  around 
the  huge  camp-fire.  The  programme  is 
simple  and  not  often  varied.  It  uni- 
formly opens  with  "  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  and  closes  with  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home."  By  way  of  a  grand  Jinale,  a 
procession  is  organized  every  night,  led 
by  some  score  of  negro  torch  -  bearers, 
which  makes  the  circuit  of  the  camp,  —  a 
performance  which  never  fails  to  produce 
something  of  a  stampede  among  the  ani- 
mals. 

Last  night  we  had  an  alarm.  About 
eleven  o'clock,  when  the  camp  was  fair- 
ly asleep,  some  one  tried  to  pass  a  picket 
half  a  mile  west  of  us.  The  guard  fired 
at  the  intruder,  and  in  an  instant  the 
regimental  drums  sounded  the  long  roll. 
We  started  from  our  beds,  with  fran- 
tic haste  buckled  on  swords,  spurs,  and 
pistols,  hurried  servants  after  the  horses, 
and  hastened  to  report  for  duty  to  the 
General.  The  officer  who  was  first  to 
appear  found  him  standing  in  front  of  his 
tent,  himself  the  first  man  in  camp  who 
was  ready  for  service.  Presently  a  messen- 
ger came  with  information  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  alarm,  and  we  were  dismissed.         l 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  there 
was  another  alarm.  Again  the  body- 
guard bugles  sounded  and  the  drums 
rolled.  Again  soldiers  sprang  to  their 
arms,  and  officers  rushed  to  report  to  the 
General,  —  the  first  man  finding  him,  as 
before,  leaning  upon  his  sword  in  front  of 
his  tent.  But,  alas  for  the  reputation  of 
our  mess,  not  one  of  its  number  appeared. 
In  complete  unconsciousness  of  danger 
or  duty,  we  slept  on.  Colonel  S.  said  he 
heard  "  the  music,  but  thought  it  was  a 
continuation  of  the  evening's  serenade," 
and  went  to  sleep  again.  It  was  not 
long  before  we  discovered  that  the  Gen- 
eral knew  that  four  members  of  his  staflf 
did  not  report  to  him  when  the  long  roll 
was  sounded. 
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There  are  several  encampments  on 
the  hill-sides  north  of  us  which  are  in  full 
view  from  our  quarters,  and  it  is  not 
the  least  of  our  amusements  to  watch 
the  regiments  going  through  the  after- 
noon drill.  la  the  soft  light  of  these 
golden  days  we  see  the  long  blue  lines, 
silver-tipped,  wheel  and  turn,  scatter  and 
form,  upon  the  brown  hill-sides.  Now  the 
slopes  are  dotted  with  skirmishers,  and 
puffs  of  gray  smoke  rise  over  the  kneel- 
ing figures ;  again  a  solid  wall  of  bayonets 
gleams  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
peals  of  musketry  echo  through  the  woods 
in  the  ravines. 

Colonel  Myscall  Johnson,  a  Methodist 
exhorter  and  Ibrmidable  Kebel  marauder, 
is  said  to  be  forty  miles  south  of  us  with 
a  small  force,  and  some  of  the  Union  farm- 
ers came  into  camp  to-day  asking  for  pro- 
tection. Zagonyi,  the  commander  of  the 
body-guard,  is  anxious  to  descend  upon 
Johnson  and  scatter  his  thieving  crew ; 
but  it  is  not  probable  he  will  obtain  per- 
mission. The  Union  men  of  Missouri 
are  quite  willing  to  have  you  fight  for 
them,  but  their  patriotism  does  not  go 
farther  than  this.  These  people  repre- 
sent that  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Miller  County  are  loyal.  The  Gen- 
eral probably  thinks,  if  this  be  true,  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  Johnson's 
men.  But  a  suggestion  that  they  should 
defend  their  own  homes  and  families  as- 
tonishes our  Missouri  friends.  General 
Lyon  established  Home-Guards  through- 
out the  State,  and  armed  them  with  sev- 
eral thousand  Springfield  muskets  taken 
from  the  arsenal  at  St.  Louis.  Most  of 
these  muskets  are  now  in  Price's  army, 
and  are  the  most  formidable  weapons  he 
has.  In  some  instances  the  Rebels  enlist- 
ed in  the  Home-Guards  and  thus  con- 
trolled the  organization,  carrying  whole 
companies  into  Price's  ranks.  In  other 
cases  bands  of  Rebels  scoured  the  coun- 
try, went  to  the  house  of  every  Home- 
Guard,  and  took  away  his  musket.  In 
the  German  settlements  alone  the  Guards 
still  preserve  their  organization  and  their 
arms. 

A  few  days  ago  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  our 


mess  to  entertain  a  Rebel  ofiicer  who  litod 
come  in  with  a  flag  of  truce.  Strange  to  saj', 
he  was  a  New-Yorker,  and  had  a  younger 
brother  in  one  of  the  Indiana  regiments. 
He  was  a  pleasant  and  courteous  gentle- 
man, albeit  his  faded  dress,  with  its  red- 
flannel  trimmings,  did  not  indicate  great 
prosperity  in  the  enemy's  camp.  We 
gave  him  the  best  meal  we  could  com- 
mand. I  apologized  because  it  was  no 
better.  He  replied,  —  "  Make  no  apol- 
ogy, Sir.  It  is  the  best  dinner  I  have 
eaten  these  three  months.  I  have  cam- 
paigned it  a  good  deal  this  summer  upon 
three  ears  of  roast  corn  a  day."  He  add- 
ed, —  "I  never  have  received  a  cent  of 
pay.  None  of  us  have.  We  never  ex- 
pect to  receive  any."  This  captain  has 
already  seen  considerable  service.  Pie 
was  at  Booneville,  Carthage,  Wilson's 
Creek,  and  Lexington.  His  descriptions 
of  these  engagements  were  animated  and 
interesting,  his  point  of  view  presenting 
matters  in  a  novel  light.  He  spoke  par- 
ticularly of  a  gunner  stationed  at  the  fii-st 
piece  in  Totten's  battery,  saying  that  his 
energy  and  coolness  made  him  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  figures  of  the  day. 
"  Our  sharp-shooters  did  their  best,  but 
they  failed  to  bring  him  down.  There 
he  was  all  day  long,  doing  his  duty  as  if 
on  parade."  He  also  told  us  there  was 
no  hard  fighting  at  Lexington.  "  We 
knew,"  said  he,  "  the  place  was  short  of 
water,  and  so  we  spared  our  men,  and 
waited  for  time  to  do  the  work." 

Camp  Lovejoy,  October  7th.  For  the 
last  two  days  the  troops  have  been  leav- 
ing Jefferson  City,  and  the  densely  peo- 
pled hills  are  bare.  This  morning,  at 
seven  o'clock,  we  began  to  break  camp. 
There  was  no  little  trouble  and  confusion 
in  lowering  the  tents  and  packing  the 
wagons.  It  took  us  a  long  time  to-day, 
but  we  shcill  soon  get  accustomed  to  it, 
and  become  able  to  move  more  quickly. 
At  noon  we  left  Jefferson  City,  going  due 
west. 

Oui  little  column  consists  of  three  com- 
panies of  the  body-guard,  numbering  about 
two  hundi'ed  and  fifty  men,  a  battalion 
of  sharp-shooters  (infantry)  under  Major 
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Holman,  one  hundred  and  eighty  strong, 
and  the  staff.  The  march  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing order.  The  first  company  of  the 
guard  act  as  advance-guard ;  then  comes 
the  General,  followed  by  his  staff,  riding 
by  twos,  according  to  rank ;  the  other 
two  companies  of  the  guard  come  next. 
The  sharp-shooters  accompany  and  pro- 
tect the  train.  Our  route  lay  through 
a  broken  and  heavily  wooded  region. 
The  roads  were  very  bad,  but  the  day 
was  bright,  and  the  march  was  a  succes- 
sion of  beautiful  pictures,  of  which  the 
long  and  brilliant  line  of  horsemen  wind- 
ing through  the  forest  was  the  chief  orna- 
ment. 

We  reached  camp  at  three  o'clock.  It 
is  a  lovely  spot,  upon  a  hill-side,  with  a 
clear,  swift -running  brook  washing  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  Presently  the  horses  are 
tied  along  the  fences,  riders  are  lounging 
under  the  trees,  the  kitchen -fires  are 
lighted,  guardsmen  are  scattered  along 
the  banks  of  the  stream  bathing,  the 
wagons  roll  heavily  over  the  prairie  and 
are  drawn  up  along  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
tents  are  raised,  tent -furniture  is  hastily 
arranged,  and  the  camp  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  there  a  month.  Before  dark 
a  regiment  of  infantry  and  two  batteries 
of  artillery  come  up.  The  men  sleep  in 
the  open  air  without  tents,  and  innumer- 
able fires  cover  the  hiU-sides. 

We  are  upon  land  which  is  owned  by 
an  influential  and  wealthy  citizen,  who  is 
an  open  Secessionist  in  opinion,  though 
he  has  had  the  prudence  not  to  take  up 
arms.  By  way  of  a  slight  punishment, 
the  General  has  annoyed  the  old  man 
by  naming  his  farm  "  Camp  Owen  Love- 
joy,"  a  name  which  the  Union  neighbors 
will  not  fail  to  make  perpetual. 

California,  October  8th.  This  morn- 
ing we  broke  camp  at  six  o'clock  and 
marched  at  eight.  The  road  was  bad, 
for  which  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  did 
not  entirely  compensate.  To-day's  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  how  completely 
an  army  is  tied  to  the  wheels  of  the  wag- 
ons. Tell  a  general  how  fast  the  train 
can  travel  and  he  will  know  how  long 
the  journey  will  be.      We  passed   our 


wagons  in  a  terrible  plight :  some  upset, 
some  with  balky  mules,  some  stuck  in 
the  mud,  and  some  broken  down.  The 
loud-swearing  drivers,  and  the  stubborn-, 
patient,  bard-puUIng  mules  did  not  fail 
to  vary  and  enliven  the  scene. 

A  journey  of  eighteen  miles  brought 
us  to  this  place,  where  we  are  encamped 
upon  the  county  fair-ground.  Califor- 
nia is  a  mean,  thriftless  village ;  there 
are  no  trees  shading  the  cottages,  no 
shrubbery  in  the  yards.  The  place  is 
only  two  or  three  years  old,  but  already 
wears  a  slovenly  air  of  decay. 

I  set  out  with  Colonel  L.  upon  a  forag- 
ing expedition.  We  passed  a  small  house, 
in  front  of  which  a  fat  little  negro-girl 
was  drawing  a  bucket  of  water  from  the 
well,  the  girl  puffing  and  the  windlass 
creaking. 

"  Will  Massa  have  a  drink  of  water  ?  " 

It  was  the  first  token  of  hospitality 
since  Hermann.  We  stopped  and  drank 
from  the  bucket,  but  had  not  been  there 
a  minute  before  the  mlsti-ess  ran  out,  with 
suspicion  in  her  face,  to  protect  her  prop- 
erty. A  single  question  sufficed  to  show 
the  politics  of  that  house. 

"  Where  is  your  husband  ?  " 

"  He  went  off  a  little  while  ago." 

This  was  the  Missouri  way  of  inform- 
ing us  that  he  was  in  the  Rebel  army. 

A  little  farther  on  we  came  to  what 
was  evidently  the  chief  house  of  the  place. 
A  bevy  of  maidens  stood  at  the  gate,  sup- 
ported by  a  pleasant  matron,  fair  and  fat. 

"  Can  you  sell  us  some  bread  ?  "  was 
our  rather  practical  inquiry. 

"  We  have  none  baked,  but  will  bake 
you  some  by  sundown,"  was  the  answer, 
given  in  a  hearty,  generous  voice. 

The  bargain  was  soon  made.  Our  port- 
ly dame  proved  to  be  a  Virginian,  who 
still  cherished  a  true  Virginian  love  for 
the  Union. 

Tipton,  October  9lh.  The  General  was 
In  the  saddle  very  early,  and  left  camp 
before  the  staff  was  ready.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  on  hand,  and  in-' 
dulged  in  some  excusable  banter  when 
the  tardy  members  of  our  company  rode 
up  after  we  were  a  mile  or  two  on  the 
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■way.  We  have  marched  twelve  miles 
to-day  through  a  lovely  country.  We 
have  left  the  hills  and  stony  roads  behind 
us,  and  now  we  pass  over  beautiful  little 
prairies,  bordered  by  forests  blazing  with 
the  crimson  and  gold  of  autumn.  The 
day's  ride  has  been  delightful,  the  atmos- 
phere soft  and  warm,  the  sky  cloudless, 
and  the  prairie  firm  and  hard  under  our 
horses'  feet.  We  passed  several  regiments 
on  the  road,  who  received  the  General 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm ;  and  when 
we  entered  Tipton,  we  found  the  country 
covered  with  tents,  and  alive  with  men 
and  horses.  Amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
troops,  we  passed  through  the  camps,  and 
settled  down  upon  a  fine  prairie-farm  a 
mile  to  the  southwest  of  Tipton,  The 
divisions  of  Asboth  and  Hunter  are  here, 
not  less  than  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
from  this  point  our  course  is  to  be  south- 
ward. 

Camp  Asboth,  near  Tipton,  October  11th. 
For  the  last  twenty -four  hours  it  has  rain- 
ed violently,  and  the  prairie  upon  which 
we  are  encamped  is  a  sea  of  black  mud. 
But  the  tents  are  tight,  and  inside  we  con- 
trive to  keep  comparatively  warm. 

The  camp  is  filled  with  speculations  as 
to  our  future  course.  Shall  we  follow 
Price,  who  is  crossing  the  Osage  now,  or 
are  we  to  garrison  the  important  positions 
upon  this  line  and  return  to  St.  Louis  and 
prepare  for  the  expedition  down  the  riv- 
er? The  General  is  silent,  his  reserve 
is  never  broken,  and  no  one  knows  what 
his  plans  are,  except  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  know.  I  will  here  record  the  plan 
of  the  campaign. 

Our  campaign  has  been  in  some  meas- 
ure decided  by  the  movements  of  the 
Rebels.  The  sudden  appearance  of  Price 
in  the  West,  gathering  to  his  standard 
many  thousands  of  the  disaffected,  has 
made  it  necessary  for  the  General  to 
check  his  bold  and  successful  progress. 
Carthage,  Wilson's  Creek,  and  Lexing- 
ton have  given  to  Price  a  prestige  which 
it  is  essential  to  destroy.  The  gun-boats 
cannot  be  finished  for  two  months  or 
more,  and  we  cannot  go  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi until  the  flotilla  is  ready;  and  from 


the  character  of  the  country  upon  each 
side  of  the  river  it  will  be  difficult  to  oper- 
ate there  with  a  large  body  of  men.  In 
Southwestern  Missouri  we  are  sure  of  fine 
weather  till  the  last  of  November,  the 
prairies  are  high  and  dry,  and  there  are 
no  natural  obstacles  except  such  as  it  will 
excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops  to 
overcome.  Therefore  the  General  has  de- 
termined to  pursue  Price  until  he  catches 
him.  He  can  march  faster  than  we  can 
now,  but  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  move  fast- 
er than  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do.  The 
Rebels  have  no  base  of  operations  from 
which  to  draw  supplies ;  they  depend  en- 
tirely upon  foraging ;  and  for  this  reason 
Price  has  to  make  long  halts  wherever  he 
finds  mills,  and  grind  the  flour.  He  is 
so  deficient  in  equipage,  also,  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  him  to  carry  his  troops 
over  great  distances.  But  we  can  safely 
calculate  that  Price  and  Rains  will  not 
leave  the  State ;  their  followers  are  en- 
listed for  six  months,  and  are  already 
becoming  discontented  at  their  continued 
retreat,  and  will  not  go  with  them  beyond 
the  borders.  This  is  the  uniform  testi- 
mony of  deserters  and  scouts.  Price  dis- 
posed of,  either  by  a  defeat  or  by  the  dis- 
persal of  his  army,  we  are  to  proceed  to 
Bird's  Point,  or  into  Arkansas,  according 
to  circumstances.  A  blow  at  Little  Rock 
seems  now  the  wisest,  as  it  is  the  boldest 
plan.  We  can  reach  that  place  by  the 
middle  of  November ;  and  if  we  obtain 
possession  of  it,  the  position  of  the  enemy 
upon  the  Mississippi  will  be  completely 
turned.  The  communications  of  Pillow, 
Hardee,  and  Thompson,  who  draw  their 
supplies  through  Arkansas,  will  be  cut 
off,  they  will  be  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  our  flotilla  and  the  reinforcements 
can  descend  the  river  to  assist  in  the 
operations  against  Memphis  and  the  at- 
tack upon  New  Orleans. 

This  campaign  may  be  difficult,  the  ar- 
my will  have  to  encounter  hardships  and 
perils,  but,  unless  defeated  in  the  field, 
the  enterprise  will  be  successful.  No  hard- 
ships or  perils  can  daunt  the  spirit  of  the 
General,  or  arrest  the  march  of  the  enthu- 
siastic army  his  genius  has  created. 
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Our  column  is  composed  of  five  divis- 
ions, under  Generals  Hunter,  Pope,  Si- 
gel,  McKinstry,  and  Asboth,  and  numbers 
about  thirty  thousand  men,  including  over 
five  thousand  cavalry  and  eighty-six  pieces 
of  artillery,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
are  rifled.  The  infantry  is  generally  well, 
though  not  uniformly  armed.  But  the 
cavalry  is  very  badly  armed.  Colonel 
Carr's  regiment  has  no  sabres,  except  for 
the  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officers.  The  men  carry  Hall's  carbines 
and  revolvers.  Major  Waring's  fine  corps, 
the  Fremont  Hussars,  is  also  deficient  in 
sabres,  and  some  of  the  companies  are 
provided  with  lances, — formidable  weap- 
ons in  skilful  hands,  but  only  an  embar- 
rassment to  our  raw  troops. 

Lane  and  Sturgis  are  to  come  from 
Kansas  and  join  us  on  the  Osage,  and 
AVyman  is  to  bring  his  command  from 
Kolla  and  meet  us  south  of  that  river. 

Paducah,  Cairo,  Bird's  Point,  Cape 
Girardeau,  and  Ironton  are  well  protect- 
ed against  attack,  and  the  commanders  at 
those  posts  are  ordered  to  engage  the  ene- 
my as  soon  as  we  catch  Price ;  and  if  the 
Eebels  retreat,  they  are  to  pursue  them. 
Thus  our  expedition  is  part  of  a  combined 
and  extended  movement,  and,  instead  of 
having  no  purpose  except  the  defeat  of 
Price,  we  are  on  the  road  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

Next  Monday  we  are  to  start.  As- 
both will  go  from  here,  Hunter  by  way 
of  Versailles,  McKinstry  from  Syracuse, 
Pope  from  his  present  position  in  the  di- 
rection of  Booneville,  and  Sigel  from 
Sedalia.  We  are  to  cross  the  Osage  at 
Warsaw ;  and  as  Sigel  has  the  shortest 
distance  to  march,  he  is  expected  to  reach 
that  town  first. 

Precious  time  has  already  been  lost 
because  of  a  lack  of  transportation  and 
supplies.  Foraging  parties  have  been 
scouring  the  country,  and  large  numbers 
of  wagons,  horses,  and  mules  have  been 
brought  in.  This  property  is  all  ap- 
praised, and  when  taken  from  Union 
men  it  is  paid  for.  In  doubtful  cases  a 
certificate  is  given  to  the  owner,  which 
recites  that  he  is  to  be  paid  in  case  he 


shall  continue  to  be  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment. We  thus  obtain  a  hold  upon  these 
people  which  an  oath  of  allegiance  every 
day  would  not  give  us. 

Camp  Asboth,  October  13th.  Mr.  Cam- 
eron, Senator  Chandler  of  Michigan,  and 
Adjutant-General  Thomas  arrived  at  an 
early  hour  this  morning ;  and  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  General,  attended  by  his 
staff  and  body-guard,  repaired  to  the 
Secretary's  quarters.  After  a  short  stay 
there,  the  whole  party,  except  General 
Thomas,  set  out  for  Syracuse  to  review 
the  division  of  General  McKinstry.  The 
day  was  fine,  and  we  proceeded  at  a 
hand  gallop  until  we  reached  a  prairie 
some  three  or  four  miles  wide.  Here 
the  Secretary  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
we  tore  across  the  plain  as  fast  as  our 
animals  could  be  driven.  Passing  from 
the  open  plain  into  a  forest,  the  whole 
cortege  dashed  over  a  very  rough  road 
with  but  little  slackening  of  our  pace ; 
nor  did  we  draw  rein  until  we  reached 
Syracuse.  A  few  moments  were  passed 
in  the  interchange  of  the  usual  civilities, 
and  we  then  went  a  mile  farther  on,  to  a 
large  prairie  upon  which  the  division  was 
drawn  up.  McKinstry  has  the  flower  of 
the  army.  He  has  in  his  ranks  some 
regular  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
and  among  his  subordinate  officers  are 
Totten,  Steele,  Kelton,  and  Stanley, 
all  distinguished  in  the  regular  service. 
There  was  no  time  for  the  observance  of 
the  usual  forms  of  a  review.  The  Sec- 
retary passed  in  front  and  behind  the 
lines,  made  a  short  address,  and  left  im- 
mediately by  rail  for  St.  Louis,  stopping 
at  Tipton  to  review  Asboth's  division. 
The  staff  and  guard  rode  slowly  back  to 
camp,  both  men  and  animals  having  had 
quite  enough  of  the  day's  work.  It  is 
said,  that  Adjutant-General  Thomas  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  move  from  here,  because  we 
have  no  transportation.  As  we  are  or- 
dered to  march  to-morrow,  the  prediction 
will  soon  be  tested. 

Camp  Zagonyi,  October  14t7i.  We  were 
in  the  saddle  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 
A  short  march  of  eleven  miles,  in  a  south- 
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westerly  direction,  and  througli  a  prairie 
country,  brought  us  to  our  camp.  As  we 
came  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  lies 
to  the  west  of  our  present  position,  our 
attention  was  directed  to  a  group  stand- 
ing in  front  of  a  house  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant. We  had  hardly  caught  sight  of 
them  when  half  a  dozen  men  and  three 
women  mounted  their  horses  and  started 
at  full  speed  towards  the  northeast,  each 
man  leading  a  horse.  The  General  or- 
dered some  of  the  body-guard  to  pursue 
and  try  to  stop  the  fugitives.  We  eager- 
ly watched  the  chase.  A  narrow  valley 
separated  us  from  the  elevation  upon 
which  the  farm-house  stood,  and  a  small 
stream  with  low  banks  ran  through  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  The  pursuit  was 
active,  the  guardsmen  ran  their  horses 
down  the  slope,  leaped  the  pool,  and 
rushed  up  the  opposite  hill ;  but  the  run- 
aways were  on  fresh  horses,  and  had 
no  rough  ground  to  pass,  and  so  they 
escaped.  One  of  them  lost  the  horse 
he  was  leading,  and  it  was  caught  by  a 
guardsman.  This  was  the  first  exhibition 
we  have  seen  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants  to  avoid  us. 

The  General  established  head-quarters 
along-side  the  house  where  we  first  dis- 
covered the  Rebel  party.  Our  position  is 
the  most  beautiful  one  we  have  yet  found. 
To  the  west  stretches  an  undulating  prai- 
rie, separated  from  us  by  a  valley,  into 
which  our  camping-ground  subsides  with 
a  mild  declivity  ;  to  the  north  is  a  range 
of  low  hills,  their  round  sides  unbroken 
by  shrub  or  tree ;  while  to  the  south 
stretches  an  extensive  tract  of  low  land, 
densely  covered  with  timber,  and  re- 
splendent with  the  colors  of  autumn. 

Before  dark  the  whole  of  Asboth's  di- 
vision came  up  and  encamped  on  the 
slopes  to  the  west  and  north :  not  less 
than  seven  thousand  men  are  here.  This 
evening  the  scene  is  beautiful.  I  sit  in 
the  door  of  my  lodge,  and  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  the  prairie  is  dotted  with 
tents,  the  dark  forms  of  men  and  horses, 
the  huge  white-topped  wagons,  —  and  a 
thousand  fires  gleam  through  the  faint 
moonlight.      Our  band  is  playing  near 


the  General's  quarters,  its  strains  are 
echoed  by  a  score  of  regimental  bands, 
and  their  music  is  mingled  with  the  num- 
berless noises  of  camp,  the  hum  of  voices, 
the  laughter  from  the  groups  around  the 
fires,  the  clatter  of  hoofs  as  some  rider 
hurries  to  the  General,  the  distant  chal- 
lenges of  the  sentries,  the  neighing  of 
horses,  the  hoarse  bellowing  of  the  mules, 
and  the  clinking  of  the  cavalry  anvils. 
This,  at  last,  is  the  romance  of  war.  How 
soon  will  our  ears  be  saluted  by  sterner 
music  ? 

Camp  Hudson,  October  IMli.  We  mov- 
ed at  seven  o'clock  this  morning.  For 
the  first  four  miles  the  road  ran  throuoh 
woods  intersected  by  small  streams.  The 
ground  was  as  rough  as  it  could  well  be, 
and  the  teams  which  had  started  before 
us  were  struggling  through  the  mire  and 
over  the  rocks.  We  dashed  past  them 
at  a  fast  trot,  and  in  half  an  hour  came 
upon  a  high  prairie.  The  prairies  of 
Southern  Missouri  are  not  large  and  flat, 
like  the  monotonous  levels  of  Central  Illi- 
nois, but  they  are  rolling,  usually  small, 
and  broken  by  frequent  narrow  belts  of 
timber.  In  the  woods  there  are  hills, 
rocky  soil,  and  always  one,  often  two 
sti-eams,  clear  and  rapid  as  a  mountain- 
brook  in  New  England. 

The  scenery  to-day  was  particularly 
attractive,  a  constant  succession  of  prai- 
ries surrounded  by  wooded  hills.  As  we 
go  south,  the  color  of  the  forest  becomes 
richer,  and  the  atmosphere  more  mellow 
and  hazy. 

During  the  first  two  hours  we  passed 
several  regiments  of  foot.  The  men  were 
nearly  all  Germans,  and  I  scanned  the 
ranks  carefully,  longing  to  see  an  Ameri- 
can countenance.  I  found  none,  but  caught 
sight  of  one  arch- devil-may-care  Irish 
face.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  compa- 
ny in  the  army  without  an  Irishman  in  It, 
though  the  proportion  of  Irishmen  in  our 
ranks  is  not  so  great  as  at  the  East, 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  rode  up  to  a 
farm-house,  at  the  gate  of  which  a  middle- 
aged  woman  was  standing,  crying  bitterly. 
The  General  stopped,  and  the  woman  at 
once  assailed  him  vehemently.     She  told 
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him  the  soldiers  had  that  day  taken  her 
husband  and  his  team  away  Tvith  them. 
She  said  that  there  •was  no  one  left  to 
take  care  of  her  old  blind  mother,  —  at 
■which  allusion,  the  bUnd  mother  tottered 
down  the  walk  and  took  a  position  in  the 
rear  of  the  attacking  party,  —  that  they 
had  two  orphan  girls,  the  children  of  a 
deceased  sister,  and  the  orphans  had  lost 
their  second  father.  The  assailants  were 
here  reinforced  by  the  two  orphan  girls. 
She  protested  that  her  husband  was  loyal, 
— "  Truly,  Sir,  he  was  a  Union  man  and 
voted  for  the  Union,  and  always  told  his 
neighbors  Disunion  would  do  nothing  ex- 
cept bring  trouble  upon  innocent  people, 
as  indeed  it  has,"  said  she,  with  a  fresh 
flood  of  tears.  The  General  was  mov- 
ed by  her  distress,  and  ordered  Colonel 
E.  to  have  the  man,  whose  name  is  Euth- 
erford,  sent  back  at  once. 

A  few  rods  farther  on  we  came  to  an- 
other house,  in  front  of  which  was  anoth- 
er weeping  woman  afflicted  in  the  same 
■way.  Several  httle  flaxen -haired  chil- 
dren surrounded  her,  and  a  white-beard- 
ed man,  trembling  with  age,  stood  behind, 
leaning  upon  a  staff.  Her  earnestness  far 
surpassed  that  of  Mrs.  Rutherford.  She 
wrung  her  hands,  and  could  hardly  speak 
for  her  tears.  She  seized  the  General's 
hand  and  entreated  him  to  return  her 
husband,  with  an  expression  of  distress 
which  the  hardest  heart  could  not  resist. 
The  General  comforted  the  poor  woman 
with  a  few  kind  words,  and  promised  to 
grant  what  she  asked. 

It  is  very  difiicult  to  refuse  such  re- 
quests, and  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  no  great 
hardship  or  sacrifice  is  required  of  these 
men.  They  profess  to  be  Union  men,  but 
they  are  not  in  arms  for  the  Union,  and 
a  Federal  general  now  asks  of  them  that 
they  shall  help  the  army  for  a  day  with 
their  teams.  To  those  who  come  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  to  defend 
these  homes  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
harsh  demand. 

We  arrived  at  camp  about  five  o'clock. 
Our  day's  march  was  twenty-two  miles, 
and  the  wagons  were  far  behind.  A  neigh- 
boring farm-bouse  afforded  the  General 


and  a  few  of  his  officers  a  dinner,  but  it 
was  late  in  the  evening  before  the  tents 
were  pitched. 

Warsaw,  October  17th.  Yesterday  we 
made  our  longest  march,  making  twenty- 
five  miles,  and  encamped  three  miles  north 
of  this  place. 

It  is  a  problem,  why  riding  in  a  column 
should  be  so  much  more  wearisome  than 
riding  alone,  but  so  it  undeniably  is. 
Men  who  would  think  little  of  a  sixty-mile 
ride  were  quite  broken  down  by  to-day's 
march. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  camp,  the  Gen- 
eral asked  for  volunteers  from  the  staff  to 
ride  over  to  Warsaw :  of  course  the  whole 
staff  volunteered.  On  the  way  we  met 
General  Sigel.  This  very  able  and  en- 
terprising officer  is  a  pleasant,  scholarly- 
looking  gentleman,  his  studious  air  being 
increased  by  the  spectacles  he  always 
wears.  His  figure  is  light,  active,  and 
graceful,  and  he  is  an  excellent  horse- 
man. The  country  has  few  better  heads 
than  his.  Always  on  the  alert,  he  is  full 
of  resources,  and  no  difficulties  daunt 
him.  Hunter,  Pope,  and  McKinstry  are 
behind,  waiting  for  tea  and  coffee,  beans 
and  flour,  and  army-wagons.  Sigel  gath- 
ered the  ox-team  and  the  farmers'  wagons 
and  brought  his  division  forward  with  no 
food  for  his  men  but  fresh  beef.  His  ad- 
vance-guard is  already  across  the  Osage, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  his  whole  division 
will  be  over. 

Guided  by  General  Sigel,  we  rode 
down  to  the  ford  across  the  Osage.  The 
river  here  is  broad  and  rapid,  and  its 
banks  are  immense  bare  cliffs  rising  one 
hundred  feet  perpendicularly  from  the 
water's  edge.  The  ford  is  crooked,  un- 
certain, and  never  practicable  except  for 
horsemen.  The  ferry  is  an  old  flat-boat 
drawn  across  by  a  rope,  and  the  ascent 
up  the  farther  bank  is  steep  and  rocky. 
It  will  not  answer  to  leave  in  our  rear 
this  river,  liable  to  be  changed  by  a 
night's  rain  into  a  fierce  torrent,  with 
no  other  means  of  crossing  it  than  the 
rickety  ferry.  A  bridge  must  at  once  be 
built,  strong  and  firm,  a  safe  road  for  the 
army  in  case  of  disaster.    So  decides  the 
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General.  And  as  we  look  upon  the  swift- 
running  river  and  Its  rocky  shores,  cold  and 
gloomy  in  the  twilight,  every  one  agrees 
that  the  General  Is  right.  His  decision 
has  since  been  strongly  supported,  for 
to-day  two  soldiers  of  the  Fremont  Hus- 
sars were  drowned  In  trying  to  cross  the 
ford,  and  the  water  is  now  rising  rap- 
idly.  _ 

This  morning  we  moved  into  Warsaw, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  staff  Is  billeted 
in  the  Secession  houses  of  the  town  ;  but 
the  General  clings  to  his  tent.  Our  mess 
is  quartered  In  the  house  of  the  coun- 
ty judge,  who  says  his  sympathies  are 
with  the  South.  But  the  poor  man  Is 
so  frightened,  that  we  pity  and  protect 
him. 

Bridge-building  Is  now  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  army.  There  Is  no  saw-mill 
here,  nor  any  lumber.  The  forest  must 
be  cut  down  and  fashioned  into  a  bridge, 
as  well  as  the  tools  and  the  skill  at  com- 
mand will  permit.  Details  are  already 
told  off  from  the  sharp-shooters,  the  ca- 
dets, and  even  the  body-guard,  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  now  resound  with  the 
quick  blows  of  their  axes. 

Warsaw,  October  2lst.  Four  days  we 
have  been  waiting  for  the  buHding  of  the 
bridge.  By  night  and  by  day  the  work 
goes  on,  and  now  the  long  black  shape  Is 
striding  slowly  across  the  stream.  In  a 
few  hours  It  will  have  gained  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  then.  Ho,  for  Springfield ! 

Our  scouts  have  come  In  frequently 
the  last  few  days.  They  tell  us  Price  Is 
at  Stockton,  and  Is  pushing  rapidly  on 
towards  the  southwest.  He  has  been 
grinding  corn  near  Stockton,  and  has 


now  food  enough  for  another  journey. 
His  army  numbers  twenty  thousand  men, 
of  whom  five  thousand  have  no  arms. 
The  rest  carry  everything,  from  double- 
barrelled  shot-guns  to  the  Springfield 
muskets  taken  from  the  Home-Guards, 
They  load  their  shot-guns  with  a  Minie- 
ball  and  two  buck-shot,  and  those  who 
have  had  experience  say  that  at  one  hun- 
dred yards  they  are  very  effective  weap- 
ons. There  Is  little  discipline  in  the  Reb- 
el army,  and  the  only  organization  Is  by 
companies.  The  men  are  badly  clothed, 
and  without  shoes,  and  often  without 
food.  The  deserters  say  that  those  who 
remain  are  waiting  only  to  get  the  new 
clothes  which  McCulloch  is  expected  to 
bring  from  the  South. 

McCulloch,  the  redoubtable  Ben,  does 
not  seem  to  be  held  In  high  esteem  by 
the  Rebel  soldiers.  They  say  he  lacks 
judgment  and  self-command.  But  all 
speak  weU  of  Price.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  he  is  a  man  of  unusual  energy 
and  ability.  McCulloch  will  Increase 
Price's  force  to  about  thirty -five  thou- 
sand, which  number  we  must  expect  to 
meet. 

Hunter  and  McKInstry  have  not  yet 
appeared,  but  Pope  reported  himself  last 
night,  and  some  of  his  men  came  In  to- 
day. 

Camp  White,  October  22c?.  The  bridge 
Is  built,  and  the  army  Is  now  crossing  the 
Osage.  In  five  days  a  firm  road  has  been 
thrown  across  the  river,  over  which  our 
troops  may  pass  In  a  day.  The  General 
and  staff  crossed  by  the  ferry,  and  are 
now  encamped  two  miles  south  of  the 
Pomme-de-Terre. 
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BIRDOFREDUM   SAWTN,  ESQ.,   TO   MR.    HOSEA   BIGLOW. 

Letter  from  the  Reverend  Homer  Wilbur,  A.  M.,  inclosing  the  Epistle  aforesaid. 

Jaalam,  15th  Nov.,  1861. 

It  is  not  from  any  idle  wish  to  obtrude  my  humble  person  with  undue  prominence  upon  the 
publick  view  that  I  resume  my  pen  upon  the  present  occasion.  Juniores  ad  labores.  But  having 
been  a  main  instrument  in  rescuing  the  talent  of  my  young  parishioner  from  being  buried  in 
the  ground,  by  giving  it  such  warrant  with  the  world  as  would  be  derived  from  a  name  already 
widely  known  by  several  printed  discourses,  (all  of  which  I  maybe  permitted  without  immodes- 
ty to  state  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College  by  my 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  Sibley,)  it  seemed  becoming  that  I  should  not  only  testify  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  following  production,  but  call  attention  to  it,  the  more  as  Mr.  Biglow  had  so  long 
been  silent  as  to  be  in  danger  of  absolute  oblivion.  I  insinuate  no  claim  to  any  share  in  the 
authourship  {vix  ea  nostra  voco)  of  the  works  already  published  by  Mr.  Biglow,  but  merely  take 
to  myself  the  credit  of  having  fulfilled  toward  them  the  office  of  taster,  (experto  crede,)  who,  hav- 
ing first  tried,  could  afterward  bear  witness,  —  an  office  always  arduous,  and  sometimes  even  dan- 
gerous, as  in  the  case  of  those  devoted  persons  who  venture  their  lives  in  the  deglutition  of 
patent  medicines  {dolus  latet  in  generalihus,  there  is  deceit  in  the  most  of  them)  and  thereafter 
are  wonderfully  preserved  long  enough  to  append  their  signatures  to  testimonials  in  the  diurnal 
and  hebdomadal  prints.  I  say  not  this  as  covertly  glancing  at  the  authours  of  certain  manu 
scripts  which  have  been  submitted  to  my  literary  judgment,  (though  an  epick  in  twenty-four 
books  on  the  "Taking  of  Jericho"  might,  save  for  the  prudent  forethought  of  Mrs.  Wilbur  in 
secreting  the  same  just  as  I  had  arrived  beneath  the  walls  and  was  beginning  a  catalogue  of 
the  various  horns  and  their  blowers,  too  ambitiously  emulous  in  longanimity  of  Homer's  list  of 
ships,  might,  I  say,  have  rendered  frustrate  any  hope  I  could  entertain  vacare  Musis  for  the 
small  remainder  of  my  days,)  but  only  further  to  secure  myself  against  any  imputation  of 
unseemly  forthputting.  I  will  barely  subjoin,  in  this  connection,  that,  whereas  Job  was  left  to 
desire,  in  the  soreness  of  his  heart,  that  his  adversarj^  had  written  a  book,  as  perchance  misan- 
thropicall}-  wishing  to  indite  a  review  thereof,  yet  was  not  Satan  allowed  so  far  to  tempt  him  as 
to  send  Bildad,  Eliphaz,  and  Zophar  each  with  an  unprinted  work  in  his  wallet  to  be  submitted 
to  his  censure.  But  of  this  enough.  Were  I  in  need  of  other  excuse,  I  might  add  that  I  write 
by  the  express  desire  of  Jlr.  Biglow  himself,  whose  entire  winter  leisure  is  occupied,  as  he 
assures  me,  in  answering  demands  for  autographs,  a  labour  exacting  enough  in  itself,  and  egre- 
giously  so  to  him,  who,  being  no  ready  penman,  cannot  sign  so  much  as  his  name  without 
strange  contortions  of  the  face  (his  nose,  even,  being  essential  to  complete  success)  and  pain- 
fully suppressed  Saint- Vitus-dance  of  everj^  muscle  in  his  body.  This,  with  his  having  been 
put  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  by  our  excellent  Govemour  (  0,  si  sic  omnes  !)  immediately 
on  his  accession  to  office,  keeps  him  continually  employed.  Hand  inexpertus  loquor,  having  for 
many  years  written  myself  J.  P.,  and  being  not  seldom  applied  to  for  specimens  of  my  chirog- 
raphy,  a  request  to  which  I  have  sometimes  too  weakly  assented,  believing  as  I  do  that  nothing 
written  of  set  purpose  can  properly  be  called  an  autograph,  but  only  those  unpremeditated 
sallies  and  lively  runnings  which  betray  the  fireside  Man  instead  of  the  hunted  Notoriety  doub- 
ling on  his  pursuers.  But  it  is  time  that  I  shoidd  bethink  me  of  Saint  Austin's  prayer,  Libera 
me  a  meipso,  if  I  would  arrive  at  the  matter  in  hand. 

Moreover,  I  had  yet  another  reason  for  taking  up  the  pen  myself.  I  am  informed  that  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly  "  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  success  to  the  contributions  and  editorial  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Holmes,  whose  excellent  "  Annals  of  America  "  occupy  an  honoured  place  upon  my 
shelves.  The  journal  itself  I  have  never  seen;  but  if  this  be  so,  it  should  seem  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  brother-clergyman  (though  par  magis  quam  similis)  would  carry  a  greater 
weight.  I  suppose  that  you  have  a  department  for  historical  lucubrations,  and  should  be  glad, 
if  deemed  desirable,  to  forward  for  publication  my  "  Collections  for  the  Antiquities  of  Jaalam  " 
and  my  (now  happily  complete)  pedigree  of  the  Wilbur  family  from  its /cms  et  mngo,  the  Wild- 
Boar  of  Ardennes.  Withdrawn  from  the  active  duties  of  my  profession  by  the  settlement  of  a 
colleague-pastor,  the  Eeverend  Jeduthun  Hitchcock,  formerly  of  Brutus  Four-Corners,  I  might 
find  time  for  further  contributions  to  general  literature  on  similar  topicks.  I  have  made  large 
advances  toward  a  completer  genealogj^  of  Mrs.  Wilbur's  family,  the  Pilcoxes,  not,  if  I  know 
myself,  from  any  idle  vanity,  but  with  the  sole  desire  of  rendering  myself  useful  in  my  day  and 
generation.    Nulla  dies  sine  lined.   I  inclose  a  meteorological  register,  a  list  of  the  births,  deaths, 
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and  marriages,  and  a  few  memorabilia  of  longevity  in  Jaalam  East  Parish  for  the  last  half-cen- 
tury. Though  spared  to  the  unusual  period  of  more  than  eighty  years,  I  find  no  diminution 
of  my  faculties  or  abatement  of  my  natural  vigour,  except  a  scarcely  sensible  decay  of  memory 
and  a  necessity  of  recurring  to  younger  eyesight  for  the  finer  print  in  Cruden.  It  would  gratify 
me  to  make  some  further  provision  for  declining  years  from  the  emoluments  of  my  literary 
labours.  I  had  intended  to  effect  an  insurance  on  my  life,  but  was  deterred  therefrom  by  a  circu- 
lar from  one  of  the  offices,  in  which  the  sudden  deaths  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  insured 
was  set  forth  as  an  inducement,  that  it  seemed  to  me  little  less  than  a  tempting  of  Providence. 
Neque  in  summd  inopia  levis  esse  senectus  potest,  ne  sapienti  quiclem. 

Thus  far  concerning  Mr.  Biglow;  and  so  much  seemed  needful  {brevis  esse  laboro)  by  way  of 
preliminary,  after  a  silence  of  fourteen  years.  He  greatly  fears  lest  he  may  in  this  essay  have 
fallen  below  himself,  well  knowing,  that,  if  exercise  be  dangerous  on  a  full  stomach,  no  less  so 
is  writing  on  a  full  reputation.  Beset  as  he  has  been  on  all  sides,  he  could  not  refrain,  and 
would  only  imprecate  patience  till  he  shall  again  have  "got  the  hang"  (as  he  calls  it)  of  an 
accomplishment  long  disused.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Sawin  was  received  some  time  in  last  June,  and 
others  have  followed  which  will  in  due  season  be  submitted  to  the  publick.  How  largely  his 
statements  are  to  be  depended  on,  I  more  than  merely  dubitate.  He  was  always  distinguished 
for  a  tendency  to  exaggeration,  —  it  might  almost  be  qualified  by  a  stronger  term.  Fortiter  men- 
tire,  aliqidd  hceret,  seemed  to  be  his  favourite  rule  of  rhetorick.  That  he  is  actually  where  he  says 
he  is  the  post-mark  would  seem  to  confirm ;  that  he  was  received  with  the  publick  demonstrations 
he  describes  would  appear  consonant  with  what  we  know  of  the  habits  of  those  regions ;  but 
further  than  this  I  venture  not  to  decide.  I  have  sometimes  suspected  a  vein  of  humour  in  him 
which  leads  him  to  speak  by  contraries ;  but  since,  in  the  unrestrained  intercourse  of  private 
life,  I  have  never  observed  in  him  any  striking  powers  of  invention,  I  am  the  more  willing  to 
put  a  certain  qualified  faith  in  the  incidents  and  the  details  of  life  and  manners  which  give  to 
his  narratives  some  of  the  interest  and  entertainment  which  characterize  a  Centuiy  Sermon. 

It  may  be  expected  of  me  that  I  should  say  something  to  justify  myself  with  the  world  for  a 
seeming  inconsistenej' with  mj*  well-known  principles  in  allowing  my  youngest  son  to  raise  a  com- 
pany for  the  war,  a  fact  known  to  all  through  the  medium  of  the  publick  prints.  I  did  reason 
with  the  young  man,  but  expellas  naturam  furca,  iamemtsque  recurrit.  Having  myself  been  a 
chaplain  in  1812,  I  could  the  less  wonder  that  a  man  of  war  had  sprung  from  my  loins.  It  was, 
indeed,  grievous  to  send  my  Benjamin,  the  child  of  my  old  age;  but  after  the  discomfiture  of  Ma- 
nassas, I  with  my  own  hands  did  buckle  on  his  armour,  trusting  in  the  great  Comforter  for 
strength  according  to  my  need.  For  truly  the  memory  of  a  brave  son  dead  in  his  shroud  were 
a  greater  staff  of  my  declining  years  than  a  coward,  though  his  days  might  be  long  in  the  land 
and  he  should  get  much  goods.  It  is  not  till  our  earthen  vessels  are  broken  that  we  find  and 
truly  possess  the  treasure  that  was  laid  up  in  them.  Migravi  in  animam  meam,  I  have  sought 
refuge  in  my  own  soul ;  nor  would  I  be  shamed  by  the  heathen  comedian  with  his  Nequam  illud 
verbum,  bene  vutt,  nisi  benefacit.  During  our  dark  days,  I  read  constantly  in  the  inspired  book 
of  Job,  which  I  believe  to  contain  more  food  to  maintain  the  fibre  of  the  soul  for  right  living 
and  high  thinking  than  all  pagan  literature  together,  though  I  would  by  no  means  vilipend  the 
study  of  the  classicks.  There  I  read  that  Job  said  in  his  despair,  even  as  the  fool  saith  in  his 
heart  there  is  no  God,  —  "The  tabernacles  of  robbers  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke  God 
are  secure."  Job  xii.  6.  But  I  sought  farther  till  I  found  this  Scripture  also,  which  I  would  have 
those  perpend  who  have  striven  to  turn  our  Israel  aside  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods:  —  "If 
I  did  despise  the  cause  of  my  man-servant  or  of  my  maid-servant  when  they  contended  with  me, 
what  then  shall  I  do  when  God  riseth  up?  and  when  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him?  " 
Job  xxxi.  13-14.  On  this  text  I  preached  a  discourse  on  the  last  day  of  Pasting  and  Humiliation 
with  general  acceptance,  though  there  were  not  wanting  one  or  two  Laodiceans  who  said  that 
I  should  have  waited  till  the  President  announced  his  policy.  But  let  us  hope  and  pray,  re- 
membering this  of  Saint  Gregory,  Vult  Dens  rogari,  vult  cogi,  vult  quadam  importunitate  vinci. 

We  had  our  first  fall  of  snow  on  Friday  last.  Frosts  have  been  unusually  backward  this 
fall.  A  singular  circumstance  occurred  in  this  town  on  the  20th  October,  in  the  family  of 
Deacon  Pelatiah  Tinkham.  On  the  previous  evening,  a  few  moments  before  family-prayers, 
********** 
[The  editors  of  the  "Atlantic"  find  it  necessary  here  to  cut  short  the  letter  of  their  valued 
correspondent,  which  seemed  calculated  rather  on  the  rates  of  longevity  in  Jaalam  than  for  less 
favored  localities.     They  have  every  encouragement  to  hope  that  he  will  write  again.] 

With  esteem  and  respect, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

EOMEE  WiLBUE,  A.  M. 
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It  's  some  consid'ble  of  a  spell  sence  I  hain't  writ  no  letters, 
An'  ther'  's  gret  changes  bez  took  place  in  all  polit'cle  metiers : 
Some  canderdates  aii*  dead  an'  gone,  an'  some  hez  ben  defeated, 
Which  'mounts  to  pooty  much  the  same ;  fer  it 's  ben  proved  repeated 
A  betch  o'  bread  thet  hain't  riz  once  ain't  goin'  to  rise  agin, 
An'  it 's  jest  money  throwed  away  to  put  the  emptins  in  : 
But  thet 's  wut  folks  wun't  never  larn  ;  they  dunno  how  to  go, 
Arter  you  want  their  room,  no  more  'n  a  bullet-headed  beau  ; 
Ther'  's  oilers  chaps  a-hangin'  roun'  thet  can't  see  pea-time  's  past, 
Mis'ble  as  roosters  in  a  rain,  heads  down  an'  tails  half-mast : 
It  ain't  disgraceful  bein'  beat,,  when  a  hoU  nation  doos  it. 
But  Chance  is  like  an  amberill,  —  it  don't  take  twice  to  lose  it. 

I  spose  you  're  kin'  o'  cur'ous,  now,  to  know  why  I  hain't  writ. 
Wal,  I  've  ben  where  a  litt'ry  taste  don't  somehow  seem  to  git 
Th'  encouragement  a  feller  'd  think,  thet  's  used  to  public  schools, 
An'  where  sech  things  ez  paper  'n'  ink  air  clean  agin  the  rules : 
A  kind  o'  vicyvarsy  house,  built  dreffle  strong  an'  stout. 
So  's  't  honest  people  can't  git  in,  ner  t'  other  sort  git  out, 
An'  with  the  winders  so  contrived,  you  'd  prob'ly  like  the  view 
Better  a-lookin'  in  than  out,  though  it  seems  sing'lar,  tu ; 
But  then  the  landlord  sets  by  ye,  can't  bear  ye  out  o'  sight, 
And  locks  ye  up  ez  reg'lar  ez  an  outside  door  at  night. 

This  world  is  awfle  contrary  :  the  rope  may  stretch  your  neck 
Thet  mebby  kep'  another  chap  frum  washin'  off  a  wreck ; 
An'  you  will  see  the  taters  grow  in  one  poor  feller's  patch. 
So  small  no  self-respectin'  hen  thet  vallied  time  'ould  scratch. 
So  small  the  rot  can't  find  'em  out,  an'  then  agin,  nex'  door, 
Ez  big  ez  wut  hogs  dream  on  when  they  're  'most  too  fat  to  snore. 
But  groutin'  ain't  no  kin'  o'  use ;  an'  ef  the  fust  throw  fails. 
Why,  up  an'  try  agin,  thet  's  all,  —  the  coppers  ain't  all  tails  ; 
Though  I  Jiev  seen  'em  when  I  thought  they  hed  n't  no  more  head 
Than  'd  sarve  a  nussin'  Brigadier  thet  gits  some  ink  to  shed. 

When  I  writ  last,  I  'd  ben  turned  loose  by  thet  blamed  nigger.  Pomp, 

Ferlorner  than  a  musquash,  ef  you  'd  took  an'  dreened  his  swamp  : 

But  I  ain't  o'  the  meechin'  kind,  thet  sets  an'  thinks  fer  weeks 

The  bottom  's  out  o'  th'  univarse  coz  their  own  gillpot  leaks. 

I  hed  to  cross  bayous  an'  criks,  (wal,  it  did  beat  all  natur',) 

Upon  a  kin'  o'  corderoy,  fust  log,  then  alligator : 

Luck'ly  the  critters  warn't  sharp-sot ;  I  guess  't  wuz  overruled 

They  'd  done  their  mornin's  marketin'  an'  gut  their  hunger  cooled ; 

Fer  missionaries  to  the  Creeks  an'  runaways  air  viewed 

By  them  an'  folks  ez  sent  express  to  be  their  reg'lar  food : 

Wutever  't  wuz,  they  laid  an'  snoozed  ez  peacefully  ez  sinners, 

Meek  ez  disgestin'  deacons  be  at  ordination  dinners ; 

Ef  any  on  'em  turned  an'  snapped,  I  let  'em  kin'  o'  taste 

]My  live-oak  leg,  an'  so,  ye  see,  ther'  warn't  no  gret  o'  waste, 

Fer  they  found  out  in  quicker  time  than  ef  they  'd  ben  to  college 

'T  warn't  heartier  food  than  though  't  wuz  made  out  o'  the  tree  o'  knowledge. 
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But  /  tell  you  my  otlier  leg  lied  larned  wut  pizon-nettle  meant, 

An'  var'ous  other  usefle  things,  afore  I  reached  a  settlement, 

An'  all  o'  me  thet  wuz  n't  sore  an'  sendin'  prickles  thru  me 

Wuz  jest  the  leg  I  parted  with  in  Uckin'  Montezumy : 

A  usefle  limb  it 's  ben  to  me,  an'  more  of  a  support 

Than  wut  the  other  hez  ben,  —  coz  I  dror  my  pension  for  't. 

Wal,  I  gut  in  at  last  where  folks  wuz  civerlized  an'  white, 

Ez  I  diskivered  to  my  cost  afore  't  wuz  hardly  night ; 

Fer  'z  I  wuz  settin'  in  the  bar  a-takin'  sunthin'  hot, 

An'  feelln'  like  a  man  agin,  all  over  in  one  spot, 

A  feller  thet  sot  opposite,  arter  a  squint  at  me, 

Lep  up  an'  drawed  his  peacemaker,  an',  "  Dash  it,  Sir,"  suz  he, 

"  I  'm  doubledashed  ef  you  ain't  him  thet  stole  my  yaller  chettle, 

(You  're  all  the  stranger  thet 's  around,)  so  now  you  've  gut  to  settle; 

It  ain't  no  use  to  argerfy  ner  try  to  cut  up  frisky, 

I  know  ye  ez  I  know  the  smell  o'  ole  chain-lightnin'  whiskey ; 

We  're  lor-abidiu'  folks  down  here,  we  '11  fix  ye  so  's  't  a  bar 

Would  n'  tech  ye  with  a  ten-foot  pole  ;  (Jedge,  you  jest  warm  the  tar;) 

You  '11  think  you  'd  better  ha'  gut  among  a  tribe  o'  Mongrel  Tartars, 

Tore  we  've  done  showin'  how  we  raise  our  Southun  prize  tar-martyrs ; 

A  moultin'  fallen  cherubim,  ef  he  should  see  ye,  'd  snicker, 

Thinkin'  he  hed  n't  nary  chance.     Come,  genlemun,  le'  's  liquor; 

An',  Gin'ral,  when  you  've  mixed  the  drinks  an'  chalked  'em  up,  tote  roun' 

An'  see  ef  ther'  's  a  feather-bed  (thet 's  borryable)  in  town. 

We  '11  try  ye  fair,  Ole  Grafted-Leg,  an'  ef  the  tar  wun't  stick, 

Th'  ain't  not  a  juror  here  but  wut  '11  'quit  ye  double-quick." 

To  cut  it  short,  I  wun't  say  sweet,  they  gi'  me  a  good  dip, 

(  They  ain't  perfessin'  Bahptists  here,)  then  give  the  bed  a  rip,  — 

The  jury  'd  sot,  an'  quicker  'n  a  flash  they  hetched  me  out,  a  livin' 

Extemp'ry  mammoth  turkey-chick  fer  a  Feejee  Thauksgivin', 

Thet  I  felt  some  stuck  up  is  wut  it 's  nat'ral  to  suppose. 

When  poppylar  enthusiasm  hed  furnished  me  sech  clo'es  ; 

(Ner  't  ain't  without  edvantiges,  this  kin'  o'  suit,  ye  see, 

It 's  water-proof,  an'  water  's  wut  I  like  kep'  out  o'  me ; ) 

But  nut  content  with  thet,  they  took  a  kerridge  from  the  fence 

An'  rid  me  roun'  to  see  the  place,  entirely  free  'f  expense. 

With  forty-'leven  new  kines  o'  sarse  without  no  charge  acquainted  me, 

Gi'  me  three  cheers,  an'  vowed  thet  I  wuz  all  their  fahncy  painted  me  ; 

They  treated  me  to  all  their  eggs  ;  (they  keep  'era,  I  should  think, 

Fer  sech  ovations,  pooty  long,  for  they  wuz  mos'  distinc' ;) 

They  starred  me  thick  'z  the  Milky- Way  with  indlscrlm'uit  cherity. 

For  wut  we  call  reception  eggs  air  sunthin'  of  a  rerlty  ; 

Green  ones  is  plentifle  anough,  skurce  wuth  a  nigger's  getherin'. 

But  your  dead-ripe  ones  ranges  high  fer  treatin'  Nothun  bretherin  : 

A  spotteder,  ringstreakeder  child  the'  warn't  in  Uncle  Sam's 

HoU  farm,  —  a  cross  of  striped  pig  an'  one  o'  Jacob's  lambs  ; 

'T  wuz  Dannil  in  the  lions'  den,  new  an'  enlarged  edition. 

An'  everythin'  fust-rate  o'  'ts  kind,  the'  warn't  no  impersition. 

People  's  impulslver  down  here  than  wut  our  folks  to  home  be, 

An'  kin'  o'  go  it  'ith  a  resh  in  raisin'  Hail  Columby  : 
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Thet  's  so  :  an'  they  swarmed  out  like  bees,  for  your  real  Soutliun  men's 

Time  is  n't  o'  much  more  account  than  an  ole  settin'  hen's  ; 

(  They  jest  work  semioccashnally,  or  else  don't  work  at  all, 

An'  so  their  time  an'  'tention  both  air  et  saci'ty's  call.) 

Talk  about  hospitality  !  wut  Nothun  town  d'  ye  know 

Would  take  a  totle  stranger  up  an'  treat  him  gratis  so  ? 

You  'd  better  b'lieve  ther'  's  nothin'  like  this  spendin'  days  an'  nights 

Along  'ith  a  dependent  race  fer  civerlizin'  whites. 

But  this  wuz  all  prelim'nary ;  it 's  so  Gran'  Jurors  hero 

Fill'  a  true  bill,  a  hendier  way  than  ourn,  an'  nut  so  dear; 

So  arter  this  they  sentenced  me,  to  make  all  tight  'n'  snug, 

Afore  a  reg'lar  court  o'  law,  to  ten  yeai's  in  the  Jug. 

I  did  n'  make  no  gret  defence :  you  don't  feel  much  like  speakin', 

When,  ef  you  let  your  clamshells  gape,  a  quart  o'  tar  will  leak  in  : 

I  hev  hearn  tell  o'  winged  words,  but  pint  o'  fact  it  tethers 

The  spoutin'  gift  to  hev  your  words  tu  thick  sot  on  with  feathers, 

An'  Choate  ner  Webster  would  n't  ha'  made  an  A  1  kin'  o'  speech^ 

Asti'ide  a  Southun  chestnut  horse  sharper  'u  a  baby's  screech. 

Two  year  ago  they  ketched  the  thief,  'n'  seein'  I  wuz  innercent, 

They  jest  oncorked  an'  le'  me  run,  an'  in  my  stid  the  sinner  sent 

To  see  how  lie  liked  pork  'n'  pone  flavored  with  wa'nut  saplin', 

An'  nary  social  priv'Iedge  but  a  one-hoss,  starn-wheel  chaplin. 

When  I  come  out,  the  folks  behaved  mos'  gen'manly  an'  harnsome ; 

They  'lowed  it  would  n't  be  more  'n  right,  ef  I  should  cuss  'n'  darn  some : 

The  Cunnle  he  apolergized ;  suz  he,  "  I  '11  du  wut  's  right, 

I  '11  give  ye  settisfection  now  by  shootin'  ye  at  sight, 

An'  give  the  nigger,  (when  he  's  caught,)  to  pay  him  fer  his  trickin' 

In  gittin'  the  wrong  man  took  np,  a  most  H  fired  lickin',  — 

It  's  jest  the  way  with  all  on  'em,  the  inconsistent  critters. 

They  're  'most  enough  to  make  a  man  blaspheme  his  mornin'  bitters  ; 

I  '11  be  your  frien'  thru  thick  an'  thin  an'  in  all  kines  o'  weathers, 

An'  all  you  '11  hev  to  pay  fer  's  jest  the  waste  o'  tar  an'  feathers : 

A  lady  owned  the  bed,  ye  see,  a  widder,  tu.  Miss  Shennon ; 

It  wuz  her  mite  ;  we  would  ha'  took  another,  ef  ther  'd  ben  one : 

We  don't  make  no  charge  for  the  ride  an'  all  the  other  fixins. 

Le'  's  liquor ;  Gin'ral,  you  can  chalk  our  friend  for  all  the  mixins." 

A  meetin'  then  wuz  called,  where  they  "  Resolved,  Thet  we  respec' 

B.  S.  Esquire  for  quallerties  o'  heart  an'  intellec' 

Peculiar  to  Columby's  sile,  an'  not  to  no  one  else's, 

Thet  makes  European  tyrans  scringe  in  all  their  gilded  pel'ces, 

An'  doos  gret  honor  to  our  race  an'  Southun  institootions  "  : 

(I  give  ye  jest  the  substance  o'  the  leadln'  resolootions :) 

"  Besolved,  Thet  we  revere  in  him  a  soger  'thout  a  flor, 

A  martyr  to  the  princerples  o'  libbaty  an'  lor  : 

Resolved,  Thet  other  nations  all,  ef  sot  'longside  o'  us, 

For  vartoo,  larnin',  chivverlry,  ain't  noways  wuth  a  cuss." 

They  gut  up  a  subscription,  tu,  but  no  gret  come  o'  that; 

I  'xpect  in  cairin'  of  it  roun'  they  took  a  leaky  hat ; 

Though  Southun  genelmun  ain't  slow  at  puttin'  down  their  name, 

(When  they  can  write,)  fer  in  the  eend  it  comes  to  jest  the  same, 
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Because,  ye  see,  't  's  tlie  fashion  here  to  sign  an'  not  to  think 

A  critter  'd  be  so  sordid  ez  to  ax  'em  for  the  chink  : 

I  did  n't  call  but  jest  on  one,  an'  he  drawed  toothpick  on  me, 

An'  reckoned  he  warn't  goin'  to  stan'  no  sech  dog-gauned  econ'my ; 

So  nothin'  more  wuz  realized,  'ceptin'  the  good- will  shown, 

Than  ef  't  had  ben  from  fust  to  last  a  reg'lar  Cotton  Loan. 

It  's  a  good  way,  though,  come  to  think,  coz  ye  enjy  the  sense 

O'  lendin'  lib'rally  to  the  Lord,  an'  nary  red  o'  'xpense  : 

Sence  then  I  've  gut  my  name  up  for  a  gin'rous-hearted  man 

By  jes'  subscribin'  right  an'  left  on  this  high-minded  plan  ; 

I  've  gin  away  my  thousans  so  to  every  Southun  sort 

O'  missions,  colleges,  an'  sech,  ner  ain't  no  poorer  for  't. 

I  warn't  so  bad  off,  arter  all ;  I  need  n't  hardly  mention 

That  Guv'ment  owed  me  quite  a  pile  for  my  arrears  o'  pension,  — 

I  mean  the  poor,  weak  thing  we  lied :  we  run  a  new  one  now, 

Thet  strings  a  feller  with  a  claim  up  tu  the  nighest  bough, 

An' prectises  the  rights  o'  man,  purtects  down-trodden  debtors, 

Ner  wun't  hev  creditors  about  a-scrougin'  o'  their  betters  : 

Jeff 's  gut  the  last  idees  ther'  is,  poscrip',  fourteenth  edition, 

He  knows  it  takes  some  enterprise  to  run  an  oppersition  ; 

Ourn  's  the  fust  thru-by-daylight  train,  with  all  ou'doors  for  deepot, 

Yourn  goes  so  slow  you  'd  think  't  wuz  drawed  by  a  last  cent'ry  teapot ;  — 

Wal,  I  gut  all  on  't  paid  in  gold  afore  our  State  seceded, 

An'  done  wal,  for  Confed'rit  bonds  warn't  jest  the  cheese  I  needed  : 

Nut  but  wut  thay  're  ez  good  ez  gold,  but  then  it  's  hard  a-breakin'  on  'em, 

An'  ignorant  folks  is  oilers  sot  an'  wun't  git  used  to  takin'  on  'em  ; 

They  're  wuth  ez  much  ez  wut  they  wuz  afore  ole  Mem'nger  signed  'em. 

An'  go  off  middlin'  wal  for  drinks,  when  ther'  's  a  knife  behind  'em : 

We  du  miss  silver,  jest  fer  thet  an'  ridin'  in  a  bus. 

Now  we  've  shook  off  the  despots  thet  wuz  suckin'  at  our  pus ; 

An'  it 's  because  the  South  's  so  rich  ;  't  wuz  nat'ral  to  expec' 

Supplies  o'  change  wuz  jest  the  things  we  should  n't  recoUec' ; 

"We  'd  ough'  to  ha'  thought  aforehan',  though,  o'  thet  good  rule  o'  Crockett's, 

For  't  's  tiresome  cairin'  cotton-bales  an'  niggers  in  your  pockets, 

Ner  't  ain't  quite  hendy  to  pass  off  one  o'  your  six-foot  Guineas 

An'  git  your  halves  an'  quarters  back  in  gals  an'  pickaninnies  : 

Wal,  't  ain't  quite  all  a  feller  'd  ax,  but  then  ther'  's  this  to  say. 

It  's  on'y  jest  among  ourselves  thet  we  expec'  to  pay  ; 

Our  system  would  ha'  caird  us  thru  in  any  Bible  cent'ry, 

'Fore  this  onscripterl  plan  come  up  o'  books  by  double  entry ; 

We  go  the  patriarkle  here  out  o'  all  sight  an'  hearin', 

For  Jacob  warn't  a  circumstance  to  Jeff  at  financierin' ; 

He  never  'd  thought  o'  borryin'  from  Esau  like  all  nater 

An'  then  cornfiscatin'  all  debts  to  sech  a  small  pertater ; 

There  's  p'litickle  econ'my,  now,  combined  'ith  morril  beauty 

Thet  saycrifices  privit  eends  (your  in'my's,  tu)  to  dooty  ! 

Wy,  Jeff  'd  ha'  gin  him  five  an'  won  his  eye-teeth  'fore  he  knowed  it, 

An',  stid  o'  wastin'  pottage,  he  'd  ha'  eat  it  up  an'  owed  it. 

But  I  wuz  goin'  on  to  say  how  I  come  here  to  dwall ;  — 
'Nough  said,  thet,  arter  lookin'  roun',  I  liked  the  place  so  wal. 
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Where  niggers  doos  a  double  good,  with  us  atop  to  stiddy  'em, 

By  beia'  proofs  o'  prophecy  an'  cirkleatin'  medium, 

Where  a  man  's  sunthin'  coz  he  's  white,  an'  "whiskey  's  cheap  ez  fleas, 

An'  the  financial  pollercy  jest  sooted  my  idees, 

Thet  I  friz  down  right  where  I  wuz,  merrled  the  Widder  Shennon, 

(Her  thirds  wuz  part  in  cotton-land,  part  in  the  curse  o'  Canaan,) 

An'  here  I  be  ez  lively  ez  a  chipmunk  on  a  wall, 

With  nothin'  to  feel  riled  about  much  later  'n  Eddam's  fall. 

Ez  fur  ez  human  foresight  goes,  we  made  an  even  trade : 
She  gut  an  overseer,  an'  I  a  fem'ly  ready-made, 

(  The  youngest  on  'em  's  'most  growed  up,)  rugged  an'  spry  ez  weazles, 
So  's  't  ther'  's  no  resk  o'  doctors'  bills  far  hoopin'-cough  an'  measles. 
Our  farm  's  at  Turkey-Buzzard  Roost,  Little  Big  Boosy  River, 
Wal  located  in  all  respex,  —  fer  't  ain't  the  chills  'n'  fever 
,.     Thet  makes  my  writin'  seem  to  squirm ;  a  Southuner  'd  allow  I  'd 
Some  call  to  shake,  for  I  've  jest  hed  to  meller  a  new  cowhide. 

Miss  S.  is  all  'f  a  lady ;  th'  ain't  no  better  on  Big  Boosy, 
Ner  one  with  more  accomplishmunts  'twixt  here  an'  Tuscaloosy ; 
She  's  an  F.  F.,  the  tallest  kind,  an'  prouder  'n  the  Gran'  Turk, 
An'  never  hed  a  relative  thet  done  a  stroke  o'  work  ; 
Hern  ain't  a  scrimpin'  fem'ly  sech  ez  you  git  up  Down  East, 
Th'  ain't  a  growed  member  on  't  but  owes  his  thousuns  et  the  least : 
She  is  some  old ;  but  then  agin  ther'  's  drawbacks  in  my  sheer ; 
Wut  's  left  o'  me  ain't  more  'n  enough  to  make  a  Brigadier : 
The  wust  is,  she  hez  tantrums ;  she  is  like  Seth  Moody's  gun 
(Him  thet  wuz  nicknamed  frum  his  limp  Ole  Dot  an'  Kerry  One)  ; 
He  'd  left  her  loaded  up  a  spell,  an'  hed  to  git  her  clear, 
So  he  onhitched,  —  Jeerusalem  !  the  middle  o'  last  year 
Wuz  right  nex'  door  compared  to  where  she  kicked  the  critter  tu 
(  Though  jest  where  he  brought  up  wuz  wut  no  human  never  knew)  ; 
His  brother  Asaph  picked  her  up  an'  tied  her  to  a  tree. 
An'  then  she  kicked  an  hour  'n'  a  half  afore  she  'd  let  it  be  : 
Wal,  Miss  S.  doos  hev  cuttins-up  an'  pourins-out  o'  vials. 
But  then  she  hez  her  widder's  thirds,  an'  all  on  us  hez  trials. 
My  objec',  though,  in  writin'  now  warn't  to  allude  to  sech. 
But  to  another  suckemstance  more  dellykit  to  tech,  — 
I  want  thet  you  should  grad'lly  break  my  merriage  to  Jerushy, 
An'  ther'  's  a  heap  of  argymunts  thet  's  emple  to  indooce  ye  : 
Fust  place,  State's  Prison, —  wal,  it  's  true  it  warn't  fer  crime,  o'  course, 
But  then  it  's  jest  the  same  fer  her  in  gittin'  a  disvorce  ; 
Nex'  place,  my  State's  secedin'  out  hez  leg'lly  lef  me  free 
To  merry  any  one  I  please,  pervidin'  it 's  a  she ; 
Fin'lly,  I  never  wun't  come  back,  she  need  n't  hev  no  fear  on  't, 
But  then  it  's  wal  to  fix  things  right  fer  fear  INIiss  S.  should  hear  on  't ; 
Lastly,  I  've  gut  religion  South,  an'  Rushy  she  's  a  pagan 
Thet  sets  by  th'  graven  imiges  o'  the  gret  Nothun  Dagon  ; 
(Now  I  hain't  seen  one  in  six  munts,  for,  sence  our  Treashry  Loan, 
-  Though  yaller  boys  is  thick  anough,  eagles  hez  kind  o'  flown  ;) 
An'  ef  J.  wants  a  stronger  pint  than  them  thet  I  hev  stated, 
Wy,  she  's  an  aliun  in'my  now,  an'  I  've  ben  cornfiscated,  — 
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For  sence  we  've  entered  on  tli'  estate  o'  the  late  nayshnul  eagle, 
She  hain't  no  kin'  o'  right  but  jest  wut  I  allow  ez  legle : 
Wut  doos  Secedin'  mean,  ef  't  ain't  thet  nat'rul  rights  hez  riz,  'n' 
Thet  wut  is  mine  's  my  own,  but  wut  's  another  man's  ain't  his'n  ? 

Bersides,  I  could  n't  do  no  else  ;  Miss  S.  suz  she  to  me, 

"  You  've  sheered  my  bed,"  [Thet 's  when  I  paid  my  interduction  fee 

To  Southun  rites,]  "  an'  kep'  your  sheer,"  [Wal,  I  allow  it  sticked 

So  's  't  I  wuz  most  six  weeks  in  jail  afore  I  gut  me  picked,] 

"  Ner  never  paid  no  demmiges  ;  but  thet  wun't  do  no  harm, 

Pervidin'  thet  you  '11  ondertake  to  oversee  the  farm ; 

( My  eldes'  boy  is  so  took  up,  wut  with  the  Ringtail  Kangers 

An'  settin'  in  the  Jestice-Court  for  welcomin'  o'  strangers  " ; ) 

[  He  sot  on  me ;]  "  an'  so,  ef  you  'II  jest  ondertake  the  care 

Upon  a  mod'rit  sellery,  we  '11  up  an'  call  it  square  ; 

But  ef  you  can't  conclude,"  suz  she,  an'  give  a  kin'  o'  grin, 

"  Wy,  the  Gran'  Jury,  I  expect,  'II  hev  to  set  agin." 

Thet 's  the  way  metters  stood  at  fust ;  now  wut  wuz  I  to  du. 

But  jest  to  make  the  best  on't  an'  oif  coat  an'  buckle  tu  ? 

Ther'  ain't  a  livin'  man  thet  finds  an  income  necessarier 

Than  me,  —  bimeby  I  '11  tell  ye  how  I  fin'lly  come  to  merry  her. 

She  hed  another  motive,  tu  :  I  mention  of  it  here 

T'  encourage  lads  thet 's  growin'  up  to  study  'n'  persevere, 

An'  show  'em  how  much  better  't  pays  to  mind  their  winter-schoolin' 

Than  to  go  off  on  benders  'n'  sech,  an'  waste  their  time  in  foolin' ; 

Ef  't  warn't  for  studyin',  evenins,  I  never  'd  ha'  ben  here 

An  orn'ment  o'  saciety,  in  my  appropi'ut  spear  : 

She  wanted  somebody,  ye  see,  o'  taste  an'  cultivation, 

To  talk  along  o'  preachers  when  they  stopt  to  the  plantation  ; 

For  folks  in  Dixie  th't  read  an'  write,  onless  it  is  by  jarks. 

Is  skurce  ez  wut  they  wuz  among  th'  oridgenal  patriarchs ; 

To  fit  a  feller  f '  wut  they  call  the  soshle  higherarchy, 

All  thet  you  've  gut  to  know  is  jest  beyund  an  evrage  darky ; 

Schoolin'  's  wut  they  can't  seem  to  stan',  they  're  tu  consarned  high-pressure, 

An'  knowin'  t'  much  might  spile  a  boy  for  bein'  a  Secesher. 

We  hain't  no  settled  preachin'  here,  ner  ministeril  taxes  ; 

The  min'ster's  only  settlement 's  the  carpet-bag  he  packs  his 

Razor  an'  soap-brush  intu,  with  his  hymbook  an'  his  Bible,  — • 

But  they  du  preach,  I  swan  to  man,  it 's  puf 'kly  indescrib'le ! 

They  go  it  like  an  Ericsson's  ten-hoss-power  coleric  ingine. 

An'  make  Ole  Split-Foot  winch  an'  squirm,  for  all  he  's  used  to  singein* ; 

Hawkins's  whetstone  ain't  a  pinch  o'  primin'  to  the  innards 

To  hearin'  on  'em  put  free  grace  t'  a  lot  o'  tough  old  sin-hards  ! 

But  I  must  eend  this  letter  now :  'fore  long  I  '11  send  a  fresh  un ; 
I  've  lots  o'  things  to  write  about,  perticklerly  Seceshun  : 
I  'm  called  off  now  to  mission-work,  to  let  a  leetle  law  in 
To  Cynthy's  hide  :  an'  so,  till  death, 

Yourn, 

BiRDOFKEDUM    SaWIX, 
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OLD  AGE. 


On  tlie  last  anniversary  of  tlie  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Cambridge,  the 
venei-ablc  President  Quincy,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  as  well  as  senior  alum- 
nus of  tlie  University,  was  received  at 
the  dinner  with  peculiar  demonstrations 
of  respect.  He  replied  to  these  compli- 
ments in  a  speech,  and,  gracefully  claim- 
ing the  privileges  of  a  literary  society, 
entered  at  some  length  into  an  Apology 
for  Old  Age,  and,  aiding  himself  by  notes 
in  his  hand,  made  a  sort  of  running  com- 
mentary on  Cicero's  chapter  "  De  Senec- 
tute."  The  character  of  the  speaker,  the 
transparent  good  faith  of  his  praise  and 
blame,  and  the  naivete  of  his  eager  pref- 
erence of  Cicero's  opinions  to  King  Da- 
vid's, gave  unusual  interest  to  the  College 
festival.  It  was  a  discourse  full  of  dig- 
nity, honoring  him  who  spoke  and  those 
who  heard. 

The  speech  led  me  to  look  over  at  home 
—  an  easy  task  —  Cicero's  famous  essaj', 
charming  by  its  uniform  rhetorical  merit ; 
heroic  with  Stoical  precepts  ;  with  a  Ko- 
man  eye  to  the  claims  of  the  State  ;  hap- 
piest, perhaps,  in  his  praise  of  life  on  the 
farm ;  and  rising,  at  the  conclusion,  to  a 
lofty  strain.  But  he  does  not  exhaust  the 
subject;  rather  invites  the  attempt  to  add 
traits  to  the  picture  from  our  broader 
modern  life. 

"  Cicero  makes  no  reference  to  the  illu- 
sions which  cling  to  the  element  of  time, 
and  in  which  Nature  delights.  Welling- 
ton, in  speaking  of  military  men,  said,  — 
"  What  masks  are  these  uniforms  to  hide 
cowards  !  When  our  journal  is  published, 
many  statues  must  come  down."  I  have 
often  detected  the  like  deception  in  the 
cloth  shoe,  wadded  pelisse,  wig  and  spec- 
tacles, and  padded  chair  of  Age.  Nature 
lends  herself  to  these  illusions,  and  adds 
dim  sight,  deafness,  cracked  voice,  snowy 
hair,  short  memory,  and  sleep.  These  also 
are  masks,  and  all  is  not  Age  that  wears 
them.  Whilst  we  yet  call  ourselves  young, 
and  all  our  mates  are  yet  youths  and  boy- 


ish, one  good  fellow  in  the  set  premature- 
ly sports  a  gray  or  a  bald  head,  which 
does  not  impose  on  us  who  know  how  in- 
nocent of  sanctity  or  of  Platonism  he  is, 
but  does  not  less  deceive  his  juniors  and 
the  public,  who  presently  distinguish  him 
with  a  most  amusing  respect :  and  this 
lets  us  into  the  secret,  that  the  venerable 
forms  that  so  awed  our  childhood  were 
just  such  impostors.  Nature  is  full  of 
freaks,  and  now  puts  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders,  and  then  a  young  heart  beat- 
ing under  fourscore  winters. 

For  if  the  essence  of  age  is  not  pres- 
ent, these  signs,  whether  of  Art  or  Na- 
ture, are  counterfeit  and  ridiculous  :  and 
the  essence  of  age  is  intellect.  Wherev- 
er that  appears,  we  call  it  old.  If  we 
look  into  the  eyes  of  the  youngest  per- 
son, we  sometimes  discover  that  here  is 
one  who  knows  already  what  you  would 
go  about  with  much  pains  to  teach  him ; 
there  is  that  in  him  which  is  the  ancestor 
of  all  around  him  :  which  fact  the  Indian 
Vedas  express,  when  they  say,  "  He  that 
can  discriminate  is  the  father  of  his  fa- 
ther." And  in  our  old  British  legends 
of  Arthur  and  the  Round- Table,  his 
friend  and  counsellor.  Merlin  the  Wise, 
is  a  babe  found  exposed  in  a  basket  by 
the  river-side,  and,  though  an  infant  of 
only  a  few  days,  he  speaks  to  those  who 
discover  him,  tells  his  name  and  history, 
and  presently  foretells  the  fate  of  the 
bj'-standers.  Wherever  there  is  power, 
there  is  age.  Don't  be  deceived  by  dim- 
ples and  curls.  I  tell  you  that  babe  is  a 
thousand  years  old. 

Time  is,  indeed,  the  theatre  and  seat 
of  illusion.  Nothing  is  so  ductile  and 
elastic.  The  mind  stretches  an  hour  to 
a  century,  and  dwarfs  an  age  to  an  hour. 
Saadi  found  in  a  mosque  at  Damascus  an 
old  Persian  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years- 
who  was  dying,  and  was  saying  to  him- 
self, "  I  said,  coming  into  the  world  by 
birth,  '  I  will  enjoy  myself  for  a  few  mo- 
ments.'    Alas !   at  the  variegated  table 
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BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Mine  eyes  Lave  seen  the  glory  of  the  coining  of  the  Lord : 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored ; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His  terrible  swift  sword : 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  circling  camps  , 
They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps ; 
I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps  ; 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

1  have  read  a  fiery  gospel  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel : 
"  As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  grace  shall  deal ; 
Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel. 

Since  God  is  marching  on." 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat ; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment-seat : 
Oh,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him  !  be  jubilant,  my  feet ! 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me  : 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 

While  God  Is  marching  on. 


Entered  according  t)  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1862,  by  Ticknok  and  Fields,  in  the  Clerk's  Offic« 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 
VOL.   IX.  10 
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AGNES  OF   SORRENTO. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
FLORENCE  AND   HER   PROPHET. 

It  was  drawing  towards  evening,  as 
two  travellers,  approacliing  Florence  from 
the  south,  checked  their  course  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  circle  of  hills  which 
command  a  view  of  the.  city,  and  seemed 
io  look  down  upon  it  with  admiration. 
One  of  these  was  our  old  friend  Father 
Antonio,  and  the  other  the  Cavalier.  The 
former  was  mounted  on  an  ambling  mule, 
whose  easy  pace  suited  well  with  his  med- 
itative habits ;  while  the  other  reined  in  a 
high-mettled  steed,  who,  though  now  some- 
what jaded  under  the  fatigue  of  a  long 
journey,  showed  by  a  series  of  little  lively 
motions  of  his  ears  and  tail,  and  by  paw- 
ing the  ground  impatiently,  that  he  had 
the  inexhaustible  stock  of  spirits  which 
goes  with  good  blood. 

"  There  she  lies,  my  Florence,"  said 
the  monk,  stretching  his  hands  out  with 
enthusiasm.  "  Is  she  not  indeed  a  shel- 
tered lily  growing  fair  among  the  hol- 
lows of  the  mountains  ?  Little  she  may 
be.  Sir,  compared  to  old  Rome ;  but  every 
inch  of  her  is  a  gem,  —  every  inch  ! " 

And,  in  truth,  the  scene  was  worthy  of 
the  artist's  enthusiasm.  All  the  overhang- 
ing hills  that  encircle  the  city  with  their 
silvery  olive -gardens  and  their  pearl- 
white  villas  were  now  lighted  up  with 
evening  glory.  The  old  gray  walls  of 
the  convents  of  San  Miniato  and  the 
Monte  Oliveto  were  touched  with  yel- 
low ;  and  even  the  black  obelisks  of  the 
cypresses  in  their  cemeteries  had  here 
and  there  streaks  and  dots  of  gold, 
fluttering  like  bright  birds  among  their 
gloomy  branches.  The  distant  snow-peaks 
of  the  Apennines,  which  even  in  spring 
long  wear  their  icy  mantles,  were  shim- 
mering and  changing  like  an  opal  ring 
with  tints  of  violet,  green,  blue,  and  rose, 
blended  in  inexpressible  softness  by  that 
dreamy  haze  which  forms  the  peculiar 
feature  of  Italian  skies. 


In  this  loving  embrace  of  mountains 
lay  the  city,  divided  by  the  Arno  as  by 
a  line  of  rosy  crystal  barred  by  the  grace- 
ful arches  of  its  bridges.  Amid  the  crowd 
of  palaces  and  spires  and  towers  rose 
central  and  conspicuous  the  great  Duomo, 
just  crowned  with  that  magnificent  dome 
which  was  then  considered  a  novelty  and 
a  marvel  in  architecture,  and  which  Mi- 
chel Angelo  looked  longingly  back  upon 
when  he  was  going  to  Rome  to  build  that 
more  wondrous  orb  of  Saint  Peter's. 
White  and  stately  by  its  side  shot  up 
the  airy  shaft  of  the  Campanile ;  and  the 
violet  vapor  swathing  the  whole  city  in 
a  tender  indistinctness,  these  two  strik- 
ing objects,  rising  by  their  magnitude  far 
above  it,  seemed  to  stand  alone  in  a  sort 
of  airy  gi-andeur. 

And  now  the  bells  of  the  churches 
were  sounding  the  Ave  Maria,  filling  the 
air  with  sweet  and  solemn  vibrations,  as 
if  angels  were  passing  to  and  fro  over- 
head, harping  as  they  went ;  and  ever 
and  anon  the  great  bell  of  the  Campa- 
nile came  pulsing  in  with  a  throb  of 
sound  of  a  quality  so  different  that  one 
hushed  one's  breath  to  hear.  It  might  be 
fancied  to  be  the  voice  of  one  of  those 
kingly  archangels  that  one  sees  drawn  by 
the  old  Florentine  religious  artists,  —  a 
voice  grave  and  unearthly,  and  with  a 
plaintive  undertone  of  divine  mystery. 

The  monk  and  the  cavalier  bent  low 
in  their  saddles,  and  seemed  to  join  de- 
voutly in  the  worship  of  the  hour. 

One  need  not  wonder  at  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  returning  pilgrim  of  those  days 
for  the  city  of  his  love,  who  feels  the  charm 
that  lingers  around  that  beautiful  place 
even  in  modern  times.  Never  was  there 
a  spot  to  which  the  heart  could  insen- 
sibly grow  with  a  more  home-like  affec- 
tion,— never  one  more  thoroughly  conse- 
crated in  every  stone  by  the  sacred  touch 
of  genius. 

A  republic.  In  the  midst  of  contending 
elements,  the  history  of  Florence,  in  the 
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ceded  and  begot  it  ?  And  now  that  the 
thougtt  has  passed  through  the  material 
symbol,  has  passed  forward  to  a  new  and 
more  consummate  expression,  first  in  the 
eoul,  and  afterwards  by  the  voice,  we 
should  be  unwise  indeed  to  deny  or  for- 
get its  antiquity.  Thoughts  are  no  par- 
venus or  novi  homines  in  Nature,  but 
came  in  with  that  Duke  William  who  first 
struck  across  the  unnamed  seas  into  this 
island  of  time  and  material  existence 
which  we  inhabit.  Accordingly,  it  is  us- 
ing extreme  understatement,  to  say  that 
every  pure  original  thought  has  a  gen- 
esis equally  ancient,  earnest,  vital  with 
any  product  in  Nature, — has  present  rela- 
tionships no  less  broad  and  cosmical,  and 
an  evolution  implying  the  like  industries, 
veritable  and  precious  beyond  all  scope 
of  affirmation.  Even  if  we  quite  over- 
look its  pre-personal  ancestry,  still  the 
roots  it  has  in  its  immediate  author  wiU 
be  of  .unmeasured  depth,  and  it  will  still 
proceed  toward  its  consummate  form  by 
energies  and  assiduities  that  beggar  the 
estimation  of  all  ordinary  toil.  With  the 
birth  of  the  man  himself  was  it  first  born, 
and  to  the  time  of  its  perfect  growth  and 
birth  into  speech  the  burden  of  it  was 
borne  by  every  ruddy  drop  of  his  heart's 
blood,  by  every  vigor  of  his  body, — nerve 
and  artery,  eye  and  ear,  and  all  the  admi- 
rable servitors  of  the  soul,  steadily  bring- 
ing to  that  invisible  matrix  where  it  hous- 
es their  costly  nutriments,  their  sacred 
offices ;  while  every  part  and  act  of  ex- 
perience, every  gush  of  jubilance,  every 
stifle  of  woe,  aU  sweet  pangs  of  love  and 
pity,  aU  high  breathings  of  faith  and  re- 
solve, contribute  to  the  form  and  bloom 
it  finally  wears.  Tet  the  more  profound 
and  necessary  product  of  one's  spirit  it  is, 
the  more  likely  at  last  to  fall  softly  from 
him, — so  softly,  perhaps,  that  he  himself 
shall  be  half-unaware  when  the  separa- 
tion occurs. 

And  such  only  are  men  of  genius  as  ac- 
complish this  divine  utterance.  The  voice 
itself  maybe  strong  or  tiny, — that  of  a  ser- 
aph, or  that  of  a  song-sparrow ;  the  range 
and  power  of  combination  may  be  Beet- 
hoven's, or  only  such  as  are  found  in  the 


hum  of  bees  ;  but  in  this  genuineness,  this 
depth  of  ancestry  and  purity  of  growth,  this 
unmistakable  issue  under  the  patronage  of 
Nature,  there  is  a  test  of  genius  that  can- 
not vary.  He  is  not  inimitable  who  im- 
itates. He  that  speaks  only  what  he  has 
learned  speaks  what  the  world  will  not 
long  or  greatly  desire  to  learn  from  him. 
"  Shakspeare,"  said  Dryden,  not  hav- 
ing the  fear  of  Locke  before  his  eyes, 
"  was  naturally  learned  " ;  but  whoever 
is  quite  destitute  of  natural  learning  will 
never  achieve  winged  words  by  dint  and 
travail  of  other  erudition.  If  his  soul 
have  not  been  to  school  before  coming 
to  his  body,  it  is  late  in  life  for  him  to 
qualify  himself  for  a  teacher  of  mankind. 
Words  that  are  cups  to  contain  the  last 
essences  of  a  sincere  hfe  bear  elixirs  of 
life  for  as  many  lips  as  shall  touch  their 
brim ;  they  refresh  aU  generations,  nor 
by  any  quaffing  of  generations  are  they 
to  be  drained.-.  '^-^ 

To  this  ease  it  may  be  owing  that  po- 
ets and  artists  are  often  so  Ul  judges  of 
their  own  success.  Their  happiest  per- 
formance is  too  nearly  of  the  same  color 
with  their  permanent  consciousness  to  be 
seen  in  relief:  work  less  sincere — that  is, 
more  related  and  bound  to  some  partial 
state  or  particular  mood  — ^  would  stand 
out  more  to  the  eye  of  the  doer.  To  this 
error  he  wiU  be  less  exposed  who  learns 
—  as  most  assuredly  every  artist  should 
■■ —  to  estimate  his  work,  not  as  it  seems  to 
him  striking,  but  as  it  echoes  to  his  ear 
the  earliest  murmurs  of  his  chUdhood, 
and  reclaims  for  the  heart  its  wandered 
memories.  Perhaps  it  is  common  for 
one's  happiest  thoughts,  in  the  moment 
of  their  apparition  in  words,  to  afiect  him 
with  a  gentle  surprise  and  sense  of  new- 
ness ;  but  soon  afterwards  they  may  prob- 
ably come  to  touch  him,  on  the  contrary, 
with  a  vague  sense  of  reminiscence,  as  if 
his  mother  had  sung  them  by  his  cradle, 
or  somewhere  under  the  rosy  east  of  life 
he  had  heard  them  from  others.  A  state- 
ment of  our  own  which  seems  to  us  ver?/ 
new  and  striking  is  probably  partial,  ia 
in  some  degree  foreign  to  our  hearts*, 
that  which  one,  being  the  soul  he  is, 
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could  not  do  otherwise  than  say  is  prob- 
ably what  he  was  created  for  the  purpose 
of  saying,  and  wiU  be  found  his  most  sig- 
nificant and  living  word.  Yet  just  in 
proportion  as  one's  speech  is  a  pure  and 
simple  efflux  of  his  spirit,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  its  utterance  hes  in  the  order  and 
inevitable  procedure  of  his  life,  he  will 
be  liable  to  undervalue  it.  Who  feels 
that  the  universe  is  greatly  enriched  by 
his  heart-beats  ?  —  that  it  is  much  that 
he  breathes,  sleeps,  walks  ?  But  the 
breaths  of  supreme  genius  are  thoughts, 
and  the  imaginations  that  people  its  day- 
world  are  more  familiar  to  it  than  the 
common  dreams  of  sleepers  to  them, 
and  the  travel  of  its  meditations  is  daily 
and  customary ;  insomuch  that  the  very 
thought  of  all  others  which  one  was  born 
to  utter  he  may  forget  to  mention,  as 


presuming  it  to  be  no  news.  Indeed,  if 
a  man  of  fertile  soul  be  misled  into  the 
luckless  search  after  peculiar  and  surpris- 
ing thoughts,  there  are  many  chances 
that  he  will  be  betrayed  into  this  over- 
sight of  his  proper  errand.  As  Sir  Mar- 
tin Frobisher,  according  to  Fuller,  brought 
home  from  America  a  cargo  of  precious 
stones  which  after  examination  were 
thrown  out  to  mend  roads  with,  so  he 
leaves  untouched  his  divine  knowledges, 
and  comes  sailing  into  port  full-freighted 
with  conceits. 

May  not  the  above  considerations  go 
far  to  explain  that  indifference,  otherwise 
so  astonishing,  with  which  Shakspeare 
cast  his  work  from  him  ?  It  was  his  heart 
that  wrote  ;  but  does  the  heart  look  with 
wonder  and  admiration  on  the  crimson 
of  its  own  currents  ? 
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The  tent-lights  glimmer  on  the  land, 

The  ship-lights  on  the  sea ; 
The  night-wind  smooths  with  drifting  sand 

Our  track  on  lone  Tybee. 

At  last  our  grating  keels  outslide, 

Our  good  boats  forward  swing  ; 
And  while  we  ride  the  land-locked  tide, 

Our  negroes  row  and  sing. 

For  dear  the  bondman  holds  his  gifts 

Of  music  and  of  song : 
The  gold  that  kindly  Nature  sifts 

Among  his  sands  of  wrong ; 


The  power  to  make  his  toiling  days 
And  poor  home-comforts  please  ; 

The  quaint  relief  of  mirth  that  plays 
With  sorrow's  minor  keys. 

Another  glow  than  sunset's  fire 
Has  filled  the  West  with  light, 

Where  field  and  garner,  barn  and  byre 
Are  blazing  through  the  night. 
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The  land  is  ■wild  -with  fear  and  hate, 

The  rout  runs  mad  and  fast ; 
From  hand  to  hand,  from  gate  to  gate, 

The  flaming  brand  is  passed. 

The  lurid  glow  falls  strong  across 

Dark  faces  broad  -with  smiles  : 
Not  theirs  the  terror,  hate,  and  loss 

That  fire  yon  blazing  piles. 

With  oar-strokes  timing  to  their  song, 

They  weave  in  simple  lays 
The  pathos  of  remembered  wrong. 

The  hope  of  better  days,  — 

The  triumph-note  that  Miriam  sung, 

The  joy  of  uncaged  birds : 
Softening  with  Afric's  mellow  tongue 

Their  broken  Saxon  words. 


SONG  OF  THE  NEGRO  BOATMEN. 

Oh,  praise  an'  tanks !    De  Lord  he  come 

To  set  de  people  free ; 
An'  massa  tink  it  day  ob  doom, 

An'  we  ob  jubilee. 
De  Lord  dat  heap  de  Bed  Sea  waves 

He  jus'  as  'trong  as  den  ; 
He  say  de  word  :  we  las'  night  slaves ; 
To-day,  de  Lord's  freemen. 

De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow, 

We  '11  hab  de  rice  an'  corn : 
Oh,  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn ! 

Ole  massa  on  he  trabbels  gone ; 

He  leab  de  land  behind : 
De  Lord's  breff  blow  him  furder  on. 

Like  corn-shuck  in  de  wind. 
We  ovm  de  hoe,  we  own  de  plough, 

We  own  de  hands  dat  hold ; 
We  sell  de  pig,  we  sell  de  cow, 
But  nebber  chile  be  sold. 

De  yam  wiU  grow,  de  cotton  blow. 

We  '11  hab  de  rice  an'  com : 
Oh,  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn  ! 

We  pray  de  Lord :  he  gib  us  signs 
Dat  some  day  we  be  free ; 
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De  Norf-wind  tell  it  to  de  pines, 

De  wild-duck  to  de  sea  ; 
We  tink  it  when  de  church-bell  ring. 

We  dream  it  in  de  dream ; 
De  rice-bird  mean  it  when  he  sing, 
De  eagle  when  he  scream. 

De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow, 

We  '11  hab  de  rice  an'  corn  : 
Oh,  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn ! 

We  know  de  promise  nebber  fail. 

An'  nebber  lie  de  word ; 
So,  like  de  'postles  in  de  jail. 

We  waited  for  de  Lord  : 
An'  now  he  open  ebery  door, 

An'  trow  away  de  key ; 

He  tink  we  lub  him  so  before, 

We  lub  him  better  free. 

De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow, 

He  '11  gib  de  rice  an'  corn  : 
So  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn  ! 


So  sing  our  dusky  gondoliers  ; 

And  with  a  secret  pain. 
And  smiles  that  seem  akin  to  tears. 

We  hear  the  wild  refrain. 

We  dare  not  share  the  negro's  trust, 

Nor  yet  his  hope  deny  ; 
We  only  know  that  God  is  just. 

And  every  wrong  shall  die. 

Kude  seems  the  song ;  each  swarthy  face, 

Flame-lighted,  ruder  still : 
We  start  to  think  that  hapless  race 

Must  shape  our  good  or  ill ; 

That  laws  of  changeless  justice  bind 

Oppressor  with  oppressed ; 
And,  close  as  sin  and  suffering  joined. 

We  march  to  Fate  abreast. 

Sing  on,  poor  hearts !  your  chant  shall  be 
Our  sign  of  blight  or  bloom, — 

The  Vala-song  of  Liberty, 
Or  death-rune  of  our  doom ! 
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Camp  Haskell,  October  2UJi.  We  have 
marched  twelve  miles  to-day,  and  are 
encamped  near  the  house  of  a  friendly 
German  farmer.  Our  cortege  has  been 
greatly  diminished  in  number.  Some  of 
the  staff  have  returned  to  St.  Louis ;  to 
others  have  been  assigned  duties  which 
remove  them  from  head  -  quarters  ;  and 
General  Asboth's  division  being  now  in 
the  rear,  that  soldierly-looking  officer  no 
longer  rides  beside  the  General,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  his  staff  no  longer  sweU 
our  ranks. 

As  we  approach  the  enemy  there  is  a 
marked  change  in  the  General's  demean- 
or. Usually  reserved,  and  even  retiring, 
—  now  that  his  plans  begin  to  work  out 
results,  that  the  Osage  is  behind  us,  that 
the  difficulties  of  deficient  transportation 
have  been  conquered,  there  is  an  un- 
wonted eagerness  in  his  face,  his  voice  is 
louder,  and  there  is  more  self-assertion  in 
his  attitude.  He  has  hitherto  proceeded 
on  a  walk,  but  now  he  presses  on  at  a  trot. 
His  horsemanship  is  perfect.  Asboth  is 
a  daring  rider,  loving  to  drive  his  animal 
at  the  top  of  his  speed.  Zagonyi  rides 
with  surpassing  grace,  and  selects  fiery 
chargers  which  no  one  else  cares  to  mount. 
Colonel  E.  has  an  easy,  business-like  gait. 
But  in  lightness  and  security  in  the  sad- 
dle the  General  excels  them  all.  He 
never  worries  his  beast,  is  sure  to  get  from 
him  all  the  work  of  which  he  is  capable, 
is  himself  quite  incapable  of  being  fa- 
tigued in  this  way. 

Just  after  sundown  the  camp  was  star- 
tled by  heavy  infantry  firing.  Going 
around  the  spur  of  the  forest  which 
screens  head-quarters  from  the  prairie, 
we  found  the  Guard  dismounted,  drawn 
up  in  line,  firing  their  carbines  and  re- 
volvers. The  circumstance  excites  cu- 
riosity, and  we  learn  that  Zagonyi  has 
been  ordered  to  make  a  descent  upon 
Springfield,  and  capture  or  disperse  the 
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Rebel  garrison,  three  or  four  hundred 
strong,  which  is  said  to  be  there.  Major 
White  has  already  gone  forward  with  his 
squadron  of  "  Prairie  Scouts  "  to  make  a 
reconnoissance  in  the  direction  of  Spring- 
field. Zagonyi  will  overtake  White,  as- 
sume command  of  the  whole  foi'ce,  which 
will  number  about  three  hundred  men,  and 
turn  the  reconnoissance  into  an  attack. 
The  Guard  set  out  at  eight  o'clock  this 
evening.  A  few  are  left  behind  to  do 
duty  around  head-quarters.  Lieutenant 
Kennedy,  of  the  Kentucky  company,  was 
ordered  to  remain  in  command  of  our 
Home-Guard.  He  was  greatly  grieved, 
and  went  to  the  Major  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  besought  him  to  permit  him  to 
go.  Zagonyi  could  not  refuse  the  gal- 
lant fellow,  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
Guard  have  gone.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
sadness  in  camp  to-night.  We  wonder 
which  of  our  gay  and  generous  com- 
rades will  come  back  to  us  again. 

October  25th.  We  moved  only  seven 
miles  to-day.  It  is  understood  that  the 
General  will  gather  the  whole  army  upon 
a  large  prairie  a  few  miles  north  of  Boli- 
var, and  devote  a  few  days  to  reviewing 
the  troops,  and  to  field-manoeuvres.  This 
will  have  an  excellent  effect.  The  men 
will  be  encouraged  when  they  see  how 
large  the  column  is,  for  the  army  has 
never  been  concentrated- 

This  morning  we  received  news  of  the 
brilliant  affair  at  Fredericktown. 

Just  before  the  General  left  camp  to- 
day, I  received  orders  to  report  myself  to 
General  Asboth,  for  duty  as  Judge- Ad- 
vocate of  a  Court -Martial  to  be  held  in 
his  division.  General  Asboth  was  several 
miles  behind  us,  and  I  set  out  to  ride  back 
and  join  him.  After  a  gallop  of  half  an. 
hour  across  the  prairie,  I  discovered  that 
I  had  lost  my  way.  I  vainly  tried  to  find 
some  landmark  of  yesterday's  march,  but 
was  at  last  compelled  to  trust  to  the  sa- 
gacity of  my  horse,  —  the  redoubtable 
Spitfire,  so  named  by  reason  of  his  utter 
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contempt  for  gunpowder,  whether  sputter- 
ed out  of  muskets  or  belched  forth  by  can- 
non. I  gave  him  his  head.  He  snuffed  the 
air  for  a  moment,  deliberately  swept  the 
horizon  with  his  eyes,  and  then  turned 
short  around  and  carried  me  back  to  the 
farm-house  from  which  I  had  started.  I 
arrived  just  in  time  for  dinner.  Two  offi- 
cers of  Lane's  brigade,  which  had  march- 
ed from  Kansas,  came  in  while  we  were 
at  the  table.  They  seasoned  our  food 
with  spicy  incidents  of  Kansas  life. 

After  dinner  I  started  with  Captain  R., 
of  Springfield,  to  find  Asboth.  As  we  left 
the  house,  we  were  joined  by  the  most  ex- 
traordinary character  I  have  seen.  He 
was  a  man  of  medium  height.  His  chest 
■was  enormous  in  length  and  breadth ;  his 
arms  long,  muscular,  and  very  large ;  his 
legs  short.  He  had  the  body  of  a  giant 
upon  the  legs  of  a  dwarf.  This  curious 
figure  was  surmounted  by  a  huge  head, 
covered  with  coarse  brown  hair,  which 
grew  very  nearly  down  to  his  eyes,  while 
bis  beard  grew  almost  up  to  his  eyes.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  hair  and  beard  had  had 
a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  his  face, 
and  were  kept  apart  by  the  deep  chasm  in 
which  his  small  gray  eyes  were  set.  He 
was  armed  with  a  huge  bowie-knife,  which 
he  carried  slung  like  a  sword.  It  was  at 
least  two  feet  long,  heavy  as  a  butcher's 
cleaver,  and  was  thrust  into  a  sheath  of 
undressed  hide.  He  called  this  pleasant 
instrument  an  Arkansas  toothpick.  He 
bestrode,  as  well  as  his  diminutive  legs 
■would  let  him,  an  Indian  pony  as  shaggy 
as  himself.  This  person  proved  to  be  a 
bearer  of  despatches,  and  offered  to  guide 
us  to  the  main  road,  along  which  Asboth 
was  marching. 

The  pony  started  off  at  a  brisk  trot, 
and  in  an  hour  we  were  upon  the  road, 
which  we  found  crowded  with  troops  and 
wagons.  Pressing  through  the  under- 
brush along -side  the  road,  we  kept  on 
at  a  rapid  pace.  We  soon  heard  shouts 
and  cheers  ahead  of  us,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments came  in  sight  of  a  farm-house,  in 
front  of  which  was  an  excited  crowd.  Men 
were  swarming  in  at  every  door  and  win- 
dow.    The  yard  was  fiilled  with  furni- 


ture which  the  troops  were  angrily  break- 
ing, and  a  considerable  party  was  busy 
tearing  up  the  roof.  I  could  not  learn 
the  cause  of  the  uproar,  except  that  a  Se- 
cessionist lived  there  who  had  killed  some 
one.  I  passed  on,  and  in  a  little  while 
arrived  at  Asboth's  quarters. 

He  had  established  himself  in  an  un- 
pretending, but  comfortable  farm-house, 
formerly  owned  by  a  German,  named 
Bro'wn.  This  house  has  lately  been  the 
scene  of  one  of  those  bloody  outrages, 
instigated  by  neighborhood  hatred,  which 
have  been  so  frequent  in  Missouri.  Old 
Brown  had  lived  here  more  than  thirty 
years.  He  was  industrious,  thrifty,  and 
■withal  a  skilful  workman.  Under  his 
intelligent  husbandry  his  farm  became 
the  marvel  of  all  that  region.  He  had 
long  outlived  his  strength,  and  when  the 
war  broke  out  he  could  give  to  the  Un- 
ion nothing  but  his  voice  and  influence  : 
these  he  gave  freely  and  at  all  times. 
The  plain-spoken  patriot  excited  the  en- 
mity of  the  Secessionists,  and  the  spe- 
cial hatred  of  one  man,  his  nearest  neigh- 
bor. All  through  the  summer,  his  barns 
were  plundered,  his  cattle  driven  away, 
his  fences  ■forn  down ;  but  no  one  offered 
violence  to  the  wliite-headed  old  man,  or 
to  the  three  women  who  composed  his 
family.  The  approach  of  our  army  com- 
pelled the  Rebels  of  the  neighborhood  to 
fly,  and  among  the  fugitives  was  the  foe 
I  have  mentioned.  He  was  not  willing  to 
depart  and  leave  the  old  German  to  wel- 
come the  Union  troops.  Just  one  week 
ago,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  he 
rode  up  to  Brown's  door  and  knocked 
loudly.  The  old  man  cautiously  asked  who 
it  was.  The  wretch  replied,  "  A  friend 
who  wants  lodging."  As  a  matter  of 
course,  —  for  in  this  region  every  house 
is  a  tavern, — the  farmer  opened  the  door, 
and  at  the  instant  was  pierced  through 
the  heart  by  a  bullet  from  the  pistol  of 
his  cowardly  foe.  The  blood-stains  are 
upon  the  threshold  still.  It  was  the  mur-; 
derer's  house  the  soldiers  sacked  to-day. 
A  German  artillery  company  heard  the 
story,  and  began  to  plunder  the  premises 
under  the  influence  of  a  not  unjustifiable 
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desire  for  revenge.  General  Asboth,  how- 
ever, compelled  the  men  to  desist,  and  to 
replace  the  furniture  they  had  taken  out. 

I  found  General  Sturgis,  and  Captain 
Parrot,  his  Adjutant,  at  General  Asboth's, 
on  their  way  to  report  to  General  Fre- 
mont. Sturgis  has  brought  his  command 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  ten  days. 
He  says  that  large  numbers  of  deserters 
have  come  into  his  lines.  Price's  follow- 
ers are  becoming  discouraged  by  his  con- 
tinued retreat. 

The  business  which  detained  me  in  the 
rear  was  finished  at  an  early  hour,  but  I 
waited  in  order  to  accompany  General 
Asboth,  who,  with  some  of  his  staff,  was 
intending  to  go  to  head -quarters,  five 
miles  farther  south.  We  set  out  at  nine 
o'clock.  General  Asboth  likes  to  ride 
at  the  top  of  his  horse's  speed,  and  at 
once  put  his  gray  into  a  trot  so  rapid 
that  we  were  compelled  to  gallop  in  order 
to  keep  up.  We  dashed  over  a  rough 
road,  down  a  steep  decline,  and  sudden- 
ly found  ourselves  floundering  through  a 
stream  nearly  up  to  our  saddle-girths. 
My  horse  had  had  a  hard  day's  work. 
He  began  to  be  unsteady  on  his  pins. 
So  I  drew  up,  preferring  the  hazards  of 
a  night-ride  across  the  prairie  to  a  faU 
upon  the  stony  road.  The  impetuous 
old  soldier,  followed  by  his  companions, 
rushed  into  the  darkness,  and  the  clatter 
of  their  hoofs  and  the  rattling  of  their 
sabres  faded  from  my  hearing. 

I  was  once  more  alone  on  the  prairie. 
The  sky  was  cloudless,  but  the  starlight 
struggling  through  a  thin  haze  suggested 
rather  than  revealed  surrounding  objects. 
I  bent  over  my  horse's  shoulder  to  trace 
the  course  of  the  road;  but  I  could  see 
nothing.  There  were  no  trees,  no  fen- 
ces. I  listened  for  the  rustling  of  the 
wind  over  the  prairie-grass  ;  but  as  soon 
as  Spitfire  stopped,  I  found  that  not  a 
breath  of  air  was  stirring :  his  motion 
had  created  the  breeze.  I  turned  a  little 
to  the  left,  and  at  once  felt  the  Mexican 
stirrup  strike  against  the  long,  rank  grass. 
Quite  exultant  with  the  thought  that  I 
had  found  a  certain  test  that  I  was  in  the 
road,  I  turned  back  and  regained  the 


beaten  track.  But  now  a  new  diflSculty 
arose.  At  once  the  thought  suggested  it- 
self,— "  Perhaps  I  turned  the  wrong  way 
when  I  came  back  into  the  road,  and  am 
now  going  away  from  my  destination." 
I  drew  up  and  looked  around  me.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  except  the  veiled 
stars  above,  and  upon  either  hand  a  vast 
dark  expanse,  which  might  be  a  lake,  the 
sea,  or  a  desert,  for  anything  I  could  dis- 
cern. I  listened  :  there  was  no  sound  ex- 
cept the  deep  breathing  of  my  faithful 
horse,  who  stood  with  ears  erect,  eagerly 
snuffing  the  night-air.  I  had  heard  that 
horses  can  see  better  than  men.  "  Let 
me  try  the  experiment."  I  gave  Spitfire 
his  head.  He  moved  across  the  road, 
went  out  upon  the  prairie  a  little  dis- 
tance, waded  into  a  brook  which  I  had 
not  seen,  and  began  to  drink.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  returned  to  the  road 
without  the  least  hesitation. 

"  The  horse  can  certainly  see  better 
than  I.  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  one  of 
this  company  who  is  in  trouble,  and  the 
good  beast  is  all  this  while  perfectly 
composed  and  at  ease,  and  knows  quite 
well  where  to  go." 

I  loosened  the  reins.  Spitfire  went  for- 
ward slowly,  apparently  quite  confident, 
and  yet  cautious  about  the  stones  in  his 
path. 

I  now  began  to  speculate  upon  the  dis- 
tance I  had  come.  I  thought, —  "  It  is  some 
time  since  we  started.  Head -quarters 
were  only  five  miles  off.  I  rode  fast  at 
first.  It  is  strange  there  are  no  camp- 
fires  in  sight." 

Time  is  measured  by  sensation,  and 
with  me  minutes  were  drawn  out  into 
hours.  "  Surely,  it  is  midnight.  I  have 
been  here  three  hours  at  the  least.  The 
road  must  have  forked,  and  I  have  gone 
the  wrong  way.  The  most  sagacious  of 
horses  could  not  be  expected  to  know 
which  of  two  roads  to  take.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done.  I  am  in  for  the 
night,  and  had  better  stay  here  than  go 
farther  in  the  wrong  direction." 

I  dismount,  fill  my  pipe,  and  strike 
a  light.  I  laugh  at  my  thoughtlessness, 
and  another  match  is  lighted  to  look  at . 
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my  ■watch,  which  tells  me  I  have  been 
on  the  road  precisely  twenty  minutes.  I 
mount.  Spitfire  seems  quite  composed, 
perhaps  a  little  astonished  at  the  unusual 
conduct  of  his  rider,  but  he  walks  on 
composedly,  carefuUy  avoiding  the  rolling 
stones. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  situation,  —  on  a 
prairie  alone  and  at  night,  not  knowing 
where  you  are  going  or  where  you  ou^ht 
to  go.  Zimmermann  himself  never  im- 
agined a  solitude  more  complete,  albeit 
such  a  situation  is  not  so  favorable  to  phil- 
osophic meditation  as  the  rapt  Zinuner- 
mann  might  suppose.  I  employ  my 
thoughts  as  well  as  I  am  able,  and  pin  my 
faith  to  the  sagacity  of  Spitfire.  Pres- 
ently a  light  gleams  in  front  of  me.  It 
is  only  a  flickering,  uncertain  ray  ;  per- 
haps some  belated  teamster  is  urging  his 
reluctant  mules  to  camp  and  has  lighted 
his  lantern.  No,  —  there  are  sparks ;  it  is 
a  camp-fire.  I  hearken  for  the  challenge, 
not  without  solicitude ;  for  it  is  about  as 
dangerous  to  approach  a  nervous  sentinel 
as  to  charge  a  battery.  I  do  not  hear  the 
stern  inquiry,  "  Who  comes  there  ?  "  At 
last  I  am  abreast  of  the  fire,  and  myself 
caU  out,  — 

"  Who  is  there  ?  " 

"  We  are  travellers,"  is  the  reply. 

What  this  meant  I  did  not  know.  What 
travellers  are  there  through  this  distract- 
ed, war-worn  region  ?  Are  they  fugitives 
from  Price,  or  traitors  flying  before  us  ? 
I  am  not  in  sufficient  force  to  capture 
half  a  dozen  men,  and  if  they  are  foes, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  too  inquisi- 
tive ;  so  I  continue  on  my  way,  and  they 
and  their  fire  are  soon  enveloped  by  the 
night.  Presently  I  see  another  light  in  the 
far  distance.  This  must  be  a  picket,  for 
there  are  soldiers.  I  look  around  for  the 
sentry,  not  quite  sure  whether  I  am  to  be 
challenged  or  shot ;  but  again  I  am  per- 
mitted to  approach  unquestioned.  I  call 
out, — 

"  Who  is  there  ?  " 

"  Men  of  Colonel  Carr's  regiment." 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  We  are  guarding  some  of  our  wag- 
ons which  were  left  here.     Our  regiment 


has  gone  forward  at  a  half-hour's  notice 
to  reinforce  Zagonyi,"  said  a  sergeant, 
rising  and  saluting  me. 

"  But  is  there  no  sentry  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  There  was  one,  but  he  has  been  with- 
drawn," replied  the  sergeant. 

"  Where  are  head-quarters  ?  " 

"  At  the  first  house  on  your  right,  about 
a  hundred  yards  farther  up  the  road," 
he  said,  pointing  in  the  direction  I  was 
going. 

It  was  strange  that  I  could  ride  up  to 
within  pistol-shot  of  head-quarters  with- 
out being  challenged.  I  soon  reached  the 
house.  A  sentry  stood  at  the  gate.  I 
tied  my  horse  to  the  fence,  and  walked 
into  the  Adjutant's  tent.  I  had  peissed 
by  night  from  one  division  of  the  army  to 
another,  along  the  public  road,  and  en- 
tered head-quarters  without  being  ques- 
tioned. Twenty-five  bold  men  might 
have  carried  off  the  General  I  at  once 
reported  these  facts  to  Colonel  E. ;  in- 
quiry was  made,  and  it  was  found  that 
some  one  had  blundered. 

There  is  no  report  from  Springfield. 
Zagonyi  sent  back  for  reinforcements 
before  he  reached  the  town,  and  Carr'a 
cavalry,  with  two  light  field-pieces,  have 
been  sent  forward.  Captain  R.,  my 
companion  this  afternoon,  has  also  gone 
to  learn  what  he  may.  While  I  am  writ- 
ing up  my  journal,  a  group  of  officers  is 
around  the  fire  in  front  of  the  tent.  They 
are  talking  about  Zagonj-i  and  the  Guard. 
We  are  all  feverish  with  anxiety. 

October  2Qth.  This  morning  I  was 
awakened  by  loud  cheers  from  the  camp 
of  the  Benton  Cadets.  My  servant  came 
at  my  call. 

"  What  are  those  cheers  for,  Dan  ?  " 
"  The  Body-Guard  has  won  a  great  vic- 
tory. Sir !  They  have  beaten  the  Rebels, 
driven  them  out  of  Springfield,  and  killed 
over  a  hundred  of  them.  The  news  came 
late  last  night,  and  the  General  has  issued 
an  order  which  has  just  been  read  to  the 
Cadets." 

The  joyful  words  had  hardly  reached 
my  eager  ears  when  shouts  were  heard 
from  the  sharp-shooters.  They  have  got 
the  news.     In  an  instant  the  camp  is 
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astir.  Half-dressed,  the  officers  msli  from 
their  tents, — servants  leave  their  work, 
cooks  forget  breakfast,  —  they  gather  to- 
gether, and  breathless  drink  in  the  deli- 
cious story.  We  hear  how  the  brave 
Guard,  finding  the  foe  three  times  as 
strong  as  had  been  reported,  resolved  to 
go  on,  in  spite  of  odds,  for  their  own  hon- 
or and  the  honor  of  our  General, — how 
Zagonyi  led  the  onset,  —  how  with  cheers 
and  shouts  of  "  Union  and  Fremont,"  the 
noble  fellows  rushed  upon  the  foe  as  gay- 
ly  as  boys  at  play, — what  deeds  of  daring 
were  done,  —  that  Zagonyi,  Foley,  May- 
thenja,  Newhall,  Treikel,  GofF,  and  Ken- 
nedy shone  heroes  in  the  fray,  —  how 
gallantly  the  Guards  had  fought,  and  how 
gloriously  they  had  died.  These  things 
we  heard,  feasting  upon  every  word,  and 
interrupting  the  fervid  recital  with  invol- 
untary exclamations  of  sympathy  and  joy. 
It  did  not  fall  to  the  fortune  of  the 
writer  to  take  part  with  the  Body- Guard 
in  their  memorable  attack,  but,  as  the 
Judge-Advocate  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  in- 
to that  affair,  which  was  held  at  Spring- 
field immediately  after  our  arrival  there, 
I  became  familiar  with  the  field  and  the 
incidents  of  the  battle.  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  regarded  as  an  inexcusable  digression, 
if  I  recite  the  facts  connected  with  the 
engagement,  which,  as  respects  the  odds 
encomitered,  the  heroism  displayed,  and 
the  importance  of  its  results,  is  still  the 
most  remarkable  encounter  of  the  war. 


THE   BODT-GXJAKD   AT   SPRINGFIELD. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a 
few  words  as  to  the  character  and  organ- 
ization of  the  Guard. 

Among  the  foreign  officers  whom  the 
fame  of  General  Fremont  drew  around 
him  was  Charles  Zagonyi,  —  an  Hunga- 
rian refugee,  but  long  a  resident  of  this 
country.  In  his  boyhood,  Zagonyi  had 
plunged  into  the  passionate,  but  unavail- 
ing, struggle  which  Hungary  made  for  her 
liberty.  He  at  once  atti-acted  the  atten- 
tion of  General  Bem,  and  was  by  him 
placed  in  command  of  a  picked  company 
of  cavalry.    In  one  of  the  desperate  en- 


gagements of  the  war,  Zagonyi  led  a 
charge  upon  a  large  artillery  force.  More 
than  half  of  his  men  were  slain.  He  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Two  years 
passed  before  he  could  exchange  an  Aus- 
trian dungeon  for  American  exile. 

General  Fremont  welcomed  Zagonyi 
cordially,  and  authorized  him  to  recruit 
a  company  of  horse,  to  act  as  his  body- 
guard. Zagonyi  was  most  scrupulous 
in  his  selection ;  but  so  ardent  was  the 
desire  to  serve  under  the  eye  and  near 
the  person  of  the  General,  that  in  five 
days  after  the  lists  were  opened  two  full 
companies  were  enlisted.  Soon  after  a 
whole  company,  composed  of  the  very 
flower  of  the  youth  of  Kentucky,  tendered 
its  services,  and  requested  to  be  added 
to  the  Guard.  Zagonyi  was  still  over- 
whelmed with  apphcations,  and  he  obtain- 
ed permission  to  recruit  a  fourth  company. 
The  fourth  company,  however,  did  not 
go  with  us  into  the  field.  The  men  were 
clad  in  blue  jackets,  trousers,  and  caps. 
They  were  armed  with  light  German  sa- 
bres, the  best  that  at  that  time  could  be 
procured,  and  revolvers;  besides  which, 
the  first  company  earned  carbines.  They 
were  mounted  upon  bay  horses,  carefully 
chosen  from  the  Government  stables.  Za- 
gonyi had  but  little  time  to  instruct  his 
recruits,  but  in  less  than  a  month  from 
the  commencement  of  the  enlistments  the 
Body-Guard  was  a  well-disciplined  and 
most  efficient  corps  of  cavalry.  The  of- 
ficers were  all  Americans  except  three,  — 
one  Hollander,  and  two  Hungarians,  Zar 
gonyi  and  Lieutenant  Maythenj-i,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  dui-ing  his 
boyhood. 

Zagonji  lef^  our  camp  at  eight  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth,  with 
about  a  hundred  and  sixty  men,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Guard  being  left  at  head- 
quarters under  the  command  of  a  non- 
commissioned officer. 

Major  White  was  abeady  on  his  way 
to  Springfield  with  his  squadron.  This 
young  officer,  hardly  twenty -one  years 
old,  had  won  great  reputation  for  energy 
and  zeal  while  a  captain  of  infantiy  in  a 
!New-York  regiment  stationed  at  Forf 
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Monroe.  He  there  saw  much  hazardous 
scouting-service,  and  had  been  in  a  num- 
ber of  small  engagements.  In  the  West 
be  held  a  position  upon  General  Fre- 
mont's staff,  -with  the  rank  of  Major. 
While  at  Jefferson  City,  by  permission 
of  the  General,  he  had  organized  a  bat- 
talion to  act  as  scouts  and  rangers,  com- 
posed of  two  companies  of  the  Third  Illi- 
nois Cavalry,  under  Captains  Fairbanks 
and  Kehoe,  and  a  company  of  Irish 
dragoons,  Captain  Naughton,  which  had 
been  recruited  for  Mulligan's  brigade, 
but  had  not  joined  Mulhgan  in  time  to 
be  at  Lexington. 

Major  White  went  to  Georgetown  in 
advance  of  the  whole  army,  from  there 
marched  sLxty-five  miles  in  one  night  to 
Lexington,  surprised  the  garrison,  liber- 
ated a  number  of  Federal  officers  who 
"were  there  wounded  and  prisoners,  and 
captured  the  steamers  which  Price  had 
taken  from  Mulligan.  From  Lexington 
White  came  by  way  of  Warrensburg  to 
Warsaw.  Durmg  this  long  and  hazard- 
ous expedition,  the  Prairie  Scouts  had 
been  without  tents,  and  dependent  for 
food  upon  the  supplies  they  could  take 
from  the  enemy. 

Major  White  did  not  remain  at  War- 
saw to  recruit  his  health,  seriously  im- 
paired by  hardship  and  exposure.  He 
asked  for  further  service,  and  was  direct- 
ed to  report  himself  to  General  Sigel,  by 
whom  he  was  ordered  to  make  a  recon- 
noissance  in  the  direction  of  Spring- 
field, i 

After  a  rapid  night -march,  Zagonyi 
overtook  White,  and  assumed  command 
of  the  whole  force.  White  was  quite  ill, 
and,  unable  to  stay  in  the  saddle,  was 
obUged  to  follow  in  a  carriage.  In  the 
morning,  yielding  to  the  request  of  Za- 
gonyi, he  remained  at  a  farm-house  where 
the  troop  had  halted  for  refreshment,  — 
it  being  arranged  that  he  should  rest  an 
hour  or  two,  come  on  in  his  carriage  with 
a  small  escort,  and  overtake  Zagonyi  be- 
fore he  reached  Springfield.  The  Prairie 
Scouts  numbered  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty, so  that  the  troop  was  nearly  three  hun- 
dred strong. 


The  day  was  fine,  the  road  good,  and 
the  little  column  pushed  on  merrily,  hop- 
ing to  surprise  the  enemy.  When  with- 
in two  hours'  march  of  the  town,  they 
met  a  Union  farmer  of  the  neighborhood, 
who  told  Zagonyi  that  a  large  body  of 
Rebels  had  arrived  at  Springfield  the  day 
before,  on  their  way  to  reinforce  Price, 
and  that  the  enemy  were  now  two  thou- 
sand strong.  Zagonyi  would  have  been 
justified,  if  he  had  turned  back.  But  the 
Guard  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  malicious  remark,  and  had  brought 
ridicule  upon  the  General.  Should  they 
retire  now,  a  storm  of  abuse  would  burst 
upon  them.  Zagonyi  therefore  took  no 
counsel  of  prudence.  He  could  not  hope 
to  defeat  and  capture  the  foe,  but  he  might 
surprise  them,  dash  into  their  camp,  de- 
stroy their  train,  and,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"  disturb  their  sleep,"  —  obtaining  a  vic- 
tory which,  for  its  moral  effects,  would  be 
worth  the  sacrifices  it  cost.  His  daring 
resolve  found  unanimous  and  ardent  as- 
sent with  his  zealous  followers. 

The  Union  farmer  offered  to  guide 
Zagonyi  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  rear 
of  the  Rebel  position,  and  under  his  guid- 
ance he  left  the  main  road  about  five 
miles  from  Springfield. 

After  an  hour  of  repose.  White  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  his  men,  driving  his  horses 
at  a  gallop.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
change  in  Zagonyi's  plans,  and  supposed 
the  attack  was  to  be  made  upon  the  front 
of  the  town.  He  therefore  continued 
upon  the  main  road,  expecting  every 
minute  to  overtake  the  column.  As  he 
drew  near  the  village,  and  heai'd  and 
saw  nothing  of  Zagonyi,  he  supposed  the 
enemy  had  left  the  place  and  the  Fed- 
erals had  taken  it  without  opposition. 
The  approach  to  Springfield  from  the 
north  is  through  a  forest,  and  the  village 
cannot  be  seen  until  its  outskirts  are 
reached.  A  sudden  turn  in  the  road 
brought  White  into  the  very  midst  of  a 
strong  Rebel  guard.  They  surrounded 
him,  seized  his  horses,  and  in  an  instant 
he  and  his  companions  were  prisoners. 
When  they  learned  his  rank,  they  dan- 
ced around  him  like  a  pack  of  savages, 
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shouting  and  holding  their  cocked  pieces 
at  his  heart.  The  leader  of  the  party- 
had  a  few  days  before  lost  a  brother  in 
a  skirmish  with  Wyman's  force,  and  with 
loud  oaths  he  swore  that  the  Federal  Ma- 
jor should  die  in  expiation  of  his  broth- 
er's death.  He  was  about  to  carry  his 
inhuman  threat  into  execution,  Major 
White  boldly  facing  him  and  saying,  "  If 
my  men  were  here,  I  'd  give  you  all  the 
revenge  you  want."  At  this  moment  a 
young  officer,  Captain  Wroton  by  name, 
—  of  whom  more  hereafter,  —  pressed 
through  the  throng,  and,  placing  himself 
in  front  of  White,  declared  that  he  would 
protect  the  prisoner  with  his  own  life. 
The  firm  bearing  of  Wroton  saved  the 
Major's  life,  but  his  captors  robbed  him 
and  hurried  him  to  their  camp,  where  he 
remained  during  the  fight,  exposed  to  the 
hottest  of  the  fire,  an  excited,  but  help- 
less spectator  of  the  stirring  events  which 
followed.  He  promised  his  generous  pro- 
tector that  he  would  not  attempt  to  es- 
cape, unless  his  men  should  try  to  rescue 


him;  but  Captain  Wroton  remained  by 
his  side,  guarding  him. 

Making  a  detour  of  twelve  miles, 
Zagonyi  approached  the  position  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  encamped  half  a 
mile  west  of  Springfield,  upon  a  hill 
which  sloped  to  the  east.  Along  the 
northern  side  of  their  camp  was  a  broad 
and  well-travelled  road ;  along  the  south- 
ern side  a  narrow  lane  ran  down  to  a 
brook  at  the  foot  of  the  hill :  the  space  be* 
tween,  about  three  hundred  yards  broad, 
was  the  field  of  battle.  Along  the  west 
side  of  the  field,  separating  it  from  the 
county  fair -ground,  was  another  lane, 
connecting  the  main  road  and  the  first- 
mentioned  lane.  The  side  of  the  hill  was 
clear,  but  its  summit,  which  was  broad 
and  flat,  was  covered  with  a  rank  growth 
of  small  timber,  so  dense  as  to  be  imper- 
vious to  horse. 

The  following  diagram,  drawn  from 
memory,  will  illustrate  sufficiently  well 
the  shape  of  the  ground,  and  the  position 
of  the  respective  forces. 


A 


■^rS  ^  A-'n.  -"^    l,,^'       * 


E 
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Corn-field* 
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A,  Eoad  leading  into  the  village.  Rebels. 

B,  Lane  down  which  Zagonyi  came.  --  --  U.  S.  Troops. 

C,  Lane  where  Fairbanks  led  his  men. 

D,  Dense  woods  covering  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

E,  Crest  of  the  hill  and  clear  land. 

F,  Hill-side  up  which  the  Guard  charged. 

G,  Brook  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
H,  Place  where  the  Guard  entered. 

I,  SmaU  patch  of  woods  in  front  of  which  the  enemy's  horse  were  stationed. 
J,  Gate  through  which  the  Kebels  fled,  Zagonyi  pursuing. 
K,  Fair-ground  into  which  some  of  the  enemy  fled. 
L,  Place  where  Foley  took  down  the  fence. 
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The  foe  were  advised  of  the  intended 
attack.  When  Major  White  was  brought 
into  their  camp,  they  were  preparing  to  de- 
fend their  position.  As  appears  from  the 
confessions  of  prisoners,  they  had  twenty- 
two  hundred  men,  of  whom  four  hundred 
were  cavalry,  the  rest  being  infantry, 
armed  with  shot-guns,  American  rifles, 
and  revolvers.  Twelve  hundred  of  their 
foot  were  posted  along  the  edge  of  the 
wood  upon  the  crest  of  the  hiU.  The 
cavalry  was  stationed  upon  the  extreme 
left,  on  top  of  a  spur  of  the  hill  and  in 
front  of  a  patch  of  timber.  Sharp-shoot- 
ers were  concealed  behind  the  trees  close 
to  the  fence  along-side  the  lane,  and  a 
small  number  in  some  underbrush  near 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  Another  detachment 
guarded  their  train,  holding  possession  of 
the  county  fair-ground,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  board-fence. 

This  position  was  unassailable  by  caval- 
ry from  the  road,  the  only  point  of  attack 
being  down  the  lane  on  the  right;  and 
the  enemy  were  so  disposed  as  to  com- 
mand this  approach  perfectly.  The  lane 
Was  a  blind  one,  being  closed,  after  passing 
the  brook,  by  fences  and  ploughed  land : 
it  was  in  fact  a  cul-de-sac.  If  the  in- 
fantry should  stand,  nothing  could  save 
the  rash  assailants.  There  are  horsemen 
sufficient  to  sweep  the  little  band  be- 
fore them,  as  helplessly  as  the  withered 
forest-leaves  in  the  grasp  of  the  autumn 
winds ;  there  are  deadly  marksmen  ly- 
ing behind  the  trees  upon  the  heights 
and  lurking  in  the  long  grass  upon  the 
lowlands ;  while  a  long  line  of  foot  stand 
upon  the  summit  of  the  slope,  who,  only 
stepping  a  few  paces  back  into  the  for- 
est, may  defy  the  boldest  riders.  Yet, 
down  this  narrow  lane,  leading  into  the 
very  jaws  of  death,  came  the  three  hun- 
dred, 
ja.  On  the  prairie,  at  the  edge  of  the 
'  woodland  in  which  he  knew  his  wily  foe 
lay  hidden,  Zagonyi  halted  his  command. 
He  spurred  along  the  line.  With  eager 
glance  he  scanned  each  horse  and  rider. 
To  his  officers  he  gave  the  simple  order, 
"  Follow  me !  do  as  I  do ! "  and  then, 
drawing  up  in  front  of  his  men,  with  a 


voice  tremulous  and  shrill  with  emotion, 
be  spoke :  — 

"Fellow -soldiers,  comrades,  brothers 
This  is  your  first  battle.  For  our  three 
hundred,  the  enemy  are  two  thousand. 
If  any  of  you  are  sick,  or  tired  by  the 
long  march,  or  if  any  think  the  number 
is  too  great,  now  is  the  time  to  turn  back." 
He  paused;  no  one  was  sick  or  tired. 
"  We  must  not  retreat.  Our  honor,  the 
honor  of  our  General  and  our  countiy, 
tell  us  to  go  on.  I  will  lead  you.  We 
have  been  called  holiday  soldiers  for  the 
pavements  of  St.  Louis;  to-day  we  will 
show  that  we  are  soldiers  for  the  battle. 
Your  watchword  shall  be,  '  The.  Union 
and  Fremont ! '  Draw  sabre  !  By  the 
right  flank,  —  quick  trot,  —  march  ! " 

Bright  swords  flashed  in  the  sunshine, 
a  passionate  shout  burst  from  every  lip, 
and  with  one  accord,  the  trot  passing  in- 
to a  gallop,  the  compact  column  swept 
on  to  its  deadly  purpose.  Most  of  them 
were  boys.  A  few  weeks  before  they 
had  left  their  homes.  Those  who  were 
cool  enough  to  note  it  say  that  ruddy 
cheeks  grew  pale,  and  fiery  eyes  were 
dimmed  with  tears.  Who  shall  tell  what 
thoughts,  —  what  visions  of  peaceful  cot- 
tages nestling  among  the  groves  of  Ken- 
tucky or  shining  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Illinois, —  what  sad  recollec- 
tions of  tearful  farewells,  of  tender,  loving 
faces,  filled  their  minds  during  those  fear- 
ful moments  of  suspense  ?  No  word  was 
spoken.  With  lips  compressed,  firmly 
clenching  their  sword-hilts,  with  quick 
tramp  of  hoofs  and  clang  of  steel,  honor 
leading  and  glory  awaiting  them,  the 
young  soldiers  flew  forward,  each  brave 
rider  and  each  straining  steed  members 
of  one  huge  creature,  enormous,  terrible, 
irresistible. 

"  'T  were  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life, 
One  glance  at  their  array." 

They  pass  the  fair-ground.  They  are 
at  the  corner  of  the  lane  where  the  wood 
begins.  It  runs  close  to  the  fence  on  their 
left  for  a  hundred  yards,  and  beyond  it 
they  see  white  tents  gleaming.  They 
are  half-way  past  the  forest,  when,  sharp 
and  loud,  a  volley  of  musketry  bursts  up- 
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on  the  head  of  the  column  ;  horses  stagger, 
riders  reel  and  fall,  but  the  troop  presses 
forward  undismayed.  The  farther  cor- 
ner of  the  wood  is  reached,  and  Zagonyi 
beholds  the  terrible  array.  Amazed,  he 
involuntarily  checks  his  horse.  The 
Rebels  are  not  surprised.  There  to  his 
left  they  stand  crowning  the  height,  foot 
and  horse  ready  to  ingulf  him,  if  he 
shall  be  rash  enough  to  go  on.  The 
road  he  is  following  declines  rapidly. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  —  run  the 
gantlet,  gain  the  cover  of  the  hill,  and 
charge  up  the  steep.  These  thoughts 
pass  quicker  than  they  can  be  told.  He 
waves  his  sabre  over  his  head,  and  shout- 
ing, "  Forward  !  follow  me  !  quick  trot ! 
gallop ! "  he  dashes  headlong  down  the 
stony  road.  The  first  company  and  most 
of  the  second  follow.  From  the  left  a 
thousand  muzzles  belch  forth  a  hissing 
flood  of  bullets ;  the  poor  fellows  clutch 
wildly  at  the  air  and  fall  from  their  sad- 
dles, and  maddened  horses  throw  them- 
selves against  the  fences.  Their  speed 
is  not  for  an  instant  checked;  farther 
down  the  hill  they  fly,  like  wasps  driven 
by  the  leaden  storm.  Sharp  volleys  pour 
out  of  the  underbrush  at  the  left,  clear- 
ing wide  gaps  through  their  ranks.  They 
leap  the  brook,  take  down  the  fence,  and 
draw  up  under  the  shelter  of  the  hill. 
Zagonyi  looks  around  him,  and  to  his 
horror  sees  that  only  a  fourth  of  his  men 
are  with  him.  He  cries,  "  They  do  not 
come,  —  we  are  lost!"  and  frantically 
■waves  his  sabre. 

He  has  not  long  to  wait.  The  de- 
lay of  the  rest  of  the  Guard  was  not 
from  hesitation.  When  Captain  Foley 
reached  the  lower  corner  of  the  wood 
and  saw  the  enemy's  line,  he  thought  a 
flank  attack  might  be  advantageously 
made.  He  ordered  some  of  his  men  to 
dismount  and  take  down  the  fence.  This 
was  done  under  a  severe  fire.  Several 
men  fell,  and  he  found  the  wood  so  dense 
that  it  could  not  be  penetrated.  Look- 
ing down  the  hill,  he  saw  the  flash  of 
Zagonyi's  sabre,  and  at  once  gave  the 
order,  "  Forward  ! "  At  the  same  time, 
Lieutenant  Kennedy,   a  stalwart  Ken- 


tuckian,  shouted,  "  Come  on,  boys  !  re- 
member Old  Kentucky  ! "  and  the  third 
company  of  the  Guard,  fire  on  every  side 
of  them,  —  from  behind  trees,  from  under 
the  fences,  —  with  thundering  strides  and 
loud  cheers,  poured  down  the  slope  and 
rushed  to  the  side  of  Zagonyi.  They  have 
lost  seventy  dead  and  wounded  men,  and 
the  carcasses  of  horses  are  strewn  along 
the  lane.  Kennedy  is  wounded  in  the 
arm  and  Kes  upon  the  stones,  his  faithful 
charger  standing  motionless  beside  him. 
Lieutenant  Gofi*  received  a  wound  in  the 
thigh ;  he  kept  his  seat,  and  cried  out, 
"  The  devils  have  hit  me,  but  I  will  give 
it  to  them  yet ! " 

The  remnant  of  the  Guard  are  now  in 
the  field  under  the  hill,  and  from  the 
shape  of  the  ground  the  Rebel  fire  sweeps 
with  the  roar  of  a  whirlwind  over  their 
heads.  Here  we  will  leave  them  for  a 
moment,  and  trace  the  fortunes  of  the 
Prairie  Scouts. 

When  Foley  brought  his  troop  to  a 
halt.  Captain  Fairbanks,  at  the  head  of 
the  first  company  of  Scouts,  was  at  the 
point  where  the  first  volley  of  musketry 
had  been  received.  The  narrow  lane 
was  crowded  by  a  dense  mass  of  strug- 
gling horses,  and  filled  with  the  tumult 
of  battle.  Captain  Fairbanks  says,  and 
he  is  corroborated  by  several  of  his  men 
who  were  near,  that  at  this  moment  an 
officer  of  the  Guard  rode  up  to  him  and 
said,  "  They  are  flying ;  take  your  men 
down  that  lane  and  cut  ofi"  their  retreat," 
—  pointing  to  the  lane  at  the  left.  Cap- 
tain Fairbanks  was  not  able  to  identify 
the  person  who  gave  this  order.  It  cer- 
tainly did  not  come  from  Zagonyi,  who 
was  several  hundred  yards  farther  on. 
Captain  Fairbanks  executed  the  order, 
followed  by  the  second  company  of  Prai- 
rie Scouts,  under  Captain  Kehoe.  "When 
this  movement  was  made.  Captain  Naugh- 
ton,  with  the  Third  Irish  Dragoons,  had 
not  reached  the  corner  of  the  lane.  He 
came  up  at  a  gallop,  and  was  about  to 
follow  Fairbanks,  when  he  saw  a  Guards- 
man who  pointed  in  the  direction  in  which 
Zagonyi  had  gone.  He  took  this  for  an 
order,  and  obeyed  it.     When  he  reached 
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the  gap  in  the  fence,  made  by  Foley,  not 
seeing  anything  of  the  Guard,  he  suppos- 
ed they  had  passed  through  at  that  place, 
and  gallantly  attempted  to  follow.  Thir- 
teen men  fell  in  a  few  minutes.  He  was 
shot  in  the  arm  and  dismounted.  Lieu- 
tenant Connolly  spurred  into  the  under- 
brush and  received  two  balls  through  the 
lungs  and  one  in  the  left  shoulder.  The 
Dragoons,  at  the  outset  not  more  than 
fifty  strong,  were  broken,  and,  dispirited 
by  the  loss  of  their  ofEcers,  retired.  A 
sergeant  rallied  a  few  and  brought  them 
up  to  the  gap  again,  and  they  were  again 
driven  back.  Five  of  the  boldest  passed 
down  the  hill,  joined  Zagonyi,  and  were 
conspicuous  by  their  valor  during  the  rest 
of  the  day.  —  Fairbanks  and  Kehoe,  hav- 
ing gained  the  rear  and  left  of  the  ene- 
my's position,  made  two  or  three  assaults 
upon  detached  parties  of  the  foe,  but  did 
not  join  in  the  main  attack. 

I  now  return  to  the  Guard.  It  is  form- 
ing under  the  shelter  of  the  hill.  In 
front  with  a  gentle  inclination  rises  a 
grassy  slope  broken  by  occasional  tree- 
stumps.  A  line  of  fire  upon  the  summit 
marks  the  position  of  the  Rebel  infantry, 
and  nearer  and  on  the  top  of  a  lower 
eminence  to  the  right  stand  their  horse. 
Up  to  this  time  no  Guardsman  has  struck 
a  blow,  but  blue  coats  and  bay  horses  lie 
thick  along  the  bloody  lane.  Their  time 
has  come.  Lieutenant  Maythenyi  with 
thirty  men  is  ordered  to  attack  the  cav- 
alry. With  sabres  flashing  over  their 
heads,  the  little  band  of  heroes  spring  to- 
wards their  tremendous  foe.  Eight  upon 
the  centre  they  charge.  The  dense  mass 
opens,  the  blue  coats  force  their  way  in, 
and  the  whole  Rebel  squadron  scatter  in 
disgraceful  flight  through  the  cornfields  in 
the  rear.  The  bays  follow  them,  sabring 
the  fugitives.  Days  after,  the  enemy's 
horses  lay  thick  among  the  uncut  corn. 

Zagonyi  holds  his  main  body  until  May- 
thenyi disappears  in  the  cloud  of  Rebel 
cavalry ;  then  his  voice  rises  through  the 
air,  —  "  In  open  order,  —  charge  ! "  The 
line  opens  out  to  give  play  to  their  sword- 
arm.  Steeds  respond  to  the  ardor  of 
their  riders,  and  quick  as  thought,  with 


thrilling  cheers,  the  noble  hearts  rush 
into  the  leaden  torrent  which  pours 
down  the  incline.  With  unabated  fire 
the  gallant  fellows  press  through.  Their 
fierce  onset  is  not  even  checked.  The 
foe  do  not  wait  for  them,  —  they  waver, 
break,  and  fly.  The  Guardsmen  spur 
into  the  midst  of  the  rout,  and  their  fast- 
falling  swords  work  a  terrible  revenge. 
Some  of  the  boldest  of  the  Southrons  re- 
treat into  the  woods,  and  continue  a  mur- 
derous fire  from  behind  trees  and  thickets. 
Seven  Guard  horses  foil  upon  a  space  not 
more  that  twenty  feet  square.  As  his 
steed  sinks  under  him,  one  of  the  offi- 
cer's is  caught  around  the  shoulders  by  a 
grape-vine,  and  hangs  dangling  in  the 
air  until  he  is  cut  down  by  his  friends. 

The  Rebel  foot  are  flying  in  furious 
haste  from  the  field.  Some  take  refuge 
in  the  fair -ground,  some  hurry  into  the 
cornfield,  but  the  greater  part  run  along 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  swarm  over  the 
fence  into  the  road,  and  hasten  to  the  vil- 
lage. The  Guardsmen  follow.  Zagonyi 
leads  them.  Over  the  loudest  roar  of 
battle  rings  his  clarion  voice,  —  "  Come 
on,  Old  Kentuck !  I  'm  with  you ! "  And 
the  flash  of  his  sword-blade  tells  his  men 
where  to  go.  As  he  approaches  a  barn, 
a  man  steps  from  behind  the  door  and 
lowers  his  rifle ;  but  before  it  has  react- 
ed the  level,  Zagonyl's  sabre -point  de- 
scends upon  his  head,  and  his  life-blood 
leaps  to  the  very  top  of  the  huge  barn- 
door. 

The  conflict  now  rages  through  the 
Tillage,  —  in  the  public  square,  and  along 
the  streets.  Up  and  down  the  Guards 
ride  in  squads  of  three  or  four,  and  where- 
ever  they  see  a  group  of  the  enemy  charge 
upon  and  scatter  them.  It  is  hand  to 
hand.  No  one  but  has  a  share  in  the 
fray. 

There  was  at  least  one  soldier  in  the 
Southern  ranks.  A  young  officer,  su- 
perbly mounted,  charges  alone  upon  a 
large  body  of  the  Guard.  He  passes 
through  the  hne  unscathed,  killing  one 
man.  He  wheels,  charges  back,  and  again 
breaks  through,  killing  another  man.  A 
third  time  he  rushes  upon  the  Federal  line, 
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a  score  of  sabre-points  confront  him,  a 
cloud  of  bullets  fly  around  bim,  but  he 
pushes  on  until  he  reaches  Zagonyi,  —  he 
presses  his  pistol  so  close  to  the  Major's 
side  that  he  feels  it  and  draws  convulsive- 
ly back,  the  bullet  passes  through  the 
front  of  Zagonp's  coat,  who  at  the  instant 
runs  the  daring  Eebel  through  the  body, 
he  falls,  and  the  men,  thinking  their  com- 
mander hurt,  kill  him  with  half  a  dozen 
wounds. 

"  He  was  a  brave  man,"  said  Zagonjd 
afterwards,  "  and  I  did  wish  to  make  him 
prisoner." 

Meanwhile  it  has  grown  dark.  The 
foe  have  left  the  village  and  the  battle  has 
ceased.  The  assembly  is  sounded,  and 
the  Guard  gathers  in  the  Plaza.  Not  more 
than  eighty  mounted  men  appear :  the 
rest  are  killed,  wounded,  or  unhorsed.  At 
this  time  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
incidents  of  the  affair  took  place. 

Just  before  the  charge,  Zagonyi  direct- 
ed one  of  his  buglers,  a  Frenchman,  to 
sound  a  signal.  The  bugler  did  not  seem 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  order,  but  dart- 
ed off  with  Lieutenant  IMaythenyi.  A  few 
moments  afterwards  he  was  observed  in 
another  part  of  the  field  vigorously  pursu- 
ing the  fljnng  infantrj\  His  active  form 
was  always  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  "When  the  line  was  formed  in  the 
Plaza,  Zagonyi  noticed  the  bugler,  and  ap- 
proaching him  said,  "  In  the  midst  of  the 
battle  you  disobeyed  my  order.  You  are 
unworthy  to  be  a  member  of  the  Guard. 
I  dismiss  you."  The  bugler  showed  his 
bugle  to  his  indignant  commander ;  —  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  instrument  was  shot 
away.  He  said,  "  The  mouth  was  shoot 
off.  I  could  not  bugle  viz  mon  bugle, 
and  so  I  bugle  viz  mon  pistol  and  sa- 
bre." It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  the  brave 
Frenchman  was  not  dismissed. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  Sergeant 
Hunter,  of  the  Kentucky  company.  His 
soldierly  figure  never  failed  to  attract  the 
eye  in  the  ranks  of  the  Guard.  He  had 
served  in  the  regular  cavalry,  and  the 
Body- Guard  had  profited  gi-eatly  from 
his  skill  as  a  drill-master.  He  lost  three 
horses  in  the  fight.     As  soon  as  one  was 
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killed,  he  caught  another  from  the  Reb- 
els :  the  third  horse  taken  by  him  in  this 
way  he  rode  into  St.  Louis. 

The  Sergeant  slew  five  men.  "  I  won't 
speak  of  those  I  shot,"  said  he,  —  "an- 
other may  have  hit  them;  but  those  I 
touched  with  my  sabre  I  am  sure  of,  be- 
cause I  felt  them." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  charge,'  he 
came  to  the  extreme  right  and  took  posi- 
tion nest  to  Zagonyi,  whom  he  followed 
closely  through  the  battle.  The  Major, 
seeing  him,  said, — 

"  Why  are  you  here,  Sergeant  Hunter  ? 
Your  place  is  with  your  company  on  the 
left." 

"  I  kind  o'  wanted  to  be  in  the  front," 
was  the  answer. 

"  What  could  I  say  to  such  a  man  ?  " 
•exclaimed  Zagonj-i,  speaking  of  the  mat- 
ter afterwards. 

There  was  hardly  a  horse  or  rider 
among  the  survivors  that  did  not  bring 
away  some  mark  of  the  fray.  I  saw  one 
animal  with  no  less  than  seven  wounds, 
—  none  of  them  serious.  Scabbards  were 
bent,  clothes  and  caps  pierced,  pistols  in- 
jured. I  saw  one  pistol  from  which  the 
sight  had  been  cut  as  neatly  as  it  could 
have  been  done  by  machinery.  A  piece 
of  board  a  few  inches  long  was  cut  from 
a  fence  on  the  field,  in  which  there  were 
thirty-one  shot-holes. 

It  was  now  nine  o'clock.  The  wound- 
ed had  been  carried  to  the  hospital.  The 
dismounted  troopers  were  placed  in  charge 
of  them, — in  the  double  capacity  of  nurs- 
es and  guards.  Zagonyi  expected  the  foe 
to  return  every  minute.  It  seemed  like 
madness  to  trj-  and  hold  the  town  with 
his  small  force,  exhausted  by  the  long 
march  and  desperate  fight.  He  therefore 
left  Springfield,  and  retired  before  morn- 
ing twenty-five  miles  on  the  Bolivar  road. 

Captain  Fairbanks  did  not  see  his  com- 
mander after  leaving  the  column  in 'the 
lane,  at  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
gagement. About  dusk  he  repaired  to 
the  prairie,  and  remained  there  within  a 
mile  of  the  village  until  midnight,  when 
he  followed  Zagonj'i,  rejoining  him  in  the 
mornins:. 
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I  will  now  return  to  Major  "White. 
During  the  conflict  upon  the  hill,  he  was 
in  the  forest  near  the  front  of  the  Reb- 
el line.  Here  his  horse  was  shot  un- 
der him.  Captain  Wroton  kept  careful 
watch  over  him.  When  the  flight  be- 
gan he  hurried  White  away,  and,  accom- 
panied by  a  squad  of  eleven  men,  took 
f  him  ten  miles  into  the  country.  They 
stopped  at  a  farm-house  for  the  night. 
White  discovered  that  their  host  was  a 
Union  man.  E[is  parole  having  expired, 
he  took  advantage  of  the  momentary 
absence  of  his  captor  to  speak  to  the 
farmer,  telling  him  who  he  was,  and  ask- 
ing him  to  send  for  assistance.  The 
countryman  mounted  his  son  upon  his 
swiftest  horse,  and  sent  him  for  succor. 
The  party  lay  down  by  the  fire.  White 
being  placed  in  the  midst.  The  Rebels 
were  soon  asleep,  but  there  was  no  sleep 
for  the  Major.  He  listened  anxiously  for 
the  footsteps  of  his  rescuers.  After  long, 
weary  hom-s,  he  heard  the  tramp  of  horses. 
He  arose,  and  walking  on  tiptoe,  cautious- 
ly stepping  over  his  sleeping  guards,  he 
reached  the  door  and  silently  unfastened 
it.  The  Union  men  rushed  into  the  room 
and  took  the  astonished  Wroton  and  his 
followers  prisoners.  At  daybreak  White 
rode  into  Springfield  at  the  head  of  his 
captives  and  a  motley  band  of  Home- 
Guards.  He  found  the  Federals  stiU  in 
possession  of  the  place.  As  the  ofiicer  of 
highest  rank,  he  took  command.  His  gar- 
rison consisted  of  twenty-four  men.  He 
stationed  twenty-two  of  them  as  pickets 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  held 
the  other  two  as  a  reserve.  At  noon  the 
enemy  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  and  asked 
permission  to  bury  their  dead.  Major 
White  received  the  flag  with  proper 
ceremony,  but  said  that  General  Sigel 
was  In  command  and  the  request  would 
have  to  be  referred  to  him.  Sigel  was 
then  forty  miles  away.  In  a  short  time 
a  written  communication  purporting  to 
come  from  General  Sigel,  saying  that  the 
Rebels  might  send  a  party  under  certain 
restrictions  to   bury  their  dead,  White 


drew  in  some  of  his  pickets,  stationed 
them  about  the  field,  and  under  their  sur- 
veillance the  Southern  dead  were  buried. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy,  as  reported  by 
some  of  their  working  party,  was  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  killed.  The  num- 
ber of  wounded  could  not  be  ascertained. 
After  the  conflict  had  drifted  away  from 
the  hill-side,  some  of  the  foe  had  returned 
to  the  field,  taken  away  their  wounded, 
and  robbed  our  dead.  The  loss  of  the 
Guard  was  fifty- three  out  of  one  hundred  , 
and  forty-eight  actually  engaged,  twelve 
men  having  been  left  by  Zagonyi  in 
charge  of  his  train.  The  Prairie  Scouts  ^^ 
reported  a  loss  of  thirty-one  out  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty :  half  of  these  be- 
longed to  the  Irish  Dragoons.  In  a  neigh- 
boring field  an  Irishman  was  found  stark 
and  stlfi",  still  clinging  to  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  which  was  thrust  through  the  body ' 
of  a  Rebel  who  lay  beside  him.  Within  a 
few  feet  a  second  Rebel  lay,  shot  through 
the  head. 

I  have  given  a  statement  of  this  affair 
drawn  from  the  tpstimony  taken  before  a 
Court  of  Inquiry,  from  conversations  with 
men  who  were  engaged  upon  both  sides, 
and  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
locality.  It  was  the  first  essay  of  raw 
troops,  and  yet  there  are  few  more  bril- 
liant achievements  in  history. 

It  is  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  tell 
what  followed.  The  heroism  of  the  Guard 
was  rewarded  by  such  treatment  as  we 
blush  to  record.  Upon  their  return  to 
St.  Louis,  rations  and  forage  were  denied  ^ 
them,  the  men  were  compelled  to  wear  the 
clothing  soiled  and  torn  In  battle,  they 
were  promptly  disbanded,  and  the  officers 
retired  from  service.  The  swords  which 
pricked  the  clouds  and  let  the  joyful  sun- 
shine of  victory  into  the  darkness  of  con- 
stant defeat  are  now  idle.  But  the  fame 
of  the  Guard  is  secure.  Out  from  that 
fiery  baptism  they  came  children  of  the 
nation,  and  American  song  and  story  will 
carry  their  heroic  triumph  down  to  the 
latest  fjeneration. 
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To  the  Editor^  of  the  ATiiAT^TiG  Monthly. 

Jaalam,  6"^  Jan.,  1862. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  was  highly  gratified  by  the  insertion  of  a  portion  of  my  letter  in  the  last 
number  of  your  valuable  and  entertaining  Miscellany,  though  in  a  type  which  rendered  its 
substance  inaccessible  even  to  the  beautiful  new  spectacles  presented  to  me  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Parish  on  New- Year's  Day.  I  trust  that  I  was  able  to  bear  your  very  considerable  abridg- 
ment of  my  lucubrations  with  a  spirit  becoming  a  Christian.  My  third  grand-daughter,  Re- 
bekah,  aged  fourteen  years,  and  whom  I  have  trained  to  read  slowly  and  with  proper  em- 
jihasis,  (a  practice  too  much  neglected  in  our  modern  systems  of  education,)  read  aloud  to  me 
ihe  excellent  essay  upon  "Old  Age,"  the  authour  of  which  I  cannot  help  suspecting  to  be  a 
young  man  who  has  never  yet  known  what  it  was  to  have  snow  {canities  morosa)  upon  his  own 
roof.  Dissolve  frigus,  large  super  foco  ligna  reponetis,  is  a  rule  for  the  young,  whose  wood-pile 
is  yet  abundant  for  such  cheerful  lenitives.  A  good  life  behind  him  is  the  best  thing  to  keep 
an  old  man's  shoulders  from  shivering  at  every  breath  of  sorrow  or  ill-fortune.  But  methinks 
it  were  easier  for  an  old  man  to  feel  the  disadvantages  of  youth  than  the  advantages  of  age.  Of 
these  latter  I  reckon  one  of  the  chiefest  to  be  this :  that  we  attach  a  less  inordinate  value  to  our 
own  productions,  and,  distrusting  daily  more  and  more  our  own  wisdom,  (with  the  conceit  where- 
of at  twenty  we  wrap  ourselves  away  from  knowledge  as  with  a  garment,)  do  reconcile  ourselves 
with  the  wisdom  of  God.  I  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  room  might  have  been  made  for 
the  residue  of  the  anecdote  relating  to  Deacon  Tinldiam,  which  would  not  only  have  gratified 
a  natural  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  publick,  (as  I  have  reason  to  know  from  several  letters 
of  inquiiy  already  received,)  but  would  also,  as  I  thiak,  have  largely  increased  the  circulation 
of  your  Magazine  in  this  town.  Nihil  liumani  alienum,  there  is  a  curiosity  about  the  affairs 
of  our  neighbours  which  is  not  onlj^  pardonable,  but  even  commendable.  But  I  shall  abide  a 
more  fitting  season. 

As  touching  the  following  literary  effort  of  Esqiiire  Biglow,  much  might  be  profitably  said 
on  the  topick  of  Idyllick  and  Pastoral  Poetry,  and  concerning  the  proper  distinctions  to  be  made 
between  them,  from  Theocritus,  the  inventor  of  the  former,  to  Collins,  the  latest  authour  I  know 
of  who  has  emulated  the  classicks  in  the  latter  style.  But  in  the  time  of  a  civil  war  worthy  a 
Milton  to  defend  and  a  Lucan  to  sing,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  publick,  never 
too  studious  of  serious  instruction,  might  not  consider  other  objects  more  deserving  of  present 
attention.  Concerning  the  title  of  Idyll,  which  Mr.  Biglow  has  adopted  at  my  suggestion,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  animadvert,  that  the  name  properly  signifies  a  poem  somewhat  rustick 
in  phrase,  (for,  though  the  learned  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  particular  dialect  employed  by  The- 
ocritus, they  are  universanimous  botlr  as  to  its  rusticity  and  its  capacity  of  rising  now  and  then 
to  the  level  of  more  elevated  sentiments  and  expressions,)  while  it  is  also  descriptive  of  real 
scenerj'  and  manners.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  production  now  in  question  (which 
here  and  there  bears  perhaps  too  plainly  the  marks  of  my  correcting  hand)  does  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  Pastoral,  inasmuch  as  the  interlocutors  therein  are  purely  imaginary  beings,  and  the 
whole  is  little  better  than  kottvov  GKcdg  bvap.  The  plot  was,  as  I  believe,  suggested  by  the 
"  Twa  Briggs  "  of  Eobert  Bums,  a  Scottish  poet  of  the  last  century,  as  that  found  its  prototype 
in  the  "Mutual  Complaint  of  Plainstanes  and  Causey  "  by  Fergusson,  though  the  metre  of  this 
latter  be  different  by  a  foot  in  each  verse.  I  reminded  my  talented  young  parishioner  and 
friend  that  Concord  Bridge  had  long  since  yielded  to  the  edacious  tooth  of  Time.  But  he 
answered  me  to  this  effect :  that  there  was  no  greater  mistake  of  an  authour  than  to  suppose 
the  reader  had  no  fancj'  of  his  own;  that,  if  once  that  faculty  was  to  be  called  into  activity,  it 
were  letter  to  be  in  for  the  whole  sheep  than  the  shoulder ;  and  that  he  knew  Concord  like  a  book, 
—  an  expression  questionable  in  propriety,  since  there  are  few  things  with  which  he  is  not  more 
familiar  than  with  the  printed  page.  In  proof  of  what  he  affirmed,  he  showed  me  some  verses 
which  with  others  he  had  stricken  out  as  too  much  delaying  the  action,  but  which  I  commu- 
nicate in  this  place  because  they  rightly  define  "  punkin-seed,"  (which  Mr.  Bartlett  would  have 
a  kind  of  perch,  —  a  creature  to  which  I  have  found  a  rod  or  pole  not  to  be  so  easily  equivalent 
in  our  inland  waters  as  in  the  books  of  arithmetic,)  and  because  it  conveys  an  eulogium  on  the 
worthy  son  of  an  excellent  father,  with  whose  acquaintance  (e^ew,  fugaces  anni! )  I  was  formerly 
honoured. 

"  But  nowadays  the  Bridge  ain't  wut  they  show, 
So  much  ez  Em'son,  Hawthorne,  an'  Thoreau. 
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I  know  the  village,  though :  was  sent  there  once 
A-schoolia',  coz  to  home  I  played  the  dunce; 
An'  I  'ye  ben  sence  a-yisitin'  the  Jedge, 
Whose  garding  whispers  with  the  river's  edge, 
Where  I  've  sot  mornin's,  lazy  as  the  bream, 
Whose  only  business  is  to  head  up-stream, 
(We  call  'em  punkin-seed,)  or  else  in  chat 
Along  'th  the  Jedge,  who  covers  with  his  hat 
More  wit  an'  gumptioTi  aa'  shrewd  Yankee  sense 
Than  there  is  mosses  on  an  ole  stone  fence." 

Concerning  the  subject-matter  of  the  verses  I  have  not  the  leisure  at  present  to  write  so  fully 
as  I  coxild  wish,  my  time  being  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  a  discourse  for  the  forthcoming 
bi-centenary  celebration  of  the  first  settlement  of  Jaalam  East  Parish.  It  may  gratify  the  pub- 
lick  interest  to  mention  the  circumstance,  that  my  investigations  to  this  end  have  enabled  me  to 
verify  the  fact  (of  much  historick  importance,  and  hitherto  hotly  debated)  that  Shearjashub  Tar- 
box  was  the  first  child  of  white  parentage  born  in  this  town,  being  named  in  his  father's  will 
under  date  August  T^,  or  9*,  1662.  It  is  well  known  that  those  who  advocate  the  claims  of 
Mehetable  Goings  are  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  her  existence  prior  to  October  of  that  year. 
As  respects  the  settlement  of  the  Mason  and  Slidell  question,  Mr.  Biglow  has  not  incorrectly 
stated  the  popular  sentiment,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  by  its  expression  in  this  locality.  For  myself, 
I  feel  more  sorrow  than  resentment ;  for  I  am  old  enough  to  have  heard  those  talk  of  England  who 
still,  even  after  the  unhappy  estrangement,  could  not  unschool  their  lips  from  calling  her  the 
Mother-Country.  But  England  has  insisted  on  ripping  up  old  womids,  and  has  undone  the  heal- 
ing work  of  fifty  years;  for  nations  do  not  reason,  they  only  feel,  and  the  spretce  injuria  formal 
rankles  in  their  minds  as  bitterly  as  in  that  of  a  woman.  And  because  this  is  so,  I  feel  the 
more  satisfaction  that  our  Government  has  acted  (as  all  Governments  should,  standing  as  they 
do  between  the  people  and  their  passions)  as  if  it  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  There  are 
three  short  and  simple  words,  the  hardest  of  all  to  pronounce  in  any  language,  (and  I  suspect 
they  were  no  easier  before  the  confusion  of  tongues,)  but  which  no  man  or  nation  that  cannot 
Titter  can  claim  to  have  arrived  at  manhood.  Those  words  are,  I  was  wrong ;  and  I  am  proud,  that, 
while  England  played  the  boy,  our  rulers  had  strength  enough  from  below  and  wisdom  enough 
from  above  to  quit  themselves  like  men.  Let  us  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  in  authority  over 
ns,  and  curb  our  own  tongues,*  remembering  that  General  Wait  commonly  proves  in  the  end 
more  than  a  match  for  General  Headlong,  and  that  the  Good  Book  ascribes  safety  to  a  multi- 
tude, indeed,  but  not  to  a  mob,  of  counsellours.  Let  us  remember  and  perpend  the  words  of  Paulus 
Emilius  to  the  people  of  Rome:  that,  "if  they  judged  they  could  manage  the  war  to  more  ad- 
vantage by  any  other,  he  would  willingly  yield  up  his  charge;  but  if  they  confided  in  him,  they 
were  not  to  make  themselves  his  colleagues  in  his  office,  or  raise  reports,  or  criticize  his  actions,  hut, 
without  talking,  supply  him  with  means  and  assistance  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war ;  for, 
if  they  proposed  to  command  their  own  commander,  they  would  render  this  expedition  more  ridiculous 
than  the  former.''^  (  Vide  Pliitarchum  in  vita  P.  E.)  Let  us  also  not  forget  what  the  same  excellent 
authour  says  concerning  Perseus's  fear  of  spending  money,  and  not  permit  the  covetousness  of 
Brother  Jonathan  to  be  the  good-fortune  of  Jefierson  Davis.  For  my  own  part,  till  I  am  ready 
to  admit  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  my  pulpit,  I  shall  abstain  from  planning  his  battles.  Pa- 
tience is  the  armour  of  a  nation ;  and  in  our  desire  for  peace,  let  us  never  be  willing  to  surren- 
der the  Constitution  bequeathed  us  by  fathers  at  least  as  wise  as  ourselves,  (even  with  Jefferson 
Davis  to  help  us,)  and,  with  those  degenerate  Romans,  tuta  etpresentia  quam  vetera  etpericulosa 
malle. 

With  respect. 

Your  ob'  humble  serv', 

HOMEK   WiLBUK,   A.   M. 

*  And  not  only  our  own  tongues,  but  the  pens  of  others,  which  are  swift  to  convey  useful  intelligence  to 
the  enemy.  This  is  no  new  inconvenience ;  for,  under  date  3'd  June,  1745,  General  Pepperell  wrote  thus  to 
Govemour  Shirley  from  Louisbourg :  —  "  'What  your  Excellency  observes  of  the  ar7ny''s  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  any  plans  proposed,  xintil  ready  to  be  put  in  execution,  ha.B  always  been  disagreeable  tome, 
and  I  have  given  many  cautions  relating  to  it.  But  when  your  Excellency  considers  that  our  Council  of 
War  consists  of  more  than  twenty  members,  am  persuaded  you  wOl  think  it  impossible  for  me  to  hinder  it, 
if  any  of  them  will  persist  in  communicating  to  inferiour  officers  and  soldiers  what  ought  to  be  kept  secret. 
I  am  informed  that  the  Boston  newspapers  are  filled  with  paragraphs  from  private  letters  relating  to  the 
expedition.  Will  your  Excellency  permit  me  to  say  I  think  it  may  be  of  ill  consequence?  Would  it  not 
be  convenient,  if  your  Excellency  should  forbid  the  Printers'  inserting  such  news  ? '_'  Verily,  if  tempora 
mutantur,  we  may  question  the  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis ;  and  if  tongues  be  leaky,  it  will  need  all  hands  at 
the  pumps  to  save  the  Ship  of  State.  Our  history  dates  and  repeats  itself.  If  Sassycus  (rather  than  Alci- 
biades)  find  a  parallel  in  Beauregard,  so  Weakwash,  as  he  is  called  by  the  brave  Lieutenant  Lion  Gardiner, 
need  not  seek  far  among  our  own  Sachema  for  Ms  antitype. 
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I  LOVE  to  start  out  arter  night 's  begun, 

An'  all  the  chores  about  the  farm  are  done, 

The  critters  milked  an'  foddered,  gates  shet  fast, 

Tools  cleaned  aglnst  to-morrer,  supper  past, 

An'  Nancy  darnin'  by  her  ker'sene  lamp,  — 

I  love,  I  say,  to  start  upon  a  tramp. 

To  shake  the  kinkles  out  o'  back  an'  legs, 

An'  kind  o'  rack  my  life  oflF  from  the  dregs 

Xhet  's  apt  to  settle  in  the  buttery-hutch 

Of  folks  thet  foUer  in  one  rut  too  much : 

Hard  work  is  good  an'  wholesome,  past  all  doubt ; 

But 't  ain't  so,  ef  the  mind  gits  tuckered  out 

Now,  bein'  born  in  Middlesex,  you  know, 

There  's  certin  spots  where  I  like  best  to  go : 

The  Concord  road,  for  instance,  (I,  for  one. 

Most  gin'lly  oilers  call  it  John  Bull's  Run,)  — 

The  field  o'  Lexin'ton,  where  England  tried 

The  fastest  colors  thet  she  ever  dyed,  — 

An'  Concord  Bridge,  thet  Davis,  when  he  came, 

Found  was  the  bee-line  track  to  heaven  an'  fame,  — 

Ez  all  roads  be  by  natur',  ef  your  soul 

Don't  sneak  thru  shun-pikes  so  's  to  save  the  toll. 

They  're  'most  too  fur  away,  take  too  much  time 

To  visit  often,  ef  it  ain't  in  rhyme ; 

But  there  's  a  walk  thet 's  hendier,  a  sight, 

An'  suits  me  fust-rate  of  a  winter's  night,  — 

I  mean  the  round  whale's-back  o'  Prospect  Hill. 

I  love  to  loiter  there  while  night  grows  still. 

An'  in  the  twinklin'  villages  about, 

Fust  here,  then  there,  the  well-saved  lights  goes  out. 

An'  nary  sound  but  watch-dogs'  false  alarms. 

Or  muffled  cock-crows  from  the  drowsy  farms, 

Where  some  wise  rooster  (men  act  jest  thet  way) 

Stands  to  't  thet  moon-rise  is  the  break  o'  day : 

So  Mister  Seward  sticks  a  three-months  pin 

Where  the  war  'd  oughto  end,  then  tries  agin ;  — 

My  gran'ther's  rule  was  safer  'n  't  is  to  crow : 

Don't  never  prophesy  —  onless  ye  know. 

I  love  to  muse  there  till  it  kind  o'  seems 

Ez  ef  the  world  went  eddyin'  off  in  dreams. 

The  Northwest  wind  thet  twitches  at  my  baird 

Blows  out  o'  sturdier  days  not  easy  scared, 

An'  the  same  moon  thet  this  December  shines  ; 

Starts  out  the  tents  an'  booths  o'  Putnam's  lines ; 

The  rail-fence  posts,  acrost  the  hill  thet  runs. 

Turn  ghosts  o'  sogers  should'rin'  ghosts  o'  guns ; 

Ez  wheels  the  sentry,  glints  a  flash  o'  light 

Along  the  firelock  won  at  Concord  Fight, 

An'  'twixt  the  silences,  now  fur,  now  nigh. 

Bangs  the  sharp  chelienge,  hums  the  low  reply. 
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Ez  I  was  settin'  so,  it  warn't  long  sence, 

Mixin'  the  perfect  "with  the  pi'esent  tense, 

I  heerd  two  voices  som'ers  in  the  air, 

Though,  ef  I  was  to  die,  I  can't  tell  where : 

Voices  I  call  'em :  't  was  a  kind  o'  sough 

Like  pine-trees  thet  the  wind  is  geth'rin'  through ; 

An',  fact,  I  thought  it  was  the  wind  a  spell,  — 

Then  some  misdoubted, — could  n't  fairly  tell, — 

Fust  sure,  then  not,  jest  as  you  hold  an  eel,  — 

I  knowed,  an'  did  n't,  —  fin'lly  seemed  to  feel 

'T  was  Concord  Bridge  a-talkin'  oiF  to  kill 

With  the  Stone  Spike  thet 's  druv  thru  Bunker  Hill : 

Whether  't  was  so,  or  ef  I  only  dreamed, 

I  could  n't  say ;  I  teU  it  ez  it  seemed. 

THE   BEIDGE. 

Wal,  neighbor,  tell  us,  wut  's  turned  up  thet 's  new  ? 

You  're  younger  'n  I  be,  —  nigher  Boston,  tu ; 

An'  down  to  Boston,  ef  you  take  their  showin', 

Wut  they  don't  know  ain't  hardly  wuth  the  knowin'. 

There  's  suntliin'  goin'  on,  I  know :  las'  night 

The  British  sogers  killed  in  our  gret  fight 

(Nigh  fifty  year  they  hed  n't  stirred  nor  spoke) 

Made  sech  a  coil  you  'd  thought  a  dam  hed  broke  : 

Why,  one  he  up  an'  beat  a  revellee 

With  his  own  crossbones  on  a  holler  tree, 

Till  all  the  graveyards  swarmed  out  like  a  hive 

With  faces  I  hain't  seen  sence  Seventy-five. 

Wut  is  the  news  ?    'T  ain't  good,  or  they  'd  be  cheerin*. 

Speak  slow  an'  clear,  for  I  'm  some  hard  o'  hearin'. 

THE  MONTMENT. 

I  don't  know  hardly  ef  it 's  good  or  bad, 

THE  BKIDGE. 

At  wust,  it  can't  be  wus  than  wut  we  've  had. 

THE  MONXMENT. 

You  know  them  envys  thet  the  Eebbles  sent, 
An'  Cap'n  Wilkes  he  borried  o'  the  Trent  ? 

THE  BRIDGE. 

Wut  I  hev  they  hanged  'em  ?     Then  their  wits  is  gone  1 
Thet 's  a  sure  way  to  make  a  goose  a  swan  I 

THE  MOHIMENT. 

No  :  England  she  would  hev  'em,  Fee,  Faw,  Fum  ! 
(Ez  though  she  hed  n't  fools  enough  to  home,) 
So  they  've  returned  'em 

THE  BEIDGE. 

Hev  they  ?    Wal,  by  heaven, 
Thet 's  the  wust  news  I  've  heerd  sence  Seventy-seven  1 
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By  George,  I  meant  to  say,  though  I  declare 
It 's  'most  enough  to  make  a  deacon  swear. 

THE  MONIMENT. 

Now  don't  go  off  half-cock  :  folks  never  gains 
By  usin'  pepper-sarse  instid  o'  brains. 
Come,  neighbor,  you  don't  understand 

THE  BEIDGE. 

How  ?    Hey  ? 

Not  understand  ?     Why,  wut  's  to  hender,  pray  ? 
Must  I  go  huntin'  round  to  find  a  chap 
To  tell  me  when  my  face  hez  hed  a  slap  ? 

THE  MOIOMENT. 

See  here  :  the  British  they  found  out  a  flaw 

In  Cap'n  Wilkes's  readin'  o'  the  law  : 

(  They  make  all  laws,  you  know,  an'  so,  o'  course, 

It 's  nateral  they  should  understand  their  force  :) 

He  'd  oughto  took  the  vessel  into  port, 

An'  hed  her  sot  on  by  a  reg'lar  court ; 

She  was  a  mail-ship,  an'  a  steamer,  tu. 

An'  thet,  they  say,  hez  changed  the  pint  o'  view, 

Coz  the  old  practice,  bein'  meant  for  sails, 

Ef  tried  upon  a  steamer,  kind  o'  fails  ; 

You  may  take  out  despatches,  but  you  mus'  n't 

Take  nary  man 

THE    BRIDGE. 

You  mean  to  say,  you  dus'  n't ! 
Changed  pint  o'  view  !     No,  no,  —  it 's  overboard 
With  law  an'  gospel,  when  their  ox  is  gored  ! 
I  tell  ye,  England's  law,  on  sea  an'  land, 
Hez  oUers  ben,  "  /  've  gut  the  heaviest  liand." 
Take  nary  man  ?     Fine  preachin'  from  her  lips ! 
Why,  she  hez  taken  hunderds  from  our  ships, 
An'  would  agin,  an'  swear  she  hed  a  right  to, 
Ef  we  warn't  strong  enough  to  be  perlite  to. 
Of  all  the  sarse  thet  I  can  call  to  mind, 
England  doos  make  the  most  onpleasant  kind : 
It 's  you  're  the  sinner  oilers,  she  's  the  saint ; 
Wut 's  good  's  all  English,  all  thet  is  n't  ain't ; 
Wut  profits  her  is  oilers  right  an'  just, 
An'  ef  you  don't  read  Scriptur  so,  you  must ; 
She  's  praised  herself  ontil  she  fairly  thinks 
There  ain't  no  light  in  Natur  when  she  winks ; 
Hain't  she  the  Ten  Comman'ments  in  her  pus  ? 
Could  the  world  stir  'thout  she  went,  tu,  ez  nus  ? 
She  ain't  like  other  mortals,  thet 's  a  fact : 
She  never  stopped  the  habus-corpus  act, 
Nor  specie  payments,  nor  she  never  yet  S 
Cut  down  the  int'rest  on  her  pubUc  debt ; 
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She  don't  put  down  rebellions,  lets  'em  breed, 
An'  's  oilers  -willin'  Ireland  should  secede ; 
She  's  all  tbet  's  honest,  honnable,  an'  fair, 
An'  Tvhen  the  vartoos  died  they  made  her  heir. 

THE  MONIMENT. 

Wal,  wal,  two  wrongs  don't  never  make  a  right ; 
Ef  we  're  mistaken,  own  it,  an'  don't  fight  : 
For  gracious'  sake,  hain't  we  enough  to  du 
'Thout  gittin'  up  a  fight  with  England,  tu  ? 
She  thinks  we  're  rabble -rid 

THE  BRIDGE 

An'  so  we  can't 
Distinguish  'twixt  You  ought  n't  an'  You  shan't  I 
She  jedges  by  herself;  she  's  no  idear 
How  't  stiddies  folks  to  give  'em  their  fair  sheer : 
The  odds  'twixt  her  an'  us  is  plain  's  a  steeple,  — ■ 
Her  People  's  turned  to  Mob,  our  Mob  's  turned  People. 

THE   MONIMENT. 

She  's  riled  jes'  now 

THE   BEIDGE, 

Plain  proof  her  cause  ain't  strong,  — 
The  one  thet  fust  gits  mad  's  most  oilers  wrong. 

THE   MONIMENT. 

Tou  're  oilers  quick  to  set  your  back  aridge,  — 
Though  't  suits  a  tom-cat  more  'n  a  sober  bridge  : 
Don't  you  git  het :  they  thought  the  thing  was  planned ; 
They  '11  cool  oflF  when  they  come  to  understand. 

THE    BEIDGE. 

Ef  thet 's  wut  you  expect,  you  '11  hev  to  wait : 

Folks  never  understand  the  folks  they  hate  : 

She  '11  fin'  some  other  grievance  jest  ez  good, 

'Fore  the  month  's  out,  to  git  misunderstood. 

England  cool  off!     She  '11  do  it,  ef  she  sees 

She  's  run  her  head  into  a  swarm  o'  bees. 

I  ain't  so  prejudiced  ez  wut  you  spose : 

I  hev  thought  England  was  the  best  thet  goes ; 

Remember,  (no,  you  can't,)  when  /  was  reared, 

God  save  the  King  was  all  the  tune  you  heerd : 

But  it  's  enough  to  turn  Wachuset  roun', 

This  stumpin'  fellers  when  you  think  they  're  down. 

THE  MONIMENT. 

But,  neighbor,  ef  they  prove  their  claim  at  law, 
The  best  way  is  to  settle,  an'  not  jaw. 
An'  don't  le'  's  mutter  'bout  the  awfle  bricks 
We  '11  give  'em,  ef  we  ketch  'em  in  a  fix : 
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That  'ere  's  most  frequently  tlie  kin'  o'  talk 

Of  critters  can't  be  kicked  to  toe  the  chalk ; 

Your  "  You  '11  see  nex'  time  ! "  an'  "  Look  out  bimeby  ! " 

Most  oilers  ends  in  eatin'  umble-pie. 

'T  wun't  pay  to  scringe  to  England  :  will  it  pay 

To  fear  thet  meaner  bully,  old  "  They  '11  say  "  ? 

Suppose  they  du  say :  words  are  dreffle  bores, 

But  they  ain't  quite  so  bad  ez  seventy-fours. 

Wut  England  wants  is  jest  a  wedge  to  fit 

Where  it  '11  help  to  widen  out  our  split : 

She  's  found  her  wedge,  an'  't  ain't  for  us  to  come 

An'  lend  the  beetle  thet  's  to  drive  it  home. 

For  growed-up  folks  like  us  't  would  be  a  scandle, 

When  we  git  sarsed,  to  fly  right  oiF  the  handle. 

England  ain't  all  bad,  coz  she  thinks  us  blind : 

Ef  she  can't  change  her  skin,  she  can  her  mind ; 

An'  you  will  see  her  change  it  double-quick, 

Soon  ez  we  've  proved  thet  we  're  a-goin'  to  lick. 

She  an'  Columby  's  gut  to  be  fas'  friends  ; 

For  the  world  prospers  by  their  privit  ends  : 

'T  would  put  the  clock  back  all  o'  fifty  years, 

Ef  they  should  fall  together  by  the  ears. 

THE    BRIDGE. 

You  may  be  right ;  but  hearken  in  your  ear,  — 

I  'm  older  'n  you,  —  Peace  wun't  keep  house  with  Fear : 

Ef  you  want  peace,  the  thing  you  've  gut  to  du 

Is  jest  to  show  you  're  up  to  fightin',  tu. 

/  recollect  how  sailors'  rights  was  won 

Yard  locked  in  yard,  hot  gun-lip  kissin'  gun  : 

Why,  afore  thet,  John  Bull  sot  up  thet  he 

Hed  gut  a  kind  o'  mortgage  on  the  sea ; 

You  'd  thought  he  held  by  Gran'ther  Adam's  will, 

An'  ef  you  knuckle  down,  Tie  '11  think  so  still. 

Better  thet  all  our  ships  an'  all  their  crews 

Should  sink  to  rot  in  ocean's  dreamless  ooze, 

Each  torn  flag  wavin'  chellenge  ez  it  went, 

An'  each  dumb  gun  a  brave  man's  moniment. 

Than  seek  sech  peace  ez  only  cowards  crave  : 

Give  me  the  peace  of  dead  men  or  of  brave  ! 

THE  MONIMENT. 

I  say,  ole  boy,  it  ain't  the  Glorious  Fourth : 

You  'd  oughto  learned  'fore  this  wut  talk  wuz  worth. 

It  ain't  our  nose  thet  gits  put  out  o'  jint  ; 

It 's  England  thet  gives  up  her  dearest  pint. 

We  've  gut,  I  tell  ye  now,  enough  to  du 

In  our  own  fem'ly  fight,  afore  we  're  thru. 

I  hoped,  las'  spring,  jest  arter  Sumter's  shame, 

When  every  flag-staff  flapped  its  tethered  flame, 

An'  all  the  people,  startled  from  their  doubt. 

Come  must'rin'  to  the  flag  with  sech  a  shout,  — 
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I  hoped  to  see  things  settled  'fore  this  fall, 
The  Rebbles  licked,  Jeff  Davis  hanged,  an'  all ; 
Then  come  Bull  Run,  an'  sence  then  I  've  ben  waitin' 
Like  boys  in  Jennooary  thaw  for  skatin', 
Nothin'  to  du  but  watch  my  shadder's  trace 
Swing,  like  a  ship  at  anchor,  roun'  my  base, 
With  daylight's  flood  an'  ebb  :  it 's  gittin'  slow, 
An'  I  'most  think  we  'd  better  let  'em  go. 
I  tell  ye  wut,  this  war  's  a-goin'  to  cost 

THE  BKIDGE. 

An'  I  tell  you  it  wun't  be  money  lost ; 

Taxes  milks  dry,  but,  neighbor,  you  '11  allow 

Thet  havin'  things  onsettled  kills  the  cow  : 

We  've  gut  to  fix  this  thing  for  good  an'  all ; 

It 's  no  use  buildin'  wut 's  a-goin'  to  fall. 

I  'm  older  'n  you,  an'  I  've  seen  things  an'  men, 

An'  here  's  wut  my  experience  hez  ben  : 

Folks  thet  worked  thorough  was  the  ones  thet  thriv, 

But  bad  work  foUers  ye  ez  long  's  ye  live  ; 

You  can't  git  red  on  't ;  jest  ez  sure  ez  sin. 

It 's  oilers  askin'  to  be  done  agin  : 

Ef  we  should  part,  it  would  n't  be  a  week 

Tore  your  soft-soddered  peace  would  spring  aleak. 

We  've  turned  our  cuffs  up,  but,  to  put  her  thru, 

We  must  git  mad  an'  off  with  jackets,  tu ; 

'T  wun't  du  to  think  thet  killin'  ain't  perlite,  — 

You  've  gut  to  be  in  airnest,  ef  you  fight ; 

Why,  two-thirds  o'  the  Eebbles  'ould  cut  dirt, 

Ef  they  once  thought  thet  Guv'ment  meant  to  hurt ; 

An'  I  du  wish  our  Gin'rals  hed  in  mind 

The  folks  in  front  more  than  the  folks  behind ; 

You  wun't  do  much  ontil  you  think  it  's  God, 

An'  not  constitoounts,  thet  holds  the  rod  ; 

We  want  some  more  o'  Gideon's  sword,  I  jedge, 

Tor  proclamations  hain't  no  gret  of  edge ; 

There  's  nothin'  for  a  cancer  but  the  knife, 

Onless  you  set  by  't  more  than  by  your  life. 

I  've  seen  hard  times  ;  I  see  a  war  begun 

Thet  folks  thet  love  their  bellies  never  'd  won,  — 

Pharo  's  lean  kine  hung  on  for  seven  long  year,  — 

But  when  't  was  done,  we  did  n't  count  it  dear. 

Why,  law  an'  order,  honor,  civil  right, 

Ef  they  ain't  wuth  it,  wut  is  wuth  a  fight  ? 

I  'm  older  'n  you :  the  plough,  the  axe,  the  mill, 

All  kinds  o'  labor  an'  all  kinds  o'  skill. 

Would  be  a  rabbit  in  a  wile-cat's  claw, 

Ef  't  warn't  for  thet  slow  critter,  'stablished  law ; 

Onsettle  thet,  an'  all  the  world  goes  whiz, 

A  screw  is  loose  in  everythin'  there  is  : 

Good  buttresses  once  settled,  don't  you  fret 

An'  stir  'em  :  take  a  bridge's  word  for  thet  1 
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Young  folks  are  smart,  but  all  ain't  good  thet  's  new  ; 
I  guess  the  gran'thers  they  knowed  sunthin',  tu. 

THE  MONIMENT. 

Amen  to  thet !  build  sure  in  the  beoinnin' 
An'  then  don't  never  tech  the  underpinnin' : 
Th'  older  a  Guv'ment  is,  the  better  't  suits ; 
New  ones  hunt  folks's  corns  out  like  new  boots : 
Change  jest  for  change  is  like  those  big  hotels 
Where  they  shift  plates,  an'  let  ye  live  on  smells. 

THE  BKIDGE. 

Wal,  don't  give  up  afore  the  ship  goes  down  : 

It 's  a  stiff  gale,  but  Providence  wun't  drown  ; 

An'  Grod  wun't  leave  us  yet  to  sink  or  swim, 

Ef  we  don't  fail  to  du  wut  's  right  by  Him. 

This  land  o'  ourn,  I  tell  ye,  's  gut  to  be 

A  better  countiy  than  man  ever  see. 

I  feel  my  sperit  swellin'  with  a  cry 

Thet  seems  to  say,  "  Break  forth  an'  prophesy ! " 

O  strange  New  World,  thet  yet  wast  never  young, 

Whose  youth  from  thee  by  gripin'  need  was  wrung,  — 

Brown  foundlin'  o'  the  woods,  whose  baby-bed 

Was  prowled  round  by  the  Injun's  cracklln'  tread, 

An'  who  grew'st  strong  thru  shifts  an'  wants  an'  pains, 

Nussed  by  stern  men  with  empires  in  their  brains, 

Who  saw  in  vision  their  young  Ishmel  strain 

With  each  hard  hand  a  vassal  ocean's  mane, — 

Thou,  skilled  by  Freedom  an'  by  gret  events 

To  pitch  new  States  ez  Old- World  men  pitch  tents,— 

Thou,  taught  by  Fate  to  know  Jehovah's  plan 

Thet  only  manhood  ever  makes  a  man. 

An'  whose  free  latch-string  never  was  drawed  in 

Aginst  the  poorest  child  o'  Adam's  kin,  — 

The  grave  's  not  dug  where  traitor  hands  shall  lay 

In  fearful  haste  thy  murdered  corse  away ! 

I  see 

Jest  here  some  dogs  began  to  bark, 
So  thet  I  lost  old  Concord's  last  remark : 
I  listened  long,  but  all  I  seemed  to  hear 
Was  dead  leaves  goss'pin'  on  some  birch-trees  near ; 
But  ez  they  hed  n't  no  gret  things  to  say, 
An'  said  'em  often,  I  come  right  away, 
An',  walkin'  home'ards,  jest  to  pass  the  time, 
I  put  some  thoughts  thet  bothered  me  in  rhyme  : 
I  hain't  hed  time  to  fairly  try  'em  on. 
But  here  they  be,  —  it 's 

JONATHAN  TO  JOHN. 

It  don't  seem  hardly  right,  John, 

When  both  my  hands  was  full, 
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To  stump  me  to  a  fight,  Jolin,  — 
Your  cousin,  tu,  John  Bull ! 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess 

We  know  it  now,"  sez  he, 

"  The  lion's  paw  is  all  the  law, 

Accordin'  to  J.  B., 

Thet  's  fit  for  you  an'  me  I " 

Blood  ain't  so  cool  as  ink,  John  : 

It 's  likely  you  'd  ha'  wrote. 
An'  stopped  a  spell  to  think,  John, 
Arter  they  'd  cut  your  throat  ? 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess 

He  'd  skurce  ha'  stopped,"  sez  he, 

"  To  mind  his  p-s  an'  q-s,  ef  thet  weasan' 

Hed  b'longed  to  ole  J.  B., 

Instid  o'  you  an'  me  !  " 

Ef  /  turned  mad  dogs  loose,  John, 

On  your  front-parlor  stairs, 
Would  it  jest  meet  your  views,  John, 
To  wait  an'  sue  their  heirs  ? 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess, 
I  on'y  guess,"  sez  he, 
"  Thet,  ef  Vattel  on  his  toes  fell, 
'T  would  kind  o'  rile  J.  B., 
Ez  wal  ez  you  an'  me  ! " 

Who  made  the  law  thet  hurts,  John, 

Heads  I  win,  —  ditto,  tails  ? 
"  J.  B."  was  on  his  shirts,  John, 
Onless  my  memory  fails. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess, 

(I  'm  good  at  thet,)"  sez  he, 

"  Thet  sauce  for  goose  ain't  yesi  the  juice 

For  ganders  with  J.  B., 

No  more  than  you  or  me  ! " 

When  your  rights  was  our  wrongs,  John, 

You  did  n't  stop  for  fuss,  — 

Britanny's  trident-prongs,  John, 

Was  good  'nough  law  for  us. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess, 
Though  physic  's  good,"  sez  he, 
"  It  does  n't  foUer  thet  he  can  swaller 
Prescriptions  signed  '/.  B.,' 
Put  up  by  you  an'  me  1 " 

We  own  the  ocean,  tu,  John  : 

You  mus'  n't  take  it  hard, 
Ef  we  can't  think  with  you,  John, 

It  's  jest  your  own  back-yard. 
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Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess, 
'Efthei  's  his  claim,"  sez  he, 
"  The  fencin'-stuff  '11  cost  enough 
To  bust  up  friend  J.  B., 
Ez  wal  ez  you  an'  me  I " 

Why  talk  so  dreffle  big,  John, 

Of  honor,  when  it  meant 
You  did  n't  care  a  fig,  John, 
But  jest  for  ten  per  cent,  f 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess, 

He  's  like  the  rest,"  sez  he : 

"  When  all  is  done,  it 's  number  one 

Thet  's  nearest  to  J.  B., 

Ez  wal  ez  you  an'  me  !  " 

We  give  the  critters  back,  John, 

Coz  Abram  thought  't  was  right ; 
It  warn't  your  bullyin'  clack,  John, 
Provokin'  us  to  fight. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess 

We  've  a  hard  row,"  sez  he, 

"  To  hoe  jest  now  ;  but  thet,  somehow, 

May  heppen  to  J.  B., 

Ez  wal  ez  you  an'  me  ! " 

We  ain't  so  weak  an'  poor,  John, 

With  twenty  million  people, 

An'  close  to  every  door,  John, 

A  school-house  an'  a  steeple. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess 

It  is  a  fact,"  sez  he, 

"  The  surest  plan  to  make  a  Man 

Is,  Think  him  so,  J.  B., 

Ez  much  ez  you  or  me  I " 

Our  folks  believe  in  Law,  John ; 

An'  it 's  for  her  sake,  now. 
They  've  left  the  axe  an'  saw,  John, 
The  anvil  an'  the  plough. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess, 

Ef  't  warn't  for  law,"  sez  he, 

"  There  'd  be  one  shindy  from  here  to  Indy ; 

An'  thet  don't  suit  J.  B. 

(When  't  ain't  'twixt  you  an'  me  I)  " 

We  know  we  've  gut  a  cause,  John, 

Thet 's  honest,  just,  an'  true  ; 
We  thought 't  would  win  applause,  John, 
Ef  nowheres  else,  from  you. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess 
His  love  of  right,"  sez  he, 
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♦'  Hangs  by  a  rotten  fibre  o'  cotton : 
There  's  natur'  in  J.  B., 
Ez  wal  ez  you  an'  me  ! " 

The  South  says,  "  Poor  folks  down!"  John, 

An'  "  All  men  up  !  "  say  ■we,  — 
White,  yaller,  black,  an'  brown,  John: 
Now  which  is  your  idee  ? 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess, 
John  preaches  wal,"  sez  he  ; 
"  But,  sermon  thru,  an'  come  to  du, 
■     Why,  there  's  the  old  J.  B. 
A-crowdin'  you  an'  me ! " 

Shall  it  be  love  or  hate,  John  ? 

It 's  you  thet  's  to  decide  ; 
Ain't  your  bonds  held  by  Fate,  John, 
Like  all  the  world's  beside  ? 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess 

Wise  men  forgive,"  sez  he, 

"  But  not  forget ;  an'  some  time  yet 

Thet  truth  may  strike  J.  B., 

Ez  wal  ez  you  an'  me ! " 

God  means  to  make  this  land,  John, 

Clear  thru,  from  sea  to  sea. 
Believe  an'  understand,  John, 
The  wuth  o'  bein'  free. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess, 

God's  price  is  high,"  sez  he ; 

"  But  nothin'  else  than  wut  He  sells 

Wears  long,  an'  thet  J.  B. 

May  learn  like  you  an'  me ! " 
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THE  FRUITS  OF  FREE  LABOR  IN  THE  SMALLER  ISLANDS 
OF   THE   BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 


The  emancipation  of  an  enslaved  race 
seems,  at  first  thought,  a  most  uncertain 
and  perilous  undertaking.  To  do  away 
■with  inherited  and  constantly  strength- 
ening tendencies  towai-d  irresponsibility 
and  idleness,  —  to  substitute  the  pleasure 
of  activity  or  the  distant  good  from  in- 
dustry for  the  very  palpable  influence  of 
compulsion, — to  implant  forethought  and 
alertness  and  ingenuity,  where,  before, 
labor  was  stolid  and  sulky  and  unthink- 
ing,—  to  confer  the  habit  of  self-depend- 
ence and  the  courage  for  unknown  tasks 
on  a  people  timid,  childish,  and  depend- 
ent,— to  teach  self-control  in  place  of  the 
custom  of  control  by  masters,  or  by  ca- 
price and  passion, — in  a  word,  to  make  a 
free  man  out  of  a  born  slave,  —  appears 
at  first  sight  the  most  difScult  task  which 
any  legislator  or  reformer  could  ever  at- 
tempt. 

Leaving  out  of  view  all  possible  moral 
changes  which  might  be  induced  by  time 
and  patient  labor  on  such  a  being,  we 
should  say  beforehand  that  at  least  eco- 
nomically—  that  is,  regarding  the  pro- 
duction for  the  wants  of  the  world  by  the 


freed  man  —  the  experiment  of  emanci- 
pation would  prove,  in  all  probability,  a 
failure.  We  put  it  to  the  reader.  Sup- 
pose that  you,  an  Anglo-American,  not 
born  a  slave,  had  by  some  misfortune  been 
captured  fifteen  years  since  by  an  Algerine 
pirate,  and  during  those  years,  under  the 
fear  of  lash  and  bayonet,  had  been  vig- 
orously adding  to  the  commodities  of  the 
world  in  the  production  of  cotton.  At 
length,  in  some  moment  of  Algerine  sen- 
timent for  human  rights,  you  are  set  free 
by  the  government,  and  are  enabled  to 
possess  a  little  farm  of  your  own  in  the 
African  mountains.  What  would  proba- 
bly be  your  views  as  to  the  economic  du- 
ty of  adding  to  that  great  benefaction  to 
the  human  race,  the  production  of  cot- 
ton ?  What  would  be  your  personal  sen- 
timents toward  cotton  and  all  species  of 
labor  connected  therewith  ?  How,  espe- 
cially, would  you  be  apt  to  view  the  estate 
where  you  had  spent  so  many  agreeable 
years,  and  the  master  for  whom  you  had 
produced  so  much  without  reward  ?  Fan- 
cy an  effort  on  his  part  to  hire  you,— pos- 
sibly even  at  lower  wages  than  other  la- 
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borers   receive,  in  view  of  your  many- 
obligations  to  him ! 

It  is  barely  possible  that  you  migbt  pre- 
fer even  the  small  farm,  where  you  were 
producing  nothing  but  "  pumpkin  "  for 
the  world,  to  increasing  the  exports  of 
Algeria  on  the  old  property,  under  the 
same  master  and  at  half- wages.  For 
some  years  at  least,  the  world's  produc- 
tion would  not  probably  be  greatly  assist- 
ed by  you.  A  certain  degree  of  idleness 
would  have  a  charm  for  a  time,  even  to 
an  Anglo-American,  after  such  an  expe- 
rience. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  an  inferior 
race,  slave-born,  ignorant,  and  undisci- 
plined by  moral  influences,  placed  sud- 
denly in  such  new  and  strange  circumstan- 
ces ?  Could  we  reasonably  expect  that 
they  would  at  once  labor  under  freedom 
as  they  did  under  slavery  ?  Could  we 
demand  that  the  properties  which  had 
been  sprinkled  with  the  sweat  of  their 
unrequited  toil  for  so  many  years,  which 
possibly  had  witnessed  their  sufferings 
under  nameless  wrongs,  where  the  tone 
even  of  the  now  labor-paj-ing  landlord 
must  have  something  of  the  old  ring  of 
the  slave-master,  —  that  these  should  be 
cultivated  as  eagerly  as  their  own  little 
farms  by  freed  men?  Especially  could 
we  ask  it,  if  the  masters  undertook  to  ex- 
ercise their  old  sway  over  political  econ- 
omy, and  paid  less  wages  than  the  mar- 
ket-rate, and  even  these  with  irregularity  ? 
Should  we  be  rightfully  shocked,  if  the 
products  of  these  large  estates  even  entire- 
ly failed  through  want  of  labor  ?  What 
else  could  we  expect  ? 

Suppose,  still  further,  as  years  went  by, 
the  former  masters,  all  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  classes  of  society,  united  in  dis- 
couraging the  improvement  and  oppos- 
ing the  general  education  of  this,  the  low- 
est and  poorest  class.  What  would  be 
the  almost  certain  result  ? 

If  we  should  hear  that  such  an  eman- 
cipation was  an  economic  failure,  we 
should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised.  If 
we  were  told  that  the  freed  men  would  not 
work  on  the  old  estates,  —  that  the  prod- 
sucts  were  falling  off,  —  that  the  emanci- 


pated slaves  were  not  willing  to  work  at 
all,  —  that  they  were  idle,  and  were  grow- 
ing constantly  more  ignorant  and  corrupt 
in  morals,  and  useless  to  the  world,  —  we 
should  sigh,  but  say,  —  "  It  is  the  natural 
retribution  for  injustice.  These  are  the 
harvests  of  slavery." 

But  if — contrary  to  our  expectation — 
the  results  of  this  emancipation  were  en- 
tirely different:  if  the  freed  man  produced 
more  than  the  slave,  —  if  he  was  more 
industrious,  more  active,  more  laborious 
and  self-dependent,  —  if  he  even  labored 
for  his  former  master  for  hire, — if  the  lat- 
ter confessed  that  the  hire  of  the  free  man 
was  cheaper  than  the  ownership  of  the 
slave,  —  if  tables  of  export  and  import 
showed  that  he  added  far  more  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world  than  ever  before,  — 
if  the  increasing  price  of  land  proved  the 
efficiency  of  his  industry, — if  independent 
freeholds  were  created  in  large  numbers 
since  emancipation, — if  additional  church- 
es and  schools  made  evident  the  improve- 
ment of  character  and  the  desire  of  ad- 
vancement :  we  should  be  obliged  to  say 
that  there  was  but  one  explanation  of 
this  most  happy  and  unexpected  improve- 
ment, namely,  —  that  the  human  soul,  by 
virtue  of  its  very  nature  and  capacities, 
is  somehow  adapted  to  freedom,  so  that 
the  most  imbruted  and  degraded  is  bet- 
ter and  more  useful,  when  he  cares  and 
labors  for  himself,  than  when  another  ut- 
terly controls  him. 

That  the  negro  will  not  worJc,  unless  he 
is  forced  to,  is  the  strong  and  almost  in- 
vincible objection  in  the  minds  of  multi- 
tudes of  persons  to  emancipation. 

What,  then,  are  the  facts  bearing  on 
this  important  point  ?  We  propose,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  candid  observers  and 
travellers,  such  as  Schomburg,  Breen, 
Cochin,  Burnley,  and,  best  of  all,  Sewell, 
briefly  to  examine  a  field  where  the  ex- 
periment has  been  fairly  tried,  namely, 
the  smaller  islands  of  the  British  West 
Indies.  A  full  examination  of  the  larger 
island,  Jamaica,  would  of  itself  demand 
an  entire  article,  or  even  a  volume. 

The  remark  is  often  repeated  by  West 
Indian  travellers,  that  no  sweeping  con- 
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elusions  on  economical  points  can  ever  be 
true  of  the  West  Indies  as  a  whole,— that 
each  island  is  distinct  from  the  others, 
and  to  be  judged  on  principles  -which  ap- 
ply to  itself  alone.  This  important  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader,  in 
examining  the  question  of  the  results  of 
emancipation  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  Barbadoes  the  governing  peculi- 
arities are  the  dense  population  to  the 
area,  and  the  great  numbers  of  the  labor- 
ing class.  The  number  to  the  square  mile 
is  greater  than  in  China,  averaging  eight 
hundred.  This  fact  alone  placed  a  much 
greater  power  in  the  masters'  hands  af- 
ter emancipation,  as  the  competition  of 
labor  must  be  so  much  more  severe  than 
with  a  more  spai'se  population. 

With  something  of  the  perversity  in- 
duced by  slavery,  the  planters  maintain- 
ed a  species  of  land-tenure  among  their 
freed  slaves  which  could  not  but  have  a 
disastrous  effect. 

In  the  first  years  succeeding  the  act 
of  emancipation,  the  tenant  worked  for 
twenty  per  cent,  below  the  market -rate 
of  wages,  and  his  service  was  considered 
equivalent  to  the  rent.  Now  he  possesses 
a  house  and  a  land-allotment  on  an  estate 
for  which  he  pays  a  stipulated  rent ;  but, 
as  a  condition  of  renting,  he  must  give  a 
certain  number  of  days'  work  at  certain 
wages,  generally  from  one-sixth  to  one- 
third  lower  than  the  market-rate.  The 
usual  wages  are  twenty-four  cents  a  day ; 
by  this  system  of  tenancy-at-will,  the  freed 
negro  in  Barbadoes  must  labor  for  twenty 
cents. 

What  would  be  the  natural  results  of 
such  a  system  ?  Can  we  wonder  at  such 
facts  as  Mr.  Sewell  quotes  from  a  To- 
bago paper,  in  which  the  writer  "  de- 
plores the  perverse  selfishness  of  the  la- 
borers," (i.  e.  in  buying  farms  of  their 
own,)  and  complains  that  "the  laborers 
have  large  patches  of  land  under  culti- 
vation, and  hire  help  at  higher  wages  than 
the  estates  can  afford  to  pay,"  and  oth- 
erwise oppress  their  former  benefactors  ? 
The  remedy  which  the  aggrieved  corre- 
spondent suggests  is  the  immediate  im- 
portation of  Coolies. 


The  truth  is,  however,  that,  owing  to 
the  crowded  population  of  Barbadoes, 
the  planters  have  had  everything  in  their 
own  hands,  much  more  than  in  other 
islands.  In  Trinidad  or  British  Guiana 
the  negroes  were  not  obliged  by  compe- 
tition to  submit  to  the  obnoxious  tenure ; 
and  they  soon  found,  where  land  was  so 
cheap,  that  a  path  to  independence  lay 
open  before  them  in  working  their  own 
little  properties.  The  planters  became 
more  stubborn  and  more  rigid,  and  the 
result  was  in  many  cases  the  absolute 
abandonment  of  large  estates  for  want 
of  labor. 

The  industry  of  the  Barbadoes  popu- 
lation is  shown  in  the  fact,  that,  out  of  the 
106,000  acres  of  the  island,  100,000  are 
under  cultivation,*  while  the  average 
price  of  land  rises  to  the  unprecedented 
height  of  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  land 
and  the  low  rate  of  wages,  the  freed  slaves 
have  increased  the  number  of  small  pro- 
prietors with  less  than  five  acres  from 
1100  to  8587  f  during  the  last  fifteen 
years, —  an  increase  which  alone  testifies 
to  the  remarkable  thrift  of  the  emancipat- 
ed negro  in  Barbadoes. 

Mr.  Sewell  has  talked  with  all  classes 
and  conditions,  and  "  none  are  more 
ready  to  admit  than  the  planters  that  the 
free  laborer  is  a  better,  more  cheerful, 
and  industrious  workman  than  was  ever 
the  slave." 

"  The  colored  mechanics  and  artisans 
of  Barbadoes,"  says  the  same  author,  "  are 
equal  in  general  intelligence  to  the  arti- 
sans and  mechanics  of  any  part  of  the 
world  equally  remote  from  the  great  cen- 
tres of  civilization.  The  peasantry  will 
soon  equal  them,  when  education  is  more 
generally  difi'used." 

The  sui-est  evidences,  however,  on  this 
question  are  those  of  figures.  Land  has 
doubled  in  value  on  the  island  since 
emancipation.^  Of  the  increased  value 
of  estates,  we  quote,  as  an  example,  the 

*  Schomburg.  f  Governor  Hincks. 

J  B.  T.  Young's  Letter  of  Jamiaiy  12th,  1858, 
and  other  letters  from  planters,  published  in 
the  National  Era,  August,  1858. 
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case  mentioned  in  a  published  letter  of 
Governor  Hincks,  January,  1858:  — 

"  As  to  the  relative  cost  of  slave  and 
free  labor  in  this  colony,  I  can  supply 
facts  upon  which  the  most  impHcit  reli- 
ance can  be  placed.  They  have  been 
furnished  to  me  by  the  proprietor  of  an 
estate  containing  three  hundred  acres  of 
land,  and  situated  at  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  shipping  port.  The 
estate  referred  to  produced  during  sla- 
very an  annual  average  of  140  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  of  the  present  weight,  and 
required  230  slaves.  It  is  now  worked 
by  90  free  laborers  :  60  adults,  and  30 
under  1 6  years  of  age.  Its  average  prod- 
uct during  the  last  seven  years  has  been 
1 94  hogsheads.  The  total  cost  of  labor 
has  been  £770  16s.,  or  £3  19s  2d.  per 
hogshead  of  1,700  pounds.  The  average 
of  pounds  of  sugar  to  each  laborer  during 
slavery  was  1,043  pounds,  and  dui'ing 
freedom  3,660  pounds.  To  estimate  the 
cost  of  slave-labor,  the  value  of  230  slaves 
must  be  ascertained ;  and  I  place  them 
at  what  would  have  been  a  low  average, 
—  £50  sterling  each, — which  would  make 
the  entire  stock  amount  to  £11,500.  This, 
at  sLs  per  cent,  interest,  which  on  such 
property  is  much  too  low  an  estimate, 
would  give  £690  ;  cost  of  clothing,  food, 
and  medical  attendance  I  estimate  at  £3 
10s.,  making  £805.  Total  cost,  £1,495,  or 
£10  12s.  per  hogshead,  while  the  cost  of 
fi-ee  labor  on  the  same  estate  is  under 
£4." 

In  1853,  the  French  committee  char- 
ged by  the  Governor  of  Martinique  to 
visit  the  island  reported,  that  "in  an 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  point  of 
view  the  aspect  of  Barbadoes  is  daz- 
zling." 

Sugar  is  the  most  important  export. 
The  following  were  the  amounts  export- 
ed before  emancipation,  according  to 
Schomburg  and  Sewell :  — 

Average  export,       1720-1800,  23,000  hhds. 

1800-1830,  20,000    " 

Particular  export,     1830,  22,769    " 

Particular  export  in 
year  of  emancipa- 
tion,     .       .       1834,  27,318    " 


(The  weight  of  a  hogshead  of  sugar, 
it  should  be  noted,  was  only  1 2  cwt.  be- 
tween 1826  and  1830  ;  from  1830  to  1850, 
14  cwt. ;  and  now  it  is  from  15  to  1 7  cwt.) 

Yield  in 


1852, 

48,610  hhds. 

1853, 

38,316  " 

1854, 

.  44,492  « 

1855, 

39,692  " 

1856, 

43,552  " 

1857, 

38,853  " 

1858, 

50,778  " 

Average  export,    1835-50,    26,000    " 
"  "  1851-58,    43,000    " 

That  is,  an  average  more  than  double 
the  export  for  ten  years  preceding  eman- 
cipation. 

Besides  sugar,  other  articles  are  ex- 
ported now  to  the  value  of  $100,000. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  large  production 
for  home-consumption,  of  such  articles  as 
sweet  potatoes,  eddoes,  yams,  cassava - 
root,  etc. 

If  imports  are  the  true  expression  of  a 
nation's  economic  well-being,— as  all  sound 
political  economists  affirm, — then  can  Bar- 
badoes show  most  conclusively  how  much 
more  profitable  to  a  people  is  freedom 
than  chatteldom. 

Average  imports,     1822-32,      £600,000 

Imports,  1845,  682,358 

"  1856,  840,000 

The  imports  from  America  are  increas- 
ing in  rapid  measure.  Thus  they  were 
in 

1854,        .        .  36,416  bbls.  flour. 

"...  1,500    "     beef. 

"   .        .        .  9,438    "      pork. 

"...  49,106    "     meal. 

1858,        .        .  79,766  "  flour. 

"...  2,646  "  beef. 

"  .         .        .  12,196  "  pork. 

"...  67,053  "  meal. 

Under  slavery,  the  value  of  American 
imports  was  not  more  than  £60,000  per 
annum.  Under  freedom,  it  is  from  £300,- 
000  to  £400,000. 

The  shipping  before  emancipation  (in  ' 
1832)  numbered  689  vessels  of  79,000 
tons.     In  1856,  966  vessels  of  114,800 
tons. 
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The  population  of  Barbadoes  is  sup- 
posed to  be  now  about  140,000,  of  whom 
124,000  are  blacks.  Of  these,  only  22,- 
000  are  believed  to  be  field  laborers, 
against  81,000,  just  before  emancipation, 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  labor- 
V  ed  in  the  field,  —  a  fact  which  shows  the 
aversion  slavery  had  implanted  to  laboi-- 
ing  on  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  indiscreet 
policy  of  the  planters.  Yet,  despite  this 
decrease  of  the  most  profitable  kind  of 
labor,  so  great  is  the  advantage  of  free- 
dom over  slavery,  that  the  island  has 
been  enabled  to  make  this  prodigious  in- 
crease in  production  and  wealth  since 
emancipation,  —  more  than  doubling  its 
export  of  sugar,  increasing  its  imports  by 
$1,200,000,  quintupling  its  imports  from 
America,  and  doubling  the  value  of  land. 

The  progress  in  education  and  moral- 
ity has  not  been  at  all  so  rapid  as  in 
wealth.  The  freed  slave  could  not  at 
once  escape  from  the  debasing  influences 
of  years  of  bondage,  and  the  planters 
have  deliberately  set  themselves  against 
any  system  of  popular  education.  Crimes 
against  property,  Sewell  says,  are  rife, 
especially  thieving ;  petty  acts  of  anger 
and  cruelty  are  also  common,  as  well  as 
offences  against  chastity;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  crimes  of  violence  are  almost 
unknown.  From  the  last  census  it  ap- 
pears that  more  than  half  of  the  children 
born  in  the  island  are  illegitimate.  This 
sad  condition  of  morals  Mr.  Sewell  at- 
tributes principally  to  the  imperfect  edu- 
cation of  the  lowest  classes,  —  the  schools 
being  mostly  church -schools,  and  some- 
what expensive.  These  schools,  how- 
ever, have  increased  from  27  in  1834, 
with  1,574  children,  to  70  with  6,180  in 
1857,  and  an  infant  school  with  1,140  ; 
the  children  in  Sunday-schools  have  in- 
creased in  the  same  time  from  1,679  to 
2,071.* 

St.  Vincent  is  generally  considered 
by  the  passing  traveller  as  another  ex- 
ample of  the  axiom  that  "  the  freed  ne- 

*  Letter  from  {he  Bishop  of  Barbadoes,  Feb- 
ruary 23, 1858.  It  appears  in  the  same  letter 
that  the  church -attendants  have  increased 
from  5,000  in  1825  to  28,000  in  1858. 


gro  will  not  work,"  and  of"  the  melancho- 
ly fruits  of  emancipation." 

The  dechne  of  the  wealthier  classes 
began  before  emancipation,  and  contin- 
ued after  it.  The  planters  were  deeply 
in  debt,  and  their  estates  heavily  mort- 
gaged. Slavery  there,  as  everywhere, 
•wasted  the  means  of  the  masters,  and 
exhausted  the  soil.  When  the  day  of 
freedom  came,  these  gentlemen,  instead 
of  prudently  endeavoring  to  retain  the 
laborers  on  their  estates,  offered  them 
lower  wages  than  were  paid  on  the  neigh- 
boring islands.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  negroes  preferred  to  buy  their 
own  little  properties  or  to  hire  farms  in 
the  interior,  and  let  the  great  estates  find 
labor  as  they  could.  Mr.  Sewell  states 
that  he  inquired  much  in  regai-d  to  the 
abandoned  sugar-estates,  and  never  found 
one  which  was  deserted  because  labor 
could  not  be  procured  at  fair  cost ;  the 
more  general  reason  of  their  abandon- 
ment was  want  of  capital,  or  debt  incur- 
red previously  to  emancipation.  That 
the  condition  of  the  island  is  not  caused 
by  the  idleness  of  the  negro  is  shown  by 
the  facts,  that  since  emancipation  houses 
have  been  built  by  freed  slaves  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  containing  8,209 
persons;  that  from  10,000  to  12,000  acres 
have  been  brought  imder  cultivation  by 
the  proprietors  of  small  properties  of  from 
one  to  five  acres ;  that  the  export  of  ar- 
rowroot (which  is  one  of  the  small  arti- 
cles raised  by  the  negroes  on  their  own 
grounds)  has  risen  from  60,000  pounds 
before  emancipation  to  1,352,250  pounds 
in  1857,  valued  at  ^750,000,  and  the  co- 
coa-nut export  has  also  increased  largely. 

The  export  of  sugar  has  declined  as 
follows:— Under  slavery,  (1831-34,)  it 
was  204,095  cwt. ;  under  apprenticeship, 
(1835-38,)  194,228  ;  under  free  labor, 
(1839-45,)  127,364  cwt;  in  1846,  129,- 
870  cwt.;  in  1847,  175,615  cwt.* 

The  moral  condition  of  the  island 
seems  most  favorable.  In  a  population 
of  30,000,  there  are  no  paupers,  and 
8,000  is  the  average  church-attendance, 
while  the  average  school -attendance  is 
*  Cochin's  L' Abolition  de  V Esclavage. 
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2,000.  The  criminal  records  show  a  re- 
markable obedience  to  law ;  there  being 
only  seven  convictions  in  1857  for  as- 
sault, six  for  felony,  and  162  for  minor 
offences.  The  proportion  under  slavery 
•was  far  greater. 

Grenada  presented  clear  evidences 
of  decline  long  before  emancipation.  The 
slave-population  decreased  as  follows  :  — 

1779,       .        .        .        35,000  slaves. 
1827,  .        .        .    24,442     " 

1837,      .        .        .        23,641     " 

tliis  last  number  being  that  for  which  com- 
pensation was  made.  The  total  value 
of  all  the  exports  in  1776  was  about 
S3,000,000;  in  1823,  less  than  $2,000,- 
000;  in  1831,  a  little  over  $1,000,000. 

The  sugar  export  declined  from  24,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1776  to  19,000,000 
pounds  in  1831  :  or  more  exactly,  under 
slavery,  (1831-34,)  it  was  193,156  cwt. ; 
during  apprenticeship,  161,308  cwt. ;  un- 
der free  labor,  (1839-45,)  87,161  cwt; 
in  1846,  76,931  cwt.;  in  1847,  104,952 
cwt. :  showing  in  the  last  year  a  consid- 
erable increase. 

The  policy  of  the  Grenadian  planters 
in  offering  low  wages  —  the  rate  being 
from  5s.  to  5s.  6 J.  a  week  —  has  driven 
the  negroes  to  their  own  little  properties, 
and  has  caused  a  diminution  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  on  the  lai-ge  organized 
estates.  Yet  the  production  of  other 
smaller  articles  has  greatly  increased, 
and  the  general  well-being  of  the  people 
is  much  advanced. 

Before  1830  there  were  no  small  free- 
holders ;  now  there  are  over  2,000.  Near- 
ly 7,000  persons  live  in  villages,  built 
since  emancipation,  and  4,573  pay  direct 
taxes. 

Last  year  there  were  only  60  paupers 
on  the  island,  and  those  were  aged  and 
sick  persons;  only  18  were  convicted  of 
felony,  6  of  theft,  and  2  of  other  offences. 
There  is  an  average  church-attendance 
of  8,000,  and  a  school- attendance  of 
1,600.  In  1857,  out  of  80,000  acres, 
43,800  were  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and 
3,800  acres  w^ere  added  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  sugar  export  of  1857  was  only  half 


that  of  1831,  while  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  the  exports  had  risen  from  £l53,l  75  to 
£218,352.  The  imports  had  risen  in  the 
same  time  from  £77,000  to  £109,000.* 

Tobago  also  showed  a  gradual  de- 
cline before  emancipation ;  and  since  that 
event,  the  production  of  sugar  has  fallen 
off  as  follows:  In  1831-34  it  was  99,579 
cwt.;  1835-38,  89,332  cwt. ;  1839-1845, 
52,962  cwt. ;  1846,  38,882  cwt. ;  1847, 
69,240  cwt.  One  great  cause  of  this  de- 
cline is  the  drawing  off  of  capital  from 
the  old,  worn-out  lands  to  the  fresh,  rich, 
and  profitable  culture  of  Trinidad,  where 
land  is  very  cheap.  Moreover,  the  cli- 
mate of  Tobago  is  not  entirely  favorable 
to  sugar. 

Yet  a  great  improvement  is  manifest 
among  the  people.  Small  prqprietors 
have  much  increased  ;  even  the  field- 
hands  now  possess  houses  and  lands  of 
their  own.  There  are  2,500  freehold- 
ers, and  2,800  tax-payers.  The  average 
church-attendance  is  41  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population ;  the  average  school-at- 
tendance, 1,600.  Commerce  is  rapidly 
advancing.  The  imports  have  risen  from 
£50,307  in  1854  to  £59,994  in.l856  ;  and 
the  exports  from  £49,754  to  £79,789  in 
the  same  time. 

In  St.  Lucia  the  planters  have  follow- 
ed a  more  wise  and  liberal  policy  towards 
the  emancipated  slaves.  Better  wages 
have  been  offered ;  liberal  inducements 
have  been  held  out  to  the  negroes  to 
cultivate  the  estates ;  efforts  have  been 
put  forth  to  improve  the  social  and  mor- 
al condition  of  the  laboring  class.  Ten- 
ancy-at-will  is  unknown,  and  the  meiairie 
system  (laboring  on  shares)  has  been  in- 
troduced. In  other  words,  the  rich  and 
educated  have  manifested  some  kind  of 
humane  interest  for  the  laborers,  and  in 
return  the  latter  have  worked  well  and 
cheerfully. 

Yet,  in  St.  Lucia,  as  in  so  many  other 
West  India  colonies,  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  planters,  at  the  time  of  eman- 
cipation, was  exceedingly  embarrassed : 
their  registered  debts  amounting  in  1829, 
according  to  Breen,  to  £1,189,965. 
*  Sewell's  Ordeal  of  Free  Labor,  etc. 
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The  export  of  sugar  is  stated  in  Co- 
chin's carefully  prepared  tables  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  period  of  slavery,  (1831- 
34,)  57,549  cwt.;  during  the  apprentice- 
ship, (1835-38,)  51,427  cwt.;  under 
free  labor,  (1839-45,)  57,070  cwt;  in 
1846,  63,566  cwt.;  in  1847,  88,370  cwt. 

The  imports  have  not  risen  till  recent- 
ly, and  indicate  a  greater  consumption  of 
articles  grown  on  the  island.  In  1833,* 
they  were  in  value,  £108,076;  in  1840, 
£114,537;  in  1843,  £70,340;  in  1851,t 
£68,881  ;  in  1857,  £90,064. 

Of  the  total  value  of  exports  Breen 
gives  tables  only  to  1843.  In  that  year, 
they  were  £96,290  against  £71,580  in 
1833. 

Since  emancipation,  2,045  of  the  ne- 
groes have  become  freeholders,  and  4,603 
pay  direct  taxes. 

In  Tkixidad,  the  question  of  the  effects 
of  emancipation  has  some  peculiar  ele- 
ments. The  island  is  a  very  large,  fertile 
country,  with  a  sparse  population,  where 
of  course  land  is  cheap  and  labor  dear. 
Out  of  its  1,287,000  acres,  J  only  some 
30,000  are  cultivated.  Its  whole  popu- 
lation is  but  about  80,000,  of  whom  the 
colored  number  near  50,000.  Emanci- 
pation would  work  upon  such  a  country 
somewhat  as  it  might  on  Texas,  for  in- 
stance. There  were  11,000  field-hands 
on  the  estates  when  slavery  was  abol- 
ished. The  planters  undertook  to  main- 
tain or  introduce  the  tenaucy-at-will  sys- 
tem, and  to  reduce  the  wages  below  the 
market -rate.  Whenever  the  negroes 
retired  from  the  estate-work,  they  were 
summarily  ejected  from  their  houses  and 
lands,  and  their  little  gardens  were  de- 
stroyed. The  natural  effect  of  such  an 
injudicious  policy  was,  that  the  negro 
preferred  squatting  on  the  government 
lands  about  him,  or  buying  a  small,  cheap 
plot,  or  hiring  a  farm,  to  remaining  un- 
der the  planters,  and  soon  some  7,000 
laborers  had  left  the  estates. 

Many  associated  the  idea  of  servitude 
with  labor  in  the  fields,  and,  abandoning 
agriculture,  took  to  trade  in  the  towns 

*  Breen.  f  Sewell. 

t  Bumley'a  Trinidad. 


and  vUlages,  which  they  still  pursue. 
Some  4,000  remained  on  the  estates,  and 
have  never  progressed,  like  their  more 
independent  brethren.  The  criminal  rec- 
ords show  a  greater  proportion  of  crime 
among  them  than  among  any  other  class. 
Of  the  others,  five-sixths  became  proprie- 
tors of  farms  from  one  to  five  acres  each, 
and  4,500  hire  themselves  occasionally  to 
the  estates  every  year. 

One  effect  of  the  unfortunate  conten- 
tions between  capital  and  labor  in  the 
island  has  been,  that  no  general  system 
of  public  instruction  was  introduced  tUl 
recently ;  education  was  entirely  neg- 
lected :  though  now,  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, the  people  will  receive  much  more 
general  instruction,  for  which  purpose 
$20,000  were  appropriated  in  1859. 

The  public  morality  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  of  course  of  a  low  order. 
Out  of  136  children  born  in  Port-of- 
Spain,  100  were  illegitimate.  The  con- 
victions in  the  island  for  felony  were  63  ; 
for  misdemeanor,  865  ;  for  debt,  230. 

The  records  of  material  progress  show 
a  much  better  result.  The  sugar  culti- 
vation in  the  last  twenty  years  has  nearly 
doubled,  and  the  land  in  cane  has  risen 
from  15,000  to  29,000  acres.  The  pro- 
duction of  cocoa  has  increased,  though 
in  a  less  proportion ;  while  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  home  necessaries 
and  luxuries  have  immensely  advanced. 
Great  practical  improvements  are  being 
made  everywhere,  such  as  the  substitu- 
tion of  steam-power  for  cattle  and  water- 
power.  The  export  of  sugar,*  especially 
since  the  introduction  of  Coolie  labor,  has 
advanced  rapidly.  Before  emancipation 
the  highest  export  was  30,000  hhds.,  equal 
to  24,000  hhds.  at  present  weight.  Late 
export,  — 


1854, 

27,987  hhds. 

1857, 

35,523  hhds. 

1855, 

31,693  " 

1858, 

37,000  " 

1856, 

34,411  " 

1859, 

40,000  " 

*  CocHn's  tables  give  the  sugar  export  of 
Trinidad  as  follows:  Under  slavery,  (1831-34,) 
316,338 cwt;  during  apprenticeship, (1835-38,) 
295,787  cwt. ;  under  free  labor,  (1839-45,)  292,- 
023  cwt.;  m  1846,  353,293  cwt.;  in  1847,  393,- 
537  cwt. 
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The  molasses  trade  shows  a  similar  in- 
crease. Cocoa,  ■which  is  entirely  a  prod- 
uct of  negro  labor,  has  advanced  from 
3,200,000  lbs.  before  emancipation  to  5,- 
200,000  lbs.  in  185D. 

Leeioard  Islands.  Antigua  was  al- 
most the  first  of  the  British  West  Indies 
to  emancipate  her  slaves,  and  this  she 
had  the  wisdom  to  do  summarily  and  at 
once,  without  probation  or  apprentice- 
ship. The  consequences  have  been  most 
happy.  She  has  escaped  the  vexations 
and  heart-burnings  of  the  other  colonies, 
and  has  established  a  better  relation  be- 
tween employers  and  employed.  With 
a  small  area,  a  soil  not  very  rich,  and  a 
climate  not  especially  adapted  to  sugar- 
growing,  she  has  notwithstanding  taken 
a  prominent  position  among  the  West 
India  islands.  The  prosperity  of  the  isl- 
and under  free  labor  has  been  most  en- 
couraging. Of  the  70,000  acres,  38,000 
are  owned  by  large  proprietors,  whose  es- 
tates average  320  acres  each.  Its  only 
export,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  arrow- 
root, is  sugar ;  of  this,  the  largest  crop 
on  record  (20,000  hogsheads^  has  been 
obtained  since  the  slaves  were  emancipat- 
ed. Ten  years  before  emancipation,  the 
average  annual  export,  as  given  by  Sew- 
ell,  was  12,500  hogsheads,  obtained  by  a 
field-force  of  18,320  hands,  of  whom  one- 
third  were  non-effective.  From  1840  to 
1850,  the  average  was  13,000  ;  from  1850 
to  I860,  13,500,  of  superior  weight,  with 
a  field-force  of  6,000. 

The  export  of  sugar,  according  to  Co- 
chin, has  been  as  follows  :  1831-34,  180,- 
802  cwt.;  1835-38,  143,878  cwt.;  1839- 
45,  189,406  cwt.;  1846,  102,644  cwt.; 
1847,  200,201  cwt. 

Besides  this  crop,  the  small  proprietors 
raise  arrow-root  and  provisions. 

The  imports  show  the  advancing  pros- 
perity of  the  island.  From  1822  to  1832, 
they  amounted  to  £130,000,  of  which 
£40,000  were  from  the  United  States; 
in  1856,  under  free  labor,  they  reached 
£266,369,  of  which  £106,586  were  from 
the  United  States,  —  the  American  im- 
ports being  mostly  articles  of  food.  This 
remarkable  increase  of  importations,  it 


should  be  observed,  is  not  due  to  an  in- 
crease of  population,  as  the  population  of 
Antigua  is  less  now  than  it  was  twenty 
years  since. 

In  commerce,  it  appears  that  ten  years 
before  emancipation,  340  vessels  of  30,- 
000  tons  entered  the  ports  of  the  island 
every  year;  in  1858,  there  were  688  of 
42,534  tons. 

Labor  costs  less  in  Antigua  than  in  the 
other  islands,  wages  being  20  cts.  a  day ; 
while  in  Barbadoes  they  are  24  cts.,  and 
in  Trinidad  30  cts.  The  production  of 
sugar  is  more  profitable,  as  respects  the 
labor,  than  in  the  slave-islands,  —  costing 
but  l\  cts.  per  lb. 

Though  the  average  price  of  land  is 
fifty  dollars  an  acre,  the  freed  negroes 
seldom  squat  on  the  public  lands,  but 
buy  little  farms  of  their  own.  In  1858, 
the  emancipated  slaves  had  built,  since 
1834,  5187  houses,  in  which  15,644  peo- 
ple resided.  There  were  that  year  only 
299  paupers  in  the  whole  island.  Edu- 
cation and  morality  had  advanced.  Ow- 
ing to  the  wise  liberality  of  the  planters, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  island  (£  10,000)  was  appropriated  to 
educational,  charitable,  and  I'eligious  pur- 
poses. The  great  proportion  of  the  youth 
attend  school.  At  the  time  of  emancipa- 
tion, the  whole  number  of  scholars  in  all 
the  schools  was  1886  ;  in  1858,  there  were 
52  schools  with  4467  scholars,  and  37 
Sunday-schools  with  6418.  The  num- 
ber of  illegitimate  births  was  only  53 
per  cent.,  which  is  a  much  more  favor- 
able proportion  than  exists  in  the  other 
islands. 

The  planters  all  agree  that  emancipa- 
tion has  been  an  entire  success.  The 
only  drawback  is  a  somewhat  singular 
one,  and  illustrates  the  dependent  habits 
which  slavery  generates.  Under  their 
masters,  the  slaves  were  always  provided 
with  sufficient  medical  attendance ;  but 
when  free,  they  had  not  the  means  or 
were  not  prudent  enough  to  secure  this, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  a  great 
mortality  of  children,  so  that  the  births 
now  scarcely  exceed  the  deaths. 

An  intelligent  English  traveller,  writ- 
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ing  on  "  Antigua  and  tlie  Antiguans  "  in 
1844,  says  in  regard  to  the  question, 
•whether  the  freed  negro  will  work,  that 
he  has  often  observed,  when  a  piece  of 
land  was  to  be  holed  for  sugar-cane  by 
task-work,  the  negroes  rising  by  one  or 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  during  moon- 
light, going  to  the  field  and  accomplishing 
a  usual  day's  work  (300  cane-holes)  by 
five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  forenoon ;  then, 
after  resting  a  short  time,  they  were  pre- 
pared for  another  task,  which  they  com- 
pleted ;  and  still  had  some  hours  left  for 
their  own  provision-grounds.  When  the 
heat  is  considered,  and  the  labor  of  dig- 
ging one  cane-hole,  (a  trench  three  or 
four  feet  square  and  one  foot  deep,)  we 
may  imagine  what  the  work  of  opening 
600  in  a  day  must  be.  The  same  author 
states  that  plantations  which  could  not 
find  a  purchaser  before  emancipation 
are  now  worth  £10,000.  Another  writer, 
quoted  by  Cochin,  says  in  1845,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  efficiency  of  labor  of  the 
Antiguan  negroes,  and  their  employment 
of  machinery,  "  The  colony  has  made  this 
year,  with  a  field-force  of  less  than  10,000, 
a  harvest  almost  equal  to  that  which  has 
employed  30,000  laborers  in  Barbadoes." 
Of  the  other  Leeward  Islands,  Sewell 
says,  (p.  164,)  "  The  condition  of  the  free 
peasant  rises  infinitely  above  that  of  the 
slave.  In  all,  the  people  are  more  hap- 
py and  contented ;  in  all,  they  are  more 
civilized ;  in  all,  there  are  more  provis- 
ions grown  for  home-consumption  than 
ever  were  raised  in  the  most  flourishing 
days  of  slavery ;  in  all,  the  imports  have 
largely  increased ;  in  all,  a  very  impor- 
tant trade  has  sprung  up  with  the  United 
States;  from  all,  there  is  an  exporta- 
tion of  minor  articles  which  were  not 
cultivated  twenty  years  ago,  and  which, 
in  estimating  the  industry  of  a  people  un- 
der a  free  system,  are  often  most  unjust- 
ly overlooked.  These  are  considerations 
from  which  the  planter  turns  with  con- 
temptuous indifference.  Sugai',  and  su- 
gar alone,  is  his  dream,  his  argument,  his 
faith."  Yet  the  following  table  of  ex- 
ports of  sugar  shows  that  even  in  that 
free  labor  has  been  successful. 


Comparative  Table  of  Sugar  Exportations 
in  Pounds  from  the  Leeward  Islands.* 


Islands.     Anniial  average  from 

1820  to  1832. 
Antigua,        20,580,000  lbs. 
Dominica,        6,000,000 
Nevis,  5,000,000 

Montserrat,      1,840,000 
St.  Kitt's,      12,000,000 


Exports  in 
1858. 
26,174,000  lbs. 
6,263,000 
4,400,000 
1,308,000 
10,000,000 


Total,         45,420,000  lbs.        48,145,000  lbs. 

Table  of  Imports  in  Value. 

Islands.  Annual  average  valne  Value  of  im- 

from  1820  to  1832.  ports  in  18-58. 

Antigua,  ^130,000  £266,364 

Dominica,  62,000  84,906 

Nevis,  28,000  36,721 

Montserrat,  18,000  17,844 

St.  Kitt's,  60,000  109,000 


Total,  £298,000  £514,835 

Excess  of  sugar  exportations  under  free  labor, 

2,725,000  lbs. 
Excess  of  imports  with  free  labor,  £216,835 

Of  GuiAJSTA,  a  resident  writes,  —  "  The 
portion  of  the  native  population  which 
in  other  counti'ies  constitutes  the  work- 
ing class  is  estimated  here  at  70,000 
souls.  They  present  the  singular  spec- 
tacle, which  we  can  contemplate  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world,  of  a  people  hard- 
ly escaped  from  slavery,  enjoj-ing  already 
properties  in  land  and  houses  for  which 
they  have  paid  nearly  £100,000." 

In  a  single  count)',  (Berbice,)  says 
Cochin,  there  had  been  built  in  1843, 
since  emancipation,  1184  houses,  and 
7,000  additional  acres  had  been  put  under 
cultivation.  In  the  whole  colony  there 
were  15,906  landed  proprietors  among 
the  negroes  who  had  become  such  since 
1834.  The  ixaports,  according  to  Lord 
Stanley,  during  the  last  six  years  of  sla- 
very, were  about  $13,915,000  ;  during 
apprenticeship,  about  $17,890,000  ;  in  the 
first  year  of  liberty,  over  $20,000,000  ; 
in  the  second  year,  about  $17,463,670. 

We  have  given,  perhaps,  a  rather  dry 
account  of  the  effects  of  emancipation  on 
a  portion  of  the  British  West  Indies.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  this  ques- 
tion, as  it  now  stands  before  the  world,  is 
mainly  a  question  of  figures.  The  great 
*  Sewell's  Ordeal  of  Free  Labor,  etc. 
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and  damning  ai-gument  against  emanci- 
pation is  the  supposed  experience  of  the 
West  Indies,  that  the  negro  will  not  woi-k 
except  under  slavery.  The  evidences  of 
labor  are  in  part  given  by  figui-es:  the 
number  of  freeholds,  the  price  of  land, 
the  amount  of  the  productions,  the  quan- 
tity consumed,  and  the  quantity  export- 
ed. The  amount  of  imports,  too,  shows 
the  desire  and  the  means  of  the  people  to 
procure  foreign  commodities.  By  these 
plain  and  irrefutable  evidences,  we  have 
proved  that  free  labor  in  the  Windward 
Islands,  Trinidad,  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  Guiana  has  "  paid  "  much  better  than 
slave  labor. 

As  INIr.  Sewell  has  summed  it  up  with 
reference  to  four  colonies,  —  British  Gui- 
ana, Barbadoes,  Tiinidad,  and  Antigua, 
— the  total  annual  export  of  sugar  before 
emancipation  was  187,300,000  pounds, 
while  now  it  is  265,000,000  pounds;  show- 
ing an  advantage  under  free  labor  of 
seventy-seven  million,  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand  pounds  !  The  total  imports  of  the 
same  colonies  amounted  before  emanci- 
pation to  $8,840,000 ;  they  are  now  S14,- 
600,000  ;  showing  an  excess  of  imports 
under  free  labor,  as  compared  with  slave 
labor,  of  the  value  oi  Jive  million,  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  ! 


It  is  a  remarkable  experience  of  the 
West  Indies,  to  be  seriously  considered 
in  the  settlement  of  our  American  prob- 
lem, that  the  islands  which  abolished  sla- 
very the  most  smnmarily  and  entirely 
succeeded  the  best  aj\er  emancipation. 
Half-freedom,  both  there,  and  in  Russia 
during  the  last  year,  has  proved  a  source 
of  jealousy  to  the  fi-eedman  and  of  an- 
noyance to  the  master,  and  ultimately, 
in  the  West  Indies,  interfered  with  pro- 
duction, and  the  permanent  welfare  of 
the  islands. 

It  is  true,  that  the  moral  curse  of  slar- 
very  upon  the  habits  of  the  people  is  not 
so  easily  removed,  and  that  we  do  not 
behold  as  favorable  a  moral  and  educa- 
tional condition  of  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands as  could  be  desired.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  how  large  a  share  of  the 
blame  for  this  falls  now  upon  the  wealth- 
ier classes,  who  are  opposed  or  indiffer- 
ent to  the  education  of  the  lower.  Even 
these  evils  are  being  gradually  removed, 
and  emancipation  is  establishing  itself, 
not  merely  as  a  grand  act  of  justice, 
wisely  done,  but  as  a  successful  moral 
and  economical  reform,  whose  fruits  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  good  morals,  industry, 
and  increasing  wealth  of  many  happy 
communities. 


A   STORY  OF   TO-DAY. 


PAET  VI. 


It  was  later  than  Holmes  thought:  a 
gray,  cold  evening.  The  streets  in  that 
suburb  were  lonely :  he  went  down  them, 
the  new-fallen  snow  dulling  his  step.  It 
had  covered  the  peaked  roofs  of  the 
houses  too,  and  they  stood  in  listening 
rows,  white  and  still.  Plere  and  there  a 
pale  flicker  from  the  gas-lamps  struggled 
with  the  ashy  twilight.  He  met  no  one : 
people  had  gone  home  early  on  Chi'istmas 
eve.  He  had  no  home  to  go  to :  pah ! 
there  were  plenty  of  hotels,  he  remem- 


bered, smiling  grimly.  It  was  bitter  cold : 
he  buttoned  up  his  coat  tightly,  as  he 
walked  slowly  along  as  if  waiting  for 
some  one,  —  wondering  dully  if  the  gray 
air  were  any  colder  or  stiller  than  the 
heart  hardly  beating  under  the  coat. 
Well,  men  had  conquered  Fate,  conquer- 
ed life  and  love,  before  now.  It  grew 
darker :  he  was  pacing  now  slowly  in 
the  shadow  of  a  long  low  wall  surround- 
inc  the  grounds  of  some  building.  When 
he  came  near  the  gate,  he  would  stop  and 
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I. 

PEANCONIA  FROM  THE  PEMIGEWASSET. 

Once  more,  0  Mountains  of  the  North,  unveil 
Your  brows,  and  lay  your  cloudy  mantles  by  I 

And  once  more,  ere  the  eyes  that  seek  ye  fail, 
Uplift  against  the  blue  walls  of  the  sky 

Your  mighty  shapes,  and  let  the  sunshine  weave 
Its  golden  net-work  in  your  belting  woods, 
Smile  down  in  rainbows  from  your  falling  floods, 

And  on  your  kingly  brows  at  morn  and  eve 
Set  crowns  of  fire  !     So  shall  my  soul  receive 

Haply  the  secret  of  your  calm  and  strength, 
Your  unforgotten  beauty  interfuse 
My  common  hfe,  your  glorious  shapes  and  hues 

*  And  sun-dropped  splendors  at  my  bidding  come. 
Loom  vast  through  dreams,  and  stretch  in  billowy  leno-th 

From  the  sea-level  of  my  lowland  home  ! 

They  rise  before  me  !     Last  night's  thunder-gust 
Roared  not  in  vain  :  for,  where  its  lightnings  thrust 
Their  tongues  of  fire,  the  great  peaks  seem  so  near. 
Burned  clean  of  mist,  so  starkly  bold  and  clear, 
I  almost  pause  the  wind  in  the  pines  to  hear, 
The  loose  rock's  fall,  the  steps  of  browsing  deer. 
The  clouds  that  shattered  on  yon  shde-worn  walls 
And  splintered  on  the  rocks  their  spears  of  rain 
Have  set  in  play  a  thousand  waterfalls, 
Making  the  dusk  and  silence  of  the  woods 
Glad  with  the  laughter  of  the  chasing  floods 
And  luminous  with  blown  spray  and  silver  gleams. 
While,  in  the  vales  below,  the  dry-lipped  streams 

Sing  to  the  freshened  meadow-lands  again. 
So,  let  me  hope,  the  battle-storm  that  beats 
The  land  with  hail  and  fire  may  pass  away 
With  its  spent  thunders  at  the  break  of  day. 
Like  last  night's  clouds,  and  leave,  as  it  retreats, 
A  greener  earth  and  fairer  sky  behind, 
Blown  crystal-clear  by  Freedom's  Northern  wind ! 
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In  no  brancb  of  manufacture  lias  hu- 
man ingenuity  been  taxed  more  vigor- 
ously, for  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
possible  point  of  perfection,  than  in  that 
of  rifled  guns  for  the  use  of  the  troops, 
on  whose  capacity  for  the  destruction  of 
their  opponents  the  throne  of  the  tyrant 
or  the  liberty  of  the  people  may  be  de- 
pendent. Nations,  companies,  and  indi- 
viduals have  expended  years  of  time  and 
milUons  of  money  in  testing  every  con- 
ceivable contrivance  which  offered  a  hope 
of  improvement  in  precision,  force,  facil- 
ity of  loading  or  firing,  or  any  of  the 
minute  details  which  contribute  to  ren- 
der the  weapon  more  serviceable. 

And  yet,  at  this  day,  not  only  are  the 
troops  of  different  nations  armed  with 
rifles  differing  in  size,  weight,  calibre, 
and  degree  of  twist,  requiring  different 
instruction  in  their  use,  and  shooting 
projectiles  of  widely  different  pattern, 
but  scarcely  any  two  gun-makers  will  be 
found  to  agree  in  all  the  details  requisite 
to  the  construction  of  the  most  service- 
able weapon.  The  reason  for  this  diver- 
sity lies  in  the  fact,  that  perfection  in 
any  one  of  its  requirements  can  be  attain- 
ed only  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  portion 
at  least  of  its  other  elements,  and  the 
point  at  which  the  balance  should  be  fix- 
ed is  a  sliding  scale  covering  as  wide  a 
range  as  that  of  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal differences  of  the  men  on  whom  the 
decision  rests. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  are,  pre- 
cision and  force  at  long  ranges,  facility 
of  loading  and  firing,  and  such  simplicity 
and  strength  in  the  general  construction 
as  to  allow  the  least  possible  chance  of 
derangement  or  mistake  in  the  manage- 
ment, at  the  moment  when  such  error 
might  cost  the  owner  his  life.  And  in 
addition  to  these  points  it  is  required  that 
the  weight  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
which  a  man  of  the  average  strength  need- 
ed for  a  soldier  can  manipulate  and  carry 
on  the  march  without  over-fatigue. 


It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  awarded 
the  first  place  on  the  list  of  requisites  to 
precision  and  force  at  long  ranges;  and 
we  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  in- 
to any  explanation  of  the  obvious  prima- 
ry necessity  for  the  attainment  of  those 
qualities.  We  find,  however,  that  our 
progress  towards  perfection  in  this  direc- 
tion cannot  proceed  beyond  a  certain 
point,  except  at  the  cost  of  other  quaU- 
ties,  which  cannot  be  sacrificed  with  im- 
punity. 

Eegarding  it  as  a  settled  point  that  any 
recoil  of  the  gun  is  just  so  much  taken 
ti-om  the  initial  velocity  of  the  ball,  (and 
if  any  one  doubts  it,  let  h™  try  the  ex- 
periment of  throwing  a  stone,  and  step- 
ping backwards  at  the  moment  of  pro- 
pulsion,) it  is  obvious,  that,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  longest  range,  such  a 
preponderance  of  weight  in  the  gun 
over  that  of  the  projectile  is  necessary  as 
to  secure  the  least  possible  recoil,  and 
this  point  seems  to  have  been  fixed  by 
our  best  gun-makers  at  the  ratio  of  five 
hundred  to  one,  which  would  require  a 
gun  weighing  nearly  sixteen  pounds  to 
carry  a  half-ounce  ball  or  shot.  We  use 
the  word  ball  from  habit,  meaning,  mere- 
ly, the  projectile,  which  will  probably 
never  again  resume  its  spherical  shape 
in  actual  service.  We  conceive  the  per- 
fection of  precision  and  range  in  rifle- 
practice  to  have  been  attained  in  the 
American  target-rifle,  carrying  a  slug  or 
cone  of  one  ounce  weight,  —  the  gun  it- 
self weighing  not  less  than  thirty  pounds, — 
and  provided  with  a  telescope-sight,  and 
Clark's  patent  muzzle.  At  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  this  weapon  may  be  said 
to  be  entirely  trustworthy  for  an  object 
of  the  size  of  a  man,  and  to  have  force 
enough  at  that  distance  to  disable  three 
men.  But  it  is  obvious  that  such  weight 
and  such  equipments  as  are  required  for 
it  must  render  it  utterly  useless  for  ordi- 
nary field-service.  It  becomes,  in  fact,  a 
species  of  light  artillery,  and  as  such  we 
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are  firm  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  des- 
tined to  establish  for  itself  a  reputation 
■which  -will  render  it  henceforth  a  neces- 
sity in  the  composition  of  an  army. 

For  troops  of  the  line  the  weight  of  the 
gun  should  not  exceed  ten  pounds.  Now, 
if  we  reduce  the  rifle  to  that  weight,  and 
preserve  the  ratio  of  -50-0  as  that  of  the 
ball,  we  reduce  its  range ;  for  the  momen- 
tum being,  as  every  school-boy  knows,  in 
proportion  to  weight  as  well  as  velocity, 
a  projectile  which  may  be  perfectly  sure 
for  two  or  three  hundred  yards  flies  wide 
of  the  mark  at  six  hundred,  and  can  hard- 
ly be  found  at  a  thousand.  Here  be- 
gins the  operation  of  the  sliding  scale,  in 
the  necessity  of  sacrificing  some  degree 
of  precision,  in  order  to  procure  a  weap- 
on fulfilling  other  indispensable  requi- 
sites for  the  soldier's  use.  In  the  Eng- 
lish and  our  own  service,  the  Enfield 
and  Springfield  rifled  muskets  have  been 
fixed  upon  as  presenting  the  nearest  at- 
tainable approach  to  perfection  in  all  the 
desirable  elements  of  a  military  rifle. 

It  Is  out  of  the  question  to  look  for  any 
such  nice  work  with  these  tools  as  our 
best  amateur  riflemen  are  constantly  In 
the  habit  of  performing  with  the  heavy 
thick-barrelled  American  rifle.  The  short 
Enfield  is  found  to  shoot  better  than  the 
long,  owing  to  the  increased  "spring" 
of  the  long,  thin  barrel  of  the  latter ; 
and  the  English  themselves  are  becom- 
ing aware  that  they  have  carried  the 
point  of  reducing  the  weight  too  far,  and 
their  best  gun-makers  are  now  insisting 
upon  the  fact  which  General  Jacobs  told 
them  years  ago,  —  that  a  "  heavy  conical 
ball  cannot  be  used  effectively  from  a 
long,  thin  barrel  like  that  of  the  Enfield 
rifle,  which  is  liable  to  great  vibration." 

The  Enfield  rifle,  however.  Is  a  long 
step  In  advance  of  the  old  smooth-bored 
musket,  concerning  which  a  veteran  Brit- 
ish officer  has  declared  his  opinion  that 
"  a  man  might  sit  at  his  ease  In  an  arm- 
chair all  day  long  while  another  at  two 
hundred  yards'  distance  was  blazing  away 
at  him  with  a  brown  Bess,  on  the  sole 
condition  that  he  should,  on  his  honor, 
aim  exactly  at  him  at  every  shot."    Per 


contra  to  this,  may  be  stated  the  fact, 
mentioned  by  Lord  Eaglan  in  his  des- 
patches, that  at  Balaklava  a  Russian  bat- 
tery of  two  guns  was  silenced  by  the  skill 
in  rifle-shooting  of  a  single  officer,  (Lieu- 
tenant Godfrey,)  who,  approaching  un- 
der cover  of  a  ravine  within  six  hun- 
dred yards,  and  having  his  men  hand  him 
their  Enfield  rifles  In  turn,  actually  pick- 
ed off"  the  artillerymen,  one  after  anoth- 
er, till  there  were  not  enough  left  to 
serve  the  guns,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
storm  of  shot  and  shell  which  they  pour- 
ed around  him  in  reply,  he  being  under 
no  necessity  of  exposing  a  larger  target 
than  his  head  and  shoulders  for  them  to 
aim  at. 

A  trustworthy  breech-loading  rifle  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  with  military 
men;  but  nothing  has  yet  been  produ- 
ced which  offers  sufficient  advantages,  or 
seems  sufficiently  free  from  objections, 
to  authorize  Its  Introduction  as  anything 
more  than  an  experiment.  In  fact,  the 
special  object  of  a  breech-loading  gun  — 
that  of  enabling  its  owner  to  deliver  his 
fire  with  greater  rapidity  —  Is  found  in 
actual  service  to  be  an  objection  :  the  sol- 
dier being  tempted,  in  the  excitement  of 
battle,  to  load  and  fire  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  thus  to  waste  the  greater  portion 
of  his  shots,  whereas  the  primary  object  at 
such  a  time  Is  to  induce  the  deliberation 
which  alone  can  insure  efficiency.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  reflects 
upon  the  matter,  that  In  reality  the  whole 
question  of  efficiency  in  battle  must  hinge 
upon  the  one  point  of  precision  of  fire. 
It  Is  well  known  that  in  actual  service 
not  more  than  one  shot  In  six  hundred 
takes  effect,  and,  except  for  the  moral  ef- 
fect of  the  roar  of  the  musketry  and  the 
whisthng  of  the  balls,  the  remaining  five 
hundred  and  ninety -nine  might  better 
have  been  kept  in  the  cartridge-boxes. 
Upon  raw  troops,  for  the  most  part,  this 
moral  effect  Is  sufficient  to  decide  the 
question,  with  the  addition  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed. But  veteran  troops  are  not  disturb- 
ed by  it.  They  know  that  a  ball  which 
misses  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  as  harm- 
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less  as  if  it  had  never  been  shot,  and  they 
very  soon  learn  to  disregard  the  whist- 
ling. When  they  encounter  such  a  fire, 
however,  as  the  English  met  at  Bunker's 
Hill  and  at  New  Orleans,  —  when  the 
shots  which  miss  are  the  exceptions,  and 
those  which  hit,  the  rule,  no  amount  of 
discipline  or  courage  can  avail.  Disci- 
plined soldiers  are  no  more  willing  to  be 
shot  than  raw  levies ;  but  having  learned 
by  experience  that  the  danger  in  an  or- 
dinary action  is  very  trifling  in  compari- 
son with  its  appearance  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  recruit,  they  face  it  with  a  de- 
termination which  to  him  is  inconceiv- 
able. Make  the  apparent  danger  real, 
as  in  the  cases  we  have  cited,  and  vet- 
erans become  as  powerless  as  the  merest 
tyros.  With  the  stimulus  of  the  present 
demand,  it  is  probable  that  Yankee  in- 
genuity will  erelong  produce  some  kind 
of  rifle  so  far  superior  to  anything  yet 
known  as  to  supersede  all  others;  and 
indeed  we  have  Httle  doubt  that  such 
would  already  have  been  the  case,  but 
for  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  of 
our  most  ingenious  mechanics  are  also 
expert  riflemen,  and  none  but  a  first-rate 
shot  can  thoroughly  appreciate  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  weapon. 

Since  the  Crimean  War,  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  seem  to  have  become 
awakened  to  the  fact,  that,  however  im- 
portant and  desirable  it  may  be  to  secure 
the  best  possible  implements  for  the  sol- 
dier's use,  it  is  infinitely  more  so  that  he 
should  know  how  to  use  them.  In  the 
hands  of  a  marksman  the  rifle  is  an  effi- 
cient weapon  at  half  a  mile's  distance; 
but  to  expect  on  that  account  that  it 
will  do  any  more  execution  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  it  than 
a  smooth -bored  musket  is  as  idle  as  it 
would  be  to  hope  that  a  person  unac- 
quainted with  the  violin  could  give  us 
better  music  from  a  Cremona  than  he 
could  from  a  corn-stalk  fiddle. 

For  years  past  the  European  powers 
have  been  training  men  to  the  use  of  the 
rifle.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  English- 
men and  Frenchmen  are  at  this  moment 
as  familiar  with  the  practical  application 


of  its  powers  as  if  their  subsistence  had 
been  dependent  upon  its  use.  Govern- 
ment and  people  have  perceived  that  the 
improvements  in  small-arms  have  wrought 
such  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  war  as  to 
revive  the  necessity  which  existed  in  the 
days  of  archery,  of  making  every  man  a 
marksman,  and  in  England  the  old  arch- 
ery sports  of  prize-shooting  and  unremit- 
ting private  practice  have  been  renew- 
ed, with  the  substitution  of  the  rifle  for 
the  bow ;  and  besides  the  regular  stand- 
ing army,  England  is  now  guarded  by 
two  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  ev- 
ery one  of  whom  is  a  good  rifleman, 
and  who  have  all  been  subjected  to  such 
an  amount  of  drilling  as  would  enable 
them  speedily  to  accomplish  themselves 
in  the  art  of  united  action.  The  inciting 
cause  of  this  great  national  movement  was 
the  apprehension  of  a  French  invasion. 
Whether  there  was  any  ground  for  such 
apprehension,  or  whether  the  prepara- 
tions which  were  made  in  consequence 
have  served  to  avert  the  danger,  are 
questions  which  are  iiTelevant  to  our 
present  object,  which  lies  nearer  home. 

It  needs  no  argument  at  this  moment 
to  prove  the  possibility  that  we  may  be- 
come engaged  In  a  foreign  war,  before  we 
have  done  with  the  one  we  have  on  our 
hands  at  home ;  but  without  troubling  our- 
selves with  apprehensions  of  possible  con- 
tingencies, have  we  not  sufficient  motive 
in  the  condition  of  aS'airs  at  home  to  ren- 
der it  an  imperative  duty  to  strengthen 
ourselves  by  every  available  means  ? 

We  have  been  so  long  unused  to  any- 
thing like  warlike  preparations  that  we 
find  it  difficult  to  arouse  ourselves  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  every  able- 
bodied  man  is  hable  to  be  called  upon  to 
render  active  service  for  his  country ;  and 
when  a  war  is  raging  within  our  borders, 
of  whose  termination  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  predicted  with  certainty  is  that 
it  can  be  reached  only  through  fearful 
suflering  and  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, is  it  not  incumbent  on  every  man 
to  prepare  himself  by  whatever  means 
are  within  his  reach  to  render  his  ser- 
vices  efficient  ?      That  the    affirmative 
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•would  be  tlie  popular  answer  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  a  recurrence  to  the 
zeal  with  which  we  organized  drill-clubs 
and  practised  military  tactics  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  war.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  zeal  died  away.  It  soon  proved 
a  bore  to  people  who  could  not  help  per- 
ceiving, that,  however  perfect  they  might 
become  in  the  manual  exercise,  their  effi- 
ciency as  soldiers  could  hardly  amount  to 
much,  when  most  of  them  had  never  fired 
a  gun  in  their  lives.  And  so  the  drill- 
room  was  quietly  abandoned,  —  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  was  left  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  army,  while  we  looked  on 
as  mere  spectators,  —  and  the  future  was 
left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

We  do  not  mourn  greatly  at  the  decay 
of  the  drill-clubs,  which,  in  the  form  they 
assumed,  were  likely  to  be  of  little  practi- 
cal benefit ;  but  we  do  most  sincerely  re- 
gret the  decay  of  the  spirit  which  led  to 
their  formation,  for  it  was  founded  on  the 
universal  conviction  of  the  fact,  which 
exists  at  this  moment  in  still  stronger 
force,  that  every  man  ought  to  make  him- 
self ready  for  the  possible  contingency 
of  his  services  being  demanded  in  the 
field. 

No  man  can  foretell  the  chances  and 
changes  which  are  before  us ;  but  he  must 
be  ignorant  indeed  of  human  nature  and 
human  history,  who  does  not  perceive, 
that,  even  if  our  success  in  the  present 
contest  is  all  that  we  can  hope,  there  are 
issues  involved  in  the  weighty  questions 
which  must  ensue  before  the  storm  sub- 
sides, which  may  render  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  liberties  dependent  upon  our 
ability  to  resist  the  attempts  of  factions 
or  of  ambitious  and  unprincipled  milita- 
ry leaders  to  overturn  them.  We  have 
had  evidence  enough,  since  the  struggle 
began,  ("if  any  one  doubted  it  before,) 
that  selfishness  and  ambition  are  not  un- 
represented among  us ;  and  if  such  spirits 
are  abroad,  they  are  working  for  evil, 
and  we  are  worse  than  foolish  to  trust  to 
virtue  and  patriotism  to  encounter  them 
unarmed.  Do  we  not  owe  it  to  that  fa- 
tal error,  that  we  are  in  our  present  con- 
dition ?    Were  not  ambition  and  lust  of 


power  secretly  strengthening  their  hands 
for  years,  in  the  hope  to  spring  upon  us 
unawares,  and  bind  us  fast  before  we 
could  prepare  for  resistance  ?  —  and  can 
we  again  suiFer  ourselves  to  be  caught 
in  the  same  trap  ? 

The  question  implies  its  own  answer, 
and  the  practical  reply  should  be  the  im- 
mediate and  universal  instruction  of  the 
people  in  the  use  of  arms ;  and  to  this 
end  the  readiest  and  most  efficient  means 
lie  in  the  encouragement  of  rifle -prac- 
tice, by  the  organization  of  rifle-clubs, 
the  institution  of  shooting -matches  for 
prizes,  and  the  inculcation  by  all  "availa- 
ble methods  of  a  taste  for  the  acquirement 
of  an  art  which  constitutes  the  vital  spir- 
it of  military  efficiency.  Wherever  clubs 
can  be  formed,  a  course  of  drilling  should 
be  entered  upon  in  connection  with  tar- 
get-practice ;  but  thousands  of  able-bodied 
men  throughout  the  country  may  be  un- 
able to  unite  with  clubs  or  attend  the 
drills,  who  may  yet  perfect  themselves  in 
target-shooting,  and  the  prizes  at  shoot- 
ing-matches should  be  open  to  all  com- 
petitors and  all  weapons. 

The  volume  of  instructions  for  the 
Hythe  School,  issued  from  the  Horse- 
Guards,  contains  the  following  prelimina- 
ry remarks  :  —  "  The  rifle  is  placed  in 
the  soldier's  hands  for  the  destruction  of 
his  enemy ;  his  own  safety  depends  upon 
his  efficient  use  of  it :  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  too  strongly  inculcated,  that  ev- 
ery man  who  has  no  defect  in  his  eyes 
may  be  made  a  good  shot,  and  that  no 
degree  of  perfection  he  may  have  attain- 
ed in  the  other  parts  of  his  drill  can  up- 
on service  remedy  any  want  of  proficien- 
cy in  this ;  in  fact,  all  his  other  instruc- 
tions in  marching  and  manoeuvring  can 
do  no  more  than  place  him  in  the  best 
possible  situation  for  using  his  weapon 
with  efiect." 

To  the  assertion  that  "  every  man  who 
has  no  defect  in  his  eyes  may  be  made  a 
good  shot,"  we  beg  leave  to  object,  or  at 
least  to  accept  it  with  allowances.  That 
every  one  may  attain  sufficient  skill  for 
ordinary  military  service,  by  which  we 
mean  according  to  modern  requirements, 
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"we  bare  no  manner  of  doubt;  but  the 
experience  of  the  gi-eat  sliooting-match 
at  Wimbledon  in  July  last  proves  con- 
clusively the  existence  of  very  wide  dif- 
ferences in  the  powers  of  men  who  had 
enjoyed  equal  opportunities  of  perfecting 
themselves;  and  we  are  confident  that 
our  best  riflemen  will  sooner  indorse  the 
verdict  of  Frank  Forester,  who,  after  a 
fair  statement  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
attainment  of  perfection,  concludes  with 
the  remark,  —  "It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
for  one-half  at  least,  if  not  more,  of  man- 
kind to  become  even  fair  rifle-shots,  with 
any  possible  amount  of  practice  ;  but  to 
all  men  who  have  good  eyes,  iron  nerves, 
sufficient  physical  strength,  and  phleg- 
matic tempers,  it  is  a  certainty  beyond 
calculation  that  they  can  become  first-rate 
rifle-shots  with  sufficient  practice."  * 

We  not  only  recognize  this  difierence 
in  the  powers  of  different  individuals,  but 
we  insist  upon  the  importance  of  observ- 
ing it  in  the  military  organization  of  the 
rifle  corps.  The  men  who  prove  by  their 
work  that  they  possess  the  skill  which  is 
the  result  of  such  a  combination  of  moral 
and  physical  characteristics  as  are  here 
enumerated  should  be  selected  for  special 
duty,  and  armed  with  the  most  efficient 
weapons  that  can  be  procured,  which,  even 
at  four  times  the  cost  of  ordinary  infan- 
try muskets,  would  prove  in  the  end  the 
better  economy,  by  rendering  needless 
the  enormous  waste  of  ammunition  which 
seems  inseparable  from  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary arms.  The  sharp-shooters  thus  se- 
lected should  be  armed  in  part  with  the 
best  rifles  of  ordinary  construction  and 
weight,  (and  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
believe,  if  allowed  their  own  choice,  they 
would  select  the  common  American  hunt- 
ing-rifle,) and  a  portion  with  the  best  tele- 
scope-rifles of  the  kind  we  have  heretofore 
described.  We  are  well  aware,  that,  till 
recently,  the  introduction  of  these  guns 
into  the  service  has  been  scouted  at  by 
military  men,  and  the  experiment  of  send- 
ing a  company  of  men  provided  with  them 
and  familiar  with  their  use  from  this  State 
was  met  with  ridicule,  which,  however, 

*  Complete  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen. 


has  been  changed  to  admiration  by  the 
triumphant  manner  in  which  they  have 
vindicated  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  procuring 
their  introduction. 

A  letter  from  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany says  of  them, — "  The  telescope-rifles 
have  more  than  equalled  our  expecta- 
tions. They  do  good  service  at  a  mile, 
and  are  certain  death  at  half  a  mile."  At 
Edwards's  Ferry,  on  the  2  2d  of  October, 
seventy  men  of  this  company  repelled  a 
charge  of  fifteen  hundred  of  the  enemy 
and  drove  them  from  the  field,  with  the 
loss  of  more  than  one  hundred  killed, 
while  not  one  of  their  own  men  received 
a  scratch.  They  lay  upon  the  ground 
behind  a  fence,  resting  their  guns  up- 
on the  lower  rail,  and  the  enemy  came 
in  sight  half  a  mile  distant  and  started 
towards  them  at  double-quick,  loading 
and  firing  as  they  ran ;  but  before  they 
had  traversed  half  the  distance,  they  had 
learned  that  the  whistle  of  every  bullet 
was  the  death-knell  of  one,  and  in  many 
instances  of  more  than  one  of  their  num- 
ber, and  coming  to  a  slight  ravine,  the 
temptation  of  its  shelter  from  so  fearful  a 
storm  proved  irresistible,  and,  turning  up 
its  course,  they  fled  in  dismay,  leaving 
their  dead  upon  the  ground  in  windrows. 
Three  standard-bearers  in  succession  fell 
before  the  fatal  aim  of  the  same  rifle, 
and  no  man  dared  repeat  the  suicidal  act 
of  again  displaying  that  ensign.  We  have 
seen  a  letter  from  an  officer  high  in  com- 
mand who  witnessed  that  action,  and,  af- 
ter describing  it,  he  remarks,  —  "  There 
is  more  chance  of  credit  to  your  State 
in  the  new  gun  and  men  than  in  twenty 
drilled  regiments." 

But  the  history  of  that  skirmish  proves 
the  capacity  of  the  weapon  in  question 
for  the  performance  of  more  than  ought 
ever  to  be  asked  of  it.  Had  the  troops 
who  attempted  the  charge  been  thorough- 
ly disciplined  and  accustomed  to  the  work, 
they  could  not  have  been  checked  by  so 
small  a  number,  and  in  five  minutes  more  . 
the  Uttle  handful  of  riflemen  would  have 
been  riddled  with  bayonets.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  nothing  but  the  confidence  in- 
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spired  by  the  consciousness  of  the  power 
they  wielded  could  have  enabled  such  a 
handful  to  hold  their  ground  as  they  did 
in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  odds. 
Two  companies  of  infantry  in  their  rear, 
who  were  intended  as  a  support,  fired  one 
volley  and  then  fled. 

In  a  close  conflict  so  unwieldy  a  weap- 
on as  the  telescope  -  rifle  is  of  course 
useless,  and  its  owner  must  depend  up- 
on his  side-arms  for  defence.  The  same 
is  true  of  artillery,  and,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, these  riflemen  are  to  be  considered 
and  used  in  service  as  light  artillery,  — 
requiring  a  sufficient  support  to  enable 
them  to  withdraw  from  close  action,  but 
operating  with  deadly  efiect  upon  indi- 
vidual enemies  at  a  distance  at  which  can- 
non are  serviceable  only  against  masses, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  require  a  series 
of  trials  to  get  the  range,  which  may  be 
constantly  shifting.  The  telescope-rifle 
is  a  field-piece  possessing  such  precision 
and  range  as  no  other  weapon  can  boast, 
and  provided  with  an  instrument  which 
reduces  the  art  of  aiming  to  a  point  of 
mathematical  certainty,  —  and  all  within 
such  a  compass  of  size  and  weight  that 
every  man  of  a  company  can  manage 
one  with  nearly  the  rapidity  and  with  ten 
times  the  efficiency  of  an  ordinary  mus- 
ket. We  submit  the  question,  whether 
we  can  afford  to  dispense  with  such  ad- 
vantages, —  or  rather,  whether  we  are  not 
bound  to  develop  them  to  their  fullest 
extent,  by  the  adoption  and  adaptation 
to  field-service  of  the  weapon  which  com- 
bines them  ?  It  is  obvious  that  a  corps 
armed  with  such  a  weapon  would  require 
a  peculiar  drill,  and  their  sphere  of  use- 
fulness would  necessarily  -be  limited  by 
circumstances  which  would  not  affect  or- 
dinary infantry  ;  but  common  sense  would 
readily  dictate  the  positions  of  attack  or 
defence  in  which  their  peculiar  powers 
would  render  the  best  service,  and  mili- 
tary science  would  suggest  the  most  effi- 
cient manner  of  directing  their  operations. 
Such  a  force,  however,  would  necessarily 
form  but  a  small  portion  of  any  army; 
and  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  subject 
solely  from  the  conviction  that  its  im- 
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portance  Is  too  great  to  allow  it  to  be 
neglected,  while  it  Is  yet  too  little  known 
to  be  appreciated  as  It  deserves. 

We  turn  now  to  the  ordinary  rifle- 
practice,  which  has  come  of  late  years 
to  be  considered  in  Europe  almost  as  the 
one  thing  needful  for  the  soldier,  while 
with  us  It  has  been  gradually  sinking 
into  disuse  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
When  called  upon  to  send  an  army  into 
the  field,  we  find  that  more  than  half  of 
its  members  have  never  fired  a  gun,  and 
even  of  those  who  have,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  has  had  any  Instruction  beyond 
what  he  has  been  able  to  pick  up  for 
himself,  while  popping  at  robins  and 
squirrels  with  a  ten-dollar  Birmingham 
shot-gun  ;  and  every  account  we  receive 
of  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy  elicits  ex- 
clamations of  astonishment  that  so  few 
are  hurt  on  either  side.  It  may  relieve 
in  some  degree  the  prevalent  dread  of 
fire-arms  (which  is  a  primary  cause  of 
this  general  ignorance  of  their  use)  to 
discover  that  it  requires  no  small  amount 
of  skill  to  hurt  anybody  with  them ;  and 
when  the  fact  comes  to  be  equally  ap- 
preciated, that  ignorance  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  the  unintended  mischief  that 
is  done  with  them,  it  is  probable  that 
proper  instruction  in  their  use  will  be 
considered,  as  it  ought,  a  necessary  part 
of  a  boy's  education.  It  had  been  bet- 
ter for  us,  if  this  matter  had  been  soon- 
er attended  to.  Let  us  lose  no  time 
now. 

Reader !  are  you  a  man,  having  the 
use  of  your-  limbs  and  eyes,  and  do  you 
know  how  to  put  a  ball  into  a  rifle  and 
bring  It  out  again  with  a  true  aim  ?  If 
not,  it  is  time  you  were  learning.  Pro- 
vide yourself  with  a  rifle  and  equipments, 
and  find  some  one  to  give  you  the  first 
lessons  in  their  use,  and  then  practise 
daily  at  target-shooting.  Do  not  excuse 
yourself  with  the  plea  that  you  have  no 
intention  to  enter  the  service.  If  the 
work  of  preparation  is  left  only  to  those 
who  mean  to  become  soldiers,  it  will  not 
be  done ;  but  If  every  man  proves  his 
appreciation  of  its  Importance  by  taking 
an  active  interest  in  its  promotion,  the 
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right  men  for  soldiers  will  be  forthcom- 
ing when  they  are  needed,  and  the  most 
important  element  of  their  military  ed- 
ucation will  have  been  acquired;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  day  may  come 
when  you  yourself  will  feel  that  the  pow- 
er you  have  thus  obtained  is  worth  more 
to  you  than  all  you  learned  in  college. 
Are  you  too  old  and  infirm  for  such  ser- 
vice, or  are  you  a  woman,  and  have  you 
the  means  of  equipping  another  who  is 
unable  to  do  it  for  himself  ?    If  so,  it  will 


not  be  hard  to  find  an  able-bodied  young 
man  who  will  gladly  take  charge  of  a 
rifle,  on  the  condition  that  he  is  to  be  its 
owner  at  the  end  of  six  months,  if  he 
can  then  place  ten  successive  shots  in  a 
circle  of  a  foot  in  diameter  at  two  hun- 
dred yards. 

"  A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough."  The 
word  has  been  uttered  in  trumpet-tones 
from  the  battle-fields  of  the  South.  Let 
us  prove  that  we  are  wise,  by  acting  at 
once  upon  its  suggestions. 
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THE   PILGRIMAGE. 


The  morning  sun  rose  clear  and  love- 
ly on  the  old  red  rocks  of  Sorrento,  and 
danced  in  a  thousand  golden  scales  and 
ripples  on  the  wide  Mediterranean.  The 
shadows  of  the  gorge  were  pierced  by 
long  golden  shafts  of  light,  here  falling 
on  some  moist  bed  of  crimson  cyclamen, 
there  shining  through  a  waving  tuft  of 
gladiolus,  or  making  the  abundant  yel- 
low fringes  of  the  broom  more  vivid  in 
their  brightness.  The  velvet-mossy  old 
bridge,  in  the  far  shadows  at  the  bottom, 
was  lit  up  by  a  chance  beam,  and  seemed 
as  if  it  mic 
fairj'-land. 

There  had  been  a  bustle  and  stir  be- 
times in  the  little  dove-cot,  for  to-mor- 
row the  inmates  were  to  leave  it  for  a 
long,  adventurous  journey. 

To  old  Elsie,  the  journey  back  to  Rome, 
the  city  of  her  former  days  of  prosperity, 
the  place  which  had  witnessed  her  ambi- 
tious hopes,  her  disgrace  and  downfall,  was 
iuU  of  painful  ideas.  There  arose  to  her 
memory,  like  a  picture,  those  princely 
halls,  with  their  slippery,  cold  mosaic 
floors,  their  long  galleries  of  statues  and 
paintings,  their  enchanting  gardens,  mu- 
sical with  the  voice  of  mossy  fountains, 


fragrant  with  the  breath  of  roses  and  jes- 
samines, where  the  mother  of  Agnes  had 
spent  the  hours  of  her  youth  and  beauty. 
She  seemed  to  see  her  flitting  hither  and 
thither  down  the  stately  ilex-avenues, 
like  some  gay  singing-bird,  to  whom  were 
given  gilded  cages  and  a  constant  round 
of  caresses  and  sweets,  or  like  the  flowers 
in  the  parterres,  which  lived  and  died  only 
as  the  graceful  accessories  of  the  gran- 
deur of  an  old  princely  family. 

She  compared,  mentally,  the  shaded 
and  secluded  life  which  Agnes  had  led 
with  the  specious  and  fatal  brilliancy 
which  had  been  the  lot  of  her  mother,  — 
her  simple  peasant  garb  with  those  re- 
membered visions  of  jewelry  and  silk  and 
embroideries  with  which  the  partial  pat- 
ronage of  the  Duchess  or  the  ephemeral 
passion  of  her  son  had  decked  out  the 
poor  Isella ;  and  then  came  swelling  at 
her  heart  a  tumultuous  thought,  one  which 
she  had  repressed  and  kept  down  for 
years  with  all  the  force  of  pride  and  ha- 
tred. Agnes,  peasant -girl  though  she 
seemed,  had  yet  the  blood  of  that  proud 
old  family  in  her  veins ;  the  marriage  had 
been  a  true  one ;  she  herself  had  witness- 
ed it. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  she  said  to  herself, "  were 
justice  done,  she  would  now  be  a  prin- 
cess, —  a  fit  mate  for  the  nobles  of  the 
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turned  round,  he  walked  away  a  piece, 
an'  then  'e  corned  back,  an'  looked. 

"  So  I  found  a  high  piece,  wl'  a  wall 
of  ice  atop  for  shelter,  ef  it  corned  on 
to  blow  ;  an'  so  I  stood,  an'  said,  an'  sung. 
I  knowed  well  I  was  on'y  driftun  away. 

"It  was  tarrible  lonely  In  the  night, 
when  night  corned :  it 's  no  use  !  'T  was 
tarrible  lonely :  but  I  'ould  n'  think,  ef  I 
could  help  it ;  an'  I  prayed  a  bit,  an'  kep' 
■up  my  psalms,  an'  varses  out  o'  the  Bible, 
I  'd  a-larned.  I  had  n'  a-prayed  for 
sleep,  but  for  wakun  all  night,  an'  there 
I  was,  standun. 

"  The  moon  was  out  agen,  so  bright ; 
an'  all  the  hills  of  ice  shinun  up  to  her ; 
an'  stars  twinklun,  so  busy,  all  over  ;  an' 
No'ther'  Lights  goun  up  wl'  a  faint  blaze, 
seemunly,  from  th'  ice,  an'  meetun  up 
aloft ;  an'  sometimes  a  great  groanun,  an' 
more  times  tarrible  loud  shrlekun !  There 
was  great  white  fields,  an'  great  white 
hills,  like  countries,  comun  down  to  be 
destroyed;  an'  some  great  bargs  a-goun 
faster,  an'  tearun  through,  breakun  others 
to  pieces ;  an'  the  groanun  an'  screechun, 
—  ef  all  the  dead  that  ever  was,  wl'  theu' 

white  clothes But  no  ! "  said  the  stout 

fisherman,  recalling  himself  from  gazing, 
as  he  seemed  to  be,  on  the  far-off  ghastly 
scene,  In  memory. 

"  No !  —  an'  thank  'E's  marcy,  I  'm  sittun 
by  my  own  room.  'E  took^d  me  off :  but 
't  was  a  dreadful  sight,  ^ — it  'S}i|s*u4e, -V 
ef  a  body  'd  let  'e'sself  think !  I  sId  a 
great  black  bear,  an'  hard  un  growl ;  an' 
't  was  feelun,  like,  to  hear  un  so  bold  an' 
so  stout,  among  all  they  dreadful  things, 
an'  bumby  the  time  'ould  come  when  'e 
could  n'  save  'e'sself,  do  what  'e  woul'. 

"  An'  more  times  't  was  all  still :  on'y 
swiles  bawlun,  all  over.  Ef  It  had  n'  a- 
been  for  they  poor  swiles,  how  could  I 
Stan'  it  ?  Many 's  the  one  I  'd  a-ketched, 
day-time,  an'  talked  to  im,  an'  patted  un 
on  the  head,  as  ef  they  'd  a-been  dogs  by 
the  door,  like ;  an'  they  'd  oose  to  shut 
their  eyes,  an'  draw  their  poor  foolish  faces 
together.  It  seemed  nelghbor-hke  to  have 
some  live  thing. 

"  So  I  kep'  awake,  sayun  an'  singun,  an' 
it  was  n'  very  cold  ;  an'  so  —  first  thing  I 


knowed,  I  started,  an'  there  I  was  lyun 
In  a  heap ;  an'  I  must  have  been  asleep, 
an'  did  n'  know  how  't  was,  nor  how  long 
I  'd  a-been  so :  an'  some  sort  o'  baste  start- 
ed away,  an'  'e  must  have  waked  me  up ;  I 
could  n'  rightly  see  what 't  was,  wi'  sleep- 
iness :  an'  then  I  hard  a  sound,  sounded 
like  breakers ;  an'  that  waked  me  fairly, 
'T  was  like  a  lee-shore ;  an'  't  was  a  com- 
fort to  think  o'  land,  ef  't  was  on'y  to  be 
wrecked  on  Itself:  but  I  did  n'  go,  an' 
I  stood  an'  listened  to  un ;  an'  now  an' 
agen  I  'd  walk  a  piece,  back  an'  forth, 
an'  back  an'  forth ;  an'  so  I  passed  a 
many,  many  longsome  hours,  seemunly, 
tull  night  goed  down  tarrible  slowly,  an' 
it  comed  up  day  o'  t'  other  side  :  an'  there 
was  n'  no  land  ;  nawthun  but  great  moun- 
tains meltun  an'  breakun  up,  an'  fields 
wastun  away.  I  sid  't  was  a  rollun  barg 
made  the  noise  like  breakers,  throwun  up 
great  seas  o'  both  sides  of  un ;  no  sight 
nor  sign  o'  shore,  nor  ship,  but  dazun 
white,  —  enough  to  blind  a  body,  —  an' 
I  knowed  't  was  all  floatun  away,  over 
the  say.  Then  I  said  my  prayers,  an' 
tooked  a  drink  o'  water,  an'  set  out  agen 
for  Nor-norwest :  't  was  all  I  could  do. 
Sometimes  snow,  an'  more  times  fair  agen ; 
but  no  sign  o'  man's  things,  an'  no  sign 
o'  land,  on'y  white  ice  an'  black  water ; 
an'  ef.a  schooner  was  n'  Into  un  a'ready, 
't  was  i#  likely  they  woul',  for  we  was 
getljn  wrd§]^^  ^rtjer  aVay.  Tired  I 
was  wl'  goun,  though  I  had  n'  walked 
more  'n  a  twenty  or  thirty  mile,  mubbe, 
an'  it  all  comun  down  so  fast  as  I  could 
go  up,  an'  faster,  an'  never  stoppun ! 
'T  was  a  tarrible  long  journey  up  over 
the  driftun  Ice,  at  sea !  So,  then  I  went 
on  a  high  bit  to  wait  tull  all  was  done :  I 
thowt  't  would  be  last  to  melt,  an'  mubbe, 
I  thowt,  'e  may  capsize  wi'  me,  when  I 
did  n'  know  (for  I  don'  say  I  was  stout- 
hearted) :  an'  I  prayed  Un  to  take  care 
o'  them  I  loved ;  an'  the  tears  comed. 
Then  I  felt  somethun  tryun  to  turn  me 
round  like,  an'  it  seemed  as  ef  she  was 
doun  It,  somehow,  an'  she  seemed  to  be 
very  nigh,  somehow,  an'  I  did  n'  look. 

"  After  a  bit,  I  got  up  to  look  out  where 
most  swiles  was,  for  company,  while  I  was 
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livun :  an*  the  first  look  struck  me  a'most 
like  a  bullet !  There  I  sid  a  sail !  'T  loas 
a  sail,  an'  't  was  like  heaven  openun,  an' 
God  settun  her  down  there.  About  three 
mile  away  she  was,  to  nothe'ard,  in  th' 
Ice. 

"I  could  ha'  sid,  at  first  look,  what 
schooner  't  was  ;  but  I  did  n'  want  to  look 
hard  at  her.  I  kep'  my  peace,  a  spurt, 
an'  then  I  runned  an'  bawled  out,  '  Glory 
be  to  God ! '  an'  then  I  stopped,  an'  made 
proper  thanks  to  Un.  An'  there  she  was, 
same  as  ef  I  'd  a-walked  off  from  her  an 
hour  ago  !  It  felt  so  long  as  ef  I  'd  been 
livun  years,  an'  they  would  n'  know  me, 
sca'ce.  Somehow  I  did  n'  think  I  could 
come  up  wi'  her. 

"  I  started,  in  the  name  o'  God,  wi'  all 
my  might,  an'  went,  an'  went,— 't  was  a  five 
mile,  wi'  goun  round,  —  an'  got  her,  thank 
God!  'T  was  n'  the  Baccaloue,  (I  sid 
that  long  before,)  't  was  t'  other  schoon- 
er, the  Sparrow,  repairun  damages  they 
'd  got  day  before.  So  that  kep'  'em  there, 
an'  I  'd  a-been  took  from  one  an'  brought 
to  t'  other. 

"  I  could  n'  do  a  hand's  turn  tull  we 
got  into  the  Bay  agen, —  I  was  so  clear 
beat  out.  The  Sparrow  kep'  her  men, 
an'  fotch  home  about  thirty-eight  hundred 
swiles,  an'  a  poor  man  off  th'  Ice :  but 


they,  poor  fellows,  that  I  went  out  wi', 
never  corned  no  more  ;  an'  I  never  went 
agen. 

"  I  kep'  the  skin  o'  the  poor  baste,  Sir : 
that 's  'e  on  rpy  cap." 

When  the  planter  had  fairly  finished 
his  tale,  it  was  a  little  while  before  I  could 
teach  my  eyes  to  see  the  things  about  me 
in  their  places.  The  slow-going  sail,  out- 
side, I  at  first  saw  as  the  schooner  that 
brought  away  the  lost  man  from  the  Ice  ; 
the  green  of  the  earth  would  not,  at  first, 
show  itself  through  the  white  with  which 
the  fancy  covered  it ;  and  at  first  I  could 
not  quite  feel  that  the  ground  was  fast 
under  my  feet.  I  even  mistook  one  of 
my  own  men  (the  sight  of  whom  was  to 
warn  me  that  I  was  wanted  elsewhere) 
for  one  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Spar- 
row of  a  generation  ago. 

I  got  the  tale  and  its  scene  gathered 
away,  presently,  inside  my  mind,  and 
shook  mj^self  into  a  present  association 
•with  surrounding  things,  and  took  my 
leave.  I  went  away  the  more  gratified 
that  I  had  a  chance  of  lifting  my  cap  to 
a  matron,  dark-haired  and  comely,  (who, 
I  was  sure,  at  a  glance,  had  once  been 
the  maiden  of  Benjie  Westham's  "  troth- 
plight,")  and  receiving  albandsome  curtsy 
in  return.  « 
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m. 

I 

THE  FORCED  MARCH  TO  SPRINGFIELD. 

Bolivar,  October  2&t7i.  Zagonyi's  success 
has  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army. 
The  old  stagers  took  it  coolly,  but  the 
green  hands  revealed  their  excitement 
by  preparing  for  instant  battle.  Pistols 
were  oiled  and  reloaded,  and  swords 
sharpened.  We  did  all  this  a  month 
ago,  before  leaving  St.  Louis.  We  then 
expected  a  battle,  and  went  forth  with 


the  shadow  and  the  sunshine  of  that  ex- 
pectation upon  our  hearts ;  but  up  to  this 
time  we  have  not  seen  a  shot  fired  in 
earnest.  Now  the  blast  of  war  blows  in 
our  ears,  and  we  instinctively  "stiffen 
the  sinews  and  summon  up  the  blood." 

Captain  H.,  the  young  chevalier  of 
the  staff,  whom  we  have  named  Le  Beau 
Capitaine,  went  this  morning  to  St.  Louis 
with  inteUigence  of  the  victory.  He  has 
ninety  miles  to  ride  before  midnight,  to 
catch  to-morrow's  train. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  excitement 
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•wliicli  prevailed,  we  ■were  on  horseback 
this  morning  long  before  it  was  necessary, 
when  the  General  sent  us  word  that  the 
staff  might  go  forward,  and  he  would  over- 
take us.  The  gay  and  brilliant  cavalcade 
which  marched  out  of  Jefferson  City  is 
destroyed,  —  the  maimed  and  bleeding 
Guard  is  reposing  a  few  miles  south  of 
Bolivar, — the  detachment  which  was  left 
at  head-quarters  has  gone  on  to  join  the 
main  body, — and  the  staff,  broken  into 
small  parties,  straggles  along  the  road. 
A  more  beautiful  day  never  delighted 
the  earth.  The  atmosphere  is  warm,  the 
sky  cloudless,  and  the  distance  is  filled 
with  a  soft  dreamy  haze,  which  veils,  but 
does  not  conceal,  the  purple  hills  and 
golden  forests. 

A  few  miles  south  of  our  last  night's 
camp  we  came  out  upon  a  large  prairie, 
called  the  Twenty-Five  Mile  Prairie.  It 
is  an  undulating  plain,  seven  miles  wide 
and  twenty -five  long.  It  was  the  In- 
tention to  concentrate  the  army  here. 
A  more  favorable  position  for  reviewing 
and  manoeuvring  a  large  force  cannot  be 
found.  But  the  plan  has  been  changed. 
We  must  hasten  to  Springfield,  lest  the 
Rebels  seize  the  place,  capture  White  and 
our  wounded,  and  throw  a  cloud  over 
Zagonyi's  brilliant  victory. 

Passing  from  the  prairie,  we  entered  a 
broad  belt  of  timber,  and  soon  reached  a 
fine  stream.  We  drew  rein  at  a  farm- 
house on  the  top  of  the  river-bank,  where 
we  found  a  pleasant  Union  family.  The 
farmer  came  out,  and,  thinking  Colonel 
Eaton  was  the  General,  offered  him  two 
superb  apples,  large  enough  for  foot-balls. 
He  was  disappointed  to  find  his  mistake, 
and  to  be  compelled  to  withdraw  the 
pi'offered  gift.  Sigel  encamped  here  last 
night,  and  the  dibris  of  his  camp-fires 
checker  the  hill-side  and  the  flats  along 
the  margin  of  the  creek.  After  waiting 
an  hour,  the  General  not  coming  up. 
Colonel  Eaton  and  myself  set  out  alone 
over  a  road  which  was  crowded  with 
Sigel's  wagons.  Everything  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  extraordinary  energy  and 
efiiciency  of  that  officer.  This  morning 
he  started  before  day,  and  he  will  be 


in  Springfield  by  noon  to-mon-ow.  His 
train  is  made  up  of  materials  which  would 
drive  most  generals  to  despair.  There  are 
mule-teams,  and  ox-teams,  and  in  some 
cases  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  hitched  to- 
gether. There  are  army-wagons,  box- 
wagons,  lumber-wagons,  hay-racks,  bug- 
gies, carriages,  —  in  fact,  every  kind  of 
animal  and  every  description  of  vehicle 
which  could  be  found  in  the  country. 
Most  of  our  division-commanders  would 
have  refused  to  leave  camp  with  such  a 
train ;  but  Sigel  has  made  it  answer  his 
purpose,  and  here  he  is,  fifty  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  any  other  officer,  tearing  after 
Price. 

We  were  jogging  painfully  over  the 
incumbered  road,  and  through  clouds  of 
dust,  when  an  officer  rode  up  in  great 
haste,  and  asked  for  Dr.  C,  who  was 
needed  at  the  camp  of  the  Guards.  By 
reason  of  the  broken  order  in  which  the 
staff  rode  to-day,  he  could  not  be  found. 
For  two  mortal  hours  unlucky  aides-de- 
camp dashed  to  the  front  and  the  rear, 
and  scoured  the  country  for  five  miles 
upon  the  flanks,  visiting  the  farm-houses 
in  search  of  the  missing  surgeon.  At 
last  he  was  found,  and  hurried  on  to  the 
relief  of  the  Guard.  At  this  moment  the 
General  came  up,  and,  to  our  astonish- 
ment, Zagonyi  was  riding  beside  him, 
bearing  upon  his  trim  person  no  mark 
of  yesterday's  fatigue  and  danger.  The 
Major  fell  behind,  and  rode  into  Bolivar 
with  me.  On  the  way  we  met  Lieuten- 
ant Maythenyi  of  the  Guard. 

Our  camp  is  on  the  farm  of  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature  who  is  now  serv- 
ing under  Price.  His  white  cottage  and 
well-ordered  farm-buildings  are  surround- 
ed by  rich  meadows,  bearing  frequent 
groups  of  noble  trees ;  the  fences  are  in 
good  condition,  and  the  whole  place  wears 
an  air  of  thrift  and  prosperity  which  must 
be  foreign  to  Missouri  even  in  her  best 
estate. 

Springfield,  October  2ith.  Few  of  those 
who  endured  the  labor  of  yesterday  will 
forget  the  march  into  Springfield.  At 
midnight  of  Saturday,  the  Sharp-shooters 
were  sent  on  in  wagons,  and  at  two  in 
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the  morning  the  Benton  Cadets  started, 
with  orders  to  march  that  day  to  Spring- 
field, thirty  miles.  Their  departure  broke 
the  repose  of  the  camp.  To  add  to  the 
confusion,  a  report  was  spread  that  the 
General  intended  to  start  at  daybreak,  and 
that  we  must  have  breakfast  at  four  o'clock 
and  be  ready  for  the  saddle  at  six.  This 
programme  was  carried  out.  Long  before 
day  our  servants  called  us ;  fires  were 
lighted,  and  breakfast  eaten  by  starlight. 
Before  dawn  the  wagons  were  packed 
and  horses  saddled.  But  the  General 
had  no  intention  of  going  so  early ;  the 
report  had  its  origin  in  the  uneasy  brain 
of  some  officer  who  probably  thought 
the  General  ought  to  leave  at  daybreak. 
Some  of  the  old  heads  paid  no  attention 
to  the  report,  or  did  not  hear  it,  and  they 
were  deep  in  the  pleasures  of  the  morn- 
ing nap  while  we  poor  fellows  were  shiv- 
ering over  our  breakfast. 

Colonel  Wyman  reported  himself  at 
Bolivar,  having  marched  from  Kolla  and 
beaten  the  Rebels  in  three  engagements. 
The  General  set  out  at  nine  o'clock  for 
our  thirty-mile  ride.  The  black  horse  fell 
into  his  usual  scrambling  gait,  and  we 
pounded  along  uneasily  after  him.  As 
we  passed  through  Bolivar,  the  inhabitants 
came  into  the  streets  and  greeted  us  with 
cheers  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs, 
—  a  degree  of  interest  which  is  not  often 
exhibited.  Fording  a  small  stream,  we 
came  into  Wyman's  camp,  and  thence 
upon  a  long,  rolling  prairie.  An  hour's 
ride  brought  us  to  the  place  where  the 
Guard  encamped  the  night  before.  The 
troops  had  left,  but  the  wounded  officers 
were  still  in  a  neighboring  house,  waiting 
for  our  ambulances.  Those  who  were 
able  to  walk  came  out  to  see  the  Gen- 
eral. He  received  them  with  marked 
kindness.  At  times  like  this,  he  has  a 
simple  grace  and  poetry  of  expression  and 
a  tenderness  of  manner  which  are  very 
winning.  He  spoke  a  few  words  to  each 
of  the  brave  fellows,  which  brought  smiles 
to  their  faces  and  tears  into  their  eyes. 
Next  came  our  turn,  and  we  were  soon 
listening  to  the  incidents  of  the  fearful 
fray.    None  of  them  are  severely  wound- 


ed, except  Kennedy,  and  he  will  proba- 
bly lose  an  arm.  We  saw  them  all  placed 
in  the  ambulances,  and  then  fell  in  be- 
hind the  black  pacer. 

A  short  distance  farther  on,  a  very 
amusing  scene  occurred.  The  road  in 
front  was  nearly  filled  by  a  middle-aged 
woman,  fat  enough  to  have  been  the  orig- 
inal of  some  of  the  pictures  which  are  dis- 
played over  the  booths  at  a  county  fair. 

"  Are  you  Gin'ral  Freemount  ?  "  she 
shouted,  her  loud  voice  husky  with  rage. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  General  in  a  low 
tone,  somewhat  abashed  at  the  formidable 
obstruction  in  his  path,  and  occupied  in 
restraining  the  black  pacer,  who  was  as 
much  frightened  at  the  huge  woman  as 
he  could  have  been  at  a  park  of  artil- 
lery. 

"  Waal,  you  're  the  man  I  want  to  see. 
I  'm  a  widder,  I  wus  born  in  Old  Ken- 
tuck,  and  am  a  Union,  and  allers  wus  a 
Union,  and  will  be  a  Union  to  the  eend, 
clear  grit." 

She  said  this  with  startling  earnestness 
and  velocity  of  utterance,  and  paused, 
the  veins  in  her  face  swollen  almost  to 
bursting.  The  black  pacer  bounded  from 
one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other,  throw- 
ing the  whole  party  into  confusion. 

The  General  raised  his  cap  and  ask- 
ed,— 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  good  wom- 
an ?  " 

"Matter,  Gin'ral!  Ther'  's  enough 
the  matter.  I  've  allers  gi'n  the  so- 
gers all  they  wanted.  I  gi'n  'em  turkeys 
and  chickens  and  eggs  and  butter  and 
bread.  And  I  never  charged  'em  any- 
thing for  it.  They  tuk  all  my  corn,  and 
I  never  said  nuthing.  I  allers  treated 
'em  well,  for  I  'm  Union,  and  so  wus 
my  man,  who  died  more  nor  six  yeah 
ago." 

She  again  paused,  evidently  for  no 
reason  except  to  escape  a  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy. 

"  But  tell  me  what  you  want  now.  I 
will  see  to  it  that  you  have  justice,"  in- 
terrupted the  General. 

"  You  see,  Gin'ral,  last  night  some  so- 
gers come  and  tuk  my  ox-chains,  —  two 
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on  'em,  —  all  I  've  got  —  and  I  can't  buy 
no  more  in  these  war-times,  I  can't  do 
any  work  withont  them  chains :  thev  'd  'a' 
better  uy  tuk  my  teams  with  'em,  too." 

"How  much  were  your  ox -chains 
"worth,"  said  the  General,  laughing. 

"  Waal  now,"  answered  the  fat  one, 
moderating  her  tone,  "they  're  wuth  a 
good  deal  jes'  now.  The  war  has  made 
such  things  dreffle  deah.  The  big  one 
wus  the  best  I  eyer  see ;  bought  it  last 
yeah,  up  at  Hirunan's  store  in  Boliyar; 

that  chain  was  wuth — waal  now Ho, 

Jim  I  ho,  Dick !  come  y'ere  I  Gin'ral  Free- 
mount  wants  to  know  how  much  them 
ox-chedns  wus  wuth." 

A  lazT  negro  and  a  lazier  white  man, 
the  latter  whittling  a  piece  of  cedar, 
walked  slowly  from  the  house  to  the  road, 
and,  leaning  against  the  fence,  began  in 
drawling  tones  to  discuss  the  yalue  of 
the  ox-chains,  how  much  they  cost,  how 
much  it  would  take  to  buy  new  ones 
in  these  times.  One  thought  "may-be 
fotir  dollars  wud  do,"  but  the  other  was 
sure  they  could  not  be  bought  for  less 
than  five.  There  was  no  promise  of  a 
decision,  and  the  black  pacer  was  floun- 
dering about  in  a  perfect  agony  of  fejir. 
At  last  the  General  drew  out  a  gold  ea- 
gle and  gaye  it  to  the  woman,  asking.  — 

"  Is  that  enough  ?  " 

She  took  the  money  with  a  ludicrous 
expression  of  joy  and  astonishment  at 
the  rare  sight,  but  exclaimed,  — 

"  Lor'  bless  me  1  it  "s  too  much,  Gin'ral ! 
I  don't  wamt  more  nor  my  rights.  It  's 
too  much." 

But  the  General  spurred  by  her,  and 
we  followed,  leaying  the  "  Union  "  shout- 
ing after  us,  "  It 's  too  much !  It 's  more 
nor  I  expected  1 "  She  must  have  re- 
ceived an  impression  of  the  simplicity 
and  promptitude  of  the  quartermaster's 
department  which  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  had  more  to  do  with  it 
will  hardly  sustain. 

Our  road  was  filled  with  teams  be- 
longing to  Sigel's  train,  and  the  dust  was 
very  oppressive.  At  length  it  became 
so  distressing  to  our  animals  that  the 
General  permitted  us  to  separate  from 


him  and  break  up  into  small  parties,  I 
made  the  rest  of  the  journey  in  company 
with  Colonel  Eaton.  Our  road  lay  through 
the  most  picturesque  region  we  had  seen. 
The  Ozark  Mountains  filled  the  southern 
horizon,  and  ranges  of  hill^  swept  along 
our  flanks.  The  broad  prairies,  covered 
with  tall  grass  waving  and  rustling  in 
the  light  breeze,  were  succeeded  by 
patches  of  woods,  through  which  the  road 
passed,  winding  among  picturesque  hills 
covered  with  golden  forests  and  inlaid 
with  the  silver  of  swift-running  crystal 
streams. 

As  we  came  near  the  town,  we  saw 
many  evidences  of  the  rapid  march  Si- 
gel  had  made.  We  passed  large  ntmi- 
bers  of  straggler.  Some  were  limping 
along,  weary  and  foot-sore,  others  were 
h-ing  by  the  road-side,  and  every  farm- 
house was  filled  with  exhausted  men.  A 
mile  or  two  from  Springfield  we  overtook 
the  Cadets.  They  had  marched  thirty 
mUes  since  morning,  and  had  halted  be- 
side a  brook  to  wash  themselves.  As 
we  approached.  Colonel  Marshall  dressed 
the  ranks,  the  colors  were  flung  out,  the 
music  struck  up,  and  the  Cadets  march- 
ed into  Springfield  in  as  good  order  as  if 
they  had  just  left  camp. 

It  was  a  gala-day  in  Springfield.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  fl^-ing  from  win- 
dows and  house-tops,  and  ladies  and 
children,  with  Httle  flags  in  their  hands, 
stood  on  the  door-steps  to  welcome  us. 
This  is  the  prettiest  town  I  have  found 
in  Missouri,  and  we  can  see  the  remains 
of  former  thrift  and  comfort  worthy  a 
village  in  the  Talley  of  the  Merrimack  or 
Genesee.  It  has  suffered  severely  from 
tihe  war.  From  its  position  it  is  the  key 
to  Southern  Missouri,  and  all  decisive 
battles  for  the  possession  of  that  region 
must  be  fought  near  Springfield.  This 
is  the  third  Union  army  which  has  been 
here,  and  the  Confederate  armies  have 
already  occupied  the  place  twice.  When 
the  Federals  came,  the  leading  Secession- 
ists fled ;  and  when  the  Eebels  came,  the 
most  prominent  Union  men  ran  away. 
Thus  by  the  working  of  events  the  town 
has  lost  its  chief  citizens,  and  their  resi- 
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dences  are  either  deserted  or  have  been 
sacked.  War's  dreary  record  is  wi'itten 
upon  the  dismantled  houses,  the  wasted 
gardens,  the  empty  storehouses,  and  the 
deserted  taverns.  The  market,  which 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Plaza,  was  last 
night  fired  by  a  crazy  old  man,  well  known 
here,  and  pre^nously  thought  to  be  harm- 
less :  it  now  stands  a  black  ruin,  a  type 
of  the  desolation  which  broods  over  the 
once  happy  and  prosperous  town. 

Near  the  market  is  a  substantial  brick 
edifice,  newly  built,  —  the  county  court- 
house. It  is  used  as  a  hospital,  and  we 
were  told  that  the  dead  Guardsmen  were 
lying  in  the  basement.  Colonel  Eaton 
and  myself  dismounted,  and  entered  a 
long,  narrow  room  in  which  lay  sixteen 
ghastly  figures  in  open  cofiins  of  unpaint- 
ed  pine,  ranged  along  the  walls.  All  were 
shot  to  death  except  one.  They  seemed 
to  have  died  easily,  and  many  wore  smiles 
upon  their  faces.  Death  had  come  so 
suddenly  that  the  color  still  lingered  in 
their  boyish  cheeks,  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  wax-figures.  Near  the  door 
was  the  manly  form  of  the  sergeant  of  the 
first  company,  who,  while  on  the  march, 
rode  immediately  in  front  of  the  Gen- 
erjiL  We  all  knew  him  well.  He  was 
a  model  soldier :  his  dress  always  neat,  his 
horse  well  groomed,  the  trappings  clean, 
and  his  sabre-scabbard  bright.  He  lay 
as  cahn  and  placid  as  if  asleep ;  and  a 
small  blue  mark  between  his  nose  and  left 
eye  told  the  story  of  his  death.  Opposite 
him  was  a  terrible  spectacle,  —  the  bruis- 
ed, mangled,  and  distorted  shape  of  a 
bright-eyed  lad  belonging  to  the  Ken- 
tucky company.  I  had  often  remarked 
his  arch,  mirthful,  Irish-like  face ;  and  the 
evening  the  Guard  left  camp  he  brought 
me  a  letter  to  send  to  his  mother,  and 
talked  of  the  fun  he  was  going  to  have 
at  Springfield.  His  body  was  found  seven 
nules  from  the  battle-field,  stripped  na- 
ked. There  was  neither  bullet-  nor  sa- 
bre-wound upon  him,  but  his  skuU  had 
been  beaten  in  by  a  score  of  blows.  The 
cowards  had  taken  him  prisoner,  carried 
him  with  them  in  their  flight,  and  then 
robbed  and  murdered  him. 


After  leaving  the  hospital  we  met  Ma- 
jor White,  whom  we  supposed  to  be  a 
prisoner.  He  is  quite  ill  from  the  ef- 
fects of  exposure  and  anxiety.  With 
his  little  band  of  twenty-four  men  he 
held  the  town,  protecting  and  caring  for 
the  wounded,  until  Sigel  came  in  yester- 
day noon. 

Head-quarters  were  established  at  the 
residence  of  Colonel  Phelps,  the  member 
of  Congress  from  this  district,  and  our 
tents  are  now  grouped  in  front  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  house.  The  wagons  did  not 
come  up  untQ  midnight,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  forage  for  our  supper  and  lodg- 
ing. A  widow  lady  who  lives  near  gave 
some  half-dozen  officers  an  excellent 
meal,  and  Major  White  and  myself  slept 
on  the  floor  of  her  sitting-room. 

This  afternoon  the  Guardsmen  were 
buried  with  solemn  ceremony.  We  plac- 
ed the  sixteen  in  one  huge  grave.  Up- 
on a  grassy  hill-side,  and  beneath  the 
shade  of  tall  trees,  the  brave  boys  sleep 
in  the  soil  they  have  hallowed  by  their 
valor. 

We  are  so  far  in  advance  that  there  is 
some  solicitude  lest  we  may  be  attacked 
before  the  other  divisions  come  up.  Sigel 
has  no  more  than  five  thousand  men,  and 
the  addition  of  our  little  column  makes 
the  whole  force  here  less  than  six  thou- 
sand. Asboth  is  two  days'  march  behind. 
McKinstry  is  on  the  Pomme-de-Terre, 
seventy  miles  north,  and  Pope  is  about 

the  same  distance.     Hunter we  do 

not  know  precisely  where  he  is,  but  we 
suppose  him  to  be  south  of  the  Osage, 
and  that  he  will  come  by  the  Bufia- 
lo  road :  he  has  not  reported  for  some 
time.  Price  is  at  Neosho,  fiftj'-four  miles 
to  the  southwest.  Should  he  advance 
rapidly,  it  will  need  energetic  marching 
to  bring  up  our  reinforcements.  Price 
and  McCulloch  have  joined,  and  there 
are  rumors  that  Hardee  has  reached  their 
camp  with  ten  thousand  men.  The  best 
information  we  can  get  places  the  ene- 
my's force  at  thirty  thousand  men  and 
thirty-two  pieces  of  artillery.  Deserters 
are  numerous.  I  have  interrogated  a 
number  of  them  to-day,  and  they  aU  say 
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they  came  away  because  Price  was  re- 
treating, and  they  did  not  wish  to  be  tak- 
en so  far  from  their  homes.  They  also 
say  that  the  time  for  which  his  men  are 
enlisted  expires  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, and  if  he  does  not  fight,  his  army 
will  dissolve. 


SLAVERY. 

Springfield,  October  SOih.  Asboth 
brought  in  his  division  this  morning,  and 
soon  after  Lane  came  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade.  It  was  a  motley  procession, 
made  up  of  the  desperate  fighters  of 
the  Kansas  borders  and  about  two  hun- 
dred negroes.  The  contrabands  were 
mounted  and  armed,  and  rode  through 
the  streets  rolling  about  in  their  saddles 
with  their  shiny  faces  on  a  broad  grin. 

The  disposition  to  be  made  of  fugitive 
slaves  is  a  subject  which  every  day  pre- 
sents itself.  The  camps  and  even  head- 
quarters are  filled  with  runaways.  Sev- 
eral negroes  came  from  St.  Louis  as  ser- 
vants of  staff-officers,  and  these  men  have 
become  a  sort  of  Vigilance  Committee  to 
secure  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  in  our 
neighborhood.  The  new-comers  are  em- 
ployed to  do  the  work  about  camp,  and 
we  find  them  very  useful,  —  and  they 
serve  us  with  a  zeal  which  is  born  of 
their  long-bafiied  love  of  liberty.  The 
officers  of  the  regular  army  here  have 
little  sympathy  with  this  practical  Abo- 
litionism ;  but  it  is  very  different  with 
the  volunteers  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  army  at  large.  The  men  do  not  talk 
much  about  it ;  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
think  very  profoundly  upon  the  social 
and  legal  questions  involved ;  they  are 
Abolitionists  by  the  inexorable  logic  of 
their  situation.  However  ignorant  or 
thoughtless  they  may  be,  they  know  that 
they  are  here  at  the  peril  of  their  Uves, 
facing  a  stern,  vigilant,  and  relentless  foe. 
To  subdue  this  foe,  to  cripple  and  de- 
stroy him,  is  not  only  their  duty,  but  the 
purpose  to  which  the  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation concentrates  all  their  energies. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  men  who,  like 
the  soldiers  of  the  Guard,  last  week  pur- 


sued Kebellion  into  the  very  valley  and 
shadow  of  death,  will  be  solicitous  to  pro- 
tect the  system  which  incited  their  ene- 
mies to  that  fearful  struggle,  and  hurried 
their  comrades  to  early  graves  ?  What 
laws  or  proclamations  can  control  men 
stimulated  by  such  memories  ?  The  stern 
decrees  of  fact  prescribe  the  conditions 
upon  which  this  war  must  be  waged.  An 
attempt  to  give  back  the  negroes  who  ask 
our  protection  would  demoralize  the  ar- 
my ;  an  order  to  assist  in  such  rendition 
would  be  resented  as  an  insult.  Fortu- 
nately, no  such  attempt  will  be  made. 
So  long  as  General  Fremont  is  in  com- 
mand of  this  department,  no  person,  white 
or  black,  will  be  taken  out  of  our  lines 
into  slavery.  The  flag  we  follow  will  be 
in  truth  what  the  nation  has  proudly 
called  it,  a  symbol  of  freedom  to  aU. 

The  other  day  a  farmer  of  the  neigh- 
borhood came  into  our  quarters,  seeking 
a  runaway  slave.  It  happened  that  the 
fugitive  had  been  employed  as  a  servant 
by  Colonel  Owen  Lovejoy.  Some  one 
told  the  man  to  apply  to  the  Colonel,  and 
he  entered  the  tent  of  that  officer  and 
said,  — 

"  Colonel,  I  am  told  you  have  got  my 
boy  Ben,  who  has  run  away  from  me." 

"  Your  boy  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Colonel ; 
"  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  boy  of 
yours." 

"  Yes,  there  he  is,"  insisted  the  mas- 
ter, pointing  to  a  negro  who  was  approach- 
ing. "  I  want  you  to  deliver  him  to  me  : 
you  have  no  right  to  him;  he  is  my 
slave." 

"  Your  slave  ?  "  shouted  Colonel  Love- 
joy,  springing  to  his  feet.  "  That  man  is  my 
servant.  By  his  own  consent  he  is  in  my 
service,  and  I  pay  him  for  his  labor,  which 
it  is  his  right  to  sell  and  mine  to  buy.  Do 
you  dare  come  here  and  claim  the  person 
of  my  servant  ?  He  is  entitled  to  my 
protection,  and  shall  have  it.  I  advise 
you  to  leave  this  camp  forthwith." 

The  farmer  was  astounded  at  the  cool 
way  in  which  the  Colonel  turned  the  ta- 
bles upon  him,  and  set  his  claim  to  the 
negro,  by  reason  of  having  hired  him, 
above  the  one  which  he  had  as  the  ne- 
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gro's  master.  He  left  hastily,  and  we  af- 
terwards learned  that  his  brother  and  two 
sons  were  in  the  Rebel  army. 

As  an  instance  of  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  some  of  the  fugitive  slaves  ad- 
dress our  sympathies,  I  may  mention  the 
case  of  Lanzy,  one  of  my  servants.  He 
came  to  my  tent  the  morning  after  I  ar- 
rived here,  ragged,  hungry,  foot-sore,  and 
weary.  Upon  inquiry,  I  have  found  his 
story  to  be  true.  He  is  nearly  white,  and 
is  the  son  of  his  master,  whose  residence 
is  a  few  miles  west  of  here,  but  who 
is  now  a  captain  under  Price,  —  a  fact 
which  does  not  predispose  me  to  the  ren- 
dition of  Lanzy,  should  he  be  pursued. 
He  is  married,  after  the  fashion  in  which 
slaves  are  usually  married,  and  has  two 
children.  But  his  wife  and  of  course  her 
children  belong  to  a  widow  lady,  whose 
estate  adjoins  his  master's  farm,  and  sev- 
eral months  ago,  by  reason  of  the  unset- 
tled condition  of  the  country,  Lanzy's 
wife  and  little  children  were  sold  and 
taken  down  to  the  Ked  River.  Fearing 
the  approach  of  the  Federal  forces,  last 
week  the  Rebel  captain  sent  instructions 
to  have  Lanzy  and  his  other  slaves  re- 
moved into  Arkansas.  This  purpose  was 
discovered,  and  Lanzy  and  a  very  old 
negro,  whom  he  calls  uncle,  fled  at  night. 
For  several  days  they  wandered  through 
the  forests,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Springfield.  How  can  a  man  establish 
a  stronger  claim  to  the  sympathy  and  pro- 
tection of  a  stranger  than  that  which  tyr- 
anny, misfortune,  and  miserj'  have  given 
to  this  poor  negro  upon  me  ?  Bereft  of 
wife  and  children,  whose  love  was  the 
sunshine  of  his  dark  and  dreary  life, 
threatened  with  instant  exile  from  which 
there  was  no  hope  of  escape,  what  was 
there  of  which  imagination  can  conceive 
that  could  increase  the  load  of  evil  which 
pressed  upon  this  unhappy  man  ?  Is  it 
strange  that  he  fled  from  his  hard  fate, 
as  the  hare  flies  from  the  hounds  ? 

His  case  is  by  no  means  extraordinary. 
Go  to  any  one  of  the  dusky  figures  loiter- 
ing around  yonder  fire,  and  you  will  hear 
a  moving  story  of  oppression  and  sorrow. 
Every  slave  who  runs  breathless  into  our 


lines  and  claims  the  soldier's  protection, 
not  only  appeals  to  him  as  a  soldier  strug- 
gling with  a  deadly  foe,  but  addresses 
every  generous  instinct  of  his  manhood. 
Mighty  forces  born  of  man's  sympathy 
for  man  are  at  work  in  this  war,  and  will 
continue  their  work,  whether  we  oppose 
or  yield  to  them. 

Yesterday  fifty-three  Delaware  Indians 
came  from  Kansas  to  serve  under  the 
General.  Years  ago  he  made  friends  of 
the  Delawares,  when  travelling  through 
their  countrj'  upon  his  first  journey  of 
exploration ;  and  hearing  that  he  was 
on  the  war-path,  the  tribe  have  sent  their 
best  young  warriors  to  join  him.  They 
are  descendants  of  the  famous  tribe  which 
once  dwelt  on  the  Delaware  River,  and 
belonged  to  the  confederacy  of  the  Six 
^Nations, — for  more  than  two  centuries  the 
most  powerful  Indian  community  in  Amer- 
ica. Their  ancient  prowess  remains.  The 
Delawares  are  feared  all  over  the  Plains, 
and  their  war-parties  have  often  pene- 
trated beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  car- 
rying terror  through  all  the  Indian  tribes. 
These  men  are  fine  specimens  of  their 
race,  —  tall,  lightly  formed,  and  agile. 
They  ride  little  shaggy  ponies,  rough 
enough  to  look  at,  but  very  hardy  and 
active ;  and  they  are  armed  with  the  old 
American  rifle,  the  traditional  weapon 
which  Cooper  places  in  the  hands  of  his 
red  heroes.  They  are  led  by  the  chief 
of  their  tribe,  Fall-Leaf,  a  dignified  per- 
sonage, past  the  noon  of  life,  but  showing 
in  his  erect  form  and  dark  eye  that  the 
fires  of  manhood  burn  with  undiminished 


THE    SITUATION. 

Spring  fields  November  \st.  It  is  certain 
that  Price  left  Neosho  on  Monday  and  is 
moving  towards  us.  He  probably  heard 
how  small  the  force  was  with  which  the 
General  arrived  here,  and  thinks  that  he 
can  overwhelm  us  before  the  other  di- 
visions come  up.  We  have  had  some 
fear  of  this  ourselves,  and  all  the  disposi- 
tions have  been  made  for  a  stubborn  de- 
fence in  case  we  are  attacked.    The  last 
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two  nights  we  have  slept  on  our  arms, 
with  our  horses  saddled  and  baggage  pack- 
ed. Now  all  danger  is  past:  a  part  of 
Pope's  division  came  in  this  morning,  and 
McKinstry  is  close  at  hand.  He  has 
marched  nearly  seventy  miles  in  three 
days.  The  evidence  that  Price  is  ad- 
vancing is  conclusive.  Our  scouts  have 
reported  that  he  was  moving,  and  numer- 
ous deserters  have  confirmed  these  re- 
ports ;  but  we  have  other  evidence  of 
the  most  undoubted  reliability.  During 
the  last  two  days,  hundreds  of  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  have  come  into  our 
lines,  —  Union  people  who  fled  at  the 
approach  of  the  Rebels.  I  have  talked 
with  a  number  of  these  fugitives  who  re- 
side southwest  from  here,  and  they  all 
represent  the  roads  to  be  filled  with  vast 
numbers  of  men  and  teams  going  towards 
Wilson's  Creek.  They  give  the  most 
exaggerated  estimates  of  the  number  of 
the  enemy,  placing  them  at  from  fifty 
thousand  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  men ;  but  the  scouts  and 
deserters  say  that  the  whole  force  does 
not  exceed  thirty-two  thousand,  and  of 
these  a  large  number  are  poorly  armed 
and  quite  undisciplined.  Hunter  has  not 
come  up,  nor  has  he  been  heard  from  di- 
rectly, but  there  is  a  report  that  yesterday 
he  had  not  left  the  Osage  :  if  this  be  true, 
he  will  not  be  here  in  time  for  the  battle. 

The  Rebel  generals  must  now  make 
their  choice  between  permitting  them- 
selves to  be  cut  off  from  their  base  of 
operations  and  sources  of  supply  and  re- 
inforcement, and  attempting  to  reach  For- 
syth, in  which  case  they  will  have  to  give 
us  battle.  The  movement  from  Neosho 
leaves  no  doubt  that  they  intend  to  fight. 
It  is  said  by  the  deserters  that  Price  would 
be  willing  to  avoid  an  engagement,  but 
he  is  forced  to  offer  battle  by  the  neces- 
sities of  his  position,  the  discontent  of  his 
followers,  the  approaching  expiration  of 
their  term  of  enlistment,  and  the  impor- 
tunities of  McCulloch,  who  declares  he 
will  not  make  another  retreat. 

We  are  now  perfectly  prepared.  Hunt- 
er's delay  leaves  us  with  only  twenty- 
two  thousand   men,   seventy  pieces   of 


artillery,  and  about  four  thousand  cav- 
alry. In  view  of  our  superiority  as 
respects  armament,  discipline,  and  ord- 
nance, we  are  more  than  a  match  for  our 
opponent.  We  sleep  to-night  in  constant 
expectation  of  an  attack :  two  guns  will 
be  fired  as  a  signal  that  the  enemy  are 
at  hand. 


THE   EEMOYAL. 

Springfield^  November  2d.  The  catas- 
trophe has  come  which  we  have  long 
dreaded,  but  for  which  we  were  in  no  de- 
gree prepared.  This  morning,  at  about 
ten  o'clock,  while  I  was  standing  in  front 
of  my  tent,  chatting  with  some  friends,  an 
officer  in  the  uniform  of  a  captain  of  the 
general  staff  rode  up,  and  asked  the  order- 
ly to  show  him  to  the  General.  He  went 
into  the  house,  and  in  a  few  moments 
came  out  and  rode  off.  I  soon  learned  that 
he  had  brought  an  order  from  General 
Scott  informing  General  Fremont  that 
he  was  tempojarily  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand, and  directing  him  to  transfer  it  to 
Major-General  Hunter  and  report  him- 
self to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  by 
letter.  The  order  was  originally  dated 
October  7th,  but  the  date  had  been  al- 
tered to  October  24th,  on  which  day  it 
left  St.  Louis,  —  the  day  the  Guards 
started  upon  their  expedition  to  Spring- 
field. 

This  order,  which,  on  the  very  eve  of 
consummation,  has  defeated  the  careful- 
ly matured  plans  upon  which  the  Gen- 
eral's fortunes  and  in  so  large  a  measure 
the  fortunes  of  the  country  depended,  — 
which  has  destroyed  the  results  of  three 
months  of  patient  labor,  transferring  to 
another  the  splendid  army  he  has  called 
together,  organized,  and  equipped,  and 
giving  to  another  the  laurel  wreath  of 
victory  which  now  hangs  ready  to  fall 
at  the  touch,  —  this  order,  which  has  dis- 
appointed so  many  long-cherished  hopes, 
was  received  by  our  magnanimous  Gen- 
eral without  a  word  of  complaint.  In 
his  noble  mind  there  was  no  doubt  or  hes- 
itation. He  obeyed  it  promptly  and  im- 
plicitly.    He  at  once  directed  Colonel 
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Eaton  to  issue  the  proper  order  trans- 
ferring the  command  to  General  Hunter, 
and  having  prepared  a  brief  address  to 
the  soldiers,  full  of  pathos  and  patriotic 
devotion,  he  rode  out  accompanied  by 
the  Delawares  to  examine  the  positions 
south  of  the  village. 

Hunter  has  not  yet  been  heard  from : 
three  couriers  have  been  sent  after  him. 
General  Pope  is  now  in  command  here. 
It  is  understood,  that,  until  the  Command- 
ing General  arrivfes,  the  army  will  stand 
upon  the  defensive,  and  that  no  engage- 
ment will  take  place,  unless  it  is  attacked. 
General  Fremont  and  his  staff  will  leave 
to-morrow  for  St.  Louis. 

This  evening  I  rode  through  Sigel's 
and  McKinstry's  camps.  The  general 
order  and  the  farewell  address  had  been 
read  to  the  regiments,  and  the  camp-fires 
were  surrounded  by  groups  of  excited 
soldiers,  and  cheers  for  Fremont  were 
heard  on  every  side. 

Noveviber  3d,  8  P.  M.  This  morning 
it  became  apparent  that  the  departure 
of  the  General  before  the  arrival  of  Hunt- 
er would  endanger  the  discipline  of  the 
army.  Great  numbers  of  officers  have 
offered  their  resignations,  and  it  has  re- 
quired the  constant  and  earnest  efforts 
of  General  Fremont  to  induce  them  to 
retain  their  positions.  The  slightest  en- 
couragement upon  his  part  of  the  dis- 
content which  prevails  will  disorganize 
the  divisions  of  Sigel  and  Asboth. 

The  attitude  of  the  enemy  is  threat- 
ening, and  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
avoid  a  battle  more  than  a  few  hours. 
Great  numbers  of  people,  flying  before 
Price,  have  come  in  to-day.  A  recon- 
noissance  in  the  direction  of  Springfield 
has  been  made,  and  the  following  report 
rendered  by  General  Asboth. 

"  Head-quarters  Fourth  Division 
Western  Department. 

"  Springfield,  November  3d,  1861. 

"To  Major-Geneeal  J.  C.  Fremont, 
Commanding  Western  Department, 

"  General  : — The  captain  command- 
ing the  company  of  Major  Wright's  bat- 


talion, which  was  sent  out  on  a  scouting 
party  to  Wilson's  Creek,  has  just  sent  in 
his  report  by  a  runner.  He  says,  last 
night  the  enemy's  advanced  guard,  some 
two  thousand  strong,  camped  at  Wilson's 
Creek.  Price's  forces  are  at  Terrill's 
Creek  on  the  Marionsville  road,  nine 
miles  behind  Wilson's  Creek,  and  Mc- 
CuUoch's  forces  are  at  Dug  Springs. 

"  Both  these  forces  were  expected  to 
concentrate  at  Wilson's  Creek  to-night, 
and  offer  battle  there. 

"  The  scout  depicts  every  road  and  path 
covered  with  moving  troops,  estimating 
them  at  forty  thousand  men. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  serv't, 
"  Asboth, 
"Act.Maj.-Gen'l  Com'd'g  4th  Div." 

According  to  this  report,  the  whole  of 
Price's  army  is  within  twenty  miles  of  us, 
and  probably  nearer.  Hunter  has  not 
been  heard  from,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  his  whereabouts.  This  afternoon 
General  McKinstry  designed  to  make  a 
reconnoissance  in  force  with  his  whole  di- 
vision towards  Wilson's  Creek ;  but  yield- 
ing to  the  solicitations  of  the  chief  officers, 
and  in  view  of  the  imminence  of  battle, 
to-day  General  Fremont  resumed  the 
command,  and  ordered  McKinstry  not  to 
make  his  reconnoissance, — not  wishing  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement  during 
the  absence  of  Hunter. 

All  day  long  officers  have  visited  Gen- 
eral Fremont  and  urged  him  to  give  bat- 
tle, representing,  that,  if  this  opportunity 
were  permitted  to  pass.  Price,  afler  as- 
certaining our  force,  would  retire,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  catch  him  again. 
This  evening  one  hundred  and  ten  offi- 
cers called  upon  him  in  a  body.  They 
ranged  themselves  in  semicircular  array 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  one  of  their 
number  presented  an  address  to  the  Gen- 
eral full  of  sympathy  and  respect,  and 
earnestly  requesting  him  to  lead  them 
against  the  enemy.  At  the  close  of  the 
interview,  the  General  said,  that,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  not  to  decline  the  battle  which  our 
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foe  offers  us, — and  that,  if  General  Hunt- 
er did.  not  arrive  before  midnight,  lie 
■would  lead  the  army  forward  to-morrow 
morning  at  daybreak ;  and  that  they  might 
so  inform  their  several  commands.  This 
announcement  was  received  with  loud 
cheers.  The  staff-officers  ware  at  once 
despatched  with  directions  to  the  division 
and  brigade  commanders  to  repair  forth- 
with to  head-quarters  and  receive  their 
orders.  The  Generals  assembled  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  the  following  order  of  battle 
"was  then  published. 

"  Head-Quarters  Western  Depart- 
ment. 

^^Springfield,  November  3, 1861. 

"  The  different  divisions  of  the  army 
shall  be  put  in  the  following  order  of 
battle. 

"  Act'g  Maj.-Gen.  Asboth,        right  wing. 
"  "  McKinstry,  centre. 

«  «  Sigel,  left. 

"  "         Pope,  reserve. 

"  General  McEnstry's  column  to  leave 
camp  at  six  o'clock,  and  proceed  by  the 
Fayetteville  road  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
upper  cornfield  on  the  left,  where  Gen- 
eral Lyon  made  his  first  attack. 

"  General  Sigel  to  start  at  six  o'clock 
by  Joakum's  Mill,  and  follow  his  old  trail, 
except  that  he  is  to  turn  to  the  right  some 
two  miles  sooner,  and  proceed  to  the  old 
stable  on  the  lower  end  of  the  lower 
cornfield. 

"  General  Asboth  to  start  at  six  and 
one-half  o'clock,  by  the  Mount  Vernon 
road,  then  by  a  prairie  road  to  the  right 
of  the  ravine  opposite  the  lower  field. 

"  General  Pope  to  start  at  seven  o'clock 
by  the  Fayetteville  road,  following  Gen- 
eral McKinstry's  column. 

"  General  Lane  to  join  General  Sigel's 
division.  General  Wyman  to  join  Gen- 
eral Asboth's  division. 

"  One  regiment  and  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery of  General  Pope's  division  to  re- 
main as  a  reserve  in  Springfield. 

"  The  different  divisions  to  come  into 
their  positions  at  the  same  time,  about 


eleven  o'clock,  at  which  hour  a  simulta- 
neous attack  will  be  made. 

"  The  baggage  -  trains  to  be  packed 
and  held  in  readiness  at  Springfield. 
Each  regiment  to  carry  three  two-horse 
■wagons  to  transport  the  wounded. 

"J.  C.  Fremont, 
«  Maj.-Gen'l  Com'd'g." 

The  General  and  staff,  with  the  Body- 
Guard,  Benton  Cadets,  Sharp-shooters, 
and  Delawares,  will  accompany  McEan- 
stry's  column. 

The  news  has  spread  like  wildfire. 
As  I  galloped  up  the  road  this  evening, 
returning  from  McKinstry's  quarters,  ev- 
ery camp  was  astir.  The  enthusiasm  was 
unbounded.  On  every  side  the  eager  sol- 
diers are  preparing  for  the  conflict.  They 
are  packing  wagons,  sharpening  sabres, 
grooming  horses,  and  cleaning  muskets. 
The  spirit  of  our  men  promises  a  brilliant 
victory. 

Midnight.  At  eleven  o'clock  General 
Hunter  entered  the  Council  of  Generals 
at  head-quarters.  General  Fremont  ex- 
plained to  him  the  situation  of  affairs,  the 
attitude  of  the  enemy,  and  the  dispositions 
which  had  been  made  for  the  following 
day,  and  then  gracefully  resigned  the 
command  into  his  hands.  And  thus  our 
hopes  are  finally  defeated,  and  in  the 
morning  we  turn  our  faces  to  the  north. 
General  Hunter  will  not  advance  to- 
morrow, and  the  opportunity  of  catching 
Price  will  probably  be  lost,  for  it  is  not 
likely  the  Eebel  General  will  remain  at 
Wilson's  Creek  after  he  has  learned  that 
the  whole  Federal  army  is  concentrated. 

The  news  of  the  change  has  not  yet 
reached  the  camps.  As  I  sit  here,  wea- 
ried with  the  excitement  and  labors  of  the 
day,  the  midnight  stillness  is  broken  by 
the  din  of  preparation,  the  shouting  of 
teamsters,  the  clang  of  the  cavalry  anvils, 
and  the  distant  cheers  of  the  soldiers,  still 
excited  with  the  hope  of  to-morrow's  vic- 
tory. 

The  Body-Guard  and  Sharp-shooters 
return  with  us;  and  all  the  officers  of 
General  Fremont's  staff  have  received 
orders  to  accompany  him. 
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HOMEWARD   BOUND. 

In  camp,  hvcnty-Jive  miles  north  of 
Springjield,  November  iiJi.  At  nine  o'clock 
this  morning  we  -were  in  the  saddle,  and 
our  little  column  was  in  marching  order. 
The  Delawares  led,  then  came  our  band, 
the  General  and  his  staflf  followed,  the 
Body-Guard  came  next,  and  the  Sharp- 
shooters in  wagons  brought  up  the  rear. 
In  this  order  we  proceeded  through  the 
village.  The  Benton  Cadets  were  drawn 
up  in  line  in  front  of  their  camp,  and  salut- 
ed us  as  we  passed,  but  none  of  the  other 
regiments  were  paraded.  The  band  had 
been  directed  to  play  lively  airs,  and  we 
marched  out  to  merry  music.  The  troops 
did  not  seem  to  know  that  the  General 
was  to  leave ;  but  when  they  heard  the 
band,  they  ran  out  of  "their  camps  and 
flocked  into  the  streets :  there  was  no 
order  in  their  coming ;  they  came  with- 
out arms,  many  of  them  without  their 
coats  and  bareheaded,  and  filled  the  road. 
The  crowd  was  so  dense  that  with  diffi- 
culty the  General  rode  through  the  throng. 
The  farewell  was  most  touching.  There 
was  little  cheering,  but  an  expression  of 
sorrow  on  every  face.  Some  pressed  for- 
ward to  take  his  hand ;  others  cried,  "  God 
bless  you,  General ! "  "  Your  enemies 
are  not  in  the  camp !  "  "  Come  back 
and  lead  us  to  battle;  we  will  fight  for 
you ! "  The  General  rode  on  perfectly 
calm,  a  pleasant  smile  on  his  face,  telling 
the  men  he  was  doing  his  duty,  and  they 
must  do  theirs. 

We  travelled  with  great  rapidity  and 
circumspection  ;  for  there  was  some  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  parties  of  the  enemy 
had  been  thrown  to  the  north  of  Spring- 
field, in  which  case  we  might  have  been 
interfered  with. 

Sedalia,  November  7th.  We  are  wait- 
ing for  the  train  which  is  to  take  us  to  St. 
Louis.  Our  journey  here  has  been  made 
very  quickly.  Monday  we  marched  twen- 
ty-five miles.  Tuesday  we  started  at 
dawn,  and  made  thirty  miles,  encamping 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  Osage. 
Wednesday  we  were  in  the  saddle  at  six 
o'clock,  crossed  the  Osage  in  the  after- 


noon, and  halted  ten  miles  north  of  that 
river,  the  day's  journey  being  thirty-five 
miles.  We  pitched  our  tents  upon  a  high, 
flat  prairie,  covered  with  long  dry  grass. 

In  the  evening  the  Delawares  signified, 
that,  if  the  General  would  consent  to  it, 
they  would  perform  a  war-dance.  Per- 
mission was  easily  obtained,  and,  after 
the  Indian  braves  had  finished  their  toi- 
let, they  approached  in  formal  procession, 
arrayed  in  all  the  glory  and  terror  of 
war-paint.  A  huge  fii-e  had  been  built. 
The  inhabitants  of  our  little  camp  quick- 
ly gathered,  officers,  soldiers  of  the  Guard, 
and  Sharp-shooters,  negroes  and  teamsters. 
The  Indians  ranged  themselves  on  one 
side  of  the  fire,  and  the  rest  of  us  com- 
pleted the  circle.  The  dancing  was  done 
by  some  half-dozen  young  Indians,  to  the 
monotonous  beating  of  two  small  drums 
and  a  guttural  accompaniment  which  the 
dancers  sang,  the  other  Indians  joining 
in  the  chorus.  The  performance  was 
divided  into  parts,  and  the  whole  was 
intended  to  express  the  passions  which 
war  excites  in  the  Indian  nature,  —  the 
joy  which  they  feel  at  the  prospect  of  a 
fight,  —  their  contempt  for  their  enemies, 
—  their  frenzy  at  sight  of  the  foe,  —  the 
conflict,  —  the  operations  of  tomahawk- 
ing and  scalping  their  opponents,  —  and, 
finally,  the  triumph  of  victory.  The 
performances  occupied  over  two  hours. 
Fall-Leaf  presided  with  an  air  of  becom- 
ing gravity,  smoking  an  enormous  stone 
pipe  with  a  long  reed  stem. 

After  rendering  thanks  in  proper  form, 
Fall-Leaf  was  told,  that,  by  way  of  return 
for  their  civility,  and  in  special  honor  of 
the  Delawares,  the  negroes  would  dance 
one  of  their  national  dances.  Two  agile 
dai'kies  came  forward,  and  went  through 
with  a  regular  break-down,  to  the  evident 
entertainment  of  the  red  men.  After- 
wards an  Irishman  leaped  into  the  ring, 
and  began  an  Irish  hornpipe.  He  was 
the  best  dancer  of  all,  and  his  complicat- 
ed steps  and  astonishing  tours-de-force 
completely  upset  the  gravity  of  the  Indi-  • 
ans,  and  they  burst  into  loud  laughter. 
It  was  midnight  before  the  camp  was 
composed  to  its  last  night's  sleep. 
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This  morning  we  started  an  hour  be- 
fore day,  and  marched  to  this  place,  twen- 
ty miles,  by  noon. 

Thus  ended  the  expedition  of  General 
Fremont  to  Springfield. 

In  bringing  these  papers  to  a  close, 
the  writer  cannot  refrain  from  express- 
ing his  regret  that  circumstances  have 
prevented  him  from  making  that  exposi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  AVestern  Depart- 
ment M'hich  the  country  has  long  expect- 
ed. While  he  was  in  the  field,  General 
Fremont  permitted  the  attacks  of  his  ene- 
mies to  pass  unheeded,  because  he  held 
them  unworthy  to  be  intruded  upon  more 
important  occupations,  and  he  would  not 
be  diverted  from  the  great  objects  he 
was  pursuing ;  since  his  recall,  considera- 
tions affecting  the  public  service,  and  the 
desire  not  at  this  time  to  embarrass  the 
Government  with  personal  matters,  have 
sealed  his  lips.  I  will  not  now  disregard 
his  wishes  by  entering  into  any  detailed 
discussion. of  the  charges  which  have  been 
made  against  him,  —  but  I  cannot  lay 
down  my  pen  without  bearing  voluntary 
testimony  to  the  fidelity,  energy,  and  skill 
which  he  brought  to  his  high  office.  It 
will  be  hard  for  any  one  who  was  not  a 
constant  witness  of  his  career  to  appre- 
ciate the  labor  which  he  assumed  and  suc- 
cessfully performed.  From  the  first  to 
the  last  hour  of  the  day,  there  was  no 
idle  moment.  No  time  was  given  to 
pleasure,  —  none  even  to  needed  relax- 
ation. Often,  long  after  the  strength  of 
his  body  was  spent,  the  force  of  his  will 
bound  him  to  exhausting  toil.  No  reli- 
gious zealot  ever  gave  himself  to  his  devo- 
tions with  more  absorbing  abandonment 
than  General  Fremont  to  his  hard,  and,  as 
it  has  proved,  most  thankless  task.  Time 
will  verify  the  statement,  that,  whether  as 
respects  thoroughness  or  economy,  his  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  at  the  West  will 
i^ompare  favorably  with  the  transactions 
of  any  other  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, military  or  civil,  during  the  last 
nine  months.  Let  it  be  contrasted  with 
the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  the  man- 
agement of  military  affairs  at  the  East. 


The  period  between  the  President's 
Proclamation  and  the  Battle  of  Manassas 
was  about  equal  in  duration  to  the  career 
of  Fremont  in  the  West.  The  Federal 
Government  had  at  command  all  the  re- 
sources, in  men,  material,  and  money,  of 
powerful,  wealthy,  and  populous  commu- 
nities. Nothing  was  asked  which  was 
not  promptly  and  lavishly  given.  After 
three  months  of  earnest  effort,  assisted 
by  the  best  military  and  civil  talent  of 
the  country,  by  the  whole  army  organi- 
zation, by  scientific  soldiers  and  an  ac- 
complished and  experienced  staff,  a  col- 
umn of  thirty  thousand  men,  with  thirty- 
four  pieces  of  artillery  and  but  four  hun- 
dred cavalry,  was  moved  a  distance  of 
twenty-two  miles.  Though  it  had  been 
in  camp  several  weeks,  up  to  a  few  days 
before  Its  departure  it  was  without  bri- 
gade or  division  organization,  and  igno- 
rant of  any  evolutions  except  those  of  the 
battalion.  It  was  sent  forward  without 
equipage,  without  a  sufficient  commissa- 
riat or  an  adequate  medical  establish- 
ment. This  armed  mob  was  led  against 
an  intrenched  foe,  and  driven  back  in 
wild  and  disgraceful  defeat,  —  a  defeat 
which  has  prolonged  the  war  for  a  year, 
called  for  a  vast  expenditure  of  men 
and  treasure,  and  now  to  our  present 
burdens  seems  likely  to  add  those  of  a 
foreign  war.  The  authors  of  this  great 
disaster  remain  unpunished,  and,  except 
in  the  opinions  of  the  public,  unblamed ; 
while  nearly  all  the  officers  who  led  the 
ill-planned,  ill-timed,  and  badly  executed 
enterprise  have  received  distinguished 
promotions,  such  as  the  soldier  never  ex- 
pects to  obtain,  except  as  the  reward  of 
heroic  and  successful  effort. 

When  General  Fremont  reached  St, 
Louis,  the  Federal  militia  were  returning 
to  their  homes,  and  a  confident  foe  press- 
ed upon  every  salient  point  of  an  extend- 
ed and  difficult  defensive  position.  Draw- 
ing his  troops  from  a  few  sparsely  settled 
and  impoverished  States,  denied  expect- 
ed and  needed  assistance  in  money  and 
material  from  the  General  Government, 
he  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  at  the 
end  of  eight  weeks  led  forth  an  army 
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of  thirty  ttousand  men,  with  five  thou- 
sand cavalry  and  eighty-six  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. Officers  of  high  rank  declared 
that  this  force  could  not  leave  its  encamp- 
ments by  reason  of  the  lack  of  supplies 
and  transportation ;  but  he  conveyed  them 
one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  by  rail, 
marched  them  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles,  crossing  a  broad  and  rapid  riv- 
er in  five  days,  and  in  three  months  from 
his  assumption  of  the  command,  and  in  one 
month  after  leaving  St.  Louis,  placed  them 
in  presence  of  the  enemy, — not  an  inco- 
herent mass,  but  a  well-ordered  and  com- 
pact army,  upon  whose  valor,  steadfast- 
ness, and  discipline  the  fate  of  the  nation 
might  safely  have  been  pledged. 

If  General  Fremont  was  not  tried  by 
the  crowning  test  of  the  soldier  —  the  bat- 
tle-field —  it  was  not  through  fault  of  his. 
On  the  very  eve  of  battle  he  was  removed. 
His  army  was  arrested  in  its  triumphal 
progress,  and  compelled  to  a  shameful 
retreat,  abandoning  the  beautiful  region 
it  had  wrested  from  the  foe,  and  desert- 
ing the  loyal  people  who  trusted  to  its 
protection,  and  who,  exiles  from  their 
homes,  followed  its  retreating  files, —  a 
mournful  procession  of  broken-hearted 
men,  weeping  women,  and  suffering  chil- 
dren. With  an  unscrupulousness  which 
passes  belief,  the  authors  of  this  terrible 
disaster  have  denied  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  at  Springfield.  The  miserable 
wretches,  once  prosperous  farmers  upon 
the  slopes  of  the  Ozark  Hills,  who  now 
wander  mendicants  through  the  streets 
of  St.  Louis,  or  crouch  around  the  camp- 
fires  of  KoUa  and  Sedalia,  can  tell  wheth- 
er Price  was  near  Springfield  or  not. 

Forty -eight  hours  more  must  have 
given  to  General  Fremont  an  engage- 
ment. What  the  result  would  have  been 
no  one  who  was  there  doubted.  A  vic- 
tory such  as  the  country  has  long  desired 
and  sorely  needs,  —  a  decisive,  complete, 


and  overwhelming  victory,  —  was  as  cer- 
tain as  it  is  possible  for  the  skill  and  valor 
of  man  to  make  certain  any  future  event. 
Now,  twenty  thousand  men  are  required 
to  hold  our  long  line  of  defence  in  Mis- 
souri ;  then,  five  thousand  at  Springfield 
would  have  secured  the  State  of  Missou- 
ri, and  a  column  pushed  into  Arkansas 
would  have  turned  the  enemy's  position 
upon  the  Mississippi.  In  the  same  time 
and  with  the  same  labor  that  the  march 
to  the  rear  was  made,  two  States  might 
have  been  won,  and  the  fate  of  the  Ee- 
bellion  in  the  Southwest  decided. 

While  I  am  writing  these  concluding 
pages,  the  telegraph  brings  information 
that  another  expedition  has  started  for 
Springfield.  Strong  columns  are  march- 
ing from  Rolla,  SedaUa,  and  Versailles, 
to  do  the  work  which  General  Fremont 
stood  ready  to  do  last  November.  Af- 
ter three  months  of  experience  and  re- 
flection, the  enterprise  which  was  de- 
nounced as  aimless,  extravagant,  and 
iU-judged,  which  was  derided  as  a  wild 
hunt  after  an  unreal  foe,  an  exploration 
into  desert  regions,  is  now  repeated  in 
face  of  the  obstacles  of  difficult  roads  and 
an  inclement  season,  and  when  many  of 
the  objects  of  the  expedition  no  longer 
exist,  —  for,  unhappily,  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  those  fertile  uplands,  the  fruitful 
farms  and  pleasant  homes,  are  no  longer 
there  to  receive  the  protection  of  our  ar- 
mies. General  Fremont's  military  con- 
duct could  not  have  received  more  signal 
approval.  The  malignant  criticisms  of  his 
enemies  could  in  no  other  manner  have 
been  so  completely  refuted.  Unmoved 
by  the  storm  of  calumny  and  detraction 
which  raged  around  him,  he  has  calmly 
and  silently  awaited  the  unerring  judg- 
ment, the  triumphant  verdict,  which  he 
knew  time  and  the  ebb  of  the  bad  pas- 
sions his  success  excited  would  surely 
bring. 
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BIRDOFEEDUM    SAWIN,   ESQ.,   TO   MR.    HOSEA   BIGLOW.  '^'' 

With  the  following  Letter  from  the  Eeverend  Homer  Wilbur,  A.  M.  ^ — .^ 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Jaalam,  T"-  Feb.,  1862. 
Eespected  Friends,  —  If  I  know  myself,  and  surely  a  man  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
overpassed  the  limit  of  fourscore  years  without  attaining  to  some  proficiency  in  that  most  useful 
branch  of  learning,  (e  ccefo  descendit,  says  the  pagan  poet,)  I  have  no  great  smack  of  that  weak- 
ness which  would  press  upon  the  publick  attention  any  matter  pertaining  to  my  private  affairs. 
But  since  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  Sawin  contains  not  only  a  direct  allusion  to  myself,  but 
that  in  connection  with  a  topick  of  interest  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  publick  ministrations  of 
the  sanctuary,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  touching  briefly  thereupon.  Mr.  Sawin  was  never  a  stated 
attendant  upon  my  preaching,  —  never,  as  I  believe,  even  an  occasional  one,  since  the  erection 
of  the  new  house  (where  we  now  worship)  in  1845.  He  did,  indeed,  for  a  time  supply  a  not  un- 
acceptable bass  in  the  choir,  but,  whether  on  some  umbrage  {omnibus  hoc  vUium  est  cantoribus) 
taken  against  the  bass-viol,  then,  and  till  his  decease  in  1850,  {cet.  77,)  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Asaph  Perley,  or,  as  was  reported  by  others,  on  account  of  an  imminent  subscription  for  a  new  ' 

bell,  he  thenceforth  absented  himself  from  all  outward  and  visible  communion.  Yet  he  seems  to 
have  preserved,  {cdla  mente  repostum,)  as  it  were,  in  the  pickle  of  a  mind  soured  by  prejudice,  a 
lasting  scunner,  as  he  would  call  it,  against  our  staid  and  decent  form  of  worship :  for  I  would 
rather  in  that  wise  intei-pret  his  fling,  than  suppose  that  any  chance  tares  sown  by  my  pulpit 
discourses  should  survive  so  long,  while  good  seed  too  often  fails  to  root  itself.  I  humbly 
trust  that  I  have  no  personal  feeling  in  the  matter ;  though  I  know,  that,  if  we  sound  any  man 
deep  enough,  our  lead  shall  bring  up  the  mud  of  human  nature  at  last.  The  Bretons  be- 
lieve in  an  evil  spirit  which  they  call  ar  &houskezik,  whose  office  it  is  to  make  the  congregation 
drowsy ;  and  though  I  have  never  had  reason  to  think  that  he  was  specially  busy  among  my 
flock,  yet  have  I  seen  enough  to  make  me  sometimes  regret  the  hinged  seats  of  the  ancient 
meeting-house,  whose  lively  clatter,  not  unwillingly  intensified  by  boys  beyond  eyeshot  of  the 
tithing-man,  served  at  intervals  as  a  wholesome  reveil.  It  is  true,  I  have  numbered  among  my 
parishioners  some  whose  gift  of  somnolence  rivalled  that  of  the  Cretan  Eip  van  Winkle,  Epimen- 
ides,  and  who,  nev.ertheless,  complained  not  so  much  of  the  substance  as  of  the  length  of  my 
(by  them  unheard)  discourses.  Happy  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua,  whose  finny  acolytes,  however 
they  might  profit,  could  never  murmur !  Quare  fremueruni  gentes  ?  Who  is  he  that  can  twice 
a  week  be  inspired,  or  has  eloquence  {ut  iia  dicam)  always  on  tap  ?  A  good  man,  and,  next  to 
David,  a  sacred  poet,  (himself,  haply,  not  inexpert  of  evil  in  this  particular,)  has  said, — 

"  The  worst  speak  something  good:  if  all  want  sense, 
God  takes  a  text  and  preacheth  patience." 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  in  Mr.  Sawin's  letter  which  I  would  also  briefly  animad- 
vert upon.  And  first  concerning  the  claim  he  sets  up  to  a  certain  superiority  of  blood  and  lin- 
eage in  the  people  of  our  Southern  States,  now  unhappily  in  rebellion  against  lawful  authority 
and  their  own  better  interests.  There  is  a  sort  of  opinions,  anachronisms  and  auachorisms,  for- 
eign both  to  the  age  and  the  country,  that  maintain  a  feeble  and  buzzing  existence,  scarce  to  be 
called  life,  like  winter  flies,  which  in  mild  weather  crawl  out  from  obscure  nooks  and  crannies  to 
expatiate  in  the  sun,  and  sometimes  acquire  vigour  enough  to  disturb  with  their  enforced  famil- 
iarity the  studious  hours  of  the  scholar.  One  of  the  most  stupid  and  pertinacious  of  these  is  the 
theory  that  the  Southern  States  were  settled  by  a  class  of  emigrants  from  the  Old  World  socially 
superiour  to  those  who  founded  the  institutions  of  New  England.  The  Virginians  especially  lay 
claim  to  this  generosity  of  lineage,  which  were  of  no  possible  account,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  such  superstitions  are  sometimes  not  without  their  effect  on  the  course  of  human  affairs. 
The  earlj"-  adventurers  to  Massachusetts  at  least  paid  their  passages ;  no  felons  were  ever  shipped 
thither ;  and  though  it  be  true  that  many  deboshed  younger  brothers  of  what  are  called  good 
families  maj'  have  sought  refuge  in  Virginia,  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  great  part  of  the  early  de- 
portations thither  were  the  sweepings  of  the  London  streets  and  the  leavings  of  the  London  stews. 
On  what  the  heralds  call  the  spindle  side,  some,  at  least,  of  the  oldest  Virginian  families  are  de- 
scended from  matrons  who  were  exported  and  sold  for  so  many  hogsheads  of  tobacco  the  head. 
So  notorious  was  this,  that  it  became  one  of  the  jokes  of  contemporary  playwrights,  not  only  that 
men  bankrupt  in  purse  and  character  were  "food  for  the  Plantations,"  (and  this  before  the  set- 
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tlement  of  New  England,)  but  also  that  any  drab  ■would  suffice  to  wive  such  pitiful  adventurers. 
"Never  choose  a  wife  as  if  you  were  going  to  Virginia,"  says  Middleton  in  one  of  his  comedies. 
The  mule  is  apt  to  forget  all  but  the  equine  side  of  his  pedigree.  How  early  the  counterfeit  nobility 
of  the  Old  Dominion  became  a  topick  of  ridicule  in  the  Mother  Country  may  be  learned  from  a 
plav  of  Mrs.  Behn's,  founded  on  the  Kebellion  of  Bacon:  for  even  these  kennels  of  literature  may 
yield  a  fact  or  two  to  pay  the  raking.  Mrs.  Flirt,  the  keeper  of  a  Virginia  ordinary,  calls  her- 
self the  daughter  of  a  baronet  "undone  in  the  late  rebellion,"  —  her  father  having  in  truth  been 
a  tailor,  —  and  three  of  the  Council,  assimiing  to  themselves  an  equal  splendour  of  origin,  are 
shown  to  have  been,  one  "  a  broken  exciseman  who  came  over  a  poor  servant,"  another  a 
tinker  transported  for  theft,  and  the  third  "  a  common  pickpocket  often  tlogged  at  the  cart's- 
tail."  The  ancestrj'  of  South  Carolina  will  as  little  pass  muster  at  the  Herald's  Visitation, 
though  I  hold  them  to  have  been  more  reputable,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  were  honest 
tradesmen  and  artisans,  in  some  measure  exiles  for  conscience'  sake,  who  would  have  smiled 
at  the  high-flying  nonsense  of  their  descendants.  Some  of  the  more  respectable  were  Jews. 
The  absurdity  of  supposing  a  population  of  eight  millions  all  sprung  from  gentle  loins  in  the 
course  of  a  century  and  a  half  is  too  manifest  for  confutation.  The  aristocracy  of  the  South, 
such  as  it  is,  has  the  shallowest  of  all  foundations,  for  it  is  only  skin-deep,  —  the  most  odious 
of  all,  for,  while  affecting  to  despise  trade,  it  traces  its  origin  to  a  successful  traffick  in  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  still  draws  its  chief  revenues  thence.  And  though,  as  Doctor  Cham- 
berlajme  says  in  his  Present  State  of  England,  "  to  become  a  Merchant  of  Foreign  Commerce, 
without  sen'ing  any  Apprentisage,  hath  been  allowed  no  disparagement  to  a  Gentleman  born, 
especially  to  a  younger  Brother,"  yet  I  conceive  that  he  would  hardly  have  made  a  like  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  the  particular  trade  in  question.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  such  aristocracy 
as  exists  at  the  South  (for  I  hold,  with  TSla.This,  Jortissiniiim  quemqne  generosissii/min)  will  be 
found  an  element  of  anything  like  persistent  strength  in  war, — thinking  the  saying  of  Lord 
Bacon  (whom  one  quaintly  called  inductionis  dominus  ei  Veitilamii)  as  true  as  it  is  pithy,  that, 
"  the  more  gentlemen,  ever  the  lower  books  of  subsidies."  It  is  odd  enough  as  an  historical 
precedent,  that,  while  tlie  fathers  of  New  England  were  lajnng  deep  in  religion,  education,  and 
freedom  the  basis  of  a  polity  which  has  substantially  outlasted  any  then  existing,  the  first  work 
of  the  founders  of  Virginia,  as  may  be  seen  in  Wingfield's  Memorial,  was  conspiracy  and  rebel- 
lion,—  odder  yet,  as  showing  the  changes  which  are  -wrought  by  circumstance,  that  the  first 
insurrection  in  South  Carolina  was  against  the  aristocratical  scheme  of  the  Proprietary  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  find  that  the  cuticular  aristocracy  of  the  South  has  added  anything  to  the 
refinements  of  civilization  except  the  carrying  of  bowie-knives  and  the  chewing  of  tobacco, — 
a  high-toned  Southern  gentleman  being  commonly  not  only  quadrwnanous,  but  quidruminant. 

I  confess  that  the  present  letter  of  Mr.  Sawin  increases  my  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
convictions  which  he  professes,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  triumph  of  the  legitimate 
Government,  sure  sooner  or  later  to  take  place,  will  find  him  and  a  large  majority  of  his  newly- 
adopted  fellow-citizens  (who  hold  with  Doedalus,  the  primal  sitter-on-the-fence,  that  medium  tenere 
tuiissimuni)  original  Union  men.  The  criticisms  toward  the  close  of  his  letter  on  certain  of  our 
failings  are  worthy  to  be  seriously  perpended,  for  he  is  not,  as  I  think,  without  a  spice  of  vulgar 
shrewdness.  As  to  the  good-nature  in  us  which  he  seems  to  gird  at,  while  I  would  not  conse- 
crate a  chapel,  as  they  have  not  scrupled  to  do  in  France,  to  Notre  Dame  de  la  Haine,  Our  Lady 
of  Hate,  yet  I  cannot  forget  that  the  corruption  of  good-nature  is  the  generation  of  laxity  of 
principle.  Good-nature  is  our  national  characteristick;  and  though  it  be,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
than  a  culpable  weakness  or  cowardice,  when  it  leads  us  to  put  up  tamely  with  manifold  imposi- 
tions and  breaches  of  implied  contracts,  (as  too  frequentlj'  in  our  publick  conveyances,)  it  becomes 
a  positive  crime,  when  it  leads  us  to  look  unresentfully  on  peculation,  and  to  regard  treason  to 
the  best  Government  that  ever  existed  as  something  with  which  a  gentleman  may  shake  hands 
without  soiling  his  fingers.  I  do  not  think  the  gallows-tree  the  most  profitable  member  of  our 
Sylva ;  but,  since  it  continues  to  be  planted,  I  would  fain  see  a  Northern  limb  ingrafted  on  it,  that 
it  may  bear  some  other  fruit  than  loyal  Tennesseeans. 

A  relick  has  recently  been  discovered  on  the  east  bank  of  Bushy  Brook  in  North  Jaalam, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  an  inscription  in  Eunic  characters  relating  to  the  earlj'  expedition  of  the 
Northmen  to  this  continent.  I  shall  make  fuUer  investigations,  and  communicate  the  result  in 
due  season. 

'  Eespectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HoMEK  Wilbur,  A.  M. 

P.  S.    I  inclose  a  year's  subscription  from  Deacon  Tinkham. 
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I  HED  it  on  my  min'  las'  time,  when  I  to  write  ye  started, 

To  tech  the  leadin'  featurs  o'  my  gittin'  me  convarted  ; 

But,  ez  my  letters  hez  to  go  clearn  roun'  by  way  o'  Cuby, 

'T  wun't  seem  no  staler  now  than  then,  by  th'  time  it  gits  where  you  be. 

You  know  up  North,  though  sees  an'  things  air  plenty  ez  you  please, 

Ther'  warn't  nut  one  on  'em  thet  come  jes'  square  with  my  idees : 

I  dessay  they  suit  workin'-folks  thet  ain't  noways  pertic'lar. 

But  nut  your  Southun  gen'leman  thet  keeps  his  perpendic'lar  ; 

I  don't  blame  nary  man  thet  casts  his  lot  along  o'  Ms  folks, 

But  ef  you  cal'late  to  save  me,  't  must  be  with  folks  thet  is  folks ; 

Cov'nants  o'  works  go  'ginst  my  grain,  but  down  here  I  've  found  out 

The  true  fus'-fem'ly  A  1  plan,  —  here  's  how  it  come  about. 

When  I  fus'  sot  up  with  Miss  S.,  sez  she  to  me,  sez  she, — 

"  Without  you  git  religion,  Sir,  the  thing  can't  never  be  ; 

Nut  but  wut  I  respeck,"  sez  she,  "  your  Intellectle  part. 

But  you  wun't  noways  du  for  me  athout  a  change  o'  heart : 

Nothun  religion  works  wal  North,  but  it 's  ez  soft  ez  spruce. 

Compared  to  ourn,  for  keepin'  sound,"  sez  she,  "  upon  the  goose  ; 

A  day's  experunce  'd  prove  to  ye,  ez  easy  'z  pull  a  trigger. 

It  takes  the  Southun  pint  o'  view  to  raise  ten  bales  a  nigger ; 

You  '11  fin'  thet  human  natur.  South,  ain't  wholesome  more  'n  skin-deep, 

An'  once  't  a  darkie  's  took  with  it,  he  wun't  be  wuth  his  keep." 

"  How  sliell  I  git  it.  Ma'am  ?  "  sez  I.     "  Attend  the  nex'  camp-meetin'," 

Sez  she,  "  an'  it  '11  come  to  ye  ez  cheap  ez  onbleached  sheetin'." 

Wal,  so  I  went  along  an'  hearn  most  an  impressive  sarmon 

About  besprinklin'  Afriky  with  fourth-proof  dew  o'  Harmon  : 

He  did  n'  put  no  weaknin'  in,  but  gin  it  tu  us  hot, 

'Z  ef  he  an'  Satan  'd  ben  two  bulls  in  one  five-acre  lot : 

I  don't  purtend  to  foller  him,  but  give  ye  jes'  the  heads  ; 

For  pulpit  ellerkence,  you  know,  'most  oilers  kin'  o'  spreads. 

Ham's  seed  wuz  gin  to  us  in  chalrge,  an'  should  n't  we  be  li'ble 

In  Kingdom  Come,  ef  we  kep'  back  their  priv'lege  in  the  Bible  ? 

The  cusses  an'  the  promerses  make  one  gret  chain,  an'  ef 

You  snake  one  link  out  here,  one  there,  how  much  on  't  ud  be  lef  ? 

All  things  wuz  gin  to  man  for  's  use,  his  sarvice,  an'  delight ; 

An'  don't  the  Greek  an'  Hebrew  words  thet  mean  a  Man  mean  White  ? 

Ain't  it  belittlin'  the  Good  Book  in  all  its  proudes'  featurs 

To  think  't  wuz  wrote  for  black  an'  brown  an'  'lasses-colored  creaturs, 

Thet  could  n'  read  it,  ef  they  would,  nor  ain't  by  lor  allowed  to. 

But  ough'  to  take  wut  we  think  suits  their  naturs,  an'  be  proud  to  ? 

Warn't  it  more  prof 'table  to  bring  your  raw  materll  thru 

Where  you  can  work  it  inta  grace  an'  inta  cotton,  tu. 

Than  sendin'  missionaries  out  where  fevers  might  defeat  'em. 

An'  ef  the  butcher  did  n'  call,  their  p'rishioners  might  eat  'em  ? 

An'  then,  agin,  wut  airthly  use  ?     Nor  't  warn't  our  fault,  in  so  fur 

Ez  Yankee  skippers  would  keep  on  a-totln'  on  'em  over. 

'T  improved  the  whites  by  savin'  'em  from  ary  need  o'  workin'. 

An'  kep'  the  black.«  from  bein'  lost  thru  idleness  an'  shirkin' ; 

We  took  to  'err:  ez  nat'ral  ez  a  barn-owl  doos  to  mice, 

An'  hed  our  hull  time  on  our  hands  to  keep  us  out  o'  vice  ; 
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It  made  us  feel  ez  pop'lar  ez  a  heii  doos  witli  one  chicken, 

An'  fill  our  place  in  Natur's  scale  by  givin'  'em  a  lickin' : 

For  why  should  Ctesar  git  his  dues  more  'n  Juno,  Pomp,  an'  CuSy  ? 

It 's  justifyin'  Ham  to  spare  a  nigger  when  he  's  stuffy. 

Where  'd  their  soles  go  tu,  like  to  know,  ef  we  should  let  'em  ketch 

Freeknowledgism  an'  Fourierism  an'  Speritoolism  an'  sech  ? 

When  Satan  sets  himself  to  work  to  raise  his  very  bes'  muss, 

He  scatters  roun'  onscriptur'l  views  relatin'  to  Ones'mus. 

You  'd  ough'  to  seen,  though,  how  his  facs  an'  argymunce  an'  figgers 

Drawed  tears  o'  real  conviction  from  a  lot  o'  pen'tent  niggers  ! 

It  warn't  like  Wilbur's  meetin',  where  you  're  shet  up  in  a  pew, 

Your  dickeys  sorrin'  off  your  ears,  an'  bilin'  to  be  thru  ; 

Ther'  wuz  a  tent  clost  by  thet  hed  a  kag  o'  sunthin'  in  it. 

Where  you  could  go,  ef  you  wuz  dry,  an'  damp  ye  in  a  minute  ; 

An'  ef  you  did  dror  off  a  spell,  ther'  wuz  n't  no  occasion 

To  lose  the  thread,  because,  ye  see,  he  bellered  like  all  Bashan. 

It 's  dry  work  follerin'  argymunce,  an'  so,  'twix'  this  an'  thet, 

I  felt  conviction  weighin'  down  somehow  inside  my  hat ; 

It  growed  an'  growed  like  Jonah's  gourd,  a  kin'  o'  whirlin'  ketched  me, 

Ontil  I  fin'lly  clean  giv  out  an'  owned  up  thet  he  'd  fetched  me  ; 

An'  when  nine-tenths  the  perrlsh  took  to  tumblin'  roun'  an'  hoUerin', 

I  did  n'  fin'  no  gret  in  th'  way  o'  turnin'  tu  an'  follerin'. 

Soon  ez  Miss  S.  see  thet,  sez  she,  "  Thet 's  wut  I  call  wuth  seein' ! 

Thet 's  actin'  like  a  reas'nable  an'  intellectle  bein' !  " 

An'  so  we  fin'lly  made  it  up,  concluded  to  hitch  hosses. 

An'  here  I  be  'n  my  ellermunt  among  creation's  bosses ; 

Arter  I  'd  drawed  sech  heaps  o'  blanks,  Fortin  at  last  hez  sent  a  prize, 

An'  chose  me  for  a  shinin'  light  o'  missionary  enterprise. 

This  leads  me  to  another  pint  on  which  I  've  changed  my  plan 

O'  thinkin'  so  's  't  I  might  become  a  straight-out  Southun  man. 

Miss  S.  (her  maiden  name  wuz  HIggs,  o'  the  fus'  fem'ly  here) 

On  her  Ma's  side  's  all  Juggernot,  on  Pa's  all  Cavileer, 

An'  sence  I  've  merried  into  her  an'  stept  into  her  shoes. 

It  ain't  more  'n  nateral  thet  I  should  moddei'fy  my  views  : 

I  've  ben  a-readin'  in  Debow  ontil  I  've  fairly  gut 

So  'nlightened  thet  I  'd  full  ez  lives  ha'  ben  a  Dook  ez  nut ; 

An'  when  we  've  laid  ye  all  out  stiff,  an'  Jeff  hez  gut  his  crown, 

An'  comes  to  pick  his  nobles  out,  wun't  this  child  be  in  town ! 

We  'U  hev  an  Age  o'  Chivverlry  surpassin'  Mister  Burke's, 

Where  every  fem'ly  is  fus'-best  an'  nary  white  man  works  : 

Our  system  's  sech,  the  thing  '11  root  ez  easy  ez  a  tater ; 

For  while  your  lords  in  furrin  parts  ain't  noways  marked  by  natur', 

Nor  sot  apart  from  ornery  folks  in  featurs  nor  in  figgers, 

Ef  ourn  '11  keep  their  faces  washed,  you  '11  know  'em  from  their  niggers. 

Ain't  sech  things  wuth  secedin'  for,  an'  gittlu'  red  o'  you 

Thet  waUer  in  your  low  idees,  an'  will  till  all  is  blue  ? 

Fact  is,  we  air  a  diff'rent  race,  an'  I,  for  one,  don't  see, 

Sech  havin'  oilers  ben  the  case,  how  w'  ever  did  agree. 

It 's  sunthin'  thet  you  lab'rin'-folks  up  North  hed  ough'  to  think  on, 

Thet  Higgses  can't  bemean  themselves  to  ruhn'  by  a  Lincoln, — 
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Thet  men,  (an'  guv'nors,  tu,)  tLet  hez  secli  Normal  names  ez  Pickens, 

Accustomed  to  no  kin'  o'  work,  'thout  't  is  to  givin'  lickins, 

Can't  masure  votes  ■with  folks  that  git  their  livins  from  their  farms 

An'  prob'ly  think  thet  Law  's  ez  good  ez  hevin'  coats  o'  arms. 

Sence  I  've  ben  here,  I  've  hired  a  chap  to  look  about  for  me 

To  git  me  a  transplantable  an'  thrifty  fem'ly-tree, 

An'  he  tells  me  the  Sawlns  is  ez  much  o'  Normal  blood 

Ez  Pickens  an'  the  rest  on  'em,  an'  older  'n  Noah's  flood. 

Your  Normal  schools  wun't  turn  ye  into  Normals,  for  It 's  clear, 

Ef  eddykatin'  done  the  thing,  they  'd  be  some  skurcer  here. 

Pickenses,  Boggses,  Pettuses,  Magoffins,  Letchers,  Polks, — 

Where  can  you  scare  up  names  like  them  among  your  mudsill  folks  ? 

Ther'  's  nothin'  to  compare  with  'em,  you  'd  fin',  ef  you  should  glance, 

Among  the  tip-top  femerlies  In  Englan',  nor  In  France : 

I  've  hearn  from  'sponsible  men  whose  word  wuz  full  ez  good  's  their  note, 

Men  thet  can  run  their  face  for  drinks,  an'  keep  a  Sunday  coat, 

Thet  they  wuz  all  on  'em  come  down,  an'  come  down  pooty  fur, 

From  folks  thet,  'thout  their  crowns  wuz  on,  ou'doors  would  n'  never  stir, 

Nor  thet  ther'  warn't  a  Southun  man  but  wut  wuz  primy  fashy 

O'  the  bes'  blood  In  Europe,  yls,  an'  Afriky  an'  Ashy : 

Sech  bein'  the  case.  Is  't  likely  we  should  bend  like  cotton-wickin', 

Or  set  down  under  anythin'  so  low-lived  ez  a  lickin'  ? 

More  'n  this,  —  hain't  we  the  literatoor  an'  science,  tu,  by  gorry  ? 

Hain't  we  them  intellectle  twins,  them  giants,  Simms  an'  Maury, 

Each  with  full  twice  the  ushle  brains,  like  nothin'  thet  I  know, 

'Thout 't  wuz  a  double-headed  calf  I  see  once  to  a  show  ? 

For  all  thet,  I  warn't  jest  at  fust  In  favor  o'  secedin' ; 

I  wuz  for  layln'  low  a  spell  to  find  out  where  't  wuz  leadin', 

For  hevin'  South-Carliny  try  her  hand  at  seprit-natlonin', 

She  takin'  resks  an'  findin'  funds,  an'  we  cooperationin', — 

I  mean  a  kin'  o'  hangin'  roun'  an'  settin'  on  the  fence. 

Till  Prov'dunce  pinted  how  to  jump  an'  save  the  most  expense  ; 

I  reecollected  thet  'ere  mine  o'  lead  to  Shiraz  Centre 

Thet  bust  up  Jabez  Pettibone,  an'  did  n't  want  to  ventur' 

'Fore  I  wuz  sartin  wut  come  out  ud  pay  for  wut  went  in. 

For  swappin'  silver  ofi"  for  lead  ain't  the  sure  way  to  win  ; 

(An',  fact,  It  doos  look  now  ez  though  —  but  folks  must  live  an'  larn — 

We  should  git  lead,  an'  more  'n  we  want,  out  o'  the  Old  Consarn ;) 

But  when  I  see  a  man  so  wise  an'  honest  ez  Buchanan 

A-lettin'  us  hev  all  the  forts  an'  all  the  arms  an'  cannon, 

Admittin'  we  wuz  nat'lly  right  an'  you  wuz  nat'lly  wrong, 

Coz  you  wuz  lab'rln'-folks  an'  we  wuz  wut  they  call  hong-tonff, 

An'  coz  there  warn't  no  fight  in  ye  more  'n  in  a  mashed  potater, 

While  two  o'  us  can't  skurcely  meet  but  wut  we  fight  by  natur', 

An'  th'  ain't  a  bar-room  here  would  pay  for  openin'  on  't  a  night. 

Without  it  giv  the  priverlege  o'  bein'  shot  at  sight, 

Which  proves  we  're  Natur's  noblemen,  with  whom  it  don't  surprise 

The  British  aristoxy  should  feel  boun'  to  sympathize,  — 

Seein'  all  this,  an'  seein',  tu,  the  thing  wuz  strlkin'  roots 

While  Uncle  Sam  sot  still  In  hopes  thet  some  one  'd  bring  his  boots, 

I  thought  th'  ole  Union's  hoops  wuz  ofi",  an'  let  myself  be  sucked  in 
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To  rise  a  peg  an'  jine  tlie  crowd  thet  went  for  reconstructin*,  — 
Thet  is,  to  liev  the  pardnersblp  under  th'  ole  name  continner 
Jest  ez  it  wuz,  we  drorrin'  pay,  you  findin'  bone  an'  sinner,  — 
On'y  to  put  it  in  tbe  bond,  an'  enter  't  in  tbe  journals, 
Thet  you  're  the  nat'ral  rank  an'  file  an'  we  the  nat'ral  kurnels. 

Now  this  I  thought  a  fees'ble  plan,  tbet  'ud  work  smooth  ez  grease, 

Suitin'  the  Nineteenth  Century  an'  Upper  Ten  idees, 

An'  there  I  meant  to  stick,  an'  so  did  most  o'  tb'  leaders,  tu, 

Coz  we  all  thought  tbe  chance  wuz  good  o'  puttin'  on  it  thru ; 

But  JefF  be  hit  upon  a  way  o'  helpin'  on  us  forrard 

By  bein'  unannermous,  —  a  trick  you  ain't  quite  up  to,  Norrard. 

A  baldin  hain't  no  more  'f  a  chance  with  them  new  apple-corers 

Than  folks's  oppersition  views  aginst  the  Ringtail  Roarers ; 

They  '11  take  'em  out  on  him  'bout  east,  —  one  canter  on  a  rail 

Makes  a  man  feel  unannermous  ez  Jonah  in  tbe  whale ; 

Or  ef  he  's  a  slow-moulded  cuss  thet  can't  seem  quite  t'  agree, 

He  gits  the  noose  by  tellergrapb  upon  the  nighes'  tree  : 

Their  mission-work  with  Afrikins  bez  put  'em  up,  tbet  's  sartin, 

To  all  tbe  mos'  across-lot  ways  o'  preacbin'  an'  convartin' ; 

I  '11  bet  my  bat  th'  ain't  nary  priest,  nor  all  on  'em  together, 

Tbet  cairs  conviction  to  tbe  min'  like  Reveren'  Taranfeather ; 

Why,  be  sot  up  with  me  one  night,  an'  labored  to  secb  purpose, 

Thet  (ez  an  owl  by  daylight  'mongst  a  flock  o'  teazin'  chirpers 

Sees  clearer  'n  mud  the  wickedness  o'  eatin'  little  birds) 

I  see  my  error  an'  agreed  to  shen  it  arterwurds ; 

An'  I  should  say,  (to  jedge  our  folks  by  facs  in  my  possession,) 

Thet  three  's  Unannermous  where  one  's  a  'Riginal  Secession ; 

So  it 's  a  thing  you  fellers  North  may  safely  bet  your  chink  on, 

Tbet  we  're  all  water-proofed  agin  th'  usurpin'  reign  o'  Lincoln. 

Jeff  's  seme.     He  's  gut  another  plan  tbet  bez  pertic'lar  merits, 

In  givin'  things  a  cberfle  look  an'  stiffnin'  loose-hung  sperits  ; 

For  while  your  million  papers,  wut  with  lyin'  an'  discussin', 

Keep  folks's  tempers  all  on  eend  a-fumin'  an'  a-fussin', 

A-wondrin'  this  an'  guessin'  thet,  an'  dreadin',  every  night, 

The  breecbin'  o'  tbe  Univarse  '11  break  afore  it 's  light, 

Our  papers  don't  purtend  to  print  on'y  wut  Guv'ment  choose, 

An'  tbet  insures  us  all  to  git  the  very  best  o'  noose : 

Jeff  bez  it  of  all  sorts  an'  kines,  an'  sarves  it  out  ez  wanted, 

So  's  't  every  man  gits  wut  he  likes  an'  nobody  ain't  scanted ; 

Sometimes  it 's  vict'ries,  (they  're  'bout  all  ther'  is  thet 's  cheap  down  here,) 

Sometimes  it 's  France  an'  England  on  tbe  jump  to  interfere. 

Fact  is,  the  less  tbe  people  know  o'  wut  ther'  is  a-doin', 

The  bendier  't  is  for  Guv'ment,  sence  it  benders  trouble  brewin' ; 

An'  noose  is  like  a  sbinplaster,  —  it 's  good,  ef  you  believe  it, 

Or,  wut 's  all  same,  tbe  other  man  thet 's  goin'  to  receive  it : 

Ef  you  've  a  son  in  th'  army,  wy,  it 's  comfortin'  to  hear 

He  '11  bev  no  gretter  resk  to  run  than  seein'  th'  in'my's  rear, 

Coz,  ef  an  F.  F.  looks  at  'em,  they  oilers  break  an'  run. 

Or  wilt  right  down  ez  debtors  will  tbet  stumble  on  a  dun 

(An'  this,  ef  an'tbin',  proves  tbe  wutb  o'  proper  fem'Iy  pride. 
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Fer  secli  mean  shucks  ez  creditors  are  all  on  Lincoln's  side  ) ; 

Ef  I  hev  scrip  thet  wun't  go  off  no  more  'n  a  Belgin  rifle, 

An'  read  thet  it 's  at  par  on  'Change,  it  makes  me  feel  deli'fle  ; 

It  's  cheerin',  tu,  where  every  man  mus'  fortify  his  bed, 

To  hear  thet  Freedom  's  the  one  thing  our  darkies  mos'Iy  dread, 

An*  thet  experunce,  time  'n'  agin,  to  Dixie's  Land  hez  shown 

Ther'  's  nothin'  like  a  powder-cask  f'r  a  stiddy  corner-stone  ; 

Ain't  it  ez  good  ez  nuts,  when  salt  is  sellin'  by  the  ounce 

For  its  own  weight  in  Treash'ry-bons,  (ef  bought  in  small  amounts,) 

When  even  whiskey  's  gittin'  skurce,  an'  sugar  can't  be  found, 

To  know  thet  all  the  ellerments  o'  luxury  abound  ? 

An'  don't  it  glorify  sal'-pork,  to  come  to  understand 

It 's  wut  the  Richmon'  editors  call  fatness  o'  the  land  ? 

Nex'  thing  to  knowin'  you  're  well  ojQF  is  nut  to  know  when  y'  ain't ; 

An'  ef  Jeff  says  all 's  goin'  wal,  who  '11  ventur'  t'  say  it  ain't  ? 

This  cairn  the  Constitooshun  roun'  ez  Jeff  doos  in  his  hat 

Is  hendier  a  dreffle  sight,  an'  comes  more  kin'  o'  pat. 

I  tell  ye  wut,  my  jedgment  is  you  're  pooty  sure  to  fail, 

Ez  long  'z  the  head  keeps  turnin'  back  for  counsel  to  the  tail : 

Th'  advantiges  of  our  consarn  for  bein'  prompt  air  gret, 

While,  'long  o'  Congress,  you  can't  strike,  'f  you  git  an  iron  het ; 

They  bother  roun'  with  argooin',  an'  var'ous  sorts  o'  foolin', 

To  make  sure  ef  it 's  leg'lly  het,  an'  all  the  while  it 's  coolin', 

So  's  't  when  you  come  to  strike,  it  ain't  no  gret  to  wish  ye  j'y  on, 

An'  hurts  the  hammer  'z  much  or  more  ez  wut  it  doos  the  iron. 

Jeff  don't  allow  no  jawin'-sprees  for  three  months  at  a  stretch, 

Knowin'  the  ears  long  speeches  suits  air  mostly  made  to  metch ; 

He  jes'  ropes  in  your  tonguey  chaps  an'  reg'lar  ten-inch  bores 

An'  lets  'em  play  at  Congress,  ef  they  '11  du  it  with  closed  doors  ; 

So  they  ain't  no  more  bothersome  than  ef  we  'd  took  an'  sunk  'em, 

An'  yit  enj'y  th'  exclusive  right  to  one  another's  Buncombe 

'Thout  doin'  nobody  no  hurt,  an'  'thout  its  costin'  nothin'. 

Their  pay  bein' jes'  Confedrit  funds,  they  findin'  keep  an'  clothin'j 

They  taste  the  sweets  o'  public  life,  an'  plan  their  little  jobs. 

An'  suck  the  Treash'ry,  (no  gret  harm,  for  it 's  ez  dry  ez  cobs,) 

An'  go  thru  all  the  motions  jest  ez  safe  ez  in  a  prison. 

An'  hev  their  business  to  themselves,  while  Buregard  hez  hisn : 

Ez  long  'z  he  gives  the  Hessians  fits,  committees  can't  make  bother 

'Bout  whether  't  's  done  the  legle  way  or  whether  't  's  done  the  t'other. 

An'  /  tell  you  you  've  gut  to  larn  thet  War  ain't  one  long  teeter 

Betwixt  /  wan'  to  an'  'T  wun't  du,  debatin'  like  a  skeetur 

Afore  he  lights,  —  all  is,  to  give  the  other  side  a  millin', 

An'  arter  thet 's  done,  th'  ain't  no  resk  but  wut  the  lor  '11  be  willin' ; 

No  metter  wut  the  guv'ment  is,  ez  nigh  ez  I  can  hit  it, 

A  lickin'  's  constitooshunal,  pervidin'  We  don't  git  it. 

Jeff  don't  Stan'  dilly-dallyin',  afore  he  takes  a  fort, 

(  With  no  one  in,)  to  git  the  leave  o'  the  nex'  Soopreme  Court, 

Nor  don't  want  forty-'leven  weeks  o' jawin'  an'  expoundin' 

To  prove  a  nigger  hez  a  right  to  save  him,  ef  he  's  drowndin' ; 

Whereas  ole  Abram  'd  sink  afore  he  'd  let  a  darkie  boost  him, 

Ef  Taney  should  n't  come  along  an'  hed  n't  interdooced  him. 
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It  ain't  your  twenty  millions  thet  *11  ever  block  Jeff's  game, 
But  one  Man  thet  wun't  let  'em  jog  jest  ez  lie  's  takin'  aim  : 
Tour  numbers  they  may  strengthen  ye  or  weaken  ye,  ez  't  heppens 
They  're  willin'  to  be  helpin'  hands  or  wuss'n-nothin'  cap'ns. 

I  've  chose  my  side,  an'  't  ain't  no  odds  ef  I  wuz  drawed  with  magnets, 

Or  ef  I  thought  it  prudenter  to  jine  the  nighes'  bagnets  ; 

I  've  made  my  ch'ice,  an'  ciphered  out,  from  all  I  see  an'  heard, 

Th'  ole  Coustitooshun  never  'd  git  her  decks  for  action  cleared, 

Long  'z  you  elect  for  Congressmen  poor  shotes  thet  want  to  go 

Coz  they  can't  seem  to  git  their  grub  no  otherways  than  so, 

An'  let  your  bes'  men  stay  to  home  coz  they  wun't  show  ez  talkers, 

Nor  can't  be  hired  to  fool  ye  an'  sof '-soap  ye  at  a  caucus,  — 

Long  'z  ye  set  by  Rotashun  more  'n  ye  do  by  folks's  merits, 

Ez  though  experunce  thriv  by  change  o'  sile,  like  corn  an'  kerrits, — 

Long  'z  you  allow  a  critter's  "  claims  "  coz,  spite  o'  shoves  an'  tipping, 

He  's  kep'  his  private  pan  jest  where  't  would  ketch  mos'  public  drippins,  — 

Long  'z  A.  '11  turn  tu  an'  grin'  B.'s  exe,  ef  B.  '11  help  him  grin'  hisn, 

(An'  thet  's  the  main  idee  by  which  your  leadin'  men  hev  risen,) — 

Long  'z  you  let  ary  exe  be  groun',  'less  't  is  to  cut  the  weasan' 

O'  sneaks  thet  dunno  till  they  're  told  wut  is  an'  wut  ain't  Treason, — 

Long  'z  ye  give  out  commissions  to  a  lot  o'  peddlin'  drones 

Thet  trade  in  whiskey  with  their  men  an'  skin  'em  to  their  bones, — 

Long  'z  ye  sift  out  "  safe  "  canderdates  thet  no  one  ain't  afeared  on 

Coz  they  're  so  thund'rin'  eminent  for  bein'  never  heard  on. 

An'  hain't  no  record,  ez  it 's  called,  for  folks  to  pick  a  hole  in, 

Ez  ef  it  hurt  a  man  to  hev  a  body  with  a  soul  in, 

An'  it  wuz  ostenstashun  to  be  showin'  on  't  about. 

When  half  his  feller-citizens  contrive  to  do  without,  — 

Long  'z  you  suppose  your  votes  can  turn  biled  kebbage  Into  brain. 

An'  ary  man  thet  's  pop'lar  's  fit  to  drive  a  lightnin'-train,  — 

Long  'z  you  believe  democracy  means  /  'm  ez  good  ez  you  he, 

An'  thet  a  feller  from  the  ranks  can't  be  a  knave  or  booby,  — 

Long  'z  Congress  seems  purvided,  like  yer  street-cars  an'  yer  'busses, 

With  oilers  room  for  jes'  one  more  o'  your  spiled-in-bakin'  cusses. 

Dough  'thout  the  emptins  of  a  soul,  an'  yit  with  means  about  'em 

(Like  essence-peddlers*)  thet  '11  make  folks  long  to  be  without  'em. 

Jest  heavy  'nough  to  turn  a  scale  thet  's  doubtfle  the  wrong  way, 

An'  make  their  nat'ral  arsenal  o'  bein'  nasty  pay,  — 

Long  'z  them  things  last,  (an'  /  don't  see  no  gret  signs  of  improvin',) 

I  sha'n't  up  stakes,  not  hardly  yit,  nor  't  would  n't  pay  for  movin' ; 

For,  'fore  you  lick  us,  it  '11  be  the  long'st  day  ever  you  see. 

Yourn,  (ez  I  'xpec'  to  be  nex'  spring,) 

B.,  Markiss  o'  Big  Boost. 

A  rustic  euphemism  for  the  American  variety  of  the  Mephitis, — H.  "W- 
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Milton,  in  his  superb  sonnet  to  Sir 
Henry  Vane  the  Younger,  declares  that 
Rome,  in  the  most  prosperous  age  of  the 
Eepublic,  never  possessed  a  better  sen- 
ator,— 

•'  Whether  to  settle  peace,  or  to  unfold 
The  hollow  drift  of  States,  hard  to  be  spelled ; 
Thea  to  advise  how  war  may,  best  upheld, 
Move  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold, 
In  all  her  equipage." 

The  hst  of  his  writings  appended  by  Mr. 
Upham  to  his  instructive  biography  of  our 
quondam  fellow- citizen  and  governor* 
does  not  enable  us  to  judge  to  which  of 
his  twenty-five  works  Milton  particularly 
refers,  in  this  magnificent  commendation 
of  Sir  Henry  Vane's  financial  skill.  It 
might  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  sig- 
nificant union  of  iron  and  gold,  as  the 
"  main  nerves  "  of  war,  that  he  understood 
the  importance  of  a  specie  currency,  which 
in  fact,  in  those  days,  was  the  only  cur- 
rency known. 

Our  business,  however,  at  present,  is 
not  with  currency,  but  with  taxes,  which 
as  long  ago  as  Cicero's  time  were  pro- 
nounced "  the  nerves  of  the  State,"  and 
which,  whether  paid  in  gold  or  in  what 
can  in  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try be  best  substituted,  must  be  allowed 
to  be  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  of  the 
body-politic.  Introduce  a  wise  and  efii- 
cient  sj'stem  of  taxation,  and  life  and  en- 
ergy will  pervade  the  country.  Without 
such  a  system  it  will  soon  sink  into  a  gen- 
eral and  fatal  paralysis. 

The  country  is  engaged  at  this  moment 
in  a  struggle  of  unexampled  magnitude. 
The  great  wars  of  the  last  generation  in 
Europe  gathered  no  army  equal  in  mag- 
nitude to  that  which  the  Government  of 

*  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  Younger,  being  then 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  arrived  in  Boston 
in  1635,  was  chosen  governor  of  the  Colony  in 
1636,  and  returned  to  England  the  next  year. 
His  house  stood,  within  the  recollection  of  the 
writer,  on  what  is  now  Tremont  Street,  on  a 
spot  opposite  the  Museum. 


the  United  States  has,  within  little  more 
than  six  months,  called  into  being.  Its 
naval  operations,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
extent  of  sea -coast  effectively  blockad- 
ed, and  considering  the  condition  of  that 
branch  of  the  service  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  will  not  suiFer  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  England  in  the  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution.  England  is 
now  threatening  to  take  part  against  us 
in  this  war,  waged  by  the  first  State  (ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Vice-President  Stephens) 
ever  avowedly  founded  on  Slavery  as 
its  corner-stone,  on  the  ground  that  our 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  is  not  ef- 
fectual,— forgetting,  apparently,  that  our 
last  war  with  her  was  in  part  to  resist 
her  pretended  right  to  seal  up  with  a  pa- 
per blockade  every  port  in  the  French 
Empire. 

The  great  practical  question  which 
presses  most  heavily  upon  the  mind,  not 
only  of  every  person  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  afiairs,  but  of  every  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  citizen,  is,  in  what  way 
the  vast  expenditure  is  to  be  met,  which 
is  necessary  to  bring  this  gigantic  strug- 
gle to  a  prompt  and  successful  issue.  It 
has  been  customary,  from  the  first,  to  es- 
timate this  expendituTte  at  a  million  and 
a  half  of  dollars  per  diem,  and  it  will  not 
be  lessened  while  the  war  lasts.  How  is 
this  frightful  expenditure  to  be  met  ? 

The  answer  is  simple,  and  is  contained 
in  the  one  little  word  "  Taxation."  With- 
out this,  all  else  will  be  of  no  avail.  Our 
civil  rulers  may  have  the  wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon ;  our  generals  and  admirals  may 
equal  in  skill  and  courage  the  greatest 
captains  of  ancient  or  modern  times  ;  we 
may  place  in  the  field  the  bravest  and 
best-disciplined  armies  that  ever  battled 
in  a  righteous  cause,  —  but  without  an 
amount  of  taxation  adequate  to  sustain 
the  credit  of  the  Government,  all  this  show 
of  counsel  and  strength  will  pass  away, 
and  that  at  no  distant  period,  like  a  morn- 
ing cloud  and  the  early  dew.^ 
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"  Adequate  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the 
Government,"  —  for  that  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  as 
it  is  by  no  means  just,  that  the  whole  of 
this  vast  expenditure  should  fall  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  present  generation.  En- 
gaged in  a  contest  of  which  the  result,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  is,  if  possible,  more  im- 
portant to  posterity  than  to  ourselves,  — 
a  struggle  in  which  the  great  cause  of  civ- 
il liberty,  as  embodied  and  regulated  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  is  more  deep- 
ly involved,  not  only  for  this,  but  for  all 
future  generations,  than  in  any  other  war 
ever  waged,  —  it  is  not  right  that  the 
burden  should  fall  exclusively  on  our- 
selves. Nor  is  it  necessary.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  feature  in  our  modern  civili- 
zation in  which  its  beauty,  flexibility,  and 
strength,  as  compared  with  that  of  an- 
tiquity, is  more  signally  displayed,  than 
the  well -organized  credit- system  of  a 
prosperous  State  :  the  system  which 
makes  men  not  only  wilhng,  but  desir- 
ous, to  forego  the  actual  possession  of 
that  darling  property  which  has  been 
the  great  object  of  desire  through  life, — 
which  they  have  sought  by  all  honest 
and,  unhappily  too  often,  dishonest  means, 
to  gain  and  accumulate, — provided  only 
they  can  receive  a  fair  equivalent  for  its 
use.  By  the  wise  application  of  this  al- 
most mysterious  principle,  the  members 
of  modern  civiUzed  States  are  not  only, 
for  the  time  being,  much  more  effectually 
consociated  in  the  joint  life  and  action 
of  the  country  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible without  it,  but  even  distant  gener- 
ations—  men  separated  from  each  oth- 
er by  years,  not  to  say  ages — are  brought 
into  a  noble  partnership  of  effort  in  great 
and  generous  undertakings  and  sacrifi- 
ces. 

Dr.  Johnson  somewhat  cynically  says, 
that 
"  Mortgaged  States,  in  everlasting  debt, 

From  age  to  age  their  grandsires'  wreaths 
regret." 

Tliis  may  be  true  of  debts  incurred  in 
wars  of  ambition  and  conquest;  but  what 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  would  not,  with  a  willing  mind, 


if  it  were  still  necessary,  bear  his  part 
of  the  pecuniary  burdens  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  ? 

It  is  a  well-established  law  of  public 
credit,  that  it  can  be  carried  to  any 
length  to  which  it  is  sustained  by  an  ef- 
ficient system  of  taxation.  So  long  as 
provision  is  made  to  secure  in  this  way 
the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  on 
the  sums  borrowed,  the  Government  holds 
the  purse-strings  of  the  capitalist,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  call  for  whatever 
amount  is  needed  for  the  public  service. 
This,  however,  is  the  essential  condition, 
and  nothing  else  will,  for  any  length  of 
time,  produce  the  desired  result.  In 
the  first  fervor  of  a  great  popular  move- 
ment, and  in  confident  reliance  that  ef- 
fective provision  to  sustain  it  will  eventu- 
ally be  made,  a  large  loan  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  banks,  from  capitalists,  or 
the  mass  of  the  people  ;  but  this  will  be 
a  temporary,  probably  a  soHtary,  effort. 
No  Government  can  permanently  sustain 
its  credit,  but  by  providing  the  means 
(independent  of  credit)  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  its  public  debt.  To  borrow 
more  money  in  order  to  pay  the  interest 
on  that  already  borrowed  is  bankruptcy 
in  disguise. 

With  these  general  principles  estab- 
lished and  clearly  borne  in  mind,  we 
perceive  the  absurdity  of  the  language 
which  has  been  so  freely  used  abroad 
and  is  even  sometimes  heard  at  home, 
since  the  suspension  of  specie-payments, 
that  the  United  States  are  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  Let  the  expenses  of  the 
war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  against 
the  "  disappointed  aspirants  "  of  the  South 
be  estimated  as  high  as  six  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  A  loan  to  this  amount 
implies,  at  the  usual  rate,  the  payment  of 
an  interest  of  thirty-six  millions,  certain- 
ly a  large  amount  in  addition  to  the  or- 
dinary expenditure  of  the  Government, 
but  not  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  an- 
nual interest  on  the  public  debt  of  Eng- 
land,—  by  no  means  a  formidable  per- 
centage, allowing  for  a  short  war,  on  the 
annual  surplus  income  of  the  country. 

In  fact,  when  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the 
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continent  and  contemplate  tlie  vast  ex- 
tent of  fertile  land  already  brought  or  ca- 
pable of  being  readily  brought  into  cul- 
tivation, —  the  productive  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  and  commercial  invest- 
ments,—  our  internal  and  foreign  trade, 
— our  fisheries,  and  our  mining  operations, 
— the  rapid  increase  of  labor  (the  great 
creative  source  of  wealth)  by  the  growth 
of  our  own  native  population  and  the 
steady  flow  of  immigration  from  abroad, — 
when  we  contemplate  these  things,  the 
draughts  which  must  be  made  upon  the 
resources  of  the  country  in  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war,  great  as  they 
are,  are  really  insignificant.  Let  us  take 
a  single  item,  but  one  which  may  serve 
as  a  fair  index  of  the  resources  of  the 
loyal  States.  In  the  American  Circular 
of  Messrs.  Hallett  &  Co.  of  New  York, 
for  the  6th  of  November  last,  the  value 
of  the  tonnage  of  all  kinds  annually  mov- 
ed upon  the  public  works  (railroads  and 
canals)  of  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States  is  estimated  in  even  figures  at 
$4,620,000,000.  This  enormous  sum,  of 
course,  represents  only  that  part  of  the 
internal  and  foreign  ti'ade  of  the  country 
which  is  moved  upon  the  canals  and  rail- 
roads. All  that  portion  of  trade  which 
is  not  transacted  in  this  way,  —  all  that 
moves  exclusively  on  the  lakes,  rivers, 
and  coastwise,  without  coming  in  con- 
tact with  artificial  communications, —  the 
retail  business  of  every  kind  in  the  large 
cities,  and  all  that  is  transported  in  mod- 
erate parcels  by  animal  power  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  places  of  production, 
is  in  addition  to  this  vast  amount. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his 
patriotic  appeal  to  the  country  last  sum- 
mer, calculates  "  the  real  and  personal 
values,  in  the  States  now  loyal  to  the 
Union,  at  eleven  thousand  millions  of 
dollars,"  while  he  remarks  that  "  the 
yearly  surplus  earnings  of  the  loyal  peo- 
ple are  estimated  at  more  than  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars."  A  tax  of  nine 
per  cent,  on  this  surplus  would  pay  an 
interest  of  six  per  cent,  on  a  loan  of  six 
hundred  millions.  Now  in  this  coun- 
try, where  we  are  so  little  accustomed  to 


taxation,  such  a  tax  may  seem  to  be  a 
very  serious  affair ;  but  the  man  who  in 
times  like  these,  and  for  objects  like  those 
for  which  we  are  struggling,  is  not  wilUng 
to  pay  nine  per  cent,  of  his  surplus  earn- 
ings, does  not  deserve  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  a  free  government. 

It  is  therefore  a  gross  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  country  is  bankrupt,  or  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Nothing  more 
is  true  than  that  the  Government  of  the 
country  —  the  legislative  power  —  has 
not  as  yet  shown  the  sagacity  and  vigor 
to  apply  a  moderate  portion  of  its  abun- 
dant resources  to  the  preservation  of  all 
we  hold  dear.  The  wealth  is  here,  —  not 
merely  what  is  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of 
the  banks,  (for  this,  though  ample  for  all 
the  purposes  of  these  institutions,  is  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  not  much  over  one-half  of  the 
annual  surplus  earnings,)  but  the  entire 
accumulations  of  town  and  country,  the 
whole  vast  aggregate  of  the  property  hav- 
ing a  marketable  value  or  capable  of  be- 
ing applied  in  kind  or  by  exchange  for 
its  equivalent  to  the  public  service.  All 
this  fund  belongs  to  the  people,  to  be  lev- 
ied upon  and  appropriated  to  the  service 
of  the  country  by  the  people's  represent- 
atives and  servants.  It  belongs  only  sui 
modo  to  those  who  are  commonly  deemed 
its  owners.  They  are  the  stewards  to 
whom  Providence  has  confided  it,  subject 
to  the  condition,  in  time  of  need,  of  being 
employed,  under  equitable  and  equal  laws, 
to  defend  the  life  of  the  country.  And 
when  we  consider  how  small  a  portion 
of  it  is  required  to  answer  the  demands 
of  the  public  service,  we  cannot  but  be 
amazed  at  the  language  of  despondency 
which  is  sometimes  uttered  at  the  state  of 
the  public  finances.  We  call  the  individ- 
ual man  of  wealth  a  miser,  who  hoai'ds  his 
income,  instead  of  spending  a  poi-tion  of 
it  in  deeds  of  charity  and  public  spirit,  or 
even  on  his  own  comforts  and  those  of 
his  family.  This  expressive  use  of  that 
word,  says  Bishop  South,  is  peculiar  to 
the  English  language.  Although  the  word 
is  Latin,  we  have  improved  on  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  this  appli- 
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cation.  But  a  Government  deserves  the 
same  stigma  or  woi'se,  ■which,  "with  the 
exuberant  wealth  of  a  loyal  people  at  its 
command,  -wants  the  moral  courage  to 
apply  a  moderate  portion  of  it  to  obtain 
ample  means  for  feeding,  clothing,  and 
arming  the  brave  men  who,  on  the  land 
and  the  water,  are  risking  their  lives  in 
the  public  service. 

We  speak  of  "  the  moral  courage  "  to 
establish  an  efficient  system  of  taxation, 
more  in  deference  to  the  traditionary  un- 
popularity of  the  tax-gatherer  than  be- 
cause, in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  there 
is  any  just  cause  to  doubt  the  willingness 
of  the  people  to  make  the  necessary  sac- 
rifices for  the  support  of  the  Government 
and  the  defence  of  the  country.  In 
peaceful  times  and  in  an  ordinary  state 
of  affairs,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
tax-gatherer  is  an  unwelcome  visitant. 
Mr.  Jefferson  relied  upon  him  in  1799  to 
bring  about  a  change  of  parties  and  ad- 
ministrations. But  the  country  was  then 
poor,  the  parties  equally  divided,  and  the 
political  issues  matters  of  temper  and 
theory,  on  which  men  delight  to  differ 
and  to  argue,  rather  than  those  stern  re- 
alities in  which,  at  the  present  time,  the 
very  being  of  the  State  is  wrapt  up.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  at 
the  present  day,  and  one  certainly  with- 
out example  in  this  country,  perhaps  in 
any  country,  that  the  unanimous  desire 
of  the  people  is  for  taxation,  adequate, 
efficient  taxation.  Although  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  service,  and  the  large 
amounts  which  it  requires,  are  daily  com- 
mented on  by  the  public  journals,  and 
are  perfectly  well  understood,  not  a  voice 
has  been  uttered  on  the  subject  which 
does  not  call  for  taxation.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  censured,  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  rebuked, 
the  patriotism  of  Congress  called  in  ques- 
tion, because  the  absolute  necessity  for 
heavy  taxation  is  not  urged  with  sufficient 
warmth  by  the  Executive,  and  the  requi- 
site laws  for  laying  the  tax  are  delayed  in 
their  introduction  and  passage.  And  rea- 
son good ;  for,  while  the  legislation  requir- 
ed to  impose  a  tax  lingers,  the  whole  mass 


of  the  country's  property  is  incurring  the 
fearful  peril  of  a  prostration  of  the  pub- 
lic credit. 

But  though  the  loyal  people  of  the  coun- 
try are  more  than  willing  —  are  ardently 
desirous  —  to  be  taxed  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, they  are  not  willing  to  be  taxed  for 
the  benefit  of  fraudulent  contractors,  or 
to  enrich  the  miscreants  who,  not  content 
with  plundering  the  Treasury  by  exorbi- 
tant prices,  put  the  health  and  lives  of 
our  brave  men  in  peril,  and  the  success 
of  the  war  at  hazard,  by  furnishing  arms 
that  have  been  condemned  as  unservice- 
able, clothes  and  shoes  that  drop  to  pieces 
in  a  fortnight's  wear,  water  poisoned  by 
filthy  casks,  horses  too  feeble  to  be  rid- 
den, and  vessels  known  by  their  vendors 
to  be  of  a  draught  too  great  for  the  in- 
tended service.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  may  be  exaggeration  in  the  ac- 
counts of  this  kind  that  find  their  way 
into  the  public  journals ;  but  if  any  re- 
hance  can  be  placed  on  the  reports  of 
our  legislative  committees,  frauds  like 
those  alluded  to  have  been  cai-ried  to  a 
stupendous  length.  If  we  mistake  not,  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress 
for  the  condign  punishment  of  the  wretch- 
es guilty  of  these  abominable  crimes.  The 
offences  which  have  filled  Forts  Lafay- 
ette and  Warren  with  their  inmates  are 
venial,  compared  with  the  guilt  of  the 
man  who  is  willing  to  fatten  on  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  country  and  the  health  and 
lives  of  its  patriotic  defenders.  But  the 
evil,  enormous  as  it  is,  admits  of  an  easy 
remedy.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  one  or  two 
cases  of  gross  fraud,  highly  pi-ejudlcial  to 
the  public  service,  were  summarily  dealt 
with  by  a  court-martial,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  contract- 
price  were  habitually  retained  for  three 
or  four  months,  till  the  value  of  the  ar- 
ticle furnished  was  ascertained  by  trial, 
the  evil  would  soon  be  brought  within 
manageable  limits.  A  little  of  the  whole- 
some severity  with  which  Bonaparte,  in 
1 79  7,  carried  on  what  he  called  "  la  guerre 
aux  voleurs  "  *  would  not  only  save  mil- 
lions to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
*  Thiers,  Tome  II.,  p.  337. 
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but  protect  the  country  from  consequen- 
ces still  more  disastrous. 

In  fact,  it  will  be  one  of  the  Incidental 
benefits  of  an  efficient  system  of  taxation, 
that  it  will  induce  greater  care  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money.  Fraudu- 
lent contracts  are  not  the  only,  nor  even 
the  chief  cause  of  our  financial  embar- 
rassments. It  may  be  hoped  that  what 
is  extracted  from  it  by  downright  swin- 
dhng,  however  considerable  in  amount, 
does  not  cause  the  great  drain  upon  the 
Treasury.  But  if  money  can  be  obtain- 
ed by  the  simple  issue  of  evidences  of 
debt,  and  without  any  provision  to  sus- 
tain the  credit  of  the  ^Government  by  tax- 
ation, the  process  of  supply  is  too  facile. 
The  funds  so  easily  procured  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  too  profusely  spent.  Indi- 
vidual responsibility  in  money-matters, 
aided  by  direct  self-interest,  is  usually 
more  efficient  in  imposing  limits  to  im- 
providence than  a  general  sense  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  official  personages.  But 
if  funds  could  be  obtained  ad  libitum  by 
the  speculator,  without  the  necessity  of 
giving  security  for  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest,  bankruptcy  would  soon 
become  the  rule  and  solvency  the  excep- 
tion. Still  more  urgently,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  National  Treasury,  is  the 
wholesome  corrective  of  taxation  requir- 
ed, to  make  economy  a  necessity  as  well 
as  a  virtue. 

Much  must  be  pardoned  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  public  service,  in  a  crisis 
like  that  of  last  summer,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  compelled  to  improvise  the 
forces,  mihtary  and  naval,  required  for 
the  suppression  of  a  gigantic  rebellion, 
long  concocted  and  matured  in  treacher- 
ous secrecy.  With  the  capital  of  the 
country  beleaguered  by  open  foes  with- 
out, swarming  with  hardly  concealed  trai- 
tors within,  who  privately  thwarted  and 
paralyzed  when  they  could  not  open- 
ly defeat  the  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  conveyed  Information  of  them 
to  the  enemy  with  the  regularity  of 
official  returns,  some  degree  of  improvi- 


dent hurry  In  every  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice was  Inevitable,  and  must  not  be  too 
severely  scanned.  You  cannot  stand 
chaffering  at  a  bargain  as  to  the  cheap- 
est mode  of  extinguishing  a  fire  kindled 
by  a  red-hot  cannon-ball  at  the  door  of 
the  magazine.  But  the  crisis  and  the 
necessity  for  precipitate  action  ai'e  past. 
The  rebellion,  dragged  to  the  light  of 
day,  has  assumed  definite  proportions. 
The  means  for  its  suppression  are  ample, 
and  nothing  Is  requisite  but  the  firmness 
and  sagacity  to  apply  them.  In  other 
words,  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war  is  a  judi- 
cious system  of  taxation. 

With  such  a  system,  as  we  have  already 
Intimated,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  credit 
of  the  Government.  With  an  efficient 
system  of  taxation  to  sustain  its  loans,  the 
entire  property  of  the  country  —  that  is, 
all  that  Is  needed  of  It  —  may  be  conse- 
crated to  the  public  service.  We  must 
not  be  terrified  by  the  ghost  of  the  paper- 
money  with  which  the  country  was  flood- 
ed during  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  be- 
came worthless  because  there  was  no  limit 
to  its  issue  and  no  provision  for  its  redemp- 
tion or  the  payment  of  interest.  The 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  possessed 
no  power  to  lay  a  tax,  and  the  States 
which  had  the  power  were  destitute  of 
resources,  without  mutual  concert,  and 
often  moved  by  Influences  at  variance 
with  each  other.  In  this  state  of  things 
taxation  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
paper-money,  which  had  been  manufac- 
tured by  wholesale  rather  than  issued  on 
any  system  of  finance,  steadily  and  at 
length  rapidly  sank  to  its  Intrinsic  worth- 
lessness.  Its  memory  has  left  behind  a 
wholesome  dread  of  paper -money,  but 
ought  not  to  create  a  prejudice  against  a 
well-organized  system  of  credit,  sustained 
by  efficient  taxation. 

No  one  will  be  better  pleased  than  the 
writer  of  this  article,  If,  before  It  sees  the 
light,  the  vigorous  action  of  Congress  shall 
render  its  suggestions  superfluous  and  un- 
seasonable. 
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L  -■  '■   V,.'...  '  ..  '^  *■  ■     ■  '  c.  ; 

'T  IS  midniglit :  through  my  troubled  dream 

Loud  -svails  the  tempest's  cry  ; 
Before  the  gale,  with  tattered  sail, 

A  ship  goes  plunging  by. 
What  name  ?     Where  bound  ?  —  The  rocks  around 

Repeat  the  loud  halloo. 
—  The  good  ship  Union,  Southward  bound  : 

God  help  her  and  her  crew  ! 

And  is  the  old  flag  flpng  still 

That  o'er  your  fathers  flew, 
With  bands  of  white  and  rosy  light,  • 

And  field  of  starry  blue  ? 
Ay  !  look  aloft !  its  folds  full  oft 

Have  braved  the  roaring  blast, 
And  still  shall  fly  when  from  the  sky 

This  black  typhoon  has  past ! 


Speak,  pilot  of  the  storm-tost  bark  ! 
May  I  thy  pei-il  share  ? 

—  O  landsman,  these  are  fearful  seas 
The  brave  alone  may  dare  ! 

—  ISIay,  ruler  of  the  rebel  deep, 
What  matters  wind  or  wave  ? 

The  rocks  that  wreck  your  reehng  deck 
Will  leave  me  nought  to  save  ! 

O  landsman,  art  thou  false  or  true  ? 
What  sign  hast  thou  to  show  ? 

—  The  crimson  stains  from  loyal  veins 
That  hold  my  heart-blood's  flow  ! 

Enough  !  what  more  shall  honor  claim  ? 

I  know  the  sacred  sign ; 
Above  thy  head  our  flag  shall  spread. 

Our  ocean  path  be  thine  ! 

The  bark  sails  on  ;  the  Pilgrim's  Cape 

Lies  low  along  her  lee. 
Whose  headland  crooks  its  anchor-flukes 

To  lock  the  shore  and  sea. 
No  treason  here  !  it  cost  too  dear 

To  win  this  barren  realm  ! 
And  true  and  free  the  hands  must  be 

That  hold  the  whaler's  helm ! 

Still  on !    Manhattan's  narrowing  bay 
No  Rebel  cruiser  scars  ; 
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Her  waters  feel  no  pirate's  keel 
That  flaunts  the  fallen  stars  ! 

—  But  watch  the  light  on  yonder  height, — 
Ay,  pilot,  have  a  care  ! 

Some  lingering  cloud  in  mist  may  shroud 
The  capes  of  Delaware  I 

Say,  pilot,  what  this  fort  may  be, 

Whose  sentinels  look  down 
From  moated  walls  that  show  the  sea 

Their  deep  embrasures'  frown  ? 
The  Rebel  host  claims  all  the  coast, 

But  these  are  friends,  we  know, 
Whose  footprints  spoil  the  "  sacred  soil," 

And  this  is  ? Fort  Monroe ! 

The  breakers  roar,  —  how  bears  the  shore  ? 

—  The  traitorous  wreckers'  hands 
Have  quenched  the  blaze  that  poured  its  rays 

Along  the  Hatteras  sands. 

—  Ha  !  say  not  so  !     I  see  its  glow  ! 
Again  the  shoals  display 

The  beacon  light  that  shines  by  night, 
The  Union  Stars  by  day  ! 

The  good  ship  flies  to  milder  skies. 

The  wave  more  gently  flows, 
The  softening  breeze  wafts  o'er  the  seas 

The  breath  of  Beaufort's  rose. 
What  fold  is  this  the  sweet  winds  kiss. 

Fair-striped  and  many-starred, 
Whose  shadow  palls  these  orphaned  walls, 

The  twins  of  Beauregard  ? 

What !  heard  you  not  Port  Royal's  doom  ? 

How  the  black  war-ships  came 
And  turned  the  Beaufort  roses'  bloom 

To  redder  wreaths  of  flame  ? 
How  from  Rebellion's  broken  reed 

We  saw  his  emblem  fall, 
As  soon  his  cursed  poison-weed 

Shall  drop  from  Sumter's  wall  ? 

On  !  on  !     Pulaski's  iron  hail 

Falls  harmless  on  Tybee  ! 
Her  topsails  feel  the  freshening  gale. 

She  strikes  the  open  sea  ; 
She  rounds  the  point,  she  threads  the  keys 

That  guard  the  Land  of  Flowers, 
And  rides  at  last  where  firm  and  fast 

Her  own  Gibraltar  towers  ! 
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Tlie  good  sliip  Union's  voyage  is  o'er, 

At  anchor  safe  she  swings, 
And  loud  and  clear  with  cheer  on  cheer 

Her  joyous  ■welcome  rings  : 
Hurrah  I  Hurrah  !  it  shakes  the  wave. 

It  thunders  on  the  shore,  — 
One  flag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one  hand, 

One  Xation,  evermore ! 
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can  in  the  shortest  time  so  direct  the 
greater  force.  In  artillerj^  as  -well  as  in- 
fantry practice,  the  control  over  the  time 
necessary  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
poTvder  has  been  obtained  through  the 
refinements  ah-eady  made  in  the  manu- 
facture, and  the  best  results  of  the  latest 
trials  confii-m  in  full  the  conclusion  that 
saltpetre  is  a  source  of  great  and  easily 
controlled  power,  -which  can  act  through 
short  or  extended  space. 

tinder  the  view  here  presented,  it  is 
evident  that  saltpetre  is  indispensable  to 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization  and 
peace,  as  well  as  in  military  operations, 
and  that  no  nation  can  advance  in  ma- 


terial interests,  or  even  maintain  strict 
independence,  without  possessing  within 
its  boundaries  either  saltpetre  or  the  sour- 
ces from  which  it  can  be  drawn  at  all 
times.  In  its  use  for  protecting  the  prop- 
erty of  a  nation  from  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy,  and  as  the  means  of  insuring  re- 
spect, we  may  consider  saltpetre  as  an 
element  of  strength  in  a  State,  and  as 
such  deserving  a  high  place  in  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  direct  the  coun- 
sels or  form  the  policy  of  a  country. 

Has  the  subject  of  having  an  exhaust- 
less  supply  of  this  important  product  or 
the  means  of  pxoducing  it  been  duly  con- 
sidered ?  \ 


weathi;r 

It  is  not  very  flattering  to  that  glory- 
loving,  battle-seeking  creature,  Man,  that 
his  best -arranged  schemes  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  fello-ivs  should  often  be 
made  to  fail  by  the  condition  of  the 
weather.  More  or  less  have  the  greatest 
of  generals  been  "  servile  to  all  the  skyey 
influences."  Upon  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere frequently  depends  the  ability  of 
men  to  fight,  and  military  hopes  rise  and 
fall  with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  met- 
al in  the  thermometer's  tube.  Mercury 
governs  Mars.  A  hero  is  stripped  of  his 
plumes  by  a  tempest,  and  his  laurels  fly 
away  on  the  invisible  wings  of  the  wind, 
and  are  seen  no  more  forever.  Empires 
fall  because  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
Storms  of  rain  have  more  than  once  caus- 
ed monarchs  to  cease  to  reign.  A  hard 
frost,  a  sudden  thaw,  a  "hot  spell,"  a 
"  cold  snap,"  a  contrary  wind,  a  long 
drought,  a  storm  of  sand,  —  all  these 
things  have  had  their  part  in  deciding 
the  destinies  of  dynasties,  the  fortunes  of 
races,  and  the  fate  of  nations.  Leave 
the  weather  out  of  history,  and  it  is  as  if 
night  were  left  out  of  the  day,  and  win- 
ter out  of  the  year.     Americans  have 
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fretted  a  little  because  their  "  Grand  Ar- 
my "  could  not  advance  through  mud  that 
came  up  to  the  horses'  shoulders,  and  in 
which  even  the  seven-league  boots  would 
have  stuck,  though  they  had  been  worn 
as  deftly  as  A-iel  could  have  worn  them. 
They  talked  as  if  no  such  thing  had  ever 
before  been  known  to  stay  the  march  of 
armies ;  whereas  all  military  operations 
have,  to  a  greater  or  a  lesser  extent,  de- 
pended for  their  issue  upon  the  softening 
or  the  hardening  of  the  earth,  or  upon  the 
clearing  or  the  clouding  of  the  sky.  The 
elements  have  fought  against  this  or  that 
conqueror,  or  would-be  conqueror,  as  the 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sis- 
era  ;  and  the  Kishon  is  not  the  only  riv- 
er that  has  through  its  rise  put  an  end  to 
the  hopes  of  a  tyrant.  The  condition  of 
rivers,  which  must  be  owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather,  has  often  colored 
events  for  ages,  perhaps  forever.  The 
melting  of  the  snows  of  the  Pyrenees, 
causing  a  great  rise  of  the  rivers  of  North- 
ern Spain,  came  nigh  bringing  ruin  upon 
Julius  Csesar  himself;  and  nothing  but  the 
feeble  character  of  the  opposing  general 
saved  him  from  destruction. 
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The  preservation  of  Greece,  Tvitli  all 
its  incalculable  consequences,  must  be 
credited  to  the  weather.  The  first  at- 
tempt to  conquer  that  country,  made  by 
the  Persians,  failed  because  of  a  storm 
that  disabled  their  fleet.  Mardonius  cross- 
ed the  Hellespont  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
before  that  feat  was  accomplished  by 
Xerxes,  and  he  purposed  marching  as 
far  as  Athens.  His  army  was  not  un- 
successful, but  ofi"  Mount  Athos  the  Per- 
sian fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  which 
destroyed  three  hundred  ships  and  twenty 
thousand  men.  This  compelled  him  to 
retreat,  and  the  Greeks  gained  time  to 
prepare  for  the  coming  of  their  enemy. 
But  for  that  storm,  Athens  would  have 
been  taken  and  destroyed,  the  Persians 
having  an  especial  grudge  against  the 
Athenians  because  of  their  part  in  the 
taking  and  burning  of  Sardis;  and  Athens 
was  destined  to  become  Greece  for  all  af- 
ter-time, so  that  her  as  yet  dim  light  could 
not  have  been  quenched  without  darken- 
ing the  whole  world.  When  Xerxes  him- 
self entered  Europe,  and  was  apparently 
about  to  convert  Hellas  into  a  satrapy,  it 
was  a  storm,  or  a  brace  of  storms,  that 
saved  that  country  from  so  sad  a  fate,  and 
preserved  it  for  the  welfare  of  all  after 
generations  of  men.  The  Great  King, 
iin  the  hope  of  escaping  "  the  unseen  at- 
■mospheric  enemies  which  howl  around 
that  formidable  promontory,"  had  caused 
Mount  Athos  to  be  cut  through,  but,  as 
the  historian  observes,  "  the  work  of  de- 
struction to  his  fleet  was  only  transferred 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  intervening 
Thracian  sea."  That  fleet  was  anchored 
on  the  Magnesian  coast,  when  a  hurri- 
cane came  upon  it,  known  to  the  people 
of  the  country  as  the  Hellesponiias,  and 
which  blew  right  upon  the  shore.  For 
three  days  this  wind  continued  to  blow, 
and  the  Persians  lost  four  hundred  war- 
ships, many  transports  and  provision  craft, 
myriads  of  men,  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  materiel.  The  Grecian  fleet,  which 
had  fled  before  that  of  Persia,  now  re- 
traced its  course,  believing  that  the  lat- 
ter was  destroyed,  and  would  hav^e  fled 
again  but  for  the  arts  and  influence  of 


Themistocles.  The  sea-fights  of  Artemis- 
ium  followed,  in  which  the  advantage  was, 
though  not  decisively,  with  the  Greeks ; 
and  that  they  finally  retreated  was  owing 
to  the  success  of  the  Persians  at  Ther- 
mopylse.  Between  the  first  and  second 
battle  of  Artemisium  the  Persians  suflTer- 
ed  from  another  storm,  which  inflicted 
great  losses  upon  them.  These  disasters 
to  the  enemy  greatly  encouraged  the 
Greeks,  who  believed  that  they  came  di- 
rectly from  the  gods;  and  they  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  fight  the  naval  battle 
of  Salamis,  and  to  win  it.  So  great  was 
the  alarm  of  Xerxes,  who  thought  that 
the  victors  would  sail  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  destroy  the  bridge  he  had  thrown 
over  that  strait,  that  he  ordered  his  still 
powerful  fleet  to  hasten  to  its  protection. 
He  himself  fled  by  land,  but  on  his  arrival 
at  the  Hellespont  he  found  that  the  bridge 
had  been  destroyed  by  a  storm  ;  and  he 
must  have  been  impressed  as  deeply  as 
Napoleon  was  in  this  centurj-,  that  the 
elements  had  leagued  themselves  with  his 
mortal  enemies.  After  his  flight,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  his  fleet  from  the  war,  the 
Persians  had  not  a  chance  left,  and  the 
defeat  of  his  lieutenant  Mardonius,  at 
Platsea,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

It  is  not  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  assistance  which  the 
Greeks  received  from  the  storms  mention- 
ed, and  it  is  not  strange  that  they  were 
lavish  in  their  thanks  and  offerings  to  Po- 
seidon the  Saviour,  or  that  they  contin- 
ued piously  to  express  their  gratitude  in 
later  days.  Mankind  at  large  have  rea- 
son to  be  thankful  for  the  occurrence  of 
those  storms  ;  for  if  they  had  not  happen- 
ed, Greece  must  have  been  conquered-, 
and  all  that  she  has  been  to  the  world 
would  have  been  that  world's  loss.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Persians  that  Athens  became  the  home 
of  science,  literature,  art,  and  commerce  ; 
and  if  Athens  had  been  removed  from 
Greece,  there  would  have  been  little  of 
Hellenic  genius  left  for  the  delight  of  fu- 
ture days.  Not  only  was  most  of  that 
which  is  known  as  Greek  literature  the 
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production  of  the  years  ttat  followed  the 
failure  of  Xerxes,  but  the  success  of  the 
Greeks  was  the  means  of  preserving  all 
of  their  earlier  literature.  The  Persians 
were  not  barbarians,  and,  had  they  achiev- 
ed their  purpose,  they  might  have  pro- 
moted civilization  in  Europe  ;  but  that 
civihzation  would  have  been  Asiatic  in 
its  character,  and  it  might  have  been  as 
fleeting  as  the  labors  of  the  Carthaginians 
in  Europe  and  Africa.  Nor  would  they 
have  felt  any  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  the  works  of  those  Greeks  who  wrote 
before  the  Marathonian  time,  which  they 
would  have  regarded  with  that  contempt 
with  which  most  conquerors  look  upon 
the  labors  of  those  whom  they  have  en- 
slaved. That  most  brilliant  of  ages,  the 
age  of  Pericles,  could  never  have  come 
to  pass  under  the  dominion  of  Persia; 
and  the  Greeks  of  Europe,  when  ruled 
by  satraps  from  Susa,  would  have  been 
of  as  little  weight  in  the  ancient  world  as, 
under  that  kind  of  rule,  were  the  Greeks 
of  Ionia.  All  future  history  was  involv- 
ed in  the  decision  of  the  Persian  contest, 
and  we  may  well  feel  grateful  that  the 
event  was  not  left  for  the  hands  of  men 
to  decide,  but  that  the  winds  and  the 
waves  of  the  Grecian  seas  so  far  equal- 
ized the  power  of  the  combatants  as  to 
enable  the  Greeks,  who  fought  for  us  as 
well  as  for  themselves,  to  roll  back  the 
tide  of  Oriental  conquest.  We  might  not 
have  had  even  the  Secession  War,  if  there 
had  been  no  storms  in  the  Thracian  seas 
in  a  summer  the  roses  of  which  perished 
more  than  two  thousand  three  hundred 
years  ago.* 

The  modern  contest  which  most  resem- 
bles that  which  was  waged  between  the 

*  When  the  Athenian  patriots  under  Thra- 
sybulus  occupied  Phvle,  they  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  forces  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
had  not  a  violent  snow-storm  happened,  vrhich 
compelled  the  besiegers  to  retreat.  The  pa- 
triots characterized  this  storm  as  Providential. 
Had  the  weather  remained  fair,  the  patriots 
would  have  been  beaten,  the  democracy  would 
not  have  been  restored,  and  -n  e  should  never 
have  had  the  orations  of  Demosthenes;  and 
perhaps  even  Plato  might  not  have  written 
and  thought  for  all  after  time. 


Greeks  and  the  Persians  is  that  war  be- 
tween England  and  Spain  which  came  to 
a  crisis  in  1588,  when  the  Spanish  Arma- 
da was  destroyed  by  the  tempests  of  the 
Northern  seas,  after  having  been  weU 
mauled  by  the  English  fleet.  The  Eng- 
lish seamen  behaved  well,  as  they  always 
do ;  but  the  Spanish  loss  would  not  have 
been  irreparable,  if  the  weather  had  re- 
mained mild.  What  men  had  begun  so 
well  storms  completed.  A  contrary  wind 
prevented  the  Spanish  Admiral  from  pur- 
suing his  course  in  a  direction  that  would 
have  proved  favorable  to  his  second  ob- 
ject, which  was  the  preservation  of  his 
fleet.  He  was  forced  to  stand  to  the 
North,  so  that  he  rushed  right  into  the 
jaws  of  destruction.  He  encountered 
in  those  remote  and  almost  unknown  wa- 
ters tempests  that  were  even  more  mer- 
ciless than  the  fighting  ships  and  fire- 
ships  of  the  island  heretics.  Philip  11. 
bore  his  loss  with  the  same  calmness  that 
he  bore  the  victory  of  Lepanto.  As,  on 
hearing  of  the  latter,  he  merely  said, 
"  Don  John  risked  a  great  deal,"  so, 
when  tidings  came  to  him  that  the  In- 
vincible Armada  had  been  found  vinci- 
ble, he  quietly  remarked,  "  I  sent  it  out 
against  men,  and  not  against  the  billows." 
Down  to  the  very  last  year,  it  had  been 
the  common,  and  all  but  universal  opin- 
ion, that,  if  the  Spaniards  had  succeeded 
in  landing  in  England,  they  would  have 
been  beaten,  so  resolute  were  the  Eng- 
lish in  their  determination  to  oppose 
them,  and  so  extensive  were  their  prep- 
arations for  resistance.  Elizabeth  at  Til- 
bury had  been  one  of  the  stock  pieces  of 
history,  and  her  words  of  defiance  to 
Parma  and  to  Spain  have  been  ringing 
through  the  world  ever  since  they  were 
uttered  after  the  Armada  had  ceased  to 
threaten  her  throne.  We  now  know  that 
the  common  opinion  on  this  subject,  like 
the  common  opinion  respecting  some 
other  crises,  was  all  wrong,  a  delusion 
and  a  sham,  and  based  on  nothing  but 
plausible  lies.  Mr.  Motley  has  put  men 
right  on  this  point,  as  on  some  others ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  brilliant 
and  accurate  narrative  of  the  events  of 
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1588  without  coming  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  Elizabeth  was  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  in  the  way  to  receive  punishment 
for  the  cowardly  butchery  which  had  been 
perpetrated,  in  her  name,  if  not  by  her 
direct  orders,  in  the  great  hall  of  Fother- 
ingay.  She  was  saA^ed  by  those  winds 
which  helped  the  Dutch  to  blockade  Par- 
ma's army,  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
by  those  Orcadian  tempests  which  smote 
the  Armada,  and  converted  its  haughty 
pride  into  a  by -word  and  a  scoffing. 
The  military  preparations  of  England 
were  of  the  feeblest  character ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  only  paral- 
lel case  of  Governmental  weakness  is  that 
which  is  afforded  by  the  American  his- 
tory of  last  spring,  when  we  had  not  an 
efficient  company  or  a  seawoi-thy  armed 
ship  with  which  to  fight  the  Secessionists, 
who  had  been  openly  making  their  prep- 
arations for  war  for  months.  The  late 
Mr.  Kichard  Kush  mentions,  in  the  second 
series  of  his  "  Residence  at  the  Court  of 
London,"  that  at  a  dinner  at  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne's,  in  1820,  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  the  Spanish  Armada ;  and 
he  was  surprised  to  find  that  most  of  the 
company,  which  was  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  other  public  men, 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Spaniards, 
could  they  have  been  landed,  would  have 
been  victorious.  With  genuine  Ameri- 
can faith  in  English  invincibility,  he  won- 
dered what  the  company  could  mean, 
and  also  what  the  English  armies  would 
have  been  about.  It  was  not  possible 
for  any  one  then  to  have  said  that  there 
were  no  English  armies  at  that  time  to 
be  about  anything ;  but  now  we  see  that 
those  armies  were  but  imaginary  bodies, 
having  not  even  a  paper  existence.  Par- 
ma, who  was  even  an  abler  diplomatist 
than  soldier, — that  is,  he  was  the  most  ac- 
complished liar  in  an  age  that  was  made 
up  of  falsehood,  —  had  so  completely  gull- 
ed the  astute  Elizabeth  that  she  was  living 
in  the  fools'  paradise ;  and  so  little  did  she 
and  most  of  her  counsellors  expect  inva- 
sion, that  a  single  Spanish  regiment  of 
infantry  might,  had  it  then  been  landed, 
have  driven  the  whole  organized  force  of 


England  from  Sheerness  to  Bristol.  Those 
Englishmen  who  sneer  so  bitterly  at  the 
conduct  of  our  Government  but  a  year 
ago  would  do  well  to  study  closely  the 
history  of  their  own  country  in  1588,  in 
which  they  will  find  much  matter  calcu- 
lated to  lessen  their  conceit,  and  to  teach 
them  charity.  The  Lincoln  Government 
of  the  United  States  had  been  in  exis- 
tence but  little  more  than  thirty  days 
when  it  found  itself  involved  in  war  with 
the  Rebels  ;  the  Elizabethan  Govern- 
ment had  been  in  existence  for  thirty 
years  when  the  Armada  came  to  the 
shores  of  England,  to  the  astonishment 
and  dismay  of  those  "barons  bold  and 
statesmen  old  in  bearded  majesty  "  whom 
we  have  been  content  to  regard  as  tha 
bravest  and  the  wisest  men  that  have 
lived  since  David  and  Solomon.  Eliza- 
beth, who  had  a  beard  that  vied  with 
Burleigh's,  —  the  evidence  of  her  virgin 
innocence,  —  felt  every  hair  of  her  head 
curling  from  terror  when  she  learned 
how  she  had  been  "  done "  by  Philip's 
lieutenant ;  and  old  Burleigh  must  have 
thought  that  his  mistress  was  in  the  con- 
dition of  Jockey  of  Norfolk's  master  at 
Bosworth,  —  "  bought  and  sold."  For- 
tunately for  both  old  women,  and  for  us 
all,  the  summer  gales  of  1588  were  ad- 
verse to  the  Spaniards,  and  protected 
Old  England.  We  know  not  whence 
the  wind  cometh  nor  whither  it  goeth, 
but  we  know  that  its  blows  have  often 
been  given  with  effect  on  human  affairs ; 
and  it  never  blew  with  more  usefulness, 
since  the  time  when  it  used  up  the  ships 
of  Xerxes,  than  when  it  sent  the  ships 
of  Philip  to  join  "  the  treasures  that  old 
Ocean  hoards."  Had  England  then  been 
conquered  by  Spain,  though  but  tempo- 
rarily, Protestant  England  would  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  current  of  his- 
tory would  have  been  as  emphatically 
changed  as  was  the  current  of  the  Eu- 
phrates under  the  labors  of  the  soldiers 
of  Cyrus.  We  should  have  had  no  Shak- 
speare,  or  a  very  different  Shakspeare 
from  the  one  that  we  have ;  and  the  Eliz- 
abethan age  would  have  presented  to  af- 
ter centuries  an  appearance  altogether 
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unlike  that  -which  now  so  impressively 
strikes  the  mind.  As  that  was  the  time 
out  of  which  all  that  is  great  and  good  in 
England  and  America  has  proceeded,  in 
letters  and  in  arms,  in  religion  and  in 
politics,  we  can  easily  understand  how 
vast  must  have  been  the  change,  had  not 
the  winds  of  the  North  been  so  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  purposes  of  the  King  of  the 
South. 

The  English  are  very  proud  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Crecy  and  Agincourt,  as  well  they 
may  be ;  for,  though  gained  in  the  course 
of  as  unjust  and  unprovoked  and  cruel 
wars  as  ever  were  waged  even  by  Eng- 
lishmen, they  are  as  splendid  specimens 
of  slaughter-work  as  can  be  found  in  the 
history  of  "  the  Devil's  code  of  honor." 
But  they  owe  them  both  to  the  weather, 
■which  favored  their  ancestors,  and  was 
as  unfavorable  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
French.  At  Crecy  the  Italian  cross-bow 
men  in  the  French  army  not  only  came 
into  the  field  worn  down  by  a  long  mai'ch 
on  a  hot  day  in  August,  but  immediately 
after  their  arrival  they  were  exposed  to 
a  terrible  thunder-storm,  in  which  the 
rain  fell  in  absolute  torrents,  wetting  the 
strings  of  their  bows,  and  rendering  them 
unserviceable.  The  English  archers,  who 
carried  the  far  more  useful  long-bow, 
kept  their  bows  in  their  cases  until  the 
rain  ceased,  and  then  took  them  out  dry, 
and  in  perfect  condition  ;  besides  which, 
even  if  the  strings  of  the  long-bows  had 
been  wetted,  they  could  not  have  been 
materially  injured,  as  they  were  thin  and 
pliable,  while  those  of  the  cross-bows 
were  so  thick  and  unpliable  that  they 
could  not  be  tightened  or  slackened  at 
pleasure.  In  after-days  this  defect  in  the 
cross-bow  was  removed,  but  it  existed 
in  full  force  in  1346.  "When  the  battle 
began,  the  Italian  quarrel  was  found  to 
be  worthless,  because  of  the  strings  of  the 
ai'balists  having  absorbed  so  much  moist- 
ure, while  the  English  arrows  came  upon 
the  poor  Genoese  in  frightful  showers, 
throwing  them  Into  a  panic,  and  inaugu- 
rating disaster  to  the  French  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  action.  The  day  was 
lost  from  that  moment,  and  there  was 


not  a  leader  among  the  French  capable 
of  restoring  it. 

At  Agincourt  the  circumstances  were 
very  different,  but  quite  as  fatal  to  the 
French.  That  battle  was  fought  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1415,  and  the  French 
should  have  won  it  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  war, — but  they  did  not  win  it, 
because  they  had  too  much  valor  and  too 
little  sense.  A  cautious  coward  makes 
a  better  soldier  than  a  valiant  fool,  and 
the  boiling  bravery  of  the  French  has 
lost  them  more  battles  than  any  other 
people  have  lost  through  timidity.  Hen- 
ry V.'s  invasion  of  France  was  the  most 
wicked  attack  that  ever  was  made  even 
by  England  on  a  neighboring  nation, 
and  it  was  meeting  with  its  proper  re- 
ward, when  French  folly  ruined  every- 
thing. The  French  overtook  the  Eng- 
lish on  the  24th  of  October,  and  by  ju- 
dicious action  might  have  destroyed  them, 
for  they  were  by  far  the  more  numerous, 
—  though  most  English  authorities,  with 
characteristic  "  unveracity,"  grossly  ex- 
aggerate the  inequality  of  numbers  that 
really  did  exist  between  the  two  armies. 
On  the  night  of  the  24th  the  rain  fell 
heavily,  making  the  ground  quite  unfit 
for  the  operations  of  heavy  cavalry,  in 
which  the  strength  of  the  French  con- 
sisted, while  the  English  had  their  incom- 
parable archers,  the  worthy  predecessors 
of  the  English  infantry  of  to-day,  one  of 
whom  was  calculated  to  do  more  efficient 
service  than  could  have  been  expected, 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  field  were, 
from  ten  knights  cumbered  with  bulky 
mail.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  the  most  can- 
did English  hlstoi'ian  of  the  battle,  and 
who  prepared  a  very  useful,  but  unread- 
able volume  concerning  it,  after  speaking 
of  the  bad  arrangements  adopted  by  the 
French,  proceeds  to  say, — "The  incon- 
veniences under  which  the  French  labor- 
ed were  much  increased  by  the  state  of 
the  ground,  which  was  not  only  soft  from 
heavy  rains,  but  was  broken  up  by  their 
horses  during  the  preceding  night,  the 
weather  having  obliged  the  valets  and 
pages  to  keep  them  in  motion.  Thus 
the  statement  of  French  historians  may 
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readily  be  credited,  that,  from  the  pon- 
derous armor  with  which  the  men-at- 
arms  were  enveloped,  and  the  softness 
of  the  ground,  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  they  could  either  move  or  lift 
their  weapons,  notwithstanding  their  lan- 
ces had  been  shortened  to  enable  them 
to  fight  closely,  —  that  the  horses  at  every 
step  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  mud,  that  it 
required  great  exertion  to  extricate  them, 
—  and  that  the  narrowness  of  the  place 
caused  their  archers  to  be  so  crowded 
as  to  prevent  them  from  drawing  their 
bows."  Michelet's  description  of  the  day 
is  the  best  that  can  be  read,  and  he  tells 
us,  that,  when  the  signal  of  battle  was  giv- 
en by  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  the  Eng- 
lish shouted,  but  "  the  French  army,  to 
their  great  astonishment,  remained  mo- 
tionless. Horses  and  knights  appeared 
to  be  enchanted,  or  struck  dead  in  their 
armor.  The  fact  was,  that  their  large 
battle-steeds,  weighed  down  with  their 
heavy  riders  and  lumbering  caparisons 
of  ii'on,  had  all  their  feet  completely 
sunk  in  the  deep  wet  clay ;  they  were 
fixed  there,  and  could  only  struggle  out 
to  crawl  on  a  few  steps  at  a  walk."  Upon 
this  mass  of  chivalry,  all  stuck  in  the 
mud,  the  cloth-yard  shafts  of  the  English 
yeomen  fell  like  hailstones  upon  the 
summer  corn.  Some  few  of  the  French 
made  mad  efforts  to  charge,  but  were 
annihilated  before  they  could  reach  the 
English  line.  The  English  advanced 
upon  the  "  mountain  of  men  and  horses 
mixed  together,"  and  butchered  their 
immovable  enemies  at  their  leisure.  Ple- 
beian hands  that  day  poured  out  patrician 
blood  in  torrents.  The  French  fell  into 
a  panic,  and  those  of  their  number  who 
could  run  away  did  so.  It  was  the  story 
of  Poitiers  over  again,  in  one  respect ;  for 
the  Black  Prince  owed  his  victory  to  a 
panic  that  befell  a  body  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand French,  who  scattered  and  fled 
without  having  struck  a  blow.  Agin- 
court  was  fought  on  St.  Crispin's  day, 
and  a  precious  strapping  the  French  got. 
The  English  found  that  there  was  "  noth- 
ing like  leather."  It  was  the  last  battle 
in  which  the  oriflamme  was  displayed ; 


and  well  it  might  be ;  for,  red  as  it  was,  it 
must  have  blushed  a  deeper  red  over  the 
folly  of  the  French  commanders. 

The  greatest  battle  ever  fought  on 
British  ground,  with  the  exceptions  of 
Hastings  and  Bannockburn,  —  and  great- 
er even  than  Hastings,  if  numbers  are 
allowed  to  count,  —  was  that  of  Towton, 
the  chief  action  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ; 
and  its  decision  was  due  to  the  effect  of 
the  weather  on  the  defeated  army.  It 
was  fought  on  the  29th  of  March,  1461, 
which  was  the  Palm- Sunday  of  that  year. 
Edward,  Earl  of  March,  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  having  made  himself  King 
of  England,  advanced  to  the  North  to 
meet  the  Lancastrian  army.  That  army 
was  sixty  thousand  strong,  while  Edward 
IV.  was  at  the  head  of  less  than  forty- 
nine  thousand.  After  some  preliminary 
fighting,  battle  was  joined  on  a  plain  be- 
tween the  villages  of  Saxton  and  Towton, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  raged  for  ten  hours. 
Palm-Sunday  was  a  dark  and  tempestu- 
ous day,  with  the  snow  falling  heavily. 
At  first  the  wind  was  favorable  to  the 
Lancastrians,  but  it  suddenly  changed, 
and  blew  the  snow  right  into  their  faces. 
This  was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  not  the 
worst,  for  the  snow  slackened  their  bow- 
strings, causing  their  arrows  to  fall  short 
of  the  Yorkists,  who  took  them  from  the 
ground,  and  sent  them  back  with  fatal 
effect.  The  Lancastrian  leaders  then 
sought  closer  conflict,  but  the  Yorkists 
had  already  achieved  those  advantages 
which,  under  a  good  general,  are  sure  to 
prepare  the  way  to  victory.  It  was  as  if 
the  snow  had  resolved  to  give  success  to 
the  pale  rose.  That  which  Edward  had 
won  he  was  resolved  to  increase,  and  his 
dispositions  were  of  the  highest  military 
excellence;  but  it  is  asserted  that  he 
would  have  been  beaten,  because  of  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy  in  men,  but  for 
the  coming  up,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  the  Joseph 
Johnston  of  1461,  doing  for  Edward  what 
the  Secessionist  Johnston  did  for  Beau- 
regard in  1861.  The  Lancastrians  then 
gave  way,  and  retreated,  at  first  in  order- 
ly fashion,  but  finally  falling  into  a  panic, 
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when  ttey  were  cut  down  by  thousands. 
They  lost  twenty-eight  thousand  men, 
and  the  Yorkists  eight  thousand.  This 
was  a  fine  piece  of  work  for  the  beginning 
of  Passion  -Week,  bloody  laurels  gained 
in  civil  conflict  being  substituted  for 
palm-branches !  No  such  battle  was  ever 
fought  by  Enghshmen  in  foreign  lands. 
This  was  the  day  when 

"  Wharfe  ran  red  with  slaughter, 
Gathering  in  its  guilty  flood 
The  carnage,  and  the  ill-spilt  blood 
That  forty  thousand  lives  could  yield. 
Cr^cy  was  to  this  but  sport, 
Poitiers  but  a  pageant  vain, 
And  the  work  of  Agincourt 
Only  like  a  tournament. 
Half  the  blood  which  there  was  spent 
Had  sufficed  to  win  again 
Anjou  and  ill-yielded  Maine, 
Normandy  and  Aquitaine." 

Edward  IV.,  it  should  seem,  was  es- 
pecially favored  by  the  powers  of  the  air ; 
for,  if  he  owed  victory  at  Towton  to  wind 
and  snow,  he  owed  it  to  a  mist  at  Barnet. 
This  last  action  was  fought  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1471,  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
mist,  which  was  very  thick,  enabled  Ed- 
ward so  to  order  his  military  work  as  to 
counterbalance  the  enemy's  superiority 
in  numbers.  The  mist  was  attributed  to 
the  arts  of  Friar  Bungay,  a  famous  and 
most  rascally  "  nigromancer."  The  mis- 
take made  by  Warwick's  men,  when  they 
thought  Oxford's  cognizance,  a  star  paled 
with  rays,  was  that  of  Edward,  which 
was  a  sun  in  full  glory,  (the  W^hite  Kose 
en  soleil,)  and  so  assailed  their  own  friends, 
and  created  a  panic,  was  in  part  attribu- 
table to  the  mist,  which  prevented  them 
from  seeing  clearly ;  and  this  mistake  was 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  army  of  the  Red  Rose.  That  Ed- 
ward was  enabled  to  fight  the  Battle  of 
Barnet  with  any  hope  of  success  was 
also  owing  to  the  weather.  Margaret  of 
Anjou  had  assembled  a  force  in  France, 
Louis  XL  supporting  her  cause,  and  this 
force  was  ready  to  sail  in  February,  and 
by  its  presence  in  England  victory  would 
unquestionably  have  been  secured  for  the 
Lancastrians.  But  the  elements  opposed 
themselves  to  her  purpose  with  so  much 


pertinacity  and  consistency  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  men  should  have  seen  there- 
in the  visible  hand  of  Providence.  Three 
times  did  she  embai'k,  but  only  to  be 
driven  back  by  the  wind,  and  to  suffer 
loss.  Some  of  her  party  sought  to  per- 
suade her  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  as 
Heaven  seemed  to  oppose  it ;  but  Mar- 
garet was  a  strong-minded  woman,  and 
would  not  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  su- 
perstitious cowards.  She  sailed  a  fourth 
time,  and  held  on  in  the  face  of  bad 
weather.  Half  a  day  of  good  weather 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  reach  Eng- 
land, but  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  al- 
most the  third  week  that  she  was  able  to 
effect  a  landing,  and  then  at  a  point  dis- 
tant from  Warwick.  Had  the  King- 
maker been  the  statesman -soldier  that 
he  has  had  the  credit  of  being,  he  never 
would  have  fought  Edward  until  he  had 
been  joined  by  Margaret ;  and  he  must 
have  known  that  her  non-arrival  was  ow- 
ing to  contrary  winds,  he  having  been 
himself  a  naval  commander.  But  he 
acted  like  a  knight-errant,  not  like  a  gen- 
eral, gave  battle,  and  was  defeated  and 
slain,  "  The  Last  of  the  Barons."  Having 
triumphed  at  Barnet,  Edward  marched 
to  meet  Margaret's  army,  which  was  led 
by  Somerset,  and  defeated  it  on  the  4th 
of  May,  after  a  hardly -contested  action 
at  Tewkesbury.  It  was  on  that  field  that 
Prince  Edward  of  Lancaster  perished ; 
and  as  his  father,  Henry  VI.,  died  a  few 
days  later,  "  of  pure  displeasure  and  mel- 
ancholy," the  line  of  Lancaster  became 
extinct. 

In  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  monarch 
to  whom  justice  has  never  been  done,  it 
should  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  Ed- 
ward IV.  deserved  the  favors  of  Fortune, 
if  talent  for  war  insures  success  In  war. 
He  was,  so  far  as  success  goes,  one  of  the 
greatest  soldiers  that  ever  lived.  He 
never  fought  a  battle  that  he  did  not  win, 
and  he  never  won  a  battle  without  anni- 
hilating his  foe.  He  was  not  yet  nine- 
teen when  he  commanded  at  Towton,  at 
the  head  of  almost  fifty  thousand  men ; 
and  two  months  before  he  had  gained  the 
Battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  under  cir- 
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cumstances  that  showed  skilful  general- 
ship. No  similar  instance  of  precocity- 
is  to  be  found  in  the  military  history  of 
mankind.  His  victories  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Warwick,  but  it  is  noticeable 
that  he  was  as  successful  over  Warwick 
as  he  had  been  over  the  Lancastrians, 
against  whom  Warwick  originally  fought. 
Barnet  was,  with  fewer  combatants,  as 
remarkable  an  action  as  Towton ;  and  at 
Mortimer's  Cross  Warwick  was  not  pres- 
ent, while  he  fought  and  lost  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Alban's  seventeen  days  after 
Edward  had  won  his  first  victory.  War- 
wick was  not  a  general,  but  a  magnif- 
icent paladin,  resembling  much  Coeur  de 
Lion,  and  most  decidedly  out  of  place 
in  the  England  of  the  last  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  What  is  peculiarly 
remarkable  in  Edward's  case  is  this :  he 
had  received  no  military  training  beyond 
that  which  was  common  to  all  high-bora 
youths  in  that  age.  The  Fi-ench  wars 
had  long  been  over,  and  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  early  years  of  the  Roses' 
quarrel  was  certainly  not  calculated  to 
make  generals  out  of  children.  In  this 
respect  Edward  stands  quite  alone  in  the 
list  of  great  commanders.  Alexander, 
Hannibal,  the  first  Scipio  Africanus, 
Pompeius,  Don  John  of  Austria,  Conde, 
Charles  XH.,  Napoleon,  and  some  other 
young  soldiers  of  the  highest  eminence, 
were  either  all  regularly  instructed  in  the 
miHtary  art,  or  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  veteran  armies,  or  were  advised  and 
/  assisted  by  old  and  skilful  generals.  Be- 
sides, they  were  all  older  than  Edward 
■when  they  first  had  independent  com- 
mand. Gastoii  de  Foix  approaches  near- 
est to  the  Yorkist  king,  but  he  gained 
only  one  battle,  was  older  at  Ravenna 
than  Edwa,rd  was  at  Towton,  and  per- 
ished in  the  hour  of  victory.  Clive,  per- 
haps, may  be  considered  as  equalling  the 
Plantagenet  king  in  original  genius  for 
war,  but  the  scene  of  his  actions,  and  the 
materials  with  which  he  wrought,  were 
so  very  diffei-ent  from  those  of  other 
youthful  commanders,  that  no  just  com- 
parison can  be  made  between  him  and 
any  one  of  their  number. 


The  English  have  asserted  that  they 
lost  the  Battle  of  Falkirk,  in  1746,  be- 
cause of  the  severity  of  a  snow-storm  that 
took  jilace  when  they  went  into  action,  a 
strong  wind  blowing  the  snow  straight 
into  their  faces ;  and  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Highlanders  at  Cul- 
loden,  three  months  later,  was  another 
fall  of  snow,  which  was  accompanied 
by  wind  that  then  blew  into  their  faces. 
Fortune  was  impartial,  and  made  the 
one  storm  to  balance  the  other. 

That  the  American  army  was  not 
destroyed  soon  after  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island  must  be  attributed  to  the  fog- 
gy weather  of  the  29th  of  August,  1776. 
But  for  the  successful  retreat  of  Wash- 
ington's army  from  Long  Island,  on  the 
night  of  the  29th-oOth,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  would  have  been  made 
waste  paper  in  "  sixty  days "  after  its 
adoption  ;  and  that  retreat  could  not  have 
been  made,  had  there  not  been  a  dense 
fog  under  cover  of  which  to  make  it,  and 
to  deter  the  enemy  fi-om  action.  Wash- 
ington and  his  whole  army  Tvould  have 
been  slain  or  captured,  could  the  British 
forces  have  had  clear  weather  in  which 
to  operate.  "  The  fog  which  prevailed 
all  this  time,"  says  Irving,  "  seemed  al- 
most Providential.  While  it  hung  over 
Long  Island,  and  concealed  the  move- 
ments of  the  Americans,  the  atmosphere 
was  clear  on  the  New  York  side  of  the 
river.  The  adverse  wind,  too,  died  away, 
the  river  became  so  smooth  that  the  row- 
boats  could  be  laden  almost  to  the  gun- 
wale ;  and  a  favoring  breeze  sprang  up 
for  the  sail-boats.  The  whole  embarka- 
tion of  troops,  ammunition,  provisions,  cat- 
tle, horses,  and  carts,  was  happily  effected, 
and  by  daybreak  the  greater  part  had 
safely  reached  the  city,  thanks  to  the  aid 
of  Glover's  Marblehead  men.  Scarce 
anything  was  abandoned  to  the  enemy, 
excepting  a  few  heavy  pieces  of  artillery. 
At  a  proper  time,  ]\litflln  with  his  cover- 
ing party  left  the  lines,  and  effected  a 
silent  retreat  to  the  ferry.  Washington, 
though  repeatedly  entreated,  refused  to 
enter  a  boat  until  all  the  troops  were  em- 
barked, and  crossed  the  river  with  the 
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last."  Americans  should  ever  regard  a 
fog  with  a  certain  reverence,  for  a  fog 
saved  their  country  in  1776. 

That  Poland  was  not  restored  to  na- 
tional rank  by  Napoleon  I.  was  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  weather  of  the  lat- 
ter days  of  1806.  Those  of  the  French 
officers  who  marched  through  the  better 
portions  of  that  country  were  for  its  resto- 
ration, but  others  who  waded  through  its 
terrible  mud  took  diiferent  ground  in  ev- 
ery sense.  Hence  there  was  a  serious 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  French  coun- 
cils on  this  vitally  important  subject,  which 
had  its  influence  on  Napoleon's  mind. 
The  severe  winter- weather  of  1806-7,  by 
preventing  the  Emperor  from  destroying 
the  Russians,  which  he  was  on  the  point 
of  doing,  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  Poland  ;  for  the  ultimate  effect  was, 
to  compel  France  to  treat  with  Russia 
as  equal  with  equal,  notwithstanding  the 
crowning  victory  of  Friedland.  This  done, 
there  was  no  present  hope  of  Polish  res- 
toration, as  Alexander  frankly  told  the 
French  Emperor  that  the  world  would 
not  be  large  enough  for  them  both,  if  he 
should  seek  to  renew  Poland's  rank  as  a 
nation.  So  far  as  the  failure  of  the  French 
in  1812  is  chargeable  upon  the  weather, 
the  weather  must  be  considered  as  having 
been  again  the  enemy  of  Poland ;  for  Na- 
poleon would  haA^e  restored  that  country, 
had  he  succeeded  in  his  Russian  campaign. 
Such  restoration  would  then  have  been  a 
necessity  of  his  position.  But  it  was  not  the 
weather  of  Russia  that  caused  the  French 
failure  of  1812.  That  failure  was  all  but 
complete  before  the  invaders  of  Russia 
had  experienced  any  very  severe  weath- 
er. The  two  powers  that  conquered  Na- 
poleon were  those  which  General  Von 
Knesebeck  had  pointed  out  to  Alexan- 
der as  sure  to  be  too  much  for  him,- — 
Space  and  Time.  The  cold,  frosts,  and 
snows  of  Russia  simply  completed  what 
those  powers  had  so  well  begun,  and  so 
well  done. 

In  the  grand  campaign  of  1813,  the 
weather  had  an  extraordinary  influence 
on  Napoleon's  fortunes,  the  rains  of  Ger- 
many really  doing  him  far  more  mischief 


than  he  had  experienced  from  the  snows 
of  Russia ;  and,  oddly  enough,  a  portion 
of  this  mischief  came  to  him  through  the 
gate  of  victory.  The  war  between  the 
French  and  the  Allies  was  renewed  the 
middle  of  August,  and  Napoleon  purpos- 
ed crushing  the  Army  of  Silesia,  under 
old  Bliicher,  and  marched  upon  it;  but 
he  was  recalled  by  the  advance  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Allies  upon  Dresden  ; 
for,  if  that  city  had  fallen  into  their  hands, 
his  communications  with  the  Rhine  would 
have  been  lost.  Returning  to  Dresden, 
he  restored  affairs  there  on  the  26th  of 
August;  and  on  the  27th,  the  Battle  of 
Dresden  was  fought,  the  last  of  his  great 
victories.  It  was  a  day  of  mist  and  rain, 
the  mist  being  thick,  and  the  rain  heavy. 
Under  cover  of  the  mist,  Murat  surprised 
a  portion  of  the  Austrian  infantry,  and, 
as  their  muskets  were  rendered  unser- 
viceable by  the  rain,  they  fell  a  prey  to 
his  horse,  who  were  assisted  by  infantry 
and  artillery,  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
men  being  killed,  wounded,  or  captured. 
The  left  wing  of  the  Allies  was  annihilat- 
ed. So  far  all  was  well  for  the  Child  of 
Destiny ;  but  Nemesis  was  preparing  to 
exact  her  dues  very  swiftly.  A  victory 
can  scarcely  be  so  called,  unless  it  be  well 
followed  up  ;  and  whether  Dresden  should 
be  another  Austerlitz  depended  upon  what 
might  be  done  during  the  next  two  or 
three  days.  Napoleon  did  not  act  with 
his  usual  energy  on  that  critical  occasion, 
and  in  seven  months  he  had  ceased  to 
reign.  Why  did  he  refrain  from  reaping 
the  fruits  of  victory  ?  Because  the  weath- 
er, which  had  been  so  favorable  to  his  for- 
tunes on  the  27th,  was  quite  as  unfavor- 
able to  his  person.  On  that  day  he  was 
exposed  to  the  rain  for  twelve  hours,  and 
when  he  returned  to  Dresden,  at  night, 
he  was  wet  to  the  skin,  and  covered  with 
mud,  while  the  water  was  streaming  from 
his  chapeau,  which  the  storm  had  knock- 
ed out  of  a  cocked  hat.  It  was  a  pecu- 
liarity of  Napoleon's  constitution,  that  he 
could  not  expose  himself  to  damp  without 
bringing  on  a  pain  in  the  stomach ;  and 
this  pain  seized  him  at  noon  on  the  28th, 
when  he  had  partaken  of  a  repast  at  Pir- 
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na,  TS'liitlier  lie  had  goue  in  tlie  eoui'se  of 
his  operations  against  the  beaten  enemy. 
This  iUness  caused  him  to  cease  his  per- 
sonal exertions,  but  not  from  giving  such 
orders  as  the  work  before  him  required 
him  to  issue.  Perhaps  it  would  have  had 
no  evil  effect,  had  it  not  been,  that,  while 
halting  at  Pirna,  news  came  to  him  of 
two  great  failures  of  distant  armies,  which 
led  him  to  order  the  Young  Guard  to  halt 
at  that  place,  —  an  order  that  cost  him 
his  empire.  One  more  march  in  advance, 
and  Napoleon  would  have  become  great- 
er than  ever  he  had  been ;  but  that  march 
was  not  made,  and  so  the  flying  foe  was 
converted  into  a  victorious  army.  For 
General  Vandamme,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  chief  force  of  the  pursuing  French, 
pressed  the  Allies  with  energy,  relying 
on  the  support  of  the  Emperor,  whose  or- 
ders he  was  carrying  out  in  the  best  man- 
ner. This  led  to  the  Battle  of  Kulm,  in 
■which  Vandamme  was  defeated,  and  his 
army  destroyed  for  the  time,  because  of 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  ene- 
my ;  whereas  that  action  would  have  been 
one  of  the  completest  French  victories, 
had  the  Young  Guard  been  ordered  to 
march  from  Pirna,  according  to  the  origi- 
nal intention.  The  roads  were  in  a  most 
frightful  state,  in  consequence  of  the  wet 
weather ;  but,  as  a  victorious  army  al- 
ways finds  food,  so  it  alwavs  finds  roads 
over  which  to  advance  to  the  completion 
of  its  task,  unless  its  chief  has  no  head. 
Vandamme  had  a  head,  and  thought  he 
was  winning  the  Marshal's  staff  which 
Napoleon  had  said  was  awaiting  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  enemy's  retiring  mass- 
es. So  confident  was  he  that  the  Em- 
peror would  support  him,  that  he  would 
not  retreat  while  yet  it  was  in  his  pow- 
er to  do  so ;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  his  corps  d'armee  was  torn  to  pieces, 
and  himself  captured.  Napoleon  had  the 
meanness  to  charge  Vandamme  with  go- 
ing too  far  and  seeking  to  do  too  much, 
as  he  supposed  he  was  slain,  and  therefore 
could  not  prove  that  he  was  simply  obey- 
ing orders,  as  well  as  acting  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  sound  military  principles. 
That  Vandamme  was  right  is  established 


by  the  fact  that  an  order  came  from  Na- 
poleon to  Marshal  Mortier,  who  com- 
manded at  Pirna,  to  reinforce  him  with 
two  divisions ;  but  the  order  did  not  reach 
Mortier  until  after  Vandamme  had  been 
defeated.  Marshal  Saint-Cyr,  who  was 
bound  to  aid  Vandamme,  was  grossly  neg- 
ligent, and  failed  of  his  duty  ;  but  even 
he  would  have  acted  well,  had  he  been 
acting  under  the  eye  of  the  Emperor,  as 
would  have  been  the  case,  had  not  the 
weather  of  the  27th  broken  down  the 
health  of  Napoleon,  and  had  not  other 
disasters  to  the  French,  all  caused  by  the 
same  storm  that  had  raged  around  Dres- 
den, induced  Napoleon  to  direct  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  points  remote  from  the 
scene  of  his  last  triumph.* 

*  There  was  a  story  current  that  Napoleon's 
indisposition  on  the  28th  of  August  was  caused 
by  his  eating  heartily  of  a  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton stufled  with  garlic,  not  the  wholesomest 
food  in  the  world;  and  the  digestive  powers 
having  been  reduced  by  long  exposure  to 
damp,  this  dish  may  have  been  too  much  for 
them.  Thiers  saj's  that  the  Imperial  illness  at 
Pirna  was  "  a  malady  invented  by  flatterers," 
and  yet  only  a  few  pages  before  he  says  that 
"Napoleon  proceeded  to  Pirna,  where  he  ar- 
rived about  noon,  and  where,  after  having  par- 
taken of  a  slight  repast,  he  was  seized  with  a 
pain  in  the  stomach,  to  which  he  was  subject 
after  exposure  to  damp."  Xapoleon  suffered 
from  stomach  complaints  from  an  earlj^  period 
of  his  career,  and  one  of  their  effects  is  greatly 
to  lessen  the  powers  of  the  sufierer's  mind. 
His  want  of  energy  at  Borodino  was  attributed 
to  a  disordered  stomach,  and  the  Russians  were 
simply  beaten,  not  destroyed,  on  that  field. 
When  he  heard  of  Vandamme's  defeat,  Napo- 
leon said,  "One  should  make  a  bridge  of  gold 
for  a  flying  enemy,  where  it  is  impossible,  as 
in  Vandamme's  case,  to  oppose  to  him  a  bul- 
wark of  steel."  He  forgot  that  his  own  plan 
was  to  have  opposed  to  the  enemy  a  bulwark 
of  steel,  and  that  the  non-existence  of  that  bul- 
wark on  the  30th  of  August  was  owing  to  his 
own  negligence.  Still,  the  reverse  at  Kulm 
might  not  have  proved  so  terribly'  fatal,  had  it 
not  been  preceded  bj'  the  reverses  on  the  Katz- 
bach,  which  also  were  owing  to  the  heavy 
rains,  and  news  of  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
halting  of  so  large  a  portion  of  his  pursuing 
force  at  Pirna,  and  the  march  of  manj^  of  his 
best  men  back  to  Dresden,  his  intention  being 
to  attempt  the  restoration  of  affairs  in  that 
quarter,  where  they  had  been  so  sadly  compro- 
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When  Napoleon  was  called  from  the 
pursuit  of  Bliicher  by  Schwarzenberg's 
advance  upon  Dresden,  he  confided  the 
command  of  the  army  that  was  to  act 
against  that  of  Silesia  to  Marshal  Mac- 
donakl,  a  brave  and  honest  man,  but  a 
very  inferior  soldier,  yet  who  might  have 
managed  to  hold  his  own  against  so  un- 
scientific a  leader  as  the  fighting  old  hus- 
sar, had  it  not  been  for  the  terrible  rain- 
storm that  began  on  the  night  of  the  25th 
of  August.  The  swelling  of  the  rivers, 
some  of  them  deep  and  rapid,  led  to  the 
isolation  of  the  French  divisions,  while 
the  rain  was  so  severe  as  to  prevent  them 
fi'om  using  their  muskets.  Animated  by 
the  most  ardent  hatred,  the  new  Prus- 
sian levies,  few  of  whom  had  been  in 
service  half  as  long  as  our  volunteers, 
and  many  of  whom  were  but  mere  boys, 
rushed  upon  their  enemies,  butchering 
them  with  butt  and  bayonet,  and  forcing 
them  into  the  boiling  torrent  of  the  Katz- 
bach.  Putbod's  division  was  prevented 
from  rejoining  its  comrades  by  the  height 
of  the  waters,  and  was  destroyed,  though 
one  of  the  best  bodies  in  the  French 
army.  The  state  of  the  country  drove 
the  French  divisions  together  on  the 
same  lines  of  retreat,  creating  immense 
confusion,  and  leading  to  the  most  se- 
rious losses  of  men  and  materiel.  Mac- 
donald's  blunder  was  in  advancing  after 
the  storm  began,  and  had  lasted  for  a 
whole  night.  His  oQicers  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  his  course,  but  he  was  one 
of  those  men  who  think,  that,  because 

mised  under  Macdonald's  direction.    He  was 
as  much  overworked  by  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  so  many  theatres  of  action  as  his  armies 
were  overmatched  in  the  field  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Allies.    He  is  said  to  have  re- 
peated the  following  lines,  after  musing  for  a 
while  on  the  news  from  Kulm :  — 
"  J'ai  servi,  commande,  vaiucu  quarante  annees; 
Du  monde  entre  mes  mains  j'ai  tu  les  destinees, 
Et  j"ai  toujours  connu  qu'en  chaqr.e  evenement 
Le  destin  des  etats  dependait  d'un  moment." 
But  he  had  hours,  we  might  say  days,  to  set- 
tle his  destiny,  and  was  not  tied  down  to  a 
moment.  •  Afterward  he  had  the  fairness  to 
admit  that  he  had  lost  a  great  opportunity  to 
regain  the  ascendency  in  not  supporting  Van- 
damme  with  the  whole  of  the  Young  Guard. 


they  are  not  knaves,  they  can  accomplish 
everything;  but  the  laws  of  Nature  no 
more  yield  to  honest  stupidity  than  to 
clever  roguery.  The  Baron  Von  Muf- 
fling, who  was  present  in  Blucher's  ar- 
my, says,  that,  when  the  French  attempt- 
ed to  protect  their  retreat  at  the  Katz- 
bach  with  artillerj-,  the  guns  stuck  in  the 
mud ;  and  he  adds,  —  "  The  field  of  battle 
was  so  saturated  by  the  incessant  rain, 
that  a  great  portion  of  our  infantry  left 
their  shoes  sticking  in  the  mud,  and  fol- 
lowed the  enemy  barefoot."  Even  a 
brook,  called  the  Deichsel,  was  so  swollen 
by  the  rain  that  the  French  could  cross 
it  at  only  one  place,  and  there  they  lost 
wagons  and  guns.  Old  BlUcher  issued 
a  thundering  proclamation  for  the  en- 
couragement of  his  troops.  "  In  the  bat- 
tle on  the  Katzbach,"  he  said  to  them, 
"  the  enemy  came  to  meet  you  with  defi- 
ance. Courageously,  and  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning,  you  issued  from  behind 
your  heights.  You  scorned  to  attack 
them  with  musketry-fire  :  you  advanced 
without  a  halt  ;  your  baj'onets  drove 
them  down  the  steep  ridge  of  the  valley 
of  the  raging  Neisse  and  Katzbach.  Af- 
terwards you  waded  through  rivers  and 
brooks  swollen  with  rain.  You  passed 
nights  in  mud.  You  suffered  for  want 
of  provisions,  as  the  impassable  roads  and 
want  of  conveyance  hindered  the  bag- 
gage from  following.  You  struggled  with 
cold,  wet,  privations,  and  want  of  cloth- 
ing ;  nevertheless  you  did  not  murmur, 
—  with  great  exertions  you  pursued  your 
routed  foe.  Receive  my  thanks  for  such 
laudable  conduct.  The  man  alone  who 
unites  such  qualities  is  a  true  soldier. 
One  hundred  and  three  cannons,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  auimunition- wagons, 
the  enemy's  field-hospitals,  their  field- 
forges,  their  flour-wagons,  one  general  of 
division,  two  generals  of  brigade,  a  great 
number  of  colonels,  staff  and  other  oflicers, 
eighteen  thousand  prisoners,  two  eagles, 
and  other  trophies,  are  in  your  hands. 
The  terror  of  your  arms  has  so  seized 
upon  the  rest  of  your  opponents,  that 
they  will  no  longer  bear  the  sight  of 
your  bayonets.    You  have  seen  the  roads 
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and  fields  between  tlie  Katzbacli  and 
the  Bober :  they  bear  the  signs  of  the 
terror  and  confusion  of  your  enemy." 
The  bluff  old  General,  who  at  seventy 
had  more  "  dash "  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Allies  combined,  and 
who  did  most  of  the  real  fighting  business 
of  "  those  who  wished  and  worked  "  Na- 
poleon's fall,  knew  how  to  talk  to  sol- 
diers, which  is  a  qualit_y  not  always  pos- 
sessed by  even  eminent  commanders. 
Soldiers  love  a  leader  who  can  take  them 
to  victory,  and  then  talk  to  them  about 
it.     Such  a  man  is  "  one  of  them." 

Napoleon  never  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  losses  he  experienced  at 
Kulm  and  on  the  Katzbach,  —  losses  due 
entirely  to  the  wetness  of  the  weather. 
He  went  downward  from  that  time  with 
terrible  velocity,  and  was  in  Elba  the 
next  spring,  seven  months  after  having 
been  on  the  Elbe.  The  winter  campaign 
of  1814,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  ought 
to  furnish  some  matter  for  a  paper  on 
weather  in  war;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
that  campaign  was  conducted  politically 
by  the  Allies.  There  was  never  a  time, 
after  the  first  of  February,  when,  if  they 
had  conducted  the  war  solely  on  military 
principles,  they  could  not  have  been  in 
Paris  in  a  fortnight. 

Napoleon's  last  campaign  owed  its  lam- 
entable decision  to  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  weather  on  its  last  two  days, 
though  one  would  not  look  for  such  a 
thing  as  severe  weather  in  June,  in 
Flanders.  But  so  it  was,  and  Waterloo 
would  have  been  a  French  victory,  and 
Wellington  where  Henry  was  when  he 
ran  against  Eclipse,  —  nowhere, — if  the 
rain  that  fell  so  heavily  on  the  17th  of 
June  had  been  postponed  only  twenty- 
four  hours.  Up  to  the  afternoon  of  the 
17th,  the  weather,  though  very  warm, 
•was  dry,  and  the  French  were  engaged 
in  following  their  enemies.  The  An- 
glo-Dutch infantry  had  retreated  from 
Quatre-Bras,  and  the  cavalry  was  fol- 
lowing, and  was  itself  followed  by  the 
French  cavalry,  who  pressed  it  with  great 
audacity.  "  The  weather,"  says  Captain 
Siborne,  "  during  the  morning,  had  be- 


come oppressively  hot ;  it  was  now  a  dead 
calm ;  not  a  leaf  was  stirring ;  and  the 
atmosphere  was  close  to  an  intolerable 
degree  ;  while  a  dark,  heavy,  dense 
cloud  impended  over  the  combatants. 
The  18th  [English]  Hussars  were  fully 
prepared,  and  awaited  but  the  command 
to  charge,  when  the  brigade  guns  on  the 
right  commenced  firing,  for  the  purpose 
of  previously  disturbing  and  breaking 
the  order  of  the  enemy's  advance.  The 
concussion  seemed  instantly  to  rebound 
through  the  still  atmosphere,  and  com- 
municate, as  an  electric  spark,  with  the 
heavily  charged  mass  above.  A  most 
awfully  loud  thunder-clap  burst  forth, 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  rain  which 
has  never,  probably,  been  exceeded  ia 
violence  even  within  the  tropics.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  the  ground  became 
perfectly  saturated,  —  so  much  so,  that  it 
was  quite  impracticable  for  any  rapid 
movement  of  the  cavalry."  This  storm 
prevented  the  French  from  pressing  with 
due  force  upon  their  retiring  foes ;  but 
that  would  have  been  but  a  small  evil, 
if  the  storm  had  not  settled  into  a  stead^j' 
and  heavy  rain,  which  couA'erted  the  fat 
Flemish  soil  into  a  mud  that  would  have 
done  discredit  even  to  the'  "sacred  soil" 
of  Virginia,  and  the  latter  has  the  dis- 
credit of  being  the  nastiest  earth  in 
America.  All  through  the  night  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  open,  as  if 
weeping  over  the  spectacle  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  preparing  to 
butcher  each  other.  Occasionally  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  greatly  distressing 
the  soldiers,  who  had  no  tents.  On  the 
morning  of  the  18th  the  rain  ceased,  but 
the  day  continued  cloudy,  and  the  sun 
did  not  show  himself  until  the  moment 
before  setting,  when  for  an  instant  he 
blazed  forth  in  full  glory  upon  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  Allies.  One  may 
wonder  if  Napoleon  then  thought  of  that 
morning  "  Sun  of  Austerlitz,"  which  he 
had  so  often  apostrophized  in  the  days 
of  his  meridian  triumphs.  The  evening 
sun  of  Waterloo  was  the  practical  an- 
tithesis to  the  rising  sun  of  Austerlitz. 
The  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  not  begun 
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until  about  twelve  o'clock,  because  of  the 
state  of  the  ground,  ■which  did  not  admit 
of  the  action  of  cavalry  and  artillery  un- 
til several  hours  had  been  allowed  for  its 
hardening.  That  inevitable  delay  was 
the  occasion  of  the  victory  of  the  Allies ; 
for,  if  the  battle  had  been  opened  at  seven 
o'clock,  the  French  would  have  defeated 
Wellington's  army  before  a  Prussian  regi- 
ment could  have  arrived  on  the  field.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  rain  was  as  bane- 
ful to  the  Allies  as  to  the  French,  as  it 
prevented  the  early  arrival  of  the  Prus- 
sians ;  but  the  remark  comes  only  from 
persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  most  momentous  of  modem 
pitched  battles.  Billow's  Prussian  corps, 
which  was  the  first  to  reach  the  field, 
marched  through  Wavre  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  18th ;  but  no  sooner  had  its  advan- 
ced guard  —  an  infantry  brigade,  a  cav- 
alry regiment,  and  one  battery  —  cleared 
that  town,  than  a  fire  broke  out  there, 
which  greatly  delayed  the  mai'ch  of  the 
remainder  of  the  corps.  There  were 
many  ammunition-wagons  in  the  streets, 
and,  fearful  of  losing  them,  and  of  being 
deprived  of  the  means  of  fighting,  the 
Prussians  halted,  and  turned  firemen  for 
the  occasion.  This  not  only  prevented 
most  of  the  corps  from  arriving  early  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  French,  but  it  pre- 
vented the  advanced  guard  from  acting, 
Biilow  being  too  good  a  soldier  to  risk  so 
small  a  force  as  that  immediately  at  his 
command  in  an  attack  on  the  French  ar- 
my.  It  was  not  until  about  half-past  one 
that  the  Prussians  were  first  seen  by  the 
Emperor,  and  then  at  so  great  a  distance 
that  even  with  glasses  it  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  objects  looked  at  were 
men  or  trees.  But  for  the  bad  weather, 
it  is  possible  that  BUlow's  whole  corps, 
supposing  there  had  been  no  fire  at 
Wavre,  might  have  arrived  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  the  French  army  by  two 
o'clock,  p.  M. ;  but  by  that  hour  the  bat- 
tle between  Napoleon  and  WeHington 
would  have  been  decided,  and  the  Prus- 
sians would  have  come  up  only  to  "  aug- 
ment the  slaughter,"  had  the  ground  been 
hard  enough  for  operations  at  an  early 


hour  of  the  day.  As  the  battle  was  ne- 
cessarily fought  in  the  afternoon,  because 
of  the  softness  of  the  soil  consequent  on 
the  heavy  rains  of  the  preceding  day  and 
night,  there  was  time  gained  for  the  ar- 
rival of  Billow's  corps  by  four  o'clock 
of  the  afternoon  of  the  18th.  Against 
that  corps  Napoleon  had  to  send  almost 
twenty  thousand  of  his  men,  and  sixty- 
six  pieces  of  cannon,  all  of  which  might 
have  been  employed  against  Welling- 
ton's army,  had  the  battle  been  fought 
in  the  forenoon.  As  it  was,  that  large 
force  never  fired  a  shot  at  the  English. 
The  other  Prussian  corps  that  reached 
the  field  toward  the  close  of  the  day, 
Zieten's  and  Pirch's,  did  not  leave  Wavre 
until  about  noon.  The  coming  up  of  the 
advanced  guard  of  Zieten,  but  a  short 
time  before  the  close  of  the  battle,  en- 
abled Wellington  to  employ  the  fresh 
cavalry  of  Vivian  and  Vandeleur  at  an- 
other part  of  his  line,  where  they  did 
eminent  service  for  him  at  a  time  Avhich 
is  known  as  "  the  crisis  "  of  the  day.  Tak- 
ing all  these  facts  into  consideration,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  never  was 
a  more  important  rain-storm  than  that 
■which  happened  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1815.  Had  it  occurred  twenty-four  hours 
later,  the  destinies  of  the  -world  might, 
and  most  probably  would,  have  been  com- 
pletely changed ;  for  Waterloo  was  one  of 
those  decisive  battles  M'hich  dominate  the 
ages  through  their  results,  belonging  to  the 
same  class  of  combats  as  do  Marathon, 
Pharsalia,  Lepanto,  Blenheim,  Yorktown, 
and  Trafalgar.  It  was  decided  by  water, 
and  not  by  fire,  though  the  latter  was  hot 
enough  on  that  fatal  field  to  satisfy  the  most 
determined  lover  of  courage  and  glory. 

If  space  permitted,  we  could  bring  for- 
ward many  other  facts  to  show  the  influ- 
ence of  weather  on  the  operations  of  war. 
We  could  show  that  it  was  owing  to  chan- 
ges of  wind  that  the  Spaniards  failed  to 
take  Leyden,  the  fall  of  which  into  their 
hands  would  probably  have  proved  fatal 
to  the  Dutch  cause ;  that  a  sudden  tha^w 
prevented  the  French  from  seizing  the 
Hague  in  1672,  and  compelling  the  Dutch 
to   acknowledge  themselves  subjects  of 
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Louis  XIV. ;  ttat  a  change  of  wind  en- 
abled William  of  Orange  to  land  in  Eng- 
land, in  1688,  without  fighting  a  battle, 
when  even  victory  might  have  been  fatal 
to  his  purpose  ;  that  Continental  expedi- 
tions fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing the  Stuarts  to  the  British  throne  were 
more  than  once  ruined  by  the  occurrence 
of  tempests  ;  that  the  defeat  of  our  army 
at  Germantown  was  in  part  due  to  the 
existence  of  a  fog ;  that  a  severe  storm 
prevented  General  Howe  from  assailing 
the  American  position  on  Dorchester 
Heights,  and  so  enabled  Washington  to 
make  that  position  too  strong  to  be  attack- 
ed with  hope  of  success,  whereby  Boston 
was  freed  from  the  enemy's  presence ;  that 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  by  rendering  the  Riv- 
er Catawba  unfordable,  put  a  stop,  for  a 
few  days,  to  those  movements  by  which 
Lord  Cornwallis  intended  to  destroy  the 
army  of  General  Morgan,  and  obtain  com- 
pensation for  Tarleton's  defeat  at  the  Cow- 
pens  ;  that  an  autumnal  tempest  compel- 
led the  same  British  commander  to  aban- 
don a  project  of  retreat  from  Yorktown, 
which  good  military  critics  have  thought 
well  conceived,  and  promising  success ; 
that  the  severity  of  the  winter  of  1813 
interfered  effectively  with  the  measures 


which  Napoleon  had  formed  with  the  view 
of  restoring  his  affairs,  so  sadly  compro- 
mised by  his  failure  in  Russia ;  that  the 
"  misty,  chilly,  and  insalubrious  "  weather 
of  Louisiana,  and  its  mud,  had  a  marked 
effect  on  Sir  Edward  Pakenham's  army, 
and  helped  us  to  victory  over  one  of  the 
finest  forces  ever  sent  by  Europe  to  the 
West ;  that  in  1828  the  Russians  lost  myr- 
iads of  men  and  horses,  in  the  Danubian 
country  and  its  vicinity,  through  heavy 
rains  and  hard  frosts ;  that  the  November 
hurricane  of  1854  all  but  paralyzed  the 
allied  forces  In  the  Crimea ;  —  and  many 
similar  things  that  establish  the  helpless- 
ness of  men  in  anns  when  the  weather 
Is  adverse  to  them.     But  enough  has  been 
said  to  convince  even  the  most  skeptical 
that  our  Potomac  Army  did  not  stand 
alone  in  being  forced  to  stand  still  before 
the  dictation  of  the  elements.     Our  ar- 
mies, indeed,  have  suffered  less  from  the 
weather  than  it  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  they  would  suffer,  having 
simply  been  delayed  at  some  points  by 
the  occurrence  of  winds  and  thaws  ;  and 
over  all  such  obstacles  they  are  destined 
ultimately  to  triumph,  as  the  Union  it- 
self will  bid  defiance  to  what  Bacon  calls 
"  the  waves  and  weathers  of  time." 
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O  KXiGHTLT  soldier  bravely  dead  ! 

O  poet-soul  too  early  sped  ! 

O  life  so  pure  !  O  life  so  brief! 

Our  hearts  are  moved  with  deeper  grief, 

As,  dwelling  on  thy  gentle  face, 

Its  twilight  smile,  Its  tender  grace. 

We  fill  the  shadowy  years  to  be 

With  what  had  been  thy  destiny. 

And  still,  amid  our  sorrow's  pain, 

We  feel  the  loss  Is  yet  our  gain  ; 

For  through  the  death  we  know  the  life. 

Its  gold  in  thought.  Its  steel  in  strife, — 

And  so  with  reverent  kiss  we  say 

Adieu  !  O  Bayard  of  our  day  ! 
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Within  tlie  memory  of  men  still  in 
the  vigor  of  life,  American  Slavery  was 
considered  by  a  vast  majority  of  the 
North,  and  by  a  large  minority  of  the 
South,  as  an  evil  which  should,  at  best, 
be  tolerated,  and  not  a  good  whic-h  de- 
served to  be  extended  and  protected.  A 
kind  of  lazy  acquiescence  in  it  as  a  local 
matter,  to  be  managed  by  local  legisla- 
tion, was  the  feeling  of  the  Free  States. 
In  both  the  Slave  and  the  Free  States, 
the  discussion  of  the  essential  pi-inciples 
on  which  Slavery  rests  was  confined  to  a 
few  disappointed  Nullifiers  and  a  few  un- 
compromising Abolitionists,  and  we  can 
recollect  the  time  when  Calhoun  and  Gar- 
rison were  both  classed  by  practical  states- 
men of  the  South  and  North  in  one  cate- 
gory of  pestilent  "abstractionists."  Ne- 
gro Slavery  was  considered  simply  as  a 
fact ;  and  general  irritation  among  most 
politicians  of  all  sections  was  sure  to  fol- 
low any  attempt  to  explore  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  fact  reposed.  That 
these  principles  had  the  mischievous  vi- 
tality which  events  have  proved  them  to 
possess,  few  of  our  wisest  statesmen  then 
dreamed,  and  we  have  drifted  by  degrees 
into  the  present  war  without  any  clear 
perception  of  its  animating  causes. 

The  future  historian  will  trace  the  steps 
by  which  the  subject  of  Slavery  was  forced 
on  the  reluctant  attention  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Free  States,  so  that  at  last  the  most 
cautious  conservative  could  not  ignore  its 
intrusive  presence,  could  not  banish  its 
reality  from  his  eyes,  or  its  image  from 
his  mind.  He  will  show  why  Slavery, 
disdaining  its  old  argument  from  expe- 
diency, challenged  discussion  on  its  prin- 
ciples. He  will  explain  the  process  by 
which  it  became  discontented  with  toler- 
ation within  its  old  hmits,  and  demanded 
the  championship  or  connivance  of  the 
National  Government  in  a  plan  for  its 
limitless  extension.  He  will  indicate  the 
means  by  which  it  corrupted  the  South- 


ern heart  and  Southern  brain,  so  that  at 
last  the  elemental  principles  of  morals 
and  religion  were  boldly  denied,  and  the 
people  came  to  "  believe  a  lie."  He  will, 
not  unnaturally,  indulge  in  a  little  sar- 
casm, when  he  comes  to  consider  the  oc- 
cupation of  Southern  professors  of  ethics, 
compelled  by  their  position  to  scoff  at  the 
"  rights  "  of  man,  and  Southern  profess- 
ors of  theology,  compelled  by  their  posi- 
tion to  teach  that  Christ  came  into  the 
world,  not  so  much  to  save  sinners,  as  to 
enslave  negroes.  He  will  be  forced  to 
class  these  among  the  meanest  and  most 
abject  slaves  that  the  planters  owned. 
In  treating  of  the  subserviency  of  the 
North,  he  will  be  constrained  to  write 
many  a  page  which  will  flush  the  cheeks 
of  our  descendants  with  indignation  and 
shame.  He  will  show  the  method  by 
which  Slavery,  after  vitiating  the  con- 
science and  intelligence  of  the  South, 
contrived  to  vitiate  in  part,  and  for  a 
time,  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of 
the  North.  It  will  be  his  ungrateful  task 
to  point  to  many  instances  of  compliance 
and  concession  on  the  part  of  able  North- 
ern statesmen  which  will  deeply  affect 
their  fame  with  posterity,  though  he  will 
doubtless  refuse  to  adopt  to  the  full  the 
contemporary  clamor  against  their  mo- 
tives. He  will  understand,  better  than  we, 
the  amount  of  patriotism  which  entered 
into  their  "  concessions,"  and  the  amount 
of  fraternal  good -will  which  prompted 
their  fatal  "  compromises."  But  he  will 
also  declare  that  the  object  of  the  Slave 
Power  was  not  attained.  Vacillating 
statesmen  and  corrupt  politicians  it  might 
address,  the  first  through  their  fears,  the 
second  through  their  interests  ;  but  the  in- 
trepid and  incorruptible  "  people  "  were 
but  superficially  affected.  A  few  elec- 
tions were  gained,  but  the  victories  were 
barren  of  results.  From  political  defeat 
the  free  people  of  the  North  came  forth 
more  tdrnest  and  more  united  than  ever. 
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The  insolent  pretensions  of  tlie  Slavoeracy 
■were  repudiated ;  its  political  and  ethical 
maxims  were  disowned;  and  after  hav- 
ing stirred  the  noblest  impulses  of  the  hu- 
man heart  by  the  spectacle  of  its  trran- 
nv.  its  attempt  to  extend  that  tyranny 
only  roused  an  insurrection  of  the  hu- 
man understanding  against  the  impu- 
dence of  its  logic.  The  historian  can 
then  only  say,  that  the  Slave  Power  "  se- 
ceded," being  determined  to  form  a  part 
of  no  government  which  it  could  not 
control.  The  present  war  is  to  decide 
whether  its  real  force  corresponds  to  the 
political  force  it  has  exerted  heretofore 
in  our  affairs. 

That  this  war  has  been  forced  upon 
the  Free  States  by  the  "  aggressions  "  of 
the  Slave  Power  is  so  plain  that  no  ar- 
gument is  necessary-  to  sustain  the  propo- 
sition. It  is  not  so  universally  under- 
stood that  the  Slave  Power  is  aggressive 
by  the  necessities  of  the  wretched  system 
of  labor  on  which. .  its  existence  is  based. 
By  a  short  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  Slavery,  and  the  expedients  it  has 
practised  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  we  think  that  this  proposition  can 
be  established. 

And  first  it  must  be  always  borne  in 
mind,  that  Slavery,  as  a  system,  is  based 
on  the  most  audacious,  inhuman,  and  self- 
evident  of  lies, —  the  assertion,  namely, 
that  property  can  be  held  in  men.  Prop- 
erty applies  to  things.  There  is  a  meta- 
physical impossibility  implied  in  the  at- 
tempt to  extend  its  application  to  persons. 
It  is  possible,  we  admit,  to  ordain  by  local 
law  that  four  and  four  make  ten,  but 
such  an  exercise  of  legislative  wisdom 
could  not  overcome  certain  arithmetical 
prejudices  innate  in  our  minds,  or  de- 
throne the  stubborn  eight  from  its  accus- 
tomed position  in  our  thoughts.  But 
you  might  jis  well  ordain  that  four  and 
four  make  ten  as  ordain  that  a  man  has 
no  right  to  himself,  but  can  properly  be 
held  as  the  chattel  of  another.  Tet  this 
arrogant  falsehood  of  property  in  men 
has  been  organized  into  a  colossal  insti- 
tution. The  South  calls  it  a  "  peculiar  " 
institution;  and  herein  perhaps  consists 


its  peculiarity,  that  it  is  an  absurdity' 
which  has  lied  itself  into  a  substantial 
form,  and  now  argues  its  right  to  exist 
from  the  fact  of  its  existence.  Doubt- 
less, the  fact  that  a  thing  exists  proves 
that  it  has  its  roots  in  human  nature ; 
but  before  we  accept  this  as  decisive  of 
its  right  to  exist,  it  may  be  well  to  ex- 
plore those  qualities  in  human  nature, 
"  peculiar "  and  perverse  as  itself,  from 
which  it  derives  its  poisonous  Aitality  and 
strength.  It  is  plain,  we  think,  that  an 
institution  embodpug  an  essential  falsi- 
ty, which  equally  affronts  the  common 
sense  and  the  moral  sense  of  mankind, 
and  which,  as  respects  chronology,  was 
as  repugnant  to  the  instincts  of  Homer 
as  it  is  to  the  instincts  of  Whittier,  must 
have  spiling  from  the  unblessed  union  of 
wilfulness  and  avarice,  of  avarice  which 
knows  no  conscience,  and  of  wilfulness 
that  tramples  on  reason ;  and  the  marks 
of  this  parentage,  the  signs  of  these  its 
boasted  roots  in  human  nature,  are,  we 
are  constrained  to  concede,  visible  in 
every  stage  of  its  growth,  in  every  argu- 
ment for  its  existence,  in  every  moti\e 
for  its  extension. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  some 
of  the  advocates  of  Slavery  do  not  relish 
the  analysis  which  reveals  the  origin  of 
their  institution  in  those  dispositions 
which  connect  man  with  the  tiger  and 
the  wolf.  Accordingly  they  discourage, 
with  true  democratic  humility,  all  gene- 
alogical inquiries  into  the  ancestry  of 
their  system,  substitute  generalization 
for  analysis,  and,  twisting  the  maxims  of 
religion  into  a  philosophy  of  servitude, 
bear  down  all  arguments  with  the  sound- 
ing proposition,  that  Slaveiy  is  included 
in  the  plan  of  God's  providence,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  wrong.  Certain 
thinkers  of  our  day  have  asserted  tlie 
universality  of  the  religious  element  in 
human  nature  :  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  men  become  very  pious  when  their 
minds  are  illuminated  by  the  discernment 
of  a  Providential  sanction  for  their  dar-  - 
lino-  sins,  and  by  the  discovery  that  God 
is  on  the  side  of  their  interests  and  pas- 
sions.    Kapoleon's  religious  perceptions 
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■were  somewhat  obtuse,  as  tried  by  the 
standards  of  the  Church,  yet  nothing 
could  exceed  the  depth  of  his  belief  that 
God  "  was  -with  the  heaviest  column "  ; 
and  the  most  obdurate  jobber  in  human 
flesh  maj'  "well  glow  with  apostolic  fervor, 
as,  from  the  height  of  philosophic  con- 
templation to  which  this  principle  lifts 
him,  he  discerns  the  sublime  import  of 
his  .Providential  mission.  It  Is  true,  he 
is  now  willing  to  concede,  that  a  man's 
right  to  himself,  being  given  by  God,  can 
only  by  God  be  taken  away.  "  But,"  he 
esultingly  exclaims,  "  It  lias  been  taken 
away  by  God.  The  negro,  having  al- 
ways been  a  slave,  must  have  been  so 
by  divine  appointment ;  and  I,  the  mark 
of  obloquy  to  a  few  fanatical  enthusiasts, 
am  really  an  humble  agent  in  carrying 
out  the  designs  of  a  higher  law  even  than 
that  of  the  State,  of  a  higher  will  even 
than  my  own."  This  mode  of  baptizing 
man's  sin  and  calling  It  God's  providence 
has  not  altogether  lacked  the  aid  of  cer- 
tain Southern  clergymen,  who  ostenta- 
tiously profess  to  preach  Christ  and  Him 
crucified,  and  by  such  arguments,  we  may 
fear,  crucified  hy  tliem.  Here  Is  Slavery's 
abhorred  riot  of  vices  and  crimes,  from 
whose  soul-sickening  details  the  human 
imagination  shrinks  aghast,  —  and  over 
all,  to  complete  the  picture,  these  theolo- 
gians bring  in  the  seraphic  countenance 
of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  smiling  celes- 
tial approval  of  the  multitudinous  miser- 
ies and  Infamies  it  serenely  beholds  ! 

It  may  be  presumptuous  to  proffer 
counsel  to  such  authorized  expositors  of 
religion,  but  one  can  hardly  help  insinu- 
ating the  humble  suggestion,  that  It  would 
be  as  well.  If  they  must  give  up  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  not  to  throw  Christian- 
ity in.  We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
the  theory  of  Providence  which  teaches 
that  a  man  never  so  much  serves  God 
as  when  he  serves  the  Devil.  Doubtless, 
Slavery,  though  opposed  to  God's  laws. 
Is  Included  in  the  plan  of  God's  provi- 
dence, but,  in  the  long  run,  the  provi- 
dence most  terribly  confirms  the  laws. 
The  sti-eam  of  events,  having  its  foun- 
tains in  iniquity,  has  its  end  in  retribu- 


tion. It  is  because  God's  laws  are  im- 
mutable that  God's  providence  can  be 
foreseen  as  well  as  seen.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  thing  exists,  and  persists  in  exist- 
ing, is  of  little  importance  in  determin- 
ing its  right  to  exist,  or  its  eventual  des- 
tiny. These  must  be  found  in  an  in- 
spection of  the  principles  by  which  It  ex- 
ists ;  and  from  the  nature  of  Its  principles, 
we  can  predict  its  future  history.  The 
confidence  of  bad  men  and  the  despair 
of  good  men  proceed  equally  from  a  too 
fixed  attention  to  the  facts  and  events 
before  their  eyes,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  and  animate 
them ;  for  no  Insight  of  principles,  and 
of  the  moral  laws  which  govern  human 
events,  could  ever  cause  tyrants  to  exult 
or  philanthropists  to  despond. 

If  we  go  farther  Into  this  question,  we 
shall  commonly  find  that  the  facts  and 
events  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
Providence  are  the  acts  of  human  wills  di- 
vinely overruled.  There  is  Iniquity  and 
wrong  in  these  facts  and  events,  because 
they  are  the  work  of  free  human  wills. 
But  when  these  free  human  wills  organ- 
ize falsehood.  Institute  injustice,  and  es- 
tablish oppression,  they  have  passed  into 
that  mental  state  where  will  has  been 
perverted  Into  wilfulness,  and  self-direc- 
tion has  been  exaggerated  Into  self-wor- 
ship. It  is  the  essence  of  wilfulness  that 
it  exalts  the  impulses  of  its  pride  above 
the  intuitions  of  conscience  and  intelli- 
gence, and  puts  force  in  the  place  of 
reason  and  right.  The  person  has  thus 
emancipated  himself  from  all  restraints 
of  a  law  higher  than  his  personality, 
and  acts  froin  self,  for  self,  and  In  sole 
obedience  to  self.  But  this  Is  personali- 
ty in  Its  Satanic  form  ;  yet  it  Is  just  here 
that  some  of  our  theologians  have  discov- 
ered in  a  person's  actions  the  purposes 
of  Providence,  and  discerned  the  Divine 
intention  in  the  fact  of  guilt  instead  of  In 
the  certainty  of  retribution.  The  tyrant 
element  In  man  is  found  in  this  Satanic 
form  of  his  individuality.  His  will,  self- 
released  from  restraint,  preys  upon  and 
crushes  other  wills.  He  asserts  himself 
by  enslaving  others,  and  mimics  Divinity 
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on  the  stilts  of  diabolism.  Like  the  bar- 
barian ■who  thought  himself  enriched  by 
the  powers  and  gifts  of  the  enemy  he  slew, 
he  aggrandizes  his  own  personality,  and 
heightens  his  own  sense  of  freedom, 
through  the  subjection  of  feebler  natures, 
lluthless,  rapacious,  greedy  of  power, 
greedy  of  gain,  it  is  in  Slavery  that  he 
Avantons  in  all  the  luxury  of  injustice, 
for  it  is  here  that  he  tastes  the  exquisite 
pleasure  of  depriving  others  of  that  which 
he  most  values  in  himself. 

Thus,  whether  we  examine  this  sys- 
tem in  the  light  of  conscience  and  intelli- 
gence, or  in  the  light  of  history  and  ex- 
perience, we  come  to  but  one  result,  — 
that  it  has  its  som-ce  and  sustenance  in 
Satanic  energy,  in  Satanic  pride,  and  in 
Satanic  greed.  This  is  Slavery  in  itself, 
detached  from  the  ameliorations  it  may 
receive  from  individual  slaveholders. 
Now  a  bad  system  is  not  continued  or 
extended  by  the  virtues  of  any  individ- 
uals who  are  but  partially  corrupted  by 
it,  but  by  those  who  work  in  the  spirit 
and  with  the  implements  of  its  origina- 
tors. Every  amelioration  is  a  confession 
of  the  essential  injustice  of  the  thing 
ameliorated,  and  a  step  towards  its  abo- 
lition ;  and  the  humane  and  Christian 
slaveholders  owe  their  safety,  and  the 
security  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
their  property,  to  the  vices  of  the  hard 
and  stern  spirits  whom  they  profess  to 
abhor.  If  they  invest  in  stock  of  the 
Devil's  corporation,  they  ought  not  to 
be  severe  on  those  who  look  out  that 
they  punctually  receive  their  dividends. 
The  true  slaveholder  feels  that  he  is  en- 
camped among  his  slaves,  that  he  holds 
them  by  the  right  of  conquest,  that  the 
relation  is  one  of  war,  and  that  there  is 
no  crime  he  may  not  be  compelled  to 
commit  in  self-defence.  Disdaining  all 
cant,  he  clearly  perceives  that  the  sys- 
tem, in  its  practical  working,  must  con- 
form to  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
based.  He  accordingly  believes  in  the 
lash  and  the  fear  of  the  lash.  If  he  is 
cruel  and  brutal,  it  may  as  often  be  from 
policy  as  from  disposition,  for  brutality 
and   cruelty   are    the   means  by   which 


weaker  races  are  best  kept  "  subordinat- 
ed "  to  stronger  races  ;  and  the  influence 
of  his  brutality  and  cruelty  is  felt  as  re- 
straint and  terror  on  the  plantation  of 
his  less  resolute  neighbor.  And  when 
we  speak  of  brutality  and  cruelty,  we  do 
not  limit  the  application  of  the  words  to 
those  who  scourge,  but  extend  it  to  some 
of  those  who  preach,  —  who  hold  up 
heaven  as  the  reward  of  those  slaves  who 
an-e  sufliciently  abject  on  earth,  and  threat- 
en damnation  in  the  next  world  to  all  who 
dare  to  assert  their  manhood  in  this. 

If,  however,  any  one  still  doubts  that 
this  system  develops  itself  logically  and 
naturally,  and  tramples  down  the  resist- 
ance ofiered  by  the  better  sentiments  of 
human  nature,  let  him  look  at  the  legis- 
lation which  defines  and  protects  it,  —  a 
legislation  which,  as  expressing  the  aver- 
age sense  and  purpose  of  the  community, 
is  to  be  quoted  as  conclusive  against  the 
testimony  of  any  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. This  legislation  evinces  the  domin- 
ion of  a  malignant  principle.  You  can 
hear  the  crack  of  the  whip  and  the  clank 
of  the  chain  in  all  its  enactments.  Yet 
these  laws,  which  cannot  be  read  in  any 
civilized  country  without  mingled  horror 
and  derision,  indicate  a  mastery  of  the 
whole  theory  and  practice  of  oppression, 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  end  they 
have  in  view,  and  bear  the  unmistakable 
marks  of  being  the  work  of  practical 
men,  —  of  men  who  know  their  sin,  and 
"knowing,  dare  maintain."  They  do 
not,  it  is  true,  enrich  the  science  of  juris- 
prudence with  any  large  or  wise  addi- 
tions, but  we  do  not  look  for  such  luxu- 
ries as  justice,  reason,  and  beneficence  in 
ordinances  devised  to  prop  up  Iniquity, 
falsehood,  and  tyranny.  Ghastly  carica- 
tures of  justice  as  these  offshoots  of  Sla- 
very are,  they  are  still  dictated  by  the 
nature  and  necessities  of  the  system. 
They  have  the  flavor  of  the  rank  soil 
whence  they  spring. 

If  we  desire  any  stronger  evidence  that 
slaveholders  constitute  a  general  Slave 
Power,  that  this  Slave  Power  acts  as  a 
unit,  the  unity  of  a  great  Interest  impel- 
led by  powerful  passions,  and  that  the  vir- 
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tues  of  individual  slaveholders  have  little 
effect  in  checking  the  vices  of  the  system, 
■we  can  find  that  evidence  in  the  zeal  and 
audacity  with  which  this  power  engaged 
in  extending  its  dominion.  Seemingly  ag- 
gressive in  this,  it  was  really  acting  on 
the  defensive,  —  on  the  defensive,  how- 
ever, not  against  the  assaults  of  men,  but 
against  the  immutable  decrees  of  God. 
The  world  is  so  constituted,  that  wrong 
and  oppression  are  not.  In  a  large  view, 
politic.  They  heavily  mortgage  the 
future,  when  they  glut  the  avarice  of 
the  present.  The  avenging  Providence, 
which  the  slaveholder  cannot  find  in  the 
New  Testament,  or  in  the  teachings  of 
conscience,  he  is  at  last  compelled  to 
find  in  political  economy;  and  however 
indifferent  to  the  Gospel  according  to 
Saint  John,  he  must  give  heed  to  the 
gospel  according  to  Adam  Smith  and 
Malthus.  He  discovers,  no  doubt  to  his 
surprise,  and  somewhat  to  his  indigna- 
tion, that  there  is  an  intimate  relation 
between  industrial  success  and  justice; 
and  however  much,  as  a  practical  man, 
he  may  despise  the  abstract  prlncijiles 
which  declare  Slavery  a  nonsensical  enor- 
mity, he  cannot  fail  to  read  its  nature, 
when  it  slowly,  but  legibly,  writes  itself 
out  in  curses  on  the  land.  He  finds  how 
true  is  the  old  proverb,  that,  "if  God 
moves  with  leaden  feet.  He  strikes  with 
iron  hands."  The  law  of  Slavery  is,  that, 
to  be  lucrative,  it  must  have  a  scanty 
population  diffused  over  large  areas.  To 
limit  it  is  therefore  to  doom  it  to  come 
to  an  end  by  the  laws  of  population.  To 
limit  it  is  to  force  the  planters,  in  the 
end,  to  free  their  slaves,  from  an  inability 
to  support  them,  and  to  force  the  slaves 
into  more  energy  and  intelligence  in  la- 
bor, in  order  that  they  may  subsist  as 
freemen.  People  prattle  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  compulsory  labor ;  but  the  true 
compulsory  labor,  the  labor  which  has 
produced  the  miracles  of  modern  indus- 
ly,  is  the  labor  to'  which  a  man  is  com- 
pelled by  the  necessity  of  saving  himself, 
and  those  who  are  dearer  to  him  than 
self,  from  ignominy  and  want.  It  was  by 
this  policy  of  territorial  limitation,  that 


Henry  Clay,  before  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  declared  that  Slavery  must  event- 
ually expire.  The  way  was  gradual,  it 
was  prudent,  it  was  safe,  it  was  distant, 
it  was  sure,  it  was  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  things.  It  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted, had  there  been  any  general  truth 
in  the  assertion  that  the  slaveholders  were 
honestly  desirous  of  reconverting,  at  any 
time,  and  on  any  practicable  plan,  their 
chattels  into  men.  But  true  to  the  ma- 
lignant principles  of  their  system,  they 
accepted  the  law  of  its  existence,  but  de- 
termined to  evade  the  law  of  its  extinc- 
tion. As  Slavery  required  large  areas 
and  scanty  population,  large  areas  and 
scanty  population  it  should  at  all  times 
have.  New  markets  should  be  opened 
for  the  surplus  slave-population  ;  to  open 
new  markets  was  to  acquire  new  territo- 
ry ;  and  to  acquire  new  territory  was  to 
gain  additional  political  strength.  The 
expansive  tendencies  of  freedom  would 
thus  be  checked  by  the  tendencies  no 
less  expansive  of  bondage.  To  acquire 
Texas  was  not  merely  to  acquire  an  ad- 
ditional Slave  State,  but  It  was  to  keep  up 
a  demand  for  slaves  which  would  prevent 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  and 
Kentucky  from  becoming  Free  States. 
As  soon  as  old  soils  were  worn  out,  new 
soils  were  to  be  ready  to  receive  the 
curse  ;  and  where  slave-labor  ceased  to 
be  profitable,  slave-breeding  was  to  take 
its  place. 

This  purpose  was  so  diabolical,  that, 
when  first  announced,  it  was  ti-eated  as 
a  caprice  of  certain  hot  spirits,  irritated 
by  the  declamations  of  the  Abolitionists. 
But  it  is  idle  to  refer  to  transient  heat 
thoughts  which  bear  all  the  signs  of  cool 
atrocity ;  and  needless  to  seek  for  the 
causes  of  actions  in  extraneous  sources, 
when  they  are  plainly  but  steps  in  the 
development  of  principles  already  known. 
Slave-breeding  and  Slavery-extension  are 
necessities  of  the  system.  Like  Romu- 
lus and  Kemus,  "  they  are  both  suckled 
from  one  wolf" 

But  it  was  just  here  that  the  question 
became  to  the  Free  States  a  practical 
question.     There  could  be   no  "  fanati- 
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cism  "  in  meeting  it  at  this  stage.  What 
usually  goes  under  the  name  of  fanat- 
icism is  the  habit  of  uncompromising  as- 
sault on  a  thing  because  its  principles 
are  absurd  or  wicked ;  what  usually  goes 
under  the  name  of  common  sense  is  the 
disposition  to  assail  it  at  that  point  where, 
in  the  development  of  its  principles,  it 
has  become  immediately  and  pressingly 
dangerous.  !Now  by  no  sophistry  could 
we  of  the  Free  States  evade  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  the  extenders  of  Slavery, 
if  we  allowed  Slavery  to  be  extended. 
If  we  did  not  oppose  it  from  a  sense  of 
right,  we  were  bound  to  oppose  it  from  a 
sense  of  decency.  It  may  be  said  that 
we  had  nothing  to  do  with  Slavery  at 
the  South ;  but  we  had  something  to  do 
with  rescuing  the  national  character  from 
infamy,  and  unhappily  we  could  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  rescuing  the  national 
character  from  infamy  without  having 
something  to  do  with  Slavery  at  the 
South.  The  question  with  us  was,  wheth- 
er we  would  allow  the  whole  force  of 
the  National  Government  to  be  employed 
in  upholding,  extending,  and  perpetuat- 
ing this  detestable  and  nonsensical  enor- 
mity ?  —  especially,  whether  we  would 
be  guilty  of  that  last  and  foulest  atheism 
to  free  principles,  the  deliberate  plant- 
ing of  slave  institutions  on  virgin  soil  ? 
If  this  question  had  been  put  to  any  des- 
pot of  Europe,  —  we  had  almost  said,  to 
any  despot  of  Asia,  —  his  answer  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  an  indignant 
negative.  Yet  the  South  confidently 
expected  so  to  wheedle  or  bully  us  into 
dragging  our  common  sense  through  the 
mud  and  mire  of  momentary  expedients, 
that  we  should  connive  at  the  commis- 
sion of  this  execrable  crime ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  if  the 
question  had  been  fairly  put  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Free  States,  their  an- 
swer would  have  been  at  once  decisive 
for  freedom.  Even  the  strongest  con- 
servatives would  have  been  "Free-Soil- 
ers," — not  only  those  who  are  conserva- 
tives in  virtue  of  their  prudence,  moder- 
ation, sagacity,  and  temper,  but  prejudi- 
ced conservatives,  conservatives  who  are 


tolerant  of  all  iniquity  which  is  decorous, 
inert,  long -established,  and  disposed  to 
die  when  its  time  comes,  conservatives 
as  thorough  in  their  hatred  of  change  as 
Lamennais  himself.  "  What  a  noise," 
says  Paul  Louis  Courier,  "  Lamennais 
would  have  made  on  the  day  of  creation, 
could  he  have  witnessed  it.  His  first 
cry  to  the  Divinity  would  have  been  to 
respect  that  ancient  chaos."  But  even 
to  conservatives  of  this  class,  the  attempt 
to  extend  Slavery,  though  really  in  the 
order  of  its  natural  development,  must 
still  have  appeared  a  monstrous  innova- 
tion, and  they  were  bound  to  oppose  the 
Marats  and  Robespierres  of  despotism 
who  were  busy  in  the  bad  work.  Indeed, 
in  our  country,  conservatism,  through 
the  presence  of  Slavery,  has  inverted  its 
usual  order.  In  other  countries,  the  radi- 
cal of  one  century  is  the  conservative  of 
the  next ;  in  ours,  the  conservative  of 
one  generation  is  the  radical  of  the  next. 
The  American  conservative  of  1790  is 
the  so-called  fanatic  of  1820;  the  con- 
servative of  1820  is  the  fanatic  of  1856. 
The  American  conservative,  indeed,  de- 
scended the  stairs  of  compromise  until 
his  descent  into  utter  abnegation  of  all 
that  civilized  humanity  holds  dear  was 
arrested  by  the  Rebellion.  And  the- 
reason  of  this  strange  inversion  of  con- 
servative principles  was,  that  the  move- 
ment of  Slavery  is  towards  barbarism, 
while  the  movement  of  all  countries  in 
which  labor  is  not  positively  chattellized 
is  towards  freedom  and  civilization.  True 
conservatism,  it  must  never  be  forgotten, 
is  the  refusal  to  give  up  a  positive,  though 
imperfect  good,  for  a  possible,  but  un- 
certain improvement :  in  the  United 
States  it  has  been  misused  to  denote  the 
cowardly  surrender  of  a  positive  good  from 
a  fear  to  resist  the  innovations  of  an  ad- 
vancing evil  and  wrong. 

Thei'e  was,  therefore,  little  danger  that 
Slavery  would  be  extended  through  the 
conscious  thought  and  will  of  the  people, 
but  there  was  danger  that  its  extension  • 
might,  somehow  or  other,  occur.  Mis- 
conception of  the  question,  devotion  to 
party  or  the  memory  of  party,  prejudice 
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against  the  men  who  more  immediately 
represented,  the  Anti-Slavery  principle, 
might  make  the  people  unconsciously 
slide  into  this  crime.  And  it  must  be 
said  that  for  the  divisions  in  the  Free 
States  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  free 
sentiment  of  the  people  should  operate 
the  strictly  Anti-Slavery  men  were  to 
some  extent  responsible.  It  is  difficult 
to  conidnce  an  ardent  reformer  that  the 
principle  for  which  he  contends,  being  im- 
personal, should  be  purified  from  the  pas- 
sions and  whims  of  his  own  personality. 
The  more  fervid  he  is,  the  more  he  is 
identified  in  the  public  mind  with  his 
cause  ;  and,  in  a  large  view,  he  is  bound 
not  merely  to  defend  his  cause,  but  to 
see  that  the  cause,  through  him,  does  not 
become  offensive.  Men  are  ever  ready 
to  dodge  disagreeable  duties  by  convert- 
ing questions  of  principles  into  criticisms 
on  the  men  who  represent  principles  ; 
and  the  men  who  represent  principles 
should  therefore  look  to  it  that  they 
make  no  needless  enemies  and  give  no 
needless  shock  to  public  opinion  for  the 
purpose  of  pushing  pet  opinions,  wreak- 
ing personal  grudges,  or  gratifying  indi- 
vidual antipathies.  The  artillery  of  the 
North  has  heretofore  played  altogether 
too  much  on  Northerners. 

But  to  return.  The  South  expected  to 
fool  the  North  into  a  compliance  with  its 
designs,  by  availing  itself  of  the  divisions 
among  its  professed  opponents,  and  by 
dazzling  away  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  the  real  nature  of  the  wickedness  to 
be  perpetrated.  Slavery  was  to  be  extend- 
ed, and  the  North  was  to  be  an  accom- 
plice in  the  business ;  but  the  Slave  Power 
did  not  expect  that  we  should  be  active 
and  enthusiastic  in  this  work  of  self-deg- 
radation. It  did  not  ask  us  to  extend 
Slavery,  but  simply  to  allow  its  extension 
to  occur ;  and  in  this  appeal  to  our  moral 
timidity  and  moral  laziness,  it  contempt- 
uously tossed  us  a  few  fig-leaves  of  falla- 
cy and  false  statement  to  save  appear- 
ances. 

We  were  informed,  for  instance,  that  by 
the  equality  of  men  is  meant  the  equali- 
ty of  those  whom  Providence  has  made 


equal.  But  this  is  exactly  the  sense  in 
which  no  sane  man  ever  understood  the 
doctrine  of  equality ;  for  Providence  has 
palpably  made  men  unequal,  white  men 
as  well  as  black. 

Then  we  were  told  that  the  white  and 
black  races  could  dwell  together  only 
in  the  relation  of  masters  and  slaves,  — 
and,  in  the  same  breath,  that  in  this  re- 
lation the  slaves  were  steadily  advancing 
in  civilization  and  Christianity.  But,  if 
steadily  advancing  in  civilization  and 
Christianity,  the  time  must  inevitably 
come  when  they  would  not  submit  to  be 
slaves ;  and  then  what  becomes  of  the 
statement  that  the  white  and  black  races 
cannot  dwell  together  as  freemen  ?  Why 
boast  of  their  improvement,  when  you 
are  improving  them  only  that  you  may 
exterminate  them,  or  they  you? 

Then,  with  a  composure  of  face  which 
touches  the  exquisite  in  effrontery,  we 
were  assured  that  this  antithesis  of  master 
and  slave,  of  tyrant  and  abject  natures, 
is  really  a  perfect  harmony.  Slavery  — 
so  said  these  logicians  of  liberticide  —  has 
solved  the  great  social  problem  of  the 
working-classes,  comfortably  for  capital, 
happily  for  labor ;  and  has  effected  this 
by  an  ingenious  expedient  which  could 
have  occurred  only  to  minds  of  the  great- 
est depth  and  comprehension,  the  expe- 
dient, namely,  of  enslaving  labor.  Now 
doubtless  there  has  always  been  a  strug- 
gle between  employers  and  employed, 
and  this  struggle  will  probably  continue 
until  the  relations  between  the  two  are 
more  humane  and  Chzistian.  But  Sla- 
very exhibits  this  struggle  in  its  earliest 
■and  most  savage  stage,  a  stage  answering 
to  the  rude  energies  and  still  ruder  con- 
ceptions of  barbarians.  The  issue  of  the 
struggle,  it  is  plain,  will  not  be  that  capi- 
tal will  own  labor,  but  that  labor  will  own 
capital,  and  no  man  be  owned. 

Still  we  were  vehemently  told,  that, 
though  the  slaves,  for  their  own  good, 
were  deprived  of  their  rights  as  men, 
they  were  in  a  fine  state  of  physical  com- 
fort. This  was  not  and  could  not  be 
true ;  but  even  if  it  were,  it  only  repre- 
sented the  slaveholder  as  addressing  his 
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slave  in  some  sucb  words  of  derisive  scorn 
as  Byron  burls  at  Duke  Alphonso,  — 

"  Thou!  bom  to  eat,  and  be  despised,  and  die, 
Even  as  the  brutes  that  perish,"  — 

thougli  "we  doubt  if  be  could  truly  add, — 

"  save  that  thou 
Hast  a  more  splendid  trough  and  Avider  sty." 

Tben  we  were  solemnly  warned  of  our 
patriotic  duty  to  "  know  no  Nortb  and  no 
Soutb."  This  was  tbe  very  impudence 
of  ingratitude ;  for  we  bad  long  known 
no  Nortb,  and  unhappily  bad  known  al- 
together too  much  Soutb. 

Tben  we  were  most  plaintively  adjured 
to  comply  with  tbe  demands  of  tbe  Slave 
Power,  in  order  to  save  tbe  Union.  But 
how  save  tbe  Union  ?  Why,  by  violating 
tbe  principles  on  wbicb  the  Union  was 
formed,  and  scouting  tbe  objects  it  was 
intended  to  serve. 

But  lastly  came  tbe  question,  on  wbicb 
tbe  Soutb  confidently  relied  as  a  decisive 
argument,  "  What  could  we  do  with  our 
slaves,  provided  we  emancipated  them  ?  " 
Tbe  peculiarity  wbicb  distinguished  this 
question  from  all  other  inteiTOgatories 
ever  addressed  to  human  beings  was  this, 
tbat  it  was  asked  for  tbe  purpose  of  not 
being  answered.  The  moment  a  reply 
■was  begun,  the  ground  was  swiftly  shifted, 
and  we  were  overwhelmed  with  a  torrent 
of  words  about  State  Rights  and  the  duty 
of  minding  our  own  business. 

But  it  is  needless  to  continue  tbe  ex- 
amination of  these  substitutes  and  apol- 
ogies for  fact  and  reason,  especially  as 
their  chief  characteristic  consisted  in  their 
having  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  practical 
question  before  tbe  people.  They  were 
thrown  out  by  tbe  interested  defenders 
of  Slavery,  North  and  Soutb,  to  divert 
attention  from  tbe  main  issue.  In  the 
fine  felicity  of  their  inappropriateness  to 
tbe  actual  condition  of  tbe  struggle  be- 
tween tbe  Free  and  Slave  States,  they 
were  almost  a  match  for  tbat  renowned 
sermon,  preached  by  a  metropolitan  bish- 
op before  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  tbe 
halt,  and  the  legless,  on  "Tbe  Moral 
Dangers  of  Foreign  Travel."  But  still 
they  were  iiifinitely  mischievous,  consid- 


ered as  pretences  under  which  Northern 
men  could  skulk  from  their  duties,  and 
as  sophistries  to  lull  into  a  sleepy  acqui- 
escence tbe  consciences  of  those  political 
adventurers  who  are  always  seeking  oc- 
casions for  being  tempted  and  reasons 
for  being  rogues.  They  were  all  the 
more  influential  from  the  circumstance 
that  their  shoAv  of  argument  was  backed 
by  tbe  solid  substance  of  patronage. 
These  false  facts  and  bad  reasons  were 
the  keys  to  many  fat  ofiices.  Tbe  South 
bad  succeeded  in  instituting  a  new  polit- 
ical test,  namely,  that  no  man  is  qualified 
to  serve  the  United  States  unless  he  is 
tbe  champion  or  tbe  sycophant  of  tbe 
Slave  Powei-.  Proscription  to  tbe  friends 
of  American  freedom,  honors  and  emol- 
uments to  the  friends  of  American  sla- 
very, —  adopt  tbat  creed,  or  you  did  not 
belong  to  any  "healthy"  political  organ- 
ization !  Now  we  have  beard  of  civil 
disabilities  for  opinion's  sake  before.  In 
some  countries  no  Catholics  are  allowed 
to  hold  office,  in  others  no  Protestants,  in 
others  no  Jews.  But  it  is  not,  we  believe, 
in  Protestant  countries  that  Protestants 
are  proscribed  ;  it  is  not  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries that  Catholics  are  incompetent  to 
serve  the  State.  It  was  left  for  a  free 
country  to  establish,  practically,  civil  dis- 
abilities against  freemen,  —  for  RepubU- 
can  America  to  proscribe  Republicans ! 
Think  of  it, —  tbat  no  American,  what- 
ever his  worth,  talents,  or  patriotism, 
could  two  years  ago  serve  his  country  in 
any  branch  of  its  executive  administra- 
tion, unless  he  wa;s  unfortunate  enough 
to  agree  with  the  slaveholders,  or  base 
enough  to  sham  an  agreement  with  them  ! 
The  test,  at  Washington,  of  political  or- 
thodoxy was  modelled  on  the  pattern  of 
the  test  of  religious  orthodoxy  established 
by  Napoleon's  minister  of  police.  "You 
are  not  orthodox,"  he  said  to  a  priest. 
"In  what,"  inquired  the  astonished  ec- 
clesiastic, "  have  I  sinned  against  ortho- 
doxy ?  "  "  You  liave  not  pronounced 
the  euloglura  of  tbe  Emperor,  or  proved 
the  righteousness  of  tbe  conscription." 

Now  we  bad  been  often  warned  of  tbe 
danger  of  sectional  parties,  on  account 
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of  their  tendency  to  break  up  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  people  gave  heed  to  this 
■warning ;  for  here  was  a  sectional  party 
in  possession  of  the  Government.  We 
had  been  often  advised  not  to  form  po- 
litical combinations  on  one  idea.  The 
people  gave  heed  to  this  advice  ;  for  here 
was  a  triumphant  political  combination, 
formed  not  only  on  one  idea,  but  that 
the  worst  idea  that  ever  animated  any 
political  combination.  Here  was  an  as- 
sociation of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand persons,  spread  over  some  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of 
ten'itory,  and  wielding  its  whole  political 
power,  engaged  in  the  work  of  turning 
the  United  States  into  a  sort  of  slave 
plantation,  of  which  they  were  to  be  over- 
seers. We  opposed  them  by  argument, 
passion,  and  numerical  power ;  and  they 
read  us  long  homilies  on  the  beauty  of 
law  and  order,  —  order  sustained  by  Bor- 
der Kuffians,  law  which  Avas  but  the  le- 
galizing of  criminal  instincts,  —  law  and 
order  which,  judged  by  the  code  estab- 
lished for  Kansas,  seemed  based  on  legis- 
lative ideas  imported  from  the  Fegee 
Islands.  We  opposed  them  again,  and 
they  talked  to  us  about  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  Union;  —  as  if,  in  the  Free 
States,  the  love  of  the  Union  had  not 
been  a  principle  and  a  passion,  proof 
against  many  losses,  and  insensible  to 
many  humiliations ;  as  if,  with  our  teach- 
ers, disunion  had  not  been  for  half  a  cen- 
tury a  stereotyped  menace  to  scare  us 
into  compliance  with  their  rascalities ;  as 
if  it  were  not  known  that  only  so  long 
as  they  could  wield  the  powers  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  accomplish  their 
designs,  were  they  loyal  to  the  Union  ! 
We  opposed  them  again,  and  they  clam- 
ored about  their  Constitutional  rights  and 
our  Constitutional  obligations ;  but  they 
adopted  for  themselves  a  theory  of  the 
Constitution  which  made  each  State  the 
judge  of  the  Constitution  in  the  last 
resort,  while  they  held  us  to  that  view 
of  it  which  made  the  Supreme  Court 
the  judge  in  the  last  resort.  Written 
constitutions,  by  a  process  of  Interpreta- 
tion, are  always  made  to  follow  the  drift 


of  great  forces  ;  they  are  twisted  and 
tortured  into  conformity  with  the  views 
of  the  power  dominant  in  the  State ;  and 
our  Constitution,  originally  a  charter  of 
freedom,  was  converted  into  an  instru- 
ment which  the  slaveholders  seemed  to 
possess  by  right  of  squatter  sovereignty 
and  eminent  domain. 

Did  any  one  suppose  that  we  could  re- 
tard the  ever-onward  movement  of  their 
unscrupulous  force  and  defiant  wills  by 
timely  compromises  and  concessions  ?  Ev- 
ery compromise  we  made  with  them  only 
stimulated  their  rapacity,  heightened  their 
arrogance,  increased  their  demands.  Ev- 
ery concession  we  made  to  their  insolent 
threats  was  only  a  step  downwards  to  a 
deeper  abasement ;  and  we  parted  with 
our  most  cherished  convictions  of  duty 
to  purchase,  not  their  gratitude,  but  their 
contempt.  Every  concession,  too,  weak- 
ened us  and  strengthened  them  for  the 
inevitable  struggle,  into  which  the  Free 
States  were  eventually  goade'd,  to  pre- 
serve what  remained  of  their  dignity, 
their  honor,  and  their  self-respect.  In 
1850  we  conceded  the  application  of  the 
Wllmot  Proviso ;  in  1856  we  were  com- 
pelled to  concede  the  principle  (ff  the 
Wllmot  Proviso.  In  1850  we  had  no 
fears  that  slaves  would  enter  New  Mex- 
ico;  in  1861  we  were  threatened  with 
a  view  of  the  flag  of  the  rattlesnake 
floating  over  Faneull  Hall.  If  any  prin- 
ciple has  been  established  by  events,  with 
the  certainty  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, it  is  this,  that  concession  to  the 
Slave  Power  is  the  suicide  of  Freedom. 
We  are  purchasing  this  fact  at  the  ex- 
pense of  arming  five  hundred  thousand 
men  and  spending  a  thousand  minions  of 
dollars.  More  than  this,  if  any  concessions 
were  to  be  made,  they  ought,  on  all  prin- 
ciples of  concession,  to  have  been  made  to 
the  North.  Concessions,  historically,  are 
not  made  by  freedom  to  privilege,  but  by 
privilege  to  freedom.  Thus  King  John 
conceded  Magna  Charta  ;  thus  King 
Charles  conceded  the  Petition  of  Right ; 
thus  Protestant  England  conceded  Cath- 
olic Emancipation  to  Ireland  ;  thus  aris- 
tocratic England  conceded   the  Keform 
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Bill  to  tbe  English  middle  class.  And 
had  not  we,  the  misgoverned  many,  a 
right  to  demand  from  the  slaA'eholders, 
the  governing  few,  some  concessions  to 
our  sense  of  justice  and  our  prejudices 
for  freedom  ?  Concession  indeed !  If 
any  class  of  men  hold  in  their  grasp  one 
of  the  dear-bought  chartered  "  rights  of 
man,"  it  is  infamous  to  concede  it. 
"  Make  it  the  darling  of  your  precious  eve ! 

To  lose  or  give  't  away  were  such  perdition 

As  nothing  else  could  match." 

Considerations  so  obvious  as  these 
could  not,  by  any  ingenuity  of  party-con- 
trivance, be  prevented  from  forcing  them- 
selves by  degrees  into  the  minds  of  the 
great  body  of  the  voters  of  the  Free 
States.  The  common  sense,  the  "large 
roundabout  common  sense"  of  the  people, 
slowly,  and  somewhat  reluctantly,  came 
up  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion.  The 
sophistries  and  fallacies  of  the  Northern 
defenders  of  the  pretensions  of  the  slave- 
holding  sectional  minority  were  gradually 
exposed,  and  were  repudiated  in  the  lump. 
The  con  vie  tion  was  implanted  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  Free  States,  that  the 
Slave  Power,  representing  only  a  thirtieth 
part  (tf  the  population  of  the  Slave  States, 
and  a  ninth  part  of  the  property  of  the 
country,  was  bent  on  governing  the  na- 
tion, and  on  subordinating  all  principles 
and  all  interests  to  its  own.  !N'ot  being 
ambitious  of  having  the  United  States  con- 
verted into  a  "Western  Congo,  with  the 
traffic  in  "  niggers "  as  its  fundamental 
idea,  the  people  elected  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, in  a  perfectly  Constitutional  way, 
President.  As  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives,  of  the  Senatg^  and  of 
the  Supi-eme  Court  was  stillleft,  by  this 
election,  on  the  side  of  the  "  rights  of  the 
South,"  (humorously  so  styled,)  and  as 
the  President  could  do  little  to  advance 
Republican  principles  with  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government  opposed  to 
him,  the  people  naturally  imagined  that 
the  slaveholders  would  acquiesce  in  their 
decision. 

But  such  was  not  the  result.  The  elec- 
tion was  in  November.  The  new  Presi- 
dent could  not  assume  office  until  March. 


The  triumphs  of  the  Slave  Power  had 
been  heretofore  owing  to  its  willingness 
and  readiness  to  peril  everything  on  each 
question  as  it  arose,  and  each  event  as  it 
occurred.  South  Carolina,  perhaps  the 
only  one  of  the  Slave  States  that  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  at  once  "  seceded." 
The  "  Gulf  States  "  and  others  followed 
its  example,  not  so  much  from  any  fixed 
intention  of  forming  a  Southern  Confed- 
eracy as  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
the  Free  States  into  compliance  with  the 
extreme  demands  of  the  South.  The 
Border  Slave  States  were  avowedly  neu- 
tral between  the  "  belligerents,"  but  in- 
dicated their  purpose  to  stand  by  their 
"  Southern  brethren,"  in  case  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  in  the  seceded  States  by  the  pro- 
cess of  "  coercion." 

The  combination  was  perfect.  The 
heart  of  the  Eebellion  was  in  South  Car- 
olina, a  State  whose  free  population  was 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  whose  annual  productions  were 
exceeded  by  those  of  Essex  County,  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Around  this 
centre  was  congregated  as  base  a  set  of 
politicians  as  ever  disgraced  human  na- 
ture. A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  com- 
pel a  first-class  power,  representing  thir- 
ty millions  of  people,  to  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand of  its  citizens.  The  conspirators 
did  not  dream  of  failure.  They  were 
sure,  as  they  thought,  of  the  Gulf  States 
and  of  the  Border  States,  of  the  whole 
Slave  Power,  in  fact.  They  also  felt 
sure  of  that  large  minority  in  the  Free 
States  which  had  formerly  acted  with 
them,  and  obeyed  their  most  humiliat- 
ing behests.  They  therefore  entered  the 
Congress  of  the  nation  with  a  confident 
front,  knowing  that  President  Buchanan 
and  the  majority  of  his  Cabinet  were  prac- 
tically on  their  side.  Before  Mr.  Lincoln 
could  be  inaugurated  they  imagined  they  . 
could  accomplish  all  their  designs,  and 
make  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
a  Pro-Slavery  power  In  the  eyes  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.    Mr.  Calhoun's  para- 
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doses  bad  heretofore  been  indorsed  on- 
ly by  majorities  in  the  national  legisla- 
ture and  by  the  Supreme  Court.  What  a 
victory  it  would  be,  if,  by  threatening  re- 
bellion, they  could  induce  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  incorporate  those 
paradoxes  into  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  nation,  dominant  over  both  Congress 
and  the  Court !  All  their  previous  "  com- 
promises" had  been  merely  legislative 
compromises,  which,  as  their  cause  ad- 
vanced, they  had  themselves  annulled. 
They  now  seized  the  occasion,  when  the 
"  people  "  had  risen  against  them,  to  com- 
pel the  people  to  sanction  their  most  ex- 
ti'eme  demands.  They  determined  to  con- 
vert defeat,  sustained  at  the  polls,  into  a 
victory  which  would  have  far  transcend- 
ed any  victory  they  might  have  gained 
by  electing  their  candidate,  Breckinridge, 
as  President. 

A  portion  of  the  Eepubllcans,  seeing 
clearly  the  force  arrayed  against  them, 
and  disbelieving  that  the  population  of 
the  Free  States  would  be  willing,  en 
masse,  to  sustain  the  cause  of  free  labor 
by  force  of  arms,  tried  to  avert  the  blow 
by  proposing  a  new  compromise.  Mr. 
Seward,  the  calmest,  most  moderate,  and 
most  obnoxious  statesman  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  offered  to  divide  the  existing 
territories  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Missouri  line,  all  south  of  which  should 
be  open  to  slave  labor.  As  he  at  the 
same  time  stated  that  by  natural  laws  the 
South  could  obtain  no  material  advan- 
tage by  his  seeming  concession,  the  con- 
cession only  made  him  enemies  among 
the  uncompromising  champions  of  the 
Wllmot  Proviso.  The  conspirators  de- 
manded that  the  Missouri  line  should  be 
the  boundary,  not  only  between  the  ter- 
ritories which  the  United  States  then  pos- 
sessed, but  between  the  territories  they 
might  hereafter  acquire.  As  the  country 
north  of  the  INIissouri  line  was  held  by  pow- 
erful European  States  which  it  would  be 
madness  to  offend,  and  as  the  country 
south  of  that  line  was  held  by  feeble 
States  which  it  would  be  easy  to  con- 
quer, no  Northern  or  Western  statesman 
could  vote  for  such  a  measure  without 


proving  himself  a  rogue  or  a  simpleton. 
Hence  all  measures  of  "  compromise  "  ne- 
cessarily failed  during  the  last  days  of 
the  administration  of  James  Buchanan. 

It  is  j)lain,  that,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  — 
after  having  escaped  assassination  from 
the  "  Chivalry "  of  Maryland,  and  after 
having  been  subjected  to  a  virulence  of 
invective  such  as  no  other  President  had 
incurred  —  arrived  at  Washington,  his 
mind  was  utterly  unaffected  by  the  illu- 
sions of  passion.  His  Inaugural  Message 
was  eminently  moderate.  The  Slave 
Power,  having  failed  to  delude  or  bully 
Congress,  or  to  intimidate  the  people, — 
having  failed  to  murder  the  elected  Pres- 
ident on  his  way  to  the  capital,  —  was  at 
its  wits'  end.  It  thought  it  could  still  re- 
ly on  its  Northern  supporters,  as  James 
II.  of  England  thought  he  could  rely  on 
the  Church  of  England.  While  the  na- 
tion, therefore,  was  busy  in  expedients  to 
call  back  the  seceded  States  to  their  al- 
legiance, the  latter  suddenly  bombarded 
Fort  Sumter,  trampled  on  the  American 
flag,  threatened  to  wave  the  rattlesnake 
rag  over  Faneuil  Hall,  and  to  make  the 
Yankees  "  smell  Southern  powder  and 
feel  Southern  steel."  All  this  was  done 
with  the  idea  that  the  Northern  "De- 
mocracy "  would  rally  to  the  support  of 
their  "  Southern  brethren."  The  i-esult 
proved  that  the  South  was,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Davis's  last  and  most  melancholy 
Message,  the  victim  of  "misplaced  con- 
fidence "  in  Its  Northern  "  associates." 
The  moment  a  gun  was  fired,  the  honest. 
Democratic  voters  of  the  North  were 
even  more  furious  than  the  Kepublican 
voters ;  the  leaders,  including  those  who 
had  been  the  obedient  servants  of  Sla- 
very, were  ravenous  for  commands  in  the 
great  army  which  was  to  "  coerce  "  and 
"subjugate"  the  South;  and  the  whole 
organization  of  the  "  Democratic  party  " 
of  the  North  melted  away  at  once  in  the 
fierce  fii'es  of  a  reawakened  patriotism. 
The  slaveholders  ventured  everything  on 
their  last  stake,  and  lost.  A  North,  for 
the  first  time,  sprang  into  being :  and  it 
issued,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of 
Jove,  full-armed.    The  much-vaunted  en- 
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gineer,  Beauregard,  was  "  hoist  "with  his 
own  petard." 

Now  that  the  slaveholders  have  been 
so  foohsh  as  to  appeal  to  physical  force, 
abandoning  their  vantage-ground  of  po- 
litical influence,  they  must  be  not  only 
politically  overthrown,  but  physically  hu- 
niiUated.  Their  arrogant  sense  of  supe- 
riority must  be  beaten  out  of  them  by 
main  force.  The  feeling  with  which 
every  Texan  and  Arkansas  bully  and 
assassin  regarded  a  Northern  mechanic 
—  a  feeling  akin  to  that  with  which  the 
old  Norman  robber  looked  on  the  sturdy 
Saxon  laborer  —  must  be  changed,  by 
showing  the  bully  that  his  bowie-knife 
is  dangerous  only  to  peaceful,  and  is 
imbecile  before  armed  citizens.  The 
Southerner  has  appealed  to  force,  and 
force  he  should  have,  until,  by  the  laws 
of  force,  he  is  not  only  beaten,  but  com- 
pelled to  admit  the  humiliating  fact.  That 
he  is  not  disposed  "  to  die  in  the  last 
ditch,"  that  he  has  none  of  the  practical 
heroism  of  desperation,  is  proved  by  the 
actual  results  of  battles.  When  defeat- 
ed, and  his  means  of  escape  are  such  as 
only  desperation  can  surmount,  he  quickly 
surrenders,  and  is  even  disposed  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  martial  vii- 
tues  of  the  common  European  soldier 
he  has  displayed  in  exceedingly  scanty 
measure  in  the  present  conflict.  He  has 
rehed  on  engineers;  and  the  moment 
his  fortresses  are  turned  or  stormed,  he 
retreats  or  becomes  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Let  Mr.  Davis's  Message  to  the  Confed- 
erate Congress,  and  his  order  suspend- 
ing Pillow  and  Floyd,  testify  to  this  un- 
questionable statement.  Even  if  we  grant 
martial  intrepidity  to  the  members  of  the 
Slavocracy,  the  present  war  proves  that 
the  system  of  Slavery  is  not  one  which 
develops  martial  virtues  among  the  "  free 
whites"  it  has  cajoled  or  forced  into  its 
hateful  service.  Indeed,  the  armies  of 
Jeflferson  Davis  are  weak  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  the  slave -system  is 
weak.  Everything  depends  on  the  intel- 
ligence and  courage  of  the  commanders, 
and  the  moment  these  fail  the  soldiers 
become  a  mere  mob. 


American  Slavery,  by  the  laws  which 
control  its  existence,  first  rose  from  a 
local  power,  dominant  in  certain  States, 
to  a  national  power,  assuming  to  domi- 
nate over  the  United  States.  At  the 
first  faint  fact  which  indicated  the  in- 
tention of  the  Free  States  to  check  its 
progress  and  overturn  its  insolent  domin- 
ion, it  rebelled.  The  rebellion  now  prom- 
ises to  be  a  failure ;  but  it  will  cost  the 
Fi-ee  States  the  arming  of  half  a  million 
of  men  and  the  spending  of  a  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  to  make  it  a  failure. 
Can  we  afford  to  trifle  with  the  cause  which 
produced  it  ?  We  note  that  some  of  the 
representatives  of  the  loyal  Slave  States 
in  Congress  are  furious  to  hang  individu- 
al Rebels,  but  at  the  same  time  are  anx- 
ious to  surround  the  system  those  Rebels 
represent  with  new  guaranties.  When 
they  speak  of  Jeff  Davis  and  his  crew, 
their  feeling  is  as  fierce  as  that  of  Tilly 
and  Pappenheim  towards  the  Protes- 
tants of  Germany.  They  would  burn, 
destroy,  confiscate,  and  kill  without  any 
mercy,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
laws  of  civilized  war;  but  when  they 
come  to  speak  of  Slavery^  their  whole 
tone  is  changed.  They  wish  us  to  do 
everything  barbarous  and  inhuman,  pro- 
vided we  do  not  go  to  the  last  extent  of 
barbarity  and  inhumanity,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  notions,  is,  to  inaugurate  a 
system  of  freedom,  equality,  and  justice. 
Provided  the  negro  is  held  in  bondage 
and  denied  the  rights  of  human  nature, 
they  are  willing  that  any  severity  should 
be  exercised  towards  his  rebellious  mas- 
ter. Now  we  have  no  revengeful  feel- 
ing towards  the  master. at  all.  We  think 
that  he  is  a  victim  as  well  as  an  oppress- 
or. We  wish  to  emancipate  the  master 
as  well  as  the  slave,  and  we  think  that 
thousands  of  masters  are  persons  who 
merely  submit  to  the  conditions  of  labor 
established  in  their  respective  localities. 
Our  opposition  is  directed,  not  against 
JeSerson  Davis,  but  against  the  system 
whose  cumulative  corruptions  and  enormi- 
ties Jefierson  Davis  very  fairly  represents. 
As  an  individual,  Jefferson  Davis  is  not 
worse  than  many  people  whom  a  gen- 
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eral  amnesty  -would  preserve  in  tlieir 
persons  and  property.  To  hang  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  guaranty  Slavery, 
would  be  like  destroying  a  plant  by  a 
vain  attempt  to  kill  its  most  poisonous 
blossom.  Our  opposition  is  not  to  the 
blossom,  but  to  the  root. 

We  admit  that  to  strike  at  the  root  is 
a  very  difficult  operation.  In  the  present 
condition  of  the  country  it  may  present 
obstacles  -which  -will  practically  prove  in- 
superable. But  it  is  plain  that  we  can 
strike  lower  than  the  blossom  ;  and  it  is 
also  plain  that  we  must,  as  practical  men, 
devise  some  method  by  which  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Slavocracy  as  a  political 
power  may  be  annihilated.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  lately  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  offer  the  co- 
operation and  financial  aid  of  the  whole 
nation  in  a  peaceful  effort  to  abolish  Sla- 
very,—  with  a  significant  hint,  that,  unless 
the  loyal  Slave  States  accept  the  propo- 
sition, the  necessities  of  the  war  may  dic- 
tate severer  measures.  Emancipation  is 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  will 
soon  be  the  determination  of  the  people. 
Whether  it  shall  be  gradual  or  immediate 
depends  altogether  on  the  slaveholders 
themselves.  The  prolongation  of  the 
war  for  a  year,  and  the  operation  of  the 
internal  tax  bill,  will  convert  all  the 
voters  of  the  Free  States,  whether  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats,  into  practical 
Emancipationists.  The  tax  bill  alone  will 
teach  the  people  important  lessons  which 
no  politicians  can  gainsay.  Every  per- 
son who  buys  a  piece  of  broadcloth  or 
calico,  —  every  person  who  takes  a  cup 
of  tea  or  coffee, — every  person  who  lives 
from  day  to  day  on  the  energy  he  thinks 
he  derives  from  patent  medicines,  or  beer, 
or  whiskey,  —  every  person  who  signs 
a  note,  or  draws  a  bill  of  exchange,  or 
sends  a  telegraphic  despatch,  or  advertises 
in  a  newspaper,  or  makes  a  will,  or  "  rais- 
es" anything,  or  manufactures  anything, 
.will  naturally  inquire  why  he  or  she  is 
compelled  to  submit  to  an  irritating  as 
well  as  an  onerous  tax.  The  only  answer 
that  can  possibly  be  returned  is  this,  — 
that  all  these  vexatious  burdens  are  ne- 


cessary because  a  comparatively  few  per- 
sons out  of  an  immense  population  have 
chosen  to  get  up  a  civil  war  in  order  to 
protect  and  foster  their  slave  -  property, 
and  the  political  power  it  confers.  As 
this  property  is  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  whole  property  of  the  country,  and 
lis  its  owners  are  not  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  population  of  the  country,  does 
any  sane  man  doubt  that  the  slave-prop- 
erty will  be  relentlessly  confiscated  in 
order  that  the  Slave  Power  may  be  for- 
ever crushed  ? 

There  are,  we  know,  persons  in  the 
Free  States  who  pretend  to  believe  that 
the  war  will  leave  Slavery  where  the  war 
found  it,  —  that  our  half  a  milUon  of  sol- 
diers have  gone  South  on  a  sort  of  mili- 
tary picnic,  and  will  return  in  a  cordial 
mood  towards  their  Southern  brethren  in 
arms,  —  and  that  there  is  no  real  depth, 
and  earnestness  of  purpose  in  the  Free 
States.  Though  one  year  has  done  the 
ordinary  work  of  a  century  in  effecting 
or  confirming  changes  in  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  the  people,  these  persons 
still  sagely  rely  on  the  party-phrases  cur- 
rent some  eighteen  months  ago  to  recon- 
struct the  Union  on  the  old  basis  of  the 
domination  of  the  Slave  Power,  through 
the  combination  of  a  divided  North  with 
a  united  South.  By  the  theory  of  these 
persons,  there  is  something  peculiarly 
sacred  in  property  in  men,  distinguish- 
ing it  from  the  more  vulgar  form  of  prop- 
erty in  things  ;  and  though  the  cost  of 
putting  down  the  Rebellion  will  nearly 
equal  the  value  of  the  Southern  slaves, 
considered  as  chattels,  they  suppose  that 
the  owners  of  property  in  things  will 
cheerfully  submit  to  be  taxed  for  a  thou- 
sand millions,  —  a  fourth  of  the  almost 
fabulous  debt  of  England,  —  without  any 
irritation  against  the  chivalric  owners  of 
property  in  men,  whose  pride,  caprice,  and 
insubordination  have  made  the  taxation 
necessary.  Such  may  possibly  be  the 
fact,  but  as  sane  men  we  cannot  but  dis- 
believe it.  Our  conviction  is,  that,  wheth- 
er the  war  is  ended  in  three  months  or 
in  twelve  months,  the  Slave  Power  is 
sure  to  be  undermined  or  overthrown. 
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The  sooner  tbe  "war  is  ended,  the  more 
favorable  ■will  be  the  terms  granted  to 
the  Slavocracv ;  but  no  terms  ■will  be 
granted  ■which  do  not  look  to  its  extinc- 
tion. The  slaveholders  are  impelled  by 
their  system  to  complete  victory  or  utter 
ruin.  If  they  obey  the  la^ws  of  their  sys- 
tem, they  have,  from  present  appearan- 
ces, nothing  but  defeat,  beggary,  and  de- 
spair to  expect.  If  they  violate  the  la'ws 
of  their  system,  they  must  take  their 
place  in  some  one  of  the  numerous  de- 


grees, orders,  and  ranks  of  the  Abolition- 
ists. It  ■will  be  ■well  for  them,  if  the  ■wil- 
fulness developed  by  their  miserable  sys- 
tem gives  "way  to  the  plain  reason  and 
logic  of  facts  and  events.  It  -will  be  -well 
for  them,  if  they  submit  to  a  necessity, 
not  only  inherent  in  the  inevitable  opera- 
tion of  divine  la"ws,  but  propelled  by  half 
a  million  of  men  in  arms.  Be  it  that  God 
is  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  column,  — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  heaviest 
column  is  no'w  the  column  of  Freedom. 


THE  VOLUNTEER. 

"  At  da"wn,"  he  said,  ^  I  bid  them  all  fare^well, 

To  go  "where  bugles  call  and  rifles  gleam." 
And  ■with  the  restless  thought  asleep  he  fell, 
And  slided  into  dream. 


A  great  hot  plain  from  sea  to  mountain  spread,  — 

Through  it  a  level  river  slowly  drawn. 
He  moved  -with  a  vast  crowd,  and  at  its  head 
Streamed  banners  like  the  dawn. 

There  came  a  blinding  flash,  a  deafening  roar, 
And  dissonant  cries  of  triumph  and  dismay  ; 
Blood  trickled  do"wn  the  river's  reedy  shore, 
And  ■with  the  dead  he  lay. 

The  morn  broke  in  upon  his  solemn  dream  ; 

And  still,  -with  steady  pulse  and  deepening  eye, 
"  Where  bugles  call,"  he  said,  "  and  rifles  gleam, 
I  follow,  though  I  die  !  " 


Wise  youth !     By  fe'w  is  glory's  "wreath  attained  ; 

But  death  or  late  or  soon  a^waiteth  all. 
To  fight  in  Freedom's  cause  is  something  gained,  — 
And  nothing  lost,  to  fall. 


Qi 
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SPEECH  OF  HON^i'^  PRESERVED  DOE  IN  SECRET  CAUCUS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Jaalam,  12""  April,  1862. 

Gentlemen,  —  As  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  ultimate,  if  not  speedy,  success  of  the  national 
arms  is  now  sufficiently  ascertained,  sure  as  I  am  of  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  and  its  conse- 
quent claim  on  the  blessing  of  God,  (for  I  would  not  show  a  faith  inferiour  to  that  of  the  pagan 
historian  with  his  Facile  evenit  quod  Dis  cordi  est,)  it  seems  to  me  a  suitable  occasion  to  withdraw 
our  minds  a  moment  from  the  confusing  din  of  battle  to  objects  of  peaceful  and  permanent  inter- 
est. Let  us  not  neglect  the  monuments  of  preterite  history  because  what  shall  be  history  is  so  dili- 
gently making  under  our  eyes.  Cras  ingens  ilerabimus  mquor ;  to-morrow  will  be  time  enough 
for  that  stormy  sea;  to-day  let  me  engage  the  attention  of  your  readers  with  the  Runick  inscrip- 
tion to  whose  fortunate  discovery  I  have  heretofore  alluded.  Well  m:\y  we  say  with  the  poet, 
Multa  renascuntur  quce  jam  cecidere.  And  I  would  premise,  that,  although  I  can  no  longer  re- 
sist the  evidence  of  my  own  senses  from  the  stone  before  me  to  the  ante-Columbian  discovery 
of  this  continent  by  the  Northmen,  gens  inclytisshna,  as  they  are  called  in  a  Palerraitan  inscrip- 
tion, written  fortunately  in  a  less  debatable  character  than  that  which  I  am  about  to  decypher, 
yet  I  would  bj'  no  means  be  understood  as  wishing  to  vilipend  the  merits  of  the  great  Genoese, 
whose  name  will  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the  inspiring  strains^'  "  Hail  Columbia"  shall 
continue  to  be  heard.  Though  he  must  be  stripped  also  of  whatever  praise  may  belong  to  the 
experiment  of  the  egg,  which  1  find  proverbially  attributed  by  Castilian  authours  to  a  certain 
Juanito  or  Jack,  (perhaps  an  otfshoot  of  our  giant-killing  mythus,)  his  name  will  still  remain 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  modern  times.  But  the  impartial  historian  owes  a  duty  likewise 
to  obscure  merit,  and  my  solicitude  to  render  a  tardj^  justice  is  perhaps  quickened  by  my  having 
known  those  who,  had  their  own  field  of  labour  been  less  secluded,  might  have  found  a  readier 
acceptance  with  the  reading  publick.  I  could  give  an  example,  but  I  forbear:  foi-siian  nostris 
ex  ossibus  oritur  idtor. 

Touching  Runick  inscriptions,  I  find  that  they  maj^  be  classed  under  three  general  heads: 
1°.  Those  which  are  understood  by  the  Danish  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  and  Pro- 
fessor Eafn,  their  Secretary ;  2°.  Those  which  are  comprehensible  only  by  Sir  Rafn ;  and  3".  Those 
which  neither  the  Society,  Mr  Rafn,  nor  anybody  else  can  be  said  in  an}'  definite  sense  to  under- 
stand, and  which  accordingly  oft'er  peculiar  temptations  to  enucleating  sagacity.  These  last 
are  naturally  deemed  the  most  valuable  by  intelligent  antiquaries,  and  to  this  class  the  stone 
now  in  my  possession  fortunately  belongs.  Such  give  a  picturesque  variety  to  ancient  events, 
because  susceptible  oftentimes  of  as  many  interpretations  as  there  are  individual  archfeologists; 
and  since  facts  are  only  tlie  pulp  in  which  the  Idea  or  event-seed  is  softly  imbedded  till  it  ripen, 
it  is  of  little  consequence  what  colour  or  flavour  we  attribute  to  them,  provided  it  be  agreeable. 
Availing  myself  of  the  obliging  assistance  of  Mr.  Arphaxad  Bowers,  an  ingenious  photographick 
artist,  whose  house-on-wheels  has  now  stood  for  three  years  on  our  Meeting-House  Green,  with 
the  somewhat  contradictory  inscription,  —  "  Our  moUo  is  onward"  —  I  have  sent  accurate  copies 
of  my  treasure  to  many  learned  men  and  societies,  both  native  and  European.  I  may  hereafter 
communicate  their  different  and  {mejudice)  equally  erroneous  solutions.  I  solicit  also,  Messrs. 
Editors,  your  own  acceptance  of  the  copy  herewith  inclosed.  I  need  only  premise  further,  that 
the  stone  itself  is  a  goodly  block  of  metamorphick  sandstone,  and  that  the  Runes  resemble  very 
nearly  the  ornithichnites  or  fossil  bird-tracks  of  Dr.  Hitchcock,  but  with  less  regularity  or  ap- 
parent design  than  is  displayed  by  those  remarkable  geological  monuments.  These  are  rather 
the  non  benejunctarwn  discordia  semina  rerum.  Resolved  to  leave  no  door  open  to  cavil,  I  first 
of  all  attempted  the  elucidation  of  this  remarkable  example  of  lithick  literature  by  the  ordinary 
modes,  but  with  no  adequate  return  for  my  labour.  I  then  considered  mj-self  amply  justified 
in  resorting  to  that  heroick  treatment  the  felicity  of  which,  as  applied  by  the  great  Bentlej'  to 
Milton,  had  long  ago  enlisted  my  admiration.  Indeed,  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind,  that, 
in  case  good-fortune  should  throw  any  such  invaluable  record  in  my  way,  I  would  proceed 
with  it  in  the  following  simple  and  satisfactory  method.  After  a  cursorj'  examination,  merely 
sufficing  for  an  approximative  estimate  of  its  length,  I  would  write  down  a  hypothetical 
inscription  based  upoii  antecedent  probabilities,  and  then  proceed  to  extract  from  the  char- 
acters engraven  on  the  stone  a  meaning  as  nearly  as  possible  conformed  to  this  a  prion 
product  of  my  own  ingenuity.  The  result  more  than  justified  my  hopes,  inasmuch  as  the  two 
inscriptions  were  made  without  any  great  violence  to  tally  in  all  essential  particulars.    I  then 
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proceeded,  not  -n-itliout  some  anxiety,  to  my  second  test,  which  was,  to  read  the  Eunick  letters 
diagonally,  and  again  with  the  same  success.  With  an  excitement  pardonable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, j-et  tempered  with  thankful  humility,  I  now  applied  my  last  and  severest  trial,  my 
experimentum  crucis.  I  turned  the  stone,  now  doubly  precious  in  my  eyes,  with  scrupulous 
exactness  upside  down.  The  physical  exertion  so  far  displaced  my  spectacles  as  to  derange  for 
a  moment  the  focus  of  vision.  I  confess  that  it  was  with  some  tremulousness  that  I  readjusted 
them  upon  my  nose,  and  prepared  my  mind  to  bear  with  calmness  any  disappointment  that  might 
ensue.  But,  0  aJbo  dies  notanda  lapillo  !  what  was  my  delight  to  lind  that  the  change  of  position 
had  effected  none  in  the  sense  of  the  -writing,  even  by  so  much  as  a  single  letter !  I  was  now, 
and  justly,  as  I  think,  satisfied  of  the  conscientious  exactness  of  my  interpretation.  It  is  a* 
follows :  — 

HERE 

BJAEXA  GEIMOLFSSOX 

FIRST  DRAXK  CLOUD-BROTHER 

THROUGH  CHILD-OF-LAXD-AXD- WATER: 

that  is,  drew  smote  through  a  reed  stem.  In  other  words,  we  have  here  a  record  of  the  first 
smoking  of  the  herb  Xicotiana  Tabacum  by  a  European  on  this  continent.  The  probable  results 
of  this  discovery  are  so  vast  as  to  baffle  conjecture.  If  it  be  objected,  that  the  smoking  of  a 
pipe  would  hardly  justify  the  setting  up  of  a  memorial  stone,  I  answer,  that  even  now  the 
Moquis  Indian,  ere  he  takes  his  first  whift',  bows  reverently  toward  the  four  quarters  of  the  sky 
in  succession,  and  that  the  loftiest  monuments  have  been  reared  to  perpetuate  fame,  which  is  tha 
dream  of  the  shadow  of  smoke.  The  Saga,  it  wUl  be  remembered,  leaves  this  Bjama  to  a  fate 
something  like  that  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  on  board  a  sinking  ship  in  the  "  wormy  sea,"  hav- 
ing generously  given  up  his  place  in  the  boat  to  a  certain  Icelander.  It  is  doubly  pleasant,  there- 
fore, to  meet  with  this  proof  that  the  brave  old  man  arrived  safely  in  Yinland,  and  that  his  declin- 
ing years  were  cheered  by  the  respectful  attentions  of  the  dusky  denizens  of  our  then  uninvaded 
forests.  Most  of  all  was  I  gratified,  however,  in  thus  linking  forever  the  name  of  my  native  town 
with  one  of  the  most  momentous  occurrences  of  modern  times.  Hitherto  Jaalam,  though  in  soU, 
climate,  and  geographical  position  as  highl}'  quaUfied  to  be  the  theatre  of  remarkable  historical 
incidents  as  any  spot  on  the  earth's  surface,  has  been,  if  I  mr.y  say  it  without  seeming  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  Providence,  almost  maliciously  neglected,  as  it  might  appear,  by  occurrences 
of  world-wide  interest  in  want  of  a  situation.  And  in  matters  of  this  nature  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, that  adequate  events  are  as  necessary  as  the  vates  sacer  to  record  them.  Jaalam  stood  al- 
ways modestly  ready,  but  circumstances  made  no  fitting  response  to  her  generous  intentions. 
JTow,  however,  she  assumes  her  place  on  the  historick  roll.  I  have  hitherto  been  a  zealous  op- 
ponent of  the  Circean  herb,  but  I  shall  now  reexamme  the  question  without  bias. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Rev*  Jonas  Tutchel,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Bogus  Four  Cor- 
ners Weekly  Meridian,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  is  the  sepulchral  inscription  of  Thor- 
wald  Eriksson,  who.  as  is  well  known,  was  slain  in  Yinland  by  the  natives.  But  I  think  he  has 
been  misled  by  a  preconceived  theory,  and  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  thus  made  an  ungracious 
return  for  my  allowing  him  to  inspect  the  stone  with  the  aid  of  my  own  glasses  (he  having  by 
accident  left  his  at  home)  and  in  my  own  study.  The  heathen  ancients  might  have  instructed 
this  Christian  minister  in  the  rites  of  hospitality;  but  much  is  to  be  pardoned  to  the  spirit  of 
self-love.  He  must  indeed  be  ingenious  who  can  make  out  the  words  her  hvilir  from  any  char- 
acters in  the  inscription  in  question,  which,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  certainly  not  mortuary. 
And  even  should  the  reverend  gentleman  succeed  in  persuading  some  fantastical  wits  of  the 
soundness  of  his  views,  I  do  not  see  what  useful  end  he  will  have  gained.  For  if  the  Eng. 
lish  Courts  of  Law  hold  the  testimony  of  grave-stones  from  the  burial-grounds  of  Protestant 
dissenters  to  be  questionable,  even  where  it  is  essential  in  proving  a  descent,  I  cannot  conceive 
that  the  epitaphial  assertions  of  heathens  should  be  esteemed  of  more  authority  by  any  man  of 
orthodox  sentiments. 

At  this  moment,  happeiung  to  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  stone,  on  which  a  transverse  light  from 
my  southern  window  brings  out  the  characters  "\vith  singular  distinctness,  another  interpreta- 
tion has  occurred  to  me,  promising  even  more  interesting  results.  I  hasten  to  close  my  letter  in 
order  to  follow  at  once  the  clue  thus  providentially  suggested. 

I  inclose,  as  usual,  a  contribution  from  Mr.  Biglow,  and  remain, 

■     Gentlemen,  with  esteem  and  respect, 

Tour  Ob'  Humble  Servant, 

HOMEK  WlLBUK.   A.  tSL 
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I  THANK  ye,  my  friens,  for  the  "warmth  o'  your  greetin' : 

Ther'  's  few  airthly  blessins  but  -wut  's  vain  an'  fleetin' ; 

But  ef  ther'  is  one  thet  hain't  no  cracks  an'  flaws, 

An'  is  wuth  goin'  in  for,  it 's  poplar  applause ; 

It  sends  up  the  sperits  ez  lively  ez  rockets, 

An'  I  feel  it  —  wal,  down  to  the  eend  o'  my  pockets. 

Jes'  levin'  the  people  is  Canaan  in  view. 

But  it 's  Canaan  paid  quarterly  t'  hev  'em  love  you  ; 

It 's  a  blessin'  thet  's  breakin'  out  ollus  in  fresh  spots ; 

It 's  a-follerin'  Moses  'thout  losin'  the  flesh-pots. 

But,  Gennleraen,  'scuse  me,  I  ain't  sech  a  raw  cus 
Ez  to  go  luggin'  ellerkence  into  a  caucus,  — 
Thet  is,  into  one  where  the  call  comprehens 
Nut  the  People  in  person,  but  on'y  their  friens  ; 
I  'm  so  kin'  o'  used  to  convincin'  the  masses 
Of  th'  edvantage  o'  beiu'  self-governln'  asses, 
I  forgut  thet  we  're  all  o'  the  sort  thet  pull  wires 
An'  arrange  for  the  public  their  wants  an'  desires, 
An'  thet  wut  we  bed  met  for  wuz  jes'  to  agree 
Wut  the  People's  opinions  in  futur'  should  be. 

But  to  come  to  the  nub,  we  've  ben  all  disappinted, 

An'  our  leadin'  idees  are  a  kind  o'  disjinted,  — 

Though,  fur  ez  the  natei-al  man  could  discern, 

Things  ough'  to  ha'  took  most  an  opperslte  turn. 

But  The'ry  is  jes'  like  a  train  on  the  rail, 

Thet,  weather  or  no,  puts  her  thru  without  fail. 

While  Fac  's  the  ole  stage  thet  gits  sloughed  in  the  ruts, 

An'  hez  to  allow  for  your  darned  efs  an'  buts, 

An'  so,  nut  intendin'  no  pers'nal  reflections. 

They  don't  —  don't  nut  alius,  thet  is  —  make  connections  : 

Sometimes,  when  it  really  doos  seem  thet  they  'd  oughter 

Combine  jest  ez  kindly  ez  new  rum  an'  water, 

Both  '11  be  jest  ez  sot  in  their  ways  ez  a  bagnet, 

Ez  otherwise-minded  ez  th'  eends  of  a  magnet, 

An'  folks  like  you  'n  me,  thet  ain't  ept  to  be  sold, 

Git  somehow  or  'nother  left  out  in  the  cold. 

I  expected  'fore  this,  'thout  no  gret  of  a  row, 

Jefi"  D.  would  ha'  ben  where  A.  Lincoln  is  now, 

With  Taney  to  say  't  wuz  all  legle  an'  fair. 

An'  a  jury  o'  Deemocrats  ready  to  swear 

Thet  the  ingin  o'  State  gut  throwed  into  the  ditch 

By  the  fault  o'  the  North  in  misplacin'  the  switch. 

Things  wuz  ripenin'  fust-rate  with  Buchanan  to  nuss  'em ; 

But  the  People  they  would  n't  be  Mexicans,  cuss  'em  ! 

Ain't  the  safeguards  o'  freedom  upsot,  'z  you  may  say, 

Ef  the  right  o'  rev'lutlon  is  took  clean  away  ? 

An'  doos  n't  the  right  primy-fashy  include 

The  bein'  entitled  to  nut  be  subdued  ? 
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The  fact  is,  we  'd  gone  for  the  Union  so  strong, 
When  Union  meant  South  ollus  right  an'  North  wrong, 
Thet  the  people  gut  fooled  into  thinkln'  it  might 
Worry  on  middlin'  wal  with  the  North  in  the  right. 
We  might  ha'  ben  now  jest  ez  prosp'rous  ez  Fi-ance, 
Where  politikle  enterprise  hez  a  fair  chance. 
An'  the  people  is  heppy  an'  proud  et  this  hour, 
Long  ez  they  hev  the  votes,  to  let  Nap  hev  the  power  ; 
But  our  folks  they  went  an'  believed  wut  we  'd  told  'em, 
An',  the  flag  once  insulted,  no  mortle  could  hold  'em. 
'T  wuz  pervokin' jest  when  we  wuz  cert'in  to  win,  — 
An'  I,  for  one,  wunt  trust  the  masses  agin  : 
For  a  people  thet  knows  much  ain't  fit  to  be  free 
In  the  self-cockiu',  back-action  style  o'  J.  D. 

I  can't  believe  now  but  wut  half  on  't  is  lies; 

For  who  'd  thought  the  North  wuz  a-goin'  to  rise. 

Or  take  the  pervokin'est  kin'  of  a  stump, 

'Thout  't  wuz  sunthin'  ez  pressin'  ez  Gabr'el's  las'  trump  ? 

Or  who  'd  ha'  supposed,  arter  sech  swell  an'  bluster 

'Bout  the  lick-ary-ten-on-ye  fighters  they  'd  muster. 

Raised  by  hand  on  briled  lightnin',  ez  op'lent  'z  you  please 

In  a  primitive  furrest  o'  femmily-trees. 

Who  'd  ha'  thought  thet  them  Southuners  ever  'ud  show 

Starns  with  pedigrees  to  'em  like  theirn  to  the  foe. 

Or,  when  the  vamosin'  come,  ever  to  find 

Nat'ral  masters  in  front  an'  mean  white  folks  behind  ? 

By  ginger,  ef  I  'd  ha'  known  half  I  know  now, 

When  I  wuz  to  Congress,  I  would  n't,  I  swow, 

Hev  let  'em  cair  on  so  high-minded  an'  sarsy, 

'Thout  some  show  o'  wut  you  may  call  vicy-varsy. 

To  be  sure,  we  wuz  under  a  contrac'  jes'  then 

To  be  dreffle  forbearin'  towards  Southun  men  ; 

We  hed  to  go  sheers  in  preservin'  the  bellance  : 

An'  ez  they  seemed  to  feel  they  wuz  wastin'  their  tellents  * 

'Thout  some  un  to  kick,  't  warn't  more  'n  proper,  you  know, 

Each  should  funnish  his  part;  an'  sence  they  found  the  toe. 

An'  we  wuz  n't  cherubs  —  wal,  we  found  the  buffer. 

For  fear  thet  the  Compromise  System  should  suffer. 

I  wun't  say  the  plan  hed  n't  onpleasant  featurs,  — 
For  men  are  perverse  an'  onreasouin'  creaturs. 
An'  forgit  thet  in  this  life  't  ain't  likely  to  heppen 
Their  own  privit  fancy  should  ollus  be  cappen, — 
But  it  worked  jest  ez  smooth  ez  the  key  of  a  safe. 
An'  the  gret  Union  bearins  played  free  from  all  chafe. 
They  warn't  hard  to  suit,  ef  they  hed  their  own  way ; 
An'  we  (thet  is,  some  on  us)  made  the  thing  pay  : 
'T  wuz  a  fair  give-an'-take  out  of  Uncle  Sam's  heap  ; 
Ef  they  took  wut  warn't  theirn,  wut  we  give  come  ez  cheap ; 
The  elect  gut  the  offices  down  to  tidewaiter, 
■^     The  people  took  skinnin'  ez  mild  ez  a  tater, 
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Seemed  to  choose  tvIio  they  wanted  tu,  footed  the  bills, 
An'  felt  kind  o'  'z  though  they  wuz  havin'  their  wills, 
Which  kep'  'em  ez  harmless  an'  cherfle  ez  crickets. 
While  all  we  invested  wuz  names  on  the  tickets : 
Wal,  ther'  's  nothin'  for  folks  fond  o'  lib'ral  consumption, 
Free  o'  charge,  like  democ'acy  tempered  with  gumption  1 

Now  warn't  thet  a  system  wuth  pains  in  presarvin'. 
Where  the  people  found  jints  an'  their  friens  done  the  carvin',  — 
Where  the  many  done  all  o'  their  thinkin'  by  proxy. 
An'  were  proud  on  't  ez  long  ez  't  wuz  christened  Democ'cy,  — 
Where  the  few  let  us  sap  all  o'  Freedom's  foundations, 
Ef  you  called  it  reformin'  with  prudence  an'  patience. 
An'  were  willin'  Jeff's  snake-egg  should  hetch  with  the  rest, 
Ef  you  writ  "  Constitootional "  over  the  nest  ? 
But  it  's  all  out  o'  kilter,  ('t  wuz  too  good  to  last,) 
An'  all  jes'  by  J.  D.'s  perceedin'  too  fast ; 
Ef  he  'd  on'y  hung  on  for  a  month  or  two  more, 
We  'd  ha'  gut  things  fixed  nicer  'n  they  hed  ben  before : 
Afore  he  drawed  off  an'  lef '  all  in  confusion. 
We  wuz  safely  intrenched  in  the  ole  Constitootlon, 
With  an  outlyin',  heavy-gun,  casemated  fort 
To  rake  all  assailants,  —  I  mean  th'  S.  J.  Court. 
Now  I  never  '11  acknowledge  (nut  ef  you  should  skin  me) 
'T  wuz  wise  to  abandon  sech  works  to  the  in'my, 
An'  let  him  fin'  out  thet  wut  scared  him  so  long, 
Our  whole  line  of  argyments,  lookln'  so  strong, 
All  our  Scriptur'  an'  law,  every  the'ry  an'  fac', 
Wuz  Quaker-guns  daubed  with  Pro-slavery  black- 
Why,  ef  the  Republicans  ever  should  git 
Andy  Johnson  or  some  one  to  lend  'em  the  wit 
An'  the  spunk  jes'  to  mount  Constitootion  an'  Court 
With  Columbiad  gims,  your  real  ekle-rights  sort, 
Or  drill  out  the  spike  from  the  ole  Declaration 
Thet  can  kerry  a  solid  shot  clearn  roun'  creation, 
We  'd  better  take  maysures  for  shettin'  up  shop, 
An'  put  off  our  stock  by  a  vendoo  or  swop. 

But  they  wun't  never  dare  tu ;  you  '11  see  'em  in  Edom 

'Fore  they  ventur'  to  go  where  their  doctrines  'ud  lead  'em : 

They  've  ben  takin'  our  princerples  up  ez  we  dropt  'em, 

An'  thought  it  wuz  terrible  'cute  to  adopt  'em  ; 

But  they  '11  fin'  out  'fore  long  thet  their  hope  's  ben  deceivin'  'em, 

An'  thet  princerples  ain't  o'  no  good,  ef  you  b'lieve  in  'em; 

It  makes  'em  tu  stiff  for  a  party  to  use. 

Where  they  'd  ough'  to  be  easy  'z  an  ole  pair  o'  shoes- 

Ef  we  say  'n  our  pletform  thet  all  men  are  brothers, 

We  don't  mean  thet  some  folks  ain't  more  so  'n  some  others ; 

An'  it 's  wal  understood  thet  we  make  a  selection. 

An'  thet  brotherhood  kin'  o'  subsides  arter  'lection. 

The  fust  thing  for  sound  politicians  to  lam  is, 

Thet  Truth,  to  dror  kindly  in  all  sorts  o'  harness, 
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Mus'  be  kep'  in  the  abstract,  —  for,  come  to  apply  it, 

You  're  ept  to  hurt  some  folks's  interists  by  it. 

Wal,  tlaese  'ere  Republicans  (some  on  'em)  acs 

Ez  though  gineral  mexims  'ud  suit  speshle  facs ; 

An'  there  's  where  we  'II  nick  'em,  there  's  where  they  'U  be  lost : 

For  applyin'  your  princerple  's  wut  makes  it  cost, 

An'  folks  don't  want  Fourth  o'  July  t'  interfere 

With  the  business-consarns  o'  the  rest  o'  the  year, 

No  more  'n  they  want  Sunday  to  pry  an'  to  peek 

Into  wut  they  are  doin'  the  rest  o'  the  week. 

A  ginooine  statesman  should  be  on  his  guard, 

Ef  he  must  hev  beliefs,  nut  to  b'lieve  'em  tu  hard  ; 

For,  ez  sure  ez  he  doos,  he  '11  be  blartin'  'em  out 

'Thout  regardin'  the  natur'  o'  man  more  'n  a  spout, 

Nor  it  don't  ask  much  gumption  to  pick  out  a  flaw 

In  a  party  whose  leaders  are  loose  in  the  jaw : 

An'  so  in  our  own  case  I  ventur'  to  hint 

Thet  we  'd  better  nut  air  our  perceedins  In  print, 

Nor  pass  resserlootions  ez  long  ez  your  arm 

Thet  may,  ez  things  heppen  to  turn,  do  us  harm ; 

For  when  you  've  done  all  your  real  meauin'  to  smother, 

The  darned  things  '11  up  an'  mean  sunthin'  or  'nother. 

Jeff 'son  prob'ly  meant  wal  with  his  "  born  free  an'  ekle," 

But  it 's  turned  out  a  real  crooked  stick  in  the  sekle ; 

It 's  taken  full  eighty-odd  year  —  don't  you  see  ?  — 

From  the  pop'lar  belief  to  root  out  thet  idee. 

An',  arter  all,  sprouts  on  't  keep  on  buddin'  forth 

In  the  nat'Uy  onprincipled  mind  o'  the  North/ 

No,  never  say  nothin'  without  you  're  compelled  tu, 

An'  then  don't  say  nothin'  thet  you  can  be  held  tu. 

Nor  don't  leave  no  friction-idees  layin'  loose 

For  the  ign'ant  to  put  to  incend'ary  use. 

Ton  know  I  'm  a  feller  thet  keeps  a  skinned  eye 
On  the  leetle  events  thet  go  skurryin'  by, 
Coz  it  's  of 'ner  by  them  than  by  gret  ones  you  '11  see 
Wut  the  p'litickle  weather  is  likely  to  be. 
Now  I  don't  think  the  South  's  more  'n  begun  to  be  licked, 
But  I  du  think,  ez  Jeff  says,  the  wind-bag  's  gut  pricked ; 
It  '11  blow  for  a  spell  an'  keep  pufSn'  an'  wheezin', 
The  tighter  our  army  an'  navy  keep  squeezin',  — 
For  they  can't  help  spread-eaglein'  long  'z  ther'  's  a  mouth 
To  blow  Enfield's  Speaker  thru  lef  at  the  South. 
'  But  it 's  high  time  for  us  to  be  settin'  our  faces 

Towards  reconstructin'  the  national  basis, 
With  an  eye  to  beginnin'  agin  on  the  jolly  ticks 
We  used  to  chalk  up  'hind  the  back-door  o'  politics ;  ' 

An'  the  fus'  thing  's  to  save  wut  of  Slav'ry  ther'  's  lef 
Arter  this  (I  mus'  call  it)  imprudence  o'  Jeff: 
For  a  real  good  Abuse,  with  its  roots  fur  an'  Wide, 
Is  the  kin'  o'  thing  I  Uke  to  hev  on  my  side ; 
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A  Scriptur'  name  makes  it  ez  sweet  ez  a  rose, 
An'  it  's  tougher  the  older  an'  uglier  it  grows  — 
(I  ain't  speakin'  now  o'  the  righteousness  of  it, 
But  the  p'litickle  purchase  it  gives,  an'  the  profit). 

Things  looks  pooty  squally,  it  must  be  allowed, 

An'  I  don't  see  much  signs  of  a  bow  in  the  cloud  : 

Ther'  's  too  many  Deemocrats  —  leaders,  wut  's  wuss  — 

Thet  go  for  the  Union  'thout  carin'  a  cuss 

Ef  it  helps  ary  party  thet  ever  wuz  heard  on. 

So  our  eagle  ain't  made  a  split  Austrian  bird  on. 

But  ther'  's  still  some  conservative  signs  to  be  found 

Thet  shows  the  gret  heart  o'  the  People  is  sound :  ^ 

(Excuse  me  for  usin'  a  stump-phrase  agin. 

But,  once  in  the  way  on  't,  they  will  stick  like  sin :) 

There  's  Phillips,  for  instance,  hez  jes'  ketched  a  Tartar 

In  the  Law-'n'-Order  Party  of  ole  Cincinnater ; 

An'  the  Compromise  System  ain't  gone  out  o'  reach, 

Long  'z  you  keep  the  right  limits  on  freedom  o'  speech ; 

'T  warn't  none  too  late,  neither,  to  put  on  the  gag, 

For  he  's  dangerous  now  he  goes  in  for  the  flag  : 

Nut  thet  I  altogether  approve  o'  bad  eggs. 

They  're  mos'  gin'lly  argymunt  on  its  las'  legs,  — 

An'  their  logic  is  ept  to  be  tu  indiscriminate. 

Nor  don't  oUus  wait  the  right  objecs  to  'liminate ; 

But  there  is  a  variety  on  'em,  you  '11  find. 

Jest  ez  usefle  an'  more,  besides  bein'  refined,  — 

I  mean  o'  the  sort  thet  are  laid  by  the  dictionary, 

Sech  ez  sophisms  an'  cant  thet  'U  kerry  conviction  ary 

Way  thet  you  want  to  the  right  class  o'  men. 

An'  are  staler  than  all 't  ever  come  from  a  hen  : 

"  Disunion  "  done  wal  till  our  resh  Southun  friends 

Took  the  savor  all  out  on  't  for  national  ends ; 

But  I  guess  "  Abolition  "  '11  work  a  spell  yit. 

When  the  war  's  done,  an'  so  will  "  Forgive-an'-forgit." 

Times  mus'  be  pooty  thoroughly  out  o'  all  jint, 

Ef  we  can't  make  a  good  constitootional  pint ; 

An'  the  good  time  '11  come  to  be  grindin'  our  exes, 

When  the  war  goes  to  seed  in  the  nettle  o'  texes  : 

Ef  Jon'than  don't  squirm,  with  sech  helps  to  assist  him, 

I  give  up  any  faith  in  the  free-suffrage  system  ; 

Democ'cy  wun't  be  nut  a  mite  interestin', 

Nor  p'litikle  capital  much  wuth  investin' ; 

An'  my  notion  is,  to  keep  dark  an'  lay  low 

Till  we  see  the  right  minute  to  put  in  our  blow.  — 

But  I  've  talked  longer  now  'n  I  hed  any  idee. 
An'  ther'  's  others  you  want  to  hear  more  'n  you  du  me  ; 
So  I  '11  set  down  an'  give  thet  'ere  bottle  a  skrimmage, 
For  I  've  spoke  till  I  'm  dry  ez  a  real  graven  image. 
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Record  of  an  Obscure  Man.  Tragedy  of 
Errors,  Parts  I.  and  II.  Boston  :  Tick- 
nor  and  Pields.     1861,  1862. 

Among  the  marked  literary  productions 
long  to  be  associated  -svith  our  present 
struggle  —  among  them,  yet  not  of  them 
—  are  the  volumes  whose  titles  we  have 
quoted.  They  diflTer  from  the  recent  elec- 
tric messages  of  Holmes,  Whittier,  and 
Mrs.  Howe,  in  not  being  obvious  results 
of  vivid  events.  "  Bread  and  the  Newspa- 
per," "  The  Song  of  the  Xegro  Boatmen," 
and  "  Our  Orders "  will  reproduce  for 
another  generation  the  fervid  feelings  of 
to-day.  But  the  pathetic  warnings  ex- 
quisitely breathed  in  the  writings  before 
us  will  then  come  to  their  place  as  a  deep 
and  tender  prelude  to  the  voices  heard  in 
this  passing  tragedy. 

The  "  Record  of  an  Obscure  Man  "  is  the 
modest  introduction  to  a  dramatic  poem 
of  singular  pathos  and  beauty.  A  New- 
Englander  of  culture  and  sensibility,  natu- 
ralized at  the  South,  is  supposed  to  com- 
municate the  results  of  his  study  and  ob- 
servation of  that  outcast  race  which  has 
been  the  easy  contempt  of  ignorance  in 
both  sections  of  the  country.  Our  in- 
structor has  not  only  a  clear  judgment 
of  the  value  of  different  testimonies,  and 
the  scholarly  instinct  of  arrangement  and 
classification,  but  also  that  divine  gift  of 
sympathy,  which  alone,  in  this  world  giv- 
en for  our  observation,  can  tell  us  what 
to  observe.  The  illustrations  of  the  ne- 
gro's character,  and  the  answers  to  vul- 
gar depreciation  of  his  tendencies  and 
capacities,  are  given  with  the  simple  di- 
rectness of  real  comprehension.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  one  acquainted  in  no  common 
degree  with  languages  and  their  history 
to  expose  that  dreary  joke  of  the  dialect 
of  the  oppressed,  which  superficial  people 
have  so  long  found  funny  or  contempti- 
ble. The  simpUcity  and  earnestness  which 
give  dignity  to  any  phraseology  come 
from  tl'.e  humanity  beWnd  it.  We  are 
well  reminded  that  divergences  from  the 
common  use  of  language,  never  held  to 
degrade  the  meaning  in  Milton  or  Shak- 
epeare,  need  not  render  thought  despicable 


when  the  negro  uses  identical  forms.  If 
he  calls  a  leopard  a  "  libbard,"  he  only 
imitates  the  most  sublime  of  English  po- 
ets ;  and  the  first  word  of  his  petition,  "Gib 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  is  pronounced 
as  it  rose  from  the  hps  of  Lutlier.  The 
highest  truths  the  faith  of  man  may  reach 
are  symbolized  more  definitely,  and  often 
more  picturesquely,  by  tlie  warm  imagina- 
tion of  the  African  than  by  the  cultivated 
genius  of  the  Caucasian.  Also  it  is  sliown 
how  the  laziness  and  ferocity  with  which 
the  negro  is  sometimes  charged  may  be 
more  than  matched  in  the  history  of  his 
assumed  superior.  Yet,  while  acknowl- 
edging how  well-considered  is  the  matter 
of  this  introductory  volume,  we  regret  what 
seems  to  be  an  imperfection  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  presented.  There  is  too 
much  story,  or  too  little,  —  too  little  to  com- 
mand the  assistance  of  fiction,  too  much 
to  prevent  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that 
romance  is  attempted  at  all.  The  conclud- 
ing autobiography  of  the  friend  of  Colvil 
is  hardly  consistent  with  his-  character  as 
previously  suggested  ;  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  the  author's  purpose,  and  is  not 
drawn  with  the  minuteness  or  power  which 
might  justify  its  introduction.  We  no- 
tice this  circumstance  as  explaining  why 
this  Introduction  may  possibly  fail  of  a 
popularity  more  extended  than  tliat  which 
its  tenderness  of  thought  and  style  at  once 
claimed  irom  the  best  readers. 

The  "  Tragedy  of  Errors "  presents, 
with  the  vivid  idealization  of  art,  some  of 
the  results  of  American  Slavery.  Travel- 
lers, novelists,  ethnologists  have  spoken 
with  various  ability  of  the  laborers  of  the 
South;  and  now  the  poet  breaks  through 
the  hard  monotony  of  their  external  lives, 
and  lends  the  plasticity  of  a  cultivated 
mind  to  take  impress  of  feeling  to  which 
the  gift  of  utterance  is  denied.  And  it 
is  often  only  through  the  imagination  of 
another  that  the  human  bosom  can  be  de- 
Uvered  "of  that  perilous  stufi' which  weighs 
upon  the  heart."  For  it  is  a  very  common 
error  to  estimate  mental  activity  by  a  com- 
mand of  the  arts  of  expression  ;  whereas, 
at  its  best  estate,  speech  is  an  imperfect 
sign  of  perception,  and  one  which  without 
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recall  thein,  and  recollect  myself.  It  is 
only  after  a  long  and  serious  effort  to 
recollect  my  best  thoughts  that  I  become 
again  aware  of  their  cohabitancy.  If  it 
were  not  for  such  families  as  this,  I  think 
I  should  move  out  of  Concord. 

We  are  accustomed  to  say  in  New 
England  that  few  and  fewer  pigeons  vis- 
it us  every  year.  Our  forests  furnish  no 
mast  for  them.  So,  it  would  seem,  few 
and  fewer  thoughts  visit  each  growing 
man  from  year  to  year,  for  the  grove 
in  our  minds  is  laid  waste,; — sold  to  feed 
unnecessary  fires  of  ambition,  or  sent  to 
mill,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  twig  left  for 
them  to  perch  on.  They  no  longer  build 
nor  breed  with  us.  In  some  more  genial 
season,  perchance,  a  faint  shadow  flits 
across  the  landscape  of  the  mind,  cast  by 
the  wings  of  some  thought  in  its  vernal 
or  autumnal  migration,  but,  looking  up, 
we  are  unable  to  detect  the  substance  of 
the  thought  itself.  Our  winged  thoughts 
are  turned  to  poultry.  They  no  longer 
soar,  and  they  attain  only  to  a  Shanghai 
and  Cochin-Chin  a  grandeur.  Those  gra- 
a-ate  thoughts,  those  gra-a-ate  men  you 
bear  of! 

We  hug  the  earth, —  how  rarely  we 
mount !  Methinks  we  might  elevate  our- 
selves a  little  more.  We  might  climb  a 
tree,  at  least.  I  found  my  account  in 
climbing  a  tree  once.  It  was  a  tall  white 
pine,  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  and  though  I 
got  well  pitched,  I  was  well  paid  for  it, 
for  I  discovered  new  mountains  in  the 
horizon  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  — 
so  much  more  of  the  earth  and  the  heav- 
ens. I  might  have  walked  about  the  foot 
of  the  tree  for  threescore  years  and  ten, 
and  yet  I  certainly  should  never  have 
seen  them.  But,  above  all,  I  discovered 
around  me,  —  it  was  near  the  end  of 
June, — on  the  ends  of  the  topmost  branch- 
es only,  a  few  minute  and  delicate  red 
cone-like  blossoms,  the  fertile  flower  of 
the  white  pine  looking  heavenward.  I 
carried  straightway  to  the  village  the  top- 
most spire,  and  showed  it  to  stranger 
jurymen  who  walked  the  streets,  —  for  it 
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was  court-week,  —  and  to  farmers  and 
lumber-dealers  and  wood  -  choppers  and 
hunters,  and  not  one  had  ever  seen  the 
like  before,  but  they  wondered  as  at  a 
star  dropped  down.  Tell  of  ancient  ar- 
chitects finishing  their  works  on  the  tops 
of  columns  as  perfectly  as  on  the  lower 
and  more  visible  parts !  Nature  has  from 
the  first  expanded  the  minute  blossoms 
of  the  forest  only  toward  the  heavens, 
above  men's  heads  and  unobserved  by 
them.  We  see  only  the  flowers  that  are 
under  our  feet  in  the  meadows.  The 
pines  have  developed  their  delicate  blos- 
soms on  the  highest  twigs  of  the  wood 
every  summer  for  ages,  as  well  over  the 
heads  of  Nature's  red  children  as  of  her 
white  ones ;  yet  scarcely  a  farmer  or 
hunter  in  the  land  has  ever  seen  them. 

Above  all,  we  cannot  afford  not  to  live 
in  the  present.  He  is  blessed  over  all 
mortals  who  loses  no  moment  of  the  pass- 
ing life  in  remembering  the  past.  Unless 
our  philosophy  hears  the  cock  crow  in 
every  barn-yard  within  our  horizon,  it  Is 
belated.  That  sound  commonly  reminds 
us  that  we  are  growing  rusty  and  antique 
in  our  employments  and  habits  of  thought. 
His  philosophy  comes  down  to  a  more  re- 
cent time  than  ours.  There  is  something 
suggested  by  it  that  is  a  newer  testament, 
—  the  gospel  according  to  this  moment. 
He  has  not  fallen  astern  ;  he  has  got  up 
early,  and  kept  up  early,  and  to  be  where 
he  Is  Is  to  be  In  season,  In  the  foremost 
rank  of  time.  It  is  an  expression  of  the 
health  and  soundness  of  Nature,  a  brag 
for  all  the  world,  —  healthiness  as  of  a 
spring  burst  forth,  a  new  fountain  of 
the  Muses,  to  celebrate  this  last  instant 
of  time.  Where  he  lives  no  fugitive  slave 
laws  are  passed.  Who  has  not  betrayed 
his  master  many  times  since  last  he  heard 
that  note  ? 

The  merit  of  this  bird's  strain  Is  in  its 
freedom  from  all  plaintiveness.  The  sing- 
er can  easily  move  us  to  tears  or  to 
laughter,  but  where  is  he  who  can  excite 
In  us  a  pure  morning  joy  ?  When,  in 
doleful  dumps,  breaking  the  awful  still- 
ness of  our  wooden  sidewalk  on  a  Sun- 
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da_y,  or,  perchance,  a  watcher  in  the 
house  of  mourning,  I  hear  a  cockerel  crow 
far  or  near,  I  think  to  my^eU',  "  There 
is  one  of  us  well,  at  any  rate,"  —  and  with 
a  sudden  gush  return  to  my  senses. 

TVe  had  a  remarkable  sunset  one  day 
last  November.  I  was  walking  in  a 
meadow,  the  source  of  a  small  brook, 
when  the  sun  at  last,  just  before  setting, 
after  a  cold  gray  day,  reached  a  clear 
stratum  in  the  horizon,  and  the  softest, 
brightest  morning  sunlight  fell  on  the 
dry  grass  and  on  the  stems  of  the  trees 
in  the  opposite  horizon,  and  on  the  leaves 
of  the  shrub-oaks  on  the  hill-side,  while 
our  shadows  stretched  long  over  the  mead- 
ow eastward,  as  if  we  were  the  only  motes 
in  its  beams.  It  was  such  a  light  as  we 
could  not  have  imagined  a  moment  be- 
fore, and  the  air  also  was  so  warm  and 
serene  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  make 
a  paradise  of  that  meadow.  When  we 
reflected  that  this  was  not  a  solitary  phe- 
nomenon, never  to  happen  again,  but 
that  it  would  happen  forever  and  ever 
an  infinite  number  of  evenings,  and  cheer 
and  reassure  the  latest  child  that  walked 
there,  it  was  more  glorious  still. 


The  sun  sets  on  some  retired  meadow, 
where  no  house  is  visible,  with  all  the 
glory  and  splendor  that  it  lavishes  on  cit- 
ies, and,  perchance,  as  it  has  never  set 
before, —  where  there  is  but  a  solitary 
marsh-hawk  to  have  his  wings  gilded  by 
it,  or  only  a  musquash  looks  out  from  hia 
cabin,  and  there  is  some  little  black- 
veined  brook  in  the  midst  of  the  marsh, 
just  beginning  to  meander,  winding  slow- 
ly round  a  decaying  stump.  We  walked 
in  so  pure  and  bright  a  light,  gilding  the 
withered  grass  and  leaves,  so  sofdy  and 
serenely  bright,  I  thought  I  had  never 
bathed  in  such  a  golden  flood,  without  a 
ripple  or  a  murmur  to  it.  The  west  side 
of  every  wood  and  rising  ground  gleam- 
ed lilce  the  boundary  of  Elysium,  and 
the  snn  on  our  backs  seemed  like  a  gen- 
tle herdsman  driving  us  home  at  even- 
ing- 

So  we  sauXter  toward  the  Holy  Land, 
till  one  day  Xh^  sun  shall  shine  more 
brightly  than  ever Nte  has  done,  shall  per- 
chance shine  into  our  jninds  and  hearts, 
and  light  up  our  whol^  lives  with  a 
great  awakening  light,  as  trarm  and  se- 
rene and  golden  as  on  a  bank-side  in  au- 
tumn. 


-  V3- 

WAR  AND  LITERATUEE.    '    / 

It  would  be  a  task  worthy  of  a  violume,      tration  of  the  popular  heart  may  claim 


and  requiring  that  space  in  order  to  be 
creditably  performed,  to  show  how  war 
affects  literature,  at  what  points  they 
meet,  where  they  are  at  variance,  if  any 
wars  stimulate,  and  what  kinds  depress 
the  intellectual  life  of  nations.  The  sub- 
ject is  very  wide.  It  would  embrace  a 
discussion  of  the  effects  of  war  when  it 
occurs  during  a  period  of  great  literary 
and  artistic  splendor,  as  in  Athens  and 
in  the  Italian  Republics ;  whether  intel- 
lectual decline  is  postponed  or  acceler- 
ated by  the  interests  and  passions  of  the 
strife;  whether  the  preliminary  concen- 


the  merit  of  adding  either  power  or  beau- 
ty to  the  intellectual  forms  which  bloom 
together  with  the  war. 

These  things  are  not  entirely  clear, 
and  the  experience  of  different  countries 
is  conflicting.  The  Thirty  Years'  War, 
though  it  commenced  with  the  inspiration 
of  great  poHtical  and  religious  Ideas,  did 
not  lift  the  German  mind  to  any  new  dem- 
onstrations of  truth  or  impassioned  ut- 
terances of  the  Imagination.  The  nation 
sank  away  from  It  into  a  barren  and  triv- 
ial life,  although  the  war  itself  occasion- 
ed a  multitude  of  poems,  songs,  hymns, 
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and  political  disquisitions.  The  hymns 
of  this  period,  which  are  filled  with  a 
sense  of  dependence,  of  the  greatness 
and  awfulness  of  an  invisible  eternity, 
and  breathe  a  desire  for  the  peaceful 
traits  of  a  remote  religious  life,  are  at 
once  a  confession  of  the  weariness  of  the 
best  minds  at  the  turmoil  and  uncertain- 
ty of  the  contest  and  a  permanent  con- 
tribution of  the  finest  kind  to  that  form  of 
sacred  literature.  But  princes  and  elec- 
tors were  fighting  as  much  for  the  des- 
ignation and  establishment  of  their  pet- 
ty nationalities,  which  first  checkered  the 
map  of  Europe  after  the  imperial  Catho- 
lic power  was  rolled  southwardly,  as  they 
were  for  the  pure  interest  of  Protestant- 
ism. The  German  intellect  did  eventu- 
ally gain  something  from  this  political  re- 
sult, because  it  interrupted  the  literary 
absolutism  which  reigned  at  Vienna  ;  no 
doubt  literature  grew  more  popular  and 
German,  but  it  did  not  very  strikingly  Im- 
prove the  great  advantage,  for  there  was 
at  last  exhaustion  instead  of  a  generous- 
ly nourishing  enthusiasm,  and  the  great 
ideas  of  the  period  became  the  pieces 
with  which  diplomatists  carried  on  their 
game.  The  Volkslied  (popular  song) 
came  into  vogue  again,  but  it  was  not  so 
fresh  and  natural  as  before  ;  Opitz,  one 
of  the  best  poets  of  this  period.  Is  worth 
reading  chiefly  when  he  depicts  his  sour- 
ces of  consolation  In  the  troubles  of  the 
time.  Long  poetical  bulletins  were  writ- 
ten, in  the  epical  form,  to  describe  the 
battles  and  transactions  of  the  war.  They 
had  an  immense  circulation,  and  served 
the  place  of  newspapers.  They  were 
bright  and  characteristic  enough  for  that ; 
and  indeed  newspapers  in  Germany  date 
from  this  time,  and  from  the  doggerel 
broadsides  of  satire  and  description  which 
then  supplanted  minstrels  of  whatsoever 
name  or  guild,  as  they  were  carried  by 
post,  and  read  In  every  hamlet.*    But  the 

*  Newspapers  proper  appeared  as  early  as 
1615  in  Germany.  But  these  rhymed  ga- 
zettes were  verj'  numerous.  They  M'ere  more 
or  less  bulky  pamphlets,  with  pithy  sarcastic 
programmes  for  titles,  and  sometimes  a  wood 
or  copper  cut  prefixed.     A  few  of  them  were 


best  of  these  poems  were  pompous,  dull, 
and  tediously  elaborated.  They  have 
met  the  fate  of  newspapers,  and  are  now 
on  file.  The  more  considerable  poets 
themselves  appeared  to  be  jealous  of 
the  war  ;  they  complained  bitterly  that 
IMars  had  displaced  Apollo;  but  later 
readers  regret  the  ferocious  sack  of  Mag- 
deburg, or  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  more  than  the  silencing  of  all  those 
pens. 

On  the  other  hand,  Spain,  while  fight- 
ing for  religion  and  a  secure  nationality, 
had  her  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  and 
Calderon,  all  of  whom  saw  service  In  the 
field,  and  other  distinguished  names,  orig- 
inators of  literary  forms  and  successful 
cultivators  of  established  ones.  They  cre- 
ated brilliant  epochs  for  a  bigoted  and 
cruel  country.  All  that  was  noble  or 
graceful  in  the  Spanish  spirit  survives  in 
works  which  that  country  once  stimulated 
through  all  the  various  fortunes  of  popu- 
lar wars.  But  they  were  not  wars  for 
the  sake  of  the  people  ;  the  country  has 
therefore  sunk  away  from  the  literature 
which  foretold  so  well  how  great  she 
might  have  become,  if  she  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  represent,  or  to  sympa- 
thize with,  a  period  of  moral  and  spirit- 
ual ideas.  Her  literary  forms  do  not 
describe  growth,  but  arrested  develop- 
ment. 

A  difierent  period  culminated  In  the 
genius  of  Milton,  whose  roots  were  in 
that  golden  age  when  England  was  flow- 
ering into  popular  freedom.  He  finally 
spoke  for  the  true  England,  and  express- 
ed the  vigorous  thoughts  which  a  bloody 
epoch  cannot  quench.  Some  of  his  no- 
blest things  were  inspired  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Commonwealth,  v/hich  he  saw 
"  as  an  eagle  nursing  her  mighty  youth, 
and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the 
full  mid-day  beam." 

The  Dutch  people.  In  their  great  strug- 
gle against  Philip  H.,  seemed  to  find  a 
stimulus  in  the  very  exhaustions  of  war. 
The  protesting  ideas  for  which  they  fought 

of  Catholic  origin,  and  one,  entitled  Posi-Boie, 
(The  Express,)  is  quite  as  good  as  anything 
issued  by  the  opposite  party. 
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drew  fresh  tenacity  from  the  soil,  wet 
with  blood  and  tears,  into  which  generous 
passion  and  resolution  sank  with  every 
death.  Here  it  is  plain  that  a  milder 
conflict,  carried  on  by  intrigue  and  dip- 
lomatic forms  alone,  for  peaceable  sep- 
aration from  the  Catholic  interest,  would 
not  have  so  quickened  the  intelligence 
which  afterwards  nourished  so  many 
English  exiles  and  helped  to  freight  the 
Mayflower.  And  we  see  the  German 
mind  first  beginning  to  blossom  with  a  lan- 
guage and  a  manifold  literature  during 
and  after  the  Seven  Years'  War,  which 
developed  a  powerful  Protestant  State 
and  a  native  German  feeling.  Frederic's 
Gallic  predilections  did  not  infect  the 
country  which  his  arms  had  rendered 
forever  anti- Gallic  and  anti- Austrian. 
The  popular  enthusiasm  for  himself, 
which  his  splendid  victories  mainly  cre- 
ated, was  the  first  instinctive  form  of  the 
coming  German  sense  of  independence. 
The  nation's  fairest  period  coincided  with 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Empire.  "  Hermann  and 
Dorothea"  felt  the  people's  pulse,  which 
soon  beat  so  high  at  Jena  and  Leipsic 
with  rage  and  hope.  The  hope  departed 
with  the  Peace  of  1815,  and  pamphleteer- 
ing, pragmatic  writing,  theological  investi- 
gation, historical  research,  followed  the 
period  of  creative  genius,  whose  flowers 
did  not  wither  while  the  fields  ran  red. 

A  war  must  be  the  last  resort  of  truly 
noble  and  popular  ideas,  if  it  would  do 
more  than  stimulate  the  intelligence  of  a 
few  men,  who  write  best  with  draughts 
of  glory  and  success.  It  must  be  the 
long-repressed  understanding  of  a  nation 
suffused  with  strong  primitive  emotions, 
that  flies  to  arms  to  secure  the  precious 
privilege  of  owning  and  entertaining  its 
knowledge  and  its  national  advantages. 
And  in  proportion  as  any  war  has  ever 
teen  leavened  with  the  fine  excitement  of 
religion  or  humanity,  however  imperfect- 
ly, and  though  tyrannized  over  by  politi- 
cal selfishness,  we  can  see  that  the  honest 
feeling  has  done  something  to  obliterate 
the  traces  of  violence,  to  ofier  the  com- 
fort of  worth  in  the  cause  to  wounded  lips. 


When  the  people  themselves  take  to  fight- 
ing, not  for  dynastic  objects,  to  secure 
the  succession  of  an  Infant  to  the  throne, 
to  fix  a  Pope  in  his  chair,  or  to  horse 
a  runaway  monarch  around  their  necks, 
not  to  extort  some  commercial  advantage, 
or  to  resist  a  tampering  with  the  tradi- 
tional balance  of  power,  but  to  drive  back 
the  billows  of  Huns  or  Turks  from  fields 
where  cities  and  a  middle  class  must  rise, 
to  oppose  citizen-right  to  feudal-right,  and 
inoculate  with  the  lance -head  Society 
with  the  popular  element,  to  assert  the 
industrial  against  the  baronial  interest, 
or  to  expel  the  invader  who  forages 
among  their  rights  to  sweep  them  clean 
and  to  plant  a  system  which  the  ground 
cannot  receive,  then  we  find  that  the  in- 
tense conviction,  which  has  been  long 
gathering  and  brooding  in  the  soul,  thun- 
ders and  lightens  through  the  whole  brain, 
and  quickens  the  germs  of  Art,  Beauty 
and  Knowledge.  Then  war  is  only  a 
process  of  development,  which  threatens 
terribly  and  shakes  the  locks  upon  its 
jegis  in  the  face  of  the  brutes  which  in- 
fest its  path.  Minerva  is  aware  that  wis- 
dom and  common  sense  will  have  to  fight 
for  recognition  and  a  world  :  she  fends 
blows  from  her  tranquil  forehead  with 
the  lowering  crest;  the  shield  is  not  al- 
ways by  her  side,  nor  the  sword -point 
resting  on  the  ground.  What  is  so  vital 
as  this  armed  and  conscious  intelligence  ? 
The  pen,  thus  tempered  to  a  sword,  be- 
comes a  pen  again,  but  flows  with  more 
iron  than  before. 

But  the  original  intellectual  life  begins 
while  the  pen  is  becoming  tempered  iu 
the  fires  of  a  great  national  controversy, 
before  it  is  hard  enough  to  draw  blood. 
Magnetic  streams  attract  each  slender 
point  to  a  centre  of  prophesying  thought 
long  before  the  blood-red  aurora  stains 
suddenly  the  midnight  sky  and  betrays 
the  influence  which  has  been  none  the 
less  mighty  because  it  has  been  colorless. 
Sometimes  a  people  says  all  that  it  has 
in  its  mind  to  say,  during  that  comfort- 
less period  while  the  storm  Is  in  the  air 
and  has  not  yet  precipitated  its  cutting 
crystals.     The  most  sensitive  minds  are 
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goaded  to  express  emphatically  their  mor- 
al feeling  and  expectation  in  such  a  rude 
climate,  which  stimulates  rather  than  de- 
presses, but  which  is  apt  to  fall  away  into 
languor  and  content.  This  only  shows 
that  the  people  have  no  commanding 
place  in  history,  but  are  only  bent  upon 
relieving  tliemselves  from  sundry  annoy- 
ances, or  are  talking  about  great  princi- 
ples which  they  are  not  in  a  position, 
from  ethnical  or  political  disability,  to 
develop.  Such  is  all  the  Panslavic  lit- 
erature which  is  not  Russian.*  But  some- 
times a  people  whose  intellect  passes 
through  a  noble  pre-revolutionary  period, 
illustrating  it  by  impetuous  eloquence, 
indignant  lyrics,  and  the  stern  lines  which 
a  protesting  conscience  makes  upon  the 
faces  of  the  men  who  are  lifted  above  the 
crowd,  finds  that  its  ideas  reach  beyond 
the   crisis  in   its  life   into  a  century   of 

*  Some  cultivated  Bohemians  who  can  recall 
the  glories  of  Ziska  and  his  chiefs,  and  who 
comprehend  the  value  of  the  tendenc}'  which 
they  strove  to  represent,  think  that  there  would 
have  grown  a  Bohemian  people,  a  great  centre 
of  Protestant  and  Slavonic  influence,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Battle  of  Weissenberg  in  1620, 
when  the  Catholic  Imperialists  defeated  their 
King  Frederic.  A  verse  of  a  popular  song. 
The  Patriofs  Lament,  runs  thus,  in  Wratis- 
law's  translation :  — 

"  Cursed  mountain,  mountain  white  ! 
Upon  thee  was  crushed  our  might ; 
What  in  thee  Ues  covered  o'er 
Ages  cannot  back,  restore." 

If  there  had  been  a  Bohemian  people,  pre- 
serving a  real  vital  tendency,  the  Battle  of  the 
White  Mountain  would  have  resulted  differ- 
ently, even  had  it  been  a  defeat. 

Other  patriots,  cultivated  enough  to  be  Pan- 
slavists,  indulge  a  more  cheerful  vein.  They 
see  a  good  time  coming,  and  raise  the  cry  of 
Hej  Slovane  ! 

"  Hey,  Slavonians !  our  Slavonic  language  still  is 

living, 
Long  as  our  true  loyal  heart  is  for  our  nation 

striving ; 
Lives,  lives,  the  Slavonic  spirit,  and  't  will  live 

forever : 
Hell  and  thunder !  vain  against  us  all  your  rage 

shall  shiver." 

This  is  nothing  but  a  frontier  feeling.  The 
true  Slavonic  centre  is  at  St.  Petersburg; 
thence  will  roll  a  people  and  a  language  over 
all  kindred  ground. 
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power  and  beauty,  during  which  its 
emancipated  tendency  springs  forward, 
■with  graceful  gestures,  to  seize  every 
spiritual  advantage.  Its  movements  were 
grand  and  impressive  while  it  struggled 
for  the  opportunity  to  make  known  the 
divine  intent  that  inspired  it ;  but  when 
the  fetters  burst,  and  every  limb  enjoys 
the  victory  and  the  release,  the  move- 
ments become  unbounded,  yet  rhythmical, 
like  Nature's,  and  smite,  or  flow,  or  pen- 
etrate, like  hers.  To  such  a  people  war 
comes  as  the  disturbance  of  the  earth's 
crust  which  helps  it  to  a  habitable  sur- 
face and  hfts  fair  slopes  to  ripen  wine 
and  grain. 

After  all,  then,  we  must  carefully  dis- 
cover what  a  war  was  about,  before  we 
can  trace  it,  either  for  good  or  for  evil, 
into  the  subsequent  life  of  a  nation. 
Thei'e  can  be  no  such  thing  as  exhaustion 
or  deterioration,  if  the  eternal  laws  have 
won  the  laurel  of  a  fight ;  for  they  are 
fountains  of  youth,  from  which  new  blood 
comes  rushing  through  the  depleted  veins. 
And  it  soon  mantles  on  the  surface,  to 
mend  the  financial  and  industrial  distress. 
Its  blush  of  pride  and  victory  announces 
no  heady  passion.  It  is  the  signal  which 
Truth  waves  from  the  hearts  of  her  chil- 
dren. 

If  we  wish  directly  to  consider  the 
effect  of  war  upon  our  own  intellectual 
development,  we  must  begin  by  asking 
what  ideas  of  consequence  ai'e  suggested 
by  our  copious  use  of  the  Avord  Country. 
What  a  phrase  is  that —  Our  Country  — 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  for 
eighty  years  to  use  upon  all  festivals  that 
commemorate  civic  rights,  with  flattering 
and  pompous  hopes  1  We  never  under- 
stood what  it  meant,  till  this  moment 
which  threatens  to  deprive  us  of  the 
ideas  and  privileges  which  it  really  rep- 
resents. We  never  appreciated  till  now 
its  depth  and  preciousness.  Orators  have 
built  up,  sentence  by  sentence,  a  mag- 
nificent estimate  of  the  elements  which 
make  our  material  success,  and  they 
thought  it  was  a  patriotic  chord  which 
they  touched  with  the  climax  of  their 
fine  periods.     It  was  such  patriotism  as 
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tlirlves  in  the  midst  of  content  and  sat- 
isfactory circumstances,  which  loves  to 
have  an  inventory  made  of  all  the  fix- 
tui'es  and  conveniences  and  the  crude 
splendor  of  a  country's  housekeeping,  — 
thiugs  which  ai'e  not  indeed  to  be  de- 
spised, for  they  show  what  a  people  can 
do  when  cast  upon  their  own  resources, 
at  a  distance  from  Governmental  inter- 
ference, free  to  select  their  own  way  of 
living,  to  be  fervent  in  business,  in  char- 
ities, in  the  cause  of  education,  in  the 
explorations  which  lay  open  new  regions 
to  the  emigration  of  a  world,  in  the  in- 
ventiveness which  gives  labor  new  pur- 
suits and  increases  the  chances  of  poor 
men,  in  the  enterprise  which  has  made 
foundries,  mines,  workshops,  manufacto- 
ries, and  granaries  of  independent  States. 
"We  have  loved  to  linger  over  the  praises 
of  our  common  schools  and  our  volun- 
tary system  of  congregational  worship,  to 
count  the  spires  which  mark  every  place 
that  man  clears  to  earn  his  living  in.  It 
has  been  pleasant  to  trace  upon  the  map 
the  great  arteries  of  intercommunication, 
flowing  east  and  west,  churned  by  count- 
less paddle-wheels,  as  they  force  a  vast 
freight  of  wealth,  material,  social,  intel- 
lectual, to  and  fro,  a  freshet  of  fertilizing 
life  to  swell  every  stream.  We  love  to 
repeat  the  names  which  self-taught  men 
have  hewn  out  in  rude  places,  with  the 
only  advantage  of  being  members  of 
Mankind,  holding  their  own  share  in  the 
great  heart  and  soul  of  it,  and  making 
that  itself  more  illustrious  than  lineage 
and  fortune.  Every  element  of  an  un- 
exhausted soil,  and  all  the  achievements 
of  a  people  let  loose  upon  it  to  settle, 
build,  sow,  and  reap,  with  no  master  but 
ambition  and  no  dread  but  of  poverty, 
and  a  long  list  of  rights  thrust  suddenly 
into  their  hands,  with  liberty  to  exercise 
them, — the  right  to  vote,  to  speak,  to  print, 
to  be  tried  by  jury,  —  all  this  margin  for 
unfettered  action,  even  the  correspond- 
ing vastness  of  the  country  itself,  whose 
ruggedest  features  and  greatest  distances 
were  playthings  of  the  popular  energy,  — 
to  love  and  extol  these  things  were  held 
by  us  equivalent  to  having  a  native  land 


and  feeding  a  patriotic  flame.  But  now 
all  at  once  this  catalogue  of  advantages, 
which  we  were  accustomed  to  call  "  our 
country,"  is  stripped  of  all  its  value,  be- 
cause we  begin  to  feel  that  It  depends 
upon  something  else,  more  interior  and 
less  easy  to  appraise,  which  we  had  not 
noticed  much  before.  Just  as  when  sud- 
denly, in  a  favorite  child,  endowed  with 
strength,  beauty,  and  effective  gifts  of 
every  member,  of  whom  we  were  proud 
and  expected  great  things,  and  whom  we 
took  unlimited  comfort  in  calling  our 
own,  there  appears  the  solemn  intention 
of  a  soul  to  use  this  fine  body  to  express 
its  invisible  truth  and  honor,  a  wonderful 
revelation  of  a  high  mind  filled  with  as- 
pirations which  we  had  not  suspected, — 
a  sudden  lifting  of  the  whole  body  like 
an  eyelid  before  an  inner  eye,  and  we 
are  astonished  at  the  look  It  gives  us  :  so 
this  body  of  comfort  and  success,  which 
we  worshipped  as  our  country,  is  sudden- 
ly possessed  by  great  passions  and  ideas, 
by  a  consciousness  that  providential  laws 
demand  the  use  of  it,  and  will  not  be  re- 
strained from  inspiring  the  whole  frame, 
and  directing  every  member  of  it  with  a 
new  plan  of  Unity,  and  a  finer  feeling  for 
Liberty,  and  a  more  generous  sense  of 
Fraternity  than  ever  before.  Lately  we 
did  as  we  pleased,  but  now  we  are  going 
to  be  real  children  of  Liberty.  Formerly 
we  had  a  Union  which  transacted  busi- 
ness for  us,  secured  the  payment  of  our 
debts,  and  made  us  appear  formidable 
abroad  while  it  corrupted  and  betrayed 
us  at  home, — a  Union  of  colporteurs,  and 
caucuses,  and  drummers  of  Southern 
houses ;  not  a  Union,  but  a  long  coifle  of 
patriotic  laymen,  southerly  clergymen, 
and  slaves.  Now  the  soul  of  a  Democra- 
cy, gazing  terribly  through  eyes  that  are 
weeping  for  the  dead  and  for  indignation 
at  the  cause  of  their  dying,  holds  the 
thing  which  we  call  Union,  and  deter- 
mines to  keep  its  mighty  hold  till  it  can 
be  Informed  with  Unity,  of  which  justice 
is  the  prime  condition.  See  a  Country  at 
last,  that  is,  a  Republican  Soul,  making 
the  limbs  of  free  states  shiver  with  the 
excitement  of  its  great  Ideas,  turning;  all 
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our  comfortable  and  excellent  institutions 
into  ministers  to  execute  its  will,  resolved 
to  wring  the  great  sinews  of  the  body 
with  the  stress  of  its  awakening,  and  to 
tax,  for  a  spiritual  purpose,  all  the  mate- 
rial resources  and  those  forms  of  liber- 
ty which  we  had  pompously  called  our 
native  land.  A  people  in  earnest,  smart- 
in  f  with  the  wounds  of  war  and  the 
deeper  inflictions  of  treachery,  is  abroad 
seeking  after  a  country.  It  has  been  re- 
peating with  annual  congratulations  for 
eighty  years  the  self-evident  truths  of 
the  document  which  declared  its  inde- 
pendence ;  now  it  discovers  that  more 
evidence  of  it  is  needed  than  successful 
trading  and  building  can  bring,  and  it 
sends  it  forth  afresh,  with  half  a  million 
of  glittering  specialities  to  enforce  its 
doctrines,  while  trade,  and  speculation, 
and  all  the  ambitions  of  prosperous  men, 
and  delicately  nurtured  lives,  and  other 
lives  as  dearly  cherished  and  nursed  to 
maturity,  are  sent  out  with  an  imperative 
commission  to  buy,  at  all  hazards,  a  real 
country,  to  exchange  what  is  precious  for 
the  sake  of  having  finally  what  we  dream- 
ed we  had  before,  —  the  most  precious 
of  all  earthly  things,  —  a  Commonwealth 
of  God.  Yes,  our  best  things  go,  like 
wads  for  guns,  to  bid  our  purpose  speak 
more  emphatically,  as  it  expresses  the 
overruling  inspiration  of  the  hour. 

Is  this  really  the  character  of  our  war, 
or  is  it  only  an  ideal  picture  of  what  the 
war  might  be  ?  That  depends  solely 
upon  ourselves. 

Our  soldiers  kindle  nightly  their  biv- 
ouac fires  from  East  to  AVest,  and  set  their 
watch.  They  are  the  advance  posts  of 
the  great  idea,  which  is  destined  to  make 
a  country  as  it  advances  southwardly, 
and  to  settle  it  with  republicans.  If  we 
put  it  in  a  single  sentence,  "  Freedom  of 
industry  for  hand  and  brain  to  all  men," 
we  must  think  awhile  upon  it  before  we 
can  see  what  truths  and  temporal  advan- 
tages it  involves.  We  see  them  best,  in 
this  night  of  our  distress  and  trial,  by 
the  soldiers'  watch-fires.  They  encroach 
upon  the  gloom,  and  open  it  for  us  with 
hopes.     They  shine  like  the  stars  of  a 


deeper  sky  than  day  affords,  and  we  can 
see  a  land  stretching  to  the  Gulf,  and 
lying  expectant  between  either  sea,  whose 
surface  is  given  to  a  Republic  to  people 
and  civilize  for  the  sake  of  Man.  Who- 
ever is  born  here,  or  whoever  comes  here, 
brought  by  poverty  or  violence,  an  exile 
from  misery  or  from  power,  and  whatever 
be  his  ethnological  distinction,  is  a  repub- 
lican of  this  country  because  he  Is  a  man. 
Here  he  is  to  find  safety,  cooperation, 
and  welcome.  His  very  ignorance  and 
debasement  are  to  be  welcomed  by  a 
country  eager  to  exhibit  the  plastic  power 
of  its  divine  Idea, — how  animal  restrictions 
can  be  gradually  obliterated,  how  super- 
stition and  prejudice  must  die  out  of  stolid 
countenances  before  the  steady  gaze  of 
republican  good- will,  how  ethnic  pecu- 
liarities shall  subserve  the  great  plan  and 
be  absorbed  by  it.  The  country  no  longer 
will  have  a  conventional  creed,  that  men 
are  more  important  than  circumstances 
and  governments :  we  always  said  so,  but 
our  opinion  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  Know- 
Nothing  club,  a  slaveholding  cabal,  a  self- 
ish democracy :  it  will  have  a  living  faith, 
born  with  the  pangs  of  battle,  that  noth- 
ing on  earth  is  so  precious  as  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  men.  It  will  want  them,  to 
illustrate  its  preeminent  idea,  and  it  will 
go  looking  for  them  through  all  the  neg- 
lected places  of  the  world,  to  invite  them 
in  from  the  by-lanes  and  foul  quarters  of 
every  race,  expressly  to  show  that  man  is 
superior  to  his  accidents,  by  bringing  their 
bodies  into  a  place  where  their  souls  can 
get  the  better  of  them.  Where  can  that, 
be  except  where  a  democracy  has  been 
waging  a  religious  war  against  its  own 
great  evil,  and  has  repented  in  blood  for 
having  used  all  kinds  of  men  as  the  white 
and  black  pawns  in  its  games  of  selfish 
politics,  with  its  own  country  for  the 
board,  and  her  peace  and  happiness  ly- 
ing in  the  pool  for  stakes  ?  Where  can 
man  be  respected  best  except  here,  where 
he  has  been  undervalued  most,  and  bitter- 
ness and  blood  have  sprung  from  that 
contempt  ? 

This  is  the  first  truly  religious  war  ever 
waned.     Can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
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religious  war  ?  Tliere  can  be  wars  in 
the  interest  of  different  theologies,  and 
mixed  wars  of  diplomacy  and  confessions 
of  belief,  wars  to  transfer  the  tradition  of 
infallibility  from  a  pope  to  a  book,  wars 
of  Puritans  against  the  divine  right  of 
kings  in  the  Old  World  and  the  natural 
rights  of  Indians  in  the  New,  in  all  of 
which  the  name  of  God  has  been  invoked 
for  sanction,  and  Scripture  has  been  quot- 
ed, and  Psalms  uplifted  on  the  battle-field 

,  for  encouragement.  And  it  is  true  that 
every  conflict,  in  which  there  are  ideas 
that  claim  their  necessary  development 
against  usage  and  authority,  has  a  relig- 
ious character  so  far  as  the  ideas  vindi- 

.  cate  God  by  being  good  for  man.  But  a 
purely  religious  war  must  be  one  to  re- 
store the  attributes  and  prerogatives  ot 
manhood,  to  confirm  primitive  rights  that 
are  given  to  finite  souls  as  fast  as  they 
are  created,  to  proclaim  the  creed  of  hu- 
manity, which  is  so  far  from  containing  a 
single  article  of  theology,  that  it  is  solely 
and  distinctively  religious  without  it,  be- 
cause it  proclaims  one  Father  in  heaven 
and  one  blood  upon  the  earth.  Manhood 
is  always  worth  fighting  for,  to  resist  and 
put  down  whatever  evil  tendency  impairs 
the  full  ability  to  be  a  man,  with  a  healthy 
soul  conscious  of  rights  and  duties,  own- 
ing its  gifts,  and  valuing  above  everything 
else  the  liberty  to  place  its  happiness  in 
being  noble  and  good.  Every  man  wages 
a  religious  war,  when  he  attacks  his  own 
passions  in  the  interest  of  his  own  human- 
ity. The  most  truly  religious  thing  that  a 
man  can  do  is  to  fight  his  way  through 
habits  and  deficiencies  back  to  the  pure 
manlike  elements  of  his  nature,  which  are 
the  ineffaceable  traces  of  the  Divine  work- 
manship, and  alone  really  worth  fighting 
for.  And  when  a  nation  imitates  this  pri- 
vate warfare,  and  attacks  its  own  gigantic 
evils,  lighted  through  past  deficiencies  and 
immediate  temptations  by  its  best  ideas, 
as  its  human  part  rallies  against  its  inhu- 
man, and  all  the  kingly  attributes  of  a 
freeborn  individual  rise  up  in  final  indig- 
nation against  its  slavish  attributes,  then 
commences  the  true  and  only  war  of  a 
people,  and  the  only  war  of  which  we 


dare  say,  though  it  have  the  repulsive 
features  that  belong  to  all  wars,  that  it 
is  religious.  But  that  we  do  say ;  for  it 
is  to  win  and  keep  the  unity  of  a  country 
for  the  great  purposes  of  mankind,  a  place 
where  souls  can  have  their  chances  to 
work,  with  the  largest  freedom  and  under 
the  fewest  disabilities,  at  the  divine  image 
stamped  upon  them, — to  get  here  the  tools, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  with  which 
to  strike  poverty  and  misery  out  of  those 
glorious  traces,  and  to  chisel  deep  and 
fresh  the  handwriting  where  God  says, 
This  is  a  Man  ! 

Here  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  expect- 
ing that  intellectual  as  well  as  political 
enlargement  will  succeed  this  trial  of  our 
country.  It  is  well  to  think  of  all  the  ap- 
proaching advantages,  even  those  remote 
ones  which  will  wear  the  forms  of  knowl- 
edge and  art.  For  it  is  undeniable,  that  a 
war  cannot  be  so  just  as  to  bring  no  evils 
in  its  train, —  not  only  the  disturbance  of 
all  kinds  of  industry,  the  suppression  of 
some,  the  difficulty  of  diverting,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  labor  towards  new  objects, 
—  not  only  financial  embarrassment  and 
exhaustion,  and  the  shadow  of  a  coming 
debt,  —  not  the  maiming  of  strong  men 
and  their  violent  removal  from  the  future 
labors  of  peace,  nor  the  emotional  suffer- 
ing of  thousands  of  families  whose  hearts 
are  in  the  field  with  their  dear  ones,  toss- 
ed to  and  fro  in  every  skirmish,  where 
the  balls  slay  more  than  the  bodies  which 
are  pierced  :  not  these  evils  alone,  —  nor 
the  feverish  excitement  of  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  people,  whose  gifts  and  intelli- 
gence are  all  distraught,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  every  bulletin,  —  nor  yet  the  possible 
violations  of  private  rights,  and  the  over- 
riding of  legal  defences,  which,  when  once 
attempted  in  a  state  of  war,  is  not  always 
relinquished  on  the  return  of  peace. 
These  do  not  strike  us  so  much  as  the  mor- 
al injury  which  many  weak  and  passion- 
ate minds  sustain  from  the  necessity  of 
destroying  life,  of  ravaging  and  burning, 
of  inflicting  upon  the  enemy  politic  dis- 
tresses. There  will  be  a  taint  in  the  army 
and  the  community  which  will  endure  in 
the  relations  of  pacific  life.     And  more 
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than  half  a  million  of  men,  who  have  tast- 
ed the  fierce  joy  of  battle,  have  suSered 
the  moral  privations  and  dangers  of  the 
camp,  are  to  be  returned  suddenly  to  us, 
and  east  adrift,  with  no  hope  of  finding 
immediate   employment,   and  hankering 
for  some  excitements  to  replace  those  of 
the  distant  field.    If  little  truth  and  little 
conscience  have  been  at  stake,  these  are 
the  reasons  which  make  wars  so  demoral- 
izing :  they  leave  society  restored  to  peace, 
but  still  at  war  within  itself,  infested  by 
those  strange  cravings,  and  tempted  by  a 
new  ambition,  that  of  waging  successful 
wars.     This  will  be  the  most  dangerous 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  after  the 
termination  of  this  war ;  for  it  will  see  its 
own  ideas  more  clearly  than  ever  before, 
and  long  to  propagate  them  with  its  bat- 
tle-ardors  and   its  scorn  of  hypocritical 
foreign  neutralities.      We  have  the  ele- 
ments to  make  the  most  martial  nation  in 
the  world,  with  a  peculiar  combination  of 
patience  and  impulse,  coldness  and  daring, 
the  capacity  to  lie  in  watchful  calm  and 
to  move  with  the  vibrations  of  the  earth- 
quake.     And  if  ever  the  voice  of  our 
brother,  crying  out  to  us  from  the  ground 
of  any  country,  shall  sigh  among  the  drums 
which  are  then  gathering  dust  in  our  ar- 
senals, the  long  roll  would  wake  again, 
and  the  arms  would  rattle  in  that  sound, 
which  is  part  of  the  speech  of  Liberty. 
But  it  is  useless  to  affirm  or  to  deny  such 
possibilities.   It  is  plain,  however,  that  we 
are  organizing  most  formidable  elements, 
and  learning  how  to  forge  them  into  bolts. 
The  spirit  of  the  people,  therefore,  must 
be  high  and  pure.     The  more  emphati- 
cally we  declare,  in  accordance  with  the 
truth,  that  this  war  is  for  a  religious  pur- 
pose, to  prepare  a  country  for  the  grow- 
ing of  souls,  a  place  where  every  element 
of  material  success  and  all  the  ambitions 
of  an  enthusiastic  people  shall  only  pro- 
vide fortunate  circumstances,  so  that  men 
can  be  educated  in  the  freedom  which 
faith,  knowledge,  and  awe  before  the  In- 
visible secure,  the  better  will  it  be  for  us 
when  peace  returns.     A  great  believing 
people  will  more  readily  absorb  the  hurts 
of  war.     Spiritual  vitality  will  throw  oflf 


vigorously  the  malaria  which  must  arise 
from  deserted  fields  of  battle.  It  must  be 
our  daily  supplication  to  feel  the  religious 
purport  of  the  truths  for  which  we  fight. 
We  must  disavow  vindictiveness,  and 
purge  our  hearts  of  it.  There  must  be 
no  vulgar  passion  illustrated  by  our  glo- 
rious arms.  And  when  we  say  that  we 
are  fighting  for  mankind,  to  release  souls 
and  bodies  from  bondage,  we  must  under- 
stand, without  affectation,  that  we  are 
fighting  for  the  slaveholder  himself,  who 
knows  it  not,  as  he  hurls  his  iron  disbe- 
lief and  hatred  against  us.  For  we  are 
to  have  one  country,  all  of  whose  children 
shall  repeat  in  unison  its  noble  creed, 
which  the  features  of  the  land  itself  pro- 
claim, and  whose  railroads  and  telegraphs 
are  its  running-hand. 

How  often  we  have  enumerated  and 
deprecated  the  evils  of  war !  The  Mexi- 
can War,  in  which  Slavery  herself  involv- 
ed us,  (using  the  power  of  the  Republic 
against  which  she  conspired  to  further 
her  conspiracy,)  gave  us  occasion  to  ex- 
tol the  benefits  of  peace,  and  to  draw  up 
a  formidable  indictment  against  the  spir- 
it which  lusted  for  the  appeal  to  arms. 
We  have  not  lusted  for  it,  and  the  bene- 
fits of  peace  seem  greater  than  ever ;  but 
the  benefits  of  equity  and  truth  seem 
greater  than  all.  Show  me  justice,  or  try 
to  make  me  unjust,  —  force  upon  me  at 
the  point  of  the  sword  the  unspeakable 
degradation  of  abetting  villany,  and  I  will 
seize  the  hilt,  if  I  can,  and  write  my  pro- 
test clear  with  the  blade,  and  while  I  have 
it  in  my  hand  I  will  reap  what  advantages 
are  possible  in  the  desolation  which  it 
makes. 

Among  these  advantages  of  a  war  wa- 
ged to  secure  the  rights  of  citizenship  to 
all  souls  will  be  the  excitement  of  a  na- 
tional intellectual  life,  which  will  take  on 
the  various  forms  of  a  national  literature. 
This  is  to  be  expected  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  our  arms  will  achieve  unity. 
By  this  is  meant  not  only  that  there  will 
be  a  real  union  of  all  the  States,  conse- 
quent upon  an  eventual  agreement  in 
great  political  and  moral  ideas,  but  also 
that  this  very  consent  will  bring  the  dif- 
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ferent  characteristic  groups  of  the  coun- 
try so  near  together,  in  feeling  and  mu- 
tual appreciation,  and  with  a  free  inter- 
change of  traits,  that  ■we  shall  begin  to 
have  a  nationality.  And  there  can  be  no 
literature  until  there  is  a  nation ;  when 
the  varieties  of  the  popular  life  begin  to 
coalesce,  as  all  sections  are  drawn  togeth- 
er towards  the  centre  of  great  political 
ideas  which  the  people  themselves  estab- 
lish, there  will  be  such  a  rich  develop- 
ment of  intellectual  action  as  the  Old 
"World  has  not  seen.  Without  this  unity, 
literature  may  be  cultivated  by  cliques 
of  men  of  talent,  who  are  chiefly  stimu- 
lated to  express  themselves  by  observing 
the  thought  and  beauty  which  foreign 
intellects  and  past  times  produced ;  but 
their  productions  will  not  spring  from  the 
country's  manifold  life,  nor  express  its 
mighty  individuality.  The  sections  of 
the  country  which  are  nearest  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  Old  World  will  furnish 
the  readiest  writers  and  the  most  polish- 
ed thinkers,  until  the  New  World  dwarfs 
the  Old  World  by  its  unity,  and  inspires 
the  best  brains  with  the  collected  rich- 
ness of  the  popular  heart.  Up  to  the 
period  of  this  war  the  country's  most 
original  men  have  been  those  who,  by 
protesting  against  its  evils  and  displaying 
a  genius  emancipated  from  the  prescrip- 
tions of  Church  and  State,  have  prophe- 
sied the  revolution,  and  given  to  Amer- 
ica the  first  rich  foretaste  of  her  growing 
mind.  The  thunder  rolled  up  the  sky  in 
the  orator's  great  periods,  the  lightning 
began  to  gleam  in  the  preacher's  moral 
indignation,  the  glittering  steel  slumbered 
uneasily  and  showed  Its  half-drawn  men- 
ace from  the  subtle  lines  of  poets  and  es- 
sayists who  have  been  carrying  weapons 
these  twenty  years ;  their  souls  thirsted 
for  an  opportunity  to  rescue  fair  Liber- 
ty from  the  obscene  rout  who  had  her  in 
durance  for  their  purposes,  and  to  hail 
her  accession  to  a  lawful  throne  with  the 
rich  gifts  of  knowledge,  use,  and  beauty,  a 
homage  that  only  free  minds  can  pay,  and 
only  when  freedom  claims  it.  We  do  not 
forget  the  literary  activity  with  which  a 
thousand  ready  intellects  have  furnished 


convenient  food  for  the  people  :  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  books,  nor  of  the  am- 
bition to  attempt  all  the  intellectual  forms. 
Some  of  this  pabulum  was  not  good  for  a 
growing  frame ;  the  excuse  for  oflTering 
it  may  be  found  in  the  exigencies  of 
squatter-life.  We  are  a  notable  people 
for  our  attachment  to  the  fr}ing-pan,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  shifty  uten- 
sil :  it  can  be  slung  at  the  saddle-bow  or 
carried  in  a  valise,  it  will  bear  the  jolting 
of  a  corduroy  road,  and  furnish  a  camp- 
mess  in  the  minimum  of  time  out  of  mate- 
rial that  was  perhaps  but  a  moment  be- 
fore sniffing  or  pecking  at  its  rim.  A 
very  little  blaze  sets  the  piece  of  cold  fat 
swimming,  and  the  black  cavity  soon 
glows  and  splutters  wilh  extemporaneous 
content.  But  what  dreams  howl  about 
the  camp-fires,  what  hideous  scalping-hu- 
mor  creeps  from  the  leathery  supper  into 
the  limbs  and  blood  of  the  adventurous 
pioneer  ! 

No  better,  and  quite  as  scrofulous,  has 
been  the  nourishment  furnished  by  the 
rhetorical  time-servers  and  polished  con- 
ventionalists, whose  gifts  have  been  all 
directed  against  the  highest  good  of  the 
country's  mind,  to  offer  sweets  to  its  cry- 
ing conscience,  and  draughts  of  fierce  or 
languid  cordials  to  lull  the  uneasy  moods 
of  this  fast-growing  child  of  Liberty.  Such 
men  are  fabricators  of  smooth  speech ; 
they  have  brought  their  gilding  to  put  up- 
on the  rising  pillars  of  the  country,  in- 
stead of  strength  to  plant  them  firmly  in 
their  places  and  to  spread  the  protecting 
roof.  This  period  of  storm  will  wash  off 
their  dainty  work.  When  the  clean  gran- 
ite stands  where  it  should  to  shelter  the 
four-and-thlrcy  States  as  they  walk  the 
vast  colonnades  together,  intent  upon  the 
great  interchanges  of  the  country's  thought 
and  work,  this  tinsel  will  not  be  missed ; 
as  men  look  upon  the  grave  lines  that  as- 
sure them  of  security,  they  will  rejoice 
that  the  time  for  the  truly  beautiful  has 
arrived,  and  hasten  to  relieve  the  solid 
space  with  shapes  as  durable  as  the  im- 
agination which  conceives. 

There  must  be  a  great  people  before 
there  can   be   a  great  character  in  its 
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books,  its  instructions,  or  its  works  of  art. 
This  character  is  prophesied  only  in  part 
by  what  is  said  and  thought  while  the 
people  is  becoming  great,  and  the  molten 
constituents  are  sparkling  as  they  run  in- 
to their  future  form.  We  have  been  so 
dependent  upon  traditional  ideas  that  we 
suppose  an  epic,  for  instance,  to  be  the 
essential  proof  that  a  people  is  alive  and 
has  something  to  express.  Let  us  cease 
to  wonder  whether  there  will  ever  be  an 
American  poem,  an  American  symphony, 
or  an  American  Novum  Organon.  It  is 
a  sign  of  weakness  and  subservience :  and 
this  is  a  period  crowded  with  acts  of  eman- 
cipation. We  cannot  escape  from  the 
past,  if  we  would ;  we  have  a  right  to  in- 
herit all  the  previous  life  of  men  that  does 
not  surfeit  us  and  impede  our  proper  work, 
but  let  us  stop  our  unavailing  sighs  for 
Iliads.  The  newspaper  gathers  and  cir- 
culates all  true  achievements  faster  than 
blind  poets  can  plod  round  with  the  sto- 
ry. The  special  form  of  the  epic  answer- 
ed to  a  state  of  society  when  the  harper 
connected  cities  with  his  golden  wire, 
slowly  unrolling  its  burden  as  he  went. 
Vibrations  travel  faster  now ;  men  would 
be  foolish  to  expect  that  the  new  life  will 
go  journeying  in  classic  vehicles.  When 
the  imagination  becomes  free,  it  can  in- 
vent forms  equally  surprising  and  bet- 
ter adapted   to   the  face   of  the   coun- 

try. 

There  is  no  part  of  this  country  which 
has  not  its  broad  characters  and  ten- 
dencies, different  from  anything  ever 
seen  before,  imperfect  while  they  are 
doomed  to  isolation,  during  which  they 
show  only  a  maimed  and  grotesque  vital- 
ity. The  religious  tendency  is  different, 
the  humor  is  different,  the  imagination 
differs  from  anything  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic. And  the  East  differs  from  the  West, 
the  North  from  the  South  ;  and  the  Pa- 
cific States  will  have  also  to  contribute 
gifts  peculiar  to  themselves,  as  the  silt  of 
the  Sacramento  glitters  unHke  that  of 
the  Merrimac  or  the  Potomac.  We  are 
not  yet  a  People ;  but  we  have  great,  viv- 
id masses  of  popular  life,  which  a  centu- 
ry of  literary  expression  will  not  exhaust. 


All  these  passionate  characters  are  run- 
ning together  in  this  general  danger, 
having  seized  a  weapon  :  they  have  found 
an  idea  in  common,  they  are  pervaded 
by  their  first  really  solemn  feeling,  they 
issue  the  same  word  for  the  night  from 
East  to  West.  The  nationality  thus  com- 
menced will  introduce  the  tendency  to 
blend  in  place,  of  the  tendency  to  keep 
apart,  and  each  other's  gifts  will  pass  sym- 
pathetically from  hand  to  hand. 

The  heightened  life  of  this  epoch  is  an- 
other cause  which  shall  prepare  a  great 
development  of  intellectual  forms.  Ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm  pervade  all  class- 
es of  the  people.  All  the  primitive  emo- 
tions of  the  human  heart  —  friendship, 
scorn,  sympathy,  human  and  religious 
love  —  break  into  the  liveliest  expres- 
sion, penetrate  every  quarter  of  society ; 
a  great  river  is  let  loose  from  the  rugged 
mountain-recesses  of  the  people ;  its  wa- 
ters, saturated  with  Nature's  simple  fer- 
tility, cover  the  whole  country,  and  will 
not  retire  without  depositing  their  renew- 
ing elements.  A  sincere  and  humble 
people  is  feeling  the  exigency.  A  mil- 
lion families  have  fitted  out  their  volun- 
teers with  the  most  sumptuous  of  all  equip- 
ments, which  no  Government  could  fur- 
nish, love,  tears  of  anxiety  and  pride, 
last  kisses  and  farewells,  and  prayers 
more  heaven -cleaving  than  a  time  of 
peace  can  breathe.  What  an  invisible 
cloud  of  domestic  pathos  overhung  for  a 
year  the  course  of  the  Potomac,  and  set- 
tled upon  those  huts  and  tents  where  the 
best  part  of  home  resided !  what  an  ebb 
and  flow  of  letters,  bearing  solemnity  and 
love  upon  their  surface  !  what  anxiety 
among  us,  with  all  its  brave  housekeeping 
shifts,  to  keep  want  from  the  door  while  la- 
bor is  paralyzed,  and  the  strong  arms  have 
beaten  their  ploughshares  into  swords ! 
What  self-sacrifice  of  millions  of  humble 
wives  and  daughters  whose  works  and 
sorrows  are  now  refining  the  history  of 
their  country,  and  lifting  the  popular  no- 
bleness :  they  are  giving  all  that  they 
are  to  keep  their  volunteers  in  the  field. 
The  flag  waves  over  no  such  faithful- 
ness ;  its  stars  sparkle  not  like  this  sin- 
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ceritv.  The  feeling  and  heroism  of  the 
women  are  enough  to  refresh  and  to  re- 
mould the  generation.  Like  subtle  light- 
ning, the  "womanly  nature  is  penetrating 
the  life  of  the  age.  From  every  railroad- 
station  the  ponderous  train  bore  off  its 
freight  of  living  valor,  amid  the  cheers 
of  sympathizing  thousands  who  clustered 
upon  every  shed  and  pillar,  and  yearned 
forward  as  if  to  make  their  tumultuous 
feelings  the  motive  power  to  carry  those 
dear  friends  away.  What  an  ardent  and 
unquenchable  emotion  !  Drums  do  not 
throb  like  these  hearts,  bullets  do  not 
patter  like  these  tears.  There  is  not  a 
power  of  the  soul  which  is  not  vitalized 
and  expanded  by  these  scenes.  But  long 
after  the  crowd  vanishes,  there  stands  a 
woman  at  the  cornei-,  with  a  tired  child 


asleep  upon  her  shoulder  ;  the  bosom  does 
not  heave  so  strongly  as  to  break  its 
sleep.  There  are  no  regrets  in  the  calm, 
proud  face  ;  no,  indeed !  —  for  it  is  the 
face  of  our  country,  waiting  to  suffer  and 
be  strong  for  liberty,  and  to  put  resolute- 
ly the  dearest  thing  where  it  can  serve 
mankind.  In  her  face  read  the  history 
of  the  future  as  it  shall  be  sung  and  writ- 
ten by  pens  which  shall  not  know  whence 
their  sharpened  impulse  springs ;  the  page 
shall  reflect  the  working  of  that  woman's 
face,  daughter  of  the  people ;  and  when 
exulting  posterity  shall  draw  new  patriot- 
ism from  it,  and  declare  that  it  is  proud, 
pathetic,  resolved,  sublime,  they  shall  not 
yet  call  it  by  its  Christian  name,  for  that 
will  be  concealed  with  moss  upon  her  for- 
gotten head-stone 


AN  ORDER   FOR  A  PICTURE. 

O  GOOD  painter,  tell  me  true, 

Has  your  hand  the  cunning  to  draw 
Shapes  of  things  that  you  never  saw  ? 

Ay  ?     Well,  here  is  an  order  for  you. 

Woods  and  cornfields,  a  little  brown, — 
The  picture  must  not  be  over-bright,  — 
Yet  all  in  the  golden  and  gracious  light 

Of  a  cloud,  when  the  summer  sun  is  down. 

Alway  and  alway,  night  and  morn, 
Woods  upon  woods,  with  fields  of  com 
Lying  between  them,  not  quite  sere, 
And  not  in  the  full,  thick,  leafy  bloom, 
When  the  wind  can  hardly  find  breathing-room 

Under  their  tassels, —  cattle  near, 
Biting  shorter  the  short  green  grass. 
And  a  hedge  of  sumach  and  sassafras. 
With -bluebirds  twittering  all  around,  — 
(Ah,  good  painter,  you  can't  paint  sound  ! )  — 

These,  and  the  house  where  I  was  born, 
Low  and  little,  and  black  and  old, 
With  children,  many  as  it  can  hold, 
All  at  the  windows,  open  wide,  — 
Heads  and  shoulders  clear  outside,    \ 


\ 
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of  one  of  tbe  many  mysteries  in  life ;  for 
the  lack  of  appreciation  in  England  was 
no  longer  to  concern  her,  and,  unshackled 
and  unrestrained,  she  could  feel  herself 
surrounded  by  the  genial  atmosphere  of 
loving  listeners.  But  perhaps  it  was  not 
lawful  that  she  should  further  impart 
these  great  secrets  which  she  had  learned. 
"  I  sometimes  think,"  she  murmurs, "  when 
women  try  to  rise  too  high  either  In  their 
deeds  or  their  desires,  that  the  spirit 
which  bade  them  so  rise  sinks  back  be- 
neath the  weakness  of  their  earthly  con- 
stitution, and  never  appeals  again,  —  or 
else  that  the  spirit,  being  too  strong,  does 
away  with  the  mortal  altogether,  —  they 
die,  or  rather  they  live  again."  It  was 
like  forecasting  her  own  horoscope.  All 
suffering  seems  to  have  descended  upon 
her, —  and  there  are  some  natures  whose 
power  of  enjoyment,  so  Infinite,  yet  so 
deep  as  to  be  hidden,  Is  balanced  only  by 
as  Infinite  a  power  to  endure ;  she  learn- 
ed anew,  as  she  says,  and  intensely, 
"  what  a  long  dream  of  misery  Is  life 
from  which  health's  bloom  has  been  brush- 
ed,—  that  Irreparable  bloom,  —  and  how 
far  more  terrible  Is  the  doom  of  those  In 
whom  the  nerve-llfe  has  been  untoned." 
Sun-stroke  and  fever,  vibration  between 
opiates  at  night  and  tonics  at  noon, — 
but  the  flame  was  too  strong  to  fan  away 
lightly.  It  must  burn  Itself  out,  the  spir- 
it was  too  quenchless,  —  pain,  wretched- 
ness, exhaustion.  On  one  of  those  deli- 
cious days  that  came  In  the  middle  of 
this  year's  April,  —  warmth  and  fresh 
earth-smells  breathing  all  about,  —  the 
wide  sprays  of  the  lofty  boughs  lying 
tinged  in  rosy  purple,  a  web-like  tracery 
upon  the  sky  whose  azure  was  divine, — 
the  air  itself  lucid  and  mellow,  as  if  some 
star  had  been  dissolved  within  it,  —  on 


such  a  day  the  little  foreign  letter  came, 
telling  that  at  length  balm  had  dropped 
upon  the  weary  eyelids,— Elizabeth  Shep- 
pard  was  dead. 

But  In  the  midst  of  regret,  —  since  all 
lovely  examples  lend  their  strength,  since 
they  give  such  grace  even  to  the  stern 
facts  of  suffering  and  death,  and  since 
there  are  too  few  such  records  on  Heav- 
en's scroll,  —  be  glad  to  know  that  for 
every  throb  of  anguish,  for  every  swoon- 
ing lapse  of  pain,  there  was  one  beside 
her  with  tenderest  hands,  most  careful 
eyes,  most  yearning  and  revering  heart, 
—  one  Into  whose  sacred  grief  our  Intru- 
sion Is  denied,  but  the  remembrance  of 
whose  long  and  deep  devotion  shall  en- 
dure while  there  are  any  to  tell  how 
Severn  watched  the  Roman  death-bed  of 
Keats  ! 

It  Is  Impossible  to  estimate  our  loss,  be- 
cause it  draws  upon  Infinitude ;  there  was 
so  much  growth  yet  possible  to  this  soul ; 
to  all  that  she  was  not  she  might  yet 
•  have  enlarged;  and  while  at  first  her 
audience  had  limits,  she  would  In  a  calm 
and  prosperous  future  have  become  that 
which  she  herself  described  in  saying 
that  a  really  vast  genius  who  Is  as  vast 
an  artist  will  affect  all  classes,  "  touch 
even  the  uninitiated  with  trembling  and 
delight,  and  penetrate  even  the  Ignorant 
with  strong.  If  transient  spell,  as  the  gal- 
vanic energy  binds  each  and  all  who 
embrace  in  the  chain-circle  of  grasping 
hands,  In  the  shock  of  perfect  sympathy." 
Nevertheless,  she  has  served  Art  Incal- 
culably,—  Art,  which  is  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  God  in  Nature.  And  If,  as  she 
believed.  In  spiritual  things  Beauty  is 
the  gage  of  Immortality,  the  pledge  may 
yet  be  redeemed  on  earth,  ever  forbid- 
ding her  memory  to  die. 
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When  first  1  saw  our  banner  wave 

Above  the  nation's  council-hall, 

I  heard  beneath  its  marble  wall 
The  clanking  fetters  of  the  slave  ! 

In  the  foul  market-place  I  stood, 

And  saw  the  Christian  mother  sold, 

And  childhood  with  its  locks  of  gold, 
Blue-eyed  and  fair  with  Saxon  blood. 

I  shut  my  eyes,  I  held  my  breath. 

And,  smothering  down  the  wrath  and  shame 
That  set  my  Northern  blood  aflame, 

Stood  silent  —  where  to  speak  was  death. 

Beside  me  gloomed  the  prison-cell 

Where  wasted  one  in  slow  decline 

For  uttering  simple  words  of  mine, 
And  loving  freedom  all  too  well. 

The  flag  that  floated  from  the  dome 

Flapped  menace  in  the  morning  air ; 

I  stood,  a  perilled  stranger,  where 
The  human  broker  made  his  home. 

For  crime  was  virtue :  Gown  and  Sword 
And  Law  their  threefold  sanction  gave, 
And  to  the  quarry  of  the  slave 

Went  hawking  with  our  symbol-bird. 

On  the  oppressor's  side  was  power  ; 

And  yet  I  knew  that  every  wrong, 

However  old,  however  strong, 
But  waited  God's  avenging  hour. 

I  knew  that  truth  would  crush  the  lie, — 
Somehow,  sometime,  the  end  would  be ; 
Yet  scarcely  dared  I  hope  to  see 

The  triumph  with  my  mortal  eye. 

But  now  I  see  it !     In  the  sun 

A  free  flag  floats  from  yonder  dome. 

And  at  the  nation's  hearth  and  home 
The  justice  long  delayed  is  done. 


^^^^•3  Astrcsa  at  the   Capitol. 

Not  as  we  hoped,  in  calm  of  prayer, 
The  message  of  deliverance  comes, 
But  heralded  by  roll  of  drums 

On  waves  of  battle-troubled  air  ! 

'Midst  sounds  that  madden  and  appall, 
The  song  that  Bethlehem's  shepherds  knew  ! 
The  harp  of  David  melting  through 

The  demon-agonies  of  Saul ! 

Not  as  we  hoped ;  —  but  what  are  we  ? 
Above  our  broken  dreams  and  plans 
God  lays,  with  wiser  hand  than  man's, 

The  corner-stones  of  liberty-, 

I  cavil  not  with  Him  :  the  voice 
That  freedom's  blessed  gospel  tells 
Is  sweet  to  me  as  silver  bells, 

Rejoicing  !  — yea,  I  will  rejoice  ! 

Dear  friends  still  toiling  in  the  sun,  — 
Ye  dearer  ones  who,  gone  before, 
Are  watching  from  the  eternal  shore 

The  slow  work  by  your  hands  begun,  — 

Eejoice  with  me  !  The  chastening  rod 
Blossoms  with  love  ;  the  furnace  heat 
Grows  cool  beneath  His  blessed  feet 

Whose  form  is  as  the  Son  of  God  ! 

Eejoice  !     Our  Marah's  bitter  springs 
Are  sweetened  ;  on  our  ground  of  grief 
Rise  day  by  day  in  strong  relief 

The  prophecies  of  better  things. 

Rejoice  in  hope  !     The  day  and  night 
Are  one  with  God,  and  one  with'^them 
Who  see  by  faith  the  cloudy  hem 

Of  Judgment  fringed  with  Mercy's  light ! 
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PERE   ANTOINE'S    DATE-PALM. 


A  LEGEND  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 


MISS   BADEAU. 

It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact :  Miss 
Badeau  is  a  Rebel. 

Mr.  Beauregard's  cannon  had  not  done 
battering  the  walls  of  Sumter,  when  Miss 
Badeau  was  packed  up,  labelled,  and  sent 
North,  where  she  has  remained  ever  since 
in  a  sort  of  aromatic,  rose-colored  state 
of  rebellion. 

She  is  not  one  of  your  blood-thirsty 
Rebels,  you  know ;  she  has  the  good  sense 
to  shrink  with  horror  from  the  bare  men- 
tion of  those  heathen  who,  at  Manassas  and 
elsewhere,  wreaked  their  unmanly  spite 
on  the  bodies  of  dead  heroes :  still  she  is 
a  bitter  httle  Rebel,  with  blonde  hair,  su- 
perb eyelashes,  and  two  brothers  in  the 
Confederate  service,  —  if  I  may  be  allow- 
ed to  club  the  statements.  When  I  look 
across  the  narrow  strait  of  our  boarding- 
house  table,  and  observe  what  a  hand- 
some wretch  she  is,  I  begin  to  think  that 
if  Mi\  Seward  does  n't  presently  take  her 
in  charge,  I  shall. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  am  going  to 
relate  :  they  merely  illustrate  how  wildly 
a  fellow  will  write,  when  the  eyelashes  of 
a  pretty  woman  get  tangled  with  his  pen. 
So  I  let  them  stand,  —  as  a  warning. 

3kly  exordium  should  have  taken  this 
shape  :  — 

"  I  hope  and  trust,"  remarked  Miss  Ba- 
deau, in  that  remarkably  scathing  tone 
which  she  assumes  in  alluding  to  the 
U.  S.  Y.,  "  I  hope  and  trust,  that,  when 
your  five  hundred  thousand,  more  or  less, 
men  capture  my  New  Orleans,  they  will 
have  the  good  taste  not  to  injure  Pere 
Antoine's  Date-Palm." 

"  Not  a  hair  of  its  head  shall  be  touch- 
ed," I  replied,  without  having  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  I  was  talking  about. 

"  Ah  !  I  hope  not,"  she  said. 


There  was  a  certain  tenderness  in  her 
voice  which  struck  me. 

"  Who  is  Pere  Antoine  ?  "  I  ventured 
to  ask.  "  And  what  is  this  tree  that  seems 
to  interest  you  so  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you." 

Then  Miss  Badeau  told  me  the  follow- 
ing legend,  which  I  think  worth  writing 
down.  If  it  should  appear  tame  to  the 
reader,  it  will  be  because  I  have  n't  a 
black  ribbed-silk  dress,  and  a  strip  of 
point-lace  around  my  throat,  like  Miss 
Badeau ;  it  will  be  because  I  have  n't  her 
eyes  and  lips  and  music  to  tell  it  with, 
confound  me  ! 


II. 


THE   LEGEND. 

Near  the  levee  (quay)  and  not  far  from 
the  old  French  Cathedral,  in  New  Or- 
leans, stands  a  fine  date-palm,  some  thirty 
feet  high,  growing  out  in  the  open  air  as 
sturdily  as  if  its  roots  were  sucking  sap 
from  their  native  earth.  Sir  Charles  Ly- 
ell,  in  his  "  Second  Visit  to  the  United 
States,"  mentions  this  exotic  : — "  The  tree 
is  seventy  or  eighty  years  old ;  for  Pere 
Antoine,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who 
died  about  twenty  years  ago,  told  Mr. 
Bringier  that  he  planted  it  himself,  when 
he  was  young.  In  his  will  he  provided 
that  they  who  succeeded  to  this  lot  of 
ground  should  forfeit  it,  if  they  cut  down 
the  palm." 

Wishing  to  learn  something  of  Pere 
Antoine's  history,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  made 
inquiries  among  the  ancient  Creole  in- 
habitants of  the  faubourg.  That  the  old 
priest,  in  his  last  days,  became  very  much 
emaciated,  that  he  walked  about  the 
streets  like  a  mummy,  that  he  gradually 
dried  up,  and  finally  blew  away,  was  the 
meagre  result  of  the  tourist's  investiga- 
tions. 
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When  Lafayette  heard  that  the  troops 
had  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  —  instead 
of  to  New  York,  which  he  had  very  cor- 
rectly supposed  to  be  their  destination,  — 
he  thought  Cornwallis  was  going  to  strike 
at  Baltimore,  and  that  he  must  "  cut 
across "  to  Fredericksburg.  That  way 
he  marched  with  his  light  infantry.  His 
amazement  hardly  concealed  itself  when 
he  found  the  enemy  stopped  at  York- 
town.  Back  he  came  to  Williamsburg, 
and  wrote  to  Washington,  —  "If  a  fleet 
should  arrive  at  this  moment,  our  affairs 
will  take  a  very  fortunate  turn."  This 
was  on  the  6th  of  August.  On  the  1st 
of  September  he  could  write,  —  "  From 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  my  dear  Gen- 
eral, I  felicitate  you  on  the  arrival  of  the 

Freuch  fleet Thanks  to  you,  my 

dear  General,  I  am  in  a  charming  situ- 
ation, and  I  find  myself  at  the  head  of 
a  superb  corps."  The  Marquis  of  St. 
Simon  joined  him  with  three  thousand 
French  infantry  from  the  fleet,  —  and  at 
Williamsburg  they  effectually  kept  Corn- 
wallis from  escape  by  land,  as  the  French 
fleet  did  by  sea. 

The  only  proposal  which  Cornwallis 
made  to  save  his  corps  after  this  was 
carefully  considered,  and,  it  is  said,  at 
one  time  determined  on ;  but  it  was  final- 
ly rejected,  in  expectation  of  relief  from 
Clinton.  Just  now  that  we  are  begin- 
ning "  solid  operations  in  Virginia,"  and 
may  have  occasion  to  move  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  more  or  less,  up  the  long 
neck  of  land  Jbetween  York  and  James 
Rivers,  the  passage  is  an  interesting  one. 
Washington  had  not  yet  arrived.  The 
English  plan  was  to  attack  and  beat 
Lafayette  and  St.  Simon  before  Wash- 
ington joined  them.     The  English  col- 


umns were  to  move  from  Yorktown  so 
as  to  attack  Williamsburg  before  day- 
break. "  That  time  was  deemed  eligi- 
ble," says  Tarleton,  "  because  the  ground 
near  and  in  Williamsburg  is  cut  by  sev- 
eral ravines,  and  because  the  British 
column,  in  advancing  in  the  long  and 
straight  road  through  the  town,  would 
not  be  so  much  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
cannon  under  cover  of  the  night  as  dur- 
ing the  day."  Let  the  reader  remem- 
ber these  defiles,  as  he  traces  the  march 
of  another  column  from  Fort  Monroe 
through  Yorktown  to  Williamsburg,  with 
some  General  Magruder  falling  back  be- 
fore it,  watching  his  chances  to  strike. 
Cornwallis  gave  up  the  plan,  however, 
and  waited  for  the  help  from  Clinton, 
which  never  came.  On  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember Washington  and  Eochambeau 
joined  Lafayette ;  on  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober Cornwallis  capitulated,  and  for 
eighty  years  the  Virginian  campaigns 
were  over. 

There  is  not  one  subdivision  of  them 
but  is  touched  by  the  movements  of  to- 
day. Everything  is  changed,  indeed,  ex- 
cept Virginia.  But  Raccoon  Ford  and 
Bottom's  Bridge  are  where  they  were 
then.  The  division  which  marches  on 
Gordonsville  may  send  a  party  down  the 
"  Marquis's  Road,"  as  the  people  still  call 
the  wood-road  which  Lafayette  opened ; 
and  all  the  battles  of  the  next  month,*  in 
short,  will  be  fought  on  the  ground  famil- 
iar to  the  soldiers  of  eighty  years  ago. 

*  By  "the  next  month"  the  writer  meant 
May.  It  will  be  observed  that  his  article  was 
finally  prepared  for  the  press  on  the  second  of 
April.  It  has  not  since  been  changed.  The 
references  to  "Williamsburg,  the  Chickahominy, 
and  the  "neck  between  the  rivers"  are  not 
"prophecies  after  the  fact." 
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SUNTHIN'  IN  THE  PASTORAL  LINE. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Jaalam,  IT"*  May,  1862. 

Gentlemen,  —  At  the  special  request  of  Mr.  Biglow,  I  intended  to  inclose,  together  with 
his  own  contribution,  (into  M'hich,  at  my  suggestion,  he  has  thrown  a  little  more  of  pastoral  sen- 
timent than  usual,)  some  passages  from  my  sermon  on  the  day  of  the  National  Fast,  from  the 
text,  "Eeraember  them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them,"  Heb.  xiii.  3.  But  I  have  not 
leisure  sufficient  at  present  for  the  copying  of  them,  even  were  I  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
production  as  it  stands.  I  should  prefer,  I  confess,  to  contribute  the  entire  discourse  to  the 
pages  of  your  respectable  miscellany,  if  it  should  be  found  acceptable  upon  perusal,  especially 
as  I  find  the  difficulty  of  selection  of  greater  magnitude  than  I  had  anticipated.  What  passes 
■without  challenge  in  the  fervour  of  oral  delivery  cannot  always  stand  the  colder  criticism  of  the 
closet.  I  am  not  so  great  an  enemy  of  Eloquence  as  my  friend  Mr.  Biglow  would  appear  to  be 
from  some  passages  in  his  contribution  for  the  current  month.  I  would  not,  indeed,  hastily  sus- 
pect him  of  covertly  glancing  at  myself  in  his  somewhat  caustick  animadversions,  albeit  some 
of  the  phrases  he  girds  at  are  not  entire  strangers  to  my  lips.  I  am  a  more  hearty  admirer  of 
the  Puritans  than  seems  now  to  be  the  fashion,  and  believe,  that,  if  they  Hebraized  a  little  too 
much  in  their  speech,  they  showed  remarkable  practical  sagacity  as  statesmen  and  founders. 
But  such  phenomena  as  Puritanism  are  the  results  rather  of  great  religious  than  merely  social 
convulsions,  and  do  not  long  survive  them.  So  soon  as  an  earnest  conviction  has  cooled  into 
a  phrase,  its  work  is  over,  and  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  it  is  to  bury  it.  lie,  missa  est. 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Biglow  that  we  cannot  settle  the  great  political  questions 
which  are  now  presenting  themselves  to  the  nation  by  the  opinions  of  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel  as 
to  the  wants  and  duties  of  the  Jews  in  their  time,  nor  do  I  believe  that  an  entire  community 
with  their  feelings  and  views  would  be  practicable  or  even  agreeable  at  the  present  day.  At 
the  same  time  I  could  wish  that  their  habit  of  subordinating  the  actual  to  the  moral,  the  flesh  to 
the  spirit,  and  this  world  to  the  other  were  more  common.  They  had  found  out,  at  least,  the 
great  military  secret  that  soul  weighs  more  than  body.  —  Bat  I  am  suddenly  called  to  a  sick- 
bed in  the  household  of  a  valued  parishioner. 

With  esteem  and  respect. 
Your  ob'  serv'. 

Homer  Wilbuk. 

Once  git  a  smell  o'  musk  into  a  draw 

An'  it  clings  hold  like  precerdents  in  law : 

Your  gran'nia'am  put  it  there, — when,  goodness  knows, — 

To  jes'  this-worldify  her  Sunday-clo'es  ; 

But  the  old  chist  wun't  sarve  her  gran'son's  wife, 

(  For,  'thout  new  fuunitoor,  wut  good  in  life  ?) 

An'  so  ole  clawfoot,  from  the  precinks  dread 

O'  the  spare-chamber,  slinks  into  the  shed, 

Where,  dim  with  dust,  it  fust  or  last  subsides 

To  holdin'  seeds  an'  fifty  things  besides  ; 

But  better  days  stick  fast  in  heart  an'  husk, 

An'  all  you  keep  in  't  gits  a  scent  o'  musk. 

Jes'  so  with  poets  :  wut  they  've  airly  read 

Gits  kind  o'  worked  into  their  heart  an'  head. 

So  's  't  they  can't  seem  to  write  but  jest  on  sheers 

With  furrin  countries  or  played-out  ideers. 

Nor  hev  a  feelin',  ef  it  doos  n't  smack 

O'  wut  some  critter  chose  to  feel  'way  back  : 

This  makes  'em  talk  o'  daisies,  larks,  an'  things, 

Ez  though  we  'd  nothin'  here  that  blows  an'  sings, — 
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(  Why,  I  'd  give  more  for  one  live  bobolink 
Than  a  square  mile  o'  larks  in  printer's  ink,)  — 
This  makes  'em  think  our  fust  o'  May  is  May, 
Which  't  ain't,  for  all  the  aJmanicks  can  say. 

0  little  city-gals,  don't  never  go  it 
Blind  on  the  word  o'  noospaper  or  poet ! 
They  're  apt  to  puff,  an'  May-day  seldom  looks 
Up  in  the  countiy  ez  it  doos  in  books  ; 

They  're  no  more  like  than  hornets'-nests  an'  hives, 
Or  printed  sarmons  be  to  holy  lives. 
I,  with  my  trouses  perched  on  cow-hide  boots, 
Tuggin'  my  foundered  feet  out  by  the  roots, 
Hev  seen  ye  come  to  fling  on  April's  hearse 
Your  muslin  nosegays  from  the  milliner's, 
Puzzlin'  to  find  dry  ground  your  queen  to  choose, 
An'  dance  your  throats  sore  in  morocker  shoes : 

1  've  seen  ye  an'  felt  proud,  thet,  come  wut  would, 
Our  Pilgrim  stock  wuz  pithed  with  hardihood. 
Pleasure  doos  make  us  Yankees  kind  o'  winch, 
Ez  though  't  wuz  sunthin*  paid  for  by  the  inch ; 
But  yit  we  du  contrive  to  woi-ry  thru, 

E£  Dooty  tells  us  thet  the  thing  's  to  du, 
An'  kerry  a  hollerday,  ef  we  set  out, 
Ez  stiddily  ez  though  't  wuz  a  redoubt. 

I,  conntry-born  an'  bred,  know  where  to  find 
Some  blooms  thet  make  the  season  suit  the  mind, 
An'  seem  to  metch  the  doubtin'  bluebird's  notes, — 
Half-vent'rin'  liverworts  in  furry  coats, 
Bloodroots,  whose  rolled-up  leaves  ef  you  oncurl, 
Each  on  'em  's  cradle  to  a  baby-pearl,  — 
But  these  are  jes'  Spring's  pickets  ;  sure  ez  sin, 
The  rebble  frosts  '11  try  to  drive  'em  in  ; 
For  half  our  May  's  so  awfully  like  May  n't, 
'T  would  rile  a  Shaker  or  an  evrige  saint ; 
Though  I  own  up  I  like  our  back'ard  springs 
Thet  kind  o'  haggle  with  their  greens  an'  things. 
An'  when  you  'most  give  up,  without  more  words 
Toss  the  fields  full  o'  blossoms,  leaves,  an'  birds  : 
Thet  's  Northun  natur',  slow  an'  apt  to  doubt. 
But  when  it  doos  git  stirred,  ther'  's  no  gin-out ! 

Fust  come  the  blackbirds  clatt'rin'  in  tall  trees. 
An'  settlin'  things  in  windy  Congresses,  — 
Queer  politicians,  though,  for  I  '11  be  skinned, 
Ef  all  on  'em  don't  head  aginst  the  wind. 
'Fore  long  the  trees  begin  to  show  belief,  — 
The  maple  crimsons  to  a  coral-reef. 
Then  safiern  swarms  swing  off  from  all  the  willers 
So  plump  they  look  like  yaller  caterpillars, 
Then  gray  hossches'nuts  leetle  hands  unfold 
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Softer  'n  a  baby's  be  at  three  days  old  : 
This  is  the  robin's  almanick ;  he  knows 
Thet  arter  this  ther'  's  only  blossom-snows ; 
So,  choosin'  out  a  handy  crotch  an'  spouse, 
He  goes  to  plast'rin'  his  adobe  house. 

Then  seems  to  come  a  hitch,  —  things  lag  behind, 
Till  some  fine  mornin'  Spring  makes  up  her  mind. 
An'  ez,  when  snow-swelled  rivers  cresh  their  dams 
Heaped-up  with  ice  thet  dovetails  in  an'  jams, 
A  leak  comes  spirtin'  thru  some  pin-hole  cleft, 
Grows  stronger,  fercer,  tears  out  right  an'  left, 
Then  all  the  waters  bow  themselves  an'  come, 
Suddin,  in  one  gret  slope  o'  shedderin'  foam, 
Jes'  so  our  Spring  gits  everythin'  in  tune 
An'  gives  one  leap  from  April  into  June  : 
Then  all  comes  crowdln'  in  ;  afore  you  think, 
The  oak-buds  mist  the  side-hill  woods  with  pink, 
The  catbird  in  the  laylbck-bush  is  loud. 
The  orchards  turn  to  heaps  o'  rosy  cloud, 
In  ellum-shrouds  the  flashin'  hangbird  clings 
An'  for  the  summer  vy'ge  his  hammock  slings, 
All  down  the  loose-walled  lanes  in  archin'  bowers 
The  barb'ry  droops  its  strings  o'  golden  flowers. 
Whose  shrinkin'  hearts  the  school-gals  love  to  try 
With  pins,  —  they  '11  worry  yourn  so,  boys,  bimeby  I 
But  I  don't  love  your  cat'logue  style,  —  do  you  ?  — 
Ez  ef  to  sell  all  Natur'  by  vendoo  ; 
One  word  with  blood  in  't  's  twice  ez  good  ez  two : 
'NufF  sed,  June  's  bridesman,  poet  o'  the  year. 
Gladness  on  wings,  the  bobolink,  is  here  ; 
Half-hid  in  tip-top  apple-blooms  he  swings, 
N  Or  climbs  aginst  the  breeze  with  quiverin'  wings, 

Or,  givin'  way  to  't  in  a  mock  despair, 
E.uns  down,  a  brook  o'  laughter,  thru  the  air. 

I  ollus  feel  the  sap  start  in  my  veins 

In  spring,  with  curus  heats  an'  prickly  pains, 

Thet  drive  me,  when  I  git  a  chance,  to  walk 

Off  by  myself  to  hev  a  privit  talk 

With  a  queer  critter  thet  can't  seem  to  'gree 

Along  o'  me  like  most  folks,  —  Mister  Me. 

Ther'  's  times  when  I  'm  unsoshle  ez  a  stone, 

An'  sort  o'  suffocate  to  be  alone, — 

I  'm  crowded  jes'  to  think  thet  folks  are  nigh, 

An'  can't  bear  nothin'  closer  than  the  sky  ; 

Now  the  wind  's  full  ez  shifty  in  the  mind 

Ez  wut  it  is  ou'-doors,  ef  I  ain't  blind. 

An'  sometimes,  in  the  fairest  sou'west  weather. 

My  innard  vane  pints  east  for  weeks  together, 

My  natur'  gits  all  goose-flesh,  an'  my  sins 

Come  drizzlin'  on  my  conscience  sharp  ez  pins  : 
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Wal,  et  sech  times  I  jes'  slip  out  o'  sight 
An'  take  it  out  in  a  fair  stan'-up  fight 
With  the  one  cuss  I  can't  lay  on  the  shelf, 
The  crook'dest  stick  in  all  the  heap,  —  Myself. 

'T  wuz  so  las'  Sabbath  arter  meetln'-time  : 

Findin'  my  feelins  would  n't  noways  rhyme 

With  nobody's,  but  off  the  hendle  flew 

An'  took  things  from  an  east-wind  pint  o'  view, 

I  started  off  to  lose  me  in  the  hills 

Where  the  pines  be,  up  back  o'  'Siah's  Mills  : 

Pines,  ef  you  're  blue,  are  the  best  friends  I  know, 

They  mope  an'  sigh  an'  sheer  your  feelins  so,  — 

They  hesh  the  ground  beneath  so,  tu,  I  swan, 

You  half-forgit  you  've  gut  a  body  on. 

Ther'  's  a  small  school'us'  there  where  four  roads  meet. 

The  door-steps  hollered  out  by  little  feet. 

An'  side-posts  carved  with  names  whose  owners  grew 

To  gret  men,  some  on  'em,  an'  deacons,  tu ; 

'T  ain't  used  no  longer,  coz  the  town  hez  gut 

A  high-school,  where  they  teach  the  Lord  knows  wut : 

Three-story  larnin'  's  pop'lar  now  ;  I  guess 

We  thriv'  ez  wal  on  jes'  two  stories  less. 

For  it  strikes  me  ther'  's  sech  a  thing  ez  sinnin' 

By  overloadin'  children's  vinderpinnin' : 

Wal,  here  it  wuz  I  larned  my  ABC, 

An'  it 's  a  kind  o'  favorite  spot  with  me. 

We  're  curus  critters :  Now  ain't  jes'  the  minute 
Thet  ever  fits  us  easy  while  we  're  in  it ; 
Long  ez  't  wuz  futur',  't  would  be  perfect  bliss, — 
Soon  ez  it  's  past,  tliet  time  's  wuth  ten  o'  this ; 
An'  yit  there  ain't  a  man  thet  need  be  told 
Thet  Now  's  the  only  bird  laj's  eggs  o'  gold. 
A  knee-high  lad,  I  used  to  plot  an'  plan 
An'  think  't  wuz  life's  cap-sheaf  to  be  a  man  5 
Now,  gittin'  gray,  there  's  nothin'  I  enjoy 
Like  dreamin'  back  along  into  a  boy  : 
So  the  ole  school'us'  is  a  place  I  choose 
Afore  all  others,  ef  I  want  to  muse  ; 
I  set  down  where  I  used  to  set,  an'  git 
My  boyhood  back,  an'  better  things  with  it,  — 
Faith,  Hope,  an'  sunthin',  ef  it  is  n't  Cherrity, 
It 's  want  o'  guile,  an'  thet 's  ez  gret  a  rerrity. 

Now,  'fore  I  knowed,  thet  Sabbath  arternoon 
Thet  I  sot  out  to  tramp  myself  in  tune, 
I  found  me  in  the  school'us'  on  my  seat, 
Drummin'  the  march  to  No-wheres  with  my  feet. 
Thinkin'  o'  nothin',  I  've  heerd  ole  folks  say, 
Is  a  hard  kind  o'  dooty  in  its  way : 
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It  's  thinkin'  eveiythln'  you  ever  knew, 

Or  ever  hearn,  to  make  your  feellns  blue. 

I  sot  there  tryiii'  that  on  for  a  spell : 

I  thought  o'  the  Rebellion,  then  o'  Hell, 

Which  some  folks  tell  ye  now  is  jest  a  metterfor 

(A  the'ry,  p'raps,  it  wun't  feel  none  the  better  for)  ; 

I  thought  o'  Reconstruction,  wut  we  'd  win 

Patchin'  our  patent  self-blow-up  agin  ; 

I  thought  ef  this  'ere  milkin'  o'  the  wits. 

So  much  a  month,  warn't  givin'  Natur'  fits,  — 

Ef  folks  warn't  druv,  findin'  their  own  milk  fail, 

To  work  the  cow  thet  hez  an  iron  tail, 

An'  ef  idees  'thout  ripenin'  in  the  pan 

Would  send  up  cream  to  humor  ary  man  : 

From  this  to  thet  I  let  my  worryin'  creep, 

Till  finally  I  must  ha'  fell  asleep. 

Our  lives  in  sleep  are  some  like  streams  thet  glide 
'Twixt  flesh  an'  sperrit  boundin'  on  each  side, 
Where  both  shores'  shadders  kind  o'  mix  an'  mingle 
In  sunthin'  thet  ain't  jes'  like  either  single  ; 
An'  when  you  cast  off  moorins  from  To-day, 
An'  down  towards  To-morrer  drift  away. 
The  imiges  thet  tengle  on  the  stream 
Make  a  new  upside-down'ard  world  o'  dream  : 
Sometimes  they  seem  like  sunrise-streaks  an'  warnins 
O'  wut  '11  be  in  Heaven  on  Sabbath-mornins, 
An',  mixed  right  in  ez  ef  jest  out  o'  spite, 
Sunthin'  thet  says  your  supper  ain't  gone  right, 
I  'm  gret  on  dreams,  an'  often,  when  I  wake, 
I  've  lived  so  much  it  makes  my  mem'ry  ache, 
An'  can't  skurce  take  a  cat-nap  in  my  cheer 
'Thout  hevin'  'em,  some  good,  some  bad,  all  queer. 

Now  I  wuz  settin'  where  I  'd  ben,  it  seemed, 

An'  ain't  sure  yit  whether  I  r'ally  dreamed, 

Nor,  ef  I  did,  how  long  I  might  ha'  slep'. 

When  I  hearn  some  un  stompin'  up  the  step, 

An'  lookin'  round,  ef  two  an'  two  make  four, 

I  see  a  Pilgrim  Father  in  the  door. 

He  wore  a  steeple-hat,  tall  boots,  an'  spurs 

With  rowels  to  'em  big  ez  ches'nut-burrs. 

An'  his  gret  sword  behind  him  sloped  away 

Long  'z  a  man's  speech  thet  dunno  wut  to  say.  — 

"  Ef  your  name  's  Biglow,  an'  your  given-name 

Hosee,"  sez  he,  "  it  's  arter  you  I  came  ; 

I  'm  your  gret-gran'ther  multiplied  by  three."  — 

*'  My  wut  ?  "  sez  I.  —  "  Your  gret-gret-gret,"  sez  he : 

"  You  would  n't  ha'  never  ben  here  but  for  me. 

Two  hunderd  an'  three  year  ago  this  May 

The  ship  I  come  in  sailed  up  Boston  Bay ; 

I  'd  bftn  a  cunnle  in  our  Civil  War,  — 
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But  vnxi  on  airtli  hev  you  gut  up  one  for  ? 

I  'm  told  you  write  in  public  prints  :  ef  true, 

It  's  nateral  you  should  know  a  thing  or  two."  — 

"  Thet  air  's  an  argymunt  I  can't  endorse,  — 

'T  would  prove,  coz  you  wear  spurs,  you  kep'  a  horse  : 

For  brains,"  sez  I,  "  wutever  you  may  think, 

Ain't  boun'  to  cash  the  drafs  o'  pen-an'-ink,  — 

Though  mos'  folks  write  ez  ef  they  hoped  jes'  quickenin' 

The  churn  would  argoo  skim-milk  into  thickenin' ; 

But  skim-milk  ain't  a  thing  to  change  its  view 

O'  usefleness,  no  more  'n  a  smoky  flue. 

But  du  pray  tell  me,  'fore  we  furder  go. 

How  in  all  Natur'  did  you  come  to  know 

'Bout  our  affairs,"  sez  I,  "  in  Kingdom-Come  ?  "  — 

"  Wal,  I  worked  round  at  sperrit-rappin'  some, 

In  hopes  o'  larnin'  wut  wuz  goin'  on," 

Sez  he,  "  but  mejums  lie  so  like  all-split 

Thet  I  concluded  it  wuz  best  to  quit. 

But,  come  now,  ef  you  wun't  confess  to  knowin', 

You  've  some  conjecturs  how  the  thing  's  a-goin'."  — 

"  Gran'ther,"  sez  I,  "  a  vane  warn't  never  known 

Nor  asked  to  hev  a  jedgment  of  its  own  ; 

An'  yit,  ef  't  ain't  gut  rusty  in  the  jints, 

It 's  safe  to  trust  its  say  on  certin  pints  : 

It  knows  the  wind's  opinions  to  a  T, 

An'  the  wind  settles  wut  the  weather  'U  be."  — 

"  I  never  thought  a  scion  of  our  stock 

Could  grow  the  wood  to  make  a  weathercock ; 

When  I  wuz  younger  'n  you,  skurce  more  'n  a  shaver, 

No  airthly  wind,"  sez  he,  "  could  make  me  waver  ! " 

(  Ez  he  said  this,  he  clinched  his  jaw  an'  forehead, 

Hitchin'  his  belt  to  bring  his  sword-hilt  forrard.)  — 

"  Jes'  so  it  wuz  with  me,"  sez  I,  "  I  swow, 

When  I  wuz  younger  'n  wut  you  see  me  now,  — 

Nothin',  from  Adam's  fall  to  Huldy's  bonnet, 

Thet  I  warn't  full-cocked  with  my  jedgment  on  it ; 

But  now  I  'm  gittin'  on  in  life,  I  find 

It 's  a  sight  harder  to  make  up  my  mind,  — 

Nor  I  don't  often  try  tu,  when  events 

Will  du  It  for  me  free  of  all  expense. 

The  moral  question  's  ollus  plain  enough,  — 

It  's  jes'  the  human-natur'  side  thet  's  tough ; 

Wut  's  best  to  think  may  n't  puzzle  me  nor  you,  — 

The  pinch  comes  in  decidin'  wut  to  du  ; 

Ef  you  read  History,  all  runs  smooth  ez  grease, 

Coz  there  the  men  ain't  nothin'  more  'n  idees,  — 

But  come  to  make  it,  ez  we  must  to-day, 

Th'  idees  hev  arms  an'  legs  an'  stop  the  way : 

It 's  easy  fixin'  things  in  facts  an'  figgers,  — 

They  can't  resist,  nor  warn't  brought  up  with  niggers ; 

But  come  to  try  your  the'ry  on,  —  why,  then 

Your  facts  an'  figgers  change  to  ign'ant  men 
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Actin'  ez  ugly  " "  Smite  'em  hip  an'  thigh  ! " 

Sez  gi'an'ther,  "  an'  let  every  man-child  die  ! 
Oh  for  three  weeks  o'  Crommle  an'  the  Lord  ! 

0  Israel,  to  your  tents  an'  grind  the  sword  ! "  — 
"  Thet  kind  o'  thing  worked  wal  in  ole  Judee, 
But  you  forgit  how  long  it  's  ben  A.  D. ; 

You  think  thet 's  ellerkence,  —  I  call  it  shoddy, 
A  thing,"  sez  I,  "  wun't  cover  soul  nor  body ; 

1  like  the  plain  all-wool  o'  common-sense, 

Thet  warms  ye  now,  an'  will  a  twelvemonth  hence. 

You  took  to  follerin'  where  the  Prophets  beckoned, 

An',  fust  you  knowed  on,  back  come  Charles  the  Second ; 

Now  wut  I  want 's  to  hev  all  we  gain  stick, 

An'  not  to  start  Millennium  too  quick  ; 

We  hain't  to  punish  only,  but  to  keep, 

An'  the  cure  's  gut  to  go  a  cent'ry  deep." — 

"  Wal,  milk-an'-water  ain't  a  good  cement," 

Sez  he,  "  an'  so  you  '11  find  it  in  th'  event ; 

Ef  reshness  venters  sunthin',  shilly-shally 

Loses  ez  often  wut 's  ten  times  the  vally. 

Thet  exe  of  ourn,  when  Charles's  neck  gut  split, 

Opened  a  gap  thet  ain't  bridged  over  yit : 

Slav'ry  's  your  Charles,  the  Lord  hez  gin  the  exe," 

"  Our  Charles,"  sez  I,  "  hez  gut  eight  million  necks. 

The  hardest  question  ain't  the  black  man's  right, — 

The  trouble  is  to  'mancipate  the  white  ; 

One  's  chained  in  body  an'  can  be  sot  free, — 

The  other  's  chained  in  soul  to  an  idee  : 

It  's  a  long  job,  but  we  shall  worry  thru  it ; 

Ef  bag'nets  fail,  the  spellin'-book  must  do  it."  — 

"  Hosee,"  sez  he,  "  I  think  you  're  goin'  to  fall :  • 

The  rettlesnake  ain't  dangerous  in  the  tail ; 

This  'ere  rebellion  's  nothin'  but  the  rettle,  — 

You  '11  stomp  on  thet  an'  think  you  've  won  the  bettle  ; 

It  's  Slavery  thet 's  the  fangs  an'  thinkin'  head, 

An'  ef  you  want  selvation,  cresh  it  dead,  — 

An'  cresh  it  suddin,  or  you  '11  larn  by  waitin' 

Thet  Chance  wun't  stop  to  listen  to  debatin' ! "  — 

"  God's  truth ! "  sez  I,  —  "  an'  ef  /  held  the  club, 

An'  knowed  jes'  where  to  strike,  —  but  there  's  the  rub ! "  — 

"  Strike  soon,"  sez  he,  "  or  you  '11  be  deadly  aihn',  — 

Folks  thet 's  afeared  to  fail  are  sure  o'  failin' ; 

God  hates  your  sneakin'  creturs  thet  believe 

He  '11  settle  things  they  run  away  an'  leave  ! " 

He  brought  his  foot  down  fercely,  ez  he  spoke. 

An'  give  me  sech  a  startle  thet  I  woke. 
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SOME   SOLDIER-POETRY. 


It  is  certain  that  since  tte  time  of 
Homer  the  deeds  and  circumstances  of 
■war  have  not  been  felicitously  sung.  If 
any  ideas  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
strife,  they  seldom  appear  to  advantage 
in  the  poems  which  chronicle  it,  or  in  the 
verses  devoted  to  the  praise  of  heroes.  Re- 
move the  "  Iliad,"  the  "  Nibelungenlied," 
some  English,  Spanish,  and  Northern  bal- 
lads, two  or  three  Old- Bohemian,  the 
"war-songs  composed  by  Zlska,  and  one 
or  two  Romaic,  from  the  field  of  investi- 
gation, and  one  is  astonished  at  the  scan- 
ty gleaning  of  battle-poetry,  camp-songs, 
and  rhymes  that  have  been  scattered  in 
the  wake  of  great  campaigns,  and  many 
of  the  above-mentioned  are  more  histor- 
ical or  mythological  than  descriptive  of 
war.  The  quantity  of  political  songs  and 
ballads,  serious  and  satirical,  which  were 
suggested  by  the  great  critical  moments 
of  modern  history,  is  immense.  Every 
country  has,  or  might  have,  its  own  pe- 
culiar collections.  In  France  the  troub- 
les of  the  League  gave  an  impulse  to 
song-writing,  and  the  productions  of  Des- 
portes  and  Bertaut  are  relics  of  that 
time.    Historical  and  revolutionary  songs 


abound  in  all  countries;  but  even  the 
"  Marseillaise,"  the  gay,  ferocious  "  Carma- 
gnole," and  the  "  (^a.  Ira,"  which  somebody 
wrote  upon  a  drum-head  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  do  not  belong  to  fighting-poetry. 
The  actual  business  of  following  into  the 
field  the  men  who  represent  the  tenden- 
cies of  any  time,  and  of  helping  to  get 
through  with  the  unavoidable  fighting- 
jobs  which  they  organize,  seems  to  inspire 
the  same  rhetoric  in  every  age,  and  to 
reproduce  the  same  set  of  conventional 
war-images.  The  range  of  feeling  is  nar- 
row ;  the  enthusiasm  for  great  generals 
is  expressed  in  pompous  commonplaces; 
even  the  dramatic  circumstances  of  a 
campaign  full  of  the  movement  and  suf- 
fering of  great  masses  of  men,  in  bivouac, 
upon  the  march,  in  the  gloomy  and  peril- 
ous defile,  during  a  retreat,  and  in  the 
hours  when  wavering  victory  suddenly 
turns  and  lets  her  hot  lips  be  kissed,  are 
scarcely  seen,  or  feebly  hinted  at.  The 
horizon  of  the  battle-field  itself  is  limited, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  total  im- 
pression of  the  picturesque  and  terrible 
fact.  After  the  smoke  has  rolled  away, 
the  historian  finds  a  position  whence  the 
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scenes  deliberately  reveal  to  laim  all  their 
connection,  and  reenact  their  passion.  He 
is  the  real  poet  of  these  solemn  passages 
in  the  life  of  man.* 

One  would  think  that  a  poet  in  the 
ranks  would  sometimes  exchange  the 
pike  or  musket  for  the  pen  in  his  knap- 
sack, and  let  all  the  feelings  and  land- 
scapes of  war  distil  through  his  fine  fancy 
from  it  drop  by  drop.  But  the  knapsack 
makes  too  heavy  a  draught  upon  the  ner- 
vous power  which  the  cerebellum  supplies 
for  marching  orders  ;  concentration  goes 
to  waste  in  doing  porter's  work ;  his  tent- 
lines  are  the  only  kind  a  poet  cares  for. 
If  he  extemporizes  a  song  or  hymn,  it 
is  lucky  if  it  becomes  a  favorite  of  the 
camp.  The  great  song  which  the  soldier 
lifts  during  his  halt,  or  on  the  edge  of 
battle,  is  generally  written  beforehand 
by  some  pen  unconscious  that  its  glow 
would  tip  the  points  of  bayonets,  and 
cheer  hearts  in  suspense  for  the  first 
cannon-shot  of  the  foe.  If  anybody  un- 
dertakes to  furnish  songs  for  camps,  he 
prospers  as  one  who  resolves  to  write 
anthems  for  a  prize-committee  to  sit  on  : 
it  is  sutler's  work,  and  falls  a  prey  to  the 
provost-marshal. 

Nor  are  poets  anymore  successful,  when 
they  propose  to  make  camp-life  and  sol- 
diers' feelings  subjects  for  aesthetic  consid- 
eration. Their  lines  are  smooth,  their 
images  are  spirited ;  but  as  well  might  the 

*  There  is  a  little  volume,  called  Voices 
from  the  RanTcs,  in  which  numerous  letters 
written  by  privates,  corporals,  etc.,  in  the  Cri- 
mea, are  collected  and  arranged.  They  are 
full  of  incident  and  pathos.  Suffering,  daring, 
and  humor,  the  love  of  home,  and  the  religious 
dependence  of  men  capable  of  telling  their 
own  Iliad,  make  this  a  verj'  powerful  book.  In 
modem  times  the  best  literature  of  a  campaign 
will  be  found  in  private  letters.  We  have 
some  from  Magenta  and  Solferino,  -m-itten  by 
Frenchmen ;  the  character  stands  very  clear  in 
them.  And  here  is  one  written  b\'  an  English 
lad,  who  is  describing  a  landing  from  boats  in 
Finland,  when  he  shot  his  first  man.  The  act 
separated  itself  from  the  whole  scene,  and 
charged  him  with  it.  Instinctively  he  walked 
np  to  the  poor  Finn;  they  met  for  the  first 
time.  The  wounded  man  quietly  regarded 
him;  he  leaned  on  his  musket,  and  returned 
the  fading  look  tUl  it  went  out. 


campaign  itself  have  been  conducted  in 
the  poet's  study  as  its  situations  be  delib- 
erately transferred  there  to  verse.  The 
"  Wallenstein's  Camp  "  of  Schiller  is  not 
poetry,  but  racy  and  sparkling  pamphlet- 
eering. Its  rhyming  does  not  prevent  it 
from  belonging  to  the  historical  treatment 
of  periods  that  are  picturesque  with  many- 
passions  and  interests,  that  go  clad  in 
jaunty  regimental  costumes,  and  require 
not  to  be  idealized,  but  simply  to  be  de- 
scribed. Goethe,  in  his  soldier's  song  in 
"  Faust,"  idealizes  at  a  touch  the  rough 
work,  the  storming  and  marauding  of  the 
mediseval  Lanzkneclit ;  set  to  music,  it 
might  be  sung  by  fine  dilettanti  tenors 
in  garrison,  but  would  be  stopped  at  any 
outpost  iu  the  field  for  want  of  the  coun- 
tersign. But  when  Goethe  describes 
what  he  saw  and  felt  in  the  campaign 
in  France,  with  that  lucid  and  observ- 
ant prose,  he  reproduces  an  actual  situ- 
ation. So  does  Chamisso,  in  that  pow- 
erful letter  which  describes  the  scenes 
in  Hameln,  when  it  was  delivered  to 
the  French.  But  Chamisso  has  written 
a  genuine  soldier's  song,  which  we  in- 
tend to  give.  The  songs  of  Kdrner  are 
well  known  already  in  various  English 
dresses.* 

But  the  early  poetry  which  attempts  the 
description  of  feats  at  arms  which  were 
wrought  by  men  who  represented  turning- 
points  in  the  welfare  of  nations  —  when, 
for  instance,  Germany  was  struggling  to 
have  her  middle  class  against  the  privi- 
leges of  the  barons  —  is  more  interesting 
than  all  the  modern  songs  which  nicely 

*  See  translations  of  Von  ZedHtz's  Mid- 
night Review,  of  Follen's  Blucher''s  Ball,  of 
Freiligrath's  Death  of  Grabbe,  of  Eiickert's 
Patriofs  Lament,  of  Amdt's  Field-Marshal 
Bliicher,  of  PfefFel's  Tobacco-Pipe,  of  Gleim's 
War-Song,  of  Tegner's  Veteran,  (Swedish,) 
of  Eahbek's  Peter  Colbjornsen,  (Danish,)  The 
Death-Song  of  JRegner  Lodbroch,  (Norse,)  and 
Korner's  Sword-Song,  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  Po- 
ets and  Poetry  of  Europe.  See  all  of  Korner's 
soldier-songs  well  translated,  the  Sivord^Song 
admirably,  by  Eev.  Charles  T.  Brooks,  in 
Specimens  of  Foreign  Literature,  Vol.  XIV. 
See,  in  Robinson's  Literature  of  Slavic  Na- 
tions, some  Eussian  and  Servian  martial  po- 
etry. 
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depict  soldiers'  moods.*  Language  itself 
"was  fighting  for  recognition,  as  well  as 
industrial  and  social  rights.  The  verses 
mark  successive  steps  of  a  people  into 
consciousness  and  civilization.  Some  of 
this  battle-poetry  is  worth  preserving ;  a 
few  camp-rhymes,  also,  were  famous 
enough  in  their  day  to  justify  translating. 
Here  are  some  relics,  of  pattern  more  or 
less  antique,  picked  up  from  that  field  of 
Europe  where  so  many  centuries  have 
met  in  arms. 

The  Northern  war-poetry,  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  is  vigorous 
enough,  but  it  abounds  in  disagreeable 
commonplaces :  trunks  are  cleft  till  each 
half  falls  sideways ;  limbs  ai'e  carved  for 
ravens,  who  appear  as  invariably  as  the 
Valkyrs,  and  while  the  latter  pounce  up- 
on the  souls  that  issue  with  the  expir- 
ing breath,  the  former  banquet  upon  the 
remains.  The  celebration  of  a  victory  is 
an  exulting  description  of  actual  scenes 
of  revelling,  mead-drinking  from  mount- 
ed skulls,  division  of  the  spoils,  and  half- 
drunken  brags  f  of  future  prowess.  The 
sense  of  dependence  upon  an  unseen 
Power  is  manifested  only  in  superstitious 
vows  for  luck  and  congratulations  that 
the  Strong  Ones  have  been  upon  the  con- 
quering side.  There  is  lio  lifting  up  of 
the  heart  which  checks  for  a  time  the  joy 
of  victory.  They  are  ferociously  glad 
that  they  have  beaten.  This  prize-fight- 
ing imagery  belongs  also  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry,  and  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  commemorative  poetry  of  Franks 
and  Germans  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.    The  allusions  may  be  quite 

*  Among  such  songs  is  one  by  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, entitled  Annie  Laurie,  which  is  of  the 
very  best  kind. 

t  Braga  was  the  name  of  the  goblet  over 
which  the  Norse  drinkers  made  their  vows. 
Probably  no  Secessionist  ever  threatened  more 
pompously  over  his  whiskey.  The  word  goes 
back  a  great  distance.  Paruf  is  Sanscrit  for 
rough,  and  Rdgh,  to  be  equal  to.  In  reading 
the  Norse  poetry,  one  can  understand  why 
Braga  was  the  Apollo  of  the  Asa  gods,  and 
why  the  present  made  to  a  favorite  Scald  was 
called  Bragar-Laun  {Lolin).  Bravo  is  also  a 
far-travelled  form. 


as  conventional,  but  they  show  that  an- 
other power  has  taken  the  field,  and  is 
willing  to  risk  the  fortunes  of  war.  Norse 
poetry  loses  its  vigor  when  the  secure 
establishment  of  Christianity  abolishes 
piracy  and  puts  fighting  upon  an  al- 
lowance. Its  muscle  was  its  chief  char- 
acteristic. We  speak  only  of  war-po- 
etry. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  the  difference 
plainly  told.  Hucbald,  a  monk  of  the 
cloister  St.  Amand  in  Flanders,  wrote 
"  The  Louis-Lay,"  to  celebrate  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  West-Frankish  King 
Louis  III.  over  the  Normans,  in  881, 
near  Saucourt.  It  is  in  the  Old-High- 
German.     A  few  lines  will  suffice :  — 

The  King  rode  boldly,  sang  a  holy  song. 
And  all  together  sang,  Kyrie  eleison. 
The  song  was  sung ;  the  battle  was  begun ; 
Blood  came  to  cheeks  ;   thereat  rejoiced  the 

Franks ; 
Then  fought  each  sword,  but  none  so  well  as 

Ludwig, 
So  swift  and  bold,  for  'twas  his  inborn  nature; 
He  struck  down  many,  many  a  one  pierced 

through, 
And  at  his  hands  his  enemies  received 
A  bitter  drink,  woe  to  their  life  all  day. 
Praise  to  God's  power,  for  Ludwig  overcame ; 
And  thanks  to  saints,  the  victor-fight  was  his. 
Homeward  again  fared  Ludwig,  conquering 

king, 
And  harnessed  as  he  ever  is,  wherever  the 

need  may  be. 
Our  God  above  sustain  him  with  His  majesty! 

Earlier  than  this  it  was  the  custom  for 
soldiers  to  sing  just  before  fighting.  Ta- 
citus alludes  to  a  kind  of  measured  war- 
cry  of  the  Germans,  which  they  made 
more  sonorous  and  terrific  by  shouting  it 
into  the  hollow  of  their  shields.  He  calls 
it  hardilus  by  mistake,  borrowing  a  term 
from  the  custom  of  the  Gauls,  who  sang 
before  battle  by  proxy,  —  that  is,  their 
ards  chanted  the  national  songs.  But 
Norse  and  German  soldiers  loved  to  sing. 
King  Harald  Sigurdson  composes  verses 
just  before  battle ;  so  do  the  Skalds  before 
the  Battle  of  Stiklestad,  which  was  fatal  to 
the  great  King  Olaf  The  soldiers  learn 
the  verses  and  sing  them  with  the  Skalds. 
They  also  recollect  older  songs,  —  the 
"  Biarkamal,"  for  instance,  which  Biarke 
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made  before  he  fought.*  These  are  all 
of  the  indomitable  kind,  and  well  charg- 
ed with  threats  of  unlimited  slaughter. 

The  custom  survived  all  the  social  and 
religious  changes  of  Europe.  But  the 
■wild  war -phrases  which  the  Germans 
shouted  for  mutual  encouragement,  and 
to  derive,  like  the  Highlanders,  an  omen 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  sound,  became 
hymns  :  they  were  sung  in  unison,  with 
the  ordinary  monkish  modulations  of  the 
time.  The  most  famous  of  these  was 
■written  by  Notker,  a  Benedictine  of  St. 
Gall,  about  the  year  900.  It  was  trans- 
lated by  Luther  in  1524,  and  an  Enghsh 
translation  from  Luther's  German  can  be 
found  in  the  "Lyra  Germanica,"  p.  237. 

William's  minstrel,  Taillefer,  sang  a 
song  before  the  Battle  of  Hastings :  but 
the  Normans  loved  the  purely  martial 
strain,  and  this  was  a  ballad  of  French 
composition,  perhaps  a  fragment  of  the 
older  "  Roland's  Song."  The  "  Roman 
de  Eou,"  composed  by  Master  Wace,  or 
Gasse,  a  native  of  Jersey  and  Canon  of 
Bayeux,  ■who  died  in  1184,  is  very  minute 
in  its  description  of  the  Battle  of  Val  des 
Dunes,  near  Caen,  fought  by  Henry  of 
France  and  William  the  Bastard  against 
Guy,  a  Norman  noble  in  the  Burgundian 
interest.  The  year  of  the  battle  was 
1047.  There  is  a  Latin  narrative  of  the 
Battle  of  Hastings,  in  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-five  hexameters  and  pentameters. 
This  was  composed  by  Wido,  or  Guide, 
Bishop  of  Amiens,  who  died  in  1075. 

The  German  knights  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem  sang  a  holy  psalm,  beginning, 
"  Fairest  Lord  Jesus,  Ruler  of  the  earth." 
This  was  discovered  not  long  ago  in  West- 
phalia ;  a  translation  of  it,  with  the  mu- 
sic, can  be  found  in  Mr.  Richard  Willis's 
collection  of  hymns. 

One  would  expect  to  gather  fragments 
of  war-poetry  from  the  early  times  of  the 
Hungarians,  who  held  the  outpost  of  Eu- 
rope against  the  Turks,  and  were  also 
sometimes  in  arms  against  the  imperial 
policy  of  Germany.  But  De  Gerando  in- 
forms us  that  they  set  both  victories  and 

*  Laing's  Sea-Kings  of  Norway,  Vol.  II.  p. 
312;  Vol.  III.  p.  90. 


defeats  to  music.  The  "Rdkdtzi"  is  a 
national  air  which  bears  the  name  of  an 
illustrious  prince  who  was  overcome  by 
Leopold.  "  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Hun- 
gary great  thoughts  and  deep  popular 
feelings  were  expressed  and  consecrated, 
not  by  poetry,  but  by  national  airs.  The 
armed  Diets  which  were  held  upon  the 
plain  of  Rdkos  were  the  symbol  of  ancient 
liberty  to  the  popular  apprehension ;  there 
is  the  '  Air  of  Rakos,'  also  the  '  Air  of 
Mohacs,'  which  recalls  the  fall  of  the  old 
monarchy,  and  the  '  Air  of  Zrinyi,'  which 
preserves  the  recollection  of  the  heroic 
defence  of  Szigeth."*  These  airs  are 
not  written  ;  the  first  comer  extemporized 
their  inartificial  strains,  which  the  feeling 
of  the  moment  seized  upon  and  trans- 
mitted by  tradition.  Among  the  Servi- 
ans, on  the  contrary,  the  heroic  ballad  is 
full  of  fire  and  meaning,  but  the  music 
amounts  to  nothing. 

The  first  important  production  of  the 
warlike  kind,  after  Germany  began  to 
sti'uggle  with  its  mediseval  restrictions, 
was  composed  after  the  Battle  of  Sem- 
pach,  where  Arnold  Struthahn  of  Win- 
kelried  opened  a  passage  for  the  Swiss 
peasants  through  the  ranks  of  Austrian 
spears.  It  is  written  in  the  Middle-High- 
German,  by  Halbsuter,  a  native  of  Lu- 
cerne, who  was  in  the  fight.  Here  are 
specimens  of  it.  There  is  a  paraphrase 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  it  is  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  metre  and  naive  character 
of  the  original. 

In  the  thousand  and  three  hundred  and  six 
and  eightieth  year 

Did  God  in  special  manner  His  favor  make  ap- 
pear: 

Hei !  the  Federates,  I  say. 

They  got  this  special  grace  upon  St.  Cyril's 
day. 

That  was  July  9,  1386.  The  Swiss  had 
been  exasperated  by  the  establishment 
of  new  tolls  by  the  nobility,  who  were  up- 
held in  it  by  the  Duke  of  Austria.  The 
Federates  (^Confederates  can  never  again 
be  used  in  connection  with  a  just  fight) 
began  to  attack  the  castles  which  shel- 

*  A.  De  Gerando,  La  Transylvanie  et  ses 
Eabitants,  Tom.  II.  p.  265,  et  seq. 
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tered  the  oppressive  baronial  power.  The 
castle  behind  the  little  town  of  Willisow 
is  stormed  and  burned.  Thereupon  the 
nobles  swear  to  put  these  Swiss  free 
peasants  down  and  get  them  a  master. 
The  poet  tells  all  this,  and  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe their  excesses  and  pride.   Then, — 

Ye  Lowland  lords  are  drawing  hither  to  the 
Oberland, 

To  what  an  entertainment  ye  do  not  under- 
stand : 

Hei !  't  were  better  for  shrift  to  call, 

For  in  the  mountain-fields  mischances  may 
befall. 

To  which  the  nobles  are  imagined  to  re- 

"Indeed!  where  sits  the  priest,  then,  to  grant 
this  needful  gift?  " 

In  the  Schweitz  he  is  all  ready,  —  he  '11  give 
you  hearty  shrift : 

Hei !  he  will  give  it  to  you  sheer, 

This  blessing  will  he  give  it  with  sharp  hal- 
berds aud  such  gear. 

The  Duke's  people  are  mowing  in  the 
fields  near  Sempach.  A  knight  insolent- 
ly demands  lunch  for  them  from  the  Sem- 
pachers  ;  a  burgher  threatens  to  break 
his  head  and  lunch  them  in  a  heavy  fash- 
ion, for  the  Federates  are  gathering,  and 
will  undoubtedly  make  him  spill  his  por- 
ridge. A  cautious  old  knight,  named  Von 
Hasenburg,  rides  out  to  reconnoitre,  and 
he  sees  enough  to  warn  the  Duke  that  it 
is  the  most  serious  business  in  which  he 
ever  engaged. 

Then  spake  a  lord  of  Ochsenstein,  "  0  Hasen- 
burg, hare-heart! " 

Him  answereth  Von  Hasenburg,  "  Thy  words 
bring  me  a  smart: 

Hei !  I  say  to  j'ou  faithfully. 

Which  of  us  is  the  coward  this  very  day  you. 
'11  see." 

So  the  old  knight,  not  relishing  being 
punned  upon  for  his  counsel,  dismounts. 
All  the  knights,  anticipating  an  easy  vic- 
tory, dismount,  and  send  their  horses  to 
the  rear,  in  the  care  of  varlets  who  sub- 
sequently saved  themselves  by  riding  them 
off.  The  solid  ranks  are  formed  bristling 
with  spears.  There  is  a  pause  as  the  two 
parties  survey  each  other.  The  nobles 
pass  the  word  along  that  it  looks  like  a 
paltry  business  :  — 


So  spake  they  to  each  other:  "Yon  folk  is 

very  small,  — 
In  case  such  boors  should  beat  us,  't  will  bring 

no  fame  at  all : 
'  Hei !  fine  lords  the  boors  have  mauled ! '  " 
Then  the  honest  Federates  on  God  in  heaven 

called. 

"Ah,  dear  Christ  of  Heaven,  by  Thy  bitter 

death  we  plead. 
Help  bring  to  us  poor  sinners  in  this  otir  strait 

and  need; 
Hei !  and  stand  by  us  in  the  field. 
And  have  our  land  and  people  beneath  Thy 

ward  and  shield." 

The  shaggy  bull  (of  Uri)  was  quite  ready 
to  meet  the  lion  (Leopold),  and  threw 
the  dust  up  a  little  with  its  hoof. 

"  Hei !  will  you  fight  with  us  who  have 
beaten  you  before  ?  " 

To  this  the  lion  replies,  — 

"  Thank  you  for  reminding  me.  I 
have  many  a  knight  and  varlet  here  to 
pay  you  off  for  Laupen,  and  for  the  ill 
turn  you  did  me  at  Morgarten  ;  now  you 
must  wait  here  till  I  am  even  with  you." 

Now  drew  the  growling  lion  his  tail  in  for  a 

spring: 
Then  spake  the  bull  unto  him,  "Wilt  have 

your  reckoning? 
Hei!  then  nearer  to  us  get. 
That  this  green  meadow  may  with  blood  be 

growing  wet." 

Then  they  began  a-shooting  against  us  in  the 
grove, 

And  their  long  lances  toward  the  pious  Fed- 
erates move: 

Hei !  the  jest  it  was  not  sweet, 

With  branches  from  the  lofty  pines  down  rat- 
tling at  their  feet. 

The  nobles'  front  was  fast,  their  order  deep 

and  spread; 
That  vexed  the  pious  mind;  a  Winkelried  he 

said, 
"  Hei !  if  you  will  keep  from  need 
My  pious  wife   and  child,  I  '11  do  a  hardy 

deed. 

"  Dear  Federates  and  true,  my  life  I  give  to 
win; 

They  have  their  rank  too  firm,  we  cannot  break 
it  in: 

Hei !  a  breaking  in  I  '11  make. 

The  while  that  you  my  offspring  to  your  pro- 
tection take." 
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Herewith  did  he  an  armful  of  spears  nimbly 

take ; 
His  life  had  an  end,  for  his  friends  a  lane  did 

make : 
Hei !  he  had  a  lion's  mood, 
So  manly,  stoutly  dying  for  the  Four  Cantons' 

good. 

And  so  it  was  the  breaking  of  the  nobles'  front 

began 
"With  hewing  and  with  sticking,— it  was  God's 

holy  plan : 
Hei !  if  this  He  had  not  done, 
It  would  have  cost  the  Federates  many  an 

honest  one. 

The  poem  proceeds  now  witli  chaffing 
and  slaughtering  the  broken  enemy,  en- 
joining them  to  run  home  to  their  fine 
ladies  with  little  credit  or  comfort,  and 
shouting  after  them  an  inventory  of  the 
armor  and  banners  which  they  leave  be- 
hind.* 

Veit  Weber,  a  Swiss  of  Freiburg,  also 
wrote  war-verses,  but  they  are  pitched  on 
a  lower  key.  He  fought  against  Charles 
the  Bold,  and  described  the  Battle  of 
Murten,  (Morat,)  June  22,  1476.  His 
facetiousness  is  of  the  grimmest  kind.  He 
exults  without  poetry.  Two  or  three 
verses  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  designate 
his  style  and  temper.  Of  the  moment 
■when  the  Burgundian  line  breaks,  and 
the  rout  commences,  he  says, — 

One  hither  fled,  another  there, 
"With  good  intent  to  disappear, 
Some  hid  them  in  the  bushes : 

*  It  is  proper  to  state  that  an  attack  has 
lately  been  made  in  Germany  upon  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  story  of  Winkelried,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  mentioned  in  no  contempo- 
raneous document  or  chronicle  which  has  yet 
come  to  light,  and  that  a  poem  in  fifteen  verses 
composed  before  this  of  Halbsuter's  does  not 
mention  it.  Also  it  is  shown  that  Halbsuter 
incorporated  the  previous  poem  into  his  own. 
It  is  furthermore  denied  that  Halbsuter  was  a 
citizen  of  Lucerne.  In  short,  there  was  no 
Winkelried!  Perhaps  we  can  afford  to  "re- 
habilitate" villains  of  every  description,  but 
need  therefore  the  heroic  be  reduced  to  desha- 
bille ?  That  we  cannot  so  well  afford.  We 
can  give  up  "William  Tell's  apple  as  easily  as 
we  can  the  one  in  Genesis,  but  "Winkelried's 
"  sheaf  of  Austrian  spears  "  is  an  essential  ar- 
gument against  original  sin,  being  an  altogeth- 
er original  act  of  virtue. 


I  never  saw  so  great  a  pinch,  — 
A  crowd  that  had  no  thirst  to  quench 
Into  the  water  pushes. 

They  waded  in  up  to  the  chin, 
Still  we  our  shot  kept  pouring  in. 

As  if  for  ducks  a-fowling : 
In  boats  we  went  and  struck  them  dead, 
The  lake  with  all  their  blood  was  red,  — 

What  begging  and  what  howling ! 

Up  in  the  trees  did  many  hide. 
There  hoping  not  to  be  espied; 

But  like  the  crows  we  shot  them : 
The  rest  on  spears  did  we  impale. 
Their  feathers  were  of  no  avail, 

The  wind  would  not  transport  them. 

He  will  not  vouch  for  the  number  of 
the  killed,  but  gives  it  on  hearsay  as  twen- 
ty-six thousand  drowned  and  slain ;  but 
he  regrets  that  their  flight  was  so  precipi- 
tate as  to  prevent  him  from  recording  a 
more  refreshing  total.  He  is  specially 
merry  over  the  wealth  and  luxurious 
habits  of  Charles,  aUudes  to  his  vapor- 
baths,  etc. : — 

His  game  of  chess  was  to  his  cost. 
Of  pawns  has  he  a  many  lost, 

And  twice  *  his  guard  is  broken ; 
His  castles  help  him  not  a  mite. 
And  see  how  lonesome  stands  his  knight! 

Checkmate  's  against  him  spoken. 

The  wars  of  the  rich  cities  with  the 
princes  and  bishops  stimulated  a  great 
many  poems  that  are  full  of  the  traits  of 
burgher-life.  Seventeen  princes  declar- 
ed war  against  Nuremberg,  and  seventy- 
two  cities  made  a  league  with  her.  The 
Swiss  sent  a  contingent  of  eight  hundred 
men.  This  war  raged  with  great  fierce- 
ness, and  with  almost  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess for  the  knights,  till  the  final  battle 
which  took  place  near  Pillerent,  in  1456. 
A  Nuremberg  painter,  Hans  Rosenpliit, 
celebrated  this  in  verses  like  Veit  We- 
ber's, with  equal  vigor,  but  downright  pro- 
saic street-touches.  Another  poem  de- 
scribes the  rout  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  who  attempted  to  get  possession 
of  the  city,  in  1444.  All  these  Low-Ger- 
man poems  are  full  of  popular  scorn  and 
satire  :  they  do  not  hate  the  nobles  so 
much  as  laugh  at  them,  and  their  discom- 
*  Once,  the  year  before,  at  Granson. 
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fitures  in  the  field  are  the  occasion  of  elab- 
orate ridicule. 

The  Lanzhiechts  were  foot-soldiers  re- 
cruited from  the  roughs  of  Germany,  and 
derived  their  name  from  the  long  lance 
•which  they  carried ;  *  but  they  were  also 
armed  subsequently  with  the  arquebuse. 
They  were  first  organized  into  bodies  of 
regular  troops  by  George  Frundsberg  of 
Mindelheim,  a  famous  German  captain, 
whose  castle  was  about  twenty  miles  south- 
west of  Augsburg.  It  was  afterwards  the 
centre  of  a  little  principality  which  Jo- 
seph I.  created  for  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, f  as  a  present  for  the  victory  of 
Hochstddt  (Blenheim).  Frundsberg  was 
a  man  of  talent  and  character,  one  of  the 
best  soldiers  of  Charles  V.  He  saved 
the  Imperial  cause  in  the  campaign  of 
1522  against  the  French  and  Swiss.  At 
Bicocco  he  beat  the  famous  Swiss  infan- 
try under  Arnold  of  Winkelried,  a  de- 
scendant, doubtless,  of  one  of  the  children 
whom  Arnold  Struthahn  left  to  the  care  of 
his  comrades.  At  Pavia  a  decisive  charge 
of  his  turned  the  day  against  Francis  I. 
And  on  the  march  to  Rome,  his  unex- 
pected death  so  inflamed  the  Lanzhiechts 
that  the  meditated  retreat  of  Bourbon  be- 
came impossible,  and  the  city  was  taken 
by  assault.  His  favorite  mottoes  were, 
Kriegsraih  mit  der  That,  "  Plan  and  Ac- 
tion," and  Viel  Feinde,  viel  Ehre,  "  The 
more  foes,  the  greater  honor."  He  was 
the  only  man  who  could  influence  the 
mercenary  lancers,  who  were  as  terrible 
in  peace  as  in  war. 

The  LanzJcnechi's  lance  was  eighteen 
feet  long  :  he  wore  a  helmet  and  breast- 
plate, and  was  taught  to  form  suddenly 
and  to  preserve  an  impenetrable  square. 
Before  him  all  light  and  heavy  cavalry 
went  down,  and  that  great  arm  of  mod- 
ern war  did  not  recover  from  its  disgrace 
and  neglect  till  the  time  of  Frederic.  But 
his  character  was  very  indifi"erent :  he 

*  It  is  sometimes  spelled  landshiecht,  as  if  it 
meant  country-fellows,  or  recruits,. —  men  rais- 
ed at  large.  But  that  was  a  popular  misap- 
prehension of  the  word,  because  some  of  them 
were  Suabian  bumpkins. 

t  The  French  soldier-song  about  Marlbo- 
rough is  known  to  every  one. 


paign,  and  in  time  of  peace  prepared  for 
war  by  systematic  billeting  and  plunder- 
ing. It  was  a  matter  of  economy  to  get 
up  a  war  in  order  to  provide  employment 
for  the  Lanzhnecht. 

Hans  Sachs  wrote  a  very  amusing 
piece  in  1558,  entitled,  "  The  Devil  won't 
let  Landsknechts  come  to  Hell."  Luci- 
fer, being  in  council  one  evening,  speaks 
of  the  Lanzknecht  as  a  new  kind  of 
man ;  he  describes  his  refreshing  traits 
of  originality,  and  expresses  a  desire  to 
have  one.  It  is  agreed  that  Beelzebub 
shall  repair  as  a  crimp  to  a  tavern,  and 
lie  in  wait  for  tliis  new  game.  The  agent 
gets  behind  a  stove,  which  in  Germany 
would  shield  from  observation  even  Mil- 
ton's Satan,  and  listens  while  the  Lanz- 
knechts  drink.  They  begin  to  tell  sto- 
ries which  make  his  hair  stand  on  end, 
but  they  also  God -bless  each  other  so 
often,  at  sneezing  and  hiccupping,  that 
he  cannot  get  a  chance  at  them.  One 
of  them,  who  had  stolen  a  cock  and  hung 
it  behind  the  stove,  asks  the  landlord  to 
go  and  fetch  the  poor  devil.  Beelzebub, 
soundly  frightened,  beats  a  hasty  retreat, 
expressing  his  wonder  that  the  Lanzknecht 
should  know  he  was  there.  He  apolo- 
gizes to  Lucifer  for  being  unable  to  en- 
rich his  cabinet,  and  assures  him  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  live  with  them ; 
the  devils  would  be  eaten  out  of  house 
and  home,  and  their  bishopric  taken  from 
them.  Lucifer  concludes  on  the  whole  that 
it  is  discreet  to  limit  himself  to  monks, 
nuns,  lawyers,  and  the  ordinary  sinner. 

The  songs  of  the  Lanzknecht  are  cheer- 
ful, and  make  little  of  the  chances  of  the 
fight.  Fasting  and  feasting  are  both  wel- 
come ;  he  is  as  gay  as  a  Zouave.*  To  be 
maimed  is  a  slight  matter :  if  he  loses  an 

*  Who  besings  himself  thus,  in  a  song  from 
the  Solferino  campaign: —  i 

"  Quand  1'  zouzou,  coiffe  de  sou  fez, 
A  par  hasard  queuqu'  goutt'  sous  1'  nez, 
L'  tremblement  s'  met  dans  la  cambuse ; 
Elais  s'il  faut  se  flanquer  des  coups, 
II  salt  rendre  atouts  pour  atouts, 
Et  gare  deesous, 
C'est  P  zouzou  qui  s'amuse ! 
Des  coups,  des  coups,  des  coupSj 
C'est  1'  zouzou  qui  B'amuse." 
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arm,  he  bilks  the  Swiss  of  a  glove ;  if  his 
leg  goes,  he  can  creep,  or  a  wooden  leg 
will  serve  his  purpose :  — 

It  harms  me  not  a  mite, 
A  wooden  stump  will  make  all  right; 
And  when  it  is  no  longer  good. 
Some  spital  knave  shall  get  the  wood- 
But  if  a  ball  my  bosom  strikes, 

On  some  wide  field  I  lie, 
They  '11  take  me  off  upon  their  pikes,  — 

A  grave  is  always  nigh ; 
Pumerlein  Pum,  —  the  drums  shall  say 
Better  than  any  priest,  —  Good  day! 

There  is  a  very  characteristic  piece, 
without  date  or  name  of  the  writer,  but 
which,  to  judge  from  the  German,  was 
written  after  the  time  of  Luther.  Noth- 
ing could  better  express  the  feeling  of  a 
people  who  have  been  saved  by  martial 
and  religious  enthusiasm,  and  brought 
through  all  the  perils  of  history.  It  is 
the  production  of  some  Meisterslnger, 
who  introduced  it  into  a  History  of  Hen- 
ry the  Fowler,  (fought  the  Huns,  919- 
935,)  that  was  written  by  him  in  the  form 
of  a  comedy,  and  divided  into  acts.  He 
brings  in  a  minstrel  who  sings  the  song  be- 
fore battle.  The  last  verse,  with  adapted 
metre  and  music,  is  now  a  soldier's  song. 

Many  a  righteous  cause  on  earth 

To  many  a  battle  growing, 
Of  music  God  has  thought  them  worth, 

A  gift  of  His  bestowing. 
It  came  through  Jubal  into  life; 

For  Lamech's  son  inventing 
The  double  sounds  of  drum  and  fife, 
They  both  became  consenting. 
For  music  good 
Wakes  manly  mood, 
Intrepid  goes 
Against  our  foes, 
Calls  stoutly,  "On! 
Fall  on  1  fall  on ! 
Clear  field  and  street 
Of  hostile  feet, 
Shoot,  thrust  them  through,  and  cleave, 
Not  one  against  you  leave !  " 

Elias  prophecy  would  make 

In  thirsty  Israel's  passion : 
"  To  me  a  minstrel  bring,"  he  spake, 

"  Who  plays  in  David's  fashion." 
Soon  came  on  him  Jehovah's  hand. 

In  words  of  help  undoubted, — 
Great  waters  flowed  the  rainless  land. 

The  foe  was  also  routed. 


Drom,  Drari,  Drom, 

Pom,  Pom,  Pom,  Pom, 

Drumming  and  fifing  good 

Make  hero-mood ; 

Prophets  upspring, 

Poets,  too,  sing; 

Music  is  life 

To  peace  and  strife,  — 
And  men  have  ever  heeded 
What  chief  by  them  is  needed. 

In  Dorian  mood  when  he  would  sing, 

Timotheus  the  charmer, 
'T  is  said  the  famous  lyre  would  bring 

All  listeners  into  armor: 
It  woke  in  Alexander  rage 

For  war,  and  nought  would  slake  it, 
Unless  he  could  the  world  engage, 
And  his  by  conquest  make  it. 
Timotheus 
Of  Miletus 
Could  strongly  sing 
To  rouse  the  King 
Of  Macedon, 
Heroic  one, 
Till,  in  his  ire 
And  manly  fire. 
For  shield  and  weapon  rising. 
He  went,  the  foe  chastising. 

For  what  God  drives,  that  ever  goes,  — 

So  sang  courageous  Judith ; 
No  one  can  such  as  He  oppose ; 

There  prospers  what  He  broodeth. 
Who  has  from  God  a  martial  mood, 
Through  all  resistance  breaking. 
Can  prove  himself  'gainst  heroes  good, 
On  foes  a  vengeance  taking. 
Drums,  when  we  droop; 
Stand  fast,  my  troop ! 
Let  dart  and  sabre 
The  air  belabor; 
Give  them  no  heed, 
But  be  agreed 
That  flight 's  a  breach  of  honor: 
Of  that  be  hearty  scorner. 

Although  a  part,  as  haps  alway, 

Will  faintly  take  to  fleeing, 
A  lion's  heart  have  I  to-day 

For  Kaiser  Henry's  seeing. 
The  wheat  springs  forth,  the  chaff's  behind ;  * 

Strike  harder,  then,  and  braver; 

*  This  was  first  said  by  Rudolph  of  Erlach 
at  the  Battle  of  Laupen,  in  1339,  fought  be- 
tween citizens  of  Berne  and  the  neighboring 
lords.  The  great  array  of  the  nobles  caused 
the  rear  ranks  of  the  Beniese  to  shrink. 
"  Good !  "  cried  Erlach,  "  the  chaff  is  separated 
from  the  wheat !  Cowards  will  not  share  the 
victory  of  the  brave."  —  Zschokke's  History 
of  Switzerland,  p.  48,  Shaw's  translation. 
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Perhaps  they  all  will  change  their  mind, 
So,  brothers,  do  not  waver! 

KjTie  eleison ! 

Pidi,  Pom,  Pom,  Pom, 

Alarum  beat, 

There  's  no  retreat ;    • 

Wilt  soon  be  slashed, 

Be  pierced  and  gashed: 
But  noue  of  these  things  heeding, 
The  foe,  too,  set  a-bleeding. 

Many  good  surgeons  have  we  here, 

Again  to  heal  us  ready; 
With  God's  help,  then,  be  of  good  cheer, 

The  Pagans  grow  unsteady: 
Let  not  thj'  courage  sink  before 

A  foe  already  flying; 
Kevenge  itself  shall  give  thee  more. 
And  hearten  it,  if  dying. 
Drom,  Drari,  Drom, 
Kyrie  eleison ! 
Strike,  thrust,  —  for  we 
Must  victors  be ; 
Let  none  fall  out, 
Keep  order  stout; 
Close  to  my  side, 
Comrade,  abide ! 
Be  grace  of  God  revealed  now. 
And  help  us  hold  the  field  now! 

God  doth  Himself  encamp  us  round. 

Himself  the  fight  inspiring; 
The  foe  no  longer  stands  his  ground. 

On  every  side  retiring : 
Te  brothers,  now  set  boldly  on 

The  hostile  ranks !  —  they  waver,  — 
They  break  before  us  and  are  gone,  — 
Praise  be  to  God  the  Saver! 
Drom,  Drari,  Drom, 
Come,  brother,  come ! 
Drums,  make  a  noise ! 
My  troops,  rejoice! 
Help  now  pursue 
And  thrust  and  hew; 
Pillage  restrain,  — 
The  spoils  remain 
In  reach  of  every  finger. 
But  not  a  foe  will  linger. 

Te  bold  campaigners,  praise  the  Lord, 

And  strifeful  heroes,  take  now 
The  prize  He  doth  to  us  accord, 

Good  cheer  and  pillage  make  now: 
What  each  one  finds  that  let  him  take, 

But  friendlj'  share  your  booty, 
For  parents',  wives',  and  children's  sake. 
For  household  use  or  beauty. 
Pidi,  Pom,  Pom,  Pom, 
Field-surgeon  come, 
My  gash  to  bind. 
Am  nearly  blind,  — 


The  arrows  stick. 

Out  pull  them  quick, — 

A  bandage  here. 

To  save  my  ear,  — 

Come,  bind  me  up. 

And  reach  a  cup, — 

Ho,  here  at  hand, 

I  cannot  stand,  — 
Reach  hither  what  you  're  drinking, 
My  heart  is  'neath  me  sinking. 

War-comrades  all,  heart's-brothers  good, 

I  spare  no  skill  and  labor, 
For  these  your  hurts  in  hero-mood 

You  got  from  hostile  sabre. 
Now  well  behave,  keep  up  thy  heart, 

God's  help  itself  will  tend  thee; 
Although  at  present  great  the  smart. 
To  dress  the  wound  will  mend  thee: 
Wash  off  the  blood, 
Time  makes  it  good,  — 
Reach  me  the  shear,  — 
A  plaster  here,  — 
Hold  out  your  arm, 
'T  is  no  great  harm,  — 
Give  drink  to  stay. 
He  limps  away : 
Thank  God,  their  wounds  all  tended, 
Be  dart-  and  pike-hole  mended ! 

Three  faces  does  a  surgeon  wear: 

At  first  God  is  not  higher; 
And  when  with  wounds  they  illy  fare. 

He  comes  in  angel's  tire ; 
But  soon  as  word  is  said  of  pay, 

How  gracelessly  they  grieve  him  1 
They  bid  his  odious  face  away. 
Or  knavishly  deceive  him: 
No  thanks  for  it 
Spoils  benefit, 
111  to  endure 
For  drugs  that  cure ; 
Pay  and  respect 
Should  he  collect, 
For  at  his  art 
Your  woes  depart ; 
God  bids  him  speed 
To  you  in  need ; 
Therefore  our  dues  be  giving, 
God  wills  us  all  a  living. 

No  death  so  blessed  in  the  world 

As  his  who,  struck  b}'  foeman. 
Upon  the  airy  field  is  hurled. 

Nor  hears  lament  of  woman; 
From  narrow  beds  death  one  by  one 

His  pale  recruits  is  calling. 
But  comrades  here  are  not  alone. 

Like  Whitsun  blossoms  falling. 
'T  is  no  ill  jest 
To  say  that  best 
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Of  ways  to  die 

Is  thus  to  lie 

In  honor's  sleep, 

With  none  to  weep: 

Marched  out  of  life 

By  drum  and  fife 

To  airy  grave, 

Thus  heroes  crave 

A  worthy  fame,  — 

Men  say  his  name 
Is  Fatherland's  Befnender, 
By  life  and  blood  surrender. 

With  the  introduction  of  standing  ar- 
mies popular  warlike  poetry  falls  away, 
and  is  succeeded  by  camp -songs,  and 
artistic  renderings  of  martial  subjects  by 
professed  poets.  The  people  no  longer 
do  the  fighting;  they  foot  the  bills  and 
■write  melancholy  hymns.  Weckerlln 
(1584-1651)  wrote  some  hearty  and 
simple  things ;  among  others,  Fr'isch  auf, 
Vir  tapfere  Soldaten,  "Ye  soldiers  bold, 
be  full  of  cheer."  Michael  Altenburg, 
(1583-1640,)  who  served  on  the  Prot- 
estant side,  wrote  a  hymn  after  the  Bat- 
tle of  Leipsic,  1631,  from  the  watch  word, 
"  God  with  us,"  which  was  given  to  the 
troops  that  day.  His  hymn  was  after- 
wards made  famous  by  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  who  sang  it  at  the  head  of  his  sol- 
diers before  the  Battle  of  Liitzen,  Novem- 
ber 16,  1632,  in  which  he  fell  Here  it 
is.     (^Verzage  nicht,  du  Hauflein  klein.') 

Be  not  cast  do'\vn,  thou  little  band. 
Although  the  foe  with  purpose  stand 

To  make  thy  ruin  sure; 
Because  they  seek  thy  overthrow. 
Thou  art  right  sorrowful  and  low : 

It  will  not  long  endure. 

Be  comforted  that  God  will  make 

Thy  cause  His  own,  and  vengeance  take,  — 

'T  is  His,  and  let  it  reign: 
He  knoweth  well  His  Gideon, 
Through  him  already  hath  begun 

Thee  and  His  Word  sustain. 

Sure  word  of  God  it  is  to  tell 

That  Satan,  world,  and  gates  of  hell, 

And  all  their  following. 
Must  come  at  last  to  misery: 
God  is  with  us,  —  with  God  are  we,  — 

He  will  the  victory  bring. 

Here  is  certainly  a  falling  off  from 
Luther's  Ein  feste  Burg,  but  his  spirit 
was  in  the  fight ;  and  the  hymn  is  won- 


derfully improved  when  the  great  Swed- 
ish captain  takes  it  to  his  death. 

Yon  Klelst  (1715-1759)  studied  law  at 
Konlgsberg,  but  later  became  an  officer  In 
the  Prussian  service.  He  wrote,  in  1759, 
an  ode  to  the  Prussian  army,  was  wound- 
ed at  the  Battle  of  Kiinersdorf,  where 
Frederic  the  Great  lost  his  army  and  re- 
ceived a  ball  in  his  snuff-box.  His  poetry 
is  very  poor  stuff.  The  weight  of  the 
enemy  crushes  down  the  hills  and  makes 
the  planet  tremble ;  agony  and  eternal 
night  Impend;  and  where  the  Austrian 
horses  drink,  the  water  fails.  But  his 
verses  were  full  of  good  advice  to  the 
soldiers,  to  spare.  In  the  progress  of  their 
great  achievements,  the  poor  peasant  who 
Is  not  ^eir  foe,  to  help  his  need,  and  to 
leave  pillage  to  Croats  and  cowards. 
The  advice  was  less  palatable  to  Fred- 
eric's troops  than  the  verses. 

But  there  were  two  famous  soldier's 
songs,  of  unknown  origin,  the  pets  of 
every  camp,  which  piqued  all  the  poets 
into  writing  war-verses  as  soon  as  the 
genius  of  Frederic  kindled  such  enthu- 
siasm among  Prussians.  The  first  was 
an  old  one  about  Prince  Eugene,  who 
was  another  hero,  loved  in  camps,  and 
besung  with  ardor  around  every  watch- 
fire.    It  is  a  genuine  soldier's  song. 

Prince  Eugene,  the  noble  captain. 
For  the  Kaiser  would  recover 

To^Ti  and  fortress  of  Belgrade; 
So  he  put  a  bridge  together 
To  transport  his  army  thither, 

And  before  the  town  parade. 

When  the  floating  bridge  was  ready, 
So  that  guns  and  wagons  steady 

Could  pass  o'er  the  Danube  stream. 
By  Semlin  a  camp  collected, 
That  the  Turks  might  be  ejected, 

To  their  great  chagrin  and  shame. 

Twenty-first  of  August  was  it. 
When  a  spy  in  stormy  weather 

Came,  and  told  the  Prince  and  swore 
That  the  Turks  they  all  amounted, 
Isear,  at  least,  as  could  be  counted, 

To  three  hundred  thousand  men,  or  more. 

Prince  Eugenius  never  trembled 
At  the  news,  but  straight  assembled 
All  his  generals  to  know : 
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Them  he  carefull^v  instructed 
How  the  troops  should  be  conducted 
Smartly  to  attack  the  foe. 

With  the  watchword  he  commanded 
They  should  wait  till  twelve  was  sounded 

At  the  middle  of  the  night ; 
Mounting  then  upon  their  horses, 
For  a  skirmish  with  the  forces, 

Go  in  earnest  at  the  fight. 

Straightway  all  to  horseback  getting, 
Weapons  handy,  forth  were  setting 

Silently  from  the  redoubt : 
Musketeers,  dragooners  also, 
Bravely  fought  and  made  them  fall  so,  — 

Led  them  such  a  dance  about. 

And  our  cannoneers  advancing 
Furnished  music  for  the  dancing, 

With  their  pieces  great  and  small ; 
Great  and  small  upon  them  playing. 
Heathen  were  averse  to  staying, 

Ean,  and  did  not  stay  at  all. 

Prince  Eugenius  on  the  right  wing 
Like  a  lion  did  his  fighting. 

So  he  did  field-marshal's  part: 
Prince  Ludwig  rode  from  one  to  th'  other. 
Cried,  "  Keep  firm,  each  German  brother, 

Hurt  the  foe  with  all  your  heart!  " 

Prince  Ludwig,  struck  by  bullet  leaden, 
With  his  youthfid  life  did  redden. 

And  his  soul  did  then  resign : 
Badly  Prince  Eugene  wept  o'er  him. 
For  the  love  he  always  bore  him,  — 

Had  him  brought  to  Peterwardein. 

The  music  is  peculiar, — one  flat,  |  time, 
—  a  very  rare  measure,  and  giving  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  a  quaint  camp-style  of 
singing. 

The  other  song  appeared  during  Fred- 
eric's Silesian  War.  It  contains  some 
choice  reminiscences  of  his  favorite  rhet- 
oric. 

Fridericus  Ees,  our  master  and  king, 

His    soldiers    altogether  to  the   field  would 

bring. 
Battalions    two    htmdred,    and    a    thousand 

squadrons  clear, 
And  cartridges  sixty  to  every  grenadier. 

"  Cursed  fellows,  ye !  "  —  his  Majesty  began,  — 
"  For  me  stand  in  battle,  each  man  to  man; 
Silesia  and  County  Glatz  to  me  they  will  not 

grant, 
Nor    the    hundred   millions    either  which   I 

want. 


"  The  Empress  and  the  French  have  gone  to 

be  allied. 
And  the  Eoman  kingdom  has  revolted  from 

my  side, 
And  the  Eussians  are  bringing  into  Prussia 

war;  — 
Up,  let  us  show  them  that  we  Prussians  are ! 

"My  General  Schwerin,  and  Field-Marshal 
Yon  Keith, 

And  Von  Ziethen,  Major-General,  are  ready 
for  a  fight ; 

Turban-spitting  Element!  Cross  and  Light- 
ning get 

Who  has  not  found  Fritz  and  his  soldiers  out 
yet! 

"  Now  adieu,  Louisa  !  *  —  Louisa,  dry  your 

eyes! 
There  's  not  a  soldier's  life  for  every  ball  that 

flies; 
For  if  all  the  bullets  singly  hit  their  men. 
Where  could  our  Majesties  get  soldiers  then? 

"Now  the  hole  a  musket  -  bullet  makes   is 

small,  — 
'T  is  a  larger  hole  made  by  a  cannon-ball; 
But  the  bullets  all  are  of  iron  and  of  lead, 
And  many  a  bullet  goes  for  many  overhead. 

"  'T  is  a  right  heavy  calibre  to  our  artillery, 
And  never  goes  a  Prussian  over  to  the  enemj', 
For  't  is  cursed  bad  money  that  the  Swedes 

have  to  pay; 
Is  there  any  better  coin  of  the  Austrian  ?  — 

who  can  say? 

"  The  French  are  paid  off  in  pomade  by  their 
king. 

But  each  week  in  pennies  we  get  our  reckon- 
ing; 

Sacrament  of  Cross  and  Lightning !  Turbans, 
spit  away! 

Who  draws  so  promptly  as  the  Prussian  his 
pay?" 

With  a  laurel-wreath  adorned,  Fridericus  my 

King, 
If  you  had  only  oftener  permitted  plundering, 
Fridericus  Eex,  king  and  hero  of  the  fight. 
We  would  drive  the  Devil  for  thee  out  of 

sight ! 

Among  the  songs  which  the  military 
ardor  of  this  period  stimulated,  the  best 
are  those  by  Gleim,  (1719-1803,)  called 
"  Songs  of  a  Prussian  Grenadier."  All 
the  literary  men,  Lessing  not  excepted, 
were  seized  with  the  Prussian  enthusiasm ; 
*  His  queen. 
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the  pen  ravaged  the  domain  of  sentiment 
to  collect  trophies  for  Father  Friedrich. 
The  desolation  it  produced  in  the  attempt 
to  write  the  word  Glory  could  be  match- 
ed only  by  the  sword.  But  Gleim  was 
a  man  of  spirit  and  considerable  power. 
The  shock  of  Frederic's  military  successes 
made  him  suddenly  drop  the  pen  with 
which  he  had  been  inditing  Anacreontics, 
and  weak,  rhymeless  Horatian  moods. 
His  grenadier-songs,  though  often  meagre 
and  inflated,  and  marked  with  the  liter- 
ary vices  of  the  time,  do  still  account  for 
the  great  fame  which  they  acquired,  as 
they  went  marching  with  the  finest  ar- 
my that  Europe  ever  saw.  Here  is  a 
specimen : — 


nCTORT-SONG  AFTER    THE  BATTLE   NEAR 
PRAGUE. 

Victoria!  with  us  is  God; 

There  lies  the  haughty  foe! 
He  falls,  for  righteous  is  our  God; 

Victoria!  he  lies  low. 

'T  is  true  our  father*  is  no  more, 

Yet  hero-like  he  went, 
And  now  the  conquering  host  looks  o'er 

From  high  and  starry  tent. 

The  noble  man,  he  led  the  way 

For  God  and  Fatherland, 
And  scarce  was  his  old  head  so  gray 

As  valiant  his  hand. 

With  fire  of  youth  and  hero-craft 

A  banner  snatching,  he 
Held  it  aloft  upon  its  shaft 

For  all  of  us  to  see ; 

And  said,  —  "My  children,  now  attack, — 
Take  each  redoubt  and  gun !  " 

And  swifter  than  the  lightning  track 
We  followed,  every  one. 

Alas,  the  flag  that  led  the  strife 

Falls  with  him  ere  we  win! 
It  was  a  glorious  end  of  life: 

0  fortunate  Schwerin! 

And  when  thy  Frederic  saw  thee  low, 
From  out  his  sobbing  breath 

*  Marshal  Schwerin,  seventy  years  of  age, 
who  was  killed  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  with 
its  colors  in  his  hand,  just  as  it  crossed  through 
the  fire  to  the  enemv's  intrenchmenta. 


His  orders  hurled  us  on  the  foe 
In  vengeance  for  thy  death. 


Thou,  Henry,*  wert  a  soldier  true, 

Thou  foughtest  royally ! 
From  deed  to  deed  our  glances  flew, 

Thou  lion-youth,  with  thee ! 

A  Prussian  heart  with  valor  quick, 
Eight  Christian  was  his  mood: 

Red  grew  his  sword,  and  flowing  thick 
His  steps  with  Pandour  f-blood. 

Full-seven  earth-works  did  we  clear, 
The  bear-skins  broke  and  fled; 

Then,  Frederic,  went  thy  grenadier 
High  over  heaps  of  dead : 

Remembered,  in  the  murderous  fight, 
God,  Fatherland,  and  thee,  — 

Turned,  from  the  deep  and  smoky  night, 
His  Frederic  to  see, 

And  trembled,  —  with  a  flush  of  fear 

His  visage  mounted  high; 
He  trembled,  not  that  death  was  near, 

But  lest  thou,  too,  shouldst  die: 

Despised  the  balls  like  scattered  seed, 

The  cannon's  thunder-tone. 
Fought  fierceh',  did  a  hero's  deed. 

Till  all  thy  foes  had  flown. 

Now  thanks  he  God  for  all  His  might, 

And  sings,  Victoria ! 
And  all  the  blood  from  out  this  fight 

Flows  to  Theresia. 

And  if  she  will  not  stay  the  plague, 

Nor  peace  to  thee  concede. 
Storm  with  us,  Frederic,  first  her  Prague, 

Then  to  Vienna  lead ! 

The  love  which  the  soldiers  had  for 
Frederic  survived  in  the  army  after  all 
the  veterans  of  his  wars  had  passed  away. 
It  is  well  preserved  in  this  camp-song :  — • 

THE    INVALIDES    AT    FATHER    FREDERIC'S 
GRAVE. 

Here  stump  we  round  upon  our  crutches,  round 

our  Father's  grave  we  go. 
And  from  our  eyelids  down  our  grizzled  beards 

the  bitter  tears  will  flow. 

*  The  King's  brother. 

t  A  corps  of  foot-soldiers  in  the  Austrian 
service,  eventually  incorporated  in  the  army. 
They  were  composed  of  Servians,  Croats,  etc., 
inhabitants  of  the  military  frontier,  and  were 
named  originally  from  the  village  of  Pandur 
in  Lower  Hungary,  where  probably  the  first 
recruits  were  gathered. 
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'T  -was  long  ago,  with  Frederic  living,  that  we 

got  our  lawful  gains: 
A  meagre  ration  now  they  serve  us,  —  life  'a  no 

longer  worth  the  pains. 

Here  stump  we  round,  deserted  orphans,  and 

with  tears  each  other  see,  — 
Are  waiting  for  our  marching  orders  hence, 

to  be  again  with  thee. 

Yes,  Father,  only  could  we  buy  thee,  with  our 

blood,  by  Heaven,  yes,  — 
We  Invalides,   forlorn    detachment,    straight 

through  death  would  storming  press ! 

When  the  German  princes  issued  to 
their  subjects  unlimited  orders  for  Con- 
stitutions, to  be  filled  up  and  presented 
after  the  domination  of  Napoleon  Tvas 
destroyed,  all  classes  hastened,  fervid 
■with  hope  and  anti- Gallic  feeling,  to 
offer  their  best  men  for  the  War  of  Lib- 
eration. Then  the  poets  took  again  their 
rhythm  from  an  air  vibrating  with  the  can- 
non's pulse.  There  was  Germanic  unity 
for  a  while,  fed  upon  expectation  and  the 
smoke  of  successful  fields.  Most  of  the 
songs  of  this  period  have  been  already 
translated.  Kiickert,  in  a  series  of  verses 
■which  he  called  "  Sonnets  in  Armor," 
gave  a  fine  scholarly  expression  to  the 
popular  desires.  Here  is  his  exultation 
over  the  Battle  of  Leipsic : — 

Can  there  no  song 

Roar  with  a  might 

Loud  as  the  fight 
Leipsic' s  region  along? 

Three  days  and  three  nights. 

No  moment  of  rest. 

And  not  for  a  jest, 
"Went  thundering  the  fights. 

Three  days  and  three  nights 
Leipsic  Fair  kept :  Frenchmen  who  pleasured 
There  with  an  iron  yardstick  were  meas- 
ured, 

Bringing  the  reckoning  with  them  to  rights. 

Three  days  and  all  night 

A  battue  of  larks  the  Leipsicker  makes. 

Every  haul  a  hundred  he  takes, 
A  thousand  each  flight. 

Ha!  it  is  good, 

Now  that  the  Russian  can  boast  no  longer 

He  alone  of  us  is  stronger 
To  slake  his  steppes  with  hostile  blood. 


Not  in  the  frosty  North  alone, 

But  here  in  Meissen, 

Here  at  Leipsic  on  the  Pleissen, ' 
Can  the  French  be  overthrown. 

Shallow  Pleissen  deep  is  flowing; 

Plains  upheaving. 

The  dead  receiving. 
Seem  to  mountains  for  ua  growing. 

They  will  be  our  mountains  never. 

But  this  fame 

Shall  be  our  claim 
On  the  rolls  of  earth  forever. 

What  all  this  amounted  to,  when  the 
German  people  began  to  send  in  their  con- 
stitutional cartes-blanches,  is  nicely  taken 
off  by  Hoffman  von  Fallersleben,  in  this 
mock  ■war-song,  published  in  1842  :  — 

All  sing. 

Hark  to  the  beating  drum ! 
See  how  the  people  come ! 
Flag  in  the  van ! 
We  follow,  man  for  man. 
Rouse,  rouse 
From  hearth  and  house ! 
Ye  women  and  children,  good  night! 
Forth  we  hasten,  we  hasten  to  the  fight, 
With  God  for  our  King  and  Fatherland. 

A  night-]}airol  of  1813  sings. 

O  God !  and  why,  and  why. 
For  princes'  whim,  renown,  and  might, 

To  the  fight  ? 
For  court-flies  and  other  crows. 

To  blows  ? 
For  the  nonage  of  our  folk. 

Into  smoke  ? 
For  must-war-meal  and  class-tax, 

To  thwacks? 
For  privilege  and  censordom  — 

Hum  — 
Into  battle  without  -winking? 

But  —  I  was  thinking 

All  sing. 

Hark  to  the  beating  drum! 
See  how  the  people  come ! 
Flag  in  the  van ! 
We  follow,  man  for  man : 
In  battle's  roar 
The  time  is  o'er 

To  ask  for  reasons,  —  hear,  the  drum 
Again  is  calling,  —  turn  —  tum  —  tum,  — 
With  God  for  King  and  Fatherland. 

Or  to  put  it  in  two  stanzas  of  his,  ■written 
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on  a  visit  to  the  Yalballa,  or  Hall  of  Ger- 
man Worthies,  at  Kegensburg :  — 

I  salute  thee,  sacred  Hall, 
Chronicle  of  German  glory ! 

I  salute  ye,  heroes  aU 
Of  the  new  time  and  the  hoarj- ! 

Patriot  heroes,  from  your  sleep 

Into  being  could  ye  pass! 
No,  a  king  would  rather  keep 

Patriots  in  stone  and  brass. 

The  Danish  sea-songs,  like  those  of  the 
English,  are  far  better  than  the  land-songs 
of  the  soldiers :  but  here  is  one  with  a 
true  and  temperate  sentiment,  which  the 
present  war  will  readily  help  us  to  ap- 
preciate. It  is  found  in  a  book  of  Dan- 
ish popular  songs.*  (Herlig  er  Krigerens 
Fard.) 

Good  is  the  soldier's  trade, 
For  en\-y  well  made : 
The  lightning-blade 

Over  force-men  he  swingeth; 

A  loved  one  shall  prize 
The  honor  he  bringeth ; 
Is  there  a  duty? 
That 's  soldier's  booty,  — 
To  have  it  he  dies. 

True  for  his  king  and  land 
The  Xorthman  will  stand; 
An  oath  is  a  band,  — 
He  never  can  rend  it; 

The  dear  coast,  't  is  right 
A  son  should  defend  it; 
For  battle  he  burneth. 
Death's  smile  he  returneth, 
And  bleeds  with  delight. 

Scars  well  set  off  his  face,  — 
Each  one  is  a  grace; 
His  profit  they  trace,  — 
No  labor  shines  brighter: 

A  wreath  is  the  scar 
On  the  brow  of  a  fighter; 
His  maid  thinks  him  fairer. 
His  ornament  rarer 

Than  coat  with  a  star. 

Reaches  the  king  his  hand, 
That  makes  his  soul  grand, 
And  fast  loyal  band 
Pound  his  heart  it  is  slinging; 
From  Fatherland's  good 

*  Sange  til  Brug  for  hlandede  Selskaber, 
samlede  af  Fkederik  Schaldemose.  1816. 
Songs  for  Use  in  Social  Meetings,  etc. 


The  motion  was  springing : 
His  deeds  so  requited, 
Is  gratefully  lighted 

A  man's  highest  mood. 

Bravery's  holy  fire. 
Beam  nobler  and  higher, 
And  light  our  desire 
A  path  out  of  madness ! 
By  courage  and  deed 
"We  conquer  peace-gladness: 
We  suffer  for  that  thing. 
We  strike  but  for  that  thing, 
And  gladly  we  bleed. 

But  our  material  threatens  the  space 
we  have  at  command.  Four  more  speci- 
mens must  suffice  for  the  present.  They 
are  all  favorite  soldier-songs.  The  first 
is  by  Chamisso,  known  popularly  as  the 
author  of  "  Peter  Schlemihl's  Shadow," 
and  depicts  the  mood  of  a  soldier  who 
has  been  detailed  to  assist  in  a  military 
execution :  — 

The  muffled  drums  to  our  marching  play. 
How  distant  the  spot,  and  how  long  the  way ! 
Oh,  were  I  at  rest,  and  the  bitterness  through! 
Methinks  it  will  break  my  heart  in  two ! 

Him  only  I  loved  of  all  below,  — 
Him  only  who  yet  to  death  must  go ; 
At  the  rolling  music  we  parade, 
And  of  me  too,  me,  the  choice  is  made ! 

Once  more,  and  the  last,  he  looks  upon. 
The  cheering  light  of  heaven's  sun; 
But  now  his  e3'es  they  are  binding  tight: 
God  grant  to  him  rest  and  other  light ! 

Nine  muskets  are  lifted  to  the  eye, 
Eight  bullets  have  gone  whistling  by; 
They  trembled  all  with  comrades'  smart,  — 
But  I  —  I  hit  him  in  his  heart ! 

The  next  is  by  Yon  Holtei :  — 

THE  VETERAN  TO  HIS  CLOAK. 

Full  thirty  j'ears  art  thou  of  age,  hast  many  a 
storm  lived  through. 
Brother-like  hast  round  me  tightened. 
And  whenever  cannons  lightened, 

Both  of  us  no  terror  knew. 

Wet  soaking  to  the  skin  we  lay  for  many  a 
blessed  night, 

Thou  alone  hast  warmth  imparted, 

And  if  I  was  heavy-hearted, 
Telling  thee  would  make  me  light. 
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Mv  secrets  thou  hast  never  spoke,  ■wert  ever 
still  and  true; 
Everj-  tatter  did  befriend  me, 
Therefore  I  '11  no  longer  mend  thee. 

Lest,  old  chap,  't  would  make  thee  new. 

And  dearer  still  art  thou  to  me  when  jests 
about  thee  roll; 
For  where  the  rags  below  are  dropping, 
There  went  through  the  bullets  popping,  — 

Every  bullet  makes  a  hole. 

And  when  the  final  bullet  comes  to  stop  a 
German  heart, 
Then,  old  cloak,  a  grave  pro\'ide  me, 
"Weather-beaten  friend,  still  hide  me, 

As  I  sleep  in  thee  apart. 

There  lie  we  tiU  the  roll-call  together  in  the 
grave: 

For  the  roll  I  shall  be  heedful, 

Therefore  it  will  then  be  needful 
For  me  an  old  cloak  to  have. 

The  next  one  is  taken  from  a  student- 
Eong  book,  and  was  probably  written  in 
1814:  — 

THE  CAXTEEX. 

Just  help  me,  Lottie,  as  I  spring; 

My  arm  is  feeble,  see,  — 
I  stiU  must  have  it  in  a  sling; 

Be  softly  now  with  me ! 
But  do  not  let  the  canteen  slip, — 

Here,  take  it  first,  I  pray,  — 
For  when  that 's  broken  from  my  lip, 

All  joys  will  flow  away. 

"And  why  for  that  so  anxious  ?  —  pshaw  I 

It  is  not  worth  a  pin : 
The  common  glass,  the  bit  of  straw, 

And  not  a  drop  within  I  " 
Xo  matter,  Lottie,  take  it  out,  — 

'T  is  past  your  reckoning: 
Tes,  look  it  round  and  round  about, — 

There  drank  from  it  —  my  King ! 

By  Leipsic  near,  if  you  must  know,  — 

'T  was  just  no  children's  play,  — 
A  ball  hit  me  a  grievous  blow, 

And  in  the  crowd  I  lav; 
Nigh  death,  they  bore  me  from  the  scene. 

My  garments  ofi"  they  fling, 
Yet  held  I  fast  by  my  canteen,  — 

There  drank  from  it  —  my  King ! 

For  once  our  ranks  in  passing  through 
He  paused,  —  we  saw  his  face ; 


Around  us  keen  the  volleys  flew,  ' 

He  calmly  kept  his  place. 
He  thirsted,  —  I  could  see  it  plain, 

And  courage  took  to  bring 
My  old  canteen  for  him  to  drain,  — 

He  drank  from  it — my  King! 

He  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  here, 

And  said,  "I  thank  thee,  friend, — 
Thy  liquor  gives  me  timely  cheer, — 

Thou  didst  right  well  intend." 
O'erjoyed  at  this,  I  cried  aloud, 

"  0  comrades,  who  can  bring 
Canteen  like  this  to  make  him  proud  ?  — 

There  drank  from  it  —  my  King!  " 

That  old  canteen  shall  no  one  have, 

The  best  of  treasures  mine ; 
Put  it  at  last  upon  my  grave. 

And  under  it  this  line : 
"  He  fought  at  Leipsic,  whom  this  green 

Is  softly  covering ; 
Best  household  good  was  his  canteen,  — 

There  drank  from  it — his  King!" 

And  finally,  a  song  for  all  the  cam- 
paigns of  life :  — 

Morning-red !  morning-red  I 
Lightest  me  towards  the  dead ! 
Soon  the  trumpets  wiU  be  blowing, 
Then  from  life  must  I  be  going, 
I,  and  comrades  many  a  one. 

Soon  as  thought,  soon  as  thought, 
Pleasure  to  an  end  is  brought: 
Yesterday  upon  proud  horses,  — 
Shot  to-day,  our  quiet  corses 
Are  to-morrow  in  the  grave. 

And  how  soon,  and  how  soon, 
Yanish  shape  and  beauty's  noon ! 
Of  thy  cheeks  a  moment  vaimting. 
Like  the  milk  and  purple  flaunting, — 
Ab,  the  roses  fade  away  I 

And  what,  then,  and  what,  then, 
Is  the  joy  and  lust  of  men  ? 
Ever  caring,  ever  getting, 
From  the  early  mom-light  fretting 
TiU  the  day  is  past  and  gone. 

Therefore  stUl,  therefore  still 
I  content  me,  as  God  will : 
Fighting  stoutly,  nought  shall  shake  me: 
For  should  death  itself  overtake  me, 
Then  a  gallant  soldier  dies. 
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The  spirit  of  historical  criticism  in  tlie 
present  age  is  on  the  whole  a  charitable 
spirit.  Many  public  characters  have  been 
heard  through  their  advocates  at  the  bar 
of  history,  and  the  judgments  long  since 
passed  upon  them  and  their  deeds,  and 
deferentially  accepted  for  centuries,  have 
been  set  aside,  and  others  of  a  widely 
different  character  pronounced.  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  wont  to  stand  as  the 
model  usurper,  and  was  regarded  as  hav- 
ing wantonly  destroyed  Roman  liberty  in 
order  to  gratify  his  towering  ambition,  is 
now  regarded  as  a  political  reformer  of 
the  very  highest  and  best  class,  —  as  the 
man  who  alone  thoroughly  understood 
his  age  and  his  country,  and  who  was 
Heaven's  own  instrument  to  rescue  un- 
numbered millions  from  the  misrule  of 
an  oligarchy  whose  members  looked  upon 
mankind  as  their  proper  prey.  He  did 
not  overthrow  the  freedom  of  Rome,  but 
he  took  from  Romans  the  power  to  de- 
stroy the  personal  freedom  of  all  the  races 
by  them  subdued.  He  identified  the  in- 
terests of  the  conquered  peoples  with  those 
of  the  central  government,  so  far  as  that 
work  was  possible,  —  thus  proceeding  in 
the  spirit  of  the  early  Roman  conquerors, 
•who  sought  to  comprehend  even  the  vic- 
tims of  their  wars  in  the  benefits  which 
proceeded  from  those  wars.  This  view 
of  his  career  is  a  sounder  one  than  that 
which  so  long  prevailed,  and  which  en- 
abled orators  to  round  periods  with  ref- 
erences to  the  Rubicon.  It  is  not  thirty 
years  since  one  of  the  first  of  American 
statesmen  told  the  national  Senate  that 
"Julius  Csesar  struck  down  Roman  lib- 
erty at  Pharsalia,"  and  probably  there 
was  not  one  man  in  his  audience  who 
supposed  that  he  was  uttering  anything 
beyond  a  truism,  though  they  must  have 
been  puzzled  to  discover  any  resemblance 
between  "the  mighty  Julius"  and  Mr. 
Martin  Van  Buren,  the  gentleman  whom 
the  orator  was  cutting  up,  and  who  was 
actually  in  the  chair  while  Mr.  Calhoun 


was  seeking  to  kill  him,  in  a  political 
sense,  by  quotations  from  Plutarch's 
Lives.  We  have  learnt  something  since 
1834  concerning  Rome  and  Caesar  as 
well  as  of  our  own  country  and  its  chiefs, 
and  the  man  who  should  now  bring  for- 
ward the  conqueror  of  Gaul  as  a  vul- 
gar usurper  would  be  almost  as  much 
laughed  at  as  would  be  that  man  who 
should  insist  that  General  Jackson  de- 
stroyed American  liberty  when  he  re- 
moved the  deposits  from  the  national 
bank.  The  facts  and  fears  of  one  gen- 
eration often  furnish  material  for  nothing 
but  jests  and  jeers  to  that  generation's 
successors  ;  and  we  who  behold  a  million 
of  men  in  arms,  fighting  for  or  against  the 
American  Union,  and  all  calling  them- 
selves Americans,  are  astonished  when 
we  read  or  remember  that  our  immediate 
predecessors  in  the  political  world  went 
to  the  verge  of  madness  on  the  Currency 
question.  Perhaps  the  men  of  1889  may 
be  equally  astonished,  when  they  shall 
turn  to  files  of  newspapers  that  were 
published  in  1862,  and  read  therein  the 
details  of  those  events  that  now  excite  so 
painful  an  interest  in  hundi-eds  of  thou- 
sands of  families.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as 
to  condemn  the  past,  except  the  misjudg- 
ing of  the  present,  and  the  failure  to  com- 
prehend the  future. 

Men  of  a  very  different  stamp  from 
the  first  of  the  Romans  have  been  allow- 
ed the  benefits  that  come  from  a  rehear- 
ing of  their  causes.  Robespierre,  whose 
deeds  are  within  the  memory  of  many 
yet  living,  has  found  champions,  and  it 
is  now  admitted  by  all  who  can  effect 
that  greatest  of  conquests,  the  subjuga- 
tion of  their  prejudices,  that  he  was  an 
honest  fanatic,  a  man  of  iron  will,  but  of 
small  intellect,  who  had  the  misfortune, 
the  greatest  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity, to  be  placed  by  the  force  of  cir-. 
cumstances  in  a  position  which  would 
have  tried  the  soundest  of  heads,  even 
had  that  head  been  united  with  the  purest 
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Land.  She  was  silent  for  a  little  time, 
and  then  she  murmured,  lingering  gently 
on  the  words,  '  No,  it  must  not  be.  We 
are,  indeed,  inalienably  one,  in  a  nearer 
and  dearer  sense  than  can  be  expressed 
by  any  transient  symbol.  Let  us  not  seek 
to  quit  the  spiritual  sphere  in  which  we 
have  long  dwelt  and  communed  together, 
for  one  liable  to  discord  and  misinterpre- 
tation. I  have  an  irresistible  impression 
that  my  life  here  will  be  very  brief.  While 
I  remain,  come  to  me  when  you  will,  let 
me  be  the  Egeria  of  your  hours  of  leisure, 
and  a  consoler  in  your  cares,  —  but  let  us 


await,  for  another  and  a  higher  life,  the 
more  perfect  consummation  of  our  love. 
For,  oh,  believe,  as  I  believe,  faith  is  no 
mockery,  nor  is  the  heart's  prophecy  a 
lie.  We  were  not  born  to  be  the  dupes 
of  dreams  or  the  sport  of  chance.  The 
voice  which  whispered  to  me  long  ago 
the  promise  fulfilled  in  this  hour  tells  me 
that  in  a  bright  Hereafter  we  shall  find 
compensation  for  every  sorrow,  reality 
for  every  ideal,  and  that  there  at  last 
shall  be  resolved  in  luminous  perception 
the  veiled  and  troubled  mystery  of  Pees- 
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There  is  no  remoteness  of  life  and 
thought,  no  hermetically  sealed  seclusion, 
except,  possibly,  that  of  the  grave,  in- 
to which  the  disturbing  influences  of  this 
war  do  not  penetrate.  Of  course,  the 
general  heart-quake  of  the  country  long 
ago  knocked  at  my  cottage-door,  and 
compelled  me,  reluctantly,  to  suspend 
the  contemplation  of  certain  fantasies,  to 
which,  according  to  my  harmless  custom, 
I  was  endeavoring  to  give  a  sufficiently 
life-like  aspect  to  admit  of  their  figuring 
in  a  romance.  As  I  make  no  pretensions 
to  state-craft  or  soldiership,  and  could 
promote  the  common  weal  neither  by  val- 
or nor  counsel,  it  seemed,  at  first,  a  pity 
that  I  should  be  debarred  from  such  un- 
substantial business  as  I  had  contrived 
for  myself,  since  nothing  more  genuine 
was  to  be  substituted  for  it.  But  I  mag- 
nanimously considered  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  treason  in  insulating  one's  self  from  the 
universal  fear  and  sorrow,  and  thinking 
one's  idle  thoughts  in  the  dread  time  of 
civil  war ;  and  could  a  man  be  so  cold 
and  hard-hearted,  he  would  better  de- 
serve to  be  sent  to  Fort  Warren  than 


BY  A  PEACEABLE  MAN. 

many  who  have  found  their  way  thither 
on  the  score  of  violent,  but  misdirected 
sympathies.  I  remembered  the  touching 
rebuke  administered  by  King  Charles  to 
that  rural  squire  the  echo  of  whose  hunt- 
ing-horn came  to  the  poor  monarch's  ear 
on  the  morning  before  a  battle,  where  the 
sovereignty  and  constitution  of  England 
were  to  be  set  at  stake.  So  I  gave  my- 
self up  to  reading  newspapers  and  listen- 
ing to  the  click  of  the  telegraph,  like 
other  people  ;  until,  after  a  great  many 
months  of  such  pastime,  it  grew  so  abom- 
inably irksome  that  I  determined  to  look 
a  little  more  closely  at  matters  with  my 
own  eyes. 

Accordingly  we  set  out  —  a  friend  and 
myself —  towards  Washington,  while  it 
was  still  the  long,  dreary  January  of  our 
Northern  year,  though  March  in  name  ; 
nor  -were  we  unwilling  to  clip  a  little 
margin  off  the  five  months'  winter,  dur- 
ing which  there  Is  nothing  genial  in  New 
England  save  the  fireside.  It  was  a  clear, 
frosty  morning,  when  we  started.  The 
sun  shone  brightly  on  snow-covered  hills 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and  bur- 
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nished  the  surface  of  frozen  ponds ;  and 
the  \nntry  weather  kept  along  with  us 
■while  we  trundled  through  Worcester 
and  Springfield,  and  all  those  old,  famil- 
iar towns,  and  through  the  village-cities 
of  Connecticut.  In  2\ew  York  the  streets 
were  afloat  with  liquid  mud  and  slosh. 
Over  New  Jei-sey  there  was  still  a  thin 
covering  of  snow,  with  the  faceof  Xature 
visible  through  the  rents  in  her  white 
shroud,  though  with  little  or  no  sjTuptom 
of  reviving  life.  But  when  we  reached 
Philadelphia,  the  air  w£is  mild  and  balmy  ; 
there  was  but  a  patch  or  two  of  ding)' 
winter  here  and  there,  and  the  bare, 
brown  fields  about  the  citj-  were  ready 
to  be  green.  We  had  met  the  Spring 
half-way,  in  her  slow  progress  from  the 
South ;  and  if  we  kept  onward  at  the 
same  pace,  and  could  get  through  the 
Rebel  lines,  we  should  soon  come  to  fresh 
grass,  fruit-blossoms,  green  peas,  straw- 
berries, and  all  such  delights  of  early 
summer. 

On  our  way,  we  heard  many  rumors 
of  the  war,  but  saw  few  signs  of  it.  The 
people  were  staid  and  decorous,  accord- 
ing to  their  ordinary  fashion ;  and  busi- 
ness seemed  about  as  brisk  as  usual, — 
though,  I  suppose,  it  was  considerably 
diverted  from  its  customary  channels  in- 
to warlike  ones.  In  the  cities,  especially 
in  Xew  York,  there  was  a  rather  promi- 
nent display  of  militan,-  goods  at  the  shop- 
windows,  —  such  as  swords  with  gilded 
scabbsirds  and  trappings,  epaulets,  cara- 
bines, revolvers,  and  sometimes  a  great 
iron  cannon  at  the  edge  of  the  pavement, 
as  if  Mars  had  dropped  one  of  his  pocket- 
pistols  there,  while  hurrying  to  the  field. 
As  railway-companions,  we  had  now  and 
then  a  volunteer  in  his  French-gray  great- 
coat, returning  from  furlough,  or  a  new- 
made  officer  travelling  to  join  his  regi- 
ment, in  his  new-made  uniform,  which 
was  perhaps  all  of  the  militarj-  character 
that  he  had  about  him,  —  but  proud  of 
his  eagle-buttons,  and  likely  enough  to 
do  them  honor  before  the  gilt  should  be 
wholly  dimmed.  The  countrj',  in  short, 
so  far  as  bustle  and  movement  went,  was 
more  quiet  than  in  ordinarj'  times,  be- 


cause so  large  a  proportion  of  its  restless 
elements  had  been  drawn  towards  the 
seat  of  conflict.  But  the  air  was  full  of 
a  vague  disturbance.  To  me,  at  least,  it 
seemed  so,  emerging  from  such  a  solitude 
as  has  been  hinted  at,  and  the  more  im- 
pressible by  rumors  and  indefinable  pre- 
sentiments, since  I  had  not  lived,  like  oth- 
er men,  in  an  atmosphere  of  continual 
talk  about  the  war.  A  battle  was  mo- 
mentarily expected  on  the  Potomac  ;  for, 
though  our  army  was  still  on  the  hither 
side  of  the  river,  all  of  us  were  looking 
towards  the  mysterious  and  terrible  Ma- 
nassas, with  the  idea  that  somewhere  in 
its  neighborhood  lay  a  ghastly  battle- 
field, yet  to  be  fought,  but  foredoomed  of 
old  to  be  bloodier  than  the  one  where  we 
had  reaped  such  shame.  Of  all  haunt- 
ed places,  methinks  such  a  destined  field 
should  be  thickest  thronged  with  ugly 
phantoms,  ominous  of  mischief  through 
ages  beforehand. 

Beyond  Philadelphia  there  was  a  much 
greater  abundance  of  military  people.  Be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Washington  a  guard 
seemed  to  hold  every  station  along  the 
railroad  ;  and  frequently,  on  the  hill-sides, 
we  saw  a  collection  of  weather-beaten 
tents,  the  peaks  of  which,  blackened  with 
smoke,  indicated  that  they  had  been  made 
comfortable  by  stove-heat  throughout  the 
winter.  At  several  commanding  posi- 
tions we  saw  fortifications,  with  the  muz- 
zles of  cannon  protruding  from  the  ram- 
parts, the  slopes  of  which  were  made  of 
the  yellow  earth  of  that  region,  and  still 
unsodded  ;  whereas,  till  these  troublous 
times,  there  have  been  no  forts  but  what 
were  grass-grown  with  the  lapse  of  at 
least  a  lifetime  of  peace.  Our  stopping- 
places  were  thronged  with  soldiers,  some 
of  whom  came  through  the  cars,  asking 
for  newspapers  that  contained  accounts 
of  the  battle  between  the  Merrimack  and 
Monitor,  which  had  been  fought  the  day 
before.  A  railway-train  met  us,  convey- 
incr  a  regiment  out  of  Washington  to  some 
unknown  point;  and  reaching  the  capi- 
tal, we  filed  out  of  the  station  between 
lines  of  soldiers,  with  shouldered  muskets, 
putting  us  in  mind  of  similar  spectacles 
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at  the  gates  of  European  cities.  It  was 
not  without  sorrow  that  we  saw  the  free 
circulation  of  the  nation's  life-blood  (at  the 
very  heart,  moreover)  clogged  with  such 
strictures  as  these,  which  have  caused 
chronic  diseases  in  almost  all  countries 
save  our  own.  Will  the  time  ever  come 
again,  in  America,  when  we  may  live 
half  a  score  of  years  without  once  see- 
ing the  likeness  of  a  soldier,  except  it 
be  in  the  festal  march  of  a  company 
on  its  summer  tour  ?  Not  in  this  gen- 
eration, I  fear,  nor  in  the  next,  nor  till 
the  Millennium  ;  and  even  that  blessed 
epoch,  as  the  prophecies  seem  to  inti- 
mate, will  advance  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet. 

One  terrible  idea  occurs,  in  reference 
to  this  matter.  Even  supposing  the  war 
should  end  to-morrow,  and  the  army  melt 
into  the  mass  of  the  population  within  the 
year,  what  an  incalculable  preponder- 
ance will  there  be  of  military  titles  and 
pretensions  for  at  least  half  a  century  to 
come  !  Every  country-neighborhood  will 
have  its  general  or  two,  its  three  or  four 
colonels,  half  a  dozen  majors,  and  cap- 
tains without  end,  —  besides  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates,  more  than 
the  recruiting-offices  ever  knew  of, —  all 
with  their  campaign-stories,  which  will  be- 
come the  staple  of  fireside-talk  forever- 
more.  Military  merit,  or  rather,  since 
that  is  not  so  readily  estimated,  military 
notoriety,  will  be  the  measure  of  all  claims 
to  civil  distinction.  One  bullet-headed 
general  will  succeed  another  in  the  Pres- 
idential chair ;  and  veterans  will  hold  the 
offices  at  home  and  abroad,  and  sit  in 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures,  and 
fill  all  the  avenues  of  public  life.  And 
yet  I  do  not  speak  of  this  deprecatingly, 
since,  very  likely,  It  may  substitute  some- 
thing more  real  and  genuine,  instead  of 
the  many  shams  on  which  men  have  here- 
tofore founded  their  claims  to  public  re- 
gard ;  but  it  behooves  civilians  to  consider 
their  wretched  prospects  in  the  future, 
and  assume  the  military  button  before  it 
is  too  late. 

We  were  not  in  time  to  see  Washing- 
ton as  a  camp.     On  the  verj'  day  of  our 


arrival  sixty  thousand  men  had  crossed 
the  Potomac  on" their  march  towards  Ma- 
nassas ;  and  almost  with  their  first  step 
into  the  Virginia  mud,  the  phantasmagory 
of  a  countless  host  and  Impregnable  ram- 
parts, before  which  they  had  so  long  re- 
mained quiescent,  dissolved  quite  away. 
It  was  as  if  General  McCIellan  had  thrust 
his  sword  into  a  gigantic  enemy,  and,  be- 
holding him  suddenly  collapse,  had  dis- 
covered to  himself  and  the  world  that 
he  had  merely  punctured  an  enormously 
swollen  bladder.  There  are  instances 
of  a  similar  character  in  old  romances, 
where  great  armies  are  long  kept  at  bay 
by  the  arts  of  necromancers,  who  build 
airy  towers  and  battlements,  and  muster 
warriors  of  terrible  aspect,  and  thus  feign 
a  defence  of  seeming  impregnability,  un- 
til some  bolder  champion  of  the  besiegers 
dashes  forward  to  try  an  encounter  with 
the  foremost  foeman,  and  finds  him  melt 
away  in  the  death-grapple.  With  such 
heroic  adventures  let  the  march  upon 
Manassas  be  hereafter  reckoned.  The 
whole  business,  though  connected  with 
the  destinies  of  a  nation,  takes  inevitably 
a  tinge  of  the  ludicrous.  The  vast  prepa- 
ration of  men  and  warlike  material,  —  the 
majestic  patience  and  docility  with  which 
the  people  waited  through  those  weary 
and  dreary  months, —  the  martial  skill, 
courage,  and  caution,  with  which  our 
movement  was  ultimately  made, —  and, 
at  last,  the  tremendous  shock  with  which 
we  were  brought  suddenly  up  against 
nothing  at  all !  The  Southerners  show 
little  sense  of  humor  nowadays,  but  I 
think  they  must  have  meant  to  provoke 
a  laugh  at  our  expense,  when  they  plant- 
ed those  Quaker  guns.  At  all  events, 
no  other  Eebel  artillery  has  played  upon 
us  with  such  overwhelming  effect. 

The  troops  being  gone,  we  had  the  bet- 
ter leisure  and  opportunity  to  look  into 
other  matters.  It  is  natural  enough  to 
suppose  that  the  centre  and  hearty  of 
Washington  is  the  Capitol ;  and  certainly, 
in  its  outward  aspect,  the  world  has  not 
many  statelier  or  more  beautiful  edifices, 
nor  any,  I  should  suppose,  more  skilful- 
ly adapted  to  legislative  purposes,  and 
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to  all  accompanying  needs.      But,  etc., 
etc.* 

"We  found  one  man,  however,  at  the 
Capitol,  who  was  satisfactorily  adequate 
to  the  business  which  brought  him  thither. 
In  quest  of  him,  we  went  through  halls, 
galleries,  and  corridors,  and  ascended  a 
noble  staircase,  balustraded  with  a  dark 
and  beautifully  variegated  marble  from 
Tennessee,  the  richness  of  which  is  quite 
a  sufficient  cause  for  objecting  to  the  se- 
cession of  that  State.  At  last  we  came 
to  a  barrier  of  pine  boards,  built  right 
across  the  stairs.  Knocking  at  a  rough, 
temporary  door,  we  thrust  a  card  beneath  ; 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  it  was  opened 
by  a  person  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  a  middle- 
aged  figure,  neither  tall  nor  short,  of  Teu- 
tonic build  and  aspect,  with  an  ample 
beard  of  a  ruddy  tinge  and  chestnut  hair. 
He  looked  at  us,  in  the  first  place,  with 
keen  and  somewhat  guarded  eyes,  as  if 
it  were  not  his  practice  to  vouchsafe  any 
great  warmth  of  greeting,  except  upon 
sure  ground  of  observation.  Soon,  how- 
ever, his  look  grew  kindly  and  genial, 
(not  that  it  had  ever  been  in  the  least 
degree  repulsive,  but  only  reserved,)  and 
Leutze  allowed  us  to  gaze  at  the  cartoon 
of  his  great  fresco,  and  talked  about  it 
unaffectedly,  as  only  a  man  of  true  gen- 
ius can  speak  of  his  own  works.  Mean- 
while the  noble  design  spoke  for  itself 
upon  the  wall.  A  sketch  in  color,  which 
■we  saw  afterwards,  helped  us  to  form 
some  distant  and  flickering  notion  of 
what  the  picture  will  be,  a  few  months 
hence,  when  these  bare  outlines,  already 
so  rich  in  thought  and  suggestiveness, 
shall  glow  with  a  fire  of  their  own,  —  a 
fire  which,  I  truly  believe,  will  consume 
every  other  pictorial  decoration  of  the 

*  TVe  omit  several  paragraphs  here,  in  which 
the  author  speaks  of  some  prominent  Members 
of  Congress  with  a  freedom  that  seems  to  have 
been  not  unkindly'  meant,  but  might  be  liable 
to  misconstruction.  As  he  admits  that  he 
never  listened  to  an  important  debate,  we  can 
hardly  recognize  his  qualification  to  estimate 
these  gentlemen,  in  their  legislative  and  ora- 
torical capacities. 


Capitol,  or,  at  least,  will  compel  us  to 
banish  those  stiff  and  respectable  produc- 
tions to  some  less  conspicuous  gallery. 
The  work  will  be  emphatically  original 
and  American,  embracing  characteristics 
that  neither  art  nor  literature  have  yet 
dealt  with,  and  producing  new  forms  of 
artistic  beauty  from  the  natural  features 
of  the  Rocky -Mountain  region,  which 
Leutze  seems  to  have  studied  broadly 
and  minutely.  The  garb  of  the  hunters 
and  wanderers  of  those  deserts,  too,  un- 
der his  free  and  natural  management,  is 
shown  as  the  most  picturesque  of  cos- 
tumes. But  it  would  be  doing  this  ad- 
mirable painter  no  kind  office  to  overlay 
his  picture  with  any  more  of  my  color- 
less and  uncertain  words ;  so  I  shall  mere- 
ly add  that  it  looked  full  of  energy,  hope, 
progress,  irrepressible  movement  onward, 
all  represented  in  a  momentary  pause  of 
triumph  ;  and  it  was  most  cheering  to  feel 
its  good  augury  at  this  dismal  time,  when 
our  country  might  seem  to  have  arrived 
at  such  a  deadly  stand-still. 

It  was  an  absolute  comfort,  indeed,  to 
find  Leutze  so  quietly  busy  at  this  great 
national  work,  which  is  destined  to  glow 
for  centuries  on  the  walls  of  the  Capitol, 
if  that  edifice  shall  stand,  or  must  share 
its  fate,  if  treason  shall  succeed  in  sub- 
verting it  with  the  Union  which  it  repre- 
sents. It  was  delightful  to  see  him  so 
calmly  elaborating  his  design,  while  oth- 
er men  doubted  and  feared,  or  hoped 
treacherously,  and  whispered  to  one  an- 
other that  the  nation  would  exist  only  a 
little  longer,  or  that,  if  a  remnant  still 
held  together,  its  centre  and  seat  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  far  northward  and  west- 
ward of  Washington.  But  the  artist 
keeps  right  on,  firm  of  heart  and  hand, 
drawing  his  outlines  with  an  unwaver- 
ing pencil,  beautifying  and  idealizing  our 
rude,  material  life,  and  thus  manifesting 
that  we  have  an  indefeasible  claim  to  a 
more  enduring  national  existence.  In 
honest  truth,  what  with  the  hope-inspir- 
ing influence  of  the  design,  and  what  with 
Leutze's  undisturbed  evolvement  of  it,  I 
was  exceedingly  encouraged,  and  allowed 
these  cheerful  auguries  to  weigh  against 
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a  sinister  omen  that  was  pointed  out  to 
me  in  another  part  of  the  Capitol.  The 
freestone  walls  of  the  central  edifice  are 
pervaded  with  great  cracks,  and  threaten 
to  come  thundering  down,  under  the  im- 
mense weight  of  the  iron  dome,  —  an  ap- 
propriate catastrophe  enough,  if  it  should 
occur  on  the  day  when  we  drop  the  South- 
ern stars  out  of  our  flag. 

Everybody  seems  to  be  at  Washington, 
and  yet  there  is  a  singular  dearth  of  im- 
peratively noticeable  people  there.  I 
question  whether  there  are  half  a  dozen 
individuals,  in  all  kinds  of  eminence,  at 
whom  a  stranger,  wearied  with  the  con- 
tact of  a  hundred  moderate  celebrities, 
would  turn  round  to  snatch  a  second 
glance.  Secretary  Seward,  to  be  sure, 
—  a  pale,  large-nosed,  elderly  man,  of 
moderate  stature,  with  a  decided  origi- 
nality of  gait  and  aspect,  and  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth,  —  etc.,  etc.* 

Of  course,  there  was  one  other  person- 
age, in  the  class  of  statesmen,  whom  I 
should  have  been  truly  mortified  to  leave 
Washington  without  seeing;  since  (tem- 
porarily, at  least,  and  by  force  of  circum- 
stances) he  was  the  man  of  men.  But  a 
private  grief  had  built  up  a  barrier  about 
him,  impeding  the  customary  free  inter- 
course of  Americans  with  their  chief 
magistrate ;  so  that  I  might  have  come 
away  without  a  glimpse  of  his  very  re- 
markable physiognomy,  save  for  a  semi- 
ofiicial  opportunity  of  which  I  was  glad 
to  take  advantage.  The  fact  is,  we  were 
invited  to  annex  ourselves,  as  supernu- 
meraries, to  a  deputation  that  was  about 
to  wait  upon  the  President,  from  a  Mas- 
sachusetts whip-factory,  with  a  present 
of  a  splendid  whip. 

Our  immediate  party  consisted  only  of 
four  or  five,  (including  Major  Ben  Per- 
ley  Poore,  with  his  note-book  and  pencil,) 

*  We  are  again  compelled  to  interfere  with 
our  friend's  license  of  personal  description  and 
criticism.  Even  Cabinet  Ministers  {to  whom 
the  next  few  pages  of  the  article  were  devoted) 
have  their  private  immunities,  which  ought  to 
be  conscientiousljr  observed,  — unless,  indeed, 
the  writer  chanced  to  have  some  very  piquant 
motives  for  violating  them. 


but  we  were  joined  by  several  other  per- 
sons, who  seemed  to  have  been  lounging 
about  the  precincts  of  the  White  House, 
under  the  spacious  porch,  or  within  the 
hall,  and  who  swarmed  in  with  us  to  take 
the  chances  of  a  presentation.  Nine 
o'clock  had  been  appointed  as  the  time 
for  receiving  the  deputation,  and  we  were 
punctual  to  the  moment ;  but  not  so  the 
President,  who  sent  us  word  that  he  was 
eating  his  breakfast,  and  would  come  as 
soon  as  he  could.  His  appetite,  we  were 
glad  to  think,  must  have  been  a  pretty 
fair  one ;  for  we  waited  about  half  an  hour 
in  one  of  the  antechambers,  and  then 
were  ushered  into  a  reception-room,  in  one 
corner  of  which  sat  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  of  the  Treasury,  expecting, 
like  ourselves,  the  termination  of  the 
Presidential  breakfast.  During  this  in- 
terval there  were  several  new  additions 
to  our  group,  one  or  two  of  whom  were 
in  a  working-garb,  so  that  we  formed  a 
very  miscellaneous  collection  of  people, 
mostly  unknown  to  each  other,  and  with- 
out any  common  sponsor,  but  all  with  an 
equal  right  to  look  our  head-servant  iu 
the  face.  By-and-by  there  was  a  little 
stir  on  the  staircase  and  in  the  passage- 
way, etc.,  etc.* 

Good  Heavens  !  what  liberties  have  I 
been  taking  with  one  of  the  potentates 
of  the  earth,  and  the  man  on  whose  con- 
duct more  important  consequences  de- 
pend than  on  that  of  any  other  historical 
personage  of  the  century !  But  with  whom 
is  an  American  citizen  entitled  to  take  a 
liberty,  if  not  with  his  own  chief  magis- 
trate? However,  lest  the  above  allusions 
to  President  Lincoln's  little  peculiarities 

*  "We  are  compelled  to  omit  two  or  three 
pages,'  in  which  the  author  describes  the  in- 
terview, and  gives  his  idea  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance and  deportment  of  the  President. 
The  sketch  appears  to  have  been  written  in  a 
benign  spirit,  and  perhaps  conveys  a  not  inac- 
cm-ate  impression  of  its  august  subject;  but  it 
lacks  reverence,  and  it  pains  us  to  see  a  gen- 
tleman of  ripe  age,  and  who  has  spent  years 
under  the  corrective  influence  of  foreign  insti- 
tutions, falling  into  the  characteristic  and  most 
ominous  fault  of  Young  America. 
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(already  well  known  to  the  country  and 
to  the  world)  should  be  misinterpreted,  I 
deem  it  proper  to  say  a  word  or  two,  in 
regard  to  him,  of  unfeigned  respect  and 
measurable  confidence.  He  is  evidently 
a  man  of  keen  fi^culties,  and,  what  is  still 
more  to  the  purpose,  of  powerful  charac- 
ter. As  to  his  integrity,  the  people  have 
that  intuition  of  it  which  is  never  deceiv- 
ed. Before  he  actually  entered  upon  his 
great  office,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  adequately  estimated  the  gigantic 
task  about  to  be  imposed  on  him,  or,  at 
least,  had  any  distinct  idea  how  it  was  to 
be  managed ;  and  I  presume  there  may 
have  been  more  than  one  veteran  poli- 
tician who  proposed  to  himself  to  take 
the  power  out  of  President  Lincoln's 
Lands  into  his  own,  leaving  our  honest 
friend  only  the  public  responsibility  for 
the  good  or  ill  success  of  the  career.  The 
extremely  imperfect  development  of  his 
statesmanly  qualities,  at  that  period,  may 
have  justified  such  designs.  But  the  Pres- 
ident is  teachable  by  events,  and  has  now 
spent  a  year  in  a  very  arduous  course  of 
education  ;  he  has  a  flexible  mind,  capa- 
ble of  much  expansion,  and  convertible 
towards  far  loftier  studies  and  activities 
than  those  of  his  early  life ;  and  if  he 
came  to  Washington  a  backwoods  humor- 
ist, he  has  already  transformed  himself 
into  as  good  a  statesman  (to  speak  mod- 
erately) as  his  prime-minister. 

Among  other  excursions  to  camps  and 
places  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Washington,  we  went,  one  day,  to  Alex- 
andria. It  is  a  little  port  on  the  Poto- 
mac, with  one  or  two  shabby  wharves 
and  docks,  resembling  those  of  a  fishing- 
village  in  New  England,  and  the  respec- 
table old  brick  town  rising  gently  ^ehind. 
In  peaceful  times  it  no  doubt  bore  an 
aspect  of  decorous  quietude  and  dulness ; 
but  it  was  now  thronged  with  the  North- 
ern soldiery,  whose  stir  and  bustle  con- 
trasted strikingly  with  the  many  closed 
warehouses,  the  absence  of  citizens  from 
their  customarj-  haunts,  and  the  lack  of* 
any  symptom  of  healthy  activity,  while 
army-wagons  trundled  heavily  over  the 


pavements,  and  sentinels  paced  the  side- 
walks, and  mounted  dragoons  dashed  to 
and  fro  on  military  errands.  I  tried  to 
imagine  how  very  disagreeable  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Southern  army  would  be  in  a 
sober  town  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the 
thought  considerably  lessened  my  won- 
der at  the  cold  and  shy  regards  that  are 
cast  upon  our  troops,  the  gloom,  the  sul- 
len demeanor,  the  declared  or  scarcely 
hidden  sympathy  with  rebellion,  which 
are  so  frequent  here.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  in  human  life,  that  the  greatest 
errors  both  of  men  and  women  often 
spring  from  their  sweetest  and  most 
generous  qualities  ;  and  so,  undoubtedly, 
thousands  of  warm-hearted,  sympathetic, 
and  impulsive  persons  have  joined  the 
Rebels,  not  from  any  real  zeal  for  the 
cause,  but  because,  between  two  conflict- 
ing loyalties,  they  chose  that  which  ne- 
cessarily lay  nearest  the  heart.  There 
never  existed  any  other  Government 
against  which  treason  was  so  easy,  and 
could  defend  itself  by  such  plausible  ar- 
guments as  against  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  anomaly  of  two  allegiances 
(of  which  that  of  the  State  comes  near- 
est home  to  a  man's  feelings,  and  includes 
the  altar  and  the  hearth,  while  the  Gen- 
eral Government  claims  his  devotion  only 
to  an  airy  mode  of  law,  and  has  no  sym- 
bol but  a  flag)  is  exceedingly  mischiev- 
ous in  this  point  of  view ;  for  it  has  con- 
verted crowds  of  honest  people  into  trai- 
tors, who  seem  to  themselves  not  merely 
innocent,  but  patriotic,  and  who  die  for 
a  bad  cause  with  as  quiet  a  conscience 
as  if  it  were  the  best.  In  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  our  country,  —  too  vast  by  far  to 
be  taken  into  one  small  human  heart, — 
we  inevitably  limit  to  our  own  State,  or, 
at  farthest,  to  our  own  section,  that  sen- 
timent of  physical  love  for  the  soil  which 
renders  an  Englishman,  for  example,  so 
intensely  sensitive  to  the  dignity  and 
well-being  of  his  little  island,  that  one 
hostile  foot,  treading  anywhere  upon  it, 
would  make  a  bruise  on  each  individual 
breast.  If  a  man  loves  his  own  State, 
therefore,  and  is  content  to  be  ruined 
with  her,  let  us  shoot  him,  if  we  can,  but 
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allow  him  an  honorable  burial  in  the  soil 
he  fights  for.* 

In  Alexandria,  we  visited  the  tavern 
in  which  Colonel  Ellsworth  was  killed, 
and  saw  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  the 
stairs  below,  whence  Jackson  fired  the 
fatal  shot,  and  where  he  himself  was  slain 
a  moment  afterwards;  so  that  the  assas- 
sin and  his  victim  must  have  met  on  the 
threshold  of  the  spii-it- world,  and  perhaps 
came  to  a  better  understanding  before 
they  had  taken  many  steps  on  the  other 
side.  Ellsworth  was  too  generous  to  bear 
an  immortal  grudge  for  a  deed  like  that, 
done  In  hot  blood,  and  by  no  skulking  en- 
emj'.  The  memorial-hunters  have  com- 
pletely cut  away  the  original  wood-work 
around  the  spot,  with  their  pocket-knives  ; 
and  the  staircase,  balustrade,  and  floor, 
as  well  as  the  adjacent  doors  and  door- 
frames, have  recently  been  renewed ;  the 
walls,  moreover,  are  covered  with  new 
paper-hangings,  the  former  having  been 
torn  off  In  tatters ;  and  thus  It  becomes 
something  like  a  metaphysical  question 
whether  the  place  of  the  murder  actu- 
ally exists. 

Driving  out  of  Alexandria,  we  stopped 
on  the  edge  of  the  city  to  inspect  an  old 
slave-pen,  which  Is  one  of  the  lions  of  the 
place,  but  a  very  poor  one ;  and  a  little 
farther  on,  we  came  to  a  brick  church 
where  Washington  used  sometimes  to  at- 
tend service,  —  a  pre-Revolutlonary  edi- 
fice, with  ivy  growing  over  Its  walls, 
though  not  very  luxuriantly.  Reaching 
the  open  country,  we  saw  forts  and  camps 
on  all  sides ;  some  of  the  tents  being  placed 
immediately  on  the  ground,  while  others 
were  raised  over  a  basement  of  logs,  laid 
lengthwise,  like  those  of  a  log -hut,  or 
driven  vertically  into  the  soil  In  a  circle, — 
thus  forming  a  solid  wall,  the  chinks  clos- 
ed up  with  Virginia  mud,  and  above  it 
the  pyramidal  shelter  of  the  tent.  Here 
were  In  progress  all  the  occupations,  and 
all  the  idleness,  of  the  soldier  In  the  tented 

*  We  do  not  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
author's  drift  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  but 
are  inclined  to  think  its  tone  reprehensible, 
and  its  tendency  impolitic  in  the  present  stage 
of  our  national  difficulties. 
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field  :  some  were  cooking  the  company- 
rations  in  pots  hung  over  fires  in  the 
open  air ;  some  played  at  ball,  or  devel- 
oped their  muscular  power  by  gymnastic 
exercise ;  some  read  newspapers ;  some 
smoked  cigars  or  pipes ;  and  many  were 
cleaning  their  arms  and  accoutrements, — 
the  more  carefully,  perhaps,  because  their 
division  was  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief that  afternoon  ;  others 
sat  on  the  ground,  while  their  comrades 
cut  their  hair, — It  being  a  soldierly  fash- 
ion (and  for  excellent  reasons)  to  crop  It 
within  an  inch  of  the  skull ;  others,  final- 
ly, lay  asleep  in  breast-high  tents,  with 
their  legs  protruding  into  the  open  air. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  Fort  Ellsworth,  and 
from  its  ramparts  (which  have  been  heap- 
ed up  out  of  the  muddy  soil  within  the 
last  few  months,  and  will  require  still  a 
year  or  two  to  make  them  vei-dant)  we 
had  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Potomac,  a 
truly  majestic  river,  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  fortifications,  so  numerous 
in  all  this  region,  and  now  so  unsightly 
with  their  bare,  precipitous  sides,  will  re- 
main as  historic  monuments,  grass-grown 
and  picturesque  memorials  of  an  epoch 
of  terror  and  suffering :  they  will  serve 
to  make  our  country  dearer  and  more 
interesting  to  us,  and  afford  fit  soil  for 
poetry  to  root  itself  in  :  for  this  is  a  plant 
which  thrives  best  In  spots  where  blood 
has  been  spilt  long  ago,  and  grows  in 
abundant  clusters  In  old  ditches,  such  as 
the  moat  around  Fort  Ellsworth  will  be 
a  century  hence.  It  may  seem  to  be 
paying  dear  for  what  many  will  reckon 
but  a  worthless  weed ;  but  the  more  his- 
torical associations  we  can  link  with  our 
localities,  the  richer  will  be  the  daily  life 
that  feeds  upon  the  past,  and  the  more 
valuable  the  things  that  have  been  long 
established :  so  that  our  children  will  be 
less  prodigal  than  their  fathers  In  sacri- 
ficing good  institutions  to  passionate  im- 
pulses and  impracticable  theories.  This 
herb  of  grace,  let  us  hope,  may  be  found 
in  the  old  footprints  of  the  war. 

Even  in  an  sesthetlc  point  of  view, 
however,  the  war  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  enduring  mischief,  by  causing  the  dev- 
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astation  of  great  tracts  of  woodland 
scenery,  in  which  this  part  of  Virginia 
would  appear  to  have  been  very  rich. 
Around  all  the  encampments,  and  every- 
where along  the  road,  we  saw  the  bare 
sites  of  what  had  evidently  been  tracts 
of  hard-wood  forest,  indicated  by  the  un- 
sightly stumps  of  well-grown  trees,  not 
smoothly  felled  by  regular  axe-men,  but 
hacked,  haggled,  and  unevenly  amputat- 
ed, as  by  a  sword,  or  other  miserable  tool, 
in  an  unskilful  hand.  Fifty  years  will 
not  repair  this  desolation.  An  army  de- 
stroys everything  before  and  around  it, 
even  to  the  very  grass ;  for  the  sites  of 
the  encampments  are  converted  into  bar- 
ren esplanades,  like  those  of  the  squares 
in  French  cities,  where  not  a  blade  of 
grass  is  allowed  to  grow.  As  to  other 
symptoms  of  devastation  and  obstruction, 
such  as  deserted  houses,  unfenced  fields, 
and  a  general  aspect  of  nakedness  and 
ruin,  I  know  not  how  much  may  be  due 
to  a  normal  lack  of  neatness  in  the  rural 
life  of  Virginia,  which  puts  a  squalid  face 
even  upon  a  prosperous  state  of  things; 
but  undoubtedly  the  war  must  have  spoilt 
what  was  good,  and  made  the  bad  a  great 
deal  worse.  The  carcasses  of  horses  were 
scattered  along  the  way-side. 

One  very  pregnant  token  of  a  social 
system  thoroughly  disturbed  was  present- 
ed by  a  party  of  contrabands,  escaping 
out  of  the  mysterious  depths  of  Seces- 
sia;  and  its  strangeness  consisted  in  the 
leisurely  delay  with  which  they  trudg- 
ed forward,  as  dreading  no  pursuer,  and 
encountering  nobod_y  to  turn  them  back. 
They  were  unlike  the  specimens  of  their 
race  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
at  the  North,  and,  in  my  judgment,  were 
far  more  agreeable.  So  rudely  were 
they  attired,  —  as  if  their  garb  had  grown 
upon  them  spontaneously,  —  so  pictu- 
resquely natural  in  manners,  and  wear- 
ing such  a  crust  of  primeval  simplicity, 
(which  is  quite  polished  away  from  the 
Northern  black  man,)  that  they  seem- 
ed a  kind  of  creature  by  themselves,  not 
altogether  human,  but  perhaps  quite  as 
good,  and  akin  to  the  fauns  and  rustic  de- 
ities of  olden  times.     I  wonder  whether 


I  shall  excite  anybody's  wrath  by  say- 
ing this.  It  is  no  great  matter.  At  all 
events,  I  felt  most  kindly  towards  these 
poor  fugitives,  but  knew  not  precisely 
what  to  Avish  in  their  behalf,  nor  in  the 
least  how  to  help  them.  For  the  sake 
of  the  manhood  which  is  latent  in  them, 
I  would  not  have  turned  them  back ;  but 
I  should  have  felt  almost  as  reluctant,  on 
their  own  account,  to  hasten  them  for- 
ward to  the  stranger's  land ;  and  I  think 
my  prevalent  idea  was,  that,  whoever 
may  be  benefited  by  the  results  of  this 
war,  it  will  not  be  the  present  generation 
of  negroes,  the  childhood  of  whose  race 
is  now  gone  forever,  and  who  must  hence- 
forth fight  a  hard  battle  with  the  world, 
on  very  unequal  terms.  On  behalf  of 
my  own  race,  I  am  glad,  and  can  only 
hope  that  an  inscrutable  Providence 
means  good  to  both  parties. 

There  is  an  historical  circumstance, 
known  to  few,  that  connects  the  children 
of  the  Puritans  with  these  Africans  of 
Virginia,  in  a  very  singular  way.  They 
are  our  brethren,  as  being  lineal  de- 
scendants from  the  Mayflower,  the  fated 
womb  of  which,  in  her  first  voyage,  sent 
forth  a  brood  of  Pilgrims  upon  Plymouth 
Rock,  and,  in  a  subsequent  one,  spawned 
slaves  upon  the  Southern  soil,  —  a  mon- 
strous birth,  but  with  which  we  have  an 
instinctive  sense  of  kindred,  and  so  are 
stirred  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  at- 
tempt their  rescue,  even  at  the  cost  of 
blood  and  ruin.  The  character  of  our 
sacred  ship,  I  fear,  may  suffer  a  little  by 
this  revelation  ;  but  we  must  let  her  white 
progeny  offset  her  dark  one,  —  and  two 
such  portents  never  sprang  from  an 
identical  source  before. 

While  we  drove  onward,  a  young  offi- 
cer on  horseback  looked  earnestly  into 
the  carriage,  and  recognized  some  faces 
that  he  had  seen  before ;  so  he  rode  along 
by  our  side,  and  we  pestered  him  with 
queries  and  observations,  to  which  he  re- 
sponded more  civillj'  than  they  deserved, 
He  was  on  General  McClellan's  staff, 
and  a  gallant  cavalier,  high-booted,  with  a 
revolver  in  his  belt,  and  mounted  on  a 
noble  horse,  which  trotted  hard  and  high 
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■without  disturbing  the  rider  in  his  accus- 
tomed seat.  His  face  had  a  healthy  hue 
of  exposure  and  an  expression  of  care- 
less hardihood ;  and,  as  I  looked  at  him, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  war  had  brought 
good  fortune  to  the  youth  of  this  epoch, 
if  to  none  beside ;  since  they  now  make 
it  their  daily  business  to  ride  a  horse  and 
handle  a  sword,  instead  of  lounging  list- 
lessly through  the  duties,  occupations, 
pleasures  —  all  tedious  alike  —  to  which 
the  artificial  state  of  society  limits  a  peace- 
ful generation.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
camp  and  the  smoke  of  the  battle-field 
are  morally  invigorating ;  the  hardy  vir- 
tues flourish  in  them,  the  nonsense  dies 
like  a  wilted  weed.  The  enervating  ef- 
fects of  centuries  of  civilization  vanish  at 
once,  and  lealve  these  young  men  to  en- 
joy a  life  of  hardship,  and  the  exhilarat- 
ing sense  of  danger,  —  to  kill  men  blame- 
lessly, or  to  be  killed  gloriously,  —  and 
to  be  happy  in  following  out  their  native 
instincts  of  destruction,  precisely  in  the 
spirit  of  Homer's  heroes,  only  with  some 
considerable  change  of  mode.  One  touch 
of  Nature  makes  not  only  the  whole  world, 
but  all  time,  akin.  Set  men  face  to  face, 
with  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  they 
are  as  ready  to  slaughter  one  another 
now,  after  playing  at  peace  and  good-will 
for  so  many  years,  as  in  the  rudest  ages, 
that  never  heard  of  peace-societies,  and 
thought  no  wine  so  delicious  as  what  they 
quafied  from  an  enemy's  skull.  Indeed, 
if  the  report  of  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee may  be  trusted,  that  old-fashioned  kind 
of  goblet  has  again  come  into  use,  at  the 
expense  of  our  Northern  head-pieces,  — 
a  costly  drinking-cup  to  him  that  furnish- 
es it !  Heaven  forgive  me  for  seemincr 
to  jest  upon  such  a  subject !  —  only,  it  is 
so  odd,  when  we  measure  our  advances 
from  barbarism,  and  find  ourselves  just 
here !  * 

We  now  approached  General  McClel- 

*  We  hardly  expected  this  outbreak  in  fa- 
vor of  war  from  the  Peaceable  Man;  but  the 
justice  of  our  cause  makes  us  all  soldiers  at 
heart,  however  quiet  in  our  outward  life.  We 
have  heard  of  twenty  Quakers  in  a  single 
company  of  a  Pennsj-lvania  regiment. 


lan's  head-quarters,  which,  at  that  time, 
were  established  at  Fairfield  Seminary. 
The  edifice  was  situated  on  a  gentle  ele- 
vation, amid  very  agreeable  scenery,  and, 
at  a  distance,  looked  like  a  gentleman's 
seat.  Preparations  were  going  forward 
for  reviewing  a  division  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men,  the  various  regiments 
composing  which  had  begun  to  ai*ray 
themselves  on  an  extensive  plain,  where, 
methoiight,  there  was  a  more  convenient 
place  for  a  battle  than  is  usually  found 
in  this  broken  and  difficult  country.  Two 
thousand  cavalry  made  a  portion  of  the 
troops  to  be  reviewed.  By-and-by  we 
saw  a  pretty  numerous  troop  of  mounted 
officers,  who  were  congregated  on  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  plain,  and  whom  we 
finally  ascertained  to  be  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief's staff,  with  McClellan  him- 
self at  their  head.  Our  party  managed 
to  establish  itself  in  a  position  conven- 
iently close  to  the  General,  to  whom, 
moreover,  we  had  the  honor  of  an  intro- 
duction ;  and  he  bowed,  on  his  horse- 
back, with  a  good  deal  of  dignity  and 
martial  courtesy,  but  no  airs  nor  fuss  nor 
pretension  beyond  what  his  character  and 
rank  inevitably  gave  him. 

Now,  at  that  juncture,  and,  in  fact,  up 
to  the  present  moment,  there  was,  and 
is,  a  most  fierce  and  bitter  outcry,  and 
detraction  loud  and  low,  against  General 
McClellan,  accusing  him  of  sloth,  imbe- 
clhty,  cowardice,  treasonable  purposes, 
and,  in  short,  utterly  denying  his  abihty 
as  a  soldier,  and  questioning  his  integrity 
as  a  man.  Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered 
at ;  for  when  before,  in  all  history,  do  we 
find  a  general  in  command  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  men,  and  in  presence  of  an  ene- 
my inferior  in  numbers  and  no  better 
disciplined  than  his  own  troops,  leaving 
it  still  debatable,  after  the  better  part 
of  a  year,  whether  he  is  a  soldier  or 
no?  The  question  would  seem  to  an- 
swer itself  in  the  very  asking.  Never- 
theless, being  most  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  war,  like  the  majority  of 
the  General's  critics,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  some  considerable  impres- 
sibility by  men's  characters,  I  was  glad 
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offices  of  the  Provost-Marshal  and  other 
military  authorities,  to  whom  we  forth- 
with reported  ourselves.     The  Provost- 
Marshal  kindly  sent  a  corporal  to  guide 
us    to   the    little   building   which    John 
Brown  seized  upon  as  his  fortress,  and 
which,  after  it  was  stormed  by  the  United 
States   marines,   became  his  temporary 
prison.     It  is  an  old  engine-house,  rusty 
and  shabby,  like  every  other  work  of 
man's  hands  in  this  God-forsaken  town, 
and  stands  fronting  upon  the  river,  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  bank,  nearly 
at  the   point  where  the  pontoon-bridge 
touches  the  Virginia  shore.      In  its  front 
wall,  on  each  side  of  the  door,  are  two 
or  three  ragged  loop-holes  which  John 
Brown  perforated  for  his  defence,  knock- 
ing out  merely  a  brick  or  two,  so  as  to 
give  himself  and  his  garrison  a  sight  over 
their  rifles.     Through  these  orifices  the 
sturdy  old  man  dealt  a  good   deal  of 
deadly  mischief  among  his  assailants,  un- 
til they  broke  down  the  door  by  thrust- 
ing against  It  with  a  ladder,  and  tumbled 
headlong  In  upon  him.     I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  be  an  admirer  of  old  John  Brown, 
any  farther  than  sympathy  with  Whit- 
tier's   excellent  ballad   about   him  may 
go ;  nor  did  I  expect  ever  to  shrink  so 
unutterably  from  any  apophthegm  of  a 
sage,  whose  happy  lips  have  uttered  a 
hundred  golden  sentences,  as  from  that 
saying,  (perhaps  falsely  attributed  to  so 
honored  a  source,)  that  the  death  of  this 
blood-stained  fanatic  has  "  made  the  Gal- 
lows as  venerable  as  the  Cross  ! "    No- 
body was  ever  more  justly  hanged.    He 
won  his  martyrdom  fairly,  and  took  It 
firmly.      He   himself,   I   am   persuaded, 
(such  was  his  natural  integrity,)  would 
have  acknowledged  that  Ylrglnia  had  a 
right  to  take  the  life  which  he  had  staked 
and  lost;  although.it  would  have  been 
better  for  her,  in  the  hour  that  is  fast 
coming,   if  she   could  generously  have 
forgotten  the  criminality  of  his  attempt 
in   Its   enormous   folly.      On  the  other 
hand,  any  common-sensible  man,  look- 
ing at  the  matter  unsentimentally,  must 
have  felt  a  certain  intellectual  satisfac- 
tion in  seeing  him  hanged,  If  it  were 


only  in  requital  of  his  preposterous  mis- 
calculation of  possibilities.* 

But,  coolly  as  I  seem  to  say  these 
things,  my  Yankee  heart  stirred  trium- 
phantly when  I  saw  the  use  to  which 
John  Brown's  fortress  and  prison-house 
has  now  been  put.  What  right  have  I 
to  complain  of  any  other  man's  foolish 
impulses,  when  I  cannot  possibly  control 
my  own  ?  The  engine-house  is  now  a 
place  of  confinement  for  Rebel  prisoners. 

A  Massachusetts  soldier  stood  on  guard, 
but  readily  permitted  our  whole  party  to 
enter.  It  was  a  wretched  place.  A 
room  of  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  square 
occupied  the  whole  Interior  of  the  build- 
ing, having  an  Iron  stove  in  its  centre, 
whence  a  rusty  funnel  ascended  towards 
a  hole  in  the  roof,  which  served  the  pur- 
poses of  ventilation,  as  well  as  for  the , 
exit  of  smoke.  We  found  ourselves  right 
in  the  midst  of  the  Rebels,  some  of  whom 
lay  on  heaps  of  straw,  asleep,  or,  at  all 
events,  giving  no  sign  of  consciousness  ; 
others  sat  in  the  corners  of  the  room, 
huddled  close  togethei',  and  staring  with 
a  lazy  kind  of  interest  at  the  visitors  ; 
two  were  astride  of  some  pla;nks,  playing 
with  the  dirtiest  pack  of  cards  that  I 
ever  happened  to  see.  There  was  only 
one  figure  in  the  least  military  among 
all  these  twenty  prisoners  of  war,  —  a 
man  with  a  dark,  intelligent,  moustached 
face,  wearing  a  shabby  cotton  uniform, 
which  he  had  contrived  to  arrange  with 
a  degree  of  soldierly  smartness,  though 
it  had  evidently  borne  the  brunt  of  a 
very  filthy  campaign.  He  stood  erect, 
and  talked  freely  with  those  who  ad- 
dressed him,  telling  them  his  place  of 
residence,  the  number  of  his  regiment, 
the  circumstances  of  his  capture,  and 
such  other  particulars  as  their  Northern 
inqulsitlveness  prompted  them  to  ask. 
I  liked  the  manliness  of  his  deportment ; 
he  was  neither  ashamed,  nor  afraid,  nor 
in  the  slightest  degree  sullen,  peppery, 
or  contumacious,  but  bore  himself  as  if 
whatever  animosity  he  had  felt  towards 
his  enemies  was  left  upon  the  battle-field, 

*  Can  it  be  a  son  of  old  Massachusetts  who 
utters  this  abominable  sentiment  ?  For  shame ! 
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and  would  not  be  resumed  till  he  had 
again  a  weapon  in  his  hand. 

Neither  could  I  detect  a  trace  of  hos- 
tile feeling  in  the  countenance,  words, 
or  manner  of  any  prisoner  there.  Al- 
most to  a  man,  they  were  simple,  bump- 
kin-like fellows,  dressed  in  homespun 
clothes,  with  faces  singularly  yacant  of 
meaning,  but  sufficiently  good-humored  : 
a  breed  of  men,  in  short,  such  as  I  did 
not  suppose  to  exist  in  this  country,  al- 
though I  have  seen  their  like  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  world.  They  were 
peasants,  and  of  a  very  low  order :  a 
class  of  people  with  whom  our  Northern 
rural  population  has  not  a  single  trait  in 
common.  They  were  exceedingly  re- 
spectful,—  more  so  than  a  rustic  New- 
Englander  ever  dreams  of  being  towards 
anybody,  except  perhaps  his  minister  ; 
and  had  they  worn  any  hats,  they  would 
probably  have  been  self-constrained  to 
take  them  off,  under  the  unusual  circum- 
stance of  being  permitted  to  hold  con- 
versation with  well-dressed  persons.  It 
is  my  belief  that  not  a  single  bumpkin 
of  them  all  (the  moustached  soldier  al- 
ways excepted)  had  the  remotest  com- 
prehension of  what  they  had  been  fight- 
ing for,  or  how  they  had  deserved  to^be 
shut  up  in  that  dreary  hole  ;  nor,  pos- 
sibly, did  they  care  to  inquire  into  this 
latter  mystery,  but  took  it  as  a  godsend 
to  be  suflTered  to  lie  here  in  a  heap  of 
unwashed  human  bodies,  well  warmed 
and  well  foddered  to-day,  and  without 
the  necessity  of  bothering  themselves 
about  the  possible  hunger  and  cold  of 
to-morrow.  Their  dark  prison-life  may 
have  seemed  to  them  the  sunshine  of  all 
their  lifetime. 

There  was  one  poor  wretch,  a  wild- 
beast  of  a  man,  at  whom  I  gazed  with 
greater  interest  than  at  his  fellows  ;  al- 
though I  know  not  that  each  one  of 
them,  in  their  semi-barbarous  moral 
state,  might  not  have  been  capable  of 
the  same  savage  impulse  that  had  made 
this  particular  individual  a  horror  to  all 
beholders.  At  the  close  of  some  battle 
or  skirmish,  a  wounded  Union  soldier 
had  crept  on  hands  and  knees  to  his 


feet,  and  besought  his  assistance,  —  not 
dreaming  that  any  creature  in  human 
shape,  in  the  Christian  land  where  they 
had  so  recently  been  brethren,  could 
refuse  it.  But  this  man  (this  fiend,  if 
you  prefer  to  call  him  so,  though  I  would 
not  advise  it)  flung  a  bitter  curse  at  the 
poor  Northerner,  and  absolutely  tram- 
pled the  soul  out  of  his  body,  as  he  lay 
writhing  beneath  his  feet.  The  fellow's 
face  was  horribly  ugly ;  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  should  have  noticed  it, 
if  I  had  not  known  his  story.  He  spoke 
not  a  word,  and  met  nobody's  eye,  but 
kept  staring  upward  into  the  smoky  va- 
cancy towards  the  ceiling,  where,  it  might 
be,  he  beheld  a  continual  portraiture  of 
his  victim's  horror-stricken  agonies.  I 
rather  fancy,  however,  that  his  moral 
sense  was  yet  too  torpid  to  trouble  him 
with  such  remorseful  visions,  and  that, 
for  his  own  part,  he  might  have  had  very 
agreeable  reminiscences  of  the  soldier's 
death,  if  other  eyes  had  not  been  bent 
reproachfully  upon  him  and  warned  him 
that  something  was  amiss.  It  was 'this 
reproach  in  other  men's  eyes  that  made 
him  look  aside.  He  was  a  wild-beast,  as 
I  began  with  saying,  —  an  unsophisticated 
wild-beast, — while  the  rest  of  us  are  par- 
tially tamed,  though  still  the  scent  of 
blood  excites  some  of  the  savage  instincts 
of  our  nature.  What  this  wretch  needed, 
In  order  to  make  him  capable  of  the  de- 
gree of  mercy  and  benevolence  that  ex- 
ists in  us,  was  simply  such  a  measure  of 
moral  and  intellectual  development  as 
we  have  received  ;  and,  in  my  mind,  the 
present  war  is  so  well  justified  by  no 
other  consideration  as  by  the  probability 
that  it  will  free  this  class  of  Southern 
whites  from  a  thraldom  in  which  they 
scarcely  begin  to  be  responsible  beings. 
So  far  as  the  education  of  the  heart  is 
concerned,  the  negroes  have  apparently 
the  advantage  of  them  ;  and  as  to  other 
schooling.  It  Is  practically  unattainable 
by  black  or  white. 

Looking  round  at  these  poor  prisoners, 
therefore.  It  struck  me  as  an  immense 
absurdity  that  they  should  fancy  us  their 
enemies ;  since,  whether  we  intend  it  so 
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or  no,  they  have  a  far  greater  stake  on 
our  success  than  we  can  possibly  have. 
For  ourselves,  the  balance  of  advantages 
between  defeat  and  triumph  may  admit 
of  question.  For  them,  all  truly  valua- 
ble things  are  dependent  on  our  com- 
plete success  ,•  for  thence  would  come  the 
regeneration  of  a  people,  —  the  removal 
of  a  foul  scurf  that  has  overgrown  their 
life,  and  keeps  them  in  a  state  of  disease 
and  decrepitude,  one  of  the  chief  symp- 
toms of  which  is,  that,  the  more  they  suf- 
fer and  are  debased,  the  more  they  imag- 
ine themselves  strong  and  beautiful.  No 
human  effort,  on  a  grand  scale,  has  ever 
yet  resulted  according  to  the  purpose  of 
its  projectors.  The  advantages  are  always 
incidental.  Man's  accidents  are  God's 
purposes.  We  miss  the  good  we  sought, 
and  do  the  good  we  little  cared  for.* 

Our  Government  evidently  knows  when 
and  where  to  lay  its  finger  upon  its  most 
available  citizens  ;  for,  quite  unexpected- 
ly, we  were  joined  with  some  other  gen- 
tlemen, scarcely  less  competent  than  our- 
selvfes,  in  a  commission  to  proceed  to 
Fortress  Monroe  and  examine  into  things 
in  general.  Of  course,  official  propriety 
compels  us  to  be  extremely  guarded  in 
our  description  of  the  interesting  objects 
which  this  expedition  opened  to  our  view. 
There  can  be  no  harm,  however,  in  stat- 
ing that  we  were  received  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  fortress  with  a  kind  of 
acid  good-nature,  or  mild  cynicism,  that 
indicated  him  to  be  a  humorist,  charac- 
terized by  certain  rather  pungent  pecu- 
liarities, yet  of  no  unamiable  cast.  He 
is  a  small,  thin  old  gentleman,  set  off  by 
a  large  pair  of  brilliant  epaulets,  —  the 
only  pair,  so  far  as  my  observation  went, 
that  adorn  the  shoulders  of  any  officer  in 
the  Union  army.  Either  for  our  inspec- 
tion, or  because  the  matter  had  already 
been  arranged,  he  drew  out  a  regiment 

*  The  author  seems  to  imagine  that  he  has 
compressed  a  great  deal  of  meaning  into  these 
little,  hard,  dry  pellets  of  aphoristic  wisdom. 
We  disagree  with  him.  The  counsels  of  wise 
arid  good  men  are  often  coincident  with  the 
purposes  of  Providence ;  and  the  present  war 
promises  to  illustrate  oar  remark. 


of  Zouaves  that  formed  the  principal  part 
of  his  garrison,  and  appeared  at  their 
head,  sitting  on  horseback  with  rigid  per- 
pendicularity, and  affording  us  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  disciplinarian  of  Baron  Steu- 
ben's school. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  Gen- 
eral's military  qualities ;  he  must  have 
been  especially  useful  in  converting  raw 
recruits  into  trained  and  efficient  soldiers. 
But  valor  and  martial  skill  are  of  so  evan- 
escent a  character,  (hardly  less  fleeting 
than  a  woman's  beauty,)  that  Government 
has  perhaps  taken  the  safer  course  in  as- 
signing to  this  gallant  officer,  though  dis- 
tinguished in  former  wars,  no  more  active 
duty  than  the  guardianship  of  an  appar- 
ently impregnable  fortress.  The  ideas 
of  military  men  solidify  and  fossilize  so 
fast,  while  military  science  makes  such 
rapid  advances,  that  even  here  there 
might  be  a  difficulty.  An  active,  diversi- 
fied, and  therefore  a  youthful,  ingenuity 
is  required  by  the  quick  exigencies  of 
this  singular  war.  Fortress  Monroe,  for 
example,  In  spite  of  the  massive  solidity 
of  its  ramparts,  its  broad  and  deep  moat, 
and  all  the  contrivances  of  defence  that 
were  known  at  the  not  very  remote  epoch 
of « its  construction,  is  now  pronounced 
absolutely  incapable  of  resisting  the  nov- 
el modes  of  assault  which  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  It  can  only  be  the 
flexible  talent  of  a  young  man  that  will 
evolve  a  new  efficiency  out  of  its  obsolete 
strength. 

It  is  a  pity  that  old  men  grow  unfit  for 
war,  not  only  by  their  incapacity  for  new 
ideas,  but  by  the  peaceful  and  unadven- 
turous  tendencies  that  gradually  possess 
themselves  of  the  once  turbulent  disposi- 
tion, which  used  to  snuff  the  battle-smoke 
as  its  congenial  atmosphere.  It  is  a  pity ; 
because  It  would  be  such  an  economy  of 
human  existence,  if  time-stricken  people 
.  (whose  value  I  have  the  better  right  to 
estimate,  as  reckoning  myself  one  of 
them)  could  snatch  from  their  juniors 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  carrying  ou  . 
the  war.  In  case  of  death  upon  the  bat- 
tle-field, how  unequal  would  be  the  com- 
parative sacrifice  !     On  one  part,  a  few 
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unenjoyable  years,  the  little  remnant  of 
a  life  grown  torpid ;  on  the  other,  the 
many  fervent  summers  of  manhood  in  its 
spring  and  prime,  with  all  that  they  in- 
clude of  possible  benefit  to  mankind. 
Then,  too,  a  bullet  offers  such  a  brief 
and  easy  way,  such  a  pretty  little  ori- 
fice, through  which  the  weary  spirit 
might  seize  the  opportunity  to  be  ex- 
haled !  If  I  had  the  ordering  of  these 
matters,  fifty  should  be  the  tenderest  age 
at  which  a  recruit  might  be  accepted  for 
training;  at  fifty-five  or  sixty,  I  would 
consider  him  eligible  for  most  kinds  of 
military  duty  and  exposure,  excluding 
that  of  a  forlorn  hope,  which  no  soldier 
should  be  permitted  to  volunteer  upon, 
short  of  the  ripe  age  of  seventy.  As  a 
general  rule,  these  venerable  combatants 
should  have  the  preference  for  all  dan- 
gerous and  honorable  service  in  the  or- 
der of  their  seniority,  with  a  distinction 
in  favor  of  those  whose  infirmities  might 
render  their  lives  less  worth  the  keeping. 
Methinks  there  would  be  no  more  Bull 
Runs  ;  a  warrior  with  gout  in  his  toe,  or 
rheumatism  in  his  joints,  or  with  one  foot 
in  the  grave,  would  make  a  sorry  fugitive  ! 
On  this  adnrirable  system,  the  produc- 
tive part  of  the  population  would  be  un- 
disturbed even  by  the  bloodiest  war ;  and, 
best  of  all,  those  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  our  Northern  girls,  whose  prop- 
er mates  will  perish  in  camp -hospitals 
or  on  Southern  battle-fields,  would  avoid 
their  doom  of  forlorn  old -maidenhood. 
But,  no  doubt,  the  plan  will  be  pooh- 
poohed  down  by  the  War  Department ; 
though  it  could  scarcely  be  more  disas- 
trous than  the  one  on  which  we  began 
the  war,  when  a  young  army  was  struck 
with  paralysis  through  the  age  of  its  com- 
mander. 

The  waters  around  Fortress  Monroe 
were  thronged  with  a  gallant  array  of 
ships  of  war  and  transports,  wearing  the 
Union  flag,  —  "  Old  Glory,"  as  I  hear 
it  called  in  these  days.  A  little  with- 
drawn from  our  national  fleet  lay  two 
French  frigates,  and,  in  another  direc- 
tion, an  Enghsh  sloop,  under  that  banner 
which  always  makes  itself  visible,  like  a 


red  portent  in  the  air,  wherever  there  is 
strife.  In  pursuance  of  our  official  dutj', 
(which  had  no  ascertainable  limits,)  we 
went  on  board  the  flag-ship,  and  were 
shown  over  every  part  of  her,  and  down 
into  her  depths,  inspecting  her  gallant 
crew,  her  powerful  armament,  her  migh- 
ty engines,  and  her  furnaces,  where  the 
fires  are  always  kept  burning,  as  well  at 
midnight  as  at  noon,  so  that  it  would  re- 
quire only  five  minutes  to  put  the  vessel 
under  full  steam.  This  vigilance  has 
been  felt  necessary  ever  since  the  Mer- 
rimack made  that  terrible  dash  from  Nor- 
folk. Splendid  as  she  is,  however,  and 
provided  with  all  but  the  very  latest  im- 
provements in  naval  armament,  the 
Miimesota  belongs  to  a  class  of  vessels 
that  will  be  built  no  more,  nor  ever  fight 
another  battle,  —  being  as  much  a  thing 
of  the  past  as  any  of  the  ships  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  which  grappled  with 
the  galleons  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

On  her  quarter-deck,  an  elderly  flag- 
officer  was  pacing  to  and  fro,  with  a  self- 
conscious  dignity  to  which  a  touch  of  the 
gout  or  rheumatism  perhaps  contributed 
a  little  additional  stiffness.  He  seemed 
to  be  a  gallant  gentleman,  but  of  the  old, 
slow,  and  pompous  school  of  naval  wor- 
thies, who  have  grown  up  amid  rules, 
forms,  and  etiquette  which  were  adopted 
full-blown  from  the  British  navy  into 
ours,  and  are  somewhat  too  cumbrous  for 
the  quick  spirit  of  to-day.  This  order  of 
nautical  heroes  will  probably  go  down, 
along  with  the  ships  in  which  they  fought 
valorously  and  strutted  most  intolerably. 
How  can  an  admiral  condescend  to  go 
to  sea  in  an  iron  pot  ?  What  space  and 
elbow-room  can  be  found  for  quarter- 
deck dignity  in  the  cramped  lookout  of 
the  Monitor,  or  even  in  the  twenty-feet 
diameter  of  her  cheese-box  ?  All  the 
pomp  and  splendor  of  naval  warfare  are 
gone  by.  Henceforth  there  must  come 
up  a  race  of  enginemen  and  smoke - 
blackened  cannoneers,  who  will  hammer 
away  at  their  enemies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  single  pair  of  eyes ;  and  even 
heroism  —  so  deadly  a  gripe  is  Science 
laying  on  our   noble  possibilities  —  will 
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become  a  quality  of  very  minor  impor- 
tance, when  its  possessor  cannot  break 
through  the  iron  crust  of  his  own  arma- 
ment and  give  the  world  a  glimpse  of  it. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  Minne- 
sota lay  the  strangest-looking  craft  I  ev- 
er saw.  It  was  a  platform  of  iron,  so 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water  that 
the  swash  of  the  waves  broke  over  it, 
under  the  impulse  of  a  very  moderate 
breeze ;  and  on  this  platform  was  raised 
a  circular  structure,  likewise  of  iron,  and 
rather  broad  and  capacious,  but  of  no 
great  height.  It  could  not  be  called  a 
vessel  at  all;  it  was  a  machine,  —  and  I 
have  seen  one  of  somewhat  similar  ap- 
pearance employed  in  cleaning  out  the 
docks  ;  or,  for  lack  of  a  better  similitude, 
it  looked  like  a  gigantic  rat-trap.  It  was 
ugly,  questionable,  suspicious,  evidently 
mischievous,  —  nay,  I  will  allow  myself  to 
call  it  devilish ;  for  this  was  the  new  war- 
fiend,  destined,  along  with  others  of  the 
same  breed,  to  annihilate  whole  navies 
and  batter  down  old  supremacies.  The 
wooden  walls  of  Old  England  cease  to 
exist,  and  a  whole  history  of  naval  renown 
reaches  its  period,  now  that  the  Monitor 
comes  smoking  into  view  ;  while  the  bil- 
lows dash  over  what  seems  her  deck, 
and  storms  bury  even  her  turret  in  green 
water,  as  she  burrows  and  snorts  along, 
oftener  under  the  surface  than  above. 
The  singularity  of  the  object  has  betray- 
ed me  into  a  more  ambitious  vein  of  de- 
scription than  I  often  indulge ;  and,  af- 
ter all,  I  might  as  well  have  contented 
myself  with  simply  saying  that  she  looked 
verj'  queer. 

Going  on  board,  we  were  sm-prised  at 
the  extent  and  convenience  of  her  interi- 
or accommodations.  There  is  a  spacious 
ward-room,  nine  or  ten  feet  in  height,  be- 
sides a  private  cabin  for  the  command- 
er, and  sleeping  accommodations  on  an 
ample  scale  ;  the  whole  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  though  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Forward,  or  aft,  (for  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  stem  from  stern,)  the 
crew  are  relatively  quite  as  well  provid- 
ed for  as  the  officers.  It  was  like  finding 
a  palace,  with  all  its  conveniences,  under 


the  sea.  The  inaccessibility,  the  appar- 
ent impregnability,  of  this  submerged 
iron  fortress  are  most  satisfactory ;  the 
officers  and  crew  get  down  through  a  lit- 
tle hole  in  the  deck,  hermetically  seal 
themselves,  and  go  below  ;  and  until  they 
see  fit  to  reappear,  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  power  given  to  man  whereby  they 
can  be  brought  to  light.  A  storm  of  can- 
non-shot damages  them  no  more  than  a 
handful  of  dried  peas.  We  saw  the  shot- 
marks  made  by  the  great  artillery  of  the 
Merrimack  on  the  outer  casing  of  the  iron 
tower ;  they  were  about  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  shallow  saucers,  almost  imper- 
ceptible dents,  with  no  corresponding 
bulge  on  the  interior  surface.  In  fact, 
the  thing  looked  altogether  too  safe ; 
though  it  may  not  prove  quite  an  agree- 
able predicament  to  be  thus  boxed  up  in 
impenetrable  iron,  with  the  possibility, 
one  would  imagine,  of  being  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and,  even  there,  not 
drowned,  but  stifled.  ISTothing,  however, 
can  exceed  the  confidence  of  the  officers 
in  this  new  craft.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
their  benign  exultation  in  her  powers  of 
mischief,  and  the  delight  with  which  they 
exhibited  the  circumvolutory  movement 
of  the  tower,  the  quick  thrusting  forth 
of  the  immense  guns  to  deliver  their  pon- 
derous missiles,  and  then  the  immediate 
recoil,  and  the  security  behind  the  closed 
port-holes.  Yet  even  this  will  not  long 
be  the  last  and  most  terrible  improve- 
ment in  the  science  of  war.  Already 
we  hear  of  vessels  the  armament  of 
which  is  to  act  entirely  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  ;  so  that,  with  no  other 
external  symptoms  than  a  great  bubbling 
and  foaming,  and  gush  of  smoke,  and 
belch  of  smothered  thunder  out  of  the 
yeasty  waves,  there  shall  be  a  deadly  fight 
going  on  below, — and,  by-and-by,  a  suck- 
ing whirlpool,  as  one  of  the  ships  goes 
down. 

The  Monitor  was  certainly  an  object 
of  great  interest ;  but  on  our  way  to  New- 
port News,  whither  we  next  went,  we 
saw  a  spectacle  that  affected  us  with  far 
profounder  emotion.  It  was  the  sight  of 
the  few  sticks  that  are  left  of  the  frigate 
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Congress,  stranded  near  the  shore, — and 
still  more,  the  masts  of  the  Cumberland 
rising  midway  out  of  the  water,  with  a 
tattered  rag  of  a  pennant  fluttering  from 
one  of  them.  The  invisible  hull  of  the 
latter  ship  seems  to  be  careened  over, 
so  that  the  three  masts  stand  slantwise  ; 
the  rigging  looks  quite  unimpaired,  ex- 
cept that  a  few  ropes  dangle  loosely  from 
the  yards.  The  flag  (which  never  was 
struck,  thank  Heaven !)  is  entirely  hidden 
under  the  waters  of  the  bay,  but  is  still 
doubtless  waving  in  its  old  place,  although 
it  floats  to  and  fro  with  the  swell  and  re- 
flux of  the  tide,  instead  of  rustling  on  the 
breeze.  A  remnant  of  the  dead  crew  still 
man  the  sunken  ship,  and  sometimes  a 
drowned  body  floats  up  to  the  surface. 

That  was  a.  noble  fight.  When  was 
ever  a  better  word  spoken  than  that  of 
Commodore  Smith,  the  father  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  Congress,  when  he  heard 
that  his  son's  ship  was  surrendered  ? 
"Then  Joe  's  dead  I "  said  he;  and  so  it 
proved.  Nor  can  any  wamor  be  more 
certain  of  enduring  renown  than  the  gal- 
lant Morris,  who  fought  so  well  the  final 
battle  of  the  old  system  of  naval  warfare, 
and  won  glory  for  his  country  and  him- 
self out  of  inevitable  disaster  and  defeat. 
That  last  gun  from  the  Cumberland,  when 
her  deck  was  half  submerged,  sounded  the 
requiem  of  many  sinking  ships.  Then 
went  down  all  the  navies  of  Europe,  and 
our  own,  Old  Ironsides  and  all,  and  Traf- 
algar and  a  thousand  other  fights  became 
only  a  memory,  never  to  be  acted  over 
again  ;  and  thus  our  brave  countrymen 
oome  last  in  the  long  procession  of  heroic 
sailors  that  includes  Blake  and  Nelson, 
and  so  many  mariners  of  England,  and 
other  mariners  as  brave  as  they,  whose 
renown  is  our  native  inheritance.  There 
will  be  other  battles,  but  no  more  such 
tests  of  seamanship  and  manhood  as  the 
battles  of  the  past ;  and,  moreover,  the 
Millennium  is  certainly  approaching,  be- 
cause human  strife  is  to  be  transferred 
from  the  heart  and  personality  of  man 
into  cunning  contrivances  of  machinery, 
which  by-and-by  will  fight  out  our  wars 
•with  only  the  clank  and  smash  of  iron, 


strewing  the  field  with  broken  engines, 
but  damaging  nobody's  little  finger  ex- 
cept by  accident.  Such  is  obviously  the 
tendency  of  modem  improvement.  But, 
in  the  mean  while,  so  long  as  manhood  re- 
tains any  part  of  its  pristine  value,  no 
country  can  afford  to  let  gallantry  like 
that  of  Morris  and  his  crew,  any  more 
than  that  of  the  brave  Worden,  pass  un- 
honored  and  unrewarded.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment do  nothing,  let  the  people  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  cit- 
ies give  him  swords,  gold  boxes,  festivals 
of  triumph,  and,  if  he  needs  it,  heaps  of 
gold.  Let  poets  brood  upon  the  theme, 
and  make  themselves  sensible  how  much 
of  the  past  and  future  is  contained  within 
its  compass,  till  its  spirit  shall  flash  forth 
in  the  lightning  of  a  song  ! 

From  these  various  excursions,  and  a 
good  many  others,  (including  one  to  Ma- 
nassas,) we  gained  a  pretty  lively  idea 
of  what  was  going  on  ;  but,  after  all,  if 
compelled  to  pass  a  rainy  day  in  the  hall 
and  parlors  of  Willard's  Hotel,  it  proved 
about  as  profitably  spent  as  if  we  had 
floundered  through  miles  of  Virginia  mud, 
in  quest  of  interesting  matter.  This  ho- 
tel, in  fact,  may  be  much  more  justly 
called  the  centre  of  Washington  and  the 
Union  than  either  the  Capitol,  the  White 
House,  or  the  State  Department.  Every- 
body may  be  seen  there.  It  is  the  meet- 
ing-place of  the  true  representatives  of 
the  countiy,  —  not  such  as  are  chosen 
blindly  and  amiss  by  electors  who  take  a 
folded  ballot  from  the  hand  of  a  local 
politician,  and  thrust  it  into  the  ballot- 
box  unread,  but  men  who  gravitate  or  are 
attracted  hither  by  real  business,  or  a  na- 
tive impulse  to  breathe  the  intensest  at- 
mosphere of  the  nation's  life,  or  a  genuine 
anxiety  to  see  how  this  life-and-death 
struggle  is  going  to  deal  with  us.  Nor 
these  only,  but  all  manner  of  loafers. 
Never,  in  any  other  spot,  was  there  such 
a  miscellany  of  people.  You  exchange 
nods  with  governoi's  of  sovereign  States ; 
you  elbow  illustrious  men,  and  tread  on 
the  toes  of  generals ;  you  hear  statesmen 
and  orators  speaking  in  their  familiar 
tones.     You  are  mixed  up  with  office- 
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seekers,  •wire-pullers,  inventors,  artists, 
poets,  prosers,  (including  editors,  army- 
correspondents,  attaches  of  foz-eign  jour- 
nals, and  long-winded  talkers,)  clerks, 
diplomatists,  mail -contractors,  railway- 
directors,  until  your  own  identity  is  lost 
among  them.  Occasionally  you  talk  with 
a  man  whom  you  have  never  before  heard 
of,  and  are  struck  by  the  brightness  of  a 
thought,  and  fancy  that  there  is  more 
wisdom  hidden  among  the  obscure  than 
is  anywhere  revealed  among  the  famous. 
You  adopt  the  universal  habit  of  the 
place,  and  call  for  a  mint-julep,  a  whiskey- 
skin,  a  gin-cocktail,  a  brandy-smash,  or  a 
glass  of  pure  Old  Rye  ;  for  the  convivial- 
ity of  Washington  sets  in  at  an  early  hour, 
and,  so  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  never  terminates  at  any  hour, 
and  all  these  drinks  are  continually  in  re- 
quest by  almost  all  these  people.  A  con- 
stant atmosphere  of  cigar-smoke,  too,  en- 
velopes the  motley  crowd,  and  forms  a 
s}Tnpathetic  medium,  in  which  men  meet 
more  closely  and  talk  more  frankly  than  in 
any  other  kind  of  air.  If  legislators  would 
smoke  in  session,  they  might  speak  truer 
words,  and  fewer  of  them,  and  bring  about 
more  valuable  results. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  what  antiquat- 
ed figures  and  costumes  sometimes  make 
their  appearance  at  Willard's.  You  meet 
elderly  men  with  frilled  shirt-fronts,  for 
example,  the  fashion  of  which  adornment 
passed  away  from  among  the  people  of  this 
•world  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  as  if  one 
of  Stuart's  portraits  were  walking  abroad. 
I  see  no  way  of  accounting  for  this,  ex- 
cept that  the  trouble  of  the  times,  the  im- 
piety of  traitors,  and  the  peril  of  our  sa- 
cred Union  and  Constitution  have  dis- 
turbed, in  their  honored  graves,  some  of 
the  venerable  fathers  of  the  country,  and 
summoned  them  forth  to  protest  against 
the  meditated  and  half-accomplished  sac- 
rilege. If  it  be  so,  their  wonted  fires  are 
not  altogether  extinguished  in  their  ash- 
es,—  in  their  throats,  I  might  rather  say; 
—  for  I  beheld  one  of  these  excellent  old 
men  quaffing  such  a  horn  of  Bourbon 
whiskey  as  a  toper  of  the  present  cen- 
tury would  be  loath  to  venture  upon.  But, 


really,  one  would  be  glad  to  know  where 
these  strange  figures  come  from.  It  shows, 
at  any  rate,  how  many  remote,  decaying 
villages  and  country-neighborhoods  of  the 
North,  and  forest-nooks  of  the  West,  and 
old  mansion-houses  in  cities,  are  shaken 
by  the  tremor  of  our  native  soil,  so  that 
men  long  hidden  in  retirement  put  on 
the  garments  of  their  youth  and  hurry  out 
to  inquire  what  is  the  matter.  The  old 
men  whom  we  see  here  have  generally 
more  marked  faces  than  the  young  ones, 
and  naturally  enough;  since  it  must  be 
an  extraordinary  vigor  and  renewability 
of  life  that  can  overcome  the  rusty  sloth  of 
age,  and  keep  the  senior  flexible  enough 
to  take  an  interest  in  new  things ;  where- 
as hundreds  of  commonplace  young  men 
come  hither  to  stare  with  eyes  of  vacant 
wonder,  and  with  vague  hopes  of  finding 
out  what  they  are  fit  for.  And  this  war 
(we  may  say  so  much  in  its  favor)  has 
been  the  means  of  discovering  that  im- 
portant secret  to  not  a  few. 

We  saw  at  Willard's  many  who  had 
thus  found  out  for  themselves,  that,  when 
Nature  gives  a  young  man  no  other  util- 
izable  faculty,  she  must  be  understood  as 
intending  him  for  a  soldier.  The  bulk 
of  the  army  had  moved  out  of  Washing- 
ton before  we  reached  the  city ;  yet  it 
seemed  to  me  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  guests  and  idlers  at  the  hotel  wore 
one  or  another  token  of  the  military  pro- 
fession. Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  were 
self-commissioned  officers,  and  had  put 
on  the  buttons  and  the  shoulder-straps, 
and  booted  themselves  to  the  knees,  mere- 
ly because  captain,  in  these  days,  is  so 
good  a  travelling-name.  The  majorit)', 
however,  had  been  duly  appointed  by  the 
President,  but  might  be  none  the  better 
warriors  for  that.  It  was  pleasant,  occa- 
sionally, to  distinguish  a  grizzly  veteran 
among  this  crowd  of  carpet-knights,  —  the 
trained  soldier  of  a  lifetime,  long  ago 
from  West  Point,  who  had  spent  his  prime 
upon  the  frontier,  and  very  likely  could 
show  an  Indian  bullet-mark  on  his  breast,. 
—  if  such  decorations,  won  in  an  obscure 
warfare,  were  worth  the  showing  now. 

The  question  often  occurred  to  me, — 
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and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  added  an  inde- 
finable piquancy  to  the  scene,  —  what 
proportion  of  all  these  people,  whether 
soldiers  or  civilians,  were  true  at  heart  to 
the  Union,  and  what  part  were  tainted, 
more  or  less,  with  treasonable  sympathies 
and  wishes,  even  if  such  had  never  blos- 
somed into  purpose.  Traitors  there  were 
among  them, —  no  doubt  of  that,  —  civil 
servants  of  the  public,  very  reputable 
persons,  who  yet  deserved  to  dangle  from 
a  cord ;  or  men  who  buttoned  military 
coats  over  their  breasts,  hiding  perilous 
secrets  there,  which  might  bring  the  gal- 
lant officer  to  stand  pale-faced  before  a 
file  of  musketeers,  with  his  open  grave 
behind  him.  But,  without  insisting  upon 
such  picturesque  criminality  and  punish- 
ment as  this,  an  observer,  who  kept  both 
his  eyes  and  heart  open,  would  find  it 
by  no  means  difficult  to  discern  that 
many  residents  and  visitors  of  Washing- 
ton so  far  sided  with  the  South  as  to  de- 
sire nothing  more  nor  better  than  to  see 
everything  reestablished  on  a  little  worse 
than  its  former  basis.  If  the  cabinet  of 
Kiohmond  were  transferred  to  the  Feder- 
al city,  and  the  North  awfully  snubbed, 
at  least,  and  driven  back  within  its  old 
political  limits,  they  would  deem  it  a  hap- 
py day.  It  is  no  wonder,  and,  if  we  look 
at  the  matter  generously,  no  unpardon- 
able crime.  Very  excellent  people  here- 
abouts remember  the  many  dynasties  in 
which  the  Southern  character  has  been 
predominant,  and  contrast  the  genial  cour- 
tesy, the  warm  and  graceful  freedom  of 
that  region,  with  what  they  call  (though 
I  utterly  disagree  with  them)  the  fri- 
gidity of  our  Northern  manners,  and 
the  Western  plainness  of  the  President. 
They  have  a  conscientious,  though  mis- 
taken belief,  that  the  South  was  driven 
out  of  the  Union  by  intolerable  wrong  on 
our  part,  and  that  we  are  responsible  for 
having  compelled  true  patriots  to  love  on- 
ly half  their  country  instead  of  the  whole, 
and  brave  soldiers  to  draw  their  swords 
against  the  Constitution  which  they  would 
once  have  died  for,  —  to  draw  them,  too, 
with  a  bitterness  of  animosity  which  is 


the  only  symptom  of  brotherhood  (since 
brothers  hate  each  other  best)  that  any 
longer  exists.  They  whisper  these  things 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  shake  their 
heads,  and  stoop  their  poor  old  shoulders, 
at  the  tidings  of  another  and  another 
Northern  victory,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
puts  farther  off  the  remote,  the  already 
impossible  chance  of  a  reunion. 

I  am  sorry  for  them,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  a  sorrow  without  hope.  Since  the 
matter  has  gone  so  far,  there  seems  to  be 
no  way  but  to  go  on  winning  victories,  and 
establishing  peace  and  a  truer  union  in 
another  generation,  at  the  expense,  prob- 
ably, of  greater  trouble,  in  the  present 
one,  than  any  other  people  ever  volun- 
tarily suffered.  We  woo  the  South  "  as 
the  Lion  wooes  his  bride  " ;  it  is  a  rough 
courtship,  but  perhaps  love  and  a  quiet 
household  may  come  of  it  at  last.  Or, 
if  we  stop  short  of  that  blessed  consum- 
mation, heaven  was  heaven  still,  as  Mil- 
ton sings,  after  Lucifer  and  a  third  part 
of  the  angels  had  seceded  from  its  golden 
palaces, — and  perhaps  all  the  more  heav- 
enly, because  so  many  gloomy  brows, 
and  soured,  vindictive  hearts,  had  gone  to 
plot  ineffectual  schemes  of  mischief  else- 
where.* 

*  We  regret  the  innuendo  in  the  concluding 
sentence.  The  war  can  never  be  allowed  to 
terminate,  except  in  the  complete  triumph  of 
Northern  principles.  We  hold  the  event  in 
our  own  hands,  and  may  choose  whether  to 
terminate  it  by  the  methods  already  so  suc- 
cessfully used,  or  by  other  means  equally  with- 
in our  control,  and  calculated  to  be  still  more 
speedily  efficacious.  In  truth,  the  work  is  al- 
ready done. 

We  should  be  sorrj'  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the 
Peaceable  Man's  loyalty,  but  he  will  allow  us 
to  say  that  we  consider  him  premature  in  his 
kindly  feelings  towards  traitors  and  sympa- 
thizers with  treason.  As  the  author  himself 
says  of  John  Brown,  (and,  so  applied,  we 
thought  it  an  atrociously  cold-blooded  dic- 
tum,) "any  common-sensible  man  would  feel 
an  intellectual  satisfaction  in  seeing  them  hang- 
ed, were  it  only  for  their  preposterous  miscal- 
culation of  possibilities."  There  are  some  de- 
grees of  absurdity  that  put  Reason  herself  into 
a  rage,  and  affect  us  like  an  intolerable  crime, 
—  which  this  Kebellion  is,  into  the  bargain. 
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THE  MINUTE-GUNS. 

I  STOOD  •within  the  little  cove, 

Full  of  the  morning's  life  and  hope, 

While  heavily  the  eager  waves 

Charged  thundering  up  the  rocky  slope. 

The  splendid  breakers  !  how  they  rushed, 
All  emerald  green  and  flashing  white, 

Tumultuous  in  the  morning  sun, 

With  cheer,  and  sparkle,  and  delight ! 

And  freshly  blew  the  fragrant  wind, 
The  wild  sea-wind,  across  their  tops, 

And  caught  the  spray  and  flung  it  far. 
In  sweeping  showers  of  glittering  drops. 

Within  the  cove  all  flashed  and  foamed, 
With  many  a  fleeting  rainbow  hue  ; 

Without,  gleamed,  bright  against  the  sky, 
A  tender,  wavering  line  of  blue, 

Where  tossed  the  distant  waves,  and  far 

Shone  silver-white  a  quiet  sail. 
And  overhead  the  soaring  gulls 

With  graceful  pinions  stemmed  the  gale. 

And  all  my  pulses  thrilled  with  joy, 

Watching  the  wind's  and  water's  strife,  — 

With  sudden  rapture,  —  and  I  cried, 

"  Oh,  sweet  is  Life  !     Thank  God  for  Life  !  " 

Sailed  any  cloud  across  the  sky. 

Marring  this  glory  of  the  sun's  ? 
Over  the  sea,  from  distant  forts. 

There  came  the  boom  of  minute-guns  ! 

War-tidings  !     Many  a  brave  soul  fled, 
And  many  a  heart  the  message  stuns  !  — 

I  saw  no  more  the  joyous  waves, 
I  only  heard  the  minute-guns. 
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According  to  returns  made  by  the 
Census  Bureau  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  gross  value  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  United  States  for  1860  was 
S3,900,000,000  :  namely,— the  product  of 
Manufactures,  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Min- 
ing, and  the  Fisheries,  $1,900,000,000; 
the  product  of  Agriculture,  $2,000,000,- 
000. 

It  is  a  well-understood  principle  of  po- 
litical economy,  that  the  annual  product 
of  a  country  is  the  source  from  which  in- 
ternal taxes  are  to  be  derived. 

The  nation  is  to  be  considered  a  part- 
nership, the  several  members  engaged  in 
the  various  departments  of  business,  and 
producing  annually  products  of  the  value 
of  $3,900,000,000,  which  are  distributed 
among  the  partners,  affording  to  each  a 
certain  share  of  profit.  The  firm  is  out 
of  debt,  but  a  sudden  emergency  com- 
pels an  investment,  in  a  new  and  not  im- 
mediately profitable  branch  of  business, 
of  $1,500,000,000,  which  sum  the  firm 
borrows.  As  the  consequence  of  this 
liability,  the  firm  must  afterward  incur 
an  annual  additional  expense  as  follows: 
$100,000,000  for  the  payment  of  mem- 
bers not  engaged  in  productive  labor, 
$90,000,000  for  interest  upon  the  debt 
incurred,  and  $60,000,000  for  a  sinking- 
fund  which  shall  pay  the  debt  in  less 
than  twenty  years. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  business  of  the  firm, 
that  this  immense  investment,  so  unex- 
pectedly called  for,  shall  be  made  to  pay. 
How  shall  this  problem  be  solved  ? 

Large  sums  are  confusing,  and  tend  to 
prevent  a  clear  understanding  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  therefore  let  the  nation  be  represent- 
ed by  Uncle  Sam,  an  active,  middle-aged 
man,  owning  a  farm  and  a  factory,  of 
which  the  annual  product  is  $40,000. 
The  largest  and  best  portion  of  his  farm 
is  very  badly  cultivated;  no  intelligent 
laborers  can  be  induced  to  remain  up- 
on it,  owing  to  certain  causes,  easily  re- 


movable,  but  which,  being  an  easy-go- 
ing man,  well  satisfied  with  his  income 
as  it  has  been.  Uncle  Sam  has  been  un- 
willing to  take  hold  of  with  any  deter- 
mination. 

Suddenly  and  without  notice,  he  is 
compelled  to  borrow  $15,000,  and  spend 
it  upon  this  portion  of  his  farm ;  and  he 
then  finds,  while  expending  the  money 
for  another  object  and  not  a  profitable 
one,  he  can  remove  the  only  obstacle 
which  prevented  his  obtaining  a  full  sup- 
ply of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  labor, 
and  that  he  can  very  soon  increase  his 
annual  product  to  $42,500.  The  in- 
crease of  $2,500  each  year  will  enable 
him  to  pay  his  additional  clerks,  to  meet 
the  interest  on  his  liabilities,  and  to  ac- 
cumulate a  sinking-fund  sufficient  to  pay 
his  debts  before  his  children  come  of  age- 
He  will  be  able  to  take  some  comfort  and 
satisfaction  in  his  agricultural  laborers ; 
he  will  have  a  larger  amount  of  cotton  to 
spin  and  to  sell  than  ever  before,  and  so 
much  wool,  that,  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  buy  one-third  the  amount  required  by 
his  factory,  as  he  has  heretofore  done,  he 
will  have  more  than  he  can  spin  ;  and 
lastly,  he  will  be  able  to  raise  fruit,  to 
make  wine,  to  produce  indigo,  cochineal, 
and  a  great  variety  of  articles  never  pro- 
duced on  his  farm  before. 

What  sound  business-man  would  not 
thus  regulate  his  investment,  when  com- 
pelled to  make  it,  even  though  he  had 
been  unwilling  to  borrow  the  money  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  making  such  an 
improvement  ? 

If  a  farm  and  factory,  which  badly 
managed  produce  $40,000  annually,  can 
by  good  management  be  made  to  pro- 
duce $42,500,  and  can  be  very  much 
increased  in  value  and  ease  of  man- 
afi^ement  by  the  process,  the  owner  had 
better  borrow  $15,000  to  accomplish  the 
object,  and  the  tax  upon  him  of  $2,500 
required  to  meet  the  interest  and  sink 
the  principal  will  be  no  burden.     That 
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is  the  vrliole  problem,  —  no  more,  no 
less. 

We  liave  been  driven  into  a  war  to 
maintain  tlie  boundaries  of  our  farm ;  iu 
so  doing  we  shall  probably  spend  Sl,500,- 
000,000.  It  behooves  us  not  only  to  meet 
the  expenditure  promptly,  but  to  make 
the  investment  pay. 

"We  have  but  to  increase  the  annual 
product  of  the  country  six  and  one-half 
per  cent.,  and  we  shall  meet  the  tax  for 
expenses,  interest,  and  sinking-fund,  and 
be  as  well  off  as  we  now  are,  provided 
the  tax  be  equitably  assessed. 

This  increase  can  be  made  without 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers, 
by  securing  a  larger  return  from  those. 
now  employed,  and  by  the  permanent  oc- 
cupation of  the  fertile  soil  of  the  South 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  Union  army, 
as  settlers  and  cultivators,  who  have 
heretofore  spent  their  energies  upon  the 
comparatively  unproductive  soil  of  the 
Isorth. 

Slavery  is  the  one  obstacle  to  be  re- 
moved in  order  to  render  this  war  a  pay- 
ing operation. 

Under  the  false  pretence  that  the  cli- 
mate of  the  South  is  too  hot  for  white 
men  to  labor  in  the  fields,  the  degrada- 
tion involved  in  field -labor  in  a  Slave 
State  excludes  intelligent  cultivators  from 
the  cotton-fields,  a  very  large  portion  of 
which  have  a  climate  less  hot  and  less  un- 
suitable for  white  men  than  that  of  Phila- 
delphia, while  there  is  not  a  river-bottom 
in  the  whole  South  in  which  the  extremes 
of  heat  during  the  summer  are  so  great 
as  in  St.  Louis.  Slave -labor  cultivates, 
in  a  miserable,  shiftless  manner,  less  than 
two  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  Cotton 
States;  and  upon  this  insignificant  por- 
tion a  crop  of  cotton  has  been  raised  in 
one  year  worth  over  $200,000,000. 

There  is  ample  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  be  found  in  the  statistics  of  the 
few  well -man aged  and  well -cultivated 
cotton-plantations,  that  skilful,  educated 
farmei's  can  get  more  than  double  the 
product  to  the  hand  or  to  the  acre  that  is 
usually  obtained  as  the  result  of  slave - 
labor. 


Again,  it  will  be  admitted  that  $350 
per  annum  is  more  than  an  average  re- 
turn for  the  work  of  a  common  laborer 
on  an  average  New- England  farm,  in- 
cluding his  own  support. 

It  is  capable  of  demonstration  from 
actual  facts  that  an  average  laborer,  well 
directed,  can  produce  a  gross  value  of 
Si, 000  per  annum,  upon  the  uplands  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton  and  grain.  Negro 
slaves  under  a  negro  driver,  with  no 
white  man  on  the  premises,  have  pro- 
duced this  result  in  Hancock  County, 
Georgia,  upon  lands  previously  consider- 
ed worthless,  with  a  system  of  cultivation 
singular  and  exceptional  in  that  region, 
but  common  in  all  well-cultivated  sec- 
tions, namely,  a  simple  rotation  of  crops 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  manure. 

Elevate  the  negro  from  a  state  of 
slavery  to  the  dignity  of  a  free  laborer, 
and  his  consumption  of  manufactured 
goods  increases  enormously.  In  proof  of 
this  may  be  cited  the  trade  with  Hayti, 
and  the  immense  increase  in  the  import 
of  manufactured  goods  into  the  British 
West  Indies  since  emancipation.  Slaves 
are  furnished  with  two  suits  of  clothes 
in  a  year,  made  from  the  coarsest  and 
cheapest  materials :  It  is  safe  to  estimate, 
that,  if  the  fair  proportion  of  their  earn- 
ings were  paid  them,  their  demand  upon 
tlie  North  for  staple  articles  would  be 
doubled,  while  the  importations  of  silks, 
velvets,  and  other  foreign  luxuries,  up- 
on which  their  earnings  have  been  here- 
tofore lavished  by  their  masters,  would 
decrease. 

The  commonly  received  view  of  the 
position  of  the  cotton-planter  is  that  he 
is  in  a  chronic  state  of  debt.  Such  is  the 
fact ;  not,  however,  because  he  does  not 
make  a  large  amount  of  profit,  —  for  cot- 
ton-planting is  the  most  profitable  branch 
of  agriculture  in  the  United  States, — but 
because  his  standard  of  value  is  a  negro, 
and  not  a  dollar,  and,  in  the  words  of  a 
Southern  writer,  "  He  is  constantly  buy- 
ing more  land  to  make  more  cotton  to 
buy  more  negroes  to  cultivate  more  land 
to  raise  more  cotton  to  buy  more  ne- 
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groes,"  and  for  every  negro  he  buys  he 
gets  trusted  for  another. 

Both  himself  and  his  hands  are  of  the 
least  possible  "value  to  the  community. 
By  maintaining  his  system  he  excludes 
cheap  labor  from  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton,— slave-labor  being  the  most  wasteful 
and  the  most  expensive  of  any.  He  pur- 
chases for  his  laborers  the  least  possible 
amount  of  manufactured  articles,  and  he 
wastes  his  own  expenditure  in  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  luxuries. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  In- 
crease to  be  expected  in  the  product  of 
wool,  after  the  removal  or  destruction  of 
Slavery. 

We  import  annually  30,000,000  pounds 
of  wool,  and  make  little  or  no  use  of  the 
best  region  for  growing  wool  in  the  whole 
country,  —  the  western  slope  of  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Cumberland  Mountains  and 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Free  laborers  will 
not  go  there,  although  few  slaves  are 
there  to  be  found ;  for  they  well  know 
that  there  is  no  respect  or  standing  for 
the  free  laborer  in  any  Slave  State. 

Again,  throughout  the  uplands  of  Geor- 
gia, the  Carolinas,  and  Alabama,  it  has 
been  proved  that  sheep  can  be  raised 
upon  the  English  system  with  the  great- 
est success.  Upon  their  light  lands,  (sell- 
ing at  less  than  $1  per  acre,)  turnips 
can  be  raised  in  great  abundance  and  fed 
to  sheep  in  the  field,  and  by  the  process 
the  fields  brought  to  a  point  of  fertility, 
for  cotton  or  grain,  equal  to  the  best  bot- 
tom-lands of  Missi:^sippi  or  Louisiana. 
This  fact  has  been  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  experience  of  the  very  few  good 
farmers  in  Georgia. 

The  climate  of  these  sections  is  won- 
derfully healthy,  and  Is  far  better  adapted 
to  the  production  of  wool  than  that  of 
England,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
being  far  greater,  and  yet  the  cold  not 
being  sufficient  to  prevent  the  raising  of 
turnips  or  feeding  from  the  field  in  win- 
ter. To  produce  fine  fleece-wool,  a  warm 
summer  and  a  cool  winter  are  requisite. 

Let  any  one  examine  Southern  writ- 
ings upon  agriculture,  and  note  the  ex- 
perience of  the  few  working,  sensible  cul- 


tivators, who,  by  a  system  of  rewards  and 
premiums  partially  equivalent  to  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  to  their  slaves,  have  ob- 
tained the  best  results  of  which  Slavery 
is  capable,  and  he  will  realize  the  im- 
mense increase  to  be  expected  when  free 
and  Intelligent  labor  shall  be  applied  to 
Southern  agriculture. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  by  the  de- 
struction of  Slavery,  and  by  that  only, 
this  war  can  be  made  to  pay,  and  taxa- 
tion become  no  burden. 

By  free  labor  upon  Southern  soil  we 
shall  add  to  the  annual  product  of  the 
country  a  sum  more  than  equal  to  the 
whole  tax  Avhich  will  be  required  to  pay 
interest  and  expenses,  and  to  accumulate 
a  sinking-fund  which  will  pay  the  debt  in 
less  than  twenty  years  ;  while  to  the  North 
win  come  the  immensely  Increased  de- 
mand for  manufactured  articles  required 
by  a  thrifty  and  prosperous  middle  class, 
instead  of  the  small  demand  for  coarse, 
cheap  articles  required  by  slaves,  and 
the  demand  for  foreign  luxuries  called 
for  by  the  masters. 

The  addition  of  $250,000,000  to  the 
product  of  the  country  would  be  a  gain 
to  every  branch  of  industry ;  and  if  the 
equable  system  of  taxation  by  a  stamp- 
tax  on  all  sales  were  adopted,  the  burden 
would  not  be  felt.  The  additional  prod- 
uct being  mostly  fi'om  an  Improved  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  at  the  South,  a  much 
larger  demand  would  exist  for  the  manu- 
factures of  the  North,  and  a  much  larger 
body  of  distributors  would  be  required. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  al- 
ternative,— the  restoration  of  the  Union 
without  the  removal  of  Slavery. 

The  system  of  slave -labor  has  been 
shaken  to  its  foundation,  and  for  years 
to  come  its  aggregate  product  will  be  far 
less  than  it  has  been,  thus  throwing  upon 
the  North  the  whole  burden  of  the  tax- 
es with  no  compensating  gain  in  resour- 
ces. 

Only  the  refuse  of  our  army  could  re- 
main in  the  Slave  States,  to  become  to  us 
in  the  future  an  element  of  danger  and 
not  of  security,  —  the  industrious  and  re- 
spectable portion  would  come  back  to  the 
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Nortb,  to  find  their  places  filled  aad  a 
return  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  difficult 
to  accomplish. 

With  Slavery  removed,  the  best  part 
of  our  army  will  remain  upon  the  fertile 
soil  and  in  the  genial  climate  of  the 
South,  forming  communities,  retaining 
their  arms,  keeping  peace  and  good  or- 
der with  no  need  of  a  standing  army,  and 
constituting  the  nuclei  around  which  the 
poor-white  trash  of  the  South  would  gath- 
er to  be  educated  in  the  labor-system  of 
the  North,  and  thus,  and  thus  only,  to 
become  loyal  citizens. 

The  mass  of  the  white  population  of 
the  South  are  ignorant  and  deluded ; 
thev  need  leaders,  and  will  have  them. 


We  have  allowed  them  to  be  led  by 
slaveholders,  and  are  reaping  our  reward. 
Remove  Slavery,  and  their  present  lead- 
ers are  crushed  out  forever. 

Give  them  new  leaders  from  among 
the  earnest  and  industrious  portion  of 
our  army,  and  we  increase  our  resources 
and  render  taxation  no  burden,  and  we 
restore  the  Union  in  fact  and  not  simply 
in  name. 

Leave  Slavery  in  existence,  and  we 
decrease  our  resources,  throw  the  whole 
tax  upon  the  North,  reinforce  the  Seces- 
sion element  with  the  refuse  of  our  army, 
and  bequeath  to  our  children  the  shadow 
of  a  Union,  a  mockery  and  a  derision  to 
all  honest  men. 


THE   POET  TO   HIS   READERS. 


Nay,  blame  me  not ;  I  might  have  spared 
Your  patience  many  a  trivial  verse, 

Tet  these  my  earlier  welcome  shared, 
So  let  the  better  shield  the  worse. 

And  some  might  say,  —  "  Those  ruder  songs 
Had  freshness  which  the  new  have  lost : 

To  spring  the  opening  leaf  belongs, 
The  chestnut-burrs  await  the  frost." 

When  those  I  wrote,  my  locks  were  brown ; 

When  these  I  write ah,  well-a-day  ! 

The  autumn  thistle's  silvery  down 

Is  not  the  purple  bloom  of  May  ! 

Go,  little  book,  whose  pages  hold 

Those  garnered  years  in  loving  trust ; 

How  long  before  your  blue  and  gold 
Shall  fade  and  whiten  in  the  dust  ? 

0  sexton  of  the  alcoved  tomb, 

Where  souls  in  leathern  cerements  lie. 
Tell  me  each  living  poet's  doom  ! 
How  long  before  his  book  shall  die  ? 

It  matters  little,  soon  or  late, 

A  day,  »  month,  a  year,  an  age,  — 

1  read  oblivion  in  its  date, 

And  Finis  on  its  title-page. 
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with  attrXotive  drawings  of  his  wares, 
and  seduces  .people  into  paying  the  late 
tribute  to  their  great-grandfather,  or  lay- 
ing up  a  monurnent  for  themselves  against 
the  inevitable  day  of  demand.  His  cus- 
tomers select  from  his  samples  a  taste- 
ful "set  of  stones"^  and  next  summer 
he  drives  up  and  unloads  the  marble, 
with  the  names  well  spelt,  and  the  cher- 
ub's head  artistically  chiselled  by  the  best 
workmen  of  Boston.  Cancut  told  us,  as 
an  instance  of  judicious  economy,  how, 
when  he  called  once  upon  a  I'ecent  wid- 
ow to  ask  what  he  could  do  in  his  line 
for  her  deceased  husband's  tomb,  she 
chose  from  his  patterns  neat  head-  and 
foot-stones  for  the  dear  defunct,  and  then 
bargained  with  him  to  throw  in  a  small 
pair  for  her  boy  Johnny,  —  a  poor,  sick 
crittur,  that  would  be  wanting  his  monu- 
ment long  before  next  summer. 

This  lugubrious  business  had  failed  to 
infect  Mr.  Cancut  with  corresponding 
deportment.  Undertakers  are  always 
sombre  in  dreary  mockery  of  woe.  Sex- 
tons are  solemncholy,  if  not  solemn.  I 
fear  Cancut  was  too  cheerful  for  his 
trade,  and  therefore  had  abandoned  it. 

Such  was  our  guide,  the  captain,  steers- 
man, and  ballaster  of  our  vessel.  We 
struck  our  bargain  with  him  at  once,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  make  preparations. 
Chiefly  we  prepared  by  stripping  our- 


selves bare  of  everything  except  "  must- 
haves."  A  bircb,  besides  three  men, 
wUl  carry  only  the  simplest  baggage  of 
a  trio.  Passengers  who  are  constantly 
to  make  portages  will  not  encumber 
themselves  with  what-nots.  Man  must 
have  clothes  for  day  and  night,  and  must 
have  provisions  to  keep  his  clothes  prop- 
erly filled  out.  These  two  articles  we 
took  in  compact  form,  regretting  even 
the  necessity  of  guarding  against  a  duck- 
ing by  a  change  of  clothes.  Our  pro- 
vision, that  unrefined  pork  and  hard 
tack,  presently  to  be  converted  into  ar- 
tist and  friend,  was  packed  with  a  few 
delicacies  in  a  firkin,  —  a  commodious 
case,  as  we  found. 

A  little  steamer  plies  upon  the  lake, 
doing  lumber -jobs,  and  not  disdaining 
the  traveller's  dollars.  Upon  this,  one 
August  morning,  we  embarked  ourselves 
and  our  frail  birch,  for  our  voyage  to  the 
upper  end  of  Moosehead.  Iglesias,  in  a 
red  shirt,  became  a  bit  of  color  in  the 
scene.  J,  in  a  red  shirt,  repeated  the 
flame.  CatUcut,  outweighing  us  both  to- 
gether, in  a'  broader  red  shirt,  outglared 
us  both.  When  we  three  met,  and  our 
scarlet  reflections  commingled,  there  was 
one  spot  in  the  world  gorgeous  as  a  con- 
clave of  cardinals,  as  a  squad  of  British 
grenadiers,  as  a  Vermont  maple-wood  in 
autumn. 
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RIFLE-CI^UBS. 

A  SENSE  of  the  importance  of  rifle- 
practice  is  becoming  very  generally  prev- 
alent. Rifle-clubs  are  organizing  in  our 
country -towns,  and  target -practice  by 
individuals  is  increasing  to  a  degree 
which  proves  incontestably  the  interest 
which  is  felt  in  the  subject.  The  chief 
obstacle  to  the  immediate  and  exten- 
sive practical  operation  of  this  interest 
hes  in  the  difficulty  of  procuring  ser- 
viceable guns,  except  at  such  a  cost  as 
places  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
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majority  of  those  who  would  be  glad  to 
make  themselves  familiar  with  their  use. 
Except  in  occasional  instances,  it  is  im- 
possible to  procure  a  trustworthy  rifle  for 
a  less  price  than  forty  or  fifty  dollars. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  compe- 
tition which  has  already  become  very 
active  between  rival  manufacturers  will 
erelong  effect  a  material  reduction  of 
price ;  and  we  trust  also  that  our  legisla- 
tors will  perceive  the  necessity  of  ado25t- 
ing  a  strict  military  organization  of  all 
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the  able-bodied  men  in  the  State,  and 
providing  them  with  weapons,  with  whose 
use  they  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
themselves  familiar  —  apart  from  mili- 
tary drill  and  instruction  —  by  the  in- 
stitution of  public  shooting- matches  for 
prizes.  The  absolute  necessity  of  strin- 
gent laws,  in  order  to  secure  the  attain- 
ment of  anything  worthy  the  name  of 
military  education  and  discipline,  has 
been  clearly  proved  by  the  experience 
of  the  drill-clubs  which  sprang  into  ex- 
istence in  such  numbers  last  year.  To 
say,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  moral 
strength  of  the  community  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  a  volunteer  association  to 
sustain  for  any  great  length  of  time  the 
severe  and  irksome  details  which  are  in- 
separable from  the  attainment  of  thor- 
ough military  discipline,  is  no  more  a 
reflection  upon  the  class  to  which  the 
remark  is  applied  than  would  be  the 
equally  true  assertion  that  their  physi- 
cal strength  is  not  equal  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work  of  an  ordinary  day- 
laborer.  Under  the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity, both  moral  and  physical  strength 
might  be  forced  and  kept  up  to  the  re- 
quired standard ;  but  the  mere  conviction 
of  expediency  is  not  enough  to  secure 
its  development,  unless  enforced  by  such 
laws  as  will  insure  universal  and  sys- 
tematic action.  A  voluntary  association 
for  military  instruction  may  be  com- 
menced with  a  zeal  which  will  carry  its 
members  for  a  time  through  the  daily 
routine  of  drilling ;  but  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  ranks  will  begin  to  diminish, 
and  the  observance  of  discipline  become 
less  strict ;  and  if  the  officers  attempt  to 
enforce  the  laws  by  which  all  have  agreed 
to  abide,  those  laws  will  speedily  be  re- 
scinded by  the  majority  who  find  them 
gaUing,  and  the  tie  by  which  they  are 
bound  together  will  prove  a  rope  of  sand. 
With  the  return  of  the  troops  who  are 
now  acquiring  military  knowledge  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  schools,  we  shall  pos- 
sess the  necessary  material  for  executing 
whatever  system  may  be  decided  upon 
as  best  for  the  military  education  of  the 
people;  but  meantime  we  may  lay  the 


foundation  for  it,  and  take  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  securing  legislative  action, 
by  the  immediate  organization  of  rifle- 
clubs  for  target-practice  throughout  the 
State.  These  clubs  may  be  commenced 
very  informally  by  a  simple  agreement 
among  those  who  are  interested  and  are 
provided,  or  will  provide  themselves,  with 
weapons,  to  meet  together  at  stated  in- 
tervals for  target -practice,  which  should 
be  conducted  according  to  the  rules  which 
have  been  found  most  efiectual  for  secur- 
ing good  marksmanship.  The  mere  inter- 
est of  competition  will  be  sufficient  to  in- 
sure private  practice  in  the  intervals  ;  and 
if  properly  and  respectably  conducted, 
the  interest  will  increase  till  it  becomes 
general,  and  the  target -ground  will  be- 
come a  central  object  of  attraction. 

We  earnestly  invite  the  attention  not 
only  of  all  who  are  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  inculcating  a  thorough  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  use  of  weapons, 
as  a  measure  of  national  interest,  but  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of 
physical,  and  we  may  add,  moral  educa- 
tion, to  the  field  which  is  here  opened, 
and  which,  if  not  improved,  as  it  may  be, 
for  noble  and  useful  ends,  will  certainly 
be  perverted  for  low  and  immoral  pur- 
poses. 

The  interest  which  is  beginning  to  be 
awakened  in  rifle -practice  is  the  germ 
of  a  great  movement,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  who  have  the  national  welfare  at 
heart  to  use  their  influence  in  guiding 
and  directing,  as  may  easily  be  done,  so 
that  only  good  may  result  from  it.  Let 
it  be  countenanced  and  encouraged  by 
the  men,  in  every  community,  whose 
words  and  example  give  tone  to  public 
opinion,  and  it  will  become,  as  it  ought, 
a  means  of  health-giving  and  generous 
rivalry,  while  it  infuses  a  sense  of  na- 
tional power,  which  we,  of  all  people 
on  earth,  ought  to  derive  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  based  upon  the  phys- 
ical ability  of  the  people  to  maintain 
their  own  rights.  If,  however,  it  is 
frowned  upon  and  sneered  at,  as  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  a  morally  and 
intellectually  cultivated  people,  we  shall 
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draw  upon  ourselves  the  curse  of  creat- 
ing a  sin,  —  of  poisoning  at  its  source  a 
fountain  whose  elements  in  themselves 
are  not  only  innocent,  but  abounding  in 
the  best  ingredients  for  the  development 
of  manly  physical  and  intellectual  char- 
acter. 

We  trust,  however,  that  such  a  cau- 
tion is  unnecessary.  If  there  are  any 
among  us  who,  after  the  past  year's  ex- 
perience, can  look  with  doubt  or  coldness 
upon  such  a  movement  as  we  have  indi- 
cated, we  should  hardly  care  to  waste 
words  in  arguing  the  point.  That  such 
a  feeling  should  have  heretofore  existed 
is  not,  perhaps,  surprising.  The  possi- 
bility of  such  an  emergency  as  has  come 
upon  us  has  seemed  so  improbable,  not 
to  say  impossible,  that  it  has  appeared 
like  a  waste  of  time  and  labor  to  prepare 
for  it ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  we 
had  come  to  look  upon  military  educa- 
tion with  much  the  same  feeling  as  that 
with  which  we  regard  the  pugilistic  art,  as 
of  questionable,  if  not  decidedly  disrepu- 
table character,  and  such  as  a  nation  of 
our  respectability  could  by  no  possibility 
have  occasion  for. 

From  this  dream  of  security  we  have 
been  unexpectedly  and  very  disagreeably 
awakened,  by  finding  ourselves  engaged 
in  a  war  whose  magnitude  we  were  at 
first  slow  to  appreciate ;  and  it  was  not 
till  we  found  ourselves  ominously  threat- 
ened by  a  foreign  power,  while  still  en- 
gaged in  a  fearful  struggle  at  home,  that 
we  seemed  to  be  fully  aroused  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  at  all  times  prepared  for 
defence. 

Then  there  came  over  us  a  universal 
consciousness  of  undeveloped  strength,  — 
the  feeling  of  a  powerful  man,  who  knows 
nothing  of  "  the  noble  art  of  self-defence," 
at  finding  himself  suddenly  confronted 
by  a  professional  boxer,  who  demands, 
with  an  ominous  squaring  of  the  shoul- 
ders, what  he  meant  by  treading  on  his 
toes,  —  to  which  he,  poor  man,  instead  of 
replying  that  it  was  so  obviously  uninten- 
tional that  no  gentleman  would  think  of 
demanding  an  apology,  is  fain,  in  order 
to  escape  the  impending  blow,  to  answer 
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by  assuring  the  bully  in  the  most  soothing 
terms  that  no  insult  was  intended,  that  he 
never  will  do  so  again,  and  hopes  that  the 
occasion  may  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
Mr.  Bully  himself  to  avoid  the  corns  of 
his  neighbors  for  the  future. 

It  is  comparatively  but  few  years  since 
the  success  of  Colonel  Colt  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  repeating  principle  to  fire-arms 
was  regarded  as  a  feat  in  which  every 
American  felt  a  national  pride.  It  was 
such  a  vast  improvement  upon  anything 
which  had  previously  existed,  and  the 
importance  of  it  was  so  obvious,  that  it 
became  as  much  a  matter  of  necessity  to 
the  whole  civilized  world  as  iron -clad 
steamers  have  become  since  the  demon- 
stration of  their  power  which  was  given 
by  the  performances  of  the  Merrimack 
and  the  Monitor.  And,  indeed,  the  best 
evidence  of  the  universal  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  the  in- 
numerable imitations  and  attempts  at  im- 
provement which  have  since  made  their 
appearance  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  have  used  Colt's  31-inch  rifle,  and 
also  his  rifled  carbine,  very  freely,  and 
tested  them  thoroughly  for  range,  pre- 
cision, penetration,  and  capacity  for  con- 
tinued service,  and  for  our  own  use  in 
hunting  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  per- 
formance of  this  rifle,  and  should  be  at 
a  loss  to  imagine  any  possible  demand  of 
a  hunter's  weapon  which  it  would  fail  to 
meet. 

An  able  and  interesting  article  on  "  Ri- 
fled Guns  "  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  " 
for  October,  1859,  has  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  No  breech-loading  gun  is  so  trust- 
worthy in  its  execution  as  a  muzzle-load- 
er; for,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the 
bullets  will  go  out  irregularly.  We  have 
cut  out  too  many  balls  of  Sharpe's  rifle 
from  the  target,  which  had  entered  side- 
wise,  not  to  be  certain  on  this  point ; 
and  we  know  of  no  other  breech-loader 
so  little  likely  to  err  in  this  respect." 

We  cannot  speak  of  Sharpe's  rifle  from 
our  own  experience,  but  from  one  of  the 
best  riflemen  of  our  acquaintance  we 
have  heard  the  same  report,  —  that  the 
cones  will  occasionally  turn  and  strike 
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sidcwise.  We  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  this  fault  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  method  of  loading ;  but, 
whatever  may  be  the  cause,  ■with  Colt's 
rifle  the  evil  does  not  exist.  For  the 
past  year  we  have  practised  with  it  at 
ranges  of  from  fifty  to  six  hundred 
yards,  and  have  fired  something  like  two 
thousand  rounds ;  and  only  thi-ee  balls 
have  struck  the  target  sidewise,  two  of 
which  were  ricochets,  and  the  third  struck 
a  limb  of  a  bush  a  few  feet  in  front  of 
the  target.  In  no  other  instance  has  the 
shot  failed  to  cut  a  perfectly  true  round 
hole,  and  these  exceptions  would  of 
course  be  equally  applicable  to  any  gun. 
AVith  the  latest  pattern  of  Colt's  rifle  we 
have  never  known  an  instance  of  a  pre- 
mature discharge  of  either  of  the  cham- 
bers ;  though,  from  the  repeated  inqui- 
ries which  have  been  made,  it  is  obvious 
that  such  is  the  general  apprehension. 
In  reply  to  the  common  assertion,  that 
much  of  the  explosive  force  must  be  lost 
by  escape  of  gas  between  the  chamber 
and  the  barrel,  we  simply  state  the  fact 
that  we  have  repeatedly  shot  through 
nine  inches  of  solid  white  cedar  timber 
at  forty  yards.  Finally,  at  two  hundred 
yards,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  making  an 
average  of  five  inches  from  the  centre,  in 
ten  successive  shots,  of  which  eight  inch- 
es is  the  extreme  variation.  This  is  good 
enough  for  any  ordinary  purposes  of  hunt- 
ting  or  military  service,  —  for  anything, 
in  short,  but  gambling  or  fancy  work ;  and 
for  our  own  use,  against  either  man  or 
beast,  we  should  ask  no  better  weapon. 
But  we  should  be  very  far  from  advocat- 
ing its  general  adoption  in  military  ser- 
vice ;  and,  indeed,  our  own  experience 
with  it  has  brought  the  conviction  that 
the  repeating  principle  in  any  form  is  de- 
cidedly objectionable  in  guns  for  the  use 
of  ordinary  troops  of  the  line.  We  do 
not  extend  the  objection  to  pistols  in 
their  proper  place,  but  speak  now  sole- 
ly of  rifles  in  the  hands  of  infantry. 

In  action,  the  time  of  each  soldier  must 
of  necessity  be  divided  between  the  pro- 
cesses of  loading  and  firing ;  and  it  is  bet- 
ter that  these  should  come  in  regular  al- 


ternate succession  than  that  a  series  of  rap- 
id shots  should  be  succeeded  by  the  longer 
interval  required  for  inserting  a  number 
of  charges.  It  would  be  hard  to  assign 
definitely  the  most  important  reasons  for 
this  conviction,  which  are  based  upon 
elements  that  prevail  so  generally  in  the 
moral  and  physical  characters  of  men, 
and  which  we  have  so  often  seen  devel- 
oped in  the  excitement  of  hunting  large 
game,  that  we  can  readily  appreciate  the 
motives  which  have  made  sagacious  mili- 
tary men  very  shy  of  trusting  miscella- 
neous bodies  of  soldiers  with  a  weapon 
whose  possible  advantages  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  probable  mischief 
that  must  ensue  from  the  want  of  such 
instinctive  power  of  manipulation  as  could 
result  only  from  constant  and  long-con- 
tinued familiarity,  and  which  even  then 
might  be  paralyzed  in  very  many  in- 
stances by  nervous  excitement. 

We  would  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood as  condemning  breech-loading  guns 
for  military  service.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  firm  In  the  conviction  that  they 
are  destined  to  supersede  entirely  every 
species  of  muzzle-loaders,  which  will 
thenceforward  be  regarded  only  as  cu- 
rious evidences  of  the  difiiculty  of  mak- 
ing an  advance  of  a  single  step,  which, 
when  taken,  seems  so  simple  that  it  ap- 
pears incredible  that  it  was  not  thought 
of  before.  The  ingenuity  of  thousands 
of  our  most  skilful  men  is  now  turned  in 
this  direction,  and  stimulated  by  a  de- 
mand which  will  obviously  insure  a  for- 
tune to  the  successful  competitor.  The 
advantages  of  a  breech-loading  gun  con- 
sist in  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  it 
can  be  loaded  and  fired,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  exposure  Incident  to  the  mo- 
tions of  drawing  the  ramrod  and  ramming 
the  cartridge.  We  are  well  aware  that 
rapid  firing  is  in  itself  an  evil,  and  that 
a  common  complaint  with  officers  is  that 
the  men  will  not  take  time  enough  in 
aiming  to  insure  efficiency ;  but  granting 
this,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  evil 
will  be  increased  by  the  ability  to  load 
rapidly.  Its  remedy  lies  in  thorough 
discipline  and  practical  knowledge  of 
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the  use  of  tlie  gun ;  and  the  soldier  will 
be  more  likely  to  take  time  for  aiming, 
if  he  knows  he  can  be  ready  to  repeat 
his  shot  almost  instantly. 

The  contingencies  of  actual  service  de- 
mand the  use  of  diflferent  kinds  of  guns 
to  suit  the  different  circumstances  which 
may  arise.  In  rifle-pits,  against  batteries, 
or  for  picking  off  artillerymen  through 
the  embrasures  of  a  fort,  the  telescope- 
rifle  has  established  its  reputation  beyond 
all  question  during  the  war  in  which  we 
ara  now  engaged.  In  repeated  instances 
the  enemy's  batteries  have  been  effectu- 
ally kept  silent  by  the  aid  of  this  weapon, 
till  counter-works  could  be  established, 
■which  could  by  no  possibility  have  been 
constructed  but  for  such  assistance.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Yorktown,  especially,  the 
fact  is  historical  that  the  Confederates 
acquired  such  a  dread  of  these  weapons 
that  they  forced  their  negroes  to  the 
work  of  serving  the  guns,  which  they  did 
not  dare  attempt  themselves,  and  our 
men  were  reluctantly  compelled,  in  self- 
defence,  to  pick  off  the  poor  fellows  who 
■were  unwillingly  opposed  to  them.  In 
more  than  one  instance  after  an  engage- 
ment, members  of  the  "  Andrew  Sharp- 
shooters" have  indicated  precisely  the 
spot  where  their  victims  would  be  found, 
and  the  exact  position  of  the  bullet-holes 
which  had  caused  their  death ;  for  with 
the  telescope -rifle  the  question  is  not, 
whether  an  enemy  shall  be  hit,  but  what 
particular  feature  of  his  face,  or  which 
button  of  his  coat  shall  be  the  target. 
That  this  is  no  exaggeration  may  be 
easily  proved  by  the  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  hundreds  of  targets,  every  shot 
in  which  may  be  covered  by  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  though  fired  from  a  distance  at 
which  no  unassisted  eye  could  possibly 
discern  the  object  aimed  at. 

But  the  telescope-rifle  is  utterly  use- 
less, except  for  special  service.  The 
great  body  of  infantry  comprised  in  an 
army  must  be  provided  with  guns  whose 
general  appearance  and  character  admit 
of  no  essential  variation  from  the  stand- 
ard which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
the  best  for  the  wants  of  the  service. 


We  have  given  our  objections  to  the 
whole  class  of  repeating  guns  in  what 
we  have  said  of  Colt's  rifles ;  and  we  pro- 
ceed to  note  the  defects  of  other  breech- 
loading  guns,  some  of  which  would  con- 
stitute no  ground  of  objection  to  the 
sportsman,  but  are  inadmissible  in  the 
soldier's  gun.  It  is,  of  course,  essential 
that  any  breech-loading  gun  which  is 
offered  for  introduction  in  the  army 
should  be  at  least  equal  in  range,  pene- 
tration, and  precision,  to  the  best  muzzle- 
loader  now  in  use.  It  must  be  so  simple 
in  its  construction  and  mode  of  operation 
that  its  manipulation  may  readily  become 
an  instinctive  action,  requiring  no  exer- 
cise of  thought  or  judgment  to  guard 
against  errors  which  might  effect  a  de- 
rangement, —  for  a  large  portion  of  any 
miscellaneous  body  of  men  would  be 
found  incapable  of  exercising  such  judg- 
ment in  the  excitement  of  action.  The 
limbs  and  joints  comprised  in  the  ar- 
rangement for  introducing  the  charge  at 
the  breech  must  not  only  be  so  simple 
as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  making  mis 
takes  in  their  use,  but  of  such  strength 
as  will  bear  the  rough  usage  incident  to 
field -service.  They  must,  of  course, 
make  a  perfectly  tight  joint,  and  there 
must  be  no  possibility  of  their  becoming 
clogged  by  fouling,  so  as  to  affect  the 
facility  with  which  they  are  worked. 
And  finally,  it  is  vitally  important  that 
no  special  ammunition  be  required,  a 
failure  in  the  supply  of  which  may  ren- 
der the  weapon  useless. 

As  this  last  objection  would  rule  out  the 
whole  class  of  guns  requiring  metallic  car- 
tridges, and  as  there  are  undeniable  ad- 
vantages connected  with  their  use,  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  give  our  reasons  for 
this  decision  somewhat  at  length.  The 
cartridges  are  made  of  copper  and  filled 
with  powder,  and  the  ball  being  inserted 
in  the  end,  they  are  compressed  about 
its  base  so  as  to  render  them  perfectly 
water-tight.  The  fulminating  powder,  be- 
ing in  the  base  of  the  cartridge,  is  ex- 
ploded by  the  blow  of  the  hammer,  which 
falls  directly  upon  it.  The  advantages 
are,  that  there  is  no  escape  of  gas,  and 
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no  liability  of  injury  from  water ;  and 
experience  has  abundantly  proved  tbe 
excellence  of  the  system  in  the  essential 
qualities  of  precision  and  force.  The 
most  obvious  objection  to  them  is  the  one 
above  alluded  to.  The  cartridges  must, 
of  necessity,  be  made  by  special  machin- 
ery, and  can  be  supplied  only  from  the 
manufactory.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that 
the  same  objection  may  be  urged  against 
the  use  of  percussion-caps.  We  grant 
it ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  dispense 
with  them,  it  would  be  an  obvious  gain. 
But  because  we  must  have  caps,  in  spite 
■  of  their  disadvantages,  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  should  increase  unnecessarily 
the  equipments  against  which  the  same 
objection  exists  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree, owing  to  the  more  intricate  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  and  the  very  much 
greater  difficulty  of  transportation.  The 
additional  weight  for  the  soldier  to  carry, 
also,  is  no  trifle,  and  will  not  be  over- 
looked by  those  who  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  every  ounce  that  is  saved. 
But  apart  from  minor  objections,  a  fatal 
one  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  cartridge- 
box  filled  with  this  ammunition  may  be 
considered  as  a  shell  liable  to  explode 
by  concussion  and  spread  destruction 
around  it.  The  powder  and  fulminating 
composition  being  always  in  contact  in 
every  cartridge,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
chance  shot  may  explode  the  whole  box- 
ful ;  and  we  have  proved  by  experiment 
that  this  is  not  an  imaginary  danger. 

Since  the  appearance  of  our  previous 
article  on  "  The  Use  of  the  Rifle,"  our 
attention  has  been  called  to  several  new 
inventions  for  breech- loading,  some  of 
them  exceedingly  ingenious  and  curious, 
but  only  one  of  which  has  at  once  com- 
mended itself  as  being  so  obviously  and 
distinctly  an  improvement  as  to  induce 
a  further  test  of  its  powers,  and  has 
proved  on  trial  so  entirely  efficient,  and 
free  from  the  faults  which  seemed  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  system,  as  to  lead 
to  the  belief,  which  we  confidently  ex- 
press, that  its  general  adoption  as  a  mili- 
tary weapon  must  be  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  its  becoming  known. 


As  a  full  description  and  report  of  the 
trial  of  this  gun  has  been  officially  pre- 
pared by  a  commission  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  will  probably  be  published, 
we  shall  only  say  of  it  here  that  its  per- 
formance is  equal  in  all  respects  to  that 
of  the  best  muzzle-loader,  and,  while  pos- 
sessing all  the  advantages,  it  is  entirely 
free  from  any  of  the  objections  which 
pertain  in  one  form  or  another  to  every 
breech-loading  gun  we  have  heretofore 
had  an  opportunity  to  inspect.  In  ap- 
pearance it  is  so  nearly  like  the  ordinary 
soldier's  musket  that  the  difference  can 
be  perceived  only  on  examination ;  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  used  as  a  muzzle-load- 
er either  with  a  cartridge  or  with  loose 
powder  and  ball.  It  is  so  simple  in  its 
mode  of  operation  that  there  is  less  dan- 
ger of  error  than  with  a  muzzle-loader  5 
yet  the  anatomical  construction  of  the 
limbs  and  joints  secures  a  degree  of 
strength  equal  to  that  of  a  solid  mass  of 
iron.  The  force  of  the  explosion  causes 
so  perfect  a  closing  of  the  joint  as  to  pre- 
vent any  possible  escape  of  gas,  yet  the 
breech  may  be  removed  by  as  simple  a 
process  as  that  of  cocking  the  gun ;  and 
we  have  in  the  course  of  experiment 
fired  the  gun  three  hundred  times,  and 
have  since  seen  it  fired  five  hundred 
times,  without  once  wiping  or  cleaning, 
and  the  working  of  the  joints  was  as 
easy  and  the  shooting  as  good  at  the 
last  as  at  first. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of 
arms,  that  the  successive  improvements 
in  their  construction  have  occurred  at 
long  intervals,  and  have  made  but  slow 
progress  towards  general  adoption  even 
when  their  advantages  were  apparent. 
It  was  more  than  a  century  after  mus- 
kets were  first  used  in  war  before  they 
were  introduced  in  the  English  army  to 
the  exclusion  of  bows  and  arrows ;  more 
than  fifty  years  passed  after  the  inven- 
tion of  flint-locks  before  they  were  sub- 
stituted for  match-locks ;  and  many  years 
elapsed  after  the  invention  of  the  per- 
cussion-lock before  it  came  into  general 
use. 

It  is  probable  that  the  introduction  of 
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breech-loading  guns  will  be  proportional- 
ly slow.  A  distinguished  English  military 
writer  says :  "  With  respect  to  the  choice 
between  muzzle-loaders  and  breech-load- 
ers, I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  latter  will 
eventually  carry  the  day.  The  best  prin- 
ciples of  construction  may  not  yet  have 
been  discovered ;  but  I  have  no  more  doubt 
of  their  advantage  over  the  muzzle-load- 
ers than  I  have  of  the  superiority  of  the 
percussion-  over  flint-lock  guns." 

We  coincide  entirely  in  this  opinion, 
and  we  have  a  very  strong  feeling  of 
confidence  that  the  gun  we  have  alluded 
to  is  destined  to  achieve  the  consumma- 
tion here  predicted. 

For  clubs  which  propose  to  combine  a 
mihtary  drill  with  target-practice,  it  is  of 
course  essential  that  the  guns  should  be 
of  uniform  pattern.  But  in  our  country- 
towns,  until  some  definite  system  of  mili- 
tary organization  is  established  by  law, 
it  is  not  likely  that  volunteer  associations 
will  be  formed  for  anything  more  than 
the  object  of  perfecting  themselves  in 
marksmanship.  Great  numbers  of  able- 
bodied  men  may  be  found  in  every  com- 
munity, who  will  be  very  ready  to  join 
associations  to  meet  at  stated  intervals 
for  simple  target-practice,  but  who  could 
not  afford  the  time  which  would  neces- 
sarily be  required  for  the  attainment  of 
anything  like  efficient  discipline  as  sol- 
diers. For  such  associations  it  is  not 
only  unimportant  that  the  arms  should 
be  of  uniform  pattern,  but  a  diversity  is 
even  desirable,  as  affording  the  means 
of  testing  their  comparative  merits,  and 
thus  giving  the  members  the  opportunity 
of  learning  from  actual  observation  the 
governing  principles  of  the  science  of 
projectiles. 

It  is  essential,  however,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  any  proper  degree  of  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  rifle  that  it  should  be  ac- 
quired systematically.  Experience  has 
proved  to  the  instructors  at  the  Hythe 
School,  that,  "  the  less  practice  the  pu- 
pil has  previously  had  with  the  rifle,  the 
better  shot  he  is  likely  in  a  limited  period 
to  become ;  for,  in  shooting,  bad  habits 
of  any  kind  are  difficult  to  eradicate, 


and  such  is  the  Hythe  system  that  it 
does  not  admit  of  being  grafted  upon 
any  other.  Those  who  have  been  zeal- 
ously engaged  in  maturing  it  have  left 
nothing  to  chance ;  they  have  ascertained 
by  innumerable  trials  the  best  way  in 
which  every  minute  portion  of  the  task 
to  be  executed  should  be  performed,  and 
no  deviation,  however  slight,  should  be 
attempted  from  the  directions  laid  down. 
By  rigid  adherence  to  them,  far  more 
than  average  proficiency  in  shooting  is 
attainable  without  the  expenditure  of  a 
single  ball-cartridge.  Paradoxical  as 
this  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  strictly 
true.  It  is  only,  however,  to  be  accom- 
plished by  a  course  of  aiming  and  posi- 
tion drill."  * 

We  have  seen  too  many  instances  of 
poor  shooting  by  men  who  passed  for 
good  riflemen,  owing  to  ignorance  of 
principles  whose  observance  would  alone 
enable  them  to  adapt  their  practice  to 
varying  circumstances,  to  have  any 
doubt  of  the  important  truth  contained 
in  the  above  extract ;  and  we  would  urge 
its  careful  consideration  and  a  compliance 
with  its  suggestions  upon  every  associa- 
tion of  riflemen. 

With  all  the  instruction  which  can  be 
got  from  books  and  teachers,  however,  it 
is  only  by  constant  practice  that  one  can 
attain  the  degree  of  skill  which  inspires 
entire  confidence  in  his  capacity  to  de- 
velop the  best  powers  of  the  rifle.  It 
seems  a  very  simple  thing  to  bring  the 
line  of  sight  upon  the  target,  and  to  pull 
the  trigger  at  the  right  moment ;  but, 
in  reality,  it  is  what  no  man  can  do  with- 
out continued  practice,  and  he  who  has 
attained  the  power  will  confirm  the  as- 
sertion that  the  art  of  doing  it  is  inde- 
scribable, and  must  be  acquired  by  every 
man  for  himself. 

For  the  sake  of  first  becoming  familiar 
with  the  powers  of  the  weapon,  we  ad- 
vise beginners  to  practise  for  a  time 
with  a  rest.  This  should  be  a  bag  of 
sand,  or  some  equally  inelastic  substance, 
on  which  the  gun  can  repose  firmly  and 

*  Hand-Booh  for  Hythe.  By  Lieut.  Hans 
Busk. 
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steadily;  and  a  little  practice  with  such 
aid  will  enable  the  shooter  to  realize  the 
relation  of  the  line  of  sight  to  the  trajec- 
tory under  varying  circumstances  of 
wind  and  light,  and  thus  to  proceed 
knowingly  in  his  subsequent  training. 
But  we  are  unwilling  to  give  this  advice 
without  accompanying  it  with  the  cau- 
tion not  to  continue  the  practice  till  it 
becomes  habitual.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  use  a  rest  to 
feel  the  confidence  which  is  essential  to 
success,  when  shooting  from  the  shoulder ; 
and  no  one  is  deserving  the  name  of  a 
rifleman  who  requires  such  aid. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  inexperienced  per- 
son to  conceive  of  the  effect  of  even  a 
light  wind  upon  so  small  an  object  as  a 
rifle-ball,  when  shot  from  the  gun.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  the  impossibility  of 
taking  In  the  Idea  of  such  rapid  flight, 
or  of  the  resistance  produced  by  it,  by 
comparison  with  anything  within  the 
limits  of  our  experience.  We  may  at- 
tain a  conception  of  It,  however,  by  try- 
ing to  move  a  stick  through  the  water. 
Moving  it  slowly,  the  resistance  is  Imper- 
ceptible ;  but  as  we  increase  the  velocity, 
we  find  the  difficulty  to  increase  very 
rapidly,  and  If  we  try  to  strike  a  quick 
blow  through  the  water,  we  find  the  re- 
sistance so  enormous  that  the  effort  is 
almost  paralyzed.  Mathematically,  the 
resistance  increases  In  the  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  velocity ;  and  although  the 
air  Is  of  course  more  easily  displaced 
than  water,  the  same  rule  applies  to  It, 
and  the  flight  of  a  ball  is  so  inconceiv- 
ably rapid  that  the  resistance  becomes 
enormous.  The  average  Initial  velocity 
of  a  cannon-  or  rifle-ball  is  sixteen  hun- 
dred feet  in  a  second,  and  a  twelve-pound 
round  shot,  moving  at  this  rate,  encoun- 
ters an  atmospheric  resistance  of  nearly 
two  hundred  pounds,  or  more  than  six- 
teen times  Its  own  weight.  Perhaps  a 
clearer  idea  may  be  attained  by  the 
statement  of  the  fact,  that,  were  It  possi- 
ble to  remove  this  resistance,  or,  in  other 


words,  to  fire  a  ball  in  a  vacuum,  it 
would  fly  ten  miles  in  a  second,  —  the 
same  time  It  now  requires  to  move  six- 
teen hundred  feet.  Bearing  in  mind 
this  enormous  resistance,  it  will  be  more 
readily  apparent  that  even  a  slight  mo-  . 
tlon  of  the  element  through  which  the 
ball  Is  struggling  must  influence  its 
course.  For  this  reason  It  is  that  the 
best  time  to  shoot,  as  a  general  rule.  Is  In 
the  morning  or  evening,  when  the  air  Is 
most  apt  to  be  perfectly  calm.  It  will 
often  be  found,  after  making  very  satis- 
factory shots  at  sunrise,  that  by  tea 
o'clock,  even  on  what  would  be  called  a 
calm  day.  It  is  impossible  to  attain  to 
anything  like  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  day's  work  was  begun  ;  and,  owing  to 
the  irregular  motion  of  the  air,  the  diffi- 
culty cannot  be  overcome,  except  to  a  lim- 
ited degree,  by  making  allowance  for  it. 

It  Is  well,  however,  to  practise  in  all 
possible  conditions  of  weather,  and  not 
to  be  discouraged  at  finding  unaccount- 
able variations  at  different  times  In  the 
flight  of  balls.  A  few  weeks'  experience 
will  at  least  enable  the  learner  to  judge 
of  the  veracity  of  a  class  of  stories  one 
often  hears,  of  the  feats  of  backwoods- 
men. It  is  not  long  since  we  were 
gravely  assured  by  a  quondam  travelling 
acquaintance,  who  no  doubt  believed  It 
himself,  that  there  were  plenty  of  men 
in  the  South  who  could  shave  off  either 
ear  of  a  squirrel  with  a  rifle-ball  at  one 
hundred  yards,  without  doing  him  fur- 
ther injury.  A  short  experience  of  tar- 
get-shooting will  suffice  to  demonstrate 
the  absurdity  of  all  the  wonderful  stories 
of  this  class  which  are  told  and  often  in- 
sisted on  with  all  the  bigotry  of  igno- 
rance. A  somewhat  extended  acquaint- 
ance with  backwoodsmen  has  served  only 
to  convince  us,  that,  while  a  practical  fa- 
miliarity with  the  rifle  is  more  general 
with  them  than  with  us,  a  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  its  principles  is  rare ;  and  the  best 
target-shooting  we  have  ever  seen  was  In 
New  England. 
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undisturbed  tlie  Grecian  outline  of  its  pressly  prohibits  to  any  State  a  standing 
exterior,  or  criticize  at  will  the  unsightly  army,  however  small.  Yet  there  for  six- 
cheapness  of  its  stucco  imitations  ;  but  he  ty  years  has  stood  sentinel  the  "  Public 
found  himself  forbidden  to  enter,  save  by  Guard  "  of  Virginia,  wearing  the  suicidal 
passing  an  armed  and  uniformed  sentinel  motto  of  that  decaying  Commonwealth, 
at  the  door-way.  No  other  State  of  "the  "  Sic  semper  Tyrannis  " ;  and  when  one 
Union  has  thus  found  it  necessary  in  x^asked  the  origin  of  the  precaution,  one 
time  of  profoundest  quiet  to  protect  its  learned  that  it  was  the  lasting  memorial 
State-House  by  a  permanent  cordon  of  of  Gabriel's  insurrection,  the  stern  heri- 
bayonets ;  indeed,  the  Constitution  ex-  tage  of  tei^ror  bequeathed  by  his  defeat. 


V^ 
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We  mustered  at  midnight,  in  darkne^  we  formed. 
And  the  whisper  went  round  of  a  fort  to  be  stormed  ; 
But  no  drum-beat  had  called  us,  no  trumpet  we  heard. 
And  no  voice  of  command,  but  our  Colonel's  low  word,  — 

"  Column  1  Forward  !  " 

And  out,  through  the  mist  and  the  murk  of  the  morn. 
From  the  beaches  of  Hampton  our  barges  were  borne  ; 
And  we  heard  not  a  sound,  save  the  sweep  of  the  oar, 
Till  the  word  of  our  Colonel  came  up  from  the  shore,  — 

"  Column  1  Forward  !  " 

With  hearts  bounding  bravely,  and  eyes  all  alight, 
As  ye  dance  to  soft  music,  so  trod  we,  that  night ; 
Through  the  aisles  of  the  greenwood,  with  vines  overarched, 
Tossing  dew-drops,  like  gems,  from  our  feet,  as  we  marched,  - 

"  Column  !  Forward  !  " 

As  ye  dance  with  the  damsels,  to  viol  and  flute, 
So  we  skipped  from  the  shadows,  and  mocked  their  pursuit ; 
But  the  soft  zephyrs  chased  us,  with  scents  of  the  morn, 
As  we  passed  by  the  hay-fields  and  green  waving  corn,  — 

"  Column  !  Forward  ! " 

For  the  leaves  were  all  laden  with  fragrance  of  June, 
And  the  flowers  and  the  foliage  with  sweets  were  in  tune  ; 
And  the  air  was  so  calm,  and  the  forest  so  dumb. 
That  we  heard  our  own  heart-beats,  like  taps  of  a  drum,  — 

"  Column  !  Forward  ! " 

Till  the  lull  of  the  lowlands  was  stirred  by  a  breeze. 
And  the  buskins  of  Morn  brushed  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
And  the  glintings  of  glory  that  slid  from  her  track 
By  the  sheen  of  our  rifles  were  gayly  flung  back,  — 

"  Column  !  Forward  ! " 
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And  the  woodlands  grew  purple  with  sunshiny  mist, 
And  the  blue-crested  hill-tops  with  rose-light  were  kissed, 
And  the  earth  gave  her  prayers  to  the  sun  in  perfumes, 
Till  we  marched  as  through  gardens,  and  trampled  on  blooms,  — 

"  Column  !  Forward  1 " 

Ay  !  trampled  on  blossoms,  and  seared  the  sweet  breath 
Of  the  greenwood  with  low-brooding  vapors  of  death  ; 
O'er  the  flowers  and  the  corn  we  were  borne  like  a  blast, 
And  away  to  the  fore-front  of  battle  we  passed,  — 

"  Column  I  Forward ! " 

For  the  cannon's  hoarse  thunder  roared  out  from  the  glades, 
And  the  sun  was  like  lightning  on  banners  and  blades, 
When  the  long  line  of  chanting  Zouaves,  like  a  flood. 
From  the  green  of  the  woodlands  rolled,  crimson  as  blood,  — 

"  Column  !  Forward  1 " 

While  the  sound  of  their  song,  like  the  surge  of  the  seas, 
With  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner  "  swelled  over  the  leas  ; 
And  the  swoi'd  of  Duryea,  like  a  torch,  led  the  way, 
Bearing  down  on  the  batteries  of  Bethel,  that  day,  —  * 

"  Column  !  Forward  ! " 

Through  green-tasselled  cornfields  our  columns  were  thrown, 
And  like  corn  by  the  red  scythe  of  fire  we  were  mown  ; 
While  the  cannon's  fierce  ploughings  new-furrowed  the  plain. 
That  our  blood  might  be  planted  for  Liberty's  grain,  — 

"  Column  I  Forward  !  " 

Oh  I  the  fields  of  fair  June  have  no  lack  of  sweet  flowers, 
But  their  rarest  and  best  breathe  no  fragrance  like  ours  ; 
And  the  sunshine  of  June,  sprinkling  gold  on  the  corn. 
Hath  no  harvest  that  ripeneth  like  Bethel's  red  morn, — 

"  Column  !  Forward  !  " 

When  our  heroes,  like  bridegrooms,  with  lips  and  with  breath, 
Drank  the  first  kiss  of  Danger  and  clasped  her  in  death  ; 
And  the  heart  of  brave  Winthrop  grew  mute,  with  his  lyre, 
When  the  plumes  of  his  genius  lay  moulting  in  fire,  — 

"  Column  !  Forward  !  " 

Where  he  fell  shall  be  sunshine  as  bright  as  his  name, 
And  the  grass  where  he  slept  shall  be  green  as  his  fame ; 
For  the  gold  of  the  Pen  and  the  steel  of  the  Sword 
Write  his  deeds  —  in  his  blood  —  on  the  land  he  adored,  — 

"  Column  !  Forward  !  " 

*  The  march  on  Bethel  was  begun  in  high  spirits  at  midnight,  but  it  was  near  noon  when 
the  Zouaves,  in  their  crimson  garments,  led  bj'  Colonel  Dur3'ea,  charged  the  batteries,  after 
singing  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  in  chorus.  Major  Winthrop  fell  in  the  storming  of  the 
enemy's  defences,  and  was  left  on  the  battle-field.  Lieutenant  Greble,  the  only  other  officer 
killed,  was  shot  at  his  gun  soon  after.  This  fatal  contest  inaugurated  the  "  war  of  posts  " 
which  has  since  raged  in  Virginia. 
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And  tlie  soul  of  our  comrade  shall  sweeten  the  air, 
And  the  flowers  and  the  grass-blades  his  memory  upbear ; 
While  the  breath  of  his  genius,  like  music  in  leaves, 
With  the  corn-tassels  whispers,  and  sings  in  the  sheaves,  — 

"  Column  !  Forward  ! " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BUCCANEERS  —  FLIBUSTIERS  — 
TORTUGA  —  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 
WESTERN  PART  OF  SAN  DOMINGO 
BY    THE    FRENCH. 

Peaceable  voyagers  in  the  West  In- 
dies were  much  astonished  at  their  first 
sight  of  certain  men,  who  might  have  been 
a  new  species  of  native,  generated  with 
slight  advances  upon  the  old  stock  by 
the  principle  of  selection,  or  spontaneous 
growths  of  a  soil  well  guanoed  by  feroci- 
ty. They  sported  the  scarlet  suit  of  the 
Carib,  but  of  a  dye  less  innocent,  as  if  the 
fated  islands  imparted  this  color  to  the 
men  who  preyed  upon  them.  A  cotton 
shirt  hung  on  their  shoulders,  and  a  pair 
of  cotton  drawers  struggled  vainly  to  cov- 
er their  thighs :  you  had  to  look  very  close- 
ly to  pronounce  upon  the  material,  it  was 
so  stained  with  blood  and  fat.  Their 
bronzed  faces  and  thick  necks  were  hii"- 
sute,  as  if  overgrown  with  moss,  tangled 
or  crispy.  Their  feet  were  tied  up  in  the 
raw  hides  of  hogs  or  beeves  just  slaugh- 
tered, from  which  they  also  frequently 
extemporized  drawers,  cut  while  reeking, 
and  left  to  stiifen  to  the  shape  of  the  legs. 
A  heavy-stocked  musket,  made  at  Dieppe 
or  Nantes,  with  a  barrel  four  and  a  half 
feet  long,  and  carrying  sixteen  balls  to 
the  pound,*  lay  over  the  shoulder,  a 
calabash  full  of  powder,  with  a  wax  stop- 
per, was  slung  behind,  and  a  belt  of 
crocodile's  skin,  with  four  knives  and  a 

*  This  musket  was  afterwards  called  fusil 
boucanier.  Fusil  demi-buucanier  was  the  same 
kind,  with  a  shorter  barrel. 


bayonet,  went  round  the  waist.  These 
individuals,  if  the  term  is  applicable  to 
the  phenomena  in  question,  were  Buc- 
caneers.* 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  arrange- 
ments which  the  Caribs  made  to  cook  their 
prisoners  of  war.  After  being  dismember- 
ed, their  pieces  were  placed  upon  wooden 
gridirons,  which  were  called  in  Carib,  iar- 
hacoa.  It  will  please  our  Southern  breth- 
ren to  recognize  a  congenial  origin  for 
their  favorite  barbecue.  The  place  where 
these  grilling  hurdles  were  set  up  was  call- 
ed boucan,  and  the  method  of  roasting  and 
smoking,  boucaner.  The  Buccaneers  were 
men  of  many  nations,  who  hunted  the  wild 
cattle,  which  had  increased  prodigiously 
from  the  original  Spanish  stock ;  after 
taking  off  the  hide,  they  served  the  flesh 

*  Histoire  des  Avanturiers  FUbustiers,  avec  la 
Vie,  les  Maurs,  et  les  Coutumes  des  Boucaniers, 
par  A.  0.  Oexmelin,  who  went  out  to  the 
West  Indies  as  a  poor  Engage,  and  became  a 
Buccaneer.  Four  Volumes.  New  Edition,  print- 
ed in  1744:  Vol.  III.,  containing  the  Journal 
of  a  Voyage  made  with  FUbustiers  in  the  South 
Sea  in  1685,  by  Le  Sieur  Ravenau  de  Lussan; 
and  Vol.  IV.,  containing  a  History  of  English 
pirates,  with  the  Lives  of  two  Female  Pirates, 
Mary  Read  and  Anii  Bonny,  and  Extracts 
from  Pirate-Codes:  translated  from  the  Eng- 
lish of  Captain  Charles  Johnson.— Charlevoix, 
Histoire  de  St.  Domingue,  Vols.  HI.  and  IV. — 
The  nistcyry  of  the  Bucaniers  of  America,  from 
the  First  Original  down  to  this  Time  ;  written 
in  Several  Languages,  and  now  collected  into 
One  Volume.  Third  Edition,  London,  1704: 
containing  Portraits  of  all  the  Celebrated  Fli- 
bustiers,  and  Plans  of  some  of  their  Land- At- 
tacks.— Nouveaux  Voyages  aux  Isles  Frangoises 
de  I' Anm-ique,  parle  Pere  Labat,  1724,  Tom.  V. 
pp.  228-230.     See  also  Archenholtz. 
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as  the  Caribs  served  their  captives.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  division  of  em- 
ployment among  them  ;  for  some  hunted 
beeves  merely  for  the  hide,  and  others 
hunted  the  wild  hogs  to  salt  and  sell  their 
flesh.  But  their  habits  and  appearance 
Tvere  the  same.  The  beef- hunters  had 
many  dogs,  of  the  old  mastiff-breed  im- 
ported from  Spain,  to  assist  in  running 
down  their  game,  with  one  or  two  hounds 
in  each  pack,  who  were  taught  to  an- 
nounce and  follow  up  a  trail. 

The  origin  of  these  men,  called  Buc- 
caneers, can  be  traced  to  a  few  Norman- 
French  who  were  driven  out  of  St.  Chris- 
tophe,  in  1630,  by  the  Spaniards.  This 
island  was  settled  jointly,  but  by  an  acci- 
dental coincidence,  by  French  and  Eng- 
lish, in  1 6  25.  They  lived  tranquilly  togeth- 
er for  five  years :  the  hunting  of  Caribs, 
who  disputed  their  title  to  the  soil,  being 
a  bond  of  union  between  them  which  was 
stronger  than  national  prejudice.  But  the 
Spanish  power  became  jealous  of  this  en- 
croachment among  the  islands,  which  it 
affected  to  own  by  virtue  of  Papal  dispen- 
sation. Though  Spain  did  not  care  to 
occupy  it,  Cuba  and  the  Main  being  too 
engrossing,  she  determined  that  no  other 
power  should  do  so.  She  therefore  took 
advantage  of  disturbances  which  arose 
there,  in  consequence,  the  French  writers 
affirm,  of  the  perfidious  ambition  of  Al- 
bion, and  chased  both  parties  out  of  the 
island.  The  French  soon  recovered  pos- 
session of  it,  which  they  solely  held  in  fu- 
ture ;  but  many  exiles  never  returned, 
preferring  to  woo  Fortune  in  company 
with  the  French  and  English  adventurers 
■who  swarmed  in  those  seas,  having  with- 
drawn, for  sufficient  reasons,  from  civiliz- 
ed society  before  a  graceful  retreat  be- 
came impossible.  This  medley  of  people 
settled  at  first  upon  the  northern  and  west- 
ern coasts  of  San  Domingo,  —  the  lat- 
ter being  as  yet  unoccupied.  A  few  set- 
tlements of  Spaniards  upon  the  northern 
coast,  which  suffered  from  their  national 
antipathies  and  had  endeavored  to  root 
them  out,  were  quickly  broken  up  by 
them.  The  Dutch,  of  course,  were  friend- 
ly, and  promised  to  supply  them  with  ne- 


cessaries in  payment  for  hides,  lard,  and 
meat,  houcane. 

Their  favorite  haunt  was  the  little  isl- 
and Tortuga,*  so  named,  some  say,  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  turtle  afloat,  and  oth- 
ers, from  the  abundance  of  that  "  green 
and  glutinous  "  delight  of  aldermen.  It  is 
only  two  or  three  leagues  distant  from 
the  northern  coast  of  San  Domingo,  off 
the  mouth  of  Trois  Rivieres.  Its  north- 
ern side  is  inaccessible  :  a  boat  cannot 
find  a  nook  or  cove  into  which  it  may  slip 
for  landing  or  shelter.  But  there  is  one 
harbor  upon  the  southern  side,  and  the 
Buccaneers  took  possession  of  this,  and 
gradually  fortified  it  to  make  a  place  ten- 
able against  the  anticipated  assaults  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  soil  was  thin,  but  it 
nourished  great  trees  which  seemed  to 
grow  from  the  rocks ;  water  was  scarce ; 
the  hogs  were  numerous,  smaller  and 
more  delicate  than  those  of  San  Domin- 
go; the  sugar-cane  flourished;  and  to- 
bacco of  superior  quality  could  be  raised. 
About  five -and -twenty  Spaniards  held 
the  harbor  when  these  adventurers  ap- 
proached to  take  possession.  There  were, 
besides,  a  few  other  rovers  like  them- 
selves, whom  the  new  community  adopt- 
ed. The  Spaniards  made  no  resistance, 
and  were  suffered  to  retire. 

There  was  cordial  fellowship  between 
the  Flibustiers  and  Buccaneers,  for  they 
were  all  outlaws,  without  a  country,  with 
few  national  predilections,  —  men  who 
could  not  live  at  home  except  at  the  risk 
of  apprehension  for  vagrancy  or  crime, — 
men  who  ran  away  in  search  of  adventure 
when  the  public  ear  was  ringing  with  the 
marvels  and  riches  of  the  Indies,  and  when 
a  multitude  of  sins  could  be  covered  by 
judicious  preying.  The  Spaniards  were 
the  victims  of  this  floating  and  roving  St. 
Giles  of  the  seventeenth  century.  If  Eng- 
land or  France  went  to  war  with  Spain, 
these  freebooters  obtained  commissions, 
and  their  pillaging  grew  honorable ;  but 
it  did  not  subside  with  the  conclusion  of 
a  peace.    They  followed  their  own  policy 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Tortiigas, 
the  westernmost  islands  of  the  Florida  Keys 
{ Cayos,  Spanish  for  rocks,  shoals,  or  islets). 
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In  the  rapid  alternations  of  opinion 
produced  by  the  varying  incidents  of  the 
present  war,  a  few  days  effect  the  work 
of  centuries.'  We  may  therefore  be  par- 
doned for  giving  an  antique  coloring  to 
an  event  of  recent  occurrence.  Accord- 
ingly we  say,  once  upon  a  time,  (  Tues- 
day, July  1,  1862,)  a  great  popular  con- 
vention of  all  who  loved  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union,  and  all  who  hated  "  nig- 
gers," was  called  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  the  Cooper  In- 
stitute, and  among  the  signers  to  the  call 
were  prominent  business  and  professional 
men  of  that  great  metropolis.  At  this 
meeting,  that  euiinently  calm  and  learn- 
ed jurist,  the  Honorable  W.  A.  Duer,  in- 
terrupted the  course  of  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment for  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Southern  rebels  by  a  melodramatic  ex- 
clamation, that,  if  we  hanged  the  traitors 
of  the  country  in  the  order  of  their  guilt, 
"  the  next  man  who  marched  upon  the 
scaffold  after  Jefferson  Davis  would  he 
Charles  Sumner." 

The  professed  object  of  the  meetmg 
was  to  form  a  party  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  "  the  Constitution  as  it  is  and  the 
Union  as  it  was."  Its  practical  effect  wa^- 
to  give  the  Confederates  and  foreign  ^ 
powers  a  broad  hint  that  the  North  was' 
no  longer  a  unit.  The  coincidence  of 
the  meeting  with  the  Federal  reverses 
before  Richmond  made  its  professed  ob- 
ject all  the  more  ridiculous.  The  bab- 
bling and  bawling  of  the  speakers  about 
"  the  rights  of  the  South,"  and  "  the  infa- 
mous Abolitionists  who  disgraced  Con- 
gress," were  but  faint  echoes  of  the  Con- 
federate cannon  which  had  just  ceased 
to  carry  death  into  the  Union  ranks. 
Both  the  speeches  and  the  cannon  spoke 
hostility  to  the  National  Cause.  The 
number  of  the  dead,  wounded,  "  missing," 
and  demoralized,  members  of  the  great 
Army  of  the  Potomac  exceeded,  on  that 
Tuesday  evening,  any  army  which  the 
United  States  had  ever,  before  the  pres- 


ent war,  arrayed  on   any  battle-field. 
Jefferson  Davis,  on  that  evening,  was  saf- 
er at  Richmond  than  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  at  Washington.     A  well-grounded 
apprehension,  not  only  for  the  "Union," 
but  for  the  safety  of  loyal  States,  was  felt 
on  that  evening  all  over  the  North  and 
West.   It  was,  in  fact,  the  darkest  hour  in 
the  whole  annals  of  the  Republic.    Even 
the  authorities  at  Washington  feared  that 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  destroyed. 
This  was  exactly  the  time  for  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Wickliffe  and  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Brooks,  for  the  Honorable  W.  A.  Duer 
and  the  Honorable  Fernando  Wood,  to 
delight  the  citizens  of  New  York  with 
their  peculiar  eloquence.     This  was  the 
appropriate  occasion  to  stand  up  for  the 
persecuted   and   down  -  trodden    South  ! 
This  was  the  grand  opportunity  to  assert 
the  noble  principle,  that,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, every  traitor  had  the  right  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  traitors  !      This  was 
the  time  to  dishonor  all  the  New  England 
dead !     This  was  the  time  to  denounce 
the   living   worthies   of  New  England ! 
Hang  Jeff.  Davis  ?     Oh,  yes !     We  all 
know  that  he  is  secure  behind  his  tri- 
.,  umphant  slayers  of  the  real  defenders  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union.   Neither 
hangman  nor  Major-General  can  get  near 
Mm.    But  Charles  Sumner  is  in  our  pow- 
er.   We  can  hang  him  easily.     He  has 
not  two  or  four  hundred  thousand  men 
at  his  back.     He  travels  alone  and  un- 
attended.    Do  we  want  a  constitutional 
principle  for  combining  the  two  men  in 
one  act  of  treason  ?   Here  is  a  calm  jurist, 
—  here,  gentlemen  of  the  party  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Laws,  is  the  Honor- 
able W.  A.  Duer.     What  does  he  say  ? 
Simply   this  :    "  Hang   Jeff.   Davis   and 
Charles  Sumner."  Davis  we  cannot  hang, 
but  Sumner  we  can.     Let  us  take  one- 
half  of  his  advice  ;   circumstances  pre- 
vent us  from  availing  ourselves  of  the 
whole.     There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  possi- 
bility of  hanging  Charles  Sumner  under 
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any  law  known  to  us,  the  especial  cham- 
pions of  the  laws.  But  what  then  ? 
Don't  you  see  the  Honorable  W.  A.  Duer 
appeals,  in  this  especial  case,  to  "  the 
higher  law  "  of  the  mob  ?  Don't  you  see 
that  he  desires  to  shield  Jeff.  Davis  by 
weaving  around  his  august  person  all  the 
fine  cobwebs  of  the  Law,  while  he  pro- 
poses to  have  Sumner  hanged'  on  "  Ir- 
regular" principles,  unknown  to  the  ju- 
risprudence of  Marshall  and  Kent  ? 

But  enough  for  the  New  York  meet- 
ing. It  was  of  no  importance,  except 
as  indicating  the  existence,  and  giving  a 
blundering  expression  to  the  objects,  of 
one  of  the  most  malignant  and  unpatriot- 
ic factions  which  this  country  has  ever 
seen.  The  faction  is  led  by  a  few  cold- 
blooded politicians  universally  known  as 
the  meanest  sycophants  of  the  South  and 
the  most  impudent  bullies  of  the  North  ; 
but  they  have  contrived  to  array  on  their 
side  a  considerable  number  of  honest  and 
well-meaning  dupes  by  a  dexterous  ap- 
peal to  conservative  prejudice  and  con- 
servative passion,  so  that  hundreds  serve 
their  ends  who  would  feel  contaminated 
by  their  companionship.  Never  before 
has  Respectability  so  blandly  consented 
to  become  the  mere  instrument  and  tool 
of  Rascality.  The  rogues  trust  to  inau- 
gurate ti'eason  and  anarchy  under  the 
'  pretence  of  being  the  special  champions 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws.  Their 
real  adherents  are  culled  from  the  most 
desperate  and  dishonest  portions  of  our 
population.  They  can  hardly  indite  a 
leading  article,  or  make  a  stump  speech, 
without  showing  their  proclivities  to  mob- 
law.  To  be  sure,  if  a  known  traitor  is 
informally  arrested,  they  rave  about  the 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  ;  but 
they  think  Lynch-law  is  good  enough  for 
"  Abolitionists."  If  a  General  is  assailed 
as  being  over  prudent  and  cautious  in 
his  operations  against  the  common  enemy, 
they  immediately  laud  him  as  a  Hannibal, 
a  Csesar,  and  a  Napoleon  ;  they  assume  to 
be  his  special  friends  and  admirers ;  they 
adjure  him  to  persevere  in  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  his  policy  of  inaction  ;  and,  as 
he  is  a  great  master  in  strategy,  they 


hint  that  his  best  strategic  movement 
would  be  a  movement,  a  la  Cromwell,  on 
the  Abolitionized  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Disunion,  anarchy,  the  violation 
of  all  law,  the  appeal  to  the  lowest  and 
fiercest  impulses  of  the  most  ignorant 
portions  of  the  Northern  people,  —  these 
constitute  the  real  stock-in-trade  of  "  the 
Hang- Jeff.-Davis-and-Charles- Sumner" 
party  ;  but  the  thing  is  so  managed,  that, 
formally,  this  party  appears  as  the  spe- 
cial champion  of  the  Union,  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  Laws. 

Those  politicians  who  personally  dis- 
like the  present  holders  of  political  pow- 
er, those  politicians  who  think  that  the 
measures  of  confiscation  and  emancipa- 
tion passed  by  the  Congress  which  has 
just  adjourned  are  both  unjust  and  im- 
politic, unconsciously  slide  into  the  aid- 
ers and  abettors  of  the  knaves  they  in- 
dividually despise  and  distrust.  The 
"  radicals  "  must,  they  say,  at  all  events, 
be  checked ;  and  they  lazily  follow  the 
lead  of  the  rascals.  The  rascals  intend  to 
ruin  the  country.  But  then  they  pro- 
pose to  do  it  in  a  constitutional  way. 
The  only  thing,  it  seems,  that  a  lawyer 
and  a  jurist  can  consider  is  Form.  If 
the  country  is  dismembered,  if  all  its  de- 
fenders are  slain,  if  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy is  triumphant,  not  only  at  Rich- 
mond, but  at  Washington  and  New  York, 
if  eight  millions  of  people  bea.t  twenty 
millions,  and  the  greatest  of  all  democra- 
cies ignominiously  succumbs  to  the  basest 
of  all  aristocracies,  the  true  patriots  will 
still  have  the  consolation,  that  the  defeat, 
the  "  damned  defeat,"  occurred  under  the 
strictest  forms  of  Law.  Better  that  ten 
Massachusetts  soldiers  should  be  killed 
than  that  one  negro  should  be  illegaFly 
freed  I  Better  that  Massachusetts  should 
be  governed  by  Jeff.  Davis  than  that  it 
should  be  represented  by  such  men  as 
Charles  Sumner  and  Henry  Wilson,  noto- 
riously hostile  to  the  constitutional  rigfcts 
of  the  South  !  Subjection,  in  itself,  is  bad ; 
but  the  great  American  idea  of  local  gov-  ' 
ernments  for  local  purposes,  and  a  gen- 
eral government  for  general  purposes, 
still,  thank   God  I  may  survive  it.     To 
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be  sure,  we  may  be  beaten  and  enslaved. 
The  rascals,  renegades,  and  liberticides 
may  gain  their  object.  This  object  we 
shall  ever  contemn.  But  if  they  gain  it 
fairly,  under  the  forms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens 
to  submit.  Our  Southern  opponents,  we 
acknowledge,  committed  some  "  irregu- 
larities " ;  but  nobody  can  assert,  that,  in 
dealing  with  them,  we  deviated,  by  a 
hair's-breadth,  from  the  powers  intrusted 
to  the  Government  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Kepublic.  While  the  country  is  con- 
vulsed by  a  rebellion  unprecedented  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  world,  we  are 
compelled  by  our  principles  to  look  upon 
it  as  lawyers,  and  not  as  statesmen^  We 
apply  to  it  the  same  principles  which  our 
venerated  forefathers  applied  to  Shay's 
Rebellion  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Whis- 
key Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania.  To 
be  sure,  the  "  circumstances  "  are  differ- 
ent ;  but  we  need  not  remind  the  philan- 
thropic inhabitants  of  our- section  of  the 
country,  that  "  principles  are  eternal." 
We  judge  the  existing  case  by  these  eter- 
nal principles.  We  may  fail,  and  fail  ig- 
nominiously ;  but,  in  our  failure,  nobody 
can  say  that  we  violated  any  sacred  form 
of  the  ever-glorious  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  Constitution  has  in 
it  no  provisions  to  secure  its  own  exist- 
ence by  unconstitutional  means.  It  is 
therefore  our  duty,  as  lawyers  as  well  as 
legislators,  to  allow  the  gentlemen  who 
have  repudiated  it,  because  they  were 
defeated  in  an  election,  to  enjoy  all  its 
benefits.  That  they  do  not  seem  to  ap- 
preciate these  benefits,  but  shoot,  in  a 
shockingly  "  irregular  "  manner,  all  who 
insist  on  imposing  on  them  its  blessings, 
furnishes  no  reason  why  we  should  par- 
take in  their  guilt  by  violating  its  provis- 
ions. It  is  true  that  the  Government  es- 
tablished by  the  Constitution  may  fall  by 
a  strict  adherence  to  our  notions  of  the 
Constitution  ;  but  even  in  that  event  we 
shall  have  the  delicious  satisfaction  of 
contemplating  it  in  memory  as  a  beauti- 
ful idea,  after  it  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
palpable  fact.  As  the  best  constitution 
ever  devised  by  human  wisdom,  we  shall 


always  find  a  more  exquisite  delight  in 
meditating  on  the  mental  image  of  its 
perfect  features  than  in  enjoying  the 
practical  blessings  of  any  other  Govern- 
ment which  may  be  established  after  it 
is  dead  and  gone  ;  and  our  feeling  re- 
garding it  can  be  best  expressed  in  the 
words  in  which  the  lyric  poet  celebrates 
his  loyalty  to  the  soul  of  the  departed  ob- 
ject of  his  affection  :  — 

"  Though  many  a  gifted  mind  we  meet, 
And  fairest  forms  we  see. 
To  live  with  them  is  far  less  sweet 
Than  to  remember  thee !  " 

It  is  fortunate  both  for  our  safety  and 
the  safety  of  the  Constitution,  that  these 
politico-sentimental  gentlemen  represent 
only  a  certain  theory  of  the  Constitution, 
and  not  the  Constitution  itself.  Their 
leading  defect  is  an  incapacity  to  adjust 
their  profound  legal  intellects  to  the  al- 
tered circumstances  of  the  country.  Any 
cliild  in  political  knowledge  is  competent 
to  give  them  this  important  item  of  polit- 
ical information,  — that  by  no  constitution 
of  government  ever  devised  by  human 
morality  and  intelligence  were  the  rights 
of  rascals  so  secured  as  to  give  them  the 
privilege  of  trampling  on  the  rights  of 
honest  men.  Any  child  in  political 
knowledge  is  competent  to  inform  them 
of  this  fundamental  fact,  underlying  all 
laws  and  constitutions, — that,  if  a  miscre- 
ant attempts  to  cut  your  throat,  you  may- 
resist  him  by  all  the  means  which  your 
strength  and  his  weakness  place  in  your 
power.  Any  child  in  political  knowledge 
is  further  competent  to  furnish  them  with 
this  additional  bit  of  wisdom, — that  every 
constitution  of  government  provides,  un- 
der the  war-power  it  confers,  against  its 
own  overthrow  by  rebels  and  by  enemies. 
If  rebels  rise  to  the  dignity  and  exert  the 
power  of  enemies,  they  can  be  proceeded 
against  both  as  rebels  and  as  enemies. 
As  rebels,  the  Government  is  bound  to 
give  them  all  the  securities  which  the 
Constitution  may  guaranty  to  traitors. 
As  enemies,  the  Government  is  restrict- 
ed only  by  the  vast  and  vague  "  rights  of 
war,"  of  which  its  own  military  necessi- 
ties must  be  the  final  judge. 
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"  But,"  say  the  serene  thinkers  and 
scholars  ■whom  the  rogues  use  as  mouth- 
pieces, "  our  object  is  simply  to  defend 
the  Constitution.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  Government  has  any  of  the  so-called 
'  rights  of  war '  against  the  rebels.  If 
Jefferson  Davis  has  committed  the  crime 
of  treason,  he  has  the  same  right  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  the  district  in  which 
his  alleged  crime  was  committed  that  a 
murderer  has  to  be  tried  by  a  similar  ju- 
ry. We  know  that  Mr.  Davis,  in  case 
the  rebellion  is  crushed,  will  not  only  be 
triumphantly  acquitted,  but  will  be  sent 
to  Congress  as  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
This  is  mortifying  in  itself,  but  it  still  is  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  merits  of  our 
admirable  system  of  government.  It  en- 
ables the  South  to  play  successfully  the 
transparent  game  of  '  Heads  I  win,  tails 
you  lose,'  and  so  far  must  be  reckoned 
bad.  But  this  evil  is  counterbalanced  by 
so  many  blessings,  that  nobody  but  a  mis- 
erable Abolitionist  will  think  of  objecting 
to  the  arrangement.  We,  on  the  whole, 
agree  with  the  traitors,  whose  designs  we 
lazily  aid,  in  thinking  that  Jeff.  Davis  and 
Charles  Sumner  are  equally  guilty,  in  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  causes  of  our  pres- 
ent misfortunes.  Hang  both,  we  say ; 
and  we  say  it  with  an  inward  confidence 
that  neither  will  be  hanged,  if  the  true 
principles  of  the  Constitution  be  carried 
out." 


The  political  rogues  and  the  class  of 
honest  men  we  have  referred  to  are, 
therefore,  practically  associated  in  one 
party  to  oppose  the  present  Government. 
The  rogues  lead  ;  the  honest  men  follow. 
If  this  new  party  succeeds,  we  shall  have 
the  worst  party  in  power  that  the  coun- 
try has  ever  known.  Buchanan  as  Pres- 
ident, and  Floyd  as  Secretary  of  War, 
were  bad  enough.  But  Buchanan  and 
Floyd  had  no  large  army  to  command,  no 
immense  material  of  war  to  direct.  As 
far  as  they  could,  they  worked  mischief, 
and  mischief  only.  But  their  means  were 
limited.  The  Administration  which  will 
succeed  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will 
have  under  its  control  .one  of  the  largest 
and  ablest  armies  and  navies  in  the  world. 
Every  general  and  every  admiral  will 
be  compelled  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Administration.  If  the  Administration  be 
in  the  hands  of  secret  traitors,  the  im- 
mense military  and  naval  power  of  the 
country  will  be  used  for  its  own  destruc- 
tion. A  compromise  will  be  patched  up 
with  the  Rebel  States.  The  leaders  of, 
the  rebellion  will  be  invited  back  to 
their  old  seats  of  power.  A  united  South 
combined  with  a  Pro -slavery  faction  in 
the  North  will  rule  the  nation.  And  all 
this  enormous  evil  will  be  caused  by  the 
simplicity  of  honest  men  in  falling  into 
the  trap  set  for  them  by  traitors  and 
rogues. 
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The  power  and  efficiency  of  an  array 
consist  in  the  amount  of  the  power  and 
efficiency  of  its  elements,  in  the  health, 
strength,  and  energy  of  its  members.  No 
army  can  be  strong,  however  numerous 
its  soldiers,  if  they  are  weak;  nor  is  it 
completely  strong,  unless  every  member 
is  in  full  vigor.  The  weakness  of  any 
part,  however  small,  diminishes,  to  that 
extent,  the  force  of  the  whole ;  and  the 
increase  of  power  in  any  part  adds  so 
much  to  the  total  strength. 

In  order,  then,  to  have  a  strong  and 
effective  army,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  but 
that  each  one  of  these  should  have  in 
himself  the  greatest  amount  of  force,  the 
fullest  health  and  energy  the  human  body 
can  present. 

This  is  usually  regarded  in  the  original 
creation  of  an  army.  The  soldiers  are 
picked  men.  None  but  those  of  perfect 
form,  complete  in  all  their  organization 
and  functions,  and  free  from  every  defect 
or  disease,  are  intended  to  be  admitted. 
The  general  community,  in  civil  life,  in- 
cludes not  only  the  strong  and  healthy, 
but  also  the  defective,  the  weak,  and  the 
sick,  the  blind,  the  halt,  the  consumptive, 
the  rheumatic,  the  immature  in  childhood, 
and  the  exhausted  and  decrepit  in  age. 

In  the  enlistment  of  recruits,  the  can- 
didates for  the  army  are  rigidly  examined, 
and  none  are  admitted  except  such  as 
appear  to  be  mentally  and  physically 
sound  and  perfect.  Hence,  many  who  of- 
fer their  services  to  the  Government  are 
rejected,  and  sometimes  the  proportion 
accepted  is  very  small. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during 
tbe  twenty  years  from  1832  to  1851 
inclusive,  305,897  applied  for  admission 
into  the  British  army.  Of  these,  97,457, 
or  32  per  cent.,  were  rejected,  and  only 
208,440,  or  68  per  cent.,  were  accepted.* 

In  France,  during  thirteen  years,  1831 

*  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
British  Army,  p.  498. 


to  1843  inclusive,  2,280,540  were  offered 
for  examination  as  candidates  for  the 
army.  Of  these,  182,664,  being  too  short, 
though  perhaps  otherwise  in  possession 
of  all  the  requisites  of  health,  were  not 
examined,  leaving  2,097,876,  who  were 
considered  as  candidates  for  examination. 
Of  these,  680,560,  or  32.5  per  cent.,  were 
rejected  on  account  of  physical  unfitness, 
and  only  1,417,316,  or  67.5  per  cent., 
were  allowed  to  join  the  army.* 

The  men  who  ordinarily  offer  for  the 
American  army,  in  time  of  peace,  are 
of  still  inferior  grade,  as  to  health  and 
strength.  In  the  year  1852,  at  the  sev- 
eral recruiting-stations,  16,114  presented 
themselves  for  enlistment,  and  10,945,  or 
67.9  per  cent.,  were  rejected,  for  reasons 
not  connected  with  health :  — 

3,162  too  young, 

732  too  old, 
1,806  too  short, 
657  married, 
2,434  could  not  speak  English, 

32  extremely  ignorant, 
1,965  intemperate, 
106  of  bad  morals, 
51  had  been  in  armies  from  which 
they  had  deserted, 


Total,  10,945 

All  of  these   may  have   been   in  good 

health. 

Of  the  remainder,  5,169,  who  were 
subjects  of  further  inquiry,  2,443  were 
rejected  for  reasons  connected  with  their 
physical  or  mental  condition  :  — 

243  mal-formed, 

630  unsound  in  physical  constitution, 

16  unsound  in  mind, 

114  had  diseased  ej'es, 

55  had  diseased  ears, 

314  had  hernia, 

1,071  had  varicose  veins, 


Total,  2,443 

Only  2,726  were  accepted,  being  52.7 
per  cent,  of  those  who  were  examined, 
and  less  than  17  per  cent.,  or  about  one- 

*  Report  on  the  Banitary  Condition  of  the 
British  Army,  p.  499. 
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sixth,  of  all  wlio  offered  themselves  as 
candidates  for  the  army,  in  that  year.* 

In  time  of  peace,  the  character  of  the 
men  who 'desire  to  become  soldiers  dif- 
fers with  the  degree  of  public  prosperity. 
When  business  is  good,  most  men  obtain 
employment  in  the  more  desirable  and 
profitable  avocations  of  civil  life.  Then 
a  larger  proportion  of  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  enter  the  army  are  unfitted,  by 
their  habits  or  their  health,  for  the  occu- 
pations of  peace,  and  go  to  the  rendezvous 
only  as  a  last  resort,  to  obtain  their  bread. 
But  when  business  falters,  a  larger  and 
a  better  class  are  thrown  out  of  work, 
and  are  glad  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
country  by  bearing  arms.  The  year  1852 
was  one  of  prosperity,  and  affords,  there- 
fore, no  indication  of  the  class  and  char- 
acter of  men  who  are  willing  to  enlist 
in  the  average  years.  The  Government 
Reports  state  that  in  some  other  years 
6,383  were  accepted  and  3,617  rejected 
out  of  10,000  that  offered  to  enlist.  But 
in  time  of  war,  when  the  country  is  en- 
dangered, and  men  have  a  higher  mo- 
tive for  entering  its  service  than  mere 
employment  and  wages,  those  of  a  better 
class  both  as  to  character  and  health  flock 
to  the  army ;  and  in  the  present  war,  the 
army  is  composed,  in  great  degree,  of 
men  of  the  highest  personal  character 
and  social  position,  who  leave  the  most 
desirable  and  lucrative  employments  to 
serve  their  country  as  soldiers. 

As,  then,  the  army  excludes,  or  Intends 
to  exclude,  from  its  ranks  all  the  defective, 
weak,  and  sick,  it  begins  with  a  much 
higher  average  of  health  and  vigor,  a 
greater  power  of  action,  of  endurance,  and 
of  resisting  the  causes  of  disease,  than  the 
mass  of  men  of  the  same  ages  in  civil  life. 
It  is  composed  of  men  in  the  fulness  of 
strength  and  efficiency.  This  is  the  vital 
machinery  with  which  Governments  pro- 
pose to  do  their  martial  work;  and  the 
amo-unt  of  vital  force  which  belongs  to 
these  living  machines,  severally  and  col- 
lectively, is  the  capital  with  which  they  in- 
tend to  accomplish  their  purposes.  Every 

*  Medical  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Ar- 
my, 1839-54,  p.  625. 


wise  Government  begins  the  business  of 
war  with  a  good  capital  of  life,  a  large 
quantity  of  vital  force  in  its  army.  So  far 
they  do  well ;  but  more  is  necessary.  This 
complete  and  fitting  preparation  alone  is 
not  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  martial  pro- 
cess through  weeks  and  months  of  labor 
and  privation.  Not  only  must  the  living 
machinery  of  bone  and  flesh  be  well  se- 
lected, but  Its  force  must  be  sustained,  It 
must  be  kept  In  the  most  effective  con- 
dition and  in  the  best  and  most  available 
working  order.  For  this  there  are  two 
established  conditions,  that  admit  of  no 
variation  nor  neglect:  first,  a  sufficient 
supply  of  suitable  nutriment,  and  faithful 
regard  to  all  the  laws  of  health ;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  due  appropriation  of  the  vital 
force  that  is  thus  from  day  to  day  creat- 
ed. 

A  due  supply  of  appropriate  food  and  of 
pure  air,  sufficient  protection  and  cleans- 
ing of  the  surface,  moderate  labor  and 
refreshing  rest,  are  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  health,  and  cannot  be  disre- 
garded, in  the  least  degree,  without  a 
loss  of  force.  The  privation  of  even  a 
single  meal,  or  .the  use  of  food  that  is 
hard  of  digestion  or  innutritious,  and  the 
loss  of  any  of  the  needful  sleep,  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  loss  of  effective 
power,  as  surely  as  the  slackened  fire  in 
the  furnace  is  followed  by  lessened  steam 
and  power  in  the  engine. 

Whosoever,  then,  wishes  to  sustain  his 
own  forces  or  those  of  his  laborers  with 
the  least  cost,  and  use  them  with  the 
greatest  effect,  must  take  Nature  on  her 
own  terms.  It  is  vain  to  try  to  evade 
or  alter  her  conditions.  The  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  not  divided  against  itself. 
It  makes  no  compromises,  not  even  for 
the  necessities  of  nations.  It  will  not 
consent  that  any  one,  even  the  least,  of  its 
laws  shall  be  set  aside,  to  advance  any 
other,  however  Important.  Each  single 
law  stands  by  itself,  and  exacts  complete 
obedience  to  its  own  requirements :  it 
gives  its  own  rewards  and  inflicts  its  own 
punishments.  The  stomach  will  not  di- 
gest tough  and  hard  or  old  salted  meats, 
or  heavy  bread,  without  demanding  and 
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receiving  a  great  and  perhaps  an  almost 
exhausting  proportion  of  the  nervous  en- 
ergies. The  nutritive  organs  will  not  cre- 
ate vigorous  muscles  and  effective  limbs, 
unless  the  blood  is  constantly  and  appro- 
priately recruited.  The  lungs  will  not 
decarbonize  and  purify  the  blood  with 
foul  air,  that  has  been  breathed  over  and 
over  and  lost  its  oxygen.  However  noble 
or  holy  the  purpose  for  which  human 
power  is  to  be  used,  it  will  not  be  created, 
except  according  to  the  established  con- 
ditions. The  strength  of  the  warrior  in 
battle  cannot  be  sustained,  except  in  the 
appointed  way,  even  though  the  fate  of 
all  humanity  depend  on  his  exertions. 

Nature  keeps  an  exact  account  with 
all  her  children,  and  gives  power  in  pro- 
portion to  their  fulfilment  of  her  condi- 
tions. She  measures  out  and  sustains 
vital  force  according  to  the  kind  and 
fitness  of  the  raw  material  provided  for 
her.  When  we  deal  liberally  with  her,  she 
deals  liberally  with  us.  For  everything 
we  give  to  her  she  makes  a  just  return. 
The  stomach,  the  nutrient  arteries,  the 
lungs,  have  no  love,  no  patriotism,  no 
pity ;  but  they  are  pei'fectly  honest.  The 
healthy  digestive  organs  will  extract  and 
pay  over  to  the  blood-vessels  just  so  much 
of  the  nutritive  elements  as  the  food  we 
eat  contains  in  an  extractible  form,  and 
no  more ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  will 
demand  and  take  just  so  much  of  the 
nervous  energy  as  may  be  needed.  The 
nutrient  arteries  will  convert  into  living 
flesh  just  so  much  of  the  nutritive  ele- 
ments as  the  digestive  organs  give  them, 
and  no  more.  The  lungs  will  send  out 
from  the  body  as  many  of  the  atoms  of 
exhausted  and  dead  flesh  as  the  oxygen 
we  give  them  will  convert  into  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  and  this  is  all  they  can 
do.  In  these  matters,  the  vital  organs 
are  as  honest  and  as  faithful  as  the  boiler, 
that  gives  forth  steam  in  the  exact  ratio  of 
the  heat  which  the  burning  fuel  evolves 
and  the  fitness  of  the  water  that  is  sup- 
plied to  it ;  and  neither  can  be  persuaded 
to  do  otherwise.  The  living  machine  of 
bone  and  flesh  and  the  dead  machine  of 
iron   prepare   their  forces   according  to 
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the  means  they  have,  not  according  to 
the  ulterior  purpose  to  which  those  forces 
are  to  be  applied.  They  do  this  alike  for 
all.  They  do  it  as  well  for  the  sinner  as 
for  the  saint,  —  as  well  for  the  traitorous 
Secessionist  striving  to  destroy  his  country 
as  for  the  patriot  endeavoring  to  sustain  it. 

In  neither  case  is  it  a  matter  of  will, 
but  of  necessity.  The  amount  of  power 
to  be  generated  in  both  living  and  dead 
machines  is  simply  a  question  of  quality 
and  quantity  of  pravision  for  the  purpose. 
So  much  food,  air,  protection  given  pro- 
duce so  much  strength.  A  proposition 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  either  of  these 
necessarily  involves  the  proposition  to 
reduce  the  available  force.  Whoever 
determines  to  eat  or  give  his  men  less 
or  poorer  food,  or  impure  air,  practically 
determines  to  do  less  work.  In  all  this 
management  of  the  human  body,  we  are 
sure  to  get  what  we  pay  for,  and  we  are 
equally  sure  not  to  get  what  we  do  not 
pay  for. 

All  Governments  have  tried,  and  are 
now,  in  various  degrees,  trying,  the  ex- 
periment of  privation  In  their  armies. 
The  soldier  cannot  carry  with  him  the 
usual  means  and  comforts  of  home.  He 
must  give  these  up  the  moment  he  enters 
the  martial  ranks,  and  reduce  his  appa- 
ratus of  living  to  the  smallest  possible 
quantity.  He  must  generally  limit  him- 
self to  a  portable  house,  kitchen,  cook- 
ing-apparatus, and  wardrobe,  and  to  an 
entire  privation  of  furniture,  and  some- 
times submit  to  a  complete  destitution  of 
everything  except  the  provision  he  may 
carry  In  his  haversack  and  the  blanket 
he  can  carry  on  his  back.  When  sta- 
tionary, he  commonly  sleeps  In  barracks; 
but  he  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the 
field  and  sleeps  in  tenls.  Occasionally 
he  is  compelled  to  sleep  in  the  open  air, 
without  any  covering  but  his  blanket, 
and  to  cook  In  an  extemporized  kitchen, 
which  he  may  make  of  a  few  stones  piled 
together  or  of  a  hole  in  the  earth,  with 
only  a  kettle,  that  he  carries  on  his  back, 
for  cooking-apparatus.  In  all  cases  and 
conditions,  whether  In  fort  or  In  field.  In 
barrack,  tent,  or  open  air,  he  is  limited 
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to  the  smallest  artificial  habitation,  the 
least  amount  of  furnittire  and  convenien- 
ces, the  cheapest  and  most  compact  food, 
and  the  rudest  cookery.  He  is,  there- 
fore, never  so  well  protected  against  the 
elements,  nor,  when  sleeping  under  cover, 
so  well  supplied  with  air  for  respiration, 
as  he  is  at  home.  Moreover,  when  lodg- 
ing abroad,  he  cannot  take  his  choice  of 
places ;  he  is  liable,  from  the  necessities 
of  war,  to  encamp  in  wet  and  malarious 
spots,  and  to  be  exposed  to  chills  and  mi- 
asms of  unhealthy  districts.  He  is  neces- 
sarily exposed  to  weather  of  every  kind, 
—  to  cold,  to  rains,  to  storms  ;  and  when 
wet,  he  has  not  the  means  of  warming 
himself,  nor  of  drying  or  changing  his 
clothing.  His  life,  though  under  martial 
discipline,  is  irregular.  At  times,  he  has 
to  undergo  severe  and  protracted  labors, 
forced  marches,  and  the  violent  and  long- 
continued  struggles  of  combat ;  at  other 
times,  he  has  not  exercise  sufficient  for 
health.  His  food  is  irregularly  served. 
He  is  sometimes  short  of  provisions,  and 
compelled  to  pass  whole  days  ia  absti- 
nence or  on  short  allowance.  Occasion- 
ally he  cannot  obtain  even  water  to  drink, 
through  hours  of  thirsty  toil.  No  Govern- 
ment nor  managers  of  war  have  ever  yet 
been  able  to  make  exact  and  unfailing 
provision  for  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  their  armies,  as  men  usually  do  for 
themselves  and  their  families  at  home. 


SUPPOSED   DAifGERS  TO    THE    SOLDIER. 

From  the  earliest  recorded  periods  of 
the  world,  men  have  gone  forth  to  war, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  or  overcom- 
ing their  enemies,  and  with  the  chance 
ofv  being  themselves  destroyed  or  over- 
thrown. Public  ■  authorities  have  gen- 
erally taken  account  of  the  number  of 
their  own  men  who  have  been  wound- 
ed and  killed  in  battle,  and  .of  the  casu- 
alties in  the  opposing  armies.  Gunpow- 
der and  steel,  and  the  manifold  weap- 
ons, instruments,  and  means  of  destruc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  are  com- 
monly considered  as  the  principal,  if  not 
the  only  sources  of  danger  to  the  soldier, 


and  ground  of  anxiety  to  his  friends ;  and 
the  nation  reckons  its  losses  in  war  by 
the  number  of  those  who  were  wounded 
and  killed  in  battle.  But  the  sufiering 
and  waste  of  life,  apart  from  the  combat, 
the  sickness,  the  depreciation  of  vital 
force,  the  withering  of  constitutional  en- 
ergy, and  the  mortality  in  camp  and  for- 
tress, in  barrack,  tent,  and  hospital,  have 
not  usually  been  the  subjects  of  such 
careful  observation,  nor  the  grounds  of 
fear  to  the  soldier  and  of  anxiety  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  his  safety.  Conse- 
quently, until  within  the  present  century, 
comparatively  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  dangers  that  hang  over  the 
army  out  of  the  battle-field,  and  but 
little  provision  has  been  made,  by  the 
combatants  or  their  rulers,  to  obviate  or 
relieve  them.  No  Government  in  former 
times,  and  few  in  later  years,  have  taken 
and  published  complete  accounts  of  the 
diseases  of  their  armies,  and  of  the  deaths 
that  followed  in  consequence.  Some  such 
records  have  been  made  and  printed,  but 
these  are  mostly  fragmentary  and  par- 
tial, and  on  the  authority  of  individu- 
als, officers,  surgeons,  scholars,  and  phil- 
anthropists. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  army 
is  originally  composed  of  picked  men, 
while  the  general  community  includes  not 
only  the  imperfect,  diseased,  and  weak 
that  belong  to  itself,  but  also  those  who 
are  rejected  from  the  army.  If,  then,  the 
conditions,  circumstances,  and  habits  of 
both  were  equally  favorable,  there  would 
be  less  sickness  and  a  lower  rate  of  mor- 
tality among  the  soldiers  than  among  men 
of  the  same  ages  at  home.  But  if  in  the 
army  there  should  be  found  more  sick- 
ness and  death  than  in  the  community  at 
home,  or  even  an  equal  amount,  it  is  mani- 
festly chargeable  to  the  presence  of  more 
deteriorating  and  destructive  influences 
in  the  military  than  in  civil  life. 

SICKNESS   AND   MORTALITY   IN   CIVIL 
LIFE. 

The  amount  of  sickness  among  the 
people  at  home  is  not  generally  recog- 
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nized,  still  less  is  it  carefully  measured 
and  recorded.  But  the  experience  and 
calculations  of  the  Friendly  Societies  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  other  associations 
for  Health  -  Assurance  there  and  else- 
where, afford  sufficient  data  for  deter- 
mining the  proportion  of  time  lost  in 
sickness  by  men  of  various  ages.  These 
Friendly  Societies  are  composed  mainly 
of  men  of  the  working-classes,  from  which 
most  of  the  soldiers  of  the  British  army 
are  drawn. 

According  to  the  calculations  and  ta- 
bles of  Mr.  Ansel,  in  his  work  on  "  Friend- 
ly Societies,"  the  men  of  the  army-ages, 
from  20  to  40,  in  the  working-classes,  lose, 
on  an  average,  five  days  and  six-tenths 
of  a  day  by  sickness  in  each  year,  which 
will  make  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
males  of  this  age  and  class  constantly  sick. 
Mr.  Nelson's  calculations  and  tables,  in  his 
"  Contributions  to  Vital  Statistics,"  make 
this  average  somewhat  over  seven  days' 
yearly  sickness,  and  one  and  ninety-two 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  constantly 
sick.  These  were  the  bases  of  the  rates 
adopted  by  the  Health -Assurance  com- 
panies in  New  England,  and  their  expe- 
rience shows  that  the  amount  of  sickness 
in  these  Northern  States  is  about  the  same 
as,  if  not  somewhat  greater  than,  that  in 
Great  Britain,  among  any  definite  num- 
ber of  men. 

The  rate  of  mortality  is  more  easily 
ascertained,  and  is  generally  calculated 
and  determined  in  civilized  nations.  This 
rate,  among  all  classes  of  males,  between 
20  and  40  years  old,  in  England  and 
Wales,  is  .92  per  cent. :  that  is,  92  will  die 
out  of  10,000  men  of  these  ages,  on  an 
average,  in  each  year;  but  in  the  health- 
iest districts  the  rate  is  only  77  in  10,000. 
The  mortality  among  the  males  of  Massa- 
chusetts, of  the  same  ages,  according  to 
Mr.  Elliott's  calculations,  is  1.11  per  cent, 
or  111  In  10,000.  This  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed as  the  rate  of  mortality  in  all  New 
England.  That  of  the  Southern  States 
is  somewhat  greater. 

These  rates  of  sickness  and  death  — 
one  and  a  half  or  one  and  ninety-two 
hundredths  per  cent,  constantly  sick,  and 


seventy-seven  to  one  hundred  and  eleven 
dying,  in  each  year,  among  ten  thousand 
living  —  may  be  considered  as  the  pro- 
portion of  males,  of  the  army-ages,  that 
should  be  constantly  taken  away  from 
active  labor  and  business  by  illness,  and 
that  should  be  annually  lost  by  death. 
Whether  at  home,  amidst  the  usually 
favorable  circumstances  and  the  average 
comforts,  or  in  the  army,  under  privation 
and  exposure,  men  of  these  ages  may  be 
presumed  to  be  necessarily  subject  to  this 
amount,  at  least,  of  loss  of  vital  force  and 
life.  And  these  rates  may  be  adopted  as 
the  standard  of  comparison  of  the  sanita- 
ry influences  of  civil  and  military  life. 

SICKNESS   AND   MORTALITY   OF   THE 
ARMY  IN   PEACE. 

Soldiers  are  subject  to  different  in- 
fluences and  exposures,  and  their  waste 
and  loss  of  life  differ,  In  peace  and  war. 
In  peace  they  are  mostly  stationary,  at 
posts,  forts,  and  in  cantonments.  They 
generally  live  in  barracks,  with  fixed  hab- 
its and  sufiiclent  means  of  subsistence. 
They  have  their  regular  supplies  of  food 
and  clothing  and  labor,  and  are  protect- 
ed from  the  elements,  heat,  cold,  and 
storms.  They  are  seldom  or  never  sub- 
jected to  privation  or  excessive  fatigue. 
But  In  war  they  are  in  the  field,  and  sleep 
in  tents  which  are  generally  too  full  and 
often  densely  crowded.  Sometimes  they 
sleep  in  huts,  and  occasionally  in  the  open 
air.  They  are  liable  to  exposures,  hard- 
ships, and  privations,  to  uncertain  sup- 
plies of  food  and  bad  cookery. 

The  report  of  the  commission  appoint- 
ed by  the  British  Government  to  inquire 
into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army 
shows  a  remarkable  and  unexpected  de- 
gree of  mortality  among  the  troops  sta- 
tioned at  home  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  as  well  as  among  those 
abroad.  The  Foot-Guards  are  the  very 
elite  of  the  whole  army ;  they  are  the  most 
perfect  of  the  faultless  In  form  and  in 
health.  They  are  the  pets  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people.  They  are  station- 
ed at  London  and  Windsor,  and  lodged  in 
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magnificent  barracks,  apparently  ample 
for  their  accommodation.  They  are  cloth- 
ed and  fed  with  extraordinary  care,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  every  means  of 
health.  And  yet  their  record  shows  a  sad 
difference  between  their  rate  of  mortal- 
ity and  that  of  men  of  the  same  ages  in 
civil  life.  A  similar  excess  of  mortality 
was  found  to  exist  among  all  the  home- 
army,  which  includes  many  thousand  sol- 
diers, stationed  in  various  towns  and  pla- 
ces throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  annual 
mortality  in  these  classes.* 

DEATHS  IN  10,000. 
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Through  the  fifteen  years  from  1839  to 
1853  inclusive,  the  annual  mortality  of  all 
the  army,  excepting  the  artillery,  engi- 
neers, and  West  India  and  colonial  corps, 
was  330  among  10,000 living;  while  that 
among  the  same  number  of  males  of  the 
army-ages,  in  all  England  and  Wales,  was 
92,  and  in  the  healthiest  districts  only  77.  f 

There  is  no  official  account  at  hand 
of  the  general  mortality  in  the  Russian 
army  on  the  peace-establishment ;  yet,  ac- 
cording to  Boudin,  in  one  portion,  con- 
sisting of  192,834  men,  144,352  had  been 
sick,  and  7,541,  or  38  per  1,000,  died  in 
one  year.  % 

The  Prussian  army,  with  an  average 
of  150,582  men,  lost  by  death,  during  the 
ten  years  1829  to  1838,  1,975  in  each 
year,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  13  per  1,000 
living.  § 

The  mortality  of  the  Piedmontese  ar- 

*  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
British  Army. 

t  Ibid. 

%  Traite  de  (Seograjyhie  et  de  Statistique 
coles,  Tom.  II.  p.  289. 

§  Ibid.  p.  286. 


my,  from  1834  to  1843  inclusive,  was  158 
in  10,000,  while  that  of  the  males  at 
home  was  92  in  the  same  number  living. 

From  1775  to  1791,  seventeen  years, 
the  mortality  among  the  cavalry  was 
181,  and  among  the  infantry  349,  out  of 
10,000  living ;  but  in  the  ten  years  from 
1834  to  1843  these  rates  were  only  108 
and  215.* 

Colored  troops  are  employed  by  the 
British  Government  in  all  their  colonies 
and  possessions  in  tropical  climates.  The 
mortality  of  these  soldiers  is  known,  and 
also  that  of  the  colored  male  civilians  in 
the  East  Indies  and  in  the  West- India 
Islands  and  South-American  Provinces, 
In  four  of  these,  the  rate  of  mortality  is 
higher  among  the  male  slaves  than  among 
the  colored  soldiers ;  but  in  all  the  oth- 
ers, this  rate  is  higher  in  the  army.  In 
all  the  West-Indian  and  South- American 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  the  average 
rate  of  deaths  is  25  per  cent,  greater 
among  the  black  troops  than  among  the 
black  males  of  all  ages  on  the  plantations 
and  in  the  towns.  The  soldiers  are  of 
the  healthier  ages,  20  to  40,  but  the  civil- 
ians include  both  the  young  and  the  old  : 
if  these  could  be  excluded,  and  the  com- 
parison made  between  soldiers  and  labor- 
ers of  the  same  ages,  the  difference  in  fa- 
vor of  civil  pursuits  would  appear  much 
greater. 

Throughout  the  world,  where  the  ar- 
mies of  Great  Britain  are  stationed  or 
serve,  the  death-rate  is  greater  among 
the  troops  than  among  civilians  of  the 
same  races  and  ages,  except  among  the 
colored  troops  in  Tobago,  Montserrat, 
Antigua,  and  Granada  in  America,  and 
among  the  Sepoys  in  the  East  Indies,  f 

In  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  period  from  1840  to  1854, 
not  including  the  two  years  of  the  Mexi- 
can War,  there  was  an  average  of  9,278 
men,  or  an  aggregate  of  120,622  years 
of  service,  equal  to  so  many  men  serv- 
ing one  year.     Among  these   and  dur- 

*  Traite  de  Geographie  et  de  Statistique  Medi- 
cales,  Tom.  II.  p.  284. 
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ing  this  period,  there  were  342,107  cases 
of  sickness  reported  by  the  surgeons, 
and  3,416  deaths  from  disease,  show- 
ing a  rate  of  mortality  of  2.83  per  cent., 
or  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as 
that  among  the  males  of  Massachusetts 
of  the  army -ages,  and  three  times  as 
great  as  that  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  attacks  of  sickness  average  almost 
three  for  each  man  in  each  year.  This 
is  manifestly  more  than  that  which  falls 
upon  men  of  these  ages  at  home.* 

SICKNESS    AND    MORTALITY   OF    THE 
ARMY   IN   WAR. 

Thus  far  the  sickness  and  mortality 
of  the  army  in  time  of  peace  only  has 
been  considered.  The  experience  of 
war  tells  a  more  painful  story  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  men  engaged  in  it.  Sir  John 
Pringle  states,  that,  in  the  British  armies 
that  were  sent  to  the  Low  Countries  and 
Germany,  in  the  years  1743  to  1747,  a 
great  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality 
prevailed.  He  says,  that,  besides  those 
who  were  suffering  from  wounds, "  at  some 
periods  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  army 
were  in  the  hospitals."  "  One  regiment 
had  over  one-half  of  its  men  sick."  "  lu 
July  and  August,  1743,  one-half  of  the 
army  had  the  dysentery."  "  In  1 747,  four 
battahons,"  of  715  men  each,  "at  South 
Beveland  and  Walcheren,  both  in  field 
and  in  quarters,  were  so  very  sickly,  that, 
at  the  height  of  the  epidemic,  some  of 
these  corps  had  but  one  hundred  men  fit 
for  duty ;  six-sevenths  of  their  numbers 
were  sick."f  "At  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign the  Royal  Battahon  had  but  four 
men  who  had  not  been  ill."  And  "  when 
these  corps  went  into  winter -quarters, 
their  sick,  in  proportion  to  their  men  fit 
for  duty,  were  nearly  as  four  to  one."  { 
In  1748,  dysentery  prevailed.  "In  one 
regiment  of  500  men,  150  were  sick  at 
the  end  of  five  weeks  ;  200  were  sick  af- 

*  Medical  Statistics  U.  8.  Army,  1839-54, 
p.  491,  etc. 

t  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army, 
p.  51. 

t  Ih.,  p.  53. 


ter  two  months ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  they  had  in  all  but  thirty  who 
had  never  been  ill."  "  In  Johnson's  reg- 
iment sometimes  one-half  were  sick ;  and 
in  the  Scotch  Fusileers  300  were  ill  at 
one  time."* 

The  British  army  in  Egypt,  in  1801, 
had  from  103  to  261  and  an  average  of 
182  sick  in  each  thousand ;  and  the  French 
army  had  an  average  of  125  in  1,000, 
or  one-eighth  of  the  whole,  on  the  sick- 
list,  f 

In  July,  1809,  the  British  Government 
sent  another  army,  of  39,219  men,  to  the 
Netherlands.  They  were  stationed  at 
Walcheren,  which  was  the  principal  seat 
of  the  sickness  and  suffering  of  their  pre- 
decessors, sixty  or  seventy  years  before. 
Fever  and  dysentery  attacked  this  sec- 
ond army  as  they  had  the  first,  and  with 
a  similar  virulence  and  destructiveness. 
In  two  months  after  landing, 

Sept.  13,  7,626  were  on  the  sick-list. 

"      19,  8,123  "  "  ' 

"      21,  8,684  "  " 

"      23,  9,046  "  " 

In  ninety-seven  days  12,867  were  sent 
home  sick ;  and  on  the  2 2d  of  October 
there  were  only  4,000  efiective  men  left 
fit  for  duty  out  of  this  army  of  about  40,000 
healthy  men,  who  had  left  England  within 
less  than  four  months.  On  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary of  the  next  year,  there  were  11,513 
on  the  sick-list,  and  15,570  had  been  lost 
or  disabled.  Between  January  1st  and 
June  of  the  same  year,  (1810,)  36,500 
were  admitted  to  the  hospitals,  and  8,000, 
or  more  than  20  per  cent.,  died,  which  is 
equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  48  per  cent, 
mortality. 

The  British  army  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal suffered  greatly  through  the  Penin- 
sular War,  from  1808  to  1814.  During 
the  whole  of  that  period,  there  was  a  con- 
stant average  of  209  per  1,000  on  the  sick- 
list,  and  the  proportion  was  sometimes 
swelled  to  330  per  1,000.     Through  the 

*  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army, 
p.  59. 

t  London  Statistical  Journal,  Yol.  XEX.  p. 
247. 
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forty-one  months  ending  May  25th,  1814, 
with  an  average  of  61,511  men,  there  was 
an  average  of  13,815  in  the  hospitals, 
■which  is  22.5  per  cent. ;  of  these  only 
one-fifteenth,  or  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
army,  were  laid  up  on  account  of  injuries 
in  battle,  and  21  per  cent,  were  disabled 
by  diseases.  From  these  causes  24,930 
died,  which  is  an  annual  average  of  7,296, 
or  a  rate  of  11.8  per  cent,  mortality.* 

No  better  authority  can  be  adduced, 
for  the  condition  of  men  engaged  in  the 
actual  service  of  war,  than  Lord  Welling- 
ton. On  the  14th  of  November,  1809, 
he  wrote  from  his  army  in  Spain  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  then  at  the  head  of  the  British 
Government,  —  "  In  all  times  and  places 
the  sick-list  of  the  army  amounts  to  ten 
per  cent  of  all."  f  He  seemed  to  consid- 
er this  the  lowest  attainable  rate  of  sick- 
ness, and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  reduce 
that  of  his  own  army  to  it :  this  is  more 
than  five  times  as  great  as  the  rate  of 
sickness  among  male  civilians  of  the  army- 
ages.  The  sickness  in  Lord  Wellington's 
army,  at  the  moment  of  writing  this  de- 
spatch, was  fifteen  per  cent.,  or  seven  and 
a  half  times  as  great  as  that  at  home. 

In  the  same  Peninsular  War,  there  was 
of  the  sick  in  the  French  army  a  con- 
stant average  of  136  per  1,000  in  Spain, 
and  146  per  1,000  in  Portugal.  Mr.  Ed- 
monds says,  that,  just  before  the  Battle 
of  Talavera,  the  French  army  consisted 
of  275,000  men,  of  whom  61,000,  or  22.2 
per  cent.,  were  sick.J  Lord  Wellington 
wrote,  Sept.  19, 1809,  that  the  French  ar- 
my of  225,000  men  had  30,000  to  40,000 
sick,  which  is  13.3  to  17.7  per  cent.  The 
French  army  in  Portugal  had  at  one 
time  64  per  1,000,  and  at  another  235  per 
1,000,  and  an  average  of  146  per  1,000,  in 
the  hospitals  through  the  war. 

The  British  army  that  fought  the  Bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  in  1815,  had  an  average 
of  60,992  men,  through  the  campaign  of 
four  months,  June  to  September ;  of  these, 

'  *  Edmonds  in  London  Lancet,  Vol.  XXXVI. 
p.  143. 

t  Despatches. 

t  Edmonds  in  London  Lancet,  Vol.  XXXVI. 
p.  145. 


there  was  an  average  of  7,909,  or  12.9  per 
cent.,  in  the  hospitals.* 

The  British  legion  that  went  to  Spain 
in  1836  consisted  of  7,000  men.  Of 
these,  5,000,  or  71  per  cent.,  were  admit- 
ted into  the  hospitals  in  three  and  a  half 
months,  and  1,223  died  in  six  months. 
This  is  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  almost 
two  and  a  half,  2.44,  attacks  for  each  man, 
and  of  34.9  per  cent,  mortality,  f 

"  Of  115,000  Russians  who  invaded 
Turkey  in  1828  and  1829,  only  10,000  or 
15,000  ever  repassed  the  Pruth.  The 
rest  died  there  of  intermittent  fevers, 
dysenteries,  and  plague."  "  From  May, 
1828,  to  February,  1829,  210,108  patients 
were  admitted  into  the  general  and  regi- 
mental hospitals."  "In  October,  1828, 
20,000  entered  the  general  hospitals." 
"  The  sickness  was  very  fatal."  "  More 
than  a  quarter  of  the  fever-patients  died." 
"  5,509  entered  the  hospitals,  and  of  these, 
3,959  died  in  August,  1829,  and  only  614 
ultimately  recovered."  "  At  Brallow  the 
plague  attacked  1,200  and  destroyed  774." 
"  Dysentery  was  equally  fatal."  "  In  the 
march  across  the  Balkan,  1,000  men  died 
of  diarrhoea,  fever,  and  scurvy."  "  In 
Bulgaria,  during  July,  37,000  men  were 
taken  sick."  "  At  Adrianople  a  vast  bar- 
rack was  taken  for  a  hospital,  and  In  three 
days  1,616  patients  were  admitted.  On 
the  first  of  September  there  were  3,666, 
and  on  the  15th,  4,646  patients  in  the 
house.  This  was  one-quarter  of  all  the 
disposable  force  at  that  station."  "  In  Oc- 
tober, 1,300  died  of  dysentery ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  there  were  4,700  in  the 
hospitals."  "  In  the  whole  army  the  loss 
to  the  Russians  in  the  year  1829  was  at 
least  60,000  men."  J 

CRIMEAN   WAE. 

In  1854,  twenty-five  years  after  this 
fatal  experience  of  the  Russian  army  in 

*  Edmonds  in  London  Lancet,  Vol.  XXXVI. 
p.  148. 

t  76.,  p.  219. 

t  Boudin,  Traite  de  Geographie  et  de  Siatls- 
tique  Medicales,  Tom.  II.  p.  289,  etc.,  quoted 
by  him  from  Major  Moltka. 
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Bulgaria,  the  British  Government  sent 
an  army  to  the  same  province,  where  the 
men  were  exposed  to  the  same  diseases 
and  suffered  a  similar  depreciation  of 
vital  force  in  sickness  and  death.  For 
two  years  and  more  they  struggled  with 
these  destructive  influences  in  their  own 
camps,  in  Bulgaria  and  the  Crimea,  with 
the  usual  result  of  such  exposures  in  the 
waste  of  life.  From  April  10,  1854,  to 
June  30,  1856,  82,901  British  soldiers 
were  sent  to  the  Black  Sea  and  its  coasts ; 
and  through  these  twenty-six  and  two- 
thirds  months  the  British  army  had  an 
average  of  34,559  men  engaged  in  that 
"  War  in  the  East "  with  Russia.  From 
these  there  were  furnished  to  the  gen- 
eral and  regimental,  the  stationary  and 
movable  hospitals  218,952  cases:  24,084, 
or  11  per  cent,  of  these  patients  were 
wounded  or  injured  In  battle,'  and  194,- 
868,  or  89  per  cent.,  suffered  from  the 
diseases  of  the  camp.  This  is  equal  to 
an  annual  average  of  two  and  a  half  at- 
tacks of  sickness  for  each  man.  The 
published  reports  give  an  analysis  of  on- 
ly 162,123  of  these  cases  of  disease.  Of 
these,  110,673,  or  68  per  cent.,  were  of 
the  zymotic  class,  —  fevers,  dysenteries, 
scurvy,  etc.,  which  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  exposure  and  priva- 
tion, and  other  causes  which  are  subject 
to  human  control.  During  the  two  years 
ending  with  March,  1856,  16,224  died  of 
diseases,  of  which  14,476  were  of  the  zy- 
motic or  preventable  class,  2,755  were 
killed  in  battle,  and  2,019  died  of  wounds 
and  injuries  received  in  battle.  The  an- 
nual rate  of  mortality,  from  all  diseas- 
es, was  23  per  cent. ;  from  zymotic  dis- 
eases, 21  per  cent. ;  from  battle,  6.9  per 
cent.  The  rate  of  sickness  and  mortality 
varied  exceedingly  in  different  months. 
In  April,  May,  and  June,  1854,  the  deaths 
were  at  the  annual  rate  of  8.7  per  1,000  ; 
in  July,  159  per  1,000;  in  August  and 
September,  340  per  1,000  ;  in  December, 
this  rate  again  rose  and  reached  679  per 
1,000  ;  and  in  January,  1855,  owing  to  the 
great  exposures,  hardships,  and  privations 
in  the  siege,  and  the  very  imperfect  means 
of  sustenance  and  protection,  the  mortal- 


ity increased  to  the  enormous  rate  of  1,142 
per  1,000,  so  that,  if  it  had  continued  un- 
abated, it  would  have  destroyed  the  whole 
army  in  ten  and  a  half  months.* 

AMERICAN  ARMY,    1812    TO    1814. 

We  need  not  go  abroad  to  find  proofs 
of  the  waste  of  life  in  military  camps. 
Our  own  army,  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1812-14,  suffered,  as  the  Euro- 
pean armies  have  done,  by  sickness  and 
death,  far  beyond  men  in  civil  occupa- 
tions. There  are  no  comprehensive  re- 
ports, published  by  the  Government,  of 
the  sanitary  condition  and  history  of  the 
army  on  the  Northern  frontier  during 
that  war.  But  the  partial  and  fragmen- 
tary statements  of  Dr.  Mann,  in  his 
"  Medical  Sketches,"  and  the  occasional 
and  apparently  incidental  allusions  to  the 
diseases  and  deaths  by  the  commanding 
officers,  in  their  letters  and  despatches  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  show  that  sickness 
was  sometimes  fearfully  prevalent  and 
fatal  among  our  soldiers.  Dr.  Mann  says  : 
"  One  regiment  on  the  frontier,  at  one 
time,  counted  900  strong,  but  was  reduced, 
by  a  total  want  of  a  good  police,  to  less 
than  200  fit  for  duty."  "  At  one  period 
more  than  340  were  in  the  hospitals,  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  a  large  number  were 
reported  sick  in  camp."  f  "  The  aggre- 
gate of  the  army  at  Fort  George  and  its 
dependencies  was  about  5,000.  From  au 
estimate  of  the  number  sick  in  the  gen- 
eral and  regimental  hospitals,  it  was  my 
persuasion  that  but  little  more  than  half 
of  the  army  was  capable  of  duty,  at  one 
period,  daring  the  summer  months  "  %  of 
1813.  "During  the  month  of  August 
more  than  one-third  of  the  soldiers  were 
on  the  sick-reports."  §  Dr.  Mann  quotes 
Dr.  Lovell,  another  army  -  surgeon,  who 
says,  in  the  autumn  of  1813  :  "A  morn- 
ing report,  now  before  me,  gives  75  sick, 
out  of  a  corps  of  160.  The  several  regi- 
ments of  the  army,  in  their  reports,  ex- 

*  Report  on  the  Sanitary    Condition  of  the 
British  Army,  p.  524. 

t  Medical  Sketches,  p.  39. 
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hibit  a  proportional  number  unfit  for  du- 
ty." *  Dr.  Mann  states  that  "  the  troops 
at  Burlington,  Vt,,  in  the  winter  of  1812- 
13,  did  not  number  over  1,600,  and  the 
deaths  did  not  exceed  200,  from  the  last 
of  November  to  the  last  of  February."  f 
But  Dr.  Gallup  says  :  "  The  whole  num- 
ber of  deaths  is  said  to  be  not  less  than 
700  to  800  in  four  months,"  and  "  the 
number  of  soldiers  stationed  at  this  en- 
campment [Burlington]  was  about  2,500 
to  2,800."  J  According  to  Dr.  Mann's 
statement,  the  mortality  was  at  the  annual 
rate  of  50  per  cent. ;  and  according  to  that 
of  Dr.  Gallup,  it  was  at  the  rate  of  75  to 
96  per  cent.  This  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
severest  mortality  in  the  Crimea. 

General  William  H.  Harrison,  Avi-iting 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  from  the  borders 
of  Lake  Erie,  Aug.  29,  1813,  says :  "  You 
can  form  some  estimate  of  the  deadly 
effects  of  the  immense  body  of  stagnant 
water  with  which  the  vicinity  of  the  lake 
abounds,  from  the  state  of  the  troops 
at  Sandusky.  Upwards  of  90  are  this 
morning  reported  sick,  out  of  about  220." 
This  is  a  rate  of  over  40  per  cent. 
"  Those  at  Fort  Meigs  are  not  much  bet- 
ter." § 

General  Wilkinson  wrote  from  Fort 
George,  Sept.  16,  1813:  "We  count,  on 
paper,  4,600,  and  could  show  3,400  com- 
batants " ;  that  is,  25  per  cent,  and  more 
are  sick.  "  The  enemy,  from  the  best  in- 
formation we  have,  have  about  3,000  on 
paper,  of  whom  1,400,"  or  46.6  per  cent., 
"  are  sick."  || 

MEXICAN   WAR. 

There  was  a  similar  waste  of  life 
among  our  troops  in  the  Mexican  War. 
There  is  no  published  record  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  sick,  nor  of  their  diseases.  But 
the  letters  of  General  Scott  and  General 
Taylor  to  the  Secretary  of  War  show 
that  the  loss  of  effective  force  in  our  ar- 

*  Medical  SJceiches,  p.  119. 

t  lb.,  p.  199. 

J  On  Epidemics,  p.  70. 

§  United  States  Documents,  1814. 

II  lb.,  1814. 


my  was  at  times  very  great  by  sickness 
in  that  war. 

General  Scott  wrote  :  — 

"  PueUa,  July  25,  1847. 

"  May  30,  the  number  of  sick  here  was 
1,017,  of  effectives  5,820." 

"  Since  the  arrival  of  General  Pillow, 
we  have  effectives  (rank  and  file)  8,061, 
sick  2,215,  beside  87  officers  under  the 
latter  head."  * 

Again  :  — 

"  iI/€a;ico,  Dec.  5, 1847. 

"  The  force  at  Chapultepec  fit  for  duty 
is  only  about  6,000,  rank  and  file;  the 
number  of  sick,  exclusive  of  officei's,  be- 
ing 2,041."  t 

According  to  these  statements,  the  pro- 
portions of  the  sick  were  17.4  to  27.4  and 
24.7  per  cent,  of  all  in  these  corps  at  the 
times  specified. 

General  Taylor  wrote  :  — 

"  Camp  near  Monterey,  July  27,  1847. 

"  Great  sickness  and  mortality  have 
prevailed  among  the  volunteer  troops  in 
front  of  Saltlllo."  % 

August  10th,  he  said,  that,  "  nearly  23 
per  cent,  of  the  force  present  was  disabled 
by  disease." 

The  official  reports  show  only  the  num- 
ber that  died,  but  make  no  distinction  as 
to  causes  of  death,  except  to  separate  the 
deaths  from  wounds  received  in  battle 
from  those  from  other  causes. 

During  that  war,  100,454  men  were 
sent  to  Mexico  from  the  United  States. 
They  were  enlisted  for  various  periods, 
but  served,  on  an  average,  thirteen 
months  and  one  day  each,  making  a  total 
of  109,104  years  of  military  service  ren- 
dered by  our  soldiers  in  that  war.  The 
total  loss  of  these  men  was  1,549  killed 
in  battle  or  died  of  wounds,  10,986  died 
from  diseases,  making  12,535  deaths.  Be- 
sides these,  12,252  were  discharged  for 
disability.  The  mortality  from  disease 
was  almost  equal  to  the  annual  rate  of 
1 1  per  cent.,  which  is  about  ten  times  as 


*  Executive  Documents,  U.  S. 
VII.  p.  1013. 
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great  as  that  of  men  in  ordinary  civil 
life  at  home. 


SICKNESS   IN   THE   PRESENT   UNION 
ARMY. 

There  are  not  as  yet,  and  for  a  long 
time  there  cannot  be,  any  full  Govern- 
ment reports  of  the  amount  and  kind  of 
sickness  in  the  present  army  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  But  the  excellent  reports  of 
the  inquiries  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion give  much  important  and  trustwor- 
thy information  in  respect  to  these  mat- 
ters. Most  of  the  encampments  of  all  the 
corps  have  been  examined  by  their  in- 
spectors ;  and  their  returns  show,  that  the 
average  number  sick,  during  the  seven 
months  ending  with  February  last,  was, 
among  the  troops  who  were  recruited  in 
New  England  74.6,  among  those  from 
the  Middle  States  56.6,  and,  during  six 
months  ending  with  January,  among  those 
from  the  Western  States  104.3,  in  1,000 
men.  From  an  examination  of  217  regi- 
ments, during  two  months  ending  the 
middle  of  February,  the  rate  of  sickness 
among  the  troops  in  the  Eastern  Sanitary 
Department  was  74,  in  the  Central  De- 
partment, Western  Virginia  and  Ohio, 
90,  and  in  the  Western,  107,  in  1,000 
men.  The  average  of  all  these  regiments 
was  90  in  1,000.  The  highest  rate  in 
Eastern  Virginia  was  281  per  1,000,  in 
the  Fifth  Vermont ;  and  the  lowest,  9,  in 
the  Seventh  Massachusetts.  In  the  Cen- 
tral Department  the  highest  was  260,  in 
the  Forty-First  Ohio ;  and  the  lowest,  1 7, 
in  the  Sixth  Ohio.  In  the  Western  De- 
partment the  highest  was  340,^in  the 
Forty -Second  Illinois;  and  the  lowest, 
15,  in  the  Thirty- Sixth  Illinois. 

On  the  2 2d  of  February,  the  number 
of  men  sick  in  each  1,000,  in  the  several 
divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
was  ascertained  to  be,  — 


Keyes's, 

Sedgwick's, 

Hooker's, 

McCall's, 

Banks's, 

Porter's,    . 


30.3 
32.0 

43.7 
44.4 
45.0 
46.4 


Blenker's, 47.7 

McDowell's, 48.2 

Heintzelmaa's,     ....  49.0 

Franklin's, 54.1 

Dix's, 71.8 

United  States  Eegulars,  .        .        .  76.0 

Sumner's, 77.5 

Smith's, 81.6 

Casey's, 87.6* 

Probably  there  has  been  more  sickness 
in  all  the  armies,  as  they  have  gone  far- 
ther southward  and  the  warm  season  has 
advanced.  This  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  fear  is  strengthened  by 
the  occasional  reports  in  the  newspapers. 
Still,  taking  the  trustworthy  reports  herein 
given,  it  is  manifest  that  our  Union  army 
is  one  of  the  healthiest  on  record;  and  yet 
their  rate  of  sickness  is  from  three  to  five 
times  as  great  as  that  of  civilians  of  their 
own  ages  at  home.  Unquestionably,  this 
better  condition  of  our  men  is  due  to  the 
better  intelligence  of  the  age  and  of  our 
people, — especially  in  respect  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  field  and  the  necessity  of  prop- 
er provision  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  self-care  on  the  part  of  the 
men,  —  to  the  wisdom,  labors,  and  com- 
prehensive watchfulness  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  to  the  universal  sympa- 
thy of  the  men  and  women  of  the  land, 
who  have  given  their  souls,  their  hands, 
and  their  money  to  the  work  of  lessen- 
ing the  discomforts  and  alleviating  the 
suiferings  of  the  Army  of  Freedom.. 


other  lighter  and  unrecorded 

sickness. 

The  records  and  reports  of  the  sick- 
ness in  the  army  do  not  include  all  the 
depreciations  and  curtailments  of  life  and 
strength  among  the  soldiers,  nor  all  the 
losses  of  effective  force  which  the  Govern- 
ment suffers  through  them,  on  account  of 
disease  and  debility.  These  records  con- 
tain, at  best,  only  such  ailments  as  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  come  under  the 
observation  of  the  surgeon.  But  there 
are  manifold  lighter  physical  disturbances, 
which,  though  they  neither  prostrate  the 

*  MS.  Letter  of  Mr.  Elliott,  Actuary  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission. 
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patient,  nor  even  cause  him  to  go  to  the 
hospital,  yet  none  the  less  certainly  unfit 
him  for  labor  and  duty.  Of  the  regiment 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Mann,  and  already  ad- 
duced in  this  article,  in  ■which  700  were 
unable  to  attend  to  duty,  340  were  in  the 
hospital  under  the  surgeon's  care,  and  360 
were  ill  in  camp.  It  is  probable  that  a 
similar,  though  smaller,  discrepancy  often 
exists  between  the  surgeon's  records  and 
the  absentees  from  parades,  guard-duty, 
etc. 

It  is  improbable,  and  even  impossible, 
that  complete  records  and  reports  should 
always  be  made  of  all  who  ai'e  sick  and 
unfit  for  duty,  or  even  of  all  who  come 
under  the  surgeon's  care.  Sir  John  Hall, 
principal  Medical  Officer  of  the  British 
army  in  the  Crimea,  says  that  there  were 
"218,952  admissions  into  hospital."* 
"  The  general  return,  showing  the  pri- 
mary admissions  into  the  hospitals  of  the 
army  in  the  East,  from  the  10th  April, 
1854,  to  the  30th  June,  1856,  gives  only 
162,123  cases  of  all  kinds."t  But  an- 
other Government  Report  states  the  ad- 
missions to  be  162,673.  J  Miss  Nightin- 
gale says,  "  There  was,  at  first,  no  system 
of  registration  for  general  hospitals,  for  all 
were  burdened  with  work  beyond  their 
strength."  §  Dr.  Mann  says,  that,  in  the 
War  of  1812,  "no  sick-records  were  found 
in  the  hospital  at  Bui'lington,"  one  of  the 
largest  depositories  of  the  sick  than  in  the 
country.  "  The  hospital-records  on  the 
Niagara  were  under  no  order."  ||  It  could 
>  hardly  have  been  otherwise.  The  regi- 
mental hospitals  then,  as  frequently  must 
be  the  case  in  war,  were  merely  extem- 
porized shelters,  not  conveniences.  They 
were  churches,  houses,  barns,  shops,  sheds, 
or  any  building  that  happened  to  be  with- 
in reach,  or  huts,  cabins,  or  tents  sudden- 
ly created  for  the  purpose.  In  these  all 
the  surgeons'  time,  energy,  and  resources 

*  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army,  p.  180. 

t  lb.,  525. 

%  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War 
in  the  East,  Vol.  II;  p.  252. 

§  Eeport  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army,  p.  377. 

II  Medical  Sketches,  p.  246. 


■were  expended  in  making  their  patients 
comfortable,  in  defending  them  from  cold 
and  storm,  or  from  sufTering  in  their 
crowded  rooms  or  shanties.  They  were 
obliged  to  devote  all  their  strength  to 
taking  care  of  the  present.  They  could 
take  little  account  of  the  past,  and  were 
often  unable  to  make  any  record  for  the 
future.  They  could  not  do  this  for  those 
under  their  own  immediate  eye  in  the 
hospital ;  much  less  could  they  do  it  for 
those  who  remained  in  their  tents,  and 
needed  little  or  no  medical  attention, 
but  only  rest.  Moreover,  the  exposures 
and  labors  of  the  campaign  sometimes 
diminish  the  number  and  force  of  the 
surgeons  as  well  as  of  the  men,  and  re- 
duce their  strength  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  greatest  demand  is  made  for 
their  exertions.  Dr.  Mann  says,  "  The 
sick  in  the  hospital  were  between  six  and 
seven  hundred,  and  there  were  only  three 
surgeons  present  for  duty."  "  Of  seven 
surgeons  attached  to  the  hospital  depart- 
ment, one  died,  three  were  absent  by  rea- 
son of  indisposition,  and  the  other  three 
were  sick."  *  Fifty-four  surgeons  died  in 
the  Russian  army  in  Turkey  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1828.  "  At  Brailow,  the  pestilence 
spared  neither  surgeons  nor  nurses."  f 
Sir  John  Hall  says,  "  The  medical  offi- 
cers got  sick,  a  great  number  went  away, 
and  we  were  embarrassed."  "  Thirty  per 
cent,  were  sometimes  sick  and  absent" 
from  their  posts  In  the  Crimea.  %  Seven- 
ty surgeons  died  in  the  French  army  in 
the  same  war.  It  is  not  reasonable,  then, 
to  suppose  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  cas- 
es of  sickness,  whether  in  hospital  or 
in  camp,  can  be  recorded,  especially  at 
times  when  they  are  the  most  abundant. 
Nor  do  the  cases  of  sickness  of  every 
sort,  grave  and  light,  recorded  and  un- 
recorded, include  all  the  depressions  of 
vital  energy  and  all  the  suspensions  and 
loss  of  efTective  force  in  the  army.  When- 
ever  any   general   cause   of  depression 

*  Medical  Sketches,  p.  66. 

t  Boudin,  Traile  de  Geograplne  et  de  Sta- 
tistique  Midicales,  Tom.  II.,  p.  289. 

X  Repm-tonihe  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army,  p.  180. 
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■weigLs  upon  a  body  of  men,  as  fatigue, 
cold,  storm,  privation  of  food,  or  malaria, 
it  vitiates  the  power  of  all,  in  various  de- 
grees and  with  various  results ;  the  weak 
and  susceptible  are  sickened,  and  all  lose 
some  force  and  are  less  able  to  labor  and 
attend  to  duty.  No  account  is  taken, 
none  can  be  taken,  of  this  discount  of  the 
general  force  of  the  army ;  yet  it  is  none 
the  less  a  loss  of  strength,  and  an  imped- 
iment to  the  execution  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Government. 


INVALIDING. 

The  loss  of  force  by  death,  by  sickness 
in  hospital  and  camp,  and  by  temporary 
depression,  is  not  all  that  the  army  is  sub- 
ject to.  Those  who  are  laboring  under 
consumption,  asthma,  epilepsy,  insanity, 
and  other  incurable  disorders,  and  those 
whose  constitutions  are  broken,  or  with- 
ered and  reduced  below  the  standard  of 
military  requirement,  are  generally,  and 
by  some  Governments  always,  discharged. 
These  pass  back  to  the  general  communi- 
ty, where  they  finally  die.  By  this  pro- 
cess the  army  is  continually  sifting  out 
its  worst  lives,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
fills  their  places  with  healthy  recruits.  It 
thus  keeps  up  its  average  of  health  and 
diminishes  its  rate  of  mortality ;  but  the 
sum  and  the  rates  of  sickness  and  mor- 
tality in  the  community  are  both  there- 
by increased. 

During  the  Crimean  War,  17.34  per 
cent,  were  invalided  and  sent  home  from 
the  British  army,  and  21  per  cent,  from 
the  French  army,  as  unable  to  do  military 
service.  By  this  means,  11,994*  British 
and  65,069  f  French  soldiers  were  lost  to 
their  Governments.  The  army  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  Mexican  War,  dis- 
charged and  sent  home  12,252  men,  or  12 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  engaged 
in  that  war,  on  account  of  disability. 

The  causes  of  this  exhaustion  of  per- 
sonal force  are  manifold  and  various,  and 

*  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  British 
Army  in  the  East,  Vol.  II.  p.  227. 

t  British  and  Foreign  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  Vol.  XXI. 


SO  generally  present  that  the  number  and 
proportion  of  those  who  are  thus  hope- 
lessly reduced  below  the  degree  of  effi- 
cient military  usefulness,  in  the  British 
army,  has  been  determined  by  observa- 
tion, and  the  Government  calculates  the 
rate  of  the  loss  which  will  happen  in 
this  way,  at  any  period  of  service.  Out 
of  10,000  men  enhsted  in  their  twenty- 
first  'year,  718  will  be  invalided  during 
the  first  quinquennial  period,  or  before 
they  pass  their  twenty-fifth  year,  539 
in  the  second,  673  in  the  third,  and  854 
in  the  fourth,  —  making  2,784,  or  more 
than  one-quarter  of  the  whole,  dischar- 
ged for  disability  or  chronic  ailment,  be- 
fore they  complete  their  twenty  years  of 
military  service  and  their  forty  years  of 
life. 

It  is  further  to  be  considered,  that,  dur- 
ing these  twenty  years,  the  numbers  are 
diminishing  by  death,  and  thus  the  ratio 
of  the  enfeebled  and  invalided  is  increas- 
ed. Out  of  10,000  soldiers  who  survive 
and  remain  in  the  army  in  each  succes- 
sive quinquennial  period,  768  will  be  in- 
valided in  the  first,  680  in  the  second, 
1,023  in  the  third,  and  1,674  in  the 
fourth.  In  the  first  year  the  ratio  is 
181,  in  the  fifth  129,  in  the  tenth  165, 
in  the  fifteenth  276,  and  in  the  twen- 
tieth 411,  among  10,000  surviving  and 
remaining. 

The  depressing  and  exhaustive  force 
of  military  life  on  the  soldiers  is  gradual- 
ly accumulative,  or  the  power  of  resist- 
ance gradually  wastes,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  service.  There  is  an  ap- 
parent exception  to  this  law  in  the  fact, 
that,  in  the  British  army,  the  ratio  of 
those  "who  were  invalided  was  181  in 
10,000,  but  diminished,  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  years,  to  129  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  then  again  rose,  through 
all  the  succeeding  years,  to  411  in  the 
twentieth.  The  experience  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  in  this  respect,  is  corroborated 
by  that  of  ours  in  the  Mexican  War. 
From  the  old  standing  army  502,  from 
the  additional  force  recently  enlisted  548, 
and  from  the  volunteers  1,178,  in  10,000 
of  each,  were  discharged  on  account  of 
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disability.  Some  part  of  this  great  dif- 
ference between  the  regulars  and  volun- 
teers is  doubtless  due  to  the  well-known 
fact,  that  the  latter  were  originally  en- 
listed, in  part  at  least,  for  domestic  train- 
ings, and  not  for  the  actual  service  of 
war,  and  therefore  were  examined  with 
less  scrutiny,  and  included  more  of  the 
weaker  constitutions. 

The  Sanitary  Commission,  after  in- 
specting two  hundred  and  seventeen  reg- 
iments of  the  present  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  comparing  the  several  corps 
with  each  other  in  respect  of  health,  came 
to  a  similar  conclusion.  They  found  that 
the  twenty-four  regiments  which  had  the 
least  sickness  had  been  in  service  one 
hundred  and  forty  days  on  an  average, 
and  the  twenty-four  regiments  which  had 
the  most  sickness  had  been  in  the  field 
only  one  hundred  and  eleven  days.  The 
Actuary  adds,  in  explanation,  —  "The 
difference  between  the  sickness  of  the 
older  and  newer  regiments  is  probably 
attributable,  in  part,  to  the  constant  weed- 
ing out  of  the  sickly  by  discharges  from 
the  service.  The  fact  is  notorious,  that 
medical  inspection  of  recruits,  on  enlist- 
ment, has  been,  as  a  rule,  most  imperfectly 
executed  ;  and  the  city  of  Washington  is 
constantly  thronged  with  invalids  awaiting 
their  discharge-papers,  who  at  the  time  of 
their  enlistment  were  physically  unfit  for 
service."*  In  addition  to  this,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that,  although  all  re- 
cruits are  apparently  perfect  in  form  and 
free  from  disease  when  they  enter  the 
army,  yet  there  may  be  differences  in 
constitutional  force,  which  cannot  be  de- 
tected by  the  most  careful  examiners. 
Some  have  more  and  some  have  less 
power  of  endurance.  But  the  military 
burden  and  the  work  of  war  are  arranged 
and  determined  for  the  strongest,  and,  of 
course,  break  down  the  weak,  who  retire 
in  disability  or  sink  in  death. 


very  great  degree  in  war,  on  the  soldier, 
and  reduce  and  sicken  him  more  than 
the  civilian.  His  vital  force  is  not  so 
well  sustained  by  never-failing  supplies 
of  nutritious  and  digestible  food  and  regu- 
lar nightly  sleep,  and  his  powers  are  more 
exhausted  in  hardships  and  exposures,  in 
excessive  labors  and  want  of  due  rest 
and  protection  against  cold  and  heat, 
storms  and  rains.  Consequently  the  ar- 
my suffers  mostly  from  diseases  of  depres- 
sion, —  those  of  the  typhoid,  adynamic, 
and  scorbutic  types.  McGrigor  says, 
that,  in  the  British  army  in  the  Peninsula, 
of  176,007  cases  treated  and  recorded  by 
the  surgeons,  68,894  were  fevers,  23,203 
diseases  of  the  bowels,  12,167  ulcers,  and 
4,027  diseases  of  the  lungs.*  In  the  Brit- 
ish hospitals  in  the  Crimean  War,  39  per 
cent,  were  cholera,  dysentery,  and  diar- 
rhoea, 19  per  cent,  fevers,  1.2  per  cent, 
scurvy,  8  per  cent,  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
8  per  cent,  diseases  of  the  skin,  3.3  per 
cent,  rheumatism,  2.5  per  cent,  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  1.4  per 
cent,  frost-bite  or  mortification  produced 
by  low  vitality  and  chills,  13,  or  one  in 
12,000,  had  sunstroke,  257  had  the  itch, 
and  68  per  cent,  of  all  were  of  the  zymot- 
ic class,f  which  are  considered  as  prin- 
cipally due  to  privation,  exposure,  and 
personal  neglect.  The  deaths  from  these 
classes  of  causes  were  in  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar proportion  to  the  mortality  from  all 
stated  causes, — being  58  per  cent,  from 
cholera,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea,  and  1 
per  cent,  from  all  other  disorders  of  the 
digestive  organs,  19  per  cent,  from  fevers, 
3.6  per  cent,  from  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
1.3  per  cent,  from  rheumatism,  1.3  per 
cent,  from  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nei'- 
vous  system,  and  79  per  cent,  from  those 
of  the  zymotic  class.  The  same  classes 
of  disease,  with  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  typhoid  pneumonia,  prostrated  and  de- 
stroyed many  in  the  American  army  in 
the  War  of  1812. 


GENERAL   VITAL   DEPRESSION. 

Two  causes  of  depression  operate,  to 
a  considerable  degree  in  peace  and  to  a 
*  31 S.  Letter  of  Mr.  Elliott. 


*  Medico-  Uliirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  VI. . 
p.  478,  etc. 

t  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
British  Army,  p.  525.  —  Medical  and  Surgical 
History  of  the  War  hi  the  East. 
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In  paper  No.  40,  p.  54,  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  is  a  report  of  the  diseases  that 
occurred  in  forty-nine  regiments,  while 
under  inspection  about  forty  days  each, 
between  July  and  October,  1861.  27,526 
cases  were  reported  ;  of  these  6  7  per 
cent,  were  zymotic,  41  per  cent,  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs,  22  per  cent,  fe- 
vers, 7  per  cent,  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
5  per  cent,  diseases  of  the  brain.  Among 
males  of  the  army-ages  the  proportions  of 
deaths  from  these  classes  of  causes  to  those 
from  all  causes  were,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1859,  zymotic  15  per  cent.,  diseases  of  di- 
gestive organs  3.6  per  cent.,  of  lungs  50 
per  cent,  fevers  9  per  cent,  diseases  of 
brain  4.6  per  cent.*  According  to  the 
mortality-statistics  of  the  seventh  census 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  males  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty,  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  whose  deaths  in 
the  year  ending  June  1st,  1850,  and  their 
causes,  were  ascertained  and  reported  by 
the  marshals,  34.3  per  cent,  died  of  zy- 
motic diseases,  8  per  cent,  of  all  the  dis- 
eases of  the  digestive  organs,  30.8  per 
cent,  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
24.4  per  cent,  of  fevers,  and  5.7  per  cent, 
of  disorders  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. In  England  and  Wales,  in  1858, 
these  proportions  were,  zymotic  14  per 
cent,  fevers  8  per  cent,  diseases  of  di- 
gestive organs  7.9  per  cent,  of  lungs  8 
per  cent,  and  of  the  brain  7  per  cent  f 

If,  however,  we  analyze  the  returns  of 
mortality  in  civil  life,  and  distinguish  those 
of  the  poor  and  neglected  dwellers  in  the 
crowded  and  filthy  lanes  and  alleys  of 
cities,  whose  animal  forces  are  not  well 
developed,  or  are  reduced  by  insuffi- 
cient and  uncertain  nutrition,  by  poor 
food  or  bad  cookery,  by  foul  air  within 
and  stenchy  atmosphere  without,  by  im- 
perfect protection  of  house  and  clothing, 
we  shall  find  the  same  diseases  there  as 
in  the  army.  Wherever  the  vital  forces 
are  depressed,  there  these  diseases  of  low 

*  Calculated  from  the  Eighteenth  Registra- 
iion  Report. 

+  Calculated  from  Twenty-First  Report  of 
Registrar  General. 


vitality  happen  most  frequently  and  are 
most  fatal. 

Volumes  of  other  facts  and  statements 
might  be  quoted  to  show  that  military  ser- 
vice is  exhaustive  of  vital  force  more  than 
the  pursuits  of  civil  life.  It  is  so  even  in 
time  of  peace,  and  it  is  remarkably  so  in 
time  of  war.  Comparing  the  English  state- 
ments of  the  mortality  in  the  army  with 
the  calculations  of  the  expectation  of  life 
in  the  general  community,  the  difference 
is  at  once  manifest. 

Of  10,000  men  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
there  will  die  before  they  complete  their 
fortieth  year,  — 

British  army  in  time  of  peace, .  .  .  .  3,058 
England  and  Wales,  English  Life-Table,  1,853 
According  to  tables   of   Amicable  and 

Equitable  Life-Insurance  Companies,   1,972 
New  England  and  New  York,  accord- 
ing to  the  tables  of  the  New-England 
Mutual  Life-insurance  Companj',       .   1,721 


DANGERS   IN   LAND-BATTLES. 

This  large  amount  of  disease  and  mor- 
tality in  the  army  arises  not  from  the 
battle-field,  but  belongs  to  the  camp,  the 
tent,  the  barrack,  the  cantonment ;  and  it 
is  as  certain,  though  not  so  great,  in  time 
of  peace,  when  no  harm  is  inflicted  by 
the  instruments  of  destruction,  as  in  time 
of  war.  The  battle,  which  is  the  world's 
terror,  is  comparatively  harmless.  The 
official  histories  of  the  deadly  struggles 
of  armies  show  that  they  are  not  so  waste- 
ful of  life  as  is  generally  supposed.  Mr. 
William  Barwick  Hodge  examined  the 
records  and  despatches  in  the  War-Office 
in  London,  and  from  these  and  other 
sources  prepared  an  exceedingly  valua- 
ble and  instructive  paper  on  "  The  Mor- 
tality arising  from  Military  Operations," 
which  was  read  before  the  London  Statis- 
tical Society,  and  printed  in  the  nine- 
teenth volume -of  the  Society's  journal. 
Some  of  the  tables  will  be  as  interesting 
to  Americans  as  to  Englishmen.  On 
the  following  page  is  a  tabular  view, 
taken  from  this  work,  of  the  casualties 
in  nineteen  battles  fought  by  the  British 
armies  with  those  of  other  nations. 
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Of  tbose  who  were  engaged  in  these 
nineteen  battles,  one  in  51.6,  or  1.93  per 
cent.,  were  killed.  The  deaths  in  con- 
sequence of  the  battles,  including  both 
those  who  died  of  wounds  and  those  that 
died  among  the  missing,  were  one  in 
30,  or  3.3  per  cent,  of  all  who  were  in 
the  fight.  It  is  worth  noticing  here,  that 
the  British  loss  in  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  was  larger  than  in  any  other  bat- 
tle here  adduced,  except  in  that  of  Albu- 
era,  in  Spain,  with  the  French,  in  1811. 

In  the  British  army,  from  1793  to 
1815,  including  twenty-one  years  of  war, 
and  excluding  1802,  the  year  of  peace, 
the  number  of  officers  varied  from  3,576 
in  the  first  year  to  13,248  in  1813,  and 
the  men  varied  from  74,500  in  1793  to 
276,000  in  1813,  making  an  annual  av- 
erage of  9,078  officers  and  189,200  men, 
and  equal  to  199,727  officers  and  4,168,- 
500  men  serving  one  year.  During  these 
twenty-one  years  of  war,  among  the  offi- 
cers 920  were  killed  and  4,685  were 
wounded,  and  among  the  men  15,392 
were  killed  and  65,393  were  wounded. 
This  is  an  annual  average  of  deaths  from 
battle  of  460  officers  and  369  men,  and 
of  wounded  2,340  officers  and  1,580  men, 
among  100,000  of  each  class.  Of  the  of- 
ficers less  than  half  of  one  per  cent.,  or 
1  in  217,  were  killed,  and  a  little  more 
than  two  per  cent.,  or  1  in  42,  were 
wounded ;  and  among  the  men  a  little 
more  than  a  third  of  one  per  cent.,  1  in 
271,  were  killed,  and  one  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  1  in  63,  wounded,  in  each  year. 
The  comparative  danger  to  the  two  is, 
of  death,  46  officers  to  37  men,  and  of 
wounds,  234  officers  to  158  men.  A  lar- 
ger proportion  of  the  officers  than  of  the 
soldiers  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  yet  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  wounded  officers 
recovered.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  officers  were  injured  by  rifle- 
balls,  being  picked  out  by  the  marksmen, 
while  the  soldiers  were  injured  by  can- 


non- and  musket-balls  and  shells,  which 
inflict  more  deadly  injuries. 

DANGERS  IN  NAVAL  BATTLES. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  show 
the  dangers  of  naval  warfare,  which  arc 
discussed  at  length  by  Mr.  Hodge,  in  a 
very  elaborate  paper  in  the  eighteenth 
volume  of  the  Statistical  Society's  journal. 
From  one  of  his  tables,  containing  a  con- 
densed statistical  history  of  the  Engllsh^na- 
vy,  through  the  wars  with  France,  11^2- 
1815,  the  following  facts  are  gathered. 

During  those  wars,  the  British  Par- 
liament, in  its  several  annual  grants,  vot- 
ed 2,527,390  men  for  the  navy.  But  the 
number  actually  in  the  service  is  estimated 
not  to  have  exceeded  2,424,000  in  all,  or 
a  constant  average  force  of  110,180  men. 
Within  this  time  these  men  fought  five 
hundred  and  seventy-six  naval  battles, 
and  they  were  exposed  to  storms,  to  ship- 
wreck, and  to  fire,  in  every  sea.  In  all 
these  exposures,  the  records  show  that  the 
loss  of  life  was  less  than  was  suffered  by 
the  soldiers  on  the  land.     There  were  — 


Killed  in  battle,  officers, 
"  "       men, 


Wounded,  officers, 
"  men. 


.       346 

4,441 

Total,    4,787 

.       935 
.      13,335 


Total,    14,270 

Drowned  and  otherwise  destroyed  in 

battle, 449 

Estimated  deaths  among  the  wounded,  1,427 

Total  destroyed  by  battle,    .        .        .  6,663 

Lost  by  shipwreck,  accidental  drown- 
ing, and  by  fire,         ....  13,621 

Total  deaths,  /rom  other  causes  than 
disease, 20,284 

Comparing  the  whole  number  of  men 
in  the  naval  service,  during  this  period, 
with  the  mortality  from  causes  incident  to 
the  service,  the  average  annual  loss  was — 


Killed  in  battle, one  in  506,  or  .197  per  cent. 

Drowned  and  lost  in' battle,  and  died  of  wounds,         ...  one  in  1,292,  or  .077  per  cent. 

Wounded, one  in  169,  or  .588  per  cent. 

Drowned  and  lost  by  shipi^Teck,  fire,  etc.,  otherwise  than  by  battle,  one  in  178,  or  .561  per  cent. 

Total  annual  loss  by  battle  and  the  special  dangers  of  the  sea,      .  one  in  119,  or  .836  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Hodge's  second  table  shows  tte 
conditions  and  casualties  of  thirteen  bat- 
tles between  fleets  and  squadrons.  This 
is  condensed  and  quoted  on  the  preced- 
ing page. 

His  third  table  includes  thirty-five  ac- 
tions with  single  ships  on  each  side,  be- 
tween the  years  1793  and  1815.  8,542 
men  were  engaged,  and  483,  or  56.5  per 
1,000,  were  killed,  and  1,230,  or  144  per 
1,000,  wounded. 

Twenty-six  of  these  actions  were  with 
French  ships,  which  are  here  omitted, 
and  nine  with  American  ships,  which  are 
shown  in  the  second  table  on  the  preced- 
ing page. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  difference 
in  the  loss  which  the  British  suffered  in 
naval  and  in  land  battles  :  — 


6  « 

Vessels. 

Killed. 
One  in 

Wound- 
ed. 
One  in 

13 

Fleets 

64.0 
17.7 
19.8 
12.7 
30.0 

20.4 

35 

26 

9 

19 

Single  ships 

French  single  ships. 
American  do.     do. 
Land  battles 

6.9 
10.6 

4.4 
11.0 

The  danger  both  of  wounds  and  death 
in  these  contests  was  three  times  as 
great  in  the  single  ships  as  in  fleets,  and 
about  five  times  as  great  in  battles  with 
the  Americans  as  in  fleet-battles  with  oth- 
er nations.  The  dangers  in  fleet-battles 
were  about  half  as  great  as  those  in  land- 
battles,  and  these  were  but  little  more 
than  half  as  great  as  those  in  fights  with 
single  ships. 

COMPAKATIVE   DAXGER   OF    CAMP  AND 
BATTLE-FIELD. 

These  records  of  land-battles  show 
that  the  dangers  from  that  cause  are  not 
very  great ;  probably  they  are  less  than 
the  world  imagines  ;  certainly  they  are 
much  less  than  those  of  the  camp.  Of 
the  176,007  admitted  into  the  regimental 
hospitals  during  the  Peninsular  War,  on- 
ly 20,886  were  from  wounds,  the  rest  from 
diseases ;  fourteen-fifteenths  of  the  bur- 
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den  on  the  hospitals  in  that  war,  through 
forty-two  months,  were  diseased  patients, 
and  only  one-fifteenth  were  wounded.  In 
the  Crimean  War,  11.2  per  cent,  in  the 
hospitals  suffered  from  injuries  in  battle, 
and  88.8  per  cent,  from  other  causes.  10 
per  cent,  of  the  French  patients  in  the 
same  war  were  wounded,  and  90  per  cent, 
had  fevers,  etc.  In  the  autumn  of  1814, 
there  were  815  patients  in  the  gi'eat  mil- 
itary hospital  at  Burlington,  Vermont. 
Of  these  50  were  wounded,  and  the  rest 
had  the  diseases  of  the  camp. 

In  the  Crimean  War,  16,296  died  from 
disease,  and  4,774  from  injuries  received 
in  battle.  In  the  Peninsular  War,  25,304 
died  of  disease,  and  9,450  from  wounds. 

During  eighteen  years,  1840  to  1857, 
19,504  were  discharged  from  the  home, 
and  21,325  from  the  foreign  stations  of 
the  British  army.  Of  these,  541,  or  2.7 
per  cent,  of  those  at  home,  and  3,703,  or 
17.3  per  cent,  abroad,  were  on  account 
of  wounds  and  fractures,  and  the  others 
on  account  of  disease,  debility,  and  ex- 
haustion. 


NATIONS  DO  NOT  LEARN  FROM  EXPE- 
RIENCE TO  PREPARE  FOR  ARMY- 
SICKNESS. 

Nations,  when  they  go  to  war,  pre- 
pare to  inflict  injury  and  death  on  their 
opponents,  and  make  up  their  minds  to 
receive  the  same  in  return  ;  but  they 
seem  neither  to  look  nor  to  prepare  for 
sickness  and  death  in  their  camps.  And 
when  these  come  upon  their  armies,  they 
seem  either  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  facts, 
or  submit  to  the  loss  as  to  a  disturbance 
in  Nature,  a  storm,  a  drought,  or  an  earth- 
quake, which  they  can  neither  prevent 
nor  provide  for,  and  for  which  they  feel 
no  responsibility,  but  only  hope  that  it 
will  not  happen  again.  Nevertheless, 
this  waste  of  life  has  followed  every  ar- 
my which  has  been  made  to  violate  the 
laws  of  health,  in  privations,  exposures, 
and  hardships,  and  whose  internal  history 
is  known.  The  experience  of  such  dis- 
astrous campaigns  ought  to  induce  Gov- 
ernments to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
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suffering  and  loss,  and  to  learn  whetber 
they  are  not  engaged  in  a  struggle  against 
Nature,  in  which  they  must  certainly  fail, 
and  endeavoring  to  make  the  human 
body  bear  burdens  and  labors  which  are 
beyond  its  strength.  But  Governments 
are  slow  to  learn,  especially  sanitary  les- 
sons. The  British  army  suffered  and 
died  in  great  numbers  at  Walcheren  and 
South  Beveland,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Pringle  described  the  sad  con- 
dition of  those  troops,  and  warned  his 
nation  against  a  similar  exposure  ;  yet, 
sixty  years  later,  the  Ministry  sent  anoth- 
er army  to  the  same  place,  to  sink  under 
the  malarious  influences  and  diseases  in 
the  same  way.  The  English  troops  at 
Jamaica  were  stationed  in  the  low 
grounds,  where,  "  for  many  generations," 
"the  average  annual  mortality  was  13 
per  cent."  "  A  recommendation  for  their 
removal  from  the  plains  to  the  mountains 
was  made  so  far  back  as  1 791.  Numerous 
reports  were  sent  to  the  Government,  ad- 
vising that  a  higher  situation  should  be 
selected";  but  it  was  not  until  1837,  af- 
ter nearly  half  a  century  of  experience 
and  warning,  that  the  Ministry  opened 
their  eyes  to  this  cost  of  life  and  money  in 
excessive  sickness  and  mortality,  and  then 
removed  the  garrison  to  Maroontown, 
where  the  death-rate  fell  to  2  per  cent.,  or 
less  than  one-sixth  of  what  it  had  been.* 

The  American  army,  in  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  fifty  years  ago,  suffered 
from  the  want  of  proper  provision  for 
their  necessities  and  comfort,  from  ex- 
posures and  hardships,  so  that  sometimes 
half  its  force  was  unavailable  ;  yet,  at  the 
present  moment,  a  monstrous  army  is  col- 
lected and  sent  to  the  field,  under  the  same 
regulations,  and  with  the  same  idea  of 
man's  indefinite  power  of  endurance,  and 
the  responsibility  and  superintendence  of 
their  health  is  left,  in  large  measure,  to 
an  accidental  and  outside  body  of  men, 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  which,  although 
an  institution  of  great  heart  and  energy, 
and  supported  by  the  sympathies  and  co- 
operation of  the  whole  people,  is  yet  doing 

*  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army,  p.  212.     Colonel  TulJoch. 


a  work  that  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  carrying  out  a  plan  of  op- 
erations that  should  be  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  original  creation  of  the  ar- 
my and  the  whole  management  of  the  war. 

CRIMEAN  WAR. 

The  lesson  which  the  experience  of 
the  Russian  army  of  1828  and  1829 
taught  the  world  of  the  mortal  dangers 
of  Bulgaria  was  lost  on  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, which  sent  its  own  troops  there 
in  1854,  to  be  exposed  to,  and  wither 
before,  the  same  destructive  influences. 
But  at  length  sickness  prevailed  to  such 
an  extent,  and  death  made  such  hav- 
oc, in  the  army  in  the  East,  that  Eng- 
land's great  sympathies  were  roused, 
and  the  Ministers'  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  irresistible  fact,  that  the  strongest 
of  Britain's  soldiers  were  passing  rapidly 
from  the  camp  to  the  hospital,  and  from 
the  hospital  to  the  grave.  Then  a  doubt 
occurred  to  the  minds  of  the  men  in 
power,  whether  all  was  right  in  the  Cri- 
mea, and  whether  something  might  not  be 
done  for  the  sanitary  salvation  of  the  ar- 
my. They  sent  a  commission,  consisting 
of  Dr.  John  Sutherland,  one  of  the  ablest 
sanitarians  of  the  kingdom.  Dr.  Hector 
Gavin,  and  Robert  Kawlinson,  civil  en- 
gineer, to  the  Black  Sea,  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  things  there,  to  search  out 
the  causes  of  the  sufferings  of  the  army, 
and  see  if  there  might  not  be  a  remedy 
found  and  applied.  At  the  same  time, 
Miss  Nightingale  and  a  large  corps  of 
assistants,  attendants,  and  nurses,  women 
of  station  and  culture  and  women  of 
hire,  went  to  that  terrible  scene  of  misery 
and  death,  to  aid  in  any  measures  that 
might  be  devised  to  alleviate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  men.  Great  abuses  and  neg- 
ligence were  found;  and  the  causes  of 
disease  were  manifest,  manifold,  and 
needless.  But  a  reform  was  at  once  in- 
stituted ;  great  changes  were  made  in  the 
general  management  of  the  camp  and 
hospitals  and  in  the  condition  of  the  sol- 
diers. Disease  began  to  diminish,  the 
progress  of  mortality  was  arrested,  and 
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in  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  rate 
of  death  was  as  low  as  among  men  of 
the  same  ages  at  home. 

This  commission  made  a  full  report, 
when  they  returned,  and  described  the 
state  of  things  they  found  in  the  Crimea 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  — 
the  camps,  barracks,  huts,  tents,  food, 
manner  of  life,  and  general  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  troops,  their  terrible  suffer- 
ings, and  the  means  and  ways  of  caring 
for  the  sick,  the  measures  of  reform  which 
they  had  proposed  and  carried  out,  and 
their  effects  on  the  health  of  the  men. 
This  report  was  published  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Besides  this  commission,  the  Govern- 
ment sent  Dr.  Lyons,  a  surgeon  and  pa- 
thologist of  great  learning  and  acumen,  to 
investigate  the  pathology  or  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  army.  According  to  his  in- 
structions, he  spent  four  months  in  the 
Crimea  and  at  the  great  hospitals  on  the 
Bosphorus.  He  examined  and  traced 
the  course  of  disease  and  disturbance  in 
the  sick  and  wounded.  He  made  very 
many  thorough  examinations  after  death, 
in  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  vi- 
tiating influences  upon  the  organization, 
and  the  condition  of  the  textures  and 
organs  of  the  body  in  connection  with 
the  several  kinds  of  disorders.  Dr.  Ly- 
ons's  extremely  instructive  report  was 
published  by  national  authority  as  one  of 
the  Parliamentary  folio  volumes.  After 
the  war  was  over,  Dr.  W.  Hanbury  and 
Staff-Surgeon  Matthew,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  gathered, 
analyzed,  and  prepared  the  records  of 
all  the  surgeons  of  the  several  corps  of 
the  Crimean  army.  To  these  they  add- 
ed a  long  and  valuable  treatise  on  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  diseases, 
and  their  connection  with  the  condition 
and  habits  of  the  men.  These  are  pub- 
lished in  two  very  thick  folio  volumes, 
and  give  a  minute  and  almost  daily  his- 
tory of  the  life,  labors,  exposures,  priva- 
tions, sufferings,  sickness,  and  mortality 
of  each  regiment.  These  two  works,  of 
Dr.  Lyons  and  Drs.  Hanbury  and  Mat- 
thew, show  the  inseparable  connection 


between  the  manner  of  living  and  the 
health,  and  demonstrate  that  the  severe 
life  of  war,  with  its  diminished  creation 
of  vital  force,  by  imperfect  and  uncertain 
nutrition  and  excessive  expenditure  in 
exposures  and  labors,  necessarily  breaks 
down  the  constitution.  It  subjects  the 
body  to  more  abundant  disorders,  and 
especially  to  those  of  the  depressive, 
adynamic  type,  which,  from  the  want 
of  the  usual  recuperative  power,  are 
more  fatal  than  the  diseases  of  civil  life. 
These  works  may  be  considered  generic 
as  well  as  specific.  They  apply  to  and 
describe  the  sanitary  condition  and  the 
pathological  history  of  all  armies  engag- 
ed in  hard  and  severe  campaigns,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Crimea.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  read  by  every  Government 
that  engages  in  or  is  forced  into  any  war. 
They  should  be  distributed  to  and  thor- 
oughly understood  by  every  commander 
who  directs  the  army,  and  every  sur- 
geon who  superintends  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of,  and  manages  the  sickness  among, 
the  men ;  and  happy  will  it  be  for  those 
soldiers  whose  military  and  sanitary  di- 
rectors avail  themselves  of  the  instructions 
contained  in  these  volumes. 

There  are  several  other  works  on  the 
Crimean  War,  by  surgeons  and  other  of- 
ficers, written  mainly  to  give  a  knowledge 
of  the  general  facts  of  those  campaigns, 
but  all  incidentall)'-  corroborating  and 
explaining  the  statements  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Reports,  in  respect  to  the  health 
and  sufferings  of  the  British  and  French 
armies.  In  this  view,  Dr.  Bryce's  book, 
"  England  and  France  before  Sebasto- 
pol,"  and  M.  Baudens's  and  M.  Scrive's 
medical  works  in  French,  are  worthy  of 
great  attention  and  confidence. 

The  most  important  and  valuable  work, 
in  this  connection,  is  the  Report  of  the 
British  Commission  appointed  in  May, 
1854,  "to  inquire  into  the  regulations 
affecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
British  army,  the  organization  of  the  mil- 
itary hospitals,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  and  wounded."  This  commission  in- 
cluded some  of  the  ablest  and  most  learn- 
ed physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  civil 
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and  military  service,  some  of  the  most 
accomplished  statisticians,  sanitarians,  ar- 
mv-officers,  and  statesmen  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  were  authorized  to  in- 
quire into  the  habits  and  duties,  the  mor- 
al and  sanitary  condition  of  the  army, 
the  amount  and  kinds  of  sickness,  the 
causes  and  frequency  of  death,  and  the 
means  of  improvement.  This  commission 
sat  for  a  long  time  in  London.  They 
called  before  them  fifty-three  witnesses, 
among  whom  were  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
the  leading  surgeon  of  England,  Dr.  An- 
drew Smith,  Director-General  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army,Thomas 
Alexander,  Inspector-General  of  Hospi- 
tals, Major-General  Airey,  Quartermas- 
ter-General, Dr.  John  Sutherland,  late 
Crimean  Commissioner,  and  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  of  Great  Britain  in  all 
sanitary  matters.  Dr.  William  Farr,  the 
chief  and  master-spirit  of  the  Registry- 
Office,  and  the  highest  authority  in  vital 
statistics.  Colonel  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch, 
author  of  the  elaborate  and  valuable  re- 
ports on  the  mortality  in  the  British  ar- 
my, Francis  G.  P.  Neison,  author  of  "Con- 
tributions to  Vital  Statistics,"  Miss  Night- 
ingale, and  others,  surgeons,  officers,  pur- 
veyors, engineers,  soldiers,  and  medical 
and  sanitary  scholars. 

The  commission  put  forth  10,070  in- 
terrogatories relating  to  everything  con- 
nected with  the  army,  the  persons  and 
the  materiel,  to  officers,  surgeons,  phy- 
sicians, health-officers,  soldiers,  nurses, 
cooks,  clothing,  food,  cooking,  barracks, 
tents,  huts,  hospitals,  duties,  labors,  ex- 
posures, and  privations,  and  their  effects 
on  health  and  life,  in  every  climate, 
wherever  British  troops  are  stationed  or 
serve,  at  home  and  abroad.  The  same 
inquiry  was  extended  to  the  armies  of 
other  nations,  French,  Turkish,  Russian, 
etc.  To  these  questions  the  witnesses  re- 
turned answers,  and  statements  of  facts 
and  opinions,  all  carefully  prepared,  and 
some  of  great  length,  and  elaborate  cal- 
culations in  respect  to  the  whole  military 
and  sanitary  science  and  practice  of  the 
age.  A  large  part  of  the  inquiry  was  di- 
rected to  the  Crimean  army,  whose  con- 


dition had  been,  and  was  then,  a  matter 
of  the  most  intense  interest.  Many  of 
the  witnesses  had,  in  various  ways,  been 
connected  with  that  war :  they  were  fa- 
miliar with  its  history,  and  their  answers 
revealed  much  that  had  not  before  been 
known.  The  result  of  all  this  investiga- 
tion is  published  in  a  folio  volume  of  607 
pages,  filled  with  facts  and  principles,  the 
lamentable  history  of  the  past,  painful  de- 
scriptions of  the  present,  and  wise  sug- 
gestions for  the  future  management  of 
the  army ;  and  the  whole  is  worthy  of  the 
careful  attention  of  all  who,  as  projectors, 
leaders,  or  followers,  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  active  operations  of  war. 

The  Crimean  War  has  this  remarkable 
interest,  not  that  the  suffering  of  the 
troops  and  their  depreciation  in  effective 
power  were  greater  than  in  many  oth- 
er wars,  but  that  these  happened  in  an 
age  when  the  intelligence  and  philan- 
thropy, and  even  the  policy  of  the  nation, 
demanded  to  know  whether  the  vital  de- 
pression and  the  loss  of  martial  strength 
were  as  great  as  rumor  reported,  wheth- 
er these  were  the  necessary  condition  of 
war,  and  whether  anything  could  be  done 
to  lessen  them.  By  the  investigations 
and  reports  of  commissions,  officers,  and 
others,  the  internal  history  of  this  war 
is  more  completely  revealed  and  better 
known  than  that  of  any  other  on  record. 
It  is  placed  on  a  hill,  in  the  sight  of  all 
nations  and  governments,  for  their  ob- 
servation and  warning,  to  be  faithful  to 
the  laws  of  health  in  providing  for,  and  in 
the  use  of,  their  armies,  if  they  would  ob- 
tain the  most  efficient  service  from  them. 


WANT     OF     SANITARY     PREPARATIONS 
FOR   WAR. 

There  are,  and  have  been,  faults  — 
grievous,  destructive,  and  costly  faults  — 
in  all  connected  with  armies,  from  the 
Governments  at  the  head,  down  through 
all  grades  of  officers,  to  the  men  in  the 
ranks  :  they  are  faults  of  theory  and  faults 
of  practice,  —  of  plan  in  those  who  direct, 
and  of  self-management  in  those  whose 
whole  duty  is  to  obey.     The  root  of  this 
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is  the  failure  to  fully  understand  and 
count  the  cost,  and  to  prepare  to  meet  it 
as  men  generally  do  in  the  management 
of  their  common  affairs.  In  civil  life, 
•when  prudent  men  intend  to  effect  any 
purpose  by  the  aid  of  motive  power,  wheth- 
er of  water,  steam,  horse,  or  other  kind, 
they  carefully  consider  the  means  of  gen- 
erating that  power,  and  the  best  and  saf- 
est ways  of  applying  and  expending  it. 
They  include  this  in  their  plans,  and  make 
provision  accordingly.  Precisely  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  the  purpose  they  de- 
sign to  effect,  and  the  amount  of  force 
that  is  and  will  be  needed,  they  make 
their  arrangements  to  provide  or  gener- 
ate and  maintain  so  much  as  long  as  they 
intend  to  do  the  work.  During  the  whole 
process,  they  carefully  guard  and  treasure 
it  up,  and  allow  none  to  be  wasted  or 
applied  to  any  other  than  the  appointed 
purpose.  But  in  the  use  and  manage- 
ment of  the  vital  machines,  the  human 
bodies,  by  which  the  purposes  of  war  are 
to  be  accomplished,  nations  are  less  wise. 
There  are  few,  perhaps  no  records  of  any 
Government,  which,  in  creating,  maintain- 
ing, and  operating  with  an  army,  has,  at 
and  during  the  same  time,  created  and 
established  the  never-failing  means  of 
keeping  the  machinery  of  war  in  the  best 
working  order,  by  sustaining  the  health 
and  force  of  the  men  in  unfailing  fulness. 
War  is  carried  on  by  a  partnership 
between  the  Government  and  soldiers,  to 
which  the  Government  contributes  money 
and  directing  skill,  and  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  management,  and  the  sol- 
diers contribute  their  vital  force.  In  the 
operation  of  this  joint  concern,  both  the 
money  of  the  nation  and  the  lives  of  the 
men  are  put  at  risk.  Although,  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  the  Government  is 
presumed  to  expend  its  money  and  the 
soldiers'  vital  force  to  the  extent  that  may 
be  necessary  to  effect  the  objects  of  the 
association,  it  has  no  right  to  do  this  for 
any  other  purpose  or  on  any  other  con- 
dition. It  may  send  the  men  to  battle, 
where  they  may  lose  in  wounds  or  in  death 
a  part  or  all  that  they  have  contribut- 
ed ;  but  it  has  no  right,  by  any  negli- 


gence or  folly  on  its  own  part  or  in  its 
agents,  to  expend  any  of  the  soldiers' 
health  or  strength  in  hunger,  nakedness, 
foul  air,  miasma,  or  disease.  There  is  a 
glory  attached  to  wounds,  and  even  to 
death,  received  in  a  struggle  with  the 
enemies  of  one's  country,  and  this  is  of- 
fered as  a  part  of  the  compensation  to 
the  warrior  for  the  risk  that  he  runs  ; 
but  there  is  no  glory  in  sickness  or  death 
from  typhus,  cholera,  or  dysentery,  and 
no  compensation  of  this  kind  comes  to 
those  who  suffer  or  perish  from  these,  in 
camp  or  military  hospital. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  CIVIL  AND  MIL- 
ITARY  LIFE. 

Military  life,  with  the  labors,  ex- 
posures, and  circumstances  of  war,  differs 
widely  from  civil  life.  The  social  and  do- 
mestic machinery  of  home  spontaneous- 
ly brings  within  the  reach  of  famiUes  the 
things  that  are  needful  for  their  suste- 
nance, comfortable  for  their  enjoyment, 
and  favorable  to  their  health.  But  this 
self-acting  machinery  follows  not  the  sol- 
dier through  his  campaigns.  Everj^thing 
he  needs  or  enjoys  is  to  be  a  matter  of 
special  thought,  and  obtained  with  a  spe- 
cial effort  and  often  with  difficulty.  Much 
that  was  very  comfortable  and  salutary 
in  civil  life  must  be  given  up  in  the 
camp.  The  Government  is  the  purvey- 
or for  and  the  manager  of  the  army ;  it 
undertakes  to  provide  and  care  for,  to 
sustain  and  nourish  the  men.  But,  with 
all  its  wisdom,  power,  and  means,  it  is 
not  equal  to  the  thousand  or  thousands 
of  housekeepers  that  cared  and  provided 
for  these  men  when  at  home ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  does  not,  and  probably  cannot, 
perform  these  domestic  offices  as  well  and 
as  profitably  for  the  soldiers  as  their  nat- 
ural providers  did.  Nevertheless,  the 
Government  is  the  sole  provider  for  the 
army,  and  assumes  the  main  responsibil- 
ity of  the  physical  condition  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Starting  with  the  very  common  belief 
that  the  human  body  has  an  indefinite 
power  of  endurance,  or,  if  it  suffer  from 
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disease,  or  fall  in  death,  it  is  from  causes 
beyond  man's  control, — seeing,  also,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  carry  the  common  means 
of  sustaining  life  into  the  camp.  Govern- 
ments seem  willing  to  try  the  experiment 
of  requiring  their  men  to  do  the  hard 
work  of  war  without  a  certain,  full  supply 
of  sustenance.  They  expect  from  the  ar- 
my the  largest  expenditure  of  force,  but 
sometimes  give  it  the  smallest  means  and 
poorest  conditions  of  recuperating  it. 

The  business  of  war  is  not  constant  and 
permanent,  like  the  pursuits  of  peace.  It 
therefore  comes  to  most  managers  as  a 
new  and  unfamiliar  work,  to  which  they 
can  bring  little  or  no  acquaintance  from 
experience.  They  enter  upon  untried 
ground  with  imperfect  knowledge  of  its 
responsibilities  and  dangers,  and  inade- 
quate conceptions  of  the  materials  and 
powers  with  which  they  are  to  operate. 
They  therefore  make  many  and  some 
very  grave  mistakes,  every  one  of  which, 
in  its  due  proportion,  is  doubly  paid  for 
in  drafts  on  the  nation's  ti'easury  and  on 
the  soldiers'  vital  capital,  neither  of  which 
is  ever  dishonored. 

Military  life  is  equally  new  to  the  sol- 
dier, for  which  none  of  his  previous  edu- 
cation or  experience  has  fitted  him.  He 
has  had  his  mother,  wife,  sister,  or  other 
housekeeper,  trained  and  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  to  look  after  his  nutrition, 
his  clothing,  his  personal  comfort,  and, 
consequently,  his  health.  These  do  not 
come  without  thought  and  labor.  The 
domestic  administration  of  the  household 
and  the  care  of  its  members  require  as 
much  talent,  intelligence,  and  discipline 
as  any  of  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
men.  Throughout  the  civilized  world, 
this  responsibility  and  the  labor  necessa- 
ry for  its  fulfilment  absorb  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  mental  and  physical  power 
of  women. 

When  the  new  recruit  enters  the  army, 
he  leaves  all  this  care  and  protection  be- 
hind, but  finds  no  substitute,  no  compen- 
sation for  his  loss  in  his  new  position. 
The  Government  supposes  either  that 
this  is  all  unnecessary,  or  that  the  man 
in  arms  has  an  inspired  capacity  or  an 


instinctive  aptitude  for  self-care  as  well 
as  for  labor,  and  that  he  can  generate 
and  sustain  physical  force  as  well  as  ex- 
pend it.  But  he  is  no  more  fitted  for  this, 
by  his  previous  training  and  habits,  than 
his  mother  and  wife  are  for  making  shoes 
or  building  houses  by  theirs.  Neverthe- 
less he  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources 
to  do  what  he  may  for  himself.  The  ar- 
my-regulations of  the  United  States  say, 
"  Soldiers  are  expected  to  presei-ve,  dis- 
tribute, and  cook  their  own  subsistence  " ; 
and  most  other  Governments  require  the 
same  of  their  men.  Washing,  mending, 
sweeping,  all  manner  of  cleansing,  ar- 
rangement and  care  of  whatever  pertains 
to  clothing  and  housekeeping,  come  under 
the  same  law  of  prescription  or  necessity. 
The  soldier  must  do  these  things,  or  they 
will  be  left  undone.  He  who  has  never 
arranged,  cared  for,  or  cooked  his  own  or 
any  other  food,  who  has  never  washed, 
mended,  or  swept,  is  expected  to  under- 
stand and  required  to  do  these  for  him- 
self, or  suffer  the  consequences  of  neg- 
lect. 

The  want  of  knowledge  and  training 
for  these  purposes  makes  the  soldier  a 
bad  cook,  as  well  as  an  indiscreet,  negli- 
gent, and  often  a  slovenly  self-manager, 
and  consequently  his  nutrition  and  his 
personal  and  domestic  habits  are  neither 
so  healthy  nor  so  invigorating  as  those 
of  men  in  civil  life  ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment neither  thinks  of  this  deficiency  nor 
provides  for  it  by  furnishing  instruction 
in  regard  to  this  new  responsibility  and 
these  new  duties,  nor  does  it  exercise  a 
rigid  watchfulness  over  his  habits  to  com- 
pel them  to  be  as  good  and  as  healthy 
as  they  may  be. 

MUCH    SICKNESS    DUE     TO    ERRORS    OF 
GOVERNMENT. 

Whatever  may  be  the  excess  of  sick- 
ness and  mortality  among  soldiers  over 
those  among  civilians,  it  is  manifest  that 
a  great  portion  is  due  to  preventable 
causes ;  and  it  is  equally  manifest  that  a 
large  part  of  these  are  owing  to  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  Government  or  its  agents, 
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the  officers  in  command  or  the  men  them- 
selves, in  regard  to  encampments,  tents, 
clothing,  food,  labors,  exposures,  etc. 

The  places  of  encampment  are  usually 
selected  for  strategic  purposes,  or  military 
convenience,  and  the  soldiers  are  exposed 
to  the  endemic  influences,  whatever  they 
may  be.  In  some  localities  these  influ- 
ences are  perfectly  salubrious  ;  in  others 
they  are  intensely  destructive.  Malaria 
and  miasms  offer  to  the  unpractised  eye 
of  the  military  officer  no  perceptible  signs 
of  their  presence.  The  camp  is  liable  to 
be  pitched  and  the  men  required  to  sleep 
in  malarious  spots,  or  on  the  damp  earth, 
or  over  a  wet  subsoil,  exposed  to  noisome 
and  dangerous  exhalations  from  which  dis- 
ease may  arise.  Pringle  says,  that, in  1 798, 
the  regiment  which  had  52  per  cent,  sick 
in  two  months,  and  94  per  cent,  sick  in 
one  season,  "  were  cantoned  on  marshes 
whence  noxious  exhalations  emanated."* 
"  Another  regiment  encamped  where 
meadows  had  been  flowed  all  winter  and 
just  drained,  and  half  the  men  became 
sick."  Lord  Wellington  wrote,  August 
11, 1811,  "  Very  recently,  the  officer  com- 
manding a  brigade  encamped  in  one  of 
the  most  unwholesome  situations,  and  ev- 
ery man  of  them  is  sick."  f  One  of  our 
regiments  encamped  at  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  Agricultural  Society's 
grounds,  where  the  upper  soil  was  not 
dry  and  the  subsoil  was  wet.  The  men 
slept  in  tents  on  the  ground,  consequent- 
ly there  were  thirty  to  forty  cases  of  dis- 
ordered bowels  a  day.  The  surgeon  caus- 
ed the  tents  to  be  floored,  and  the  disease 
was  mitigated.  The  Eleventh  Massachu- 
setts Regiment  were  encamped  on  a  wet 
soil  at  Budd's  Ferry,  in  Maryland.  In  a 
week,  thirty  cases  of  fever  appeared.  Dr. 
Russell,  the  surgeon,  ordered  the  camp  to 
be  removed  to  a  dry  field,  and  the  tents 
to  be  floored  with  brush ;  no  new  cases 
of  fever  appeared  afterward.  Moltka 
says  that  "  the  Russian  army  which  suf- 
fered so  terribly  and  fatally  in  1828  and 
1829  was  badly  clothed  and  badly  nour- 
ished, and  in  no  way  protected  against 

*  Diseases  of  the  Army,  p.  59. 
t  Despatches. 


the  climate  of  the  Danubian  Provinces, 
and  especially  of  Bulgaria,  where  the 
temperature  varies  from  58°  in  the  day 
to  29°  at  night,  and  where  the  falling  dew 
is  like  a  fine  and  penetrating  rain."  * 

Lord  Wellington  was  a  sagacious  ob- 
server and  a  bold  speaker.  His  despatch- 
es to  his  Government  frequently  mention 
the  errors  of  those  who  should  provide 
for  the  army,  and  the  consequent  suffer- 
ings of  the  soldiers.  November  14,  1809, 
he  says,  "  In  the  EngUsh  army  of  30,000 
men,  6,000  are  sick."  "  Want  of  proper 
food  increases  sickness."  "  With  nothing 
but  water  for  drink,  with  meat,  but  no 
salt,  and  bread  very  rarely  for  a  month, 
and  no  other  food ;  consequently,  few,  if 
any,  were  not  affected  with  dysentery." 
Again  he  writes,  "  Men  cannot  perform 
the  labors  of  soldiers  without  food.  Three 
of  General  Park's  brigade  died  of  famine 
yesterday,  on  their  march ;  and  above  a 
hundred  and  fifty  have  fallen  out  from 
weakness,  many  of  whom  must  have  died 
from  the  same  cause."  August  9,  1809, 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  "  No 
troops  can  serve  to  any  good  purpose, 
unless  they  are  regularly  fed.  It  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  a  Spaniard,  or  any 
man  or  animal  of  any  country,  can  make 
an  exertion  without  food."  In  February, 
1811,  he  wrote,  "The  Portuguese  army 
of  43,000  or  44,000  men  has  about  9,000 
sick,  which  is  rather  more  than  a  fifth. 
This  is  caused  by  want  of  proper  and  reg- 
ular food,  and  of  money  to  pmThase  hos- 
pital-stores. If  this  be  continued,  the 
whole  army  will  be  down,  or  must  be 
disbanded." 

The  British  army  in  Spain  suffered 
from  want  of  clothing  as  well  as  of  food. 
The  Duke,  who  did  not  intend  to  be  mis- 
understood, nor  believe  that  this  was  with- 
out somebody's  fault,  wrote,  November  3, 
1810,  to  General  Fane,  "  I  wish  it  were 
in  my  power  to  give  you  well-clothed 
troops  or  hang  those  who  ought  to  have 
given  them  clothing." 

The  diaries  of  the  medical  officers  in 
the  Crimean  army,  quoted  in  the  "  Med- 

*  Boudin,  Traite  de  Geographie  ei  de  Siatis- 
tigue  Medicales,  Tom.  II.  p.  289. 
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ical  and  Surgical  History "  of  that  war, 
already  referred  to,  are  full  of  similar 
complaints,  and  these  are  supported  by 
Dr.  Lyons's  "  Pathological  Report."  One 
says,  "  Some  of  the  camps  were  very  in- 
judiciously chosen."  "  The  men  were 
very  much  weakened,"  "  unable  to  un- 
dergo any  fatigue,"  even  "  to  carry  their 
knapsacks."  "At  Balaklava,  they  built 
their  huts  on  a  very  unhealthy  site."  Sir 
John  Hall,  Inspector-General  of  Hospi- 
tals, referring  to  this,  said,  "  I  protested 
against  it,  in  the  strongest  way  I  could, 
but  without  effect ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  shortly  after  the  men  had  spot- 
ted fever."  *  Dr.  Hanbury  says,  "  No- 
vember, 1854.  Health  of  the  army  rap- 
idly deteriorated  from  defective  diet, 
harassing  duties,  hardships,  privations, 
and  exposures  to  the  inclement  season." 
"  Cholera  increased  ;  cold,  wet,  innutri- 
tions and  irritating  diet  produced  dysen- 
tery, congestion  and  disorganization  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and 
scurvy."  January,  1855,  he  says,  "  Fe- 
ver and  bowel  affections  indicated  morbid 
action ;  scurvy  and  gangrene  indicated 
privation  and  exposures." 

The  surgeon  of  the  Thirty  -  Fourth 
Regiment  writes:  "November,  1854. 
Cholera  broke  out.  It  rained  constantly. 
Troops  had  no  other  protection  from  the 
damp  ground  than  a  single  wet  blanket." 
"  Without  warm  clothing,  on  short  al- 
lowance of  provisions,  in  want  of  fuel." 
"  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  regiment 
deteriorated  rapidly:  56  per  cent,  of  the 
men  admitted  to  the  hospital." 

Forty-First  Regiment,  November  and 
December.  "  No  respite  from  severe  du- 
ties ;  weather  cold  and  wet ;  clothing  ill- 
adapted  for  such  climate  and  service; 
disease  rapidly  increased;  70  per  cent, 
of  the  men  in  the  hospital  in  two 
months." 

Thirty-  Third    Regiment,    December, 

1854.     "  Cold  and  wet  weather,  coupled 

with  insufScient  food,  fuel,  and  clothing, 

and  severe  and  arduous  duties,  all  com- 

. bined  to  keep  up  the  sickness;  48.8  per 

*  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
British  Army,  p.  178. 


cent,  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  this 
month." 

Twentieth  Regiment.  "  The  impover- 
ished condition  of  the  blood,  dependent 
on  long  use  of  improper  diet,  exposure 
to  wet  and  cold,  and  want  of  sufficient 
clothing  and  rest,  had  become  evident." 
"  Scurvy,  diarrhoea,  frost-bite,  and  ulcer- 
ation of  the  feet  followed." 

First  Regiment.  "  December,  1854. 
Scarcely  a  soldier  in  perfect  health,  from 
sleeping  on  damp  ground,  in  wet  cloth- 
ing, and  no  change  of  dress ;  cooking 
the  worst;  field -hospital  over-crowded." 
"January,  1855.  Type  of  disease  be- 
coming more  unequivocally  the  result  of 
bad  feeding,  exposure,  and  other  hard- 
ships." 

Thirtieth  Regiment.  "  Duties  and  em- 
ployments extremely  severe  ;  exposure 
protracted  ;  no  means  of  personal  clean- 
liness ;  clothing  infested  with  vermin ; 
since  Nov.  14,  short  allowance  of  meat, 
and,  on  some  days,  of  biscuit,  sometimes 
no  sugar,  once  no  rice ;  food  sometimes 
spoiled  In  cooking;  tents  leaked;  floors 
and  bedding  wet ;  sanitary  efiiciency  de- 
teriorated in  a  decided  manner." 

These  quotations  are  but  samples  of 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  similar 
statements,  showing  the  immediate  con- 
nection between  privations,  exposures, 
and  hardships,  and  depression  of  life  and 
abundant  disease. 

Dr.  Sutherland  went  through  all  the 
camps,  and  makes  similar  statements. 
"  The  damp,  unventllated,  and  undralned 
huts,  in  some  parts  of  the  camp,  produced 
consequences  similar  to  those  in  cellar- 
dwellings  at  home,"  —  that  is,  typhus  and 
typhoid  diseases.  "  The  half-buried  huts 
of  the  Sardinian  camp  furnished  a  large 
proportion  of  fever  cases  among  their 
occupants."  "  That  beautiful  village  of 
Balaklava  was  allowed  to  become  a  hot- 
bed of  pestilence,  so  that  fever,  dysentery, 
and  cholera,  in  It  and  its  vicinity  and 
on  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  were  abun- 
dant." "  Filth,  manure,  offal,  dead  car- 
casses, had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  to 
such  an  extent,  that  we  found,  on  our 
arrival,  in  March,  1855,  it  would  have 
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required  the  labor  of  three  hundred  men 
to  remove  the  local  causes  of  disease  be- 
foi-e  the  warm  weather  set  in."*  Gen- 
eral Airey  said :  "  The  French  Gen- 
eral Canrobert  came  to  me,  complain- 
ing of  the  condition  in  which  his  men 
were.  He  said  '  they  were  dying  in  the 
mud.' "  f 

Dr.  Bryce,  one  of  the  army-sui'geons 
in  that  war,  says,  in  his  book :  "  The 
British  army  was  exhausted  by  over- 
work and  the  deficiency  of  everything 
that  would  sustain  health  and  strength." 

When  the  soldier,  overcome  by  these 
morbific  influences,  became  sick,  and  was 
taken  to  the  hospital,  he  was  still  com- 
pelled to  suffer,  and  often  sank  under,  the 
privation  of  those  comforts  and  means  of 
restoration  which  the  sick  at  home  usual- 
ly enjoy. 

Dr.  Sutherland  says :  "  The  hospitals 
at  Scutari  were  magnificent  buildings, 
apparently  admirably  adapted  to  their 
purpose ;  but,  when  carefully  examined, 
they  were  found  to  be  little  better  than 
pest-houses."  % 

Under  direction  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, the  hospitals  were  cleansed  and 
ventilated,  and  the  patients  allowed  more 
room.  In  the  first  three  weeks  of  these 
improvements,  the  mortality  from  diseas- 
es fell  to  one-half;  in  the  second  three 
weeks,  to  one-third;  in  the  third,  to  one- 
fifth  ;  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  periods, 
to  one-tenth  of  that  which  prevailed  be- 
fore they  were  begun.  § 

The  reform  was  carried  through  the 
whole  army,  camp  and  barracks,  Govern- 
ment supplies,  and  soldiers'  habits  and 
exposures;  and  the  mortality  from  dis- 
eases, which  had  been  at  the  annual  rate 
of  114  per  cent,  in  January,  and  83  per 
cent,  in  February,  fell  to  19  per  cent,  in 
April  and  May,  5  per  cent,  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  1.6  per  cent,  in  the  winter 
following.  II 

*  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  —  Re- 
port on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  British 
Army.,  p.  335. 

t  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Bnt- 
ish  Army.,  p  97. 

X  lb.,  p.  SSI.    §  lb.,  p.  365.     II  lb.,  p.  524. 


The  exposures,  privations,  and  suffer- 
ings of  our  own  army  in  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain,  heart-rending  even 
at  this  distance  of  time,  were  sufficient  to 
account  for  much  of  the  terrible  sickness 
and  mortality  that  prostrated  and  de- 
stroyed the  men.  They  were  at  times 
in  want  of  food,  clothing,  and  tents ;  and 
yet,  in  the  new  and  unsettled  country,  in 
the  wilderness  and  forest,  they  performed 
great  labors.  "  Long  and  unremitting 
exposures  to  wet,  cold,  and  fatigue,  with 
a  diet  which,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, could  not  prove  nutritious,  ex- 
hausted the  vital  principle,  and  diarrhoea 
and  typhus  fever  supervened.  The  pro- 
duction of  animal  putrefaction  and  excre- 
mentitious  materials  were  also  sources 
of  these  diseases.  Armies  always  accu- 
mulate these  noxious  principles  about 
their  encampments  in  a  few  days,  when 
attention  is  not  called  to  their  daily  re- 
moval." *  Feeble,  and  destitute  of  cloth- 
ing and  provisions,  they  invaded  Canada 
atthe  end  of  the  autumn  in  1813.  "During 
the  whole  of  October  and  part  of  Novem- 
ber, most  of  them  were  subjected  to  ex- 
cessive fatigues,  and  exposed  in  open 
boats  on  the  lake,  when  it  rained  almost 
every  day."  "  On  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber the  weather  became  intensely  cold, 
and  remained  so  all  winter.  In  addition 
to  their  great  fatigue,  most  of  them  lost 
their  extra  clothing  and  blankets  on  their 
march  and  in  the  battle  of  the  11th. 
Even  the  sick  had  no  covering  but  tents 
until  January.  Provisions  were  scarce, 
and  of  a  bad  quality.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, sickness  and  mortality  were 
very  great."  "Nearly  one -half  of  the 
army,"  47  per  cent.,  "  were  unfit  for  du- 
ty."t  --'      ■      _         _ 

"  Through  the  following  winter,  the  want 
of  necessaries  for  the  support  of  the  en- 
feebled and  wretched  soldier  was  most  se- 
verely felt.  The  poor  subsistence  which 
bread  of  the  worst  quality  afforded  was 
almost  the  only  support  which  could  be 
had  for  seven  weeks."     "  The  sickness, 

*  Dr.  Mann,  Medical  Sketches,  p.  64. 
t  Dr.   Lovell,   quoted   by  Mann,   Medical 
Sketches,  p.  119. 
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deaths,  and  distress  at  French  Mills  ex- 
cited much  alarm.  This  great  mortality 
had  obvious  causes  for  its  existence." 
"  Predispositions  to  sickness,  the  efiects 
of  obvious  causes,  the  comfortless  condi- 
tion of  men  exposed  to  cold,  wanting  the 
common  necessaries  of  life  to  support 
them  in  their  exhausted  states."  Dr. 
Lovell  adds  :  "  It  was  impossible  for 
the  sick  to  be  restored  with  nothing  to 
subsist  upon  except  damaged  bread."  * 
Among  the  causes  of  the  c^bundant  sick- 
ness, in  March,  along  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier, given  by  the  surgeons,  were  "  severe 
duty  during  the  inclement  weather,  ex- 
posure on  the  lake  in  open  transports, 
bad  bread  made  of  damaged  flour,  either 
not  nutritious  or  absolutely  deleterious, 
bad  water  impregnated  with  the  product 
of  vegetable  putrefaction,  and  the  effluvia 
from  materials  of  animal  production  with 
which  the  air  was  replete."  f  "  The  ar- 
ray, in  consequence  of  its  stationary  posi- 
tion, suffered  from  diseases  aggravated  by 
filth  accumulated  in  its  vicinity."  "  The 
clothing  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  the 
men  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  even 
this  short  allowance  failed  to  reach  them 
in  due  season."  %  "  The  woollen  gar- 
ments have  not  been  issued  until  the 
warm  weather  of  summer  commenced, 
when  winter  finds  them  either  naked  or 
clad  in  their  summer  dresses,  perishing 
with  cold."  § 

The  camps  were  sometimes  in  mala- 
rious districts.  "  At  Fort  George  and 
the  vicinity,  the  troops  were  exposed  to 
intense  heat  during  the  day  and  to  cold 
and  chilly  atmosphere  at  night."  "  The 
diseases  consequent  to  this  exposure,  ty- 
phus and  intermittent  fever,  dysentery 
and  diarrhoea,"  and  "  but  little  more 
than  half  of  the  men  were  fit  for  duty."  || 

Gen.  Scott  wrote  from  Mexico,  Febru- 
ary 14,  1848  :  "  The  army  is  also  suffer- 
ing from  the  want  of  necessary  clothing. 
The  new  troops  are  as  destitute  as  the 
others.  They  were  first  told  that  they 
should  find  abundant  supplies   at  New 

*  Mann,  Medical  Sketches,  pp.  120,  121. 
t  lb.,  p.  78.  t  lb.,  p.  92. 

§  lb.,  p.  124.  II  lb.,  p.  204. 


Orleans,  next  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  finally 
here."  * 

There  is  ever  a  danger  of  the  sensibil- 
ities and  perceptive  faculties  becoming 
blunted  by  exposui'e  to  and  familiarity 
with  offensive  effluvia.  "  The  General 
repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  of- 
ficers at  Fort  George  to  the  filthy  state 
and  foul  effluvia  of  their  camp,  but  they 
perceived  no  offensive  odor ;  their  olfac- 
tories had  lost  their  acuteness,  and  failed 
to  warn  them  of  the  noisome  gases  that 
pervaded  the  atmosphere."  f  If  the  offi- 
cers fail  of  their  duty  as  housekeepers  to 
see  that  everything  in  the  camp  and  tents 
is  clean  and  healthy,  the  men  fall  into 
negligent  habits,  and  become  dirty  and 
sick.  It  was  the  "  total  want  of  good  po- 
lice "  that  reduced  the  regiment  already 
referred  to  from  900  to  200  fit  for  duty. 
On  the  other  hand,  "  The  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery, always  subject  to  correct  discipline, 
with  quarters  and  encampments  always 
in  the  best  state,  and  the  men  mostly  neat 
and  clean,  suffered  less  by  disease  than 
any  on  the  northern  frontier,  Their  bet- 
ter health  may  be  much  imputed  to  clean- 
liness." X 

Itch  and  lice,  the  natural  progeny  of 
negligence  and  uncleanness,  often  find 
their  home  in  the  army.  Pringle,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  said  that 
"  itch  was  the  most  general  distemper 
among  soldiers."  Personal  and  house- 
hold vermin  seem  to  have  an  instinctive 
apprehension  of  the  homes  that  are  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  flock  to  the  families 
and  dwellings  where  washing  and  sweep- 
ing are  not  the  paramount  law  and  un- 
failing habit.  They  are  found  in  the 
houses  and  on  the  bodies  of  the  filthy 
and  negligent  everywhere.  They  espe- 
cially delight  in  living  with  those  who 
rarely  change  their  body-linen  and  bed-(' 
ding.  They  were  carried  into  and  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  new  barracks 
of  Camp  Cameron  in  Cambridge,  Massa-  [ 

*  Executive  Documents,  TJ.  S.,  1848,  Vol. 
Vll.  p.  1224. 

t  Mann,  Medical  Sketches,  p.  66. 
i  lb.,  p.  39. 
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chusetts  ;  but  they  are  never  found  in 
the  Boston  House  of  Correction,  which 
receives  its  recruits  from  the  filthiest  dens 
of  iniquity,  because  the  enei'getic  mas- 
ter enforces  thorough  cleansing  on  every 
new-comer,  and  continues  it  so  long  as 
he  remains. 

The  camps  and  police  of  the  present 
Union  army,  though  better  than  the  av- 
erage of  others  and  far  above  some,  are 
yet  not  in  as  healthy  condition  as  they 
might  be.  The  Report  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
December,  1861,  says:  "Of  the  camps 
inspected,  5  per  cent,  were  in  admirable 
order,  45  per  cent,  fairly  clean  and  well 
policed.  The  condition  of  26  per  cent, 
was  negligent  and  slovenly,  and  that  of 
24  per  cent,  decidedly  bad,  filthy,  and 
dangerous."*  The  same  Report  adds: 
"  On  the  whole,  a  very  marked  and  grat- 
ifying improvement  has  occurred  during 
the  summer."  And  that  improvement 
has  been  going  on  ever  since.  Yet  the 
description  of  a  camp  at  Grafton,  Vir- 
ginia, in  March,  shows  that  there  a  ve- 
ry bad  and  dangerous  state  of  things 
existed  at  that  time,  and  "  one-seventh 
of  the  regiment  was  sick  and  unfit  for 
duty  " ;  but  the  bold  and  clear  report  of 
Dr.  Hammond  of  the  United  States  Ar- 
my produced  a  decided  and  favorable 
change,  and  "  the  regiment  has  now  less 
than  the  average  amount  of  sickness."  f 

The  hospitals  of  the  army  are  mostly 
buildings  erected  for  other  purposes,  and 
not  fitted  for  their  present  use  ;  and  the 
sudden  influx  of  a  large  military  popu- 
lation, with  its  usual  amount  of  sickness, 
has  often  crowded  these  receptacles  of 
the  suffering  soldiers.  For  want  of  ex- 
perience on  the  part  of  the  officers,  sur- 
geons, nurses,  and  men,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  establishments,  they  are 
sometimes  in  very  bad  and  unhealthy 
condition.  In  Cumberland,  Maryland, 
fifteen  buildings  were  occupied  by  about 
five  hundred  patients.  These  buildings 
had  been  warehouses,  hotels,  etc.,  with  few 
or  none  of  the  conveniences  for  the  sick. 

*  p.  23. 

t  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  No.  41. 


They  were  densely  crowded ;  in  some  the 
men  were  "  lying  on  the  floor  as  thickly  as 
they  could  be  packed."  One  room  with 
960  feet  of  air  contained  four  patients. 
Dr.  Hammond's  description  of  the  eighty- 
thi'ee  rooms  and  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tients in  them  seems  to  justify  the  terms 
he  frequently  uses.  "  Plalls  very  dirty." 
"  Rooms  dismal  and  badly  ventilated." 
"  Utmost  confusion  appears  to  exist  about 
each  hospital ;  consequently,  duties  are 
neglected,  and  a  state  of  the  most  dis- 
gusting want  of  cleanliness  exists."  * 
Happily,  the  wise  and  generous  sugges- 
tions of  the  surgeon  were  carried  out,  and 
with  the  best  results.  This  hospital  was 
an  exception  ;  but  it  shows  the  need  of 
intelligent  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 


CROWDED    QUARTERS. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  soldier's 
dwelling,  his  tent  and  barrack,  will  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  endurable  dimen- 
sions in  the  campaign,  for  there  is  a 
seeming  necessity  for  this  economy  of 
room ;  but  in  garrisons,  stations,  and  can- 
tonments, and  even  in  encampments  in 
time  of  peace,  this  necessity  ceases,  and 
there  is  a  power  at  least,  if  not  a  dis- 
position, to  give  a  more  liberal  supply 
of  house-  and  lodging-room  to  the  army, 
and  a  better  opportunity  for  rest  and  re- 
cuperation. In  common  dwelling-hous- 
es, under  favorable  circumstances,  each 
sleeper  is  usually  allowed  from  500  to 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  space:  a  chamber  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  feet  square  and  eight 
feet  high,  with  1,800  to  2,048  feet  of  air, 
is  considered  a  good  lodging-room  for 
two  persons.  This  gives  900  to  1,024 
feet  of  air  for  each.  The  prudent  al- 
ways have  some  means  of  admitting 
fresh  air,  or  some  way  for  the  foul 
air  to  escape,  by  an  open  window,  or 
an  opening  into  the  chimney,  or  both. 
K  such  a  room  be  occupied  by  three 
lodgers,  it  is  crowded,  and  the  air  be- 
comes perceptibly  foul  in  the  night. 
Sometimes  more   are   allowed   to   sleep 

*  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission^  No.  41. 
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"within  a  room  of  this  size;  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  necessity,  or  of  lower  sensibil- 
ity, and  is  not  healthy.  They  do  not 
find  sufficient  oxygen  to  purify  or  de- 
carbonize their  blood  through  the  night ; 
they  consequently  are  not  refreshed,  nor 
invigorated  and  fully  prepared  for  the 
labors  of  the  following  day. 

No  nation  has  made  this  liberal  and 
proper  provision  of  lodging-room  for  its 
sleeping  soldiers  in  peace  or  in  war,  in 
garrison  or  in  the  encampment. 

The  British  army-regulations  formerly 
allowed  400  to  500  cubic  feet  for  each  sol- 
dier in  barracks  in  temperate  climates, 
and  480  to  600  in  tropical  climates.  The 
new  regulations  allow  600  feet  in  tem- 
perate climates.*  But  the  356  barracks 
at  the  various  military  stations  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  give  the  soldiers 
much  less  breathing-room  than  the  more 
recent  regulations  require.     Of  these, 

3  allow  100  to  200  feet  for  each  man. 

27    "      200  to  300    "  " 

123     "      300  to  400  "  " 

125    "      400  to  500  "  " 

59    "      500  to  600    "  " 

19    "      600  to  800    "  "     t 

The  French  Government  allows  444 
feet  for  each  infantry  soldier,  and  518 
feet  for  each  man  in  the  cavalry. 

The  British  soldiers,  at  these  home-sta- 
tions, have  less  breathing-space  and  are 
subject  to  more  foulness  of  air  than  the 
people  of  England  in  civil  life ;  and  the 
natural  consequence  was  discovered  by 
the  investigation  of  the  Military  Sanitary 
Commission,  that  consumption  and  oth- 
er diseases  of  the  lungs  were  much  more 
prevalent  and  fatal  among  these  soldiers, 
who  were  originally  possessed  of  perfect 
constitutions  and  health,  than  among  the 
people  at  large.  The  mortality'  from  con- 
sumption and  other  diseases  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  amona  the  Household  Cav- 
alry, the  Queen's  Body-Guard,  and  the 
most  perfectly  formed  men  in  the  king- 
dom, was  25  per  cent.,  among  the  Dra- 
goon  Guards  59  per  cent.,  among  the 

*  Report  of  Barrack  Commission,  p.  160. 
t  Report  on  the  Saniiary   Condition  of  the 
British  Army,  p.  439. 


Infantry  of  the  Line  115  per  cent.,  and 
among  the  Foot-Guards  172  per  cent, 
greater  than  it  was  among  the  males  of 
the  same  ages  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  and  consumption  was  the  prevail- 
ing cause  of  death. 

The  huts  of  the  British  army  are  of 
various  sizes,  holding  from  twenty-five  to 
seventy-two  men,  and  allowing  from  146 
to.  165  cubic  feet  for  each.  The  "  Ports- 
mouth hut "  is  the  favorite.  It  is  twenty- 
seven  feet  long,  fifteen  feet  wide,  walls 
six  feet,  and  ridge  twelve  feet  high. 
This  holds  twenty-five  men,  and  allows 
146  feet  of  air  to  each  man.  All  these 
huts  have  windows,  and  most  of  them  are 
ventilated  through  openings  under  the 
eaves  or  just  below  the  ridge,  and  some 
through  both. 

Some  of  the  temporary  barracks  erect- 
ed at  Newport  News,  Virginia,  are  one 
hundred  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  wide, 
and  twelve  and  a  half  feet  high  at  the 
ridge,  and  accommodate  seventy-six  men, 
giving  each  360  feet  of  air.  Some  are 
larger,  and  allow  more  space ;  others  al- 
low less;  in  one  each  man  has  only  169 
feet  of  breathing-space.  All  these  build- 
ings are  well  supplied  with  windows, 
which  serve  also  for  ventilators. 

In  forts,  the  garrisons  are  usually  more 
liberally  supplied  with  sleeping-room,  yet, 
on  emergencies,  they  are  densely  crowd- 
ed. At  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor, 
two  regiments  were  temporarily  station- 
ed, in  the  summer  of  1861.  There  was 
one  large  barrack  divided  into  some  large 
and  many  small  rooms,  and  there  was  the 
usual  supply  of  rooms  in  the  casemates. 
There  was  one  range  of  rooms  in  the  bar- 
rack, each  sixteen  feet  six  inches  long, 
seven  feet  four  inches  high,  and  varying 
in  width  from  ten  feet  eight  inches  to 
thirteen  feet  two  inches.  In  most  of 
these  rooms,  including  two  of  the  narrow- 
est, twelve  men  slept.  They  had  from 
105  to  119  feet  of  air  for  each  one. 
There  was  a  large  window  in  each  room, 
which  was  opened  at  night,  and  might 
have  served  for  healthy  ventilation,  ex- 
cept that  there  was  an  accumulation  of 
disOTstins  filth  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
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building,  on  that  side,  sending  forth  of- 
fensive and  noisome  effluvia,  and  render- 
ing it  doubtful  which  was  the  most  disa- 
greeable and  dangerous,  the  foul  air  with- 
in or  the  foul  atmosphere  without.  In 
two  of  the  casemate-rooms,  holding  sixty 
and  seventy-five  men  respectively,  each 
man  had  144  and  180  feet  of  air.  At 
Fort  Independence,  in  the  same  harbor,  a 
battalion  was  stationed,  and  slept  in  thir- 
teen casemate-rooms,  where  the  men  had 
from  150  to  297  feet  of  air.  All  the  case- 
mate-rooms, being  in  the  thick  walls,  and 
covered  with  earth,  in  both  forts,  were  cold 
and  damp,  and  many  of  them  were  kept 
comfortable  only  by  fires,  even  in  June. 

The  ten  new  barracks  at  Camp  Cam- 
eron, in  Cambridge,  when  full,  according 
to  the  plan,  give  each  soldier  202  feet  of 
air  for  respiration ;  but  in  August  last, 
when  densely  filled,  as  some  of  them 
were,  the  proportion  of  air  for  each  man 
was  reduced  to  120  feet.  The  doors  and 
windows  were  left  open  at  night,  howev- 
er, and  obviated  in  some  degree  the  evil 
eifects  of  the  crowding. 


The  portable  house  must  necessarily 
be  as  small  as  possible,  and  must  be  made 
to  give  its  occupants  the  smallest  endura- 
ble space.  The  English  bell-tent  con- 
tains 512  cubic  feet,  and  lodges  twelve 
to  fifteen  men,  when  on  march,  and  eight 
to  twelve  men  in  camp,  affording  34  to 
64  feet  of  breathing-space  for  each. 
Quartermaster-General  Airey  says  this 
is  the  best  tent  in  use. 

The  American  tents  are  of  many  vari- 
eties in  shape  and  size.  The  Sibley  tent 
gives  1,052  feet  to  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
and  sometimes  to  twenty  men,  being  53 
to  62  feet  for  each.  The  Fremont  tent 
is  somewhat  larger,  and,  as  used  in  the 
cavalry  camp  at  Readville,  gave  the  men 
more  air  than  the  Sibley.  Both  of  these 
have  means  of  ventilation.  The  wedge- 
tent,  being  the  simplest  in  structure,  is 
most  easily  pitched,  struck,  and  packed 
by  the  soldiers,  and  therefore  used  by  58 
per  cent,  of  the  regiments  of  the  Union 


army,  six  men  sleeping  in  each.  But, 
as  occupied  by  two  of  the  regiments  in 
Massachusetts,  in  the  summer  of  1861,  it 
was  the  most  crowded  and  unhealthy. 
Those  used  by  the  Second  Regiment  at 
West  Roxbury,  and  the  Ninth  at  Long 
Island,  (in  Boston  Harbor,)  were  twelve 
and  a  half  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide,  and 
six  feet  high  to  the  ridge,  and  held  twelve 
men.  Each  sleeper  had  8J  square  feet 
of  floor  to  rest  upon,  and  25  cubic  feet 
of  air  to  breathe  through  the  night,  with 
no  ventilation,  except  what  air  passed  in 
through  the  door- way,  when  left  open, 
and  through  the  porous  cloth  that  cover- 
ed the  tent.  Some  of  the  tents  of  one 
of  the  regiments  encamped  at  Worcester 
had  56  feet  of  floor-surface,  and  160  feet 
of  air,  which  was  divided  among  six  men, 
giving  each  27  feet  of  air. 

In  all  the  camps  of  Massachusetts,  and 
of  most  armies  everywhere,  economy, 
not  only  of  room  within  the  tents,  but  of 
ground  where  they  are  placed,  seems  to 
be  deemed  very  important,  even  on  those 
fields  where  there  is  opportunity  for  in- 
definite expansion  of  the  encampment. 
The  British  army -regulations  prescribe 
three  plans  of  arranging  the  tents.  The 
most  liberal  and  loose  arrangement  gives 
to  each  soldier  eighty  square  feet  of 
ground,  the  next  gives  forty-two,  and 
the  most  compact  allows  twenty-seven 
feet,  without  and  within  his  tent.  These 
are  densities  of  population  equal  to  hav- 
ing 348,000,  664,000,  and  1,008,829  peo- 
ple on  a  square  mile.  But  enormous  and 
Incredible  as  this  condensation  of  human- 
ity may  seem,  we,  in  Massachusetts,  have 
beaten  it,  In  one  Instance  at  least.  In 
the  camp  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  at  Long 
Island,  the  tents  were  placed  In  compact 
rows,  and  touched  each  other  on  the  two 
sides  and  at  the  back.  Between  the  al- 
ternate rows  there  were  narrow  lanes, 
barely  wide  enough  for  carriages  to  pass. 
Thus  arranged,  the  men,  when  In  their 
tents,  were  packed  at  the  rate  of  1,1 52,000 
on  a  square  mile,  or  one  man  on  every 
twenty -two  square  feet,  including  the 
lanes  between,  as  well  as  the  ground  un- 
der, the  tents. 
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The  city  of  London  has  17,678  persons 
on  a  square  mile,  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent, including  the  open  spaces,  streets, 
squares,  and  parks.  East  London,  the 
densest  and  most  unhealthy  district,  has 
175,816  on  a  mile.  Boston,  including 
East  and  South  Boston,  but  not  Washing- 
ton Village,  has  50,805  on  a  mile ;  and 
the  Broad -Street  section,  densely  filled 
■with  Irish  families,  had,  when  last  exam- 
ined for  this  purpose,  in  1845,  a  density 
of  population  at  the  rate  of  413,000  on 
the  same  space. 

RESULTS    OF   SANITARY   REFORMS. 

The  errors  and  losses  which  have  been 
adverted  to  are  not  all  constant  nor  uni- 
versal :  not  every  army  is  hungry,  or  has 
bad  cookery ;  not  every  one  encamps  in 
malarious  spots,  or  sleeps  in  crowded  tents, 
or  is  cold,  wet,  or  overworked  :  but,  so  far 
as  the  internal  history  of  military  life  has 
been  revealed,  they  have  been  and  are 
sufficiently  frequent  to  produce  a  great- 
er depression  of  force,  more  sickness, 
and  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  among  the 
soldiery  than  are  found  to  exist  among 
civilians.  Every  failure  to  meet  the  nat- 
ural necessities  or  wants  of  the  animal 
body,  in  respect  to  food,  air,  cleanliness, 
and  protection,  has,  in  its  own  way,  and 
in  its  due  proportion,  diminished  the  pow- 
er that  might  otherwise  have  been  cre- 
ated ;  and  every  misapphcation  has  again 
reduced  that  vital  capital  which  was  al- 
ready at  a  discount.  These  first  bind  the 
strong  man,  and  then,  exposing  him  to 
morbific  influences,  rob  him  of  his  health. 
Perhaps  in  none  of  the  common  affairs 
of  the  world  do  men  allow  so  large  a  part 
of  the  power  they  raise  and  the  means 
they  gather  for  any  purpose  to  be  lost, 
before  they  reach  their  object  and  strike 
their  final  and  effective  blow,  as  the  rulers 
of  nations  allow  to  be  lost  in  the  gather- 
ing and  application  of  human  force  to 
the  purposes  of  war.  And  this  is  mainly 
because  those  rulers  do  not  study  and 
regard  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the 
living  machines  with  which  they  operate, 
and  the  vital  forces  that  move  them,  as 


faithfully  as  men  in  civil  life  study  and 
regard  the  conditions  of  the  dead  ma- 
chines they  use,  and  the  powers  of  water 
and  steam  that  propel  them,  and  form 
their  plans  accordingly. 

But  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  this  re- 
spect.   From  a  careful  and  extended  in- 
quiry into  the  diseases  of  the  army  and 
their  causes,  it  is  manifest  that  they  do  not 
necessarily  belong  to  the  profession  of 
war.     Although  sickness  has  been  more 
prevalent,  and  death  in  consequence  more 
frequent,  in  camps  and  military  stations 
than  in  the  dwellings  of  peace,  this  ex- 
cess is  not  unavoidable,  but  may  be  most- 
ly, if  not  entirely,  prevented.     Men  are 
not  more  sick  because  they  are  soldiers 
and  live  apart  from  their  homes,  but  be- 
cause they  are  exposed  to  conditions  or 
indulge  in  habits  that  would  produce  the 
same  results  in  civil  as  in  military  life. 
"Wherever  civilians  have  fallen  into  these 
conditions  and  habits,  they  have  suffered  in 
the  same  way;  and  wherever  the  army  has 
been  redeemed  from  these,  sickness  and 
mortality  have  diminished,  and  the  health 
and  efficiency  of  the  men  have  improved. 
Great  Britain  has  made   and  is  still 
making  great  and  successful  efforts  to  re- 
form the  sanitary  condition  of  her  army. 
The  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
troops  in  the  Crimea  in  1856  and  1857 
has  already  been  described.     The  reduc- 
tion of  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  caus- 
ed by  disease,  from  1,142  to  13  in  a  thou- 
sand, in  thirteen  months,  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  Government  to  the  real  state  of 
matters  in  the  army,  and  to  their  own 
connection  with  it.     They  saw  that  the 
excess  of  sickness  and  death  among  the 
troops   had   its  origin  in    circumstances 
and  conditions  which  they  could  control, 
and  then  they  began  to  feel  the  respon- 
sibility resting  upon  them  for  the  health 
and  life  of  their  soldiers.      On   further 
investigation,  they  discovered   that   sol- 
diers in  active  service  everywhere  suffer- 
ed more  by  sickness  and  death  than  civil- 
ians at  home,  and  then  they  very  natu- 
rally concluded  that  a  similar  application 
of  sanitary  measures  and  enforcement  of 
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the  sanitary  laws  would  be  as  advanta- 
geous to  the  health  and  life  of  the  men 
at  all  other  places  as  in  the  Crimea. 
A  thorough  reform  was  determined  up- 
on, and  carried  out  with  signal  suc- 
cess in  all  the  military  stations  at  home 
and  abroad.  "  The  late  Lord  Herbert, 
first  in  a  royal  commission,  then  in  a 
commission  for  carrying  out  its  recom- 
mendations, and  lastly  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  in  Lord  Palmerston's  ad- 
ministration, neglecting  the  enjoyments 
which  high  rank  and  a  splendid  fortune 
placed  at  his  command,  devoted  himself 
to  the  sanitary  reform  of  the  army."  * 
He  saw  that  the  health  of  the  soldiers  was 
perilled  more  "  by  bad  sanitary  arrange- 
ments than  by  climate,"  and  that  these 
could  be  amended.  "  He  had  some  cour- 
ageous colleagues,  among  whom  I  must 
name  as  the  foremost  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, who  shares  without  diminishing  his 
glory."  f  Both  of  these  great  sanitary 
reformers  sacrificed  themselves  for  the 
good  of  the  suffering  and  perishing  sol- 
dier. ""  Lord  Herbert  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-one,  broken  down  by  work  so  en- 
tirely that  his  medical  attendants  hardly 
knew  to  what  to  attribute  his  death."  % 
Although  he  probed  the  evil  to  the  very 
bottom,  and  boldly  laid  bare  the  time- 
honored  abuses,  neglects,  and  ignorance 
of  the  natural  laws,  whence  so  much 
sickness  had  sprung  to  waste  the  army, 
yet  he  "  did  not  think  it  enough  to  point 
out  evils  in  a  report ;  he  got  commis- 
sions of  practical  men  to  put  an  end  to 
them."§  A  new  and  improved  code  of 
medical  regulations,  and  a  new  and  ra- 
tional system  of  sanitary  administration, 
suited  to  the  wants  and  liabilities  of  the 
human  body,  were  devised  and  adopted 
for  the  British  army,  and  their  conditions 
are  established  and  carried  out  with  the 
most  happy  results. 

These  new  systems  connect  with  ev- 
ery corps  of  the  army  the  means  of  pro- 

*  Dr.  Farr,  in  Journal  of  the  London  Statis- 
tical Society,  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  472. 
t  Ibid. 

t  MS.  Letter  of  Dr.  Sutherland. 
§  Dr.  Farr,  ubi  supra. 


tecting  the  health  of  the  men,  as  well  as 
of  healing  their  diseases. 

"  The  Medical  Department  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  includes,  — 

"  1.  Director-General,  who  is  the  sole 
responsible  administrative  head  of  the 
medical  service. 

"  2.  Three  Heads  of  Departments,  to 
aid  the  Director-General  with  their  ad- 
vice, and  to  work  the  routine-details. 

"  A  Medical  Head,  to  give  advice  and  as- 
sistance on  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
medical  service  and  hospitals  of  the  army. 

"  A  Sanitary  Head,  to  give  advice  and 
assistance  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  hygiene  of  the  army. 

"  A  Statistical  Head,  who  will  keep 
the  medical  statistics,  case-books,  meteor- 
ological registers,"  etc.* 

Besides  these  medical  officers,  there 
are  an  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  a 
Deputy  Inspector-  General  of  Hospitals, 
Staff  and  Regimental  Surgeons,  Staff 
and  Regimental  Assistant-Surgeons,  and 
Apothecaries. 

The  British  army  is  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  these  medical  officers.  For 
the  army  of  118,000  men  there  were  pro- 
vided one  thousand  and  seventy-five  med- 
ical officers  under  full  pay  In  1859.  Four 
hundred  and  seventy  surgeons  and  as- 
sistant-surgeons were  attached  to  the 
hundred  regiments  of  infantry,  f 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  medical  offi- 
cer to  keep  constant  watch  over  all  the 
means  and  habits  of  life  among  the  troops, 
—  "  to  see  that  all  regulations  for  protect- 
ing the  health  of  troops,  in  barracks,  gar- 
risons, stations,  or  camps,  are  duly  observ- 
ed." "  He  is  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  barracks,"  "  as  to 
their  cleanliness,  within  and  without,  their 
ventilation,  warming,  and  lighting,"  "  as 
to  the  drainage,  ash-pits,  offal,"  etc.  "  He 
is  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  rations  are 
good,  that  the  kitchen -utensils  are  suffi- 
cient and  in  good  order,  and  that  the 
cooking  is  sufficiently  varied."  f 

*  Army  Medical  Regulations,  p.  27,  etc. 
t  Report  of  the  Army  Medical  Department 
for  1859. 

\  Army  Medical  Regulations,  p.  29. 
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Nothing  in  the  condition,  circumstan- 
ces, or  habits  ot"  the  men,  that  can  aflect 
their  heahh,  must  be  allowed  to  escape 
the  notice  of  these  medical  otScers. 

In  every  plan  for  the  location  or  move- 
ment of  any  body  of  troops,  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  principal  medical  oificer 
first  to  ascertain  the  effect  which  such 
movement  or  location  will  have  upon  the 
men,  and  advise  the  commander  accord- 
ingly. It  is  his  duty,  also,  to  inspect  all 
camp-sites  and  "  give  his  opinion  in  writ- 
ing on  the  salubrity  or  otherwise  of  the 
proposed  position,  with  any  recommenda- 
tions he  may  have  to  make  respecting 
the  drainage,  preparation  of  the  ground, 
distance  of  the  tents  or  huts  from  each 
other,  the  number  of  men  to  be  placed 
in  e<ich  tent  or  hut,  the  state  of  clean- 
liness, ventilation,  and  water-supply."* 
'•  The  sanitary  officer  shall  keep  up  a 
daily  inspection  of  the  whole  camp,  and 
especially  inform  himself  as  to  the  health 
»f  the  troops,  and  of  the  appearance  of 
any  zvTnotic  disease  among  them  ;  and  he 
shall  immediately,  on  being  informed  of 
the  appearance  of  any  such  disease,  ex- 
amine into  the  cause  of  the  same,  wheth- 
er such  disease  proceed  from,  or  is  aggra- 
vated by,  sanitarj-  defects  in  cleansing, 
drainage,  nuisances,  overcrowding,  de- 
fective ventilation,  bad  or  deficient  water- 
supply,  dampness,  marshy  ground,  or  from 
any  other  local  cause,  or  from  bad  or  de- 
ficient food,  intemperance,  unwholesome 
liquors,  fruit,  defective  clothing  or  shelter, 
exposure,  fatigue,  or  any  other  cause,  and 
report  immediately  to  the  commander  of 
the  forces,  on  such  causes,  and  the  re- 
medial measures  he  has  to  propose  for 
their  removal."  "  And  he  shall  report 
at  least  daily  on  the  progress  or  decline 
of  the  disease,  and  on  the  means  adopted 
for  the  removal  of  its  causes."  f 

Thus  the  British  army  is  furnished  with 
the  best  sanitary  instruction  the  nation 
can  afford,  to  guide  the  otficers  and  show 
the  men  how  to  live,  and  sustain  their 
strength  for  the  most  effective  labor  in 
the  service  of  the  country. 

*  Army  Medical  Regulations,  p.  83. 
t  lb.,  p.  8i. 


To  make  this  system  of  vigilant  watch- 
fulness over  the  health  of  the  men  the 
more  effectual,  the  medical  officer  of  each 
corps  is  required  to  make  weekly  returns 
to  the  principal  medical  oilicer  of  the 
command,  and  this  principal  officer 
makes  monthly  returns  to  the  central 
office  at  London.  These  weekly  and 
monthly  returns  include  all  the  matters 
that  relate  to  the  health  of  the  troops, 
"  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  bar- 
racks, quarters,  hospitals,  the  rations, 
clothing,  duties,  etc.,  of  the  troops,  and 
the  effects  of  these  on  their  health."  * 

Under  these  new  regulations,  the  exact 
condition  of  the  army  everywhere  is  al- 
ways open  to  the  eyes  of  medical  and 
sanitary  officers,  and  they  are  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  health  of  the  soldiers. 
The  consequence  has  been  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  condition  and  habits 
of  the  men.  Camps  have  been  better 
located  and  arranged.  Food  is  better 
supplied.  Cooking  is  more  varied,  and 
suited  to  the  digestive  powers.  The  old 
plan  of  boiling  seven  days  in  the  week 
is  abolished,  and  baking,  stewing,  and 
other  more  wholesome  methods  of  prepa- 
ration are  adopted  in  the  army-kitchens, 
witb  very  great  advantage  to  the  health 
of  the  men  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
military  service.  Sickness  has  diminish- 
ed and  mortality  very  greatly  lessened, 
and  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  has 
been  given  from  all  the  stations  of  the 
British  army  at  home  and  abroad,  that 
the  great  excess  of  disease  and  death 
among  the  troops  over  those  of  civilians 
at  home  is  needless,  and  that  health  and 
life  are  measured  out  to  the  soldier,  as 
well  as  to  the  citizen,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  fulfils  or  is  allowed 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  established  by  Na- 
ture for  his  being  here. 

The  last  army  medical  report  shows  the 
amount  and  rate  of  sickness  and  mortali- 
ty of  every  corps,  both  in  the  year  1859, 
under  the  new  system  of  watchfulness 
and  proper  provision,  and  at  a  former 
period,  under  the  old  re'glme  of  neg- 
lect. 

*  Army  Medical  Regulations,  p.  93. 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  EST   100,000* 

Annual  Average  for  10  years,  1837  to  1846.  1859 

Household  Cavalry 1,039      .....  427 

Dragoon-Guards 1.208          .        .        .        .  794 

Eoot-Guards 1,872 859 

Infantry  Regiments 1,706          ....  758 

Men  in  health}'  districts  of  England 723 
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The  Foot- Guards,  which  lost  annually 
1,415  from  diseases  of  the  chest  before 
the  reform,  lost  only  538  in  100,000  from 
the  same  cause  in  1859.* 

Among  the  infantry  of  the  line,  the  an- 
nnal  attacks  of  fever  were  reduced  to  a 
little  more  than  one-third,  and  the  deaths 
from  this  cause  to  two-fifths  of  their  former 
ratio.  The  cases  of  zymotic  disease  were 
diminished  33  per  cent,  and  the  mortali- 
ty from  this  class  of  maladies  was  reduced 
68  per  cent.f 

The  same  happy  accounts  of  improve- 
ment come  from  every  province  and  ev- 
ery military  station  where  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  placed  its  armies. 

*  Report  of  the  Army  Medical  Departmeird 
fw  1859,  p.  10.  , 

t  Ibid.        /^^      f^^^U«^6^ 


Our  present  army  is  in  better  condi- 
tion than  those  of  other  times  and  other 
nations ;  and  more  and  more  will  be  done 
for  this  end.  The  Government  has  al- 
ready admitted  the  Sanitarj'  Commission 
into  a  sort  of  copartnership  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  army,  and  hereafter  the 
principles  of  this  excellent  and  useful  as- 
sociation will  be  incorporated  with,  and 
become  an  inseparable  part  of,  the  ma- 
chin  erj'  of  war,  to  be  conducted  by  the 
same  hands  that  direct  the  movements 
of  the  armies,  ever  present  and  efficient 
to  meet  all  the  natural  wants  of  the  sol- 
dier, and  to  reduce  his  danger  of  sickness 
and  mortality,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
that  of  men  of  the  same  age  at  home. 

*  Report  of  the  Army  Medical  Department 
for  1859,  p.  6. 


AN  ARAB  WELCOME. 


Because  thou  com'st,  a  tired  guest, 
Unto  my  tent,  I  bid  thee  rest. 
This  cruse  of  oil,  this  skin  of  wine, 
These  tamarinds  and  dates,  are  thine  : 
And  while  thou  eatest,  Hassan,  there, 
Shall  bathe  the  heated  nostrils  of  thy  mare. 


rT? 


n. 

AUah  U  Allah !    Even  so 
An  Arab,  chieftain  treats  a  foe  : 
Holds  him  as  one  without  a  fault, 
Who  breaks  his  bread  and  tastes  his  salt ; 
And,  in  fair  battle,  strikes  him  dead 
With  the  same  pleasure  that  he  gives  him  bread  ! 
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ELIZABETH   SARA   SHEPPARD 


Tou  ask  from  me  some  particulars  of 
the  valued  life  so  recently  closed.  Miss 
Sheppard  was  my  friend  of  many  years ; 
I  was  with  her  to  the  last  hour  of  her  ex- 
istence ;  but  this  is  not  the  time  for  other 
than  a  brief  notice  of  her  career,  and  I 
comply  with  your  request  by  sending  you 
a  slight  memorial,  hardly  full  enough  for 
publication. 

Elizabeth  Sara  Sheppard,  the  author- 
ess of  "  Charles  Auchester,"  "  Counter- 
parts," etc.,  was  born  at  Blackheath,  in 
England.  Her  father  was  a  clergyman 
of  unusual  scholastic  attainments,  and 
took  high  honors  at  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford.  Mr.  Sheppard,  on  the  mother's 
side,  could  number  Hebrew  ancestors, 
and  this  was  the  pride  of  his  second 
daughter,  the  subject  of  this  notice.  Her 
love  for  the  whole  Hebrew  race  amounted 
to  a  passion,  which  found  its  expression 
in  the  romance  of  "  Charles  Auchester." 

Very  early  she  displayed  a  most  de- 
cided poetic  predisposition,  —  writing, 
when  but  ten  years  old,  with  surprising 
facility  on  every  possible  subject.  No 
metre  had  any  difficulties  for  her,  and 
no  theme  seemed  dull  to  her  vivid  intel- 
ligence,—  her  fancy  being  roused  to  ac- 
tion in  a  moment,  by  the  barest  hint  giv- 
en either  by  Nature  or  Art.  Her  first 
drama  was  written  at  this  early  age ;  it 
was  called  "  Boadicea,"  and  was  compos- 
ed immediately  after  she  had  been  shown 
a  field  at  Islington  where  this  queen  is 
said  to  have  pitched  her  tent.  Any  one 
who  asked  was  welcome  to  "  some  verses 
by  '  Little  Lizzie,' "  written  in  her  pecu- 
liar and  fairy-like  hand,  (for  when  very 
young,  her  writing  was  remarkable  for 
its  extreme  smallness  and  finish.)  given 
with  child-like  simplicity,  and  artless  ig- 
norance of  the  worth  of  what  she  be- 
stowed with  a  kiss  and  a  smile. 

Her  poems  were  composed  at  once, 
with  scarcely  a  correction.  Her  earlier 
ones,  for  the  most  part,  were  written  at 


the  corner  of  a  large  table,  covered  with 
the  usual  heaps  of  "  after-lessons,"  in  a 
school-room,  where  some  twenty  enfran- 
chised girls  were  putting  away  copy- 
books, French  grammars,  etc.,  and  get- 
ting out  play-boxes  and  fancy-work,  with 
the  common  amount  of  chatter  and  noise. 
Contrasted  with  such  young  persons,  this 
child  looked  a  strange,  unearthly  crea- 
ture, —  her  large,  dark  gray  eye  full  of 
inspiration,  and  every  movement  of  her 
frame  and  tone  of  her  voice  instinct  with 
delicate  energy. 

At  the  same  age  she  would  extempo- 
rize for  hours  on  the  organ,  after  wreath- 
ing the  candlesticks  with  garden -flowers 
which  she  had  brought  in  her  hand, — 
their  scent,  she  would  say,  suggesting  the 
wild,  sweet  fancies  which  her  fingers  seem- 
ed able  to  call  forth  on  the  shortest  no- 
tice. Persons  straying  into  the  church, 
as  they  often  did,  attracted  by  the  sound 
of  music,  would  declare  the  performer  to 
be  an  experienced  masculine  musician. 

When  but  a  year  older,  she  was  an  ex- 
cellent Latin  scholar,  and,  to  use  her  fa- 
ther's words,  she  might  then  have  "  gone 
in  for  honors  at  Oxford."  French  she 
spoke  and  wrote  fluently,  besides  read- 
ing Goethe  and  Schiller  with  avidity,  and 
translating  as  fast  as  she  read,  —  Schiller 
having  always  the  preference.  At  four- 
teen she  began  the  study  of  Hebrew,  of 
which  language  she  was  a  worshipper, 
and  could  not  at  that  early  age  even  let 
Greek  alone.  Her  wonderful  power  of 
seizing  on  the  genius  of  a  language,  and 
becoming  for  the  time  a  foreigner  in  spir- 
it, was  noticed  by  all  her  teachers ;  her 
ear  was  so  delicate  that  no  subtile  inflec- 
tion ever  escaped  her,  nor  any  idiom. 

And  now  she  surprised  her  most  inti- 
mate friend  by  the  present  of  a  prose  sto- 
ry, sent  to  her,  when  absent,  in  chapters 
by  the  post.  This  was  succeeded  by  many 
other  tales,  and  finally  by  "  Charles  Au- 
chester," —  which  romance,  as  well  as 
that  of  "  Counterparts,"  was  written  in 
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the  brier-tangle  half  conceals,  and  whose 
forget-me-nots  have  long  since  died  for 
want  of  water.  One  may  even  muse 
unprofitable  (despite  the  moralist)  in  our 
picturesque  cemeteries,  and  as  unprofit- 
ably  in  those  abroad,  with  their  crowds 
of  crosses  and  monotony  of  immortal 
wreaths.  In  fact,  whether  on  grounds 
philosophical  or  religious,  it  is  not  good 
to  brood  on  mortality  for  itself  alone  ;  bet- 
ter rather  to  recall  the  living  past,  and 
in  the  living  present  prepare  for  the  per- 
fect future. 

None  die  to  be  forgotten  who  deserve 
to  be  remembered.  Even  the  fame  for 
which  some  are  ardent  to  sacrifice  their 
lives,  enjoyed  early  at  that  crisis  of  exist- 
ence we  call  success,  will  in  most  cases 
change  the  desire  for  renown  into  a  ne- 
cessity, and  stimulate  the  mind  to  the  low- 
est motive  but  one,  ambition,  —  possibly^ 
to  emulation,  the  lowest  of  all.  Fame  is 
valuable  simply  as  the  test  of  excellence ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  popularity, 
sudden  alike  in  its  rise  and  subsidency, 
which  deserves  not  the  other  and  lasting 
name,  for  it  fails  to  soothe  that  intellec- 
tual conscience  which  a  great  writer  has 
declared  to  exist  equally  with  the  moral 
conscience.  After  all,  it  is  a  question 
whether  fame  is  as  precious  to  the  cele- 
brated during  their  lifetime  as  it  is  to 
those  who  love  them,  or  who  are  attached 
to  them  by  interest. 

There  are  persons  who  die  and  are  for- 
gotten, when  their  exit  from  the  stage  of 
human  affairs  is  a  source  of  advantage  to 
their  survivors.  Witness  those  possessed 
of  large  fortunes,  which  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  bequeath,  and  over  whose 
dwellings  of  mortality  vigilant  relations 
hover  like  the  carrion -fowl  above  the 
dying  battle-steed.  I  remember  a  good 
story  to  this  effect.  In  which  a  lady  and 
gentleman  took  a  grateful  vow  to  pic-nic 
annually,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death, 
at  the  tomb  of  a  relation  who  had  great- 
ly enriched  them.  They  did  so,  actual- 
ly, once ;  succeeding  years  saw  them  no 
more  at  the  solemn  tryst. 

Even  as  to  those  who  have  excelled  in 
art,  or  portrayed  in  language  the  imag- 


inative side  of  life,  it  may  be  that  their 
works  abide  and  they  not  be  recognized 
in  them,  that  their  words  may  be  echoed 
in  many  tongues  while  the  writer  is  put 
out  of  the  question  almost  as  entirely  as 
he  who  carved  the  first  hieroglyph  on 
the  archaic  stone.  It  will  ever  be  found, 
whether  in  works  or  words,  that  what 
touches  the  heart  rather  than  what  strikes 
the  fancy,  what  draws  the  tear  rather  than 
excites  the  smile,  will  embalm  the  mem- 
ory of  the  man  of  genius.  But  of  all  post- 
humous distinctions  the  noblest  is  that 
awarded  to  the  philanthropist;  even  the 
meed  of  the  man  of  science,  which  con- 
sists in  the  complete  working  of  some 
great  discovery  skilfully  applied,  falls 
short  of  the  reward  of  those  who  have 
contributed  their  utmost  to  the  physical 
improvement  and  social  elevation  of  man, 
—  from  the  munificent  endowment  whose 
benefits  increase  and  multiply  in  each  suc- 
ceeding generation,  to  the  smallest  seed 
of  charity  scattered  by  the  frailest  hand, 
as  sure  as  the  strong  to  gather  together 
at  the  harvest  its  countless  sheaves.  To 
fill  a  niche  in  a  heart,  or  a  niche  in  each 
of  a  thousand  hearts,  —  either  a  holier 
place  than  that  of  the  poet,  who  lives 
in  the  imagination  he  renders  restless, 
or  that  of  the  hero,  who  renders  the  mind 
more  restless  still  for  his  suggestion  of  the 
glory  which  may  surround  a  name,  a  glo- 
ry rather  to  be  dreaded  than  desired,  — 
too  often,  in  such  cases,  must  evil  be  done 
or  tolerated  that  good  may  be  brought 
forth. 

Then  there  is  consolation  for  those  not 
gifted  either  with  worldly  means  or  pow- 
ers of  mind  or  healthful  daring.  Some 
will  ever  remember  and  regret  the  man 
or  woman  who  carries  true  feeling  into 
the  affairs  of  life,  important  or  minute: 
gentle  courtesies,  heart-warm  words,  del- 
icate regards,— as  surely  part  of  consum- 
mate charity  as  the  drop  is  a  portion  of 
the  deep  whose  fountains  it  helps  to  fill. 
Precious,  too,  is  self-denial,  not  austerely 
invoked  from  conscience  by  the  voice  of 
duty,  but  welling  from  the  heart  as  a  nat- 
ural and  necessary  return  for  all  it  owes 
to  a  Power  it  cannot  reward.    It  has  been 
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said,  that,  to  be  respected  in  old  age,  one 
should  be  kind  to  little  children  all  one's 
life.  May  ■we  not,  therefore,  show  just 
such  helpful  tenderness  to  the  childlike  or 
appealing  weakness  of  every  person  with 
whom  we  have  to  do  ?  —  for  few  hearts, 


alas !  have  not  a  weak  string.  Then  no 
burden  shall  be  left  to  the  last  hour,  ex- 
cept that  of  mortality,  of  which  time  it- 
self relieves  us  kindly,  —  nor  shall  we 
have  an  account  to  settle  with  the  future 
to  which  it  consigns  the  faithful. 


RESOURCES 


OF   THE 


SOUTH. 


In  the  spring  of  1860,  a  passenger  left 
Massachusetts  for  the  sunny  South.  As 
he  passed  slowly  down  to  the  Battery  to 
embark  from  New  York,  the  sun  shone 
brightly  on  acres  of  drays  awaiting  their 
turn  to  approach  the  Southern  steamers. 
Some  of  them  had  waited  patiently  from 
early  morn  for  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
charge, and  it  was  a  current  rumor  that 
twenty  dollars  had  been  paid  for  a  chance 
to  reach  the  steamers.  The  previous  sea- 
son had  been  a  good  one,  and  Cotton  wore 
its  robes  of  royalty.  Southern  credit  stood 
at  the  highest  point,  while  the  West  was 
out  of  favor  ;  and  doubtless  many  of  the 
keen  traders  of  the  South,  having  some 
inkling  of  coming  events,  were  preparing 
for  future  emergencies. 

In  the  spring  of  1860,  the  South  was  lit- 
erally overrun  with  goods.  Some  sixteen 
powerful  steamers  were  running  between 
Savannah  and  New  York ;  an  equal  num- 
ber were  on  the  line  to  Charleston  ;  steam- 
ers and  flat-boats  in  countless  numbers 
were  bearing  down  the  Mississippi  their 
tribute  of  flour,  lard,  and  corn.  The 
Northern  and  Western  merchants  were 
counting  down  their  money  for  rice,  cot- 
ton, and  sugar,  and  giving  long  credits  on 
the  produce  of  the  North  and  West. 

Before  hostilities  began,  the  South  was 
allowed  to  supply  itself  freely  with  pow- 
der and  arms,  and  for  months  after  they 
had  begun,  large  supplies  of  fire-arms  were 
drawn  through  Kentucky.  Down  to  a 
recent  period  the  South  has  continued  to 
receive  supplies  from  Missouri,  Virginia, 
and  Tennessee.  With  these  resources,  and 


with  a  capital  drawn  from  a  debt  of  two 
hundred  millions  to  the  North  and  West, 
it  has  been  able  to  support,  for  the  first 
fifteen  months  at  least,  three  hundred 
thousand  men  in  the  field,  and  successful- 
ly to  resist,  in  some  cases,  the  advance 
of  the  Federal  Army.  While  these  re- 
sources lasted,  while  the  blockade  was 
ineffective,  while  the  Confederacy  could 
produce  men  to  replace  all  who  fell,  while 
a  paper  currency  and  scrip  could  be  float- 
ed, and  while  the  nation  hesitated  to  put 
forth  its  strength,  the  South  was  able  to 
maintain  a  strong  front,  although  driven 
successively  from  Maryland,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Western  Virginia,  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  thus  deprived  of  nearly  half 
the  population  and  resources  on  which  it 
originally  relied. 

The  enlarged  canal  of  New  York,  and 
the  great  railways  which  furnish  direct 
routes  from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic, 
have  of  late  years  diverted  from  the  Fa- 
ther of  Waters  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  exports  of  the  West,  but  the  steam- 
ers and  flat-boats  which  floated  down  the 
Mississippi  literally  fed  the  Cotton  States. 
Laden  with  corn,  flour,  and  lard,  with 
ploughs,  glass,  and  nails,  with  horses  and 
mules,  and  live  stock  of  every  descrip- 
tion, they  distributed  their  cargoes  from 
Memphis  to  New  Orleans,  and  came  back 
freighted  with  sugar  and  cotton. 

At  length  this  great  commerce  has 
been  interrupted,  and  the  South,  cut  ofi"' 
from  this  almost  indispensable  supply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  is  now  struggling 
for  existence,  and  diverts  its  negroes  from 
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the  remunerative  culture  of  sugar  and  cot- 
ton to  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  corn. 

There  are  few  at  the  North  who  ap- 
preciate the  sacrifice  which  attends  this 
diversion,  or  the  extent  of  the  pressure 
which  led  to  this  disastrous  change. 

In  Illinois,  Iowa,  or  Indiana,  the  farm- 
er can  grow  rich  while  selling  his  corn 
for  ten  cents  per  bushel,  and  it  is  now 
common  for  a  man  and  a  boy  to  cultivate 
a  hundred  acres  and  to  gather  five  thou- 
sand bushels  in  a  single  season.  The 
South  does  not  possess  the  rich  and  ex- 
haustless  soil  of  the  prairies,  which  for 
half  a  century  will  yield  without  return 
successive  and  luxuriant  crops  of  corn. 
Its  soil  is  generally  light  and  easily  ex- 
hausted, and  is  tilled  by  the  rude  and 
unwilling  labor  of  the  slave.  The  cen- 
sus apprises  us  that  its  average  crop  of 
corn  is  but  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre, 
in  place  of  fifty  to  sixty  in  Illinois,  and 
even  this  depends  in  part  on  guano  or 
artificial  stimulants.  The  average  yield 
of  wheat  south  of  Tennessee  is  but  six 
bushels  to  the  acre,  in  place  of  twenty  to 
forty  in  Ohio.  The  Southern  planters, 
who  can  sell  cotton  with  profit  at  ten 
cents  per  pound,  cannot  produce  corn  for 
less  than  one  dollar  per  bushel,  or  ten- 
fold the  cost  in  the  West,  and  in  past 
years  a  dollar  has  been  the  customary 
price  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas. 

Before  the  war,  the  cotton-crop  of  the 
South  had  risen  to  five  millions  of  bales ; 
but  now  four-fifths  of  the  land  in  cultiva- 
tion is  devoted  to  corn  and  grain.  In 
place  of  five  millions  of  bales,  worth  at 
former  prices  two  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  at  present  rates  at  least  eight 
hundred  millions,  the  South,  in  its  folly, 
to  the  injury  of  the  world,  and  the  ruin 
of  most  of  its  planters,  is  now  producing, 
in  place  of  its  cotton,  less  corn  than  could 
be  furnished  in  Illinois  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons for  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  But 
even  this  is  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
its  people  and  its  stock.  Its  small  farm- 
ers are  diverted  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  The  conscript-law  is  drafting  all 
the  able-bodied  white  men  into  the  army. 

The  States  from  Tennessee  and  North 


Carolina  to  Texas  have  neither  pasture 
nor  mowing ;  their  feeble  stock  gains  but  a 
precarious  livelihood  from  the  cane-brakes 
or  weeds  of  the  forests  and  Northern  hay. 
Corn  and  grain  were  transported  by  rail- 
way more  than  three  hundred  miles  into 
the  interior.  The  writer  has  stood  be- 
side a  yoke  of  Georgia  oxen  in  Atlanta 
so  small  that  they  might  well  pass  for 
calves  at  the  North.  Two  Illinois  steers 
would  weigh  down  a  half-dozen  such  ani- 
mals. But,  diminutive  as  they  are,  they, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  the  South,  require 
Northern  supplies.  And  at  this  moment 
their  last  dependence  is  placed  upon  the 
valley  of  Virginia  and  the  valleys  of  East 
Tennessee.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Union 
armies  which  now  possess  Nashville,  Mem- 
phis, and  Cumberland  Gap  may  soon  oc- 
cupy Knoxville. 

In  the  language  of  the  "  Richmond 
Examiner,"  "  the  possession  of  the  lead, 
copper,  and  salt  mines,  and  the  pork, 
corn,  and  hay -crop  of  these  countries, 
Eastern  Tennessee  and  Western  Virginia, 
is  now  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  Con- 
federacy. This  section  of  the  country  is 
the  keystone  of  the  Southern  arch.  It  is 
now  in  great  peril,  as  is  the  great  artery 
through  which  the  life-blood  of  the  South 
now  circulates.  Whether  the  East  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia  railroad  is  to  be  sur- 
rendered, whether  the  only  adequate  sup- 
ply of  salt  is  to  be  lost,  whether  the  only 
hay-crop  of  the  South  is  to  be  surren- 
dered, are  questions  of  vast  and  press- 
ing importance." 

The  wall  of  fire  to  which  allusion  has 
sometimes  been  made  in  debate  is  now 
closing  in  around  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. The  Mississippi  is  closed.  But 
a  single  point  of  contact,  at  Vicksburg, 
remains  between  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  States.  Tex- 
as is  insulated.  The  blockade  is  daily 
becoming  more  stringent  upon  the  sea- 
board. One  effort  more,  soon  to  be  made, 
must  sever  the  rich  valleys,  mines,  and 
furnaces  of  Tennessee  from  the  cotton 
districts,  and  the  exhaustion  of  supplies 
of  every  description  will  soon  become 
more  and  more  apparent. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  an  occa- 
sional cargo  escapes  the  blockade,  that  a 
few  boat-loads  of  supplies  are  ferried  by 
ti'eason  at  the  midnight  hour  across  the 
Chesapeake,  and  sold  at  extravagant  pri- 
ces ;  but  what  does  this  amount  to  ?  What 
a  contrast  this  trade  presents  to  the  mil- 
lions of  tons  which  used  to  reach  the 
South  from  the  Free  States  and  Europe 
before  it  was  crushed  by  the  rebellion ! 
And  what  a  contrast  does  it  present  to- 
day to  the  commerce  of  the  North,  —  to 
the  barks  and  propellers  which  float  down 
the  Lakes  deeply  laden  with  grain,  —  to 
the  weekly  exports  of  New  York,  (twelve 
millions  for  the  last  three  weeks,)  —  to  its 
vast  income  from  duties, — to  the  ships  of 
the  North  visiting  every  ocean,  earning 
more  freight  than  for  years  past,  although 
deprived  of  the  carrying  -  trade  of  the 
South,  and  contending  successfully  with 
the  marine  of  Great  Britain  for  the  su- 
premacy on  the  ocean  !  How  signal  has 
thus  far  been  the  failure  of  the  Southern 
prophecies  made  before  the  outbreak ! 

New  York,  we  were  told,  was  depen- 
dent on  Southern  commerce,  and  was 
to  be  ruined  by  the  war ;  there  were  to 
be  riots  in  the  streets,  and  its  palaces 
were  to  fall  in  ruins :  but  the  riots  and 
the  ruins  are  to  be  found  only  in  South- 
ern latitudes. 

The  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts 
were  to  be  broken  down :  but  the  woollen 
trade  and  the  shoe-trade  have  received 
a  new  impetus,  —  are  highly  prosperous  ; 
and  the  cottcn-spinners,  with  more  than  a 
year's  supply  of  cotton,  have  by  the  rise 
of  prices  enjoyed  a  profit  unprecedented. 
Having  used  their  cotton  with  modera- 
tion, they  have  at  the  close  of  each  six 
months  seen  their  stocks  of  raw  material 
and  goods,  by  the  rise  of  prices,  undimin- 
ished in  value,  and  blessed  Hke  the  wid- 
ow's cruse  of  oil.  Nearly  all  have  paid 
lai^e  dividends,  many  have  earned  divi- 
dends for  the  year  to  come,  and  are  now 
sending  their  male  operatives  to  the  war, 
and  their  females  to  their  rural  homes, 
where  they  expect  to  perform  some  of 
the  duties  of  brothers  who  have  volun- 
teered for  the  war.     The  ruin  predicted 


falls  not  upon  the  spinner,  but  upon  the 
authors  of  Secession. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
present  condition  of  the  South.  Gener- 
al Butler  found  at  New  Orleans  proof  of 
its  exhaustion  in  the  prices  of  food,  —  with 
corn,  for  instance,  at  three  dollars  per 
bushel,  flour  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per 
barrel,  and  hay  at  one  hundred  dollars 
per  ton. 

If  we  pass  on  to  Mobile,  we  hear  of 
similar  prices,  and  learn  that  not  a  car- 
pet can  be  found  on  the  floor  of  any  resi- 
dent :  they  have  all  been  cut  into  blan- 
kets for  the  army.  White  curtains  and 
drapery  have  been  converted  into  shirts ; 
for  cotton  cloth  cannot  be  had  for  a  dol- 
lar a  yard. 

As  we  come  on  toward  the  North,  we 
find  the.shops  of  Savannah  nearly  empty, 
with  shoes  and  boots  quoted  at  thirty  dol- 
lars per  pair.  At  such  rates,  what  must  it 
cost  to  put  an  army  in  condition  to  move  ? 

i^  Charleston,  the  stores  which  two 
yeare  since  were  overflowing  with  mer- 
chandise, and  the  daily  recipients  of  en- 
tire cargoes,  are  utterly  empty;  and  when 
we  reach  Richmond,  we  see  sugar  quoted 
at  three- fourths  of  a  dollar,  coffee  at  two 
dollars,  and  tea  at  sixteen  dollars  per 
pound,  broadcloth  at  fifty  dollars  per  yard, 
while  whiskey,  worth  at  Cincinnati  twen- 
ty cents  per  gallon,  commands  at  Rich- 
mond six  dollars. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  affairs,  while 
the  South  still  has  access  to  Virginia  and 
East  Tennessee,  and  after  it  has  received 
a  year's  supply  of  Northern  productions 
for  which  no  payment  has  been  made. 

Having  thus  pictured  the  physical  re- 
sources of  the  enemy,  let  us  inquire  what 
is  the  force  which  he  can  bring  into  the 
field,  and  his  means  of  maintaining  it. 

There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  at 
no  period  during  the  war  has  the  Con- 
federacy had  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  effective  men  in  the 
field,  and  it  has  no  power  to  carry  that 
number  beyond  four  hundred  thousand. 
The  population  of  the  Union,  by  the  cen- 
sus' of  1860,  was  thirty-two  millions.     At 
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the  usual  rate  of  increase  it  nov/  amounts 
to  thirty-four  millions  ;  of  these,  four  mil- 
lions are  blacks,  and  of  the  residue,  twen- 
ty-six millions  are  in  the  loyal  districts, 
and  but  four  millions  in  the  Confederacy, 
if  we  exclude  New  Orleans  and  those 
portions  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee  which 
have  been  subdued  by  the  Federal  arms. 

In  our  Northern  States  the  militia  has 
rarely  exceeded  ten  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation. At  least  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation is  composed  of  females ;  one-half 
of  the  residue  is  below  the  age  of  sixteen. 
If  we  deduct  from  the  remainder  three- 
twentieths  for  those  below  eighteen,  those 
above  forty-five,  and  those  exempted  by 
law  or  infirmity,  one-tenth  alone  will  re- 
main. 

It  is  said  that  the  Confederacy  has  call- 
ed out  all  the  white  males  between  six- 
teen and  thirty-five,  and  proposes  to  sum- 
mon all  those  between  thirty-five  and  fif- 
ty. If  it  does  so,  we  may  well  expect  such 
forces  to  break  down  in  heavy  marches 
or  sufier  from  exposure.  But  let  us  as- 
sume that  it  can  bring  into  the  field  four- 
teen per  cent,  of  its  entire  population  — 
(and  we  must  not  forget  that  this  is  a 
high  estimate,  as  all  the  able-bodied  men 
of  Massachusetts  are  but  twelve  per  cent. 
of  her  population,  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  thousand)  :  upon  this  assumption, 
the  effective  force  of  the  Confederacy  at 
the  start  was  but  five  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand,  and  if  to  this  we  add  forty 
thousand  more  for  volunteers  and  con- 
scripts from  Maryland,  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, and  East  Tennessee,  we  have  a 
capacity  for  six  hundred  thousand  only. 
Of  these  there  has  been  a  continual  waste 
from  the  outset  by  sickness,  desertions, 
capture,  and  the  casualties  of  war.  The 
Union  army  has  lost  at  least  one-third, 
and  been  reduced  from  six  hundred  thou- 
sand to  four  hundred  thousand  by  such 
depletion;  and  in  the  same  ratio,  the 
South,  with  inferior  supplies  and  stores, 
and  with  greater  exposure,  must  have 
lost  at  least  an  equal  number. 

In  estimating  its  present  capacity  at 
four  hundred  thousand  men,  we  undoubt- 
edly exceed  the  actual  resources  of  the 


South.  To  meet  this  we  have  at  least 
four  hundred  thousand  effective  men  now 
in  the  field,  to  be  increased  to  a  million 
by  the  new  levies,  and  soon  to  be  aided 
by  thirty  mail-clad  steamers  added  to  our 
present  fleet  on  the  ocean  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, —  a  naval  force  equivalent  to  at 
least  two  hundred  thousand  more. 

To  sustain  such  forces  in  the  field  and 
on  the  water  will  doubtless  tax  all  the  en- 
ergies of  the  Union ;  but  how  is  the  infe- 
rior force  of  four  hundred  thousand  to  be 
clad,  fed,  and  paid  by  the  exhausted  Con- 
federacy, with  a  white  population  less 
than  one-sixth  of  that  opposed  to  them, 
without  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  with  no  productive  agriculture  ? 

The  pecuniary  resources  of  the  South 
for  can'ying  on  this  war  have  thus  far 
consisted  principally  of  a  paper  curren- 
cy and  bonds,  with  a  forced  circulation. 
It  has  drawn  little  from  taxes  or  forfeit- 
ure, although  it  has  been  aided  by  the 
appropriation  of  both  public  and  private 
property  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  currency 
issued,  but  we  know  that  both  prices  and 
pay  have  been  higher  in  Southern  than 
in  Northern  armies ;  and  if  with  us  it  has 
cost  a  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  sus- 
tain a  soldier  in  the  field,  it  has  cost  at 
that  rate  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
millions  to  maintain  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  for  the  last  sixteen 
months  in  the  Southern  army,  and  of  this 
at  least  four  hundred  millions  has  been 
met  by  the  issue  of  paper. 

Such  an  issue  would  be  equivalent  to 
an  issue  of  seven  times  that  amount,  or 
of  twenty-eight  hundred  millions,  to  be 
borne  by  the  whites  who  now  recognize 
the  Union.  How  long  can  the  South 
continue  to  float  such  a  currency  ?  Does 
it  not  already  equal  or  exceed  the  paper 
currency  of  our  Revolution,  which  be- 
came utterly  worthless,  notwithstanding 
our  nation  achieved   its  independence  ? 

Our  fathers,  long  before  the  surrender 
at  Yorktown,  resorted  to  specie,  to  the 
bank  of  Morris,  and  to  French  and  Dutch 
subsidies :  but  how  is  the  South  to  com- 
mand bank-notes  or  specie,  or  to  buy 
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arms,  powder,  or  provisions,  or  to  satisfy 
soldiers  with  a  currency  sucli  as  has  been 
described,  or  to  make  new  issues  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  millions  per  month  ? 

At  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  Con- 
federacy, gold  ranges  from  125  to  150 
per  cent,  premium.  Must  not  this  ad- 
vance require  a  double  or  triple  issue  of 
currency,  namely,  fifty  to  seventy -five 
millions  per  month,  to  accomplish  as  much 
as  has  already  been  effected?  and  how 
long  can  such  a  currency  be  floated  with- 
in a  contracting  circle,  and  in  the  face  of 
our  new  levies  and  our  unbounded  nation- 
al credit  ?  If  the  war  should  last  another 
year,  and  this  depreciating  currency  can 
be  floated  at  all,  it  is  safe  to  infer  from 
the  history  of  the  past  that  the  debt  of 
the  South  must  increase  at  least  one 
thousand  millions.  Under  the  pressure 
of  such  growing  weight  its  end  may  be 
safely  predicted. 

Thus  far  in  the  contest  the  South  has 
possessed  one  great  advantage.  The 
planter's  son,  reared  to  no  profession,  in  a 
region  where  the  pursuits  of  trade  and  the 
mechanic  arts  have  little  honor,  has  been 
accustomed  from  childhood  to  the  use  of 
the  horse  and  rifle.  In  most  of  the  towns 
of  the  South  you  will  find  a  mihtary  acad- 
emy, and  here  the  young  cadet  has  been 
trained  to  arms  and  qualified  for  office : 
we  have  no  such  class  in  the  Free  States, 
except  a  few  graduates  from  West  Point. 
Under  such  officers,  a  motley  army  has 
been  collected,  composed  of  foreigners 
who  have  toiled  in  Southern  cities  as 
draymen  and  porters,  of  Northern  clerks 
driven  by  coercion  or  sheer  necessity  to 
enlist,  the  poor  whites,  the  outcasts  of 
the  South,  a  class  the  most  degraded  in 
public  estimate,  —  a  class  which  has  the 
respect  of  neither  the  white  man  nor  the 
negro.  These  people  inhabit  to  a  great 
extent  the  scrub -oak  or  black-jack  for- 
ests, the  second  growth  which  has  sprung 
up  on  exhausted  plantations.  Destitute  of 
schools,  churches,  and  newspapers,  unable 
to  read  or  write,  without  culture,  gener- 
ally steeped  in  whiskey,  their  sole  prop- 
erty a  cabin,  and  perhaps  a  few  swine, 
which   roam   through   the   forests,  these 


Pariahs  of  society  gain  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence by  hunting,  fishing,  and  occa- 
sional depredations  upon  the  property  of 
the  planters.  During  a  brief  visit  to  Co- 
lumbia, in  1860,  one  of  these  outcasts  was 
arraigned  before  the  Court  of  Sessions 
for  stealing  black-jack  from  a  plantation 
and  selling  it  in  the  streets  of  Columbia- 
and  the  judge  in  his  flowing  robes,  while 
enlarging  upon  the  offence,  facetiously  re- 
marked, that  the  prisoner  had  doubtless 
swallowed  the  black-jack, — an  allusion  to 
the  habits  of  the  class  which  seemed  well 
understood  by  the  bar. 

The  position  of  this  class  has  thus  far 
been  improved  by  the  war.  In  the  army 
the  poor  white  has  associated  with  the 
officer,  far  above  him  in  social  life.  His 
aid  has  been  courted,  he  has  received 
high  wages  in  Confederate  notes,  he  has 
found  better  fare  and  clothing  than  he 
could  procure  at  home,  and  has  been 
lured  to  the  contest  by  the  eloquent  ap- 
peals of  the  planter,  by  bitter  attacks 
upon  the  North,  and  glowing  pictures  of 
the  ruin  which  the  abolitionists  would 
bring  upon  the  South.  The  Confederate 
notes  have  until  recently  proved  suffi- 
cient for  his  purposes,  while  other  classes 
have  supplied  the  means  to  prosecute  the 
war.  But  as  the  circle  contracts  and 
these  notes  prove  worthless,  food  and 
clothing,  tobacco  and  whiskey  will  cease 
to  be  attainable ;  and  when  the  provost 
marshal  has  swept  the  plantation,  and 
comes  to  the  poor  man's  cabin  to  take 
his  last  bushel  of  meal  and  to  shoot  down 
his  swine  for  the  subsistence  of  the  ar- 
my, he  will  at  length  ask  what  he  has  to 
gain  from  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

When  this  crisis  arrives,  and  it  must  be 
approaching,  how  can  the  Southern  army 
retain  in  its  ranks  either  the  poor  white, 
the  foreigner,  or  the  Northern  clerk,  whose 
sympathies  have  never  been  with  the  Con- 
federacy ? 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  Confederacy 
can  continue  the  war  by  wealth  accumu- 
lated in  former  years.  But  that  wealth 
was  invested  in  land,  slaves,  or  railways, 
now   unproductive,   or   in   banks   whose 
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funds  have  been  advanced  to  planters  still 
under  protest.  This  wealth  will  not  suf- 
fice to  prosecute  the  war.  Thus  far  it  has 
been  sustained  by  funds  on  hand,  the  seiz- 
ure of  national  forts,  arms,  and  arsenals,  by 
the  appropriation  of  debts  due  to  Northern 
merchants,  by  supplies  from  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  and  by  the  is- 
sue of  paper  already  greatly  depreciated. 
With  these  resources  it  has  conducted  a 
losing  warfare  while  we  were  creating  an 
army  and  a  navy,  and  during  this  contest 
has  lost  three  of  the  most  important  bor- 
der States,  nearly  half  of  a  fourth,  several 
of  its  chief  seaports,  nearly  all  its  shipping, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

But  it  may  be  urged.  Has  not  McClel- 
lan  retired  from  his  intrenchments  be- 
fore Richmond  ?  Have  we  not  fought 
with  varying  results  successive  battles 
around  Manassas  ?  Are  not  our  troops 
retiring  to  their  old  lines  before  Wash- 
ington ?  Have  not  the  enemy  again 
broken  into  Kentucky  ?  and  do  they  not 
menace  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
Ohio  ?  Let  us  concede  all  this.  Let  us 
admit  that  our  new  levies  are  for  the  mo- 
ment inert,  —  that  we  are  now  marshal- 
ling, arming,  and  drilling  our  raw  re- 
cruits ;  let  us  concede  that  the  giant  of 
the  North  has  not  yet  put  forth  his  ener- 
gies, —  that,  although  roused  from  his 
torpor,  one  of  his  arms  is  still  benumbed, 
and  that  his  lithe  and  active  opponent  Is 
for  the  moment  pommelling  him  on  every 
side,  and  has  a  momentary  advantage ; 
let  us  admit  that  our  go-ahead  nation  is 
indignant  at  the  idea  of  one  step  back- 
ward in  this  great  contest :  still  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  within  sixty  days  our  new 
army  of  superior  men  will  be  ready  to 
take  the  field  and  advance  upon  the  foe 
in  overwhelming  force,  —  that  soon  our 
iron  fleet  will  be  ready  to  batter  down 
the  fortresses  of  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Mobile,  Vicksburg,  and  Galveston,  the 
last  strongholds  of  the  enemy.  And  when 
his  army  of  conscripts  shall  have  wasted 
away,  after  their  last  flurry  and  struggle, 
where  is  he  to  recruit  or  procure  a  new 
army  for  resistance  or  offence  ?  The 
South  is  now  taking  the  field  with  all  its 


strength ;  but  when  that  strength  is  brok- 
en, what  power  will  remain  to  confront 
the  forces  of  the  Union  ? 

The  South  has  driven  to  the  war  its 
whole  white  population  able  to  bear  arms, 
and  when  that  force  is  exhausted,  at  least 
two-thirds  ot  the  adult  males  of  the  North 
and  the  whole  black  population  will  still 
remain  to  sustam  the  Government,  and 
births  and  emigration  will  soon  fill  the 
vacuum. 

Let  us  place  at  the  helm  men  of  char- 
acter and  tried  activity,  —  men  of  intelli- 
gence and  forecast, —  men  who  can  ap- 
preciate the  leaders  of  the  South,  reck- 
less alike  of  propeitv,  character,  and  life, 
and  the  result  cannot  be  doubtful. 

The  South  is  now  commencing  a  new 
campaign,  and  is  U,  confront  a  navy  hour- 
ly improving,  aau  an  invulnerable  fleet, 
armed  with  cannon  more  effective  than 
any  yet  used  in  naval  warfare.  It  is  to 
encounter,  with  conscripts,  a  million  of 
hardy  volunteers,  and  to  do  this  with  its 
supplies  reduced  and  its  credit  broken.  It 
has  but  one  reliance :  a  slave  population 
of  four  millions,  competent  to  maintain 
themselves,  but  incompetent  to  furnish  to 
their  masters  a  full  supply  of  the  coarsest 
food.  While  it  furnishes  a  scanty  supply, 
while  it  toils  in  the  trenches,  and  feeds  the 
horses  of  the  cavalry,  or  drives  the  army- 
wagons,  it  is  still  an  element  of  strength 
to  the  masters,  and  the  question  occurs, 
Shall  the  nation,  now  so  severely  taxed  by 
the  slaveholder,  and  compelled  to  pour 
forth  its  best  blood  like  water  to  preserve 
its  existence,  remove  this  element  of  pres- 
ent and  future  strength  by  liberating  the 
slave  ? 

Can  the  slaveholder  claim  the  preserva- 
tion of  slavery,  when  he  relies  upon  it  and 
uses  it  to  aid  him  in  destroying  the  Gov- 
ernment ?  And  if  one-half  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  South  is  ready  to  sustain 
the  Government,  and  to  withdraw  its  aid 
from  the  foe,  shall  not  the  loyalist,  wheth- 
er white  or  black,  be  accepted  and  allow- 
ed the  privileges  of  a  citizen  when  he 
takes  refuge  under  the  national  flag? 

Can  we  expect  future  peace,  unless  we 
reduce  to  order  lawless  men,  unless  we 
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draw  ttem  from  tlie  ■vvar-patli  by  making 
labor  and  the  arts  of  peace  respected  ? 

This  is  a  momentous  question  which 
addresses  itself  to  our  nation  at  the  pres- 
ent juncture.  There  are  some  who  im- 
agine that  the  negro,  if  liberated,  would 
renew  the  scenes  of  San  Domingo,  and 
massacre  the  people  of  the  South.  But 
such  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  French 
and  British  Isles  of  the  West  Indies,  al- 
though in  those  islands  the  proportion  of 
the  white  population  is  far  below  that  at 
the  South.  In  the  Cotton  States  the  whites 
and  the  negroes  are  nearly  equal  in  num- 
bers ;  and  if,  in  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  San- 
ta Cruz,  and  Martinique,  the  slaves,  when 
liberated,  have  respected  the  rights  of  the 
masters,  and  recognized  their  title  to  the 
land,  and  have  submitted  to  toil  for  mod- 
erate wages,  where  a  handful  of  whites 
monopolized  the  soil,  and  demanded  for  it 
prices  far  beyond  the  value  of  the  slave 
and  land  together,  may  we  not  well  an- 
ticipate that  the  slave  population,  barely 
equal  in  number  to  the  white  population, 
trained  to  submission  in  a  region  where 
land  is  of  little  value,  will,  if  liberated, 
continue  to  be  a  quiet  and  peaceful  pop- 
ulation ? 

There  are  some  who  predict  that  the 
negroes,  if  emancipated,  will  overrun  the 
!N'orth  and  West.  But  why  should  they  fly 
from  the  South  to  the  cold  winters  and 
less  genial  climate  of  the  North  or  West  ? 
It  is  servitude  which  degrades  the  negro ; 
and  if  the  stigma  which  he  now  bears  is 
removed,  why  should  he  not  cling  to  the 
region  in  which  he  was  born  and  bred, 
and  to  which  he  is  adapted  by  na- 
ture? 

Should  the  institution  of  slavery  sur- 
vive the  war  into  which  we  have  been 
plunged  by  its  adherents  and  propaga- 
tors, we  might  well  fear  that  our  North- 
ern and  Western  States  would  be  overrun 
by  the  fugitives,  who,  having  escaped  dur- 
ing the  war,  would  be  disposed  to  place 
distance  between  themselves  and  their 
late  masters,  and  to  fly  from  the  borders 
of  States  which  would  not  hesitate  to  re- 
duce them  again  to  servitude  ;  but  if  the 
institution  itself  should  be  terminated  by 


the  war,  why  should  the  free  man  be  a 
fugitive  from  his  home  ? 

Our  Western  States  are  desirous  to 
perpetuate  in  its  purity  the  Anglo-Saxon 
blood,  and  would  colonize  the  West  with 
men  raised  under  free  institutions.  They 
shrink  from  all  contact  with  a  race  of  bond- 
men. Our  President,  himself  a  Western 
man,  proposes  to  colonize  the  free  negro 
in  Central  America,  and  thriving  colo- 
nies already  exist  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
But  why  should  we  send  from  this  coun- 
try her  millions  of  laborers  ?  Is  our 
land  exhausted  ?  Is  there  no  room  for 
the  negro  in  the  region  where  he  lives  ? 
Has  not  the  demand  for  sugar  and  cot- 
ton, for  naval  stores  and  timber,  over- 
taken the  supply  ?  and  has  not  the  frank 
and  truthful  Mr.  Spratt,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, announced  in  the  councils  of  that 
State,  that  the  South  must  import  more 
savages  from  Africa,  to  reclaim  and  im- 
prove its  soil  ?  Why,  then,  banish  the 
well-trained  laborer  now  on  the  spot  ? 

Does  not  history  apprise  us  how  Spain 
suffered  in  her  agriculture,  and  the  arts 
of  life  declined,  when  the  M,oriscos  were 
driven  from  her  soil  ?  how  Belgium,  the 
garden  of  Europe,  decayed  when  Span- 
ish intolerance  banished  to  England  the 
Protestant  weavers  and  spinners,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  English  opulence  ?  how 
France  retrograded  when  superstition  ex- 
iled from  her  shores  the  industrious  Hugue- 
nots ?  And  are  we  to  draw  no  light  fi'om 
history  ?  Would  we,  at  this  moment,  when 
our  cotton-mills  are  closing  their  gates, — 
when  the  cotton-spinner  of  England  ap- 
peals to  the  British  minister  for  interven- 
tion,—  when  the  weaver  of  Bouen  de- 
mands the  raw  material  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, —  shall  we,  at  a  time  when  a  single 
crop  of  cotton  is  worth,  at  current  prices, 
nearly  a  thousand  millions,  or  twice  the 
debt  contracted  for  the  war, — impair  our 
national  strength  by  destroying  the  sour- 
ces of  supply  ?  At  least  one  crop  has 
been  lost,  and  this  will  for  a  term  of 
years  insure  high  prices.  Are  we  to  de- 
prive our  nation  of  these  prices,  and  of  the 
freights  which  would  attend  the  shipments 
to  Europe  ?     Shall  not  cotton  contribute 
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to  make  good  our  lossos,  and  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  nation  ? 

Why  is  colonization  necessary  ? 

There  is  a  belt  of  territory,  now  sparse- 
ly populated,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  ne- 
groes, extending  from  the  Dismal  Swamp 
to  the  Capes  of  Florida,  and  from  these 
Capes  to  the  Brazos,  —  generally  level, 
and  free  from  rocks  and  stones, — of  the 
average  width  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles, 
—  its  area  at  least  two  hundred  millions 
of  acres, — competent  to  sustain  forty  mil- 
lions of  negroes,  or  ten  times  the  num- 
ber which  now  exist  within  the  United 
States.  Here  are  vast  forests,  unctu- 
ous with  turpentine,  annually  producing 
pitch,  tar,  rosin,  and  ship  -  timber,  with 
material  for  houses,  boats,  fuel,  and  light- 
wood,  while  the  mossy  drapery  of  the 
trees  is  suitable  for  pillows  and  cushions. 
Here  is  a  soil  which,  with  proper  culti- 
vation, can  produce  rice,  corn,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  indigo,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  ground-nut 
and  sweet  potato.  Here  are  rivers  and 
inlets  abounding  in  fish  and  shell -fish. 
Here  is  a  climate,  often  fatal  to  the  white, 
but  suited  to  the  negro.  Here  are  no 
harsh  winters  or  chilling  snows.  Along 
the  coast  we  may  rear  black  seamen  for 
our  Southern  steamers, — cooks,  stewards, 
and  mariners  for  our  West  India  voyages. 

Has  not  Nature  designed  a  black  fringe 
for  this  coast  ?  Has  not  the  importation 
of  the  negro  been  designed  by  Provi- 
dence to  reclaim  this  coast,  and  to  give 
his  progeny  permanent  and  appropriate 
homes  ?  And,  to  use  a  favorite  phrase 
of  the  South,  does  not  Manifest  Destiny 
point  to  this  consummation  ?  and  why 
should  the  negro  be  exiled  from  these 
shores  ?  Does  he  not  cling  like  the  white 
man  to  his  native  land  ?  and  are  not  his 
tastes,  wishes,  and  attachments  to  be  con- 
sulted, —  a  question  so  important  to  his 
race  ? 

But  it  may  be  urged,  that  this  is  not 
public  domain,  —  that  it  has  been  already 
appropriated,  and  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Southern  planter.  But  here  is  a  pub- 
lic exigency,  and  the  remedy  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  exigency.     The  right 


of  eminent  domain  should  be  exercised 
by  the  nation  either  directly  after  con- 
quest, or  through  the  States  or  Territories 
it  may  establish.  By  that  right,  in  Eng- 
land and  in  most  of  our  States,  private 
property  is  taken  for  highways  or  rail- 
ways. In  New  York  it  is  thus  appropri- 
ated for  markets,  hospitals,  and  other  pub- 
lic purposes. 

The  land  in  question,  if  we  deduct  the 
sites  of  towns  and  villages  and  cities,  as 
should  be  done,  will  not  average  in  value 
three  dollars  per  acre.  Let  it  be  valued 
at  twice  that  price,  and  be  charged  with 
the  interest  of  that  price  as  a  ground- 
rent  to  be  paid  by  the  settler.  And  if,  in 
Barbadoes,  the  free  negro  has  raised  the 
value  of  land  to  three  hundred  dollars 
per  acre,  surely  on  this  coast  he  can  pros- 
per upon  land  costing  one-fiftieth  part  of 
the  average  price  of  that  of  Barbadoes. 

If  six  dollars  would  not  suffice,  the 
land  might  be  rated  at  an  average  value 
of  ten  dollars,  and  the  settler  charged 
with  a  quit-rent  of  half  a  dollar  per  acre, 
and  allowed  to  convert  his  tenure  into  a 
fee-simple  by  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal. The  planter  whose  land  should 
be  appropriated  would  thus  realize  more 
than  its  value,  and  in  great  part  the  value 
of  his  slaves,  —  while  the  negro  would  se- 
cure at  once  a  settled  home,  with  an  inter- 
est in  the  soil  and  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Is  not  this  the  true  solution  of  the  great 
problem  ? 

If  we  can  give  to  the  negro  a  fixed 
tenure  in  the  soil  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  nation,  he  will  soon  have  every  in- 
centive to  exertion.  With  peace  must 
come  a  continuous  demand  for  all  the 
produce  of  the  South, — for  cotton,  tobac- 
co, timber,  and  naval  stores,  —  in  ex- 
change for  which  the  negro  would  require 
at  least  threefold  the  amount  of  boots, 
shoes,  clothing,  and  utensils  which  he  at 
present  consumes.  Labor  would  then  be- 
come honored  and  respected.  Upon  the 
uplands  of  the  South  the  white  man  can 
toil  effectively  in  the  open  air.  In  the 
warehouse  and  the  workshop  he  can  ac- 
tually toil  more  hours  during  the  year 
than  in  New  York  or  New  England,  for 
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his  fingers  will  not  there  be  benumbed  should  an  insurrection  again  occur,  the 

by  the  intense  cold  of  the  North.    When  loyal  population  bordering  the  coast  may 

labor  ceases  to  be  degrading,  the  military  be  armed  to  resist  alike  insurrection  at 

school  will  give  place  to  the  academy,  home  and  intervention  from  abroad,  and 

commerce  will  be  honored,  and  a  check  unite  with  our  navy  in  preserving  the 

be  given  to    military   aspirations ;   and  peace  of  the  country. 


THE  BATTLE  AUTTBIN  OF   1862. 

The  flags  of  war  like  storm-birds  fly. 

The  charging  trumpets  blow  ; 
Yet  rolls  no  thunder  in  the  sky, 

No  earthquake  strives  below. 

And,  calm  and  patient.  Nature  keeps 

Her  ancient  promise  well, 
Though  o'er  her  bloom  and  greenness  sweeps 

The  battle's  breath  of  hell. 

And  still  she  walks  in  golden  hours 

Through  harvest-happy  farms. 
And  still  she  wears  her  fruits  and  flowers 

Like  jewels  on  her  arms. 

What  mean  the  gladness  of  the  plain, 

This  joy  of  eve  and  morn, 
The  mirth  that  shakes  the  beard  of  grain 

And  yellow  locks  of  corn  ? 

Ah  !  eyes  may  well  be  full  of  tears, 

And  hearts  with  hate  are  hot ; 
But  even-paced  come  round  the  years, 

And  Nature  changes  not. 

She  meets  with  smiles  our  bitter  grief, 
With  songs  our  groans  of  pain  ; 

She  mocks  with  tint  of  flower  and  leaf 
The  war-field's  crimson  stain. 

Still,  in  the  cannon's  pause,  we  hear 
Her  sweet  thanksgiving-psalm ; 

Too  near  to  God  for  doubt  or  fear. 
She  shares  the  eternal  calm 

She  knows  the  seed  lies  safe  below 

The  fires  that  blast  and  burn  ; 
For  all  the  tears  of  blood  we  sow 

She  waits  the  rich  return. 
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She  sees  with  clearer  eye  than  ours 
The  good  of  suflFering  born,  — 

The  hearts  that  blossom  like  her  flowers 
And  ripen  like  her  corn. 

Oh,  give  to  us,  in  times  like  these, 

The  vision  of  her  eyes ; 
And  make  her  fields  and  fruited  trees 

Our  golden  prophecies ! 

Oh,  give  to  us  her  finer  ear  ! 

Above  this  stormy  din. 
We,  too,  would  hear  the  bells  of  cheer 

Eing  peace  and  freedom  in  ! 


EEVIEWS   AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


The  Tabernacle:  A  Collection  of  Hymn- 
Tvmes,  Chants,  Sentences,  Motets,  and 
Anthems,  adapted  to  Public  and  Private 
Worship,  and  to  the  Use  of  Choirs,  Sing- 
ing-Schools, Musical  Societies,  and  Con- 
ventions. Together  with  a  Complete 
Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Musical 
Notation.  By  B.  F.  Baker  and  W.  0. 
Perkins.    Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Thi^  thoroughly  prepared  book  will 
prove  of  much  service  in  those  depart- 
ments of  musical  study  and  practice  for 
which  it  is  intended.  The  style  of  church- 
music  throughout  the  country  has  under- 
gone material  changes  Within  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years.  In  the  cities  and  larger 
towns,  such  societies  as  can  afford  the  ex- 
pense have  established  quartette  choirs  of 
trained  vocalists,  who  deliver  the  hymns 
and  anthems  of  the  service  to  selections 
from  the  music  of  the  gi-eat  masters,  which 
they  are  expected  to  render  in  a  manner 
that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  a  taste  ed- 
ucated and  refined  by  the  instruction  of 
good  teachers  and  the  public  performan- 
ces of  skilful  musicians.  In  the  country 
churches,  the  congregations  still  unite  in 
the  singing ;  or,  where  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  those  who  could  sing  to  "  sit 
in  the  seats "  and  form  a  chorus  choir, 
such  custom  still  obtains.     Some  notion 


of  city  taste,  however,  has  gone  abroad 
in  the  country,  and  the  choirs,  although 
old-fashioned  in  their  organization,  are  not 
quite  content  with  the  psalm-books  of  old 
time,  and  are  constantly  asking  for  some- 
thing newer  and  better.  A  great  many 
volumes  have  been  published  in  order  to 
supply  this  want,  some  of  which  have  done 
good,  while,  if  we  say  of  others  that  they 
have  done  no  harm,  it  is  as  much  as  they 
deserve. 

A  music-book  for  general  use  in  church- 
es which  do  not  have  quartette  choirs  and 
"  classical "  music  must  be  prepared  with 
care  and  good  judgment.  It  must  con- 
tain, of  course,  certain  old  standard  tunes 
Avhich  seem  justly  destined  to  live  in  per- 
petual favor,  and  it  must  surround  these 
with  clusters  of  new  tunes,  which  shall 
be  as  solid  and  correct  in  their  harmony 
as  the  older,  while  their  lightness  and  flu- 
ency of  melody  belong  to  the  present  day. 
There  must  be  anthems  and  chants,  and 
there  must  be  a  clear  and  thorough  expo- 
sition of  the  elements  of  vocal  music  to  help 
on  the  tyros  who  aspire  to  join  the  choir. 

The  work  of  which  we  are  writing  an- 
,  swers  these  requirements  well.  Its  editors 
are  practical  men  ;  they  have  not  only 
taught  music  to  city  pupils,  but  they  have 
conducted  choirs  and  singing-schools,  and 
have  discovered  the  wants   of  ordinary 
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singers  by  much  experience  in  normal 
schools  and  musical  conventions. 

"  Tlie  Tabernacle  "  contains  the  fruits 
of  their  observation  and  experience,  and 
•will  be  found  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
many  singers  who  have  hitherto  been  un- 
satisfied. It  commences  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  music  and  a  glossary  of  technical 
terms,  to  which  is  appended  a  good  collec- 
tion of  part-songs,  especially  prepared  for 
social  and  festival  occasions.  Then  follow 
the  hymn-tunes,  which  are  adapted  not 
only  to  the  ordinary  metres,  but  also  to  all 
the  irregular  metres  which  are  to  be  found 
in  any  collection  of  hymns  which  is  known 
to  be  used  in  the  country.  Next  come 
the  chants  and  anthems  :  among  these  are 
arrangements  from  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Chappie,  Eossini,  (the  "  Inflammatus " 
from  the  "  Stabat  Mater  "),  Curschmann, 
(the  celebrated  tiio,  "  Ti  prego,")  Lambil- 
lote,  and  other  standard  authors.  Indices, 
remarkably  full,  and  prepared  upon  an  in- 
genious system,  by  which  the  metre  and 
rhythm  of  every  tune  are  indicated,  con- 
clude the  volume. 

We  are  confident  that  choristers  will 
find  "  The  Tabernacle"  to  be  just  such  a 
book  as  they  like  to  use  in  instructing  and 
leading  their  choirs,  and  that  choirs  will 


consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  books  from 
which  they  are  best  pleased  to  sing. 


The  Rebellion  Record:  A  Diary  of  American 
Events,  with  Documents,  Narratives,  Illus- 
trative Incidents,  Poetry,  etc.  Edited  by 
Frank  Moore,  Author  of"  Diary  of  the 
American  Eevolution."  New  York  :  G. 
P.  Putnam.  Charles  T.  Evans,  General 
Agent. 

Three  large  volumes  of  this  valuable 
record  of  the  momentous  events  now  tran- 
spiring on  this  continent  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  maps,  diagrams,  and  portraits 
are  excellent  in  their  way.  No  fuller  doc- 
umentary history  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
could  be  desired;  and  as  every  detail  is 
given  from  day-to-day 's  journals,  the  "  Rec- 
ord "  of  Mr.  Moore  must  always  stand  a 
comprehensive  and  accurate  cyclopedia  of 
the  War.  For  the  public  and  household 
library  it  is  a  work  of  sterling  interest,  for 
it  gathers  up  every  important  fact  connect- 
ed with  the  struggle  now  pending,  and 
presents  it  in  a  form  easy  to  be  examined. 
It  begins  as  far  back  as  December  17, 1860, 
and  the  third  volume  ends  with  the  events 
of  1861. 


RECENT  AMERICAN   PUBLICATIONS 


RECEIVED  BY  THE  EDITORS   OF  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 


The  Artist's  Married  Life ;  being  that  of  Al- 
bert Dtirer.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Leopold  Schefer,  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Stodart.  Re- 
vised Edition,  with  Memoir.  New  York. 
James  ililler.    16mo.   pp.  sxviii.,  204.  88  cts. 

The  Pennimans;  or,  The  Triumph  of  Ge- 
nius. Boston.  G.  A.  Fuller.  12mo.  pp.  296. 
Sl.OO. 

Sister  Rose;  or,  The  Ominous  Marriage. 
By  Wilkie  Collins.  Philadelphia.  T.  B.  Pe- 
terson &  Brothers.    Svo.  paper,   pp.65.  25  cts. 

Rifle-Shots  at  Past  and  Passing  Events.  A 
Poem  in  Three  Cantos.  Being  Hits  at  Time 
on  the  Wing.  By  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Comet 
of  1861.  Philadelphia.  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers.     Svo.    paper,     pp.  112.    25  cts. 

Agnes  Stanhope.  A  Tale  of  English  Life. 
By  Miss  Martha  Remick.  Boston.  James  M. 
Usher.     12mo.    pp.  444.     $1.00. 


The  Yellow  Mask;  or,  The  Ghost  in  the 
Bali-Room.  By  Wilkie  Colhns.  Philadelphia. 
T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.  Svo.  paper,  pp. 
65.    25  cts. 

Aden  Power;  or,  The  Cost  of  a  Scheme.  A 
Novel.  By  Farleigh  Owen.  Boston.  T.  0. 
H.  P.  Burnham.    Svo.    paper,  pp.  155.  50  cts. 

Cursory  Thoughts  on  some  Natural  Pheno- 
mena. Bearing  chieflj'  on  the  Primary  Cause 
of  the  Succession  of  New  Species,  and  on  the 
Unity  of  Force.  New  York.  C.  Scribner. 
8vo.     paper,     pp.  32.    25  cts. 

The  Trail-Hunter.  A  Tale  of  the  Far  West. 
By  Gustave  Aimard.  Philadelphia.  T.  B. 
Peterson  &  Brothers.  8vo.  paper,  pp.  175. 
50  cts. 

The  Crisis:  its  Rationale.  By  Thomas  J. 
Sizer.  Buffalo.  Breed,  Butler,  &  Co.  Svo. 
paper,    pp.  100.    25  cts. 
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wherever  He  implants  a  power,  imply  a  com- 
mand to  exercise  that  power  according  to 
the  highest  aspiration,  and  is  not  responsi- 
lility  eternally  exacted,  tuherever power  and 
command  coexist  ?  By  that  fearful  sanc- 
tion, may  not  all  men,  everywhere,  be- 
come the  best  they  can  become  ?  What 
that  may  be,  is  not  free,  equal,  and  per- 
petual experiment,  judged  by  conscience 
in  the  individual  and  by  philanthropy  in 
his  brother,  and  not  by  arrogance  or  cupid- 
ity in  his  oppressor,  to  decide  ?  To  secure 
the  wisdom  and  perpetuity  of  this  experi- 
ment, are  not  governments  instituted  ? 
Is  not  a  monopoly  of  opportunity  by  any 
single  class,  by  all  historical  and  theoreti- 


cal proof,  not  only  unjust  to  the  exclud- 
ed, but  crippling  and  suicidal  to  the  State  ? 
Nay,  is  not  the  slightest  infringement  of 
regulated  social  and  political  justice,  lib- 
erty, and  humanity,  in  the  person  of 
black  or  of  white,  that  makes  the  great- 
est potential  development  of  the  highest 
in  human  nature  impossible  or  difficult, 
to  be  resisted,  as  a  violation  of  the  peace 
of  the  soul,  endless  treachery  to  mankind, 
an  affront  to  Heaven  ?  Would  not  the 
very  soil  of  America,  in  which  Liberty  is 
s'aid  to  inhere,  cry  out  and  rise  against 
anysbut  an  affirmative  answer  to  such 
questions  ? 

A  near  future  will  decide. 


THE 
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The  Twenty- Second  of  September, 
1862,  bids  fair  to  become  as  remarkable 
a  date  in  American  history  as  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1776  ;  for  on  that  day  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  availing  him- 
self of  the  full  powers  of  his  position,  de- 
clared this  country  free  from  that  slave- 
holding  oligarchy  which  had  so  long  gov- 
erned it  in  peace,  and  the  influence  of 
which  was  so  potently  felt  for  more  than 
a  year  after  it  had  broken  up  the  Union, 
and  made  war  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Be  the  event  what  it  may,  —  and 
the  incidents  of  the  war  have  taught  us  not 
to  be  too  sanguine  as  to  the  results  of  any 
given  movement,— President  Lincoln  has 
placed  the  American  nation  in  a  proper 
attitude  with  respect  to  that  institution 
the  existence  of  which  had  so  long  been 
the  scandal  and  the  disgrace  of  a  people 
claiming  to  be  the  freest  on  earth,  but 
whose  powers  had  been  systematically 
used  and  abused  for  the  maintenance  and 
the  extension  of  slave-labor. 

It  was  our  misfortune,  and  in  some  sense 
it  was  also  our  fault,  that  we  were  bound 
to  uphold  the  worst  system  of  slavery  that 
ever  was  known  among  men  ;  for  we  must 


judge  bf  every  wrong  that  is  perpetrated 
by  the  circumstances  that  are  connected 
with  it,  and  our  oppression  of  the  African 
race  was  peculiarly  offensive,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  a  proceeding  in  flagrant  violation  of 
our  constantly  avowed  principles,  was  con- 
tinued in  face  of  the  opinions  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  nation,  was  frankly  upheld  on 
the  unmanly  ground  that  the  intellectual 
weakness  of  the  slaves  rendered  it  safe  to 
oppress  them,  and  was  not  excused  by  that 
general  ignorance  of  right  which  ias  so  of- 
ten been  brought  forward  in  palliation  of 
wrong,  —  as  slavery  had  come  under  the 
ban  of  Christendom  years  before  Amer- 
icans could  be  found  boldly  bad  enough 
to  claim  for  it  a  divine  origin,  and  to 
avow  that  it  was  a  proper,  and  even  the 
best,  foundation  for  civil  society.  Our  of- 
fence was  of  the  rankest,  and  its  peculiar 
character  rendered  us  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nations,  who  would  not  admit  the 
force  of  our  plea  as  to  the  great  difficul- 
ties that  lay  in  the  way  of  the  removal  of 
the  evil,  as  they  had  seen  it  condemned 
by  most  communities,  and  abolished  by 
some  of  their  number. 

The   very   circumstance    upon   which 
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Americans  have  relied  foi"  the  justifica- 
tion of  their  form  of  slavery,  namely, 
that  it  was  confined  to  one  race,  and 
that  race  widely  separated  from  all  oth- 
er races  by  the  existence  of  peculiar 
characteristics,  has  been  regarded  as  an 
aggravation  of  their  misconduct  by  all 
humane  and  disinterested  persons.  The 
Greek  system  of  slavery,  which  was  based 
on  the  idea  that  Greeks  were  noblemen 
of  Heaven's  own  creating,  and  that  they 
therefore  were  justified  in  treating  all  oth- 
er men  as  inferiors,  and  making  the  same 
use  of  them  as  they  made  of  horses ;  the 
Roman  system,  which  was  based  on  the 
will  of  society,  and  therefore  made  no  ex- 
ceptions on  the  score  of  color,  but  saw  in 
all  strangers  only  creatures  of  chase  ;  the 
Mussulman  system,  brought  out  so  strong- 
ly by  the  action  of  the  States  of  Barbary, 
and  which  was  colored  by  the  character 
of  the  long  quarrel  between  Mahometans 
and  Christians,  and  under  which  Northern 
Africa  was  filled  with  myriads  of  slaves 
from  Southern  Europe,  among  whom  were 
men  of  the  highest  intellect, — Cervantes, 
for  example  ;  —  all  these  systems  of  servi- 
tude, and  others  that  might  be  adduced, 
were  respectable  in  comparison  with  our 
system,  which  proceeded  upon  the  blas- 
phemous assumption  that  God  had  creat- 
ed and  set  apart  one  race  that  should  for- 
ever dwell  in  the  house  of  bondage.  If, 
in  some  respects,  our  system  has  been 
more  humane  than  that  of  other  peoples 
in  other  times,  the  fact  is  owing  to  that 
general  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  the  earth  over  during  the  present 
century.  The  world  has  gone  forward, 
and  even  American  slaveholders  have 
been  compelled  to  go  with  it,  whether 
they  would  or  not. 

It  was  a  distinctive  feature  of  slavery, 
as  here  known,  that  it  tended  to  de- 
bauch the  mind  of  Christendom.  So  long 
as  all  men  were  liable  to  be  enslaved, 
and  even  Shakspeare  and  Milton  were 
in  some  danger  of  sharing  the  fate  of 
Cervantes,  —  and  the  Barbary  corsairs 
did  actually  carry  off  men  from  the  Brit- 
ish Islands  in  the  times  of  Milton  and 
Shakspeare,— there  could  not  fail  to  grow 


up  a  general  hostility  to  slavery,  and  the 
institution  was  booked  for  destruction. 
But  when  slavery  came  to  be  considered 
as  the  appropriate  condition  of  one  race, 
and  the  members  of  that  race  so  highly 
qualified  to  engage  in  the  production  of 
cotton  and  sugar,  tobacco  and  rice,  the 
danger  was,  not  only  that  slavery  would 
once  more  come  into  favor,  but  that  the 
African  slave-trade  would  be  replaced  iu 
the  list  of  legitimate  commercial  pursuits, 
and  become  more  extensive  than  it  was 
in  those  days  when  it  was  defended  by 
bishops  and  kings'  sons  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords.  That  this  is  not  an 
unfounded  opinion  will  be  admitted  by 
those  who  recollect  that  the  London 
*'  Times,"  that  representative  of  the  av- 
erage English  mind,  but  recently  pub- 
lished articles  that  could  mean  nothing 
less  than  a  desire  to  revive  the  old  sys- 
tem of  slavery,  with  all  that  should  be 
necessary  to  maintain  it  in  force  ;  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  an  advocate  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  negroes ;  and  that  the  French 
Government  at  one  time  seemed  dispos- 
ed to  have  resort  to  a  course  that  must, 
if  adopted,  have  converted  Africa  into  a 
storehouse  of  slaves. 

Our  slaveholders  were  not  blind  to 
this  altered  state  of  the  European  mind, 
of  which  they  availed  themselves,  and 
of  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  had 
the  best  of  all  rights  to  avaU  themselves, 
for  it  was  largely  their  own  work.  At 
the  same  time  that  England  abolished 
slavery  in  her  dominions,  the  chief  Nul- 
llfiers,  who  were  the  fathers  of  the  Se- 
cession Rebellion,  assumed  the  position 
that  negro  slavery  was  good  in  itself, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  white  men 
to  uphold  and  to  extend  it.  This  was 
done  by  Governor  McDufiie,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  1834,  and  it  was  warmly  ap- 
proved by  many  Southern  men,  as  well 
out  of  South  Carolina  as  in  that  most 
fanatical  of  States,  but  generally  con- 
demned by  the  Democrats  of  that  time, 
though  now  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
men  in  the  North  who  accept  all  that  the 
old  Nulllfier  put  forward  as  a  new  truth 
elght-and-twenty  years  ago.     Earnestly 
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and  zealously,  and  with  no  small  amount 
of  talent,  the  friends  of  slavery  labored 
to  impose  their  views  upon  the  entire 
Southern  mind,  —  and  that  not  so  much 
because  they  loved  slavery  for  itseff  as 
because  they  knew,  that,  if  the  slavehold- 
ing  interest  could  be  placed  in  opposition 
to  the  Federal  Union,  that  Union  might 
be  destroyed.  They  were  fanatics  in 
their  attachment  to  slavery,  but  even 
their  fanaticism  was  secondary  to  their 
hatred  of  that  power  which,  as  represent- 
ed by  Andrew  Jackson,  had  trampled 
down  Nullification,  and  compelled  Caro- 
lina and  Calhoun  to  retreat  from  cannon 
and  the  gallows.  Mr.  Rhett,  then  Mr. 
Barnwell  Smith,  said,  in  the  debates  in 
the  Convention  on  the  proposition  to  ac- 
cept the  Tariff  Compromise  of  1833,  that 
he  hated  the  star-spangled  banner;  and 
unquestionably  he  expressed  the  feelings 
of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  who  deem- 
ed submission  prudent,  but  who  were  con- 
soled by  the  reflection  that  slavery  would 
afford  them  a  far  better  means  for  break- 
ing up  the  Union  than  it  was  possible  to 
get  through  the  existence  of  any  tariff, 
no  matter  how  protective  it  might  be.  All 
the  great  leaders  of  the  first  Secession 
school  had  passed  away  from  the  earth, 
when  Ehett  "  still  lived  "  to  see  the  flag 
he  hated  pulled  down  before  the  fire  that 
was  poured  upon  Fort  Sumter  from 
Carolina's  batteries  worked  by  the  hands 
of  Carolinians.  Calhoun,  Hamilton,  Mc- 
Duffie,  Hayne,  Trumbull,  Cooper,  Harp- 
er, Preston,  and  others,  men  of  the  first 
intellectual  rank  in  America,  had  depart- 
ed ;  but  Ehett  survived  to  see  what  they 
had  labored  to  effect,  and  what  they  would 
have  effected,  had  they  not  encounter- 
ed one  of  those  iron  spirits  to  whom  is 
sometimes  intrusted  the  government  of 
nations,  and  who  are  of  more  value  to 
nations  than  gold  and  fleets  and  armies. 
All  that  we  have  lately  seen  done,  and 
more,  would  have  been  done  thirty  years 
since,  had  any  other  man  than  Andrew 
Jackson  been  at  that  time  President  of 
the  United  States.  There  was  much 
cant  in  those  days  about  "  the  one-man 
power,"  because  President  Jackson  saw 
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fit  to  make  use  of  the  Constitutional  qual- 
ified veto-power  to  express  his  opposition 
to  certain  measures  adopted  by  Congress  ; 
but  the  best  exhibition  of  "  the  one-man 
power"  that  the  country  ever  saw,  then 
or  before  or  since,  was  when  the  same 
magistrate  crushed  Nullification,  maintain- 
ed the  Union,  and  secured  the  nation's 
peace  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. We  never  knew  what  a  great  man 
Jackson  was,  until  the  country  was  curs- 
ed by  Buchanan's  occupation  of  the  same 
chair  that  Jackson  had  filled,  —  a  chair 
that  he  was  unworthy  to  dust,  —  and  by 
his  cowardice  and  treachery  which  made 
civil  war  inevitable.  One  man,  at  the 
close  of  1860,  could  have  done  more 
than  has  yet  been  accomplished  by  the 
million  of  men  who  have  been  called  to 
arms  because  no  such  man  was  then  in 
the  nation's  service.  The  "  one  hour 
of  Dundee"  was  not  more  wanting  to 
the  Stuarts  than  the  one  month  of  Jack- 
son was  wanting  to  us  but  two  years 
ago. 

The  powerful  teaching  of  the  Nullifiers 
was  successful.  The  South,  which  assum- 
ed to  be  the  exclusive  seat  of  American 
nationality,  while  the  North  was  declar- 
ed given  up  to  sectionalism,  Avith  no  oth- 
er lights  on  its  path  than  "blue  lights," 
became  the  South  so  devoted  to  slavery 
that  it  could  see  nothing  else  in  the 
country.  Old  Union  men  of  1832  be- 
came Secessionists,  though  Nullification, 
the  milder  thing  of  the  two,  had  been  too 
much  for  them  to  endure.  They  not  on- 
ly endured  the  more  hideous  evil,  but 
they  embraced  it.  Between  1832  and 
1860  a  change  had  been  wrought  such  as 
twice  that  time  could  not  have  accom- 
plished at  any  earlier  period  of  human 
history.  The  old  Southern  ideas  respect- 
ing slavery  had  disappeared,  and  that 
institution  had  become  an  object  of  idol- 
atry, so  that  any  criticisms  to  which  it  was 
subjected  kindled  the  same  sort  of  flame 
that  is  excited  in  a  pious  community  when 
objects  of  devotion  are  assailed  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  hands  of  unbelievers.  The 
astonishing  material  prosperity  that  ac- 
companied the  system  of  slave-labor  had, 
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no  doubt,  much  to  do  Tvith  the  regard 
that  Tvas  bestowed  upon  the  system  it- 
self. That  was  the  time  when  Cotton 
became  King,  —  at  least,  in  the  opinion 
of  its  worshippers.  The  Democratic  par- 
ty of  the  North  passed  from  that  position 
of  radicalism  to  which  the  name  of  Loco- 
focoism  -was  given,  to  the  position  of  sup- 
porters of  the  extremest  Southern  doc- 
trines, so  that  for  some  years  it  appeared 
to  exist  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  do 
garrison-duty  in  the  Free  States,  the  cost 
of  its  maintenance  being  supplied  by  the 
Federal  revenues.  Abroad  the  same 
change  began  to  be  noted,  the  demand 
for  cotton  prevailing  over  the  power  of 
conscience.  Everything  worked  as  well 
for  evil  as  it  could  work,  and  as  if  Satan 
himself  had  condescended  to  accept  the 
post  of  stage-manager  for  the  disturbers 
of  America's  peace. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  change  that 
had  been  brought  about  was  the  purpose 
of  the  whole  political  population  of  the 
South.  But  though  that  section  was  unit- 
ied  in  its  determination  to  support  the  su- 
premacy of  slavery,  it  was  far  from  being 
united  in  its  opinions  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  accomplishing  its  object.  There  were 
three  parties  in  the  South  in  the  last  days 
of  the  old  Union.  The  first,  and  the  lar- 
gest, of  these  parties  answered  very  near- 
ly to  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  contained  whatever  of 
sense  and  force  belonged  to  the  South. 
It  was  made  up  of  men  who  were  firmly 
resolved  upon  one  thing,  namely,  that 
they  would  ruin  the  Union,  if  they  should 
forever  lose  the  power  to  rule  it ;  but 
they  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  the  ends 
which  they  had  in  view  could  be  more 
easily  achieved  in  the  Union  than  out  of 
it.  They  were  not  disunionists  per  se, 
but  were  quite  ready  to  become  disunion- 
ists, if  the  Union  was  to  be  governed  oth- 
ei'wise  than  in  the  direct  and  immediate 
interest  of  slavery.  Slavery  was  the  ba- 
sis of  their  political  system,  and  they 
knew  that  it  could  be  better  served  by 
the  American  Union's  continued  existence 
than  by  the  construction  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy,  provided  the  former  should 


do  all  that  slaveholders  might  require  it 
to  do. 

The  second  Southern  party,  and  the 
smallest  of  them  all,  was  composed  of  the 
minions  of  the  Nullifiers,  and  of  their 
immediate  followers,  men  whose  espe- 
cial object  it  was  to  destroy  the  Union, 
and  who  hated  the  subservient  portion 
of  the  Northern  people  far  more  bitter- 
ly than  they  hated  Republicans,  or  even 
Abolitionists.  They  would  have  prefer- 
red abolition  and  disunion  to  the  triumph 
of  slavery  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  It  was  not  that  they  loved  sla- 
very less,  but  that  they  hated  the  Union 
more.  Even  if  the  country  should  sub- 
mit to  the  South,  the  leaders  of  this  faction 
knew  that  they  would  not  be  the  South- 
rons to  whom  should  be  inti-usted  the 
powers  and  the  business  of  government. 
Few  of  them  were  of  much  account  even 
in  their  own  States,  and  generally  they 
could  have  been  set  down  as  chiefs  of  the 
opposition  to  everything  that  was  reason- 
able. A  remarkable  proof  of  the  little 
hold  which  this  class  of  men  had  on  even 
the  most  mad  of  the  Southern  States, 
when  at  the  height  of  their  fury,  was  af- 
forded by  the  refusal  of  South  Carolina 
to  elect  Mr.  Rhett  Governor,  her  Legis- 
lature conferring  that  post  on  Mr.  Pick- 
ens, a  moderate  man  when  compared 
with  Mr.  Rhett,  and  who,  there  is  rea- 
son for  believing,  would  have  prevented  a 
resort  to  Secession  altogether,  could  he 
have  done  so  without  sacrificing  what  he 
held  to  be  his  honor. 

Xhe  third  Southern  party  consisted  of 
men  who  desired  the  continuance  of  the 
Union,  but  who  wished  that  some  "  con- 
cessions" should  be  made,  or  "  compromis- 
es "  effected,  in  order  to  satisfy  men,  one 
portion  of  whom  were  resolved  upon  hav- 
ing everything,  while  the  other  portion 
were  resolute  in  their  purpose  to  destroy 
everything  that  then  existed  of  a  national 
character.  This  third  party  was  mostly 
composed  of  those  timid  men  whose  votes 
count  for  much  at  ordinary  periods,  bat 
who  in  extraordinary  times  are  worse 
than  worthless,  being  in  fact  incumbran- 
ces  on   bolder  men.      They  loved   the 
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Union,  because  they  loved  peace,  and 
were  opposed  to  violence  of  all  kinds ; 
but  their  Unionism  was  much  like  Bailie 
Macwheeble's  conscience,  which  was  de- 
scribed as  never  doing  him  any  harm. 
What  they  would  have  done,  had  Govern- 
ment been  able  to  send  a  strong  force  to 
their  assistance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say ;  but 
they  have  done  little  to  aid  the  Federal 
cause  in  the  field,  while  their  influence 
in  the  Federal  councils  has  been  more 
prejudicial  to  the  country  than  the  open 
exertions  of  the  Secessionists  to  effect  the 
nation's  destruction. 

Of  these  parties,  the  first  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  could  soon  re- 
gain possession  of  Congress,  and  that  in 
1864  it  would  be  able  to  elect  its  candi- 
date to  the  Presidency.  Hence  it  had 
no  wish  to  dissolve  the  Union  ;  and  if  its 
leaders  could  have  had  their  way,  the 
Union  would  have  been  spared.  But 
the  second  party,  making  up  for  its  defi- 
ciency in  numbers  by  the  intensity  of 
its  zeal,  and  laboring  untiringly,  was  too 
much  for  the  moderates.  Hate  is  a  stron- 
ger feeling  than  love  of  any  kind,  stron- 
ger even  than  love  of  spoils ;  and  the 
men  who  followed  Rhett  and  Yancey, 
Pryor  and  Spratt,  hated  the  Union  with 
a  perfect  hatred.  They  got  ahead  of  the 
men  who  followed  Davis  and  Stephens, 
and  the  rest  of  those  Southern  chiefs  who 
would  have  been  content  with  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  Southern  principles  in 
tJie  Kepublic  as  it  stood  in  1860.  As 
they  broke  up  the  Democratic  party  in 
order  to  render  the  election  of  the  Re- 
publican candidate  certain,  so  that  they 
might  found  on  his  election  the  cri  de 
guerre  of  a  "  sectional  triumph  "  over  the 
South,  so  they  "  coerced  "  the  Southern 
people  into  the  adoption  of  a  war-policy. 
AVe  have  more  than  once  heard  Mr.  Lin- 
coln blamed  for  "  precipitating  matters  " 
in  April,  1861.  He  should  have  tem- 
porized, it  has  been  said,  and  so  have 
preserved  peace  ;  but  when  he  called  for 
seventy-five  thousand  volunteers,  he  made 
war  unavoidable.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  not  begin  the  war.     It  was 


begun  by  the  South.  His  call  for  vol- 
unteers was  the  consequence  of  war  be- 
ing made  on  the  nation,  and  not  the  cause 
of  war  being  made  either  on  the  South 
or  by  the  South.  The  enemy  fired  up- 
on and  took  Fort  Sumter  before  the  first 
call  for  volunteers  was  issued  ;  and  that 
proceeding  must  be  admitted  to  have 
been  an  act  of  war,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  there  is  a  right  of 
Secession.  And  Fort  Sumter  was  fired 
upon  and  taken  thi'ough  the  influence 
of*  the  violent  party,  at  the  South,  who 
were  resolved  that  there  should  be  war. 
They  knew  that  it  was  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  the  Federal  Government  to  send 
supplies  to  the  doomed  fort,  and  that  in 
a  ^Qvi  days  it  would  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  Confederates  ;  and  this  they  de- 
termined to  prevent,  because  they  knew 
also  that  the  mere  surrender  of  the  gar- 
rison, when  it  had  eaten  its  last  rations, 
would  not  suflice  to  "  fire  the  Northern 
heart."  They  carried  their  point,  and 
hence  it  was  that  war  was  begun  the 
middle  of  April,  1861.  But  for  the  tri- 
umph of  the  violent  Southern  party,  the 
contest  might  have  been  postponed,  and 
even  a  peace  patched  up  for  the  time, 
and  the  inevitable  struggle  put  off  to  a 
future  day.  As  it  was.  Government  had 
no  choice,  and  was  compelled  to  fight ; 
and  it  would  have  been  compelled  to 
fight,  had  it  been  composed  entirely  of 
Quakers. 

War  being  unavoidable,  and  it  being 
clear  that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  it 
as  well  as  its  occasion,  and  that  it  would 
be  the  main  support  of  our  enemy,  it 
ought  to  have  followed  that  our  first 
blow  should  be  directed  against  that  in- 
stitution. Nothing  of  the  kind  happen- 
ed. Whatever  Government  may  have 
thought  on  the  subject,  it  did  nothing  to 
injure  slavery.  But  for  this  forbearance, 
which  now  appears  so  astonishing,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  blame  the  President.  He 
acted  as  the  representative  of  the  coun- 
try, which  was  not  then  prepared  to  act 
vigorously  against  the  root  of  the  evil 
that  afllicted  it.  A  moral  blindness  pre- 
vailed, which  proved  most  injurious  to 
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the  Union  cause,  and  from  the  effect  of 
■which  it  may  never  recovei*.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  it  was  yet  possible  to  "  concil- 
iate "  the  South,  and  that  that  section 
could  be  induced  to  "  come  back "  into 
the  Union,  provided  nothing  should  be 
done  to  hurt  its  feelings  or  injure  its 
interests !  Looking  back  to  the  summer 
of  1861,  it  is  with  difliculty  that  we  can 
believe  that  men  were  then  in  possession 
of  their  senses,  so  inconsistent  was  their 
conduct.  The  Rebels  were  at  least  as 
sensitive  on  the  subject  of  their  military 
character  as  they  were  on  that  of  slavery; 
and  yet,  while  we  could  not  be  sufficient- 
ly servile  on  the  latter  subject,  we  acted 
most  offensively  on  the  former.  We  as- 
serted, in  every  form  and  variety  of  lan- 
guage, our  ability  to  "  put  them  down  " ; 
and  but  for  the  circumstance  that  not  the 
slightest  atom  of  ability  marked  the  man- 
agemeni  of  our  military  affairs,  we  should 
have  made  our  boasting  good.  Men  who 
could  not  say  enough  to  satisfy  them- 
selves on  the  point  of  the  right  of  the 
chivalrous  Southrons  to  create,  breed, 
work,  and  sell  slaves,  were  equally  loud- 
mouthed in  their  expressed  purpose  to 
"put  down"  the  said  Southrons  because 
they  had  rebelled,  and  rebelled  only  be- 
cause they  were  slaveholders,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  slavery  beyond  the 
reach  of  wordy  assault  in  the  country  of 
"which  it  should  be  the  governing  power. 
There  has  been  much  complaint  that  for- 
eigners have  not  understood  the  nature 
of  our  quarrel,  and  that  the  general  Eu- 
ropean hostility  to  the  American  national 
cause  is  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  Amer- 
ican affairs.  How  that  may  be  we  shall 
not  stop  to  inquire  ;  but  it  is  beyond  dis- 
pute that  no  European  community  has 
ever  displayed  a  more  glaring  ignorance 
of  the  character  of  the  contest  here  waged 
than  was  exhibited  by  most  Americans 
in  the  early  months  of  that  contest,  and 
down  to  a  recent  period.  The  war  was 
treated  by  nearly  the  whole  people  as  if 
slavery  had  no  possible  connection  with 
it,  and  as  if  all  mention  of  slavery  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  war  were  necessarily 
an  impertinence,  a  foreign  subject  lugged 


into  a  domestic  discussion.  Three-fourths 
of  the  people  were  disposed  querulously 
to  ask  why  Abolitionists  could  n't  let  sla- 
very alone  in  war-time.  It  was  a  bad 
thing,  was  Abolitionism,  in  time  of  peace  ; 
but  its  badness  was  vastly  increased  when 
we  had  war  upon  our  hands.  Half  the 
other  fourth  of  the  citizens  were  disposed 
to  agree  with  the  majority,  but  very  shame 
kept  them  silent.  It  was  only  the  few 
who  had  a  proper  conception  of  the  state 
of  things,  and  they  had  little  influence  with 
the  people,  and,  consequently,  none  with 
Government.  Had  they  said  much,  or 
attempted  to  do  anything,  probably  they 
would  have  found  Federal  arms  direct- 
ed against  themselves  with  much  more  of 
force  and  effectiveness  in  their  use  than 
were  manifested  when  they  were  direct- 
ed against  the  Rebels.  When  a  Union 
general  could  announce  that  he  would 
make  use  of  the  Northern  soldiers  under 
his  command  to  destroy  slaves  who  should 
be  so  audacious  as  to  rebel  against  Rebels, 
and  the  announcement  was  received  with 
rapturous  approval  at  the  North,  it  was 
enough  to  convince  every  intelligent  and 
reflecting  man  that  no  just  idea  of  the 
struggle  we  were  engaged  in  was  com- 
mon, and  that  a  blind  people  were  fol- 
lowing blind  leaders  into  the  ditch,  — 
even  into  that  "  last  ditch  "  to  which  the 
Secessionists  have  so  often  been  doomed, 
but  in  which  they  so  obstinately  continue 
to  refuse  to  find  their  own  and  their 
cause's  gra.ve. 

That  Government  was  not  much  ahead 
of  the  people  in  1 86 1 ,  and  through  most  of 
the  present  year,  respecting  the  position 
of  slavery,  is  very  evident  to  all  who  know 
what  it  did,  and  what  it  refused  to  do, 
with  regard  to  that  institution.  With  a 
hardiness  that  would  have  been  strongly 
offensive,  if  it  had  not  been  singularly 
ridiculous,  Mr.  Seward  told  the  astonish- 
ed wopld  of  Europe  that  the  fate  of  sla- 
very did  not  depend  upon  the  event  of 
our  contest, — which  was  as  much  as  to  say 
that  we  should  not  injure  it,  happen  what 
might ;  and  no  one  then  supposed  that 
the  Confederates  would  willingly  strike  a 
blow  at  it,  either  to  conciliate  foreign  na- 
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tious  or  to  obtain  black  soldiers.  The 
■words  of  the  Secretary  of  State  did  us 
harm  In  England,  with  the  religious  por- 
tion of  whose  people  it  is  something  like 
an  article  of  faith  that  slavery  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  deadly  sins.  They  in- 
jured us,  too,  with  the  members  of  the  va- 
rious schools  of  liberal  politicians  over  all 
Europe  ;  and  they  furnished  to  our  ene- 
mies abroad  the  argument  that  there  re- 
ally was  no  difference  between  the  North 
and  the  South  on  the  slavery  question, 
and  that  therefore  the  sympathies  of  all 
generous  minds  should  be  with  the  South- 
rons, who  were  the  weaker  party.  Our 
cause  was  irreparably  damaged  in  Eu- 
rope through  the  indiscretion  of  the  Hon- 
orable Secretary,  who  cannot  be  accus- 
ed of  any  love  for  slavery,  but  who  was 
then,  as  he  appears  to  be  up  to  the  pres- 
ent hour,  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  the 
extent  of  the  contest  of  which  his  coun- 
try is  the  scene.  Other  members  of  the 
Administration  had  sounder  ideas,  but 
their  weight  in  it  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  is  but  fair  to  the  President  to  say, 
that  his  conduct  was  such  that  it  was  ob- 
vious that  he  did  not  favor  slavery  because 
he  had  any  respect  for  It.  He  pulled  so 
hard  upon  the  chains  that  bound  him,  that 
his  desire  to  throw  them  off  was  clear  to 
the  world  ;  but  they  were  too  strong,  and 
too  well  fastened,  to  be  got  rid  of  easily. 
He  feared  that  all  the  Unionists  of  the 
Border  States  would  be  lost,  if  he  should 
adopt  the  views  of  the  Emancipationists; 
and  the  fear  was  natural,  though  In  point 
of  fact  his  course  had  no  good  effect  in 
those  States,  beyond  that  of  conciliating 
a  portion  of  the  Kentucklans.  North 
Carolina,  under  the  old  system  the  most 
moderate  of  the  Slave  States,  was  as  far 
gone  in  Secession  as  South  Carolina,  and 
furnished  far  more  men  to  the  Southern 
armies  than  her  neighbor.  The  Virginians 
and  Missourians  who  went  with  us  would 
have  pursued  the  same  course,  had  the 
President's  opinions  on  slavery  been  as 
radical  and  pronounced  as  those  of  Mr. 
Garrison.  Maryland  was  kept  from  wheel- 
ing into  the  Secession  line  only  by  the 


presence  on  her  soil,  and  in  her  vicinity, 
of  strong  Federal  armies.  In  Tennessee, 
at  a  later  period  of  the  war,  as  in  North 
Carolina,  Federal  power  extended  as  far 
as  Federal  guns  could  throw  Federal 
shot,  though  Tennessee  had  not  been  re- 
nowned for  her  extreme  attachment  to 
slavery.  But  the  heavy  weight  on  the 
Presidential  mind  came  from  the  Free 
States,  in  which  the  Pro- Slavery  party 
was  so  powerful,  and  the  nature  of  the 
war  was  so  little  understood,  that  It  was 
impossible  for  Government  to  strike  an 
effective  blow  at  the  source  of  the  ene- 
my's strength.  Before  that  could  be 
done,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
Northern  mind  should  be  trained  to  jus- 
tice in  the  school  of  adversity.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  President  in  1861  was  not  un- 
like to  that  which  the  Prince  of  Orange 
held  in  1687.  Had  William  made  his 
attempt  on  England  in  1687,  the  end 
would  have  been  failure  as  complete  as 
that  of  Monmouth  In  1685.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  English  mind  should  be 
educated  up  to  the  point  of  throwing 
aside  some  cherished  doctrines,  the  main- 
tenance of  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
England's  safety,  prosperity,  and  great- 
ness. William  allowed  the  fruit  he  sought 
to  ripen,  and  in  1688  he  was  able  to  do 
with  ease  that  which  no  human  power 
could  have  done  in  1687.  So  was  it  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  here.  Had  the  Procla- 
mation lately  put  forth  been  issued  in  1861, 
either  it  would  have  fallen  dead,  or  it 
would  haA'e  met  with  such  opposition  in 
the  North  as  would  have  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  prosecute  the  war  with  any 
hope  of  success.  There  would  probably 
have  been  j)ronunciamientos  from  some 
of  our  armies,  and  the  Union  might  have 
been  shivered  to  pieces  without  the  ene- 
my's lifting  their  hands  further  against  it. 
We  do  not  say  that  such  would  have 
been  the  course  of  events,  had  the  Proc- 
lamation then  appeared,  but  it  might  have 
taken  that  turn  ;  and  the  President  had 
to  allow  for  possibilities  that  perhaps  it 
never  occurred  to  private  individuals  to 
think  of,  —  men  who  had  no  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility either  to  the  country,  to  the 
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national  cause,  or  to  the  tribunal  of  his- 
tory. He  would  not  move  as  he  was  ad- 
vised to  move  by  good  men  who  had  not 
taken  Into  consideration  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  who  could  not 
feel  as  he  was  forced  to  feel  because  he 
was  President  of  the  United  States. 
Probably,  if  he  had  been  a  private  cit- 
izen, he  would  have  been  the  foremost 
man  of  the  Emancipation  party ;  but  the 
place  he  holds  is  so  high  that  he  must 
look  over  the  whole  land,  and  necessari- 
ly he  sees  much  that  others  can  never 
behold.  He  saw  that  one  of  two  things 
would  happen  in  a  few  months  after  the 
beginning  of  active  warfare,  toward  the 
close  of  last  winter :  either  the  Rebels 
would  be  beaten  in  the  field,  in  which 
event  there  would  be  reasonable  hope  of 
the  Union's  reconstruction,  and  the  peo- 
ple could  then  take  charge  of  slavery, 
and  settle  its  future  condition  as  to  them 
should  seem  best,  —  or  our  armies  would 
l)e  beaten,  and  the  people  would  be  made 
to  understand  that  slavery  could  no  lon- 
ger be  allowed  to  exist  for  the  support 
of  an  enemy  who  had  announced  from 
the  beginning  of  their  war -movement 
that  their  choice  was  fixed  upon  con- 
quest, or,  failing  that,    annihilation. 

It  was  written  that  we  should  fail  in 
the  field.  We  sought  to  take  Richmond, 
with  an  army  of  force  that  appeared  to  be 
adequate  to  the  work.  We  were  beaten ; 
and  after  some  months  of  severe  war- 
fare, the  country  had  the  supreme  felici- 
ty of  celebrating  the  eighty-sixth  anni- 
versary of  its  Independence  by  thanking 
Heaven  that  its  principal  army  had  es- 
caped capture  by  falling  back  to  the 
fever-laden  banks  of  a  river  on  whicli 
lay  a  naval  force  so  strong  as  to  prevent 
the  further  advance  of  the  victorious 
Southrons.  The  exertions  that  were  made 
to  remove  that  army  from  a  place  that 
threatened  its  total  destruction  through 
pestilence  led  to  another  series  of  ac- 
tions, in  which  we  were  again  beaten, 
and  the  Secession  armies  found  them- 
selves hard  by  the  very  station  which 
they  had  so  long  held  after  their  victory 
at  Bull  Run.     Had  their  numbers  been 


half  as  large  as  we  estimated  them  by 
way  of  accounting  for  our  defeats,  they 
could  have  marched  into  Washington, 
and  the  American  Union  would  have 
been  at  an  end,  while  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy would  have  taken  the  place 
which  the  United  States  had  possessed 
among  the  nations.  Fortunately,  the  en- 
emy were  not  strong  enough  to  hazard 
everything  upon  one  daring  stroke.  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  as  prudent,  or  as  timid,  after 
his  victories  over  General  Pope,  as,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  Hannl-bal  was 
after  winning  "the  field  of  blood"  at  Can- 
nse.  What  he  did,  however,  was  sufficient 
to  show  how  serious  was  the  danger  that 
threatened  us.  If  he  could  not  take  Wash- 
ington, which  stood  for  Rome,  he  might 
take  Baltimore,  which  should  be  Capua. 
He  entered  Maryland,  and  his  move- 
ments struck  dismay  into  Pennsylvania. 
Harrisburg  was  marked  for  seizure,  and 
the  archives  of  the  second  State  of  the 
Union  were  sent  to  New  York  ;  and  Phil- 
adelphia was  considered  so  unsafe  as  to 
cause  men  to  remove  articles  of  value 
thence  to  her  ancient  rival's  protection. 
That  the  enemy  meant  to  invade  the 
North  cannot  well  be  doubted ;  but  the 
resistance  they  encountered,  leading  to 
their  defeat  at  South  Mountain  and  An- 
tietam,  forced  them  to  retreat.  Had  they 
won  at  Antietam,  not  only  would  Wash- 
ington have  been  cut  oif  from  land-com- 
munication with  the  North,  but  Pennsyl- 
vania would  have  been  invaded,  and  the 
Southrons  would  have  fattened  on  the 
produce  of  her  rich  fields.  While  these 
things  were  taking  place  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  Fortune  had  proved  equally 
unfavorable  to  us  in  the  South  and  the 
Southwest.  We  had  been  defeated  near 
Charleston,  and  most  of  our  troops  at 
Port  Royal  had  been  transferred  to  Vir- 
ginia. Charleston  and  Mobile  saw  ships 
constantly  entering  their  harbors,  bring- 
ing supplies  to  the  Secession  forces.  Wil- 
mington and  Savannah  were  less  liable 
to  attack  than  some  Northern  towns.  An 
attack  on  VIcksburg  had  ended  in  Fed- 
eral failure.  By  the  aid  of  gunboats 
we  had  prevented  the  enemy  fi-om  tak- 
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ing  Baton  Rouge,  and  destroyed  their 
iron-clad  Arkansas  ;  but  our  soldiers  had 
to  abandon  that  town,  and  leave  it  to  be 
watched  by  ships,  while  they  hastened  to 
the  defence  of  Jsew  Orleans,  a  city  which 
they  could  not  have  held  half  an  hour, 
had  the  protecting  naval  force  been  with- 
drawn. The  Southwest  was  mostly  aban- 
doned by  our  troops,  and  the  tide  of  war 
had  rolled  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 
Nashville  was  looked  upon  as  lost,  Louis- 
ville was  in  great  danger  of  being  taken, 
and  for  some  days  there  was  a  perfect 
panic  throughout  the  country  respecting 
the  fate  of  Cincinnati,  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion being  that  the  enemy  had  as  good  a 
chance  of  getting  possession  of  that  town 
as  we  had  of  maintaining  possession  of 
it.  There  was  hardly  a  quarter  to  which 
a  Unionist  could  look  without  encoun- 
tering something  that  filled  his  mind  with 
vexation,  disappointment,  shame,  and 
gloom.  All  that  the  most  hopeful  of  loy- 
al men  could  say  was,  that  the  enemy 
had  been  made  to  evacuate  Maryland, 
and  that  they  had  not  proceeded  beyond 
threats  against  any  Northern  State :  and 
that  was  a  fine  theme  for  congratula- 
tions, after  seventeen  months  of  warfare, 
in  which  the  Rebels  were  to  have  been 
beaten  and  the  Union  restored  ! 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when,  six 
days  after  the  Battle  of  Antietam,  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  issued  his  Proclamation 
against  slavery.  Some  persons  were  pleas- 
ed to  be  much  astonished  when  it  appear- 
ed. They  said  they  had  been  deceived. 
They  were  right.  They  were  self-deceiv- 
ed. They  had  deceived  themselves.  The 
President  had  received  their  pledge  of 
support,  which  they,  with  ah  egotism 
which  is  not  uncommon  with  politicians, 
had  construed  into  a  pledge  from  him  to 
support  slavery  .at  all  hazards,  under  all 
circumstances,  and  against  all  comers. 
He  had  given  no  pledge  either  to  them  or 
to  their  opponents.  Plainly  as  man  could 
speak,  he  had  said  that  his  object  was  the 
nation's  safety,  either  with  slavery  or 
without  it,  the  fate  of  slavery  being  with 
him  a  secondary  matter.  If  any  construc- 
tion was  to  be  put  upon  his  words  to  Mr. 


Greeley  beyond  their  plainest  possible 
meaning,  it  was  that  he  preferred  the  de- 
struction of  slavery  to  its  conservation, 
for  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  an 
anti-slavery  man  for  years,  and  he  had 
been  made  President  by  a  party  which 
was  charged  by  its  foes  with  being  so  fa- 
natically opposed  to  slavery  that  it  was 
ready  to  destroy  the  Constitution  in  order 
to  gain  a  place  from  which  it  could  hope 
to  effect  its  extermination.  But  Mr.  Lin- 
coln meant  neither  Aore  nor  less  than 
what  he  said,  his  sole  object  being  the 
overthrow  of  the  Rebels.  He  has  done 
no  more  than  any  President  would  have 
been  compelled  to  do  who  should  have 
sought  to  do  his  duty.  Mr.  Douglas  could 
have  done  no  less,  had  he  been  chosen 
President,  and  had  rebellion  followed  his 
election,  as  we  believe  would  have  been 
the  fact.  The  Proclamation  is  not  an 
"  Abolition  "  state-paper.  Not  one  line 
of  it  is  of  such  matter  as  any  Abolitionist 
would  have  penned,  though  all  Abolition- 
ists may  be  glad  that  it  has  appeared,  be- 
cause its  promulgation  is  a  step  in  the 
right  di?rection, —  a  step  sure  to  be  taken, 
unless  the  first  Federal  efforts  should  also 
have  been  the  last,  because  leading  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Rebels,  and  the  return 
of  peace.  The  President  nowhere  says 
that  he  seeks  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  blow  he  has  dealt  is  directed  against 
slavery  in  the  dominions  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. That  Confederacy  claims  to  be  a 
nation,  and  some  of  our  acts  amount  to  a 
virtual  recognition  of  the  claim  which  it 
makes.  Now,  if  we  were  at  war  with  an 
old  nation  of  which  slavery  was  one  of 
the  Institutions,  it  could  not  be  said  that 
we  had  not  the  right  to  offer  freedom  to 
its  slaves.  Objection  might  be  made  to 
the  proclamation  of  an  offer  of  the  kind, 
but  it  would  be  based  on  expediency. 
England  would  not  accept  a  plan  that 
was  formed  half  a  century  ago  for  the 
partition  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
had  for  its  leading  idea  the  proclamation 
of  freedom  to  American  slaves ;  but  her 
refusal  was  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  she  was  herself  a  great  slaveholding 
power,  and  she  had  no  thought  of  estab- 
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lishing  a  precedent  tliat  might  soon  have 
been  used  with  fatal  eflfect  against  herself. 
She  did  not  close  her  ears  to  the  proposi- 
tion because  she  had  any  doubt  as  to  her 
right  to  avail  herself  of  an  offer  of  free- 
dom to  slaves,  or  because  she  supposed 
that  to  make  such  an  offer  would  be  to 
act  immorally,  but  because  it  was  inex- 
pedient for  her  to  proceed  to  extremities 
■with  us,  due  regard  being  had  to  her  own 
interests.  Had  slavery  been  abolished  in 
her  dominions  twenty  years  earlier,  she 
"would  have  acted  against  American  sla- 
very in  1812-15,  and  probably  with  en- 
tire success.  President  Lincoln  does  not 
purpose  going  so  far  as  England  could 
have  gone  with  perfect  propriety.  She 
could  have  proclaimed  freedom  to  Amer- 
ican slaves  without  limitation.  He  has 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  war  that 
exists,  and  so  his  Proclamation  is  not  a 
threat,  but  a  warning.  In  substance,  he 
tells  the  Rebels,  that,  if  they  shall  persist 
in  their  rebellion  after  a  certain  date,  their 
slaves  shall  be  made  free,  if  it  shall  be 
in  his  power  to  liberate  them.  He  gives 
them  exactly  one  hundred  days  in  which 
to  make  their  election  between  submis- 
sion and  slavery  and  resistance  and  ruin  ; 
and  these  hundred  days  may  become  as 
noted  in  history  as  'those  Hundred  Days 
"which  formed  the  second  reign  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  as  well  through  the  consequences 
of  the  action  that  shall  mark  their  course 
as  through  the  gravity  of  that  action  it- 
self. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  time 
of  issuing  the  Proclamation.  Why,  it 
has  been  asked,  spring  it  so  suddenly  up- 
on the  country  ?  Why  publish  it  just  as 
the  tide  of  war  was  turning  in  our  favor  ? 
Why  not  wait,  and  see  what  the  effect 
■would  be  on  the  Southern  mind  of  the 
victories  won  in  Maryland  ?  —  We  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  immediate  reasons 
that  moved  the  President  to  select  the 
twenty-second  of  September  for  the  date 
of  his  Proclamation ;  but  we  can  see 
three  reasons  why  that  day  was  a  good 
one  for  the  deed  which  thereon  was  done. 
The  President  may  have  argued,  (1,) 
that  the  American  mind  had  been  brousht 


up  to  the  point  of  emancipation  under 
certain  well-defined  conditions,  and  that, 
if  he  should  not  avail  himself  of  the  state 
of  opinion,  the  opportunity  afforded  him 
might  pass  away,  never  to  return  with 
equal  force ;  (2,)  that  foreign  nations 
might  base  acknowledgment  of  the  Con- 
federacy on  the  defeats  experienced  by 
our  armies  in  the  last  days  of  August,  on 
the  danger  of  W^ashington,  and  on  the 
advance  of  Rebel  armies  to  the  Ohio, 
and  he  was  determined  that  they  should, 
if  admitting  the  Confederacy  to  national 
rank,  place  themselves  in  the  position  of 
supporters  of  slavery  ;  and,  (3,)  that  the 
successes  won  by  our  army  in  Maryland, 
considering  the  disgraceful  business  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  were  not  of  that  pro- 
nounced character  which  entitles  us  to 
assert  any  supremacy  over  the  enemy  as 
soldiers.  Something  like  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  process  through  which  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  arrived  at  the  sound  con- 
clusion that  the  hour  had  come  to  strike 
a  heavy  blow  at  the  enemy,  and  that  he 
■was  the  man  for  the  hour. 

Thus  much  for  the  Proclamation  it- 
self, the  appearance  of  which  indicates 
the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the 
Secession  contest,  and  shows  that  the" 
American  people  are  capable  of  con- 
quering their  prejudices,  provided  their 
schooling  shall  be  sufficiently  severe  and 
costly.  But  the  Proclamation  itself,  and 
without  any  change  in  our  military  pol- 
icy, cannot  be  expected  to  accomplish 
anything  for  the  Federal  cause.  Its  doc- 
trines must  be  enforced,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  practical  effect  from  the  change  of 
position  taken  by  the  country  and  the 
President.  If  the  same  want  of  capacity 
that  has  hitherto  characterized  the  war 
on  our  part  is  to  be  exhibited  hereafter, 
the  Proclamation  might  as  well  have  been 
levelled  against  the  evils  of  intemperance 
as  against  the  evils  of  slavery.  Never, 
since  war  began,  has  there  been  such 
imbecility  displayed  in  waging  it  as  we" 
have  contrived  to  display  in  our  attacks 
on  the  enemies  of  the  Union.  It  used 
to  be  supposed  that  Austria  was  the  slow- 
est and  the  most  stupid  of  mihtary  coun- 
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tries ;  but  America  has  got  abead  of  Aus- 
tria in  the  art  of  doing  nothing  —  or  worse 
than  nothing  —  with  myriads  of  men  and 
millions  of  money.  We  stand  before  the 
world  a  people  to  whom  military  success 
seems  seldom  possible,  and,  when  possible, 
rarely  useful.  If  we  win  a  victory,  we 
spend  weeks  in  contemplating  its  beau- 
ties, and  never  think  of  improving  it. 
Had  one  of  our  generals  won  the  Bat- 
tle of  Jena,  he  would  have  rested  for 
six  weeks,  and  permitted  the  Prussian 
army  to  reorganize,  instead  of  following 
it  with  that  swiftness  which  alone  can 
prevent  brave  men  from  speedily  rallying 
after  a  lost  battle.  Had  one  of  them  won 
Waterloo,  he  would  not  have  dreamed  of 
entering  France,  but  would  have  liberally 
given  to  Napoleon  all  the  time  that  should 
have  been  necessary  for  his  recovery  from 
so  terrible  a  defeat.  They  have  nothing 
in  them  of  the  qualities  even  of  old  Blii- 
cher,  who  never  was  counted  a  first-class 
commander.  Forbearance  has  nevei-  ceas- 
ed to  be  a  virtue  with  them.  Whether 
their  slackness  is  of  native  growth,  or  is 
the  consequence  of  instructions  from  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  plain  that  adherence  to 
it  can  never  lead  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Southi'ons.  There  is  now  a  particular 
reason  why  it  should  give  way  to  some- 
thing of  a  very  different  character.  The 
Proclamation  has  changed  the  conditions 
of  the  contest,  and  to  be  defeated  now, 
driven  out  of  the  field  for  good  and  all, 
would  be  a  far  more  mortifying  termina- 
tion of  the  war  than  it  could  have  been, 
if  we  had  already  failed  utterly.  We 
have  committed  the  unpardonable  sin 
against  slavery,  and  to  fail  now  would 
be  to  place  ourselves  in  the  same  position 
that  is  held  by  the  commander  of  a  ship 
of  war  who  nails  his  colors  to  the  mast, 
and  yet  has  to  get  them  down  in  order 
to  prevent  his  conqueror  from  annihilat- 
ing him.  The  action  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  with  reference  to  the  Procla- 
mation, so  far  as  we  have  accounts  of  it, 
shows  that  the  President's  action  has  in- 
tensified the  character  of  the  conflict,  and 
that  the  enemy  are  preparing  to  fight 
under  the  banner  of  the  pirate,  declaring 


that  they  will  show  no  quarter,  becaV  ..^ 
they  look  upon  the  Proclamation  as  dt 
daring  that  there  shall  be  no  quarter  ex^ 
tended  to  them.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  they  say,  has  avowed  it 
to  be  his  purpose  to  inaugurate  a  servile 
war  in  their  country,  and  they  call  fierce- 
ly for  retaliation.  They  mean,  by  using 
the  words  "  servile  war,"  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  to  be  a  general  slay- 
ing and  ravishing  throughout  the  South, 
on  and  after  the  first  of  next  January,  un- 
der the  special  patronage  of  the  American 
President,  who  has  ordered  his  soldiers 
and  his  sailors,  his  ships  and  his  corps,  to 
be  employed  in  protecting  black  ravishers 
of  white  women  and  black  murderers  of 
white  children.  All  they  say  is  mere 
cant,  and  is  intended  for  the  European 
market,  which  they  now  supply  as  liber- 
ally with  lies  as  once  they  did  with  cot- 
ton. Our  foolish  foes  in  England  ac- 
cept every  falsehood  that  is  sent  them 
from  Richmond,  and  hence  the  torrent 
of  misrepresentation  that  flows  from  that 
city  to  London.  Let  it  continue  to  flow. 
It  can  do  us  no  harm,  if  our  action  shall 
be  in  correspondence  with  our  cause  and 
our  means.  If  we  succeed,  falsehood 
cannot  injure  us  ;  if  we  fail,  we  shall 
have  something  of  more  importance  than 
libels  to  think  of.  We  should  bear  in 
mind  that  our  armies  are  not  to  succeed 
because  the  slaves  shall  rise,  but  that  the 
slaves  are  to  be  freed  as  a  consequence 
of  the  success  of  our  armies.  That  our 
armies  may  succeed,  there  must  be  more 
energy  displayed  both  by  their  command- 
ers and  by  Government.  The  Proclama- 
tion must  be  enforced,  or  it  will  come  to 
nought.  There  is  nothing  self-enforcing 
about  it.  Its  mere  i)ublIcatIon  will  no 
more  put  an  end  to  the  Rebellion  than 
President  Lincoln's  first  proclamation, 
calling  upon  the  Rebels  to  cease  their 
evil-doings  and  disperse,  could  put  an 
end  to  it.  Its  future  value,  like  that  of 
all  papers  that  deal  with  the  leading  in- 
terests of  mankind,  must  depend  altogeth- 
er upon  the  future  action  of  the  men  from 
whom  it  emanates,  and  that  of  their  con- 
stituents.    It  stands  to-day  where  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence  stood  for 
the  five  years  that  followed  its  promulga- 
tion, waiting  for  its  place  iu  human  an- 
nals to  be  prejDared  for  it  by  its  support- 
ers. Of  what  worth  would  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  be  now,  had  it  not 
been  for  Trenton  and  Princeton,  Sara- 
toga and  Yorktown  ?  Of  no  worth  at 
all ;  and  its  authors  would  be  looked  upon 
as  a  band  of  sentimental  political  bab- 
blers, who  could  enunciate  truths  which 
neither  they  nor  their  countrymen  had 
the  capacity  to  uphold  and  practically 
to  demonstrate.  But  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  one  of  the  most  immor- 
tal of  papei-s  because  it  proved  a  grand 
success ;  and  it  was  successful  because 
the  men  who  put  it  forth  were  fully  com- 
petent to  the  grand  work  with  the  per- 
formance of  which  they  were  charged. 
It  is  for  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  to  say  wheth- 
er the  Proclamation  of  September  22, 
1861,  shall  take  rank  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  July  4,  1776,  or  with  those  eviden- 
ces of  flagrant  failure  that  have  become 
so  common  since  1789, — with  the  French 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and 
Mexican  Constitutions.  That  it  is  the  peo- 
ple's duty  to  support  the  President  is  said 
by  almost  all  men  ;  but  is  it  not  equally 
the  duty  of  the  President  to  support  the 
people  ?  And  have  they  not  supported 
him, —  supported  him  with  men,  with  mon- 
ey, with  the  surrender  of  the  enjoyment 
of  some  of  their  dearest  rights,  with  their 
full  confidence,  with  good  wishes  and  bet- 
ter deeds,  and  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
numerous  moral  and  material  means  of 
waging  war  vigorously  and  triumphantly  ? 
And  if  they  have  done  and  are  doing  all 
this,  who  will  be  to  blame,  if  the  enemy 
shall  accomplish  their  purpose  ? 

The  President  and  his  immediate  as- 
sociates are  placed  so  high  by  their  tal- 
ents and  their  positions  that  they  must  be 
supposed  open  to  the  love  of  fame,  and  to 
desire  honorable  mention  in  their  coun- 
try's annals,  especially  as  they  have  to 
do  with  matters  of  such  transcendent  im- 
portance, greater  even  than  those  that 
absorbed  the  attention  of  Washington  and 
Hamilton,  of  JelTerson  and  Madison,  of 


Jackson  and  Livingston.  It  Is  for  them- 
selves to  decide  what  shall  be  said  of 
them  hereafter,  and  through  all  future 
time,  —  whether  they  shall  be  blessed  or 
banned,  cursed  or  canonized.  The  judg- 
ment that  shall  be  passed  upon  them  and 
their  work  will  be  given  according  to  the 
result,  and  from  it  there  can  be  no  ap- 
peal. The  Portuguese  have  a  well-known 
proverb,  that  "  the  way  to  hell  is  paved 
with  good  Intentions";  but  it  is  not  the  la- 
borers on  that  broad  and  crowded  high- 
way who  gain  honorable  immortality. 
The  decisions  of  posterity  are  not  made 
with  reference  to  men's  motives  and  in- 
tentions, but  upon  their  deeds.  With  pos- 
terity, success  is  the  proper  proof  of  merit, 
when  nothing  necessary  to  Its  winning 
is  denied  to  the  players  in  the  world's 
great  games.  Richmond  is  worshipped, 
and  Richard  detested,  not  because  the 
former  was  good  and  great,  and  the  lat- 
ter wicked  and  weak,  for  Richard  was 
the  better  and  the  abler  man,  but  for  the 
reason  that  the  decision  was  In  Rich- 
mond's favor  on  Bosworth  Field.  The 
only  diiference  between  Catiline  and 
Cffisar,  according  to  an  eminent  states- 
man and  scholar,  is  this :  Catiline  was 
crushed  by  his  foes,  and  Cesar's  foes 
were  ci'ushed  by  him.  This  may  seem 
harsh,  but  we  fear  that  it  is  only  too  true, — 
that  it  Is  In  accordance  with  that  irrever- 
sible law  of  the  world  which  makes  suc- 
cess the  test  of  worth  In  the  management 
of  human  afifalrs.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  confidential  officers  would  have  the 
highest  American  places  in  after-days  as 
well  as  to-day,  let  them  win  those  places 
by  winning  the  nation's  battle.  They  can 
have  them  on  no  other  terms.  That  is 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  part  they  ac- 
cepted Avhen  they  took  upon  themselves 
their  present  posts  at  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  civil  convulsion.  If  they  fail, 
they  will  be  doomed  to  profound  con- 
tempt. In  the  words  of  the  foremost  man 
of  all  this  modern  world,  uttered  at  the 
very  crisis  of  his  own  fortunes,  —  Napo-' 
leon  I.,  in  the  summer  of  1813,  —  "To 
be  judged  by  the  event  Is  the  inexorable 
law  of  history." 
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To  the  Editors  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 


:   A   EIFLE. '^ 
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Some  thirty  years  ago,  a  gentleman 
■who  had  just  returned  from  Europe  was 
trying  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  size  and 
magnificence  of  St.  Peter's  Church  to  a 
New-England  country -clergyman,  and 
■was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  remark 
of  the  good  man,  that  "  the  Pope  must  re- 
quire a  very  powerful  voice  to  fill  such  a 
building." 

The  anecdote  has  been  brought  to  my 
mind  by  the  unexpected  position  in  which 
I  am  placed,  as  the  recipient  of  such  a 
multitude  of  letters,  and  from  such  wide- 
ly separated  portions  of  the  country,  eli- 
cited by  my  article  on  Rifle-Clubs  in  the 
*'  Atlantic "  for  September,  that  I  find 
myself  called  upon  to  address  an  audi- 
ence extending  from  Maine  to  Minnesota. 
Fortunately  for  me,  however,  the  columns 
of  the  "  Atlantic  "  afibrd  facilities  of  com- 
munication not  enjoyed  by  the  Pope,  and 
through  that  medium  I  crave  permission 
to  reply  to  inquiries  which  afibrd  most 
gratifying  proof  of  the  wide-spread  inter- 
est which  is  awakened  in  the  subject. 

Almost  every  letter  contains  the  in- 
quiry, "  What  is  the  new  breech-loading 
rifle  you  alltide  to,  and  where  is  it  to  be 
had  ?  "  —  but  a  large  proportion  of  them 
also  ask  advice  as  to  the  selection  of  a 
rifle ;  and  with  such  evidence  of  general 
interest  in  the  inquiry,  I  have  thought  I 
could  not  do  better  than  to  frame  my  re- 
ply specially  to  this  point. 

The  rifle  above  alluded  to  is  not  yet  in 
the  market,  and  probably  will  not  be  for 
some  time  to  come.  Only  three  or  four 
samples  have  been  manufactured,  and  af- 
ter being  subjected  to  every  possible  test 
short  of  actual  service  in  the  hands  of 
troops,  it  has  proved  so  entirely  satisfac- 
tory that  preparations  are  now  making 
for  its  extensive  production.  Thus  far 
it  is  known  as  the  Ashcroft  rifle,  from  the 
name  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  E.  H.  Ash- 
croft of  Boston,  the  persevering  energy 


of  whose  efforts  to  secure  its  introduction 
will  probably  never  be  appreciated  as  it 
deserves,  except  perhaps  by  those  who 
have  gone  through  the  trial  of  bringing 
out  an  idea  involving  in  its  conception  a 
great  public  benefit. 

Lieutenant  Busk,  in  his  "  Hand-Book 
for  Hythe,"  says,  "  I  cannot  imagine  a 
much  more  helpless  or  hopeless  position 
than  that  of  an  individual  who,  having 
determined  to  expend  his  ten  or  twenty 
guineas  in  the  purchase  of  a  rifle,  and, 
guided  only  by  the  light  of  Nature,  ap- 
plies to  a  respectable  gun-maker  to  supply 
his  want.  I  never  hear  of  an  inexperi- 
enced buyer  in  search  of  a  rifle  without 
being  reminded  of  the  purchaser  of  a 
telescope,  who,  on  asking  the  optician, 
among  a  multitude  of  other  questions, 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  discern  an 
object  through  it  four  miles  off",  received 
for  reply,  '  See  an  object  four  miles  ofi^, 
Sir  ?  You  can  see  an  object  four-and- 
twenty  thousand  miles  off',  Sir, — you  can 
see  the  moon.  Sir  ! '  In  like  manner,  if 
you  naively  inquli-e  of  a  gun-maker  wheth- 
er a  particular  rifle  will  carry  two  hun- 
dred yards,  the  chances  are  he  will  ex- 
claim, emphatically, '  Two  hundred  yai'ds. 
Sir  ?  It  will  carry  fifteen  hundred.'  And 
so  no  doubt  it  may.  The  only  question 
is.  How  ?  " 

The  questions  which  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  me  for  a  few  weeks  past  have 
given  me  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  difii- 
cultles  alluded  to,  in  which  multitudes  are 
at  this  moment  plunged,  to  whom  I  shall 
be  but  too  happy  if  it  is  in  my  power  to 
extend  a  helping  hand. 

At  the  outset,  however,  it  is  but  fair  to 
declare  my  conviction  that  no  man  who 
has  any  just  appreciation  of  the  subject 
would  attempt  to  choose  a  gun  for  anoth- 
er, any  more  than  he  would  a  horse,  or, 
I  had  almost  said,  a  wife ;  but  he  may  lay 
down  certain  general  rules  which  each 
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individual  must  apply  for  bimself,  exer- 
cising bis  own  taste  in  the  details.  Thus, 
I  have  elsewhere  declared  my  own  predi- 
lection for  Colt's  rifle ;  and  I  hold  to  it 
notwithstanding  a  strong  prejudice  against 
it  which  very  generally  exists.  I  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  it  is  a  better  shooter 
than  many  others,  and  still  less  would  I 
urge  any  one  else  to  procure  one  because 
I  like  it,  but  I  simply  say  that  its  perform- 
ance is  equal  to  my  requirements,  and  that 
the  whole  construction  and  getting-up  of 
the  gun  suit  my  fancy;  and  the  fact  that 
another  man  dislikes  it  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  discard  it. 

I  have  known  men  who  were  continu- 
ally changing  their  guns,  and  seemed 
satisfied  only  with  novelties.  With  such 
a  taste  I  have  no  sympathy,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  my  feeling  of  attachment  to  a 
trusty  weapon  strengthens  with  my  fa- 
miliai'ity  with  its  merits,  till  it  becomes  so 
near  akin  to  affection  that  I  should  find 
it  hard  to  part  with  one  which  had  serv- 
ed me  well,  and  was  associated  in  my 
mind  with  adventures  whose  interest  was 
derived  from  its  successful  performance. 

The  first  piece  of  advice  I  would  offer 
to  a  novice  in  search  of  a  gun  is,  "  Don't 
be  in  a  hurry." 

The  demand  is  such  that  a  buyer  is 
constantly  urged  to  close  a  bargain  by 
the  assurance  that  it  may  be  his  last 
chance  to  secure  such  a  weapon  as  the 
one  he  is  examining,  —  and  great  num- 
bers of  mere  toys  have  thus  been  forced 
upon  purchasers,  who,  if  they  ever  prac- 
tise enough  to  acquire  a  taste  for  shooting, 
will  send  them  to  the  auction -room,  and 
make  another  effort  to  procure  a  gun 
suited  to  their  wants.  Several  new  pat- 
terns of  guns  have  been  produced  with- 
in the  last  year,  some  of  which  are  very 
attractive  in  their  appearance,  and  to  an 
inexperienced  person  seem  to  possess  suf- 
ficient power  for  any  service  they  may 
ever  b6  called  upon  to  perform.  They 
are  well  finished,  compact,  light,  and 
pretty.  A  Government  Inspector,  in- 
deed, would  be  apt  to  make  discoveries 
of  "  malleable  iron,"  which  would  cause 
their  instant  rejection,  but  which  in  re- 


ality constitutes  no  ground  of  objection 
to  guns  whose  parts  are  not  required 
to  be  interchangeable.  They  might  be 
described  as  "  well  adapted  for  ladies' 
use,  or  for  boys  learning  to  shoot " ;  but 
it  gave  me  a  sickening  sense  of  the  in- 
experience of  many  a  noble  -  hearted 
youth  who  may  have  entered  the  service 
from  the  purest  motives  of  patriotism, 
when  a  dealer,  who  was  exhibiting  one 
of  these  parlor -weapons,  with  a  calibre 
no  larger  than  a  good-sized  pea,  inform- 
ed me  that  he  had  sold  a  great  many  to 
young  officers,  being  so  light  that  they 
could  be  carried  slung  upon  the  back  al- 
most as  easily  as  a  pistol.  It  is  with  no 
such  kid-glove  tools  as  these  that  so  many 
of  our  officers  have  been  picked  off  by 
Southern  sharp-shooters.  At  a  long  range 
they  are  useless;  at  close  quarters,  which 
is  the  only  situation  in  which  an  officer 
actually  needs  fire-arms,  a  revolver  is  far 
preferable.  I  know  of  no  rifle  so  well 
adapted  to  an  officer's  use  as  Colt's  car- 
bine, —  of  eighteen  or  twenty-one  inch 
barrel,  and  not  less  than    4  4    of  an  inch 

'  10  0 

calibre.  It  may  be  depended  upon  for 
six  hundred  yards,  the  short  barrel  ren- 
ders its  manipulation  easy  in  a  close  fight, 
and  the  value  of  the  repeating  principle 
at  such  a  time  can  be  estimated  only  by 
that  of  life. 

In  a  perfectly  calm  atmosphere,  the 
light  guns  I  have  alluded  to  will  shoot 
very  well  for  one  or  two  hundred  yards ; 
but  no  one  can  conceive,  till  he  proves  it 
by  actual  trial,  what  an  amazing  differ- 
ence in  precision  is  the  result  of  even  a 
very  slight  increase  of  weight  of  ball, 
when  the  air  is  in  motion.  Even  in  a 
dead  calm  no  satisfactory  shooting  can 
be  done  beyond  two  hundred  yards  with 
a  lighter  ball  than  half  an  ounce,  and 
any  one  who  becomes  interested  in  rifle- 
pi'actlce  will  soon  grow  Impatient  of  being 
confined  to  short  ranges  and  calm  weather. 
This  brings  us,  then,  to  the  question  of 
calibre,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  first  one 
to  be  decided  In  selecting  a  gun,  and  the 
decision  rests  upon  the  uses  to  which  the 
gun  is  to  be  applied.  If  it  is  wanted 
merely  for  military  service,  nothing  bet- 
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ter  than  the  Enfield  can  be  procured ; 
but  if  the  purchaser  proposes  to  study 
the  niceties  of  practice,  and  to  enter 
into  it  with  a  keen  zest,  he  -will  need 
a  very  different  style  of  gun.  A  calibre 
large  enough  for  a  round  ball  of  fifty  to 
the  pound,  or  an  elongated  shot  of  about 
half  an  ounce,  is  sufficient  for  six  hun- 
dred yards;  and  a  gun  of  that  calibre, 
with  a  thirty-inch  barrel,  and  a  weight 
of  about  ten  pounds,  is  better  suited  to 
the  general  wants  of  purchasers  than  any 
other  size.  In  this  part  of  the  country  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  a  place  where 
shooting  can  be  safely  practised  even  at 
so  long  a  range  as  five  hundred  yards, 
—  which  is  sixty  yards  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.  It  is  always  necessary  to 
have  an  attendant  at  the  target  to  point 
out  the  shots,  and  even  then  the  shoot- 
er needs  a  telescope  to  distinguish  them. 
For  ordinary  purposes,  therefore,  the  cal- 
ibre I  have  indicated  is  all-sufficient ;  but 
if  a  gun  is  wanted  for  shooting  up  to  one 
thousand  yards,  the  shot  should  be  a  full 
ounce  weight.  These  are  points  which 
each  man  must  determine  for  himself, 
and,  having  done  so,  let  him  go  to  any 
gun-maker  of  established  reputation,  and, 
before  giving  his  order,  let  him  study  and 
compare  the  different  forms  of  stocks,  till 
he  finds  what  is  required  for  his  peculiar 
physical  conformation, —  and  giving  direc- 
tions accordingly,  he  will  probably  secure 
a  weapon  whose  merits  he  will  not  fully 
appreciate  till  he  has  attained  a  degree 
of  skill  which  is  the  result  only  of  long- 
continued  practice. 

But  never  buy  a  gun,  and  least  of  all 
a  rifle,  without  trying  it ;  and  do  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  trial  in  a  shop  or  shoot- 
ing-gallery, but  take  it  into  the  field ;  and 
if  you  distrust  yourself,  get  some  one 
in  whom  you  have  confidence  to  try  it 
for  you.  Choose  a  perfectly  calm  day. 
Have  a  rest  prepared  on  which  not  only 
the  gun  may  be  laid,  but  a  support  may 
also  be  had  for  the  elbows,  the  shooter 
being  seated.  By  this  means,  and  with 
the  aid  of  globe-  and  peek-sights,  (which 
should  always  be  used  in  trying  a  gun,) 
it  may  as  certainly  be  held  in  the  same 


position  at  every  shot  as  if  it  were  clamp- 
ed in  a  machine.  For  your  target  take  a 
sheet  of  cartridge-paper  and  draw  on  it  a 
circle  of  a  foot,  and,  inside  of  that,  anoth- 
er of  four  inches  in  diameter.  Paint  the 
space  between  the  rings  black,  and  you 
will  then  have  a  black  ring  four  inches 
wide  surrounding  a  white  four-inch  bull's- 
eye,  against  which  your  globe-sight  will 
be  much  more  distinctly  seen  than,  if  it 
were  black.  Place  the  target  so  that 
when  shooting  you  may  have  the  sun  on 
your  back.  On  a  very  bright  day,  brown 
paper  is  better  for  a  target  than  white. 
Begin  shooting  at  one  hundred  yards  and 
fire  ten  shots,  with  an  exact  aim  at  the 
bull's-eye,  wiping  out  the  gun  after  each 
shot.  Do  not  look  to  see  where  you  hit, 
till  you  have  fired  your  string  of  ten  shots ; 
for,  if  you  do,  you  will  be  tempted  to  alter 
your  aim  and  make  allowance  for  the 
variation,  whereas  your  object  now  is  not 
to  hit  the  bull's-eye,  but  to  prove  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  gun  ;  and  if  you  find,  when  you 
get  through,  that  all  the  shots  are  close 
together,  you  may  be  sure  the  gun  shoots 
well,  though  they  may  be  at  considerable 
distance  from  the  bull's-eye.  That  would 
only  prove  that  the  line  of  sight  was  not 
coincident  with  the  line  of  fire,  which 
can  be  easily  rectified  by  moving  the  for- 
ward sight  to  the  right  or  left,  according 
as  the  variation  was  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  Having  fired  your  string  of  ten 
shots,  take  a  pair  of  dividers,  and,  with 
a  radius  equal  to  half  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  hits  most  distant  from 
each  other,  describe  a  circle  cutting 
through  the  centre  of  each  of  those  hits. 
From  the  centre  of  this  circle  measure 
the  distance  to  each  of  the  hits,  add 
these  distances  together  and  divide  the 
sum  by  ten,  and  you  have  the  average 
variation,  which  ought  not  to  be  over  two 
inches  at  the  utmost,  and  if  the  gun  is 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  fired  by  a  good 
marksman,  would  probably  be  much  less. 
This  is  a  sufficient  test  of  the  precision  for 
that  distance,  and  the  same  method  may 
be  adopted  for  longer  ranges.  But  if  the 
gun  shoots  well  at  one  hundred  yards, 
its  capacity  for  a  longer  range  may  be 
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proved  by  its  penetrating  power.  Provide 
a  number  of  pieces  of  seasoned  white-pine 
board,  one  inch  thick  and  say  two  feet 
long  by  sixteen  inches  wide.  These  are 
to  be  secured  parallel  to  e^ch  other  and 
one  inch  apart  by  strips  nailed  firmly  to 
their  sides,  and  must  be  so  placed  that 
when  shot  at  the  balls  may  strike  fairly 
at  a  right  angle  to  their  face.  Try  a 
number  of  shots  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  yards,  and  note  carefully  how 
many  boards  are  penetrated  at  each  shot. 
The  elongated  shots  are  sometimes  turn- 
ed in  passing  through  a  board  so  as  to 
strike  the  next  one  sideways,  which  of 
course  increases  the  resistance  very  great- 
ly, and  such  shots  should  not  be  count- 
ed ;  but  if  you  find  generally  that  the 
penetration  of  those  which  strike  fairly 
is  not  over  six  inches,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured the  gun  cannot  be  relied  on,  ex- 
cept in  a  dead  calm,  for  more  than  two 
hundred  yards,  and  with  anything  of  a 
breeze  you  will  make  no  good  shooting 
even  at  that  distance.  Nine  inches  of 
penetration  is  equal  to  six  hundred  yards, 
and  twelve  Indies  is  good  for  a  thou- 
sand. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  prevailing  igno- 
rance of  scientific  principles  in  rifle-shoot- 
ing is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  it  is  still 
a  very  common  practice  to  vary  the  charge 
of  powder  according  to  the  distance  to 
be  shot.  The  fact  is,  that  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  any  increase  of  the  initial  ve- 
locity of  the  ball  is  unfavorable  both  to 


range  and  precision,  owing  to  the  ascer- 
tained law  that  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
atmospheric  resistance  is  four  times  that 
of  the  velocity,  so  that,  after  the  point  is 
reached  at  which  they  balance  each  oth- 
er, any  additional  propulsive  power  is 
injurious.  The  proper  charge  of  pow- 
der for  any  rifle  is  about  one -seventh 
the  weight  of  the  ball,  and  the  only 
means  which  should  ever  be  adopted  for 
increasing  the  range  is  the  elevating 
sight. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  impress  upon 
the  young  rifleman  the  importance  of  al- 
ways keeping  his  weapon  in  perfect  order. 
If  you  have  never  looked  through  the  bar- 
rel of  a  rifle,  you  can  have  no  conception 
what  a  beautifully  finished  instrument  it 
is;  and  when  you  learn  that  the  accura- 
cy of  its  shooting  may  be  affected  by  a 
variation  of  the  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  on  its  interior  surface,  you  may  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  of  guarding  against 
the  intrusion  of  even  a  speck  of  rust.  Nev- 
er suffer  your  rifle  to  be  laid  aside  after 
use  till  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned, 
—  the  barrel  wiped  first  with  a  wet  rag, 
(cotton-flannel  is  best,)  then  rubbed  drj', 
then  well  oiled,  and  then  again  wiped 
with  a  dry  rag.  In  England  this  work 
may  be  left  to  a  servant,  but  with  us  the 
servants  are  so  rare  to  whom  such  work 
can  be  intrusted  that  the  only  safe  course 
is  to  see  to  it  yourself;  and  if  you  have  a 
true  sportsman's  love  for  a  gun,  you  will 
not  find  the  duty  a  disagreeable  one. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   PROCLAMATION.<> 
'"R  }Jj'  Crff^fi-A-^K.  iV, 


Ix  so  many  arid  fonns  which  States 
incrust  themselves  with,  once  in  a  cen- 
tury, if  so  often,  a  poetic  act  and  record 
occur.  These  are  the  jets  of  thought 
into  affairs,  when,  roused  by  danger  or 
inspired  by  genius,  the  political  leaders 
of  the  day  break  the  else  insurmount- 
able routine  of  class  and  local  legislation, 


and  take  a  step  forward  in  the  direction 
of  catholic  and  universal  interests.  Ev- 
ery step  in  the  history  of  political  libei-ty 
is  a  sally  of  the  human  mind  into  the 
untried  future,  and  has  the  interest  of 
genius,  and  is  fruitful  in  heroic  anecdotes. 
Liberty  is  a  slow  fruit.  It  comes,  like 
religion,  for  short  periods,  and  in  rare 
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conditions,  as  if  awaiting  a  culture  of  the 
race  which  shall  make  it  oi'ganic  and 
permanent.  Such  moments  of  expansion 
in  modern  history  were  the  Confession 
of  AugsbuviT.  the  plantation  of  America, 
the  English  Commonwealth  of  164S,  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence 
in  1776,  the  British  emancipation  of  slaves 
in  the  West  Imlies,  the  passage  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
Laws,  the  JNIagnetic  Ocean -Telegraph, 
though  yet  imperfect,  the  passage  of  the 
Homestead  Bill  in  the  last  Congress,  and 
now,  eminently,  President  Lincoln's  Proc- 
lamation on  the  twenty-second  of  Sep- 
tember. These  are  acts  of  great  scope, 
•working  on  a  long  future,  and  on  per- 
manent interests,  and  honoring  alike 
those  who  initiate  and  those  who  receive 
them.  These  measures  pi-OYoke  no  noisy 
joy,  but  are  received  into  a  sympathy  so 
deep  as  to  apprise  us  that  mankind  are 
greater  and  better  than  we  know.  At 
such  times  it  appeal^  as  if  a  new  public 
were  created  to  greet  the  new  event.  It 
is  as  when  an  orator,  having  ended  the 
compliments  and  pleasantries  with  which 
he  conciliated  attention,  and  having  run 
over  the  superticiitt  fitness  and  commodi- 
ties of  the  measure  he  urges,  suddenly, 
lending  himself  to  some  happy  inspira- 
tion, announces  with  vibrating  voice  the 
grand  human  principles  involved,  —  the 
bravoes  and  wits  who  greeted  him  loudly 
thus  far  are  surprised  and  overawed :  a 
new  audience  is  found  in  the  heart  of  tlie 
assembly,  —  an  audience  hitherto  passive 
and  unconcerned,  now  at  last  so  search- 
ed and  kindled  that  they  come  forward, 
every  one  a  representative  of  mankind, 
standing  for  all  nationalities. 

The  extreme  moderation  with  which 
the  President  advanced  to  his  design,  — 
his  long- avowed  expectant  policy,  as  if 
he  chose  to  be  strictly  the  executive  of 
the  best  public  sentiment  of  the  country, 
waiting  only  till  it  should  be  unmistak- 
ably pronounced, —  so  fair  a  mind  that 
none  ever  listened  so  patiently  to  such 
extreme  varieties  of  opinion,  —  so  reti- 
cent that  his  decision  has  taken  all  par- 
ties by  surprise,  whilst  yet  it  is  the  just 


sequel  of  his  prior  acts,  —  the  firm  tone 
in  which  he  announces  it,  without  infla- 
tion or  surplusage,  —  all  these  have  be- 
spoken such  favor  to  the  act.  that,  great 
as  the  popularity  of  the  President  has 
been,  we  are  beginning  to  think  that  we 
have  underestimated  the  capacity 'and 
virtue  which  the  Divine  Providence  has 
made  an  instrument  of  benefit  so  vast. 
He  has  been  permitted  to  do  more  for 
America  than  any  other  American  man. 
He  is  well  entitled  to  the  most  indulgent 
construction.  Forget  all  that  we  thought 
shortcomings,  every  mistake,  every  de- 
lay. In  the  extreme  embarrassments  of 
his  part,  call  these  endurance,  wisdom, 
magnanimity,  illuminated,  as  they  now 
are.  by  this  dazzling  success. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  oppo- 
sition that  has  been  neutralized  or  con- 
verted by  the  progi-ess  of  the  war,  (for  it 
is  not  long  since  the  President  anticipated 
the  resignation  of  a  large  number  of  offi- 
cers in  the  army,  and  the  secession  of 
three  States,  on  the  promulgation  of  this 
policy.) — when  we  see  how  the  great  stake 
which  tbreign  nations  hold  in  our  atVairs 
has  recently  brought  every  European 
power  as  a  client  into  this  court,  and  it 
became  every  day  more  apparent  what 
gigantic  and  what  remote  interests  were 
to  be  affected  by  the  decision  of  the  Pres- 
ident,—  one  can  hardly  say  the  deliber- 
ation was  too  long.  Against  all  timorous 
counsels  he  had  the  courage  to  seize  the 
moment;  and  such  was  his  position,  and 
such  the  felicity  attending  the  action,  that 
he  has  replaced  Government  in  the  good 
graces  of  mankind.  "  Better  is  virtue  in 
the  sovereign  than  plenty  in  the  season," 
say  the  Chinese.  'T  is  wonderful  what 
power  is,  and  how  ill  it  is  used,  and  how 
its  ill  use  makes  life  mean,  and  the  sun- 
shine dark.  Life  in  America  had  lost 
much  of  its  attraction  in  the  later  years. 
The  virtues  of  a  good  magistrate  undo  a 
worhl  of  mischief,  and,  because  Nature 
works  with  rectitude,  seem  vastly  more 
potent  than  the  acts  of  bad  governoi-s, 
which  are  ever  tempered  by  the  good-na- 
ture in  the  people,  arid  the  incessant  re- 
sistance which  fraud  and  violence  cncouu- 
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ten  The  acts  of  good  governors  -vvork  at 
a  geometrical  ratio,  as  one  midsummer 
day  seems  to  repair  the  damage  of  a  year 
of  war. 

A  day  wliich  most  of  us  dared  not  hope 
to  see,  an  event  worth  the  dreadful  war, 
worth  its  costs  and  uncertainties,  seems 
now  to  be  close  before  us.  October,  No- 
vember, December  will  have  passed  over 
beating  hearts  and  plotting  brains  :  then 
the  hour  will  strike,  and  all  men  of  Afri- 
can descent  who  have  faculty  enough  to 
find  their  way  to  our  lines  are  assured  of 
the  protection  of  American  law. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  this 
measure  should  be  suddenly  marked  by 
any  signal  results  on  the  negroes  or  on 
the  Eebel  masters.  The  force  of  the  act 
is  that  it  commits  the  country  to  this  jus- 
tice,—  that  it  compels  the  innumerable 
officers,  civil,  military,  naval,  of  the  Re- 
public to  range  themselves  on  the  line 
of  this  equity.  It  draws  the  fashion  to 
this  side.  It  is  not  a  measure  that  admits 
of  being  taken  back.  Done,  it  cannot 
be  undone  by  a  new  Administration.  For 
slavery  overpowers  the  disgust  of  the  mor- 
al sentiment  only  through  immemorial 
usage.  It  cannot  be  introduced  as  an 
improvement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  act  makes  that  the  lives  of  our  heroes 
have  not  been  sacrificed  in  vain.  It  makes 
a  victory  of  our  defeats.  Our  hurts  are 
healed ;  the  health  of  the  nation  is  re- 
paired. With  a  victory  like  this,  we  can 
stand  many  disasters.  It  does  not  prom- 
ise the  redemption  of  the  black  race :  that 
lies  not  with  us  :  but  it  relieves  it  of  our 
opposition.  The  President  by  this  act  has 
paroled  all  the  slaves  in  America ;  they 
will  no  more  fight  against  us ;  and  it  re- 
lieves our  race  once  for  all  of  its  crime 
and  false  position.  The  first  condition 
of  success  is  secured  in  putting  ourselves 
right.  We  have  recovered  ourselves  from 
our  false  position,  and  planted  ourselves 
on  a  law  of  Nature. 

"  If  that  fail. 
The  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness. 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 

The  Government  has  assured  itself  of 
the  best  constituency  in  the  world  :  every 


spark  of  intellect,  every  virtuous  feeling, 
every  religious  heart,  every  man  of  hon- 
or, every  poet,  every  philosopher,  the 
generosity  of  the  cities,  the  health  of  the 
country,  the  strong  arms  of  the  mechan- 
ics, the  endurance  of  farmers,  the  passion- 
ate conscience  of  women,  the  sympathy  of 
distant  nations, — -..all  rally  to  its  support. 

Of  course,  we  are  assuming  the  firm- 
ness of  the  policy  thus  declared.  It  must 
not  be  a  paper  proclamation.  We  con- 
fide that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  iu  earnest,  and, 
as  he  has  been  slow  in  making  up  his 
mind,  has  resisted  the  impoi-tunacy  of 
parties  and  of  events  to  the  latest  mo- 
ment, he  will  be  as  absolute  in  his  adhe- 
sion. Not  only  will  he  repeat  and  fol- 
low up  his  stroke,  but  the  nation  will  add 
its  irresistible  strength.  If  the  ruler  has 
duties,  so  has  the  citizen.  In  times  like 
these,  when  the  nation  is  imperilled,  what 
man  can,  without  shame,  receive  good 
news  from  day  to  day,  without  giving 
sood  news  of  himself?  What  right  has 
any  one  to  read  in  the  journals  tidings 
of  victories,  if  he  has  not  bought  them 
by  his.  own  valor,  treasure,  personal  sac- 
rifice, or  by  service  as  good  in  his  own 
department  ?  With  this  blot  removed 
from  our  national  honor,  this  heavy  load 
lifted  ofi"  the  national  heart,  we  shall  not 
fear  henceforward  to  show  our  faces 
among  mankind.  We  shall  cease  to  be 
hypocrites  and  pretenders,  but  what  we 
have  styled  our  free  institutions  will  be 
such. 

In  the  light  of  this  event  the  public  dis- 
tress begins  to  be  removed.  What  if  the 
brokers'  quotations  show  our  stocks  dis- 
credited, and  the  gold  dollar  costs  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  cents  ?  These 
tables  are  fallacious.  Every  acre  in  the 
Free  States  gained  substantial  value  on 
the  twenty-second  of  September.  The 
cause  of  disunion  and  war  has  been 
reached,  and  begun  to  be  removed.  Ev- 
ery man's  house-lot  and  garden  are  reliev- 
ed of  the  malaria  which  the  purest  winds 
and  the  strongest  sunshine  could  not  pen- 
etrate and  purge.  The  territory  of  the 
Union  shines  to-day  with  a  lustre  which 
every  European   emigrant   can    discern 
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from  far :  a  sign  of  inmost  security  and 
permanence.  Is  it  feared  that  taxes  will 
check  immigration  ?  That  depends  on 
what  the  taxes  are  spent  for.  If  they 
go  to  fill  up  this  yawning  Dismal  Swamp, 
which  engulfed  armies  and  populations, 
and  created  plague,  and  neutralized  hith- 
erto all  the  vast  capabilities  of  this  con- 
tinent, —  then  this  taxation,  which  makes 
the  land  wholesome  and  habitable,  and 
Avill  draw  all  men  unto  it,  is  the  best  in- 
vestment in  which  property-holder  ever 
lodged  his  earnings. 

Whilst  we  have  pointed  out  the  op- 
portuneness of  the  Proclamation,  it  re- 
mains to  be  said  that  the  President  had 
no  choice.  He  might  look  wistfully  for 
what  variety  of  courses  lay  open  to  him  : 
every  line  but  one  was  closed  up  with 
fire.  This  one,  too,  bristled  with  dan- 
ger, but  through  it  was  the  sole  safe- 
ty. The  measure  he  has  adopted  was 
imperative.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the 
unseasonable  senility  of  what  is  called 
the  Peace  party,  through  all  its  masks, 
blinding  their  eyes  to  the  main  feat- 
ure of  the  war,  namely,  its  inevitable- 
iiess.  The  war  existed  long  before  the 
cannonade  of  Sumter,  and  could  not  be 
postponed.  It  might  have  begun  other- 
wise or  elsewhere,  but  war  was  in  the 
minds  and  bones  of  the  combatants,  it 
was  written  on  the  iron  leaf,  and  you 
might  as  easily  dodge  gravitation.  If 
we  had  consented  to  a  peaceable  seces- 
sion of  the  Rebels,  the  divided  sentiment 
of  the  Border  States  made  peaceable 
secession  impossible,  the  insatiable  tem- 
per of  the  South  made  it  impossible, 
and  the  slaves  on  the  border,  wherever 
the  border  might  be,  were  an  incessant 
fuel  to  rekindle  the  fire.  Give  the  Con- 
federacy New  Orleans,  Charleston,  and 
Richmond,  and  they  would  have  demand- 
ed St.  Louis  and  Baltimore.  Give  them 
these,  and  they  would  have  insisted 
on  Washington.  Give  them  Washing- 
ton, and  they  would  have  assumed  the 
army  and  navy,  and,  through  these,  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York,  and  'Boston.  It 
looks  as  if  the  battle-field  would  have 
been  at  least  as  large  in  that  event  as  it 
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is  now.  The  war  was  formidable,  but 
could  not  be  avoided.  The  war  was 
and  is  an  immense  mischief,  but  brought 
with  it  the  immense  benefit  of  drawing  a 
line,  and  rallying  the  Free  States  to  fix  it 
impassably,  —  preventing  the  whole  force 
of  Southern  connection  and  influence 
throughout  the  North  from  distracting 
every  city  with  endless  confusion,  de- 
taching that  force  and  reducing  it  to 
handfuls,  and,  in  the  progress  of  hostili- 
ties, disinfecting  us  of  our  habitual  pro- 
clivity, through  the  affection  of  trade,  and 
the  traditions  of  the  Democratic  party,  to 
follow  Southern  leading. 

These  necessities  which  have  dictated 
the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  overlooked,  especially  by  our  foreign 
critics.  The  popular  statement  of  the 
opponents  of  the  war  abroad  is  the  im- 
possibility of  our  success.  "  If  you  could 
add,"  say  they,  "  to  your  strength  the 
whole  army  of  England,  of  France,  and 
of  Austria,  you  could  not  coerce  eight  mil- 
lions of  people  to  come  under  this  Gov- 
ernment against  their  will."  This  is  an 
odd  thing  for  an  Englishman,  a  French- 
man, or  an  Austrian  to  say,  who  remem- 
bers the  Europe  of  the  last  seventy  years, 
—  the  condition  of  Italy,  until  1859,  —  of 
Poland,  since  1793, —of  France,  of  French 
Algiers,  —  of  British  Ireland,  and  British 
India.  But,  granting  the  truth,  rightly 
read,  of  the  historical  aphorism,  that  "  the 
people  always  conquer,"  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that,  in  the  Southern  States,  the  tenure 
of  land,  and  the  local  laws,  with  slavery, 
give  the  social  system  not  a  democrat- 
ic, but  an  aristocratic  complexion ;  and 
those  States  have  shown  every  year  a 
more  hostile  and  aggressive  temper,  un- 
til the  instinct  of  self-preservation  forced 
us  into  the  war.  And  the  aim  of  the 
war  on  our  part  Is  indicated  by  the  aim 
of  the  President's  Proclamation,  name- 
ly, to  break  up  the  false  combination  of 
Southern  society,  to  destroy  the  piratic 
feature  In  It  which  makes  It  our  enemy 
only  as  it  Is  the  enemy  of  the  human  race, 
and  so  allow  its  reconstruction  on  a  just 
and  healthful  basis.  Then  new  affinities 
will  act,  the  old  repulsions  will  cease,  and, 
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the  cause  of  ■war  being  removed,  Nature 
and  trade  may  be  trusted  to  establish  a 
lasting  peace. 

"We  think  we  cannot  overstate  the  wis- 
dom and  benefit  of  this  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  malignant  cry  of  the  Seces- 
sion press  within  the  Free  States,  and  the 
recent  action  of  the  Confederate  Congress, 
are  decisive  as  to  its  efficiency  and  cor- 
rectness of  aim.  Not  less  so  is  the  silent 
I'oy  which  has  greeted  it  in  all  generous 
hearts,  and  the  new  hope  it  has  breathed 
into  the  world. 

It  was  well  to  delay  the  steamers  at  the 
wharves,  until  this  edict  could  be  put  on 
board.  It  will  be  an  insurance  to  the 
ship  as  it  goes  plunging  through  the  sea 
with  glad  tidings  to  all  people.  Happy 
are  the  young  who  find  the  pestilence 
cleansed  out  of  the  earth,  leaving  open 
to  them  an  honest  career.     Happy  the 


old,  who  see  Nature  purified  before  they 
depart.  Do  not  let  the  dying  die :  hold 
them  back  to  this  world,  until  you  have 
charged  their  ear  and  heart  with  this 
message  to  other  spiritual  societies,  an- 
nouncing the  melioration  of  our  planet. 

"  Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assured, 
And  Peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age." 

Meantime  that  ill-fated,  much-injured 
race  which  the  Proclamation  respects 
will  lose  somewhat  of  the  dejection  sculp- 
tured for  ages  in  their  bronzed  coun- 
tenance, uttered  in  the  wailing  of  their 
plaintive  music,  —  a  race  naturally  be- 
nevolent, joyous,  docile,  industrious,  and 
whose  very  miseries  sprang  from  their 
gi-eat  talent  for  usefulness,  which,  in  a 
more  moral  age,  will  not  only  defend 
their  independence,  but  will  give  them 
a  rank  among  nations. 


REVIEWS   AND   LITERARY   NOTICES. 


History  of  Friedrich  the  Second,  called  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle. 
In  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  III.  New  Tork  : 
Harper  &,  Brothers.     1862. 

Although  History  flows  in  a  channel 
never  quite  literally  dry,  and  for  certain 
purposes  a  continuous  chronicle  of  its  cur- 
rent is  desirable,  it  is  only  in  rare  reaches, 
wherein  it  meets  formidable  obstacles  to 
progress,  that  it  becomes  grand  and  im- 
pressive ;  and  even  in  such  cases  the  inter- 
est deepens  immeasurably,  when  some  mas- 
ter-spirit arises  to  direct  its  energies.  The 
period  of  Frederick  the  Great  was  not  one 
of  these  remarkable  passages.  It  was  mark- 
ed, however,  with  the  signs  that  precede 
such.  Europe  lay  weltering  and  tossing 
in  seemingly  aimless  agitation,  yet  in  real 
birth-throes ;  and  the  issue  was  momen- 
tous and  memorable,  namely  :  The  People. 
From  the  hour  in  which  they  emerged  from 
the  darkness  of  the  French  Revolution,  they 


have  so  absorbed  attention  that  men  have 
had  little  opportunity  to  look  into  the  causes 
which  forced  them  to  the  front,  and  made 
wiser  leadership  thenceforth  indispensable 
to  peaceful  rule.  The  field,  too,  was  repul- 
sive with  the  appearance  of  nearlj'  a  waste 
place,  save  o-nly  that  Frederick  tlie  Second 
won  the  surname  of  "  Great "  by  his  action 
thereon.  And  it  may  be  justly  averred 
that  only  to  reveal  his  Hfe,  and  perhaps  that 
of  one  other,  Avas  it  worthy  of  resuscitation. 
To  do  this  was  an  appalling  labor,  for  the 
skeleton  thereof  was  scattered  through  the 
crypts  of  many  kingdoms ;  yet,  by  the 
commanding  genius  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  bone 
hath  not  only  come  to  his  bone,  but  they 
have  been  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood,  so 
that  the  captains  of  the  age,  and,  moreover, 
the  masses,  as  they  appeared  in  their  blind 
tusslings,  are  restored  to  sight  with  the 
freshness  and  fulness  of  Nature.  Although 
this  historical  review  is  strictly  illustrative, 
it  is  altogether  incomparable  for  vividness 
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ture  period  to  make  some  communication 
to  the  public  I  am  well  assured,  and  some 
materials  were  collected  by  him  with  this 
view ;  but  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  great 
idea  that  he  never  for  an  hour  lost  sight 
of  would  not  allow  sufficient  rest  from  his 
labors,  and  he  deferred  the  publication 
to  those  riper  years  of  experience  and 
acquirement  from  which  he  could  survey 
his  whole  past  career. 

It  may  be  comforting  for  all  rogues  to 
know  that  he  left  behind  him  no  note  of 
that  vast  amount  of  statistical  knowledge 


which  he  possessed,  whether  appertain- 
ing to  crimes  or  criminals  in  genei'al  or 
in  particular,  or  more  especially  to  the' 
band  of  robbers,  —  and  that  with  him 
perished  all  knowledge  of  this  organiza- 
tion as  such,  and  the  names  of  all  the 
parties  therewith  connected.  They  also 
have  the  consolation,  If  there  be  any,  of 
knowing  that  he  was  sent  prematurely 
to  his  grave  by  a  subtle  poison,  admin- 
istered by  unknown  hands  and  in  an  un- 
known manner  and  moment,  and  that  he 
died  in  the  firm  faith  of  immortality. 


THE  JCUMBERLAND. 

At  anchor  in  Hampton  EoaSs'we  lay. 

On  board  of  the  Cumberland  sloop-of-war  ; 
And  at  times  from  the  fortress  across  the  bay 
The  alarum  of  drums  swept  past, 
Or  a  bugle-blast 
From  the  camp  on  the  shore. 


Then  far  away  to  the  South  uprose 

A  little  feather  of  snow-white  smoke, 
And  we  knew  that  the  iron  ship  of  our  foes 
Was  steadily  steering  its  course 
To  try  the  force 
Of  our  ribs  of  oak. 

Down  upon  us  heavily  runs, 

Silent  and  sullen,  the  floating  fort ; 
Then  comes  a  puff  of  smoke  from  her  guns, 
And  leaps  the  terrible  death, 
With  fiery  breath, 
From  each  open  port. 


We  are  not  idle,  but  send  her  straight 

Defiance  back  in  a  full  broadside  ! 
As  hail  rebounds  from  a  roof  of  slate, 
Rebounds  our  heavier  hail 
From  each  iron  scale 
Of  the  monster's  hide. 


»670  The  Fossil  Man.  ["December, 

"  Strike  your  flag  ! "  the  rebel  ci-ies, 

In  his  arrogant  old  plantation  strain. 
"  Never !  "  our  gallant  Morris  replies  ; 
"  It  is  better  to  sink  than  to  yield  ! " 
And  the  whole  air  pealed 
With  the  cheers  of  our  men. 


Then,  like  a  kraken  huge  and  black, 

She  crushed  our  ribs  in  her  iron  grasp  ! 
Down  went  the  Cumberland  all  a  wrack, 
With  a  sudden  shudder  of  death, 
And  the  cannon's  breath 
For  her  dying  gasp. 

Next  morn,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  bay, 

Still  floated  our  flag  at  the  mainmast-head. 
Lord,  how  beautiful  was  thy  day  1 
Every  waft  of  the  air 
Was  a  whisper  of  prayer, 
Or  a  dirge  for  the  dead. 

Ho  !  brave  hearts  that  went  down  in  the  seas  ! 

Ye  are  at  peace  in  the  troubled  stream. 
Ho  !  brave  land  I  with  hearts  like  these, 
Thy  flag,  that  is  rent  in  twain. 
Shall  be  one  again, 
And  without  a  seam  I 


THE   FOSSIL  MAN. 

The  greater  part  miist  be  content  to  be  as  tbough  they  had  not  been  :  to  be  found  in  the  register  of  God, 
not  in  the  records  of  men.  The  number  of  the  dead  long  exceedeth  all  that  shall  live.  The  Kight  of  Time 
fej  surpasseth  tbe  Day,  and  who  knoweth  the  Equinox  ?  — Sib  Thomas  Bbowse. 

What  a  mysterious  and  subtile  pleas-  into  them,  that  we  are  approaching  more 

ure  there  is  in  groping  back  through  the  nearly  to  the  mysterious  Source  of  all 

early  twilight  of  human  history !     The  life  in  the  soul.     The  germ,  to  our  hm- 

mind  thirsts  and  longs  so  to  know  the  Be-  ited   comprehension,   seems   nearer   the 

ginning :  who  and  what  manner  of  men  Creator  than  the  perfected  growth.  Then 

those  were  who  laid  the  first  foundations  the  great  problem  of  Origin  forever  at- 

of  all  that  is  now  upon  the  earth:  of  tracts  us  on,  —  the  multitudinous  and  in- 

what  intellectual  power,  of  what  degree  tricate   questions  relating   to   "  the    or- 

of  civilization,  of  what  race  and  country,  dained  becoming  of  beings  "  :   how  the 

We  wonder  how  the  fathers  of  mankind  Creating    Power    has   worked,   whether 

lived,  what  habitations  they   dwelt  in,  through  an  almost  endless  chain  of  grad- 

what  instruments  or  tools  they  employ-  ual   and   advantageous   changes,   or  by 

ed,   what  crops  they  tilled,  what  gar-  some  sudden  and  miraculous  icttis,  pla- 

ments  they  wore.      We   catch  eagerly  cing  at  once  a  completed  body  on  the 

at  any  traces  that  may  remain  of  their  earth,  as  an  abode  and  instrument  for  a 

faiths  and  beliefs  and  superstitions  ;  and  developed  soul,  —  all  these  remote  and 

■we  fancy,  as  we  gain  a  clearer  insight  diiEcult  (Questions  lead  us  on.     And  yet 
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"  Where  now  was  the  Mountain-Pine  ? 
higher  than  the  Arbutus  ? 

"  Our  mother  had  her  trial.  When  she 
heard  Abraham  reproaching  himself  with 
having  brought  on  a  return  of  fever  by 
refusing  Mary's  wish,  of  having  been  the 
means  of  her  death,  I  know  her  heart 
ached  to  &a,y,  '  It  was  not  you,  Abraham, 
it  was  Bernard  McKey  who  killed  her.' 
But  no,  she  did  not ;  family  pride  towered 
above  affection,  and  she  was  true  to  her 
promise,  true  to  the  last.  She  died  with 
the  secret  hers. 

"  Bernard  McKey's  absence  was  much 
wondered  at,  although  it  began  only  one 
month  earlier  than  the  appointed  time. 
Doctor  Percival  mourned  his  going  as  if 
he  had  been  his  son ;  he  spoke  to  me  of 
it.  Mary  was  buried.  I  remember  your 
little  face  on  her  burial-day ;  it  was  bright, 
and  unconscious  of  the  sad  scene  " ;  and 
Miss  Axtell  now  sought  to  look  into  it, 
but  it  was  not  to  be  seen.  I  think  she 
must  have  forgotten,  at  times,  that  it  was 
to  Mary's  sister  that  she  was  telling  her 
story.  She  waited  a  little,  until  I  asked 
her  to  "  tell  me  more." 

"  The  face  of  that  Autumn  grew  rosy, 
wrinkled,  and  died  upon  Winter's  snowy 
bed ;  and  yet  I  lived,  and  Abraham,  and 
Bernard  McKey  perhaps,  —  I  knew  not. 
The  year  was  nearly  gone  since  Mary 
died,  and  no  ray  of  knowledge  had  come 
from  him.  Every  day  I  re-read  those 
words  written  to  some  fair  woman-soul, 
until  after  so  many  readings  they  began 
to  take  root  in  my  heart.     I  found  it  out 


one  day,  and  I  began  vigorously  to  tear 
them  up.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  that  Abraham  came  home :  he 
had  been  away  for  several  weeks.  He 
left,  with  intentional  seeming,  a  paper 
where  I  should  see  it ;  he  had  read  with 
almost  careless  eyes  what  mine  fell  upon, 
for  he  believed  that  Bernard  McKey  was 
forgotten  by  me ;  he  had  kindly  forborne 
to  mention  his  name,  since  that  one  night 
wherein  all  our  misery  grew.  I  found 
there  what  I  believed  to  be  his  death :  the 
name  and  age  were  his  own ;  the  place 
was  nothing,  —  Tie  might  be  anywhere. 
My  mother  saw  it,  and  a  gladness,  yes, 
a  gladness  came  Into  her  face :  I  watched 
its  coming  up.  She  thought  she  might 
now  tell  Abraham ;  but  no,  I  held  her 
to  the  promise.  It  had  but  two  condi- 
tions :  mine  was  to  be  perpetual ;  hers 
must  be  so. 

"  After  that  I  grew  pitiful  for  the  poor 
heart  that  must  have  been  made  sorrowful 
by  these  words  that  never  more  would 
come  into  it,  and  so  I  picked  up  the  trem- 
bling little  roots  that  had  been  cast  out, 
put  them  back  into  the  warm  soil,  and  let 
them  grow :  they  might  join  hers  now,  for 
together  they  could  twine  around  immor- 
tal bowers ;  and,  as  they  grew,  a  great 
longing  came  up  to  go  out  and  find  this 
woman-soul  who  had  drawn  out  such  words 
from  lips  sealed  forever.  But  no  chance 
happened :  no  one  came  to  our  quiet  vil- 
lage from  the  remote  town  in  which  she 
was  when  these  words,  that  now  were  be- 
come mine,  were  penned." 
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MY  HUNT  AFTER 

.  O.  [^, 

In  the  dead  of  the  night  which  closed 
upon  the  bloody  field  of  Antietam,  my 
household  was  startled  from  its  slumbers 
by  the  loud  summons  of  a  telegraphic  mes- 
senger. The  air  had  been  heavy  all  day 
with  rumors  of  battle,  and  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  had  walked  the  streets 
with  throbbing  hearts,  in  dread  anticipa- 
tion of  the  tidings  any  hour  might  bring. 

We  rose  hastily,  and  presently  the 
messenger  was  admitted.  I  took  the  en- 
velope from  his  hand,  opened  it,  and 
read :  — 

Hagerstown  17th 

To H 

Capt  H wounded  shot  through  the 

neck  thought  not  mortal  at  Keedysville 
William  G  Leduc 

Through  the  neck,  —  no  bullet  left  in 
wound.  Windpipe,  food -pipe,  carotid, 
jugular,  half  a  dozen  smaller,  but  still  for- 
midable, vessels,  a  great  braid  of  nerves, 
each  as  big  as  a  lamp-wick,  spinal  cord, 
— ought  to  kill  at  once,  if  at  all.  Thought 
not  mortal,  or  not  thought  mortal, — which 
■was  it  ?  The  first ;  that  is  better  than 
the  second  would  be.  —  "  Keedysville,  a 
post-office,  Washington  Co.,  Maryland." 
Leduc  ?  Leduc  ?  Don't  remember  that 
name. — The  boy  is  waiting  for  his  money. 
A  dollar  and  thirteen  cents.  Has  nobody 
got  thirteen  cents  ?  Don't  keep  that  boy 
waiting,  —  how  do  we  know  what  mes- 
sages he  has  got  to  carry? 

The  boy  had  another  message  to  carry. 
It  was  to  the  father  of  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Wilder  Dwight,  informing  him  that 
his  son  was  grievously  wounded  in  the 
same  battle,  and  was  lying  at  Boonsbor- 
ough,  a  town  a  few  miles  this  side  of 
Keedysville.  This  I  learned  the  next 
morning  from  the  civil  and  attentive  offi- 
cials at  the  Central  Telegraph-Office. 

Calling  upon  this  gentleman,  I  found 
that  he  meant  to  leave  in  the  quarter 
past  two  o'clock  train,  taking  with  him 


L"  <:J^ 


"THE   CAPTAIN 

Dr.  George  H.  Gay,  an  accomplished 
and  energetic  surgeon,  equal  to  any  diffi- 
cult question  or  pressing  emergency.  I 
agreed  to  accompany  them,  and  we  met 
in  the  cars.  I  felt  myself  peculiarly  for- 
tunate in  having  companions  whose  so- 
ciety would  be  a  pleasure,  whose  feelings 
would  harmonize  with  my  own,  and  whose 
assistance  I  might,  in  case  of  need,  be 
glad  to  claim. 

It  is  of  the  journey  which  we  began  to- 
gether, and  which  I  finished  apart,  that  I 
mean  to  give  my  "  Atlantic "  readers  an 
account.  They  must  let  me  tell  my  story 
in  my  own  way,  speaking  of  many  little 
matters  that  interested  or  amused  me, 
and  which  a  certain  leisurely  class  of  el- 
derly persons,  who  sit  at  their  firesides  and 
never  travel,  will,  I  hope,  follow  with  a 
kind  of  interest.  For,  besides  the  main 
object  of  my  excursion,  I  could  not  help 
being  excited  by  the  incidental  sights 
and  occurrences  of  a  trip  which  to  a  com- 
mercial traveller  or  a  newspaper-report- 
er would  seem  quite  commonplace  and 
undeserving  of  record.  There  are  peri- 
ods in  which  all  places  and  people  seem 
to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  impress  us  with 
their  individuality,  —  In  which  every  or- 
dinary locality  seems  to  assume  a  special 
significance  and  to  claim  a  particular  no- 
tice,—  In  which  every  person  we  meet 
is  either  an  old  acquaintance  or  a  char- 
acter ;  days  in  which  the  strangest  coin- 
cidences are  continually  happening,  so 
that  they  get  to  be  the  rule,  and  not  the 
exception.  Some  might  naturally  think 
that  anxiety  and  the  weariness  of  a  pro- 
longed search  after  a  near  relative  would 
have  prevented  my  taking  any  Interest  In 
or  paying  any  regard  to  the  little  matters 
around  me.  Perhaps  It  had  just  the  con- 
trary effect,  and  acted  like  a  diffused 
stimulus  upon  the  attention.  When  all 
the  faculties  are  wide-awake  in  pursuit 
of  a  single  object,  or  fixed  In  the  spasm 
of  an  absorbing  emotion,  they  are  often- 
times clalrvovant  in  a  marvellous  degree 
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in  respect  to  many  collateral  things,  as 
Wordsworth  has  so  forcibly  illustrated 
in  his  sonnet  on  the  Boy  of  Windermere, 
and  as  Hawthorne  has  developed  with 
such  metaphysical  accuracy  in  that  chap- 
ter of  his  wondrous  story  where  Hester 
walks  forth  to  meet  her  punishment. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  —  though  I  set  out 
with  a  full  and  heavy  heart,  though  many 
times  my  blood  chilled  with  what  were 
perhaps  needless  and  unwise  fears,  though 
I  broke  through  all  my  habits  without 
thinking  about  them,  which  is  almost  as 
hard  in  certain  circumstances  as  for  one 
of  our  young  fellows  to  leave  his  sweet- 
heart and  go  into  a  Peninsular  campaign, 
though  I  did  not  always  know  when  I 
was  hungry  nor  discover  that  I  was 
thirsting,  though  I  had  a  worrying  ache 
and  inward  tremor  underlying  all  the 
outward  play  of  the  senses  and  the  mind, 
yet  it  is  the  simple  truth  that  I  did  look 
out  of  the  car-windows  with  an  eye  for 
all  that  passed,  that  I  did  take  cogni- 
zance of  strange  sights  and  singular  peo- 
ple, that  I  did  act  much  as  persons  act 
from  the  ordinary  promptings  of  curios- 
itj"-,  and  from  time  to  time  even  laugh 
Tery  nearly  as  those  do  who  are  attack- 
ed with  a  convulsive  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, the  epilepsy  of  the  diaphragm. 

By  a  mutual  compact,  we  talked  little 
in  the  cars.  A  communicative  friend  is 
the  greatest  nuisance  to  have  at  one's 
side  during  a  railroad-journey,  especially 
if  his  conversation  is  stimulating  and  in 
itself  agreeable.  "  A  fast  train  and  a 
'slow'  neighbor,"  is  my  motto.  Many 
times,  when  I  have  got  upon  the  cars,  ex- 
pecting to  be  magnetized  into  an  hour 
or  two  of  blissful  reverie,  my  thoughts 
shaken  up  by  the  vibrations  into  all  sorts 
of  new  and  pleasing  patterns,  arranging 
themselves  in  curves  and  nodal  points, 
like  the  grains  of  sand  in  Chladni's  fa- 
mous experiment,  —  fresh  ideas  coming 
up  to  the  surface,  as  the  kernels  do  when 
a  measure  of  corn  is  jolted  in  a  far- 
mer's wagon,  —  iall  this  without  volition, 
the  mechanical  impulse  alone  keeping 
the  thoughts  in  motion,  as  the  mere  act 
of  carrying  certain  watches  in  the  pocket 


keeps  them  wound  up,  —  many  times,  I 
say,  just  as  my  brain  was  beginning  to 
creep  and  hum  with  this  delicious  loco- 
motive intoxication,  some  dear  detestable 
friend,  cordial,  intelligent,  social,  radiant, 
has  come  up  and  sat  down  by  me  and 
opened  a  conversation  which  has  brok- 
en my  day-dream,  unharnessed  the  flying 
horses  that  were  whirling  along  my  fan- 
cies and  hitched  on  the  old  weary  omni- 
bus-team of  every -day  associations,  fa- 
tigued my  hearing  and  attention,  exhaust- 
ed my  voice,  and  milked  the  breasts  of 
my  thought  dry  during  the  hour  when 
they  should  have  been  filling  themselves 
full  of  fresh  juices.  My  friends  spared 
me  this  trial. 

So,  then,  I  sat  by  the  window  and  en- 
joyed the  slight  tipsiness  produced  by 
short,  limited,  rapid  oscillations,  which  I 
take  to  be  the  exhilarating  stage  of  that 
condition  which  reaches  hopeless  inebri- 
ety in  what  we  know  as  sea  -  sickness. 
Where  the  horizon  opened  widely,  it 
pleased  me  to  watch  the  curious  effect 
of  the  rapid  movement  of  near  objects 
contrasted  with  the  slow  motion  of  dis- 
tant ones.  Looking  from  a  right-hand 
window,  for  instance,  the  fences  close  by 
glide  swiftly  backward,  or  to  the  right, 
while  the  distant  hills  not  only  do  not 
appear  to  move  backward,  but  look  by 
contrast  with  the  fences  near  at  hand  as 
if  they  were  moving  forward,  or  to  the 
left ;  and  thus  the  whole  landscape  be- 
comes a  mighty  wheel  revolving  about 
an  imaginary  axis  somewhere  in  the  mid- 
dle-distance. 

My  companions  proposed  to  stay  at 
one  of  the  best-known  and  longest-estab- 
lished of  the  New- York  caravansaries,  and 
I  accompanied  them.  We  were  particu- 
larly well  lodged,  and  not  uncivilly  treat- 
ed. The  traveller  who  supposes  that  he 
is  to  repeat  the  melancholy  experience 
of  Shenstone,  and  have  to  sigh  over  the 
reflection  that  he  has  found  "  his  warmest 
welcome  at  an  inn,"  has  something  to 
learn  at  the  offices  of  the  great  city-ho- 
tels. The  unheralded  guest  who  is  hon- 
ored by  mere  indifference  may  think 
himself  blest  with  singular  good-fortune. 
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If  the  despot  of  the  Patent-Annunciator 
is  only  mildly  contemptuous  in  his  man- 
ner, let  the  victim  look  upon  it  as  a  per- 
sonal favor.  The  coldest  welcome  that 
a  threadbare  curate  ever  got  at  the  door 
of  a  bishop's  palace,  the  most  icy  recep- 
tion that  a  country-cousin  ever  received 
at  the  city-mansion  of  a  mushroom  mil- 
lionnaire,  is  agreeably  tepid,  compared 
to  that  which  the  Rhadamanthus  who 
dooms  you  to  the  more  or  less  elevated 
circle  of  his  inverted  Inferno  vouchsafes, 
as  you  step  up  to  enter  your  name  on 
his  dog's-eared  register.  I  have  less  hesi- 
tation in  unburdening  myself  of  this  un- 
comfortable statement,  as  on  this  particu- 
lar ti'ip  I  met  with  more  than  one  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Officials  become  bru- 
talized, I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
One  cannot  expect  an  office-clerk  to  em- 
brace tenderly  every  stranger  who  comes 
in  with  a  carpet-bag,  or  a  telegraph-op- 
erator to  burst  into  tears  over  every  un- 
pleasant message  he  receives  for  trans- 
mission. Still,  humanity  is  not  always 
totally  extinguished  in  these  persons.  I 
discovered  a  youth  in  the  telegraph-office 
of  the  Continental  Hotel,  in  Philadelphia, 
who  was  as  pleasant  in  conversation,  and 
as  graciously  responsive  to  inoffensive 
questions,  as  if  I  had  been  his  childless 
opulent  uncle,  and  my  will  not  made. 

On  the  road  again  the  next  morning, 
over  the  ferry,  into  the  cars  with  sliding 
panels  and  fixed  windows,  so  that  in  sum- 
mer the  whole  side  of  the  car  may  be 
made  transparent.  New  Jersey  is,  to 
the  apprehension  of  a  traveller,  a  double- 
headed  suburb  rather  than  a  State.  Its 
dull  red  dust  looks  like  the  dried  and  pow- 
dered mud  of  a  battle-field.  Peach-trees 
are  common,  and  champagne  -  orchards. 
Canal-boats,  drawn  by  mules,  swim  by, 
feeling  their  way  along  like  blind  men 
led  by  dogs.  I  had  a  mighty  passion 
come  over  me  to  be  the  captain  of  one, — 
to  glide  back  and  forward  upon  a  sea 
never  roughened  by  storms,  —  to  float 
where  I  could  not  sink,  —  to  navigate 
where  there  is  no  shipwreck,  —  to  lie  lan- 
guidly on  the  deck  and  govern  the  huge 
craft  by  a  word  or  the  movement  of  a 


finger :  there  was  something  of  railroad^ 
intoxication  in  the  fancy,  but  who  has 
not  often  envied  a  cobbler  in  his  stall  ? 

The  boys  cry  the  "  N'-York  Heddle," 
instead  of  "  Herald  "  ;  I  remember  that 
years  ago  in  Philadelphia ;  we  must  be 
getting  near  the  farther  end  of  the  dumb- 
bell suburb.  A  bridge  has  been  swept 
away  by  a  rise  of  the  waters,  so  we  must' 
approach  Philadelphia  by  the  river.  Her 
physiognomy  is  not  distinguished  ;  nez 
camus,  as  a  Frenchman  would  say ;  no 
illustrious  steeple,  no  imposing  tower ;  the 
water-edge  of  the  town  looking  bedrag- 
gled, like  the  flounce  of  a  vulgar  rich 
woman's  dress  that  trails  on  the  sidewalk. 
The  New  Ironsides  lies  at  one  of  the 
wharves,  elephantine  in  bulk  and  color, 
her  sides  narrowing  as  they  rise,  hke  the 
walls  of  a  hock-glass. 

I  went  straight  to  the  house  in  Walnut 
Street  where  the  Captain  would  be  heard 
of,  if  anywhere  in  this  region.  His  lieu- 
tenant-colonel was  there,  gravely  wound- 
ed ;  his  college -friend  and  comrade  in 
arms,  a  son  of  the  house,  was  there,  in- 
jured in  a  similar  way ;  another  soldier, 
brother  of  the  last,  was  there,  prostrate 
with  fever.  A  fourth  bed  was  waiting 
ready  for  the  Captain,  but  not  one  word 
had  been  heard  of  him,  though  inquiries 
had  been  made  in  the  towns  from  and 
through  which  the  father  had  brought  his 
two  sons  and  the  lieutenant-colonel.  And 
so  my  search  is,  like  a  "  Ledger  "  story, 
to  be  continued. 

I  rejoined  my  companions  in  time  to 
take  the  noon-train  for  Baltimore.  Our 
company  was  gaining  in  number  as  it 
moved  onwards.  We  had  found  upon 
the  train  from  New  York  a  lovely,  lonely 
lady,  the  wife  of  one  of  our  most  spirited 
Massachusetts  officers,  the  brave  Colonel 

of  the th  Regiment,  going  to  seek  her 

wounded  husband  at  Middletown,  a  place 
lying  directly  in  our  track.  She  was  the 
light  of  our  party  while  we  were  together 
on  our  pilgrimage,  a  fair,  gracious  wom- 
an, gentle,  but  courageous, 

"  ful  plesant  and  amiable  of  port, 

estatelich  of  manere, 

And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence." 
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On  the  road  from  Philadelphia,  I  found 
in  the  same  car  with  our  party  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hunt,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  most 
kindly  and  faithfully  attended  the  Cap- 
tain, then  the  Lieutenant,  after  a  wound 
received  at  Ball's  Bluff,  which  came  very 
near  being  mortal.  He  was  going  upon 
an  errand  of  mercy  to  the  wounded,  and 
found  he  had  in  his  memorandum -book 
the  name  of  our  lady -companion's  hus- 
band, who  had  been  commended  to  his 
particular  attention. 

Not  long  after  leaving  Philadelphia, 
■we  passed  a  solitary  sentry  keeping  guard 
over  a  short  railroad -bridge.  It  was  the 
first  evidence  that  we  were  approaching 
the  perilous  borders,  the  marches  where 
the  North  and  the  South  mingle  their  an- 
gry hosts,  where  the  extremes  of  our  so- 
called  civilization  meet  in  conflict,  and  the 
fierce  slave-driver  of  the  Lower  Mississip- 
pi stares  into  the  stern  eyes  of  the  forest- 
feller  from  the  banks  of  the  Aroostook. 
All  the  way  along,  the  bridges  were  guard- 
ed more  or  less  strongly.  In  a  vast  coun- 
try like  ours,  communications  play  a  far 
more  complex  part  than  in  Europe,  where 
the  whole  territory  available  for  strate- 
gic purposes  is  so  comparatively  limited. 
Belgium,  for  instance,  has  long  been  the 
bowling-alley  where  kings  roll  cannon- 
balls  at  each  other's  armies ;  but  here  we 
are  playing  the  game  of  live  ninepins 
witJioui  any  alley. 

We  were  obliged  to  stay  in  Baltimore 
over-night,  as  we  were  too  late  for  the 
train  to  Frederick.  At  the  Eutaw  House, 
where  we  found  both  comfort  and  cour- 
tesy, we  met  a  number  of  friends,  who 
beguiled  the  evening  hours  for  us  in  the 
most  agreeable  manner.  We  devoted 
some  time  to  procuring  surgical  and  oth- 
er articles,  such  as  might  be  useful  to  our 
friends,  or  to  others,  if  our  friends  should 
not  need  them.  In  the  morning,  I  found 
myself  seated  at  the  breakfast- table  next 
to  General  Wool.  It  did  not  surprise  me 
to  find  the  General  very  far  from  expan- 
sive. With  Fort  McHenry  on  his  shoul- 
ders and  Baltimore  in  his  breeches-pock- 
et, and  the  weight  of  a  military  depart- 
ment loading  down  his  social  safety-valves. 


I  thought  it  a  great  deal  for  an  officer  in 
his  trying  position  to  select  so  very  oblig- 
ing and  affable  an  aid  as  the  gentle- 
man who  relieved  him  of  the  burden  of 
attending  to  strangers. 

We  left  the  Eutaw  House,  to  take  the 
cars  for  Frederick.  As  we  stood  waiting 
on  the  platform,  a  telegraphic  message 
was  handed  in  silence  to  my  companion. 
Sad  news :  the  lifeless  body  of  the  son 
he  was  hastening  to  see  was  even  now 
on  its  way  to  him  in  Baltimore.  It  was 
no  time  for  empty  words  of  consolation : 
I  knew  what  he  had  lost,  and  that  now 
was  not  the  time  to  intrude  upon  a  grief 
borne  as  men  bear  it,  felt  as  women  feel 
it.  ■ 

Colonel  Wilder  Dwight  was  first  made 
known  to  me  as  the  friend  of  a  beloved 
relative  of  my  own,  who  was  with  him 
during  a  severe  illness  in  Switzerland, 
and  for  whom  while  living,  and  for  whose 
memory  when  dead,  he  retained  the 
warmest  affection.  Since  that,  the  story 
of  his  noble  deeds  of  daring,  of  his  cap- 
ture and  escape,  and  a  brief  visit  home 
before  he  was  able  to  rejoin  his  regi- 
ment, had  made  his  name  familiar  to 
many  among  us,  myself  among  the  num- 
ber. His  memory  has  been  honored  by 
those  who  had  the  largest  opportunity  of 
knowing  his  rare  promise,  as  a  man  of 
talents  and  energy  of  nature.  His  abound- 
ing vitality  must  have  produced  its  im- 
pression on  all  who  met  him ;  there  was 
a  still  fire  about  him  which  any  one  could 
see  would  blaze  up  to  melt  all  difficulties 
and  recast  obstacles  into  implements  in 
the  mould  of  an  heroic  will.  These  el- 
ements of  his  character  many  had  the 
chance  of  knowing ;  but  I  shall  always  as- 
sociate him  with  the  memory  of  that  pure 
and  noble  friendship  which  made  me  feel 
that  I  knew  him  before  I  looked  upon 
his  face,  and  added  a  personal  tender- 
ness to  the  sense  of  loss  which  I  share 
with  the  whole  community. 

Here,  then,  I  parted,  sorrowfully,  from 
the  companions  with  whom  I  set  out  on 
my  journey. 

In  one  of  the  cars,  at  the  same  station, 
we  met  General  Shriver,  of  Frederick,  a 
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most  loyal  Unionist,  whose  name  is  sy- 
nonymous with  a  hearty  welcome  to  all 
whom  he  can  aid  by  his  counsel  and  his 
hospitality.  He  took  great  pains  to  give 
us  all  the  information  we  needed,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope,  which  was  afterwards 
fulfilled,  to  the  great  gratification  of  some 
of  us,  that  we  should  meet  again,  when  he 
should  return  to  his  home. 

There  was  nothing  worthy  of  special 
note  in  the  trip  to  Frederick,  except  our 
passing  a  squad  of  Rebel  prisoners,  whom 
I  missed  seeing,  as  they  flashed  by,  but 
who  were  said  to  be  a  most  forlorn-look- 
ing crowd  of  scarecrows.  Arrived  at  the 
Monocacy  River,  about  three  miles  this 
side  of  Frederick,  we  came  to  a  halt,  for 
the  railroad  -  bridge  had  been  blown  up 
by  the  Rebels,  and  its  iron  pillars  and 
arches  were  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  riv- 
er. The  unfortunate  wretch  who  fired 
the  train  was  killed  by  the  explosion,  and 
lay  buried  hard  by,  his  hands  sticking  out 
of  the  shallow  grave  into  which  he  had 
been  huddled.  This  was  the  story  they 
told  us,  but  whether  true  or  no  I  must 
leave  to  the  correspondents  of  "Notes 
and  Queries"  to  settle. 

There  was  a  great  confusion  of  car- 
riages and  wagons  at  the  stopping-place 
of  the  train,  so  that  it  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  get  anything  that  would 
carry  us.  At  last  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
light  on  a  sturdy  wagon,  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  serviceable  bays,  and  driven  by  James 
Grayden,  with  whom  I  was  destined  to 
have  a  somewhat  continued  acquaint- 
ance. We  took  up  a  little  girl  who  had 
been  in  Baltimore  during  the  late  Rebel 
inroad.  It  made  me  think  of  the  time 
when  my  own  mother,  at  that  time  six 
years  old,  was  hurried  off  from  Boston, 
then  occupied  by  the  British  soldiers,  to 
Newburyport,  and  heard  the  people  say- 
ing that  "  the  red-coats  were  coming,  kill- 
ing and  murdering  everybody  as  they 
went  along."  Frederick  looked  cheerful 
for  a  place  that  had  so  recently  been  in 
an  enemy's  hands.  Here  and  there  a 
house  or  shop  was  shut  up,  but  the  na- 
tional colors  were  waving  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  general  aspect  was  peace- 


ful and  contented.  I  saw  no  bullet-marka 
or  other  sign  of  the  fighting  which  had 
gone  on  in  the  streets.  My  lady-com- 
panion was  taken  in  charge  by  a  daugh- 
ter of  that  hospitable  family  to  which  we 
had  been  commended  by  its  head,  and  I 
proceeded  to  inquire  for  wounded  officers 
jat  the  various  temporary  hospitals. 

At  the  United  States  Hotel,  where  many 
were  lying,  I  heard  mention  of  an  officer 
in  an  upper  chamber,  and,  going  there, 
found  Lieutenant  Abbott,  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Massachusetts  Volunteers,  lying  ill 
with  what  looked  like  typhoid  fever. 
While  there,  who  should  come  in  but 
the  ubiquitous  Lieutenant  Wilkins,  of  the 
same  Twentieth,  often  confounded  with 
his  namesake  who  visited  the  Flying  Isl- 
and, and  with  some  reason,  for  he  must 
have  a  pair  of  wings  under  his  military 
upper  garment,  or  he  could  never  be  in  so 
many  places  at  once.  He  was  going  to 
Boston  in  charge  of  the  lamented  Dr. 
Revere's  body.  From  his  lips  I  learned 
something  of  the  mishaps  of  the  regiment. 
My  Captain's  wound  he  spoke  of  as  less 
grave  than  at  first  thought ;  but  he  men- 
tioned incidentally  having  heard  a  story 
recently  that  he  was  killed,  —  a  fiction, 
doubtless,  —  a  mistake,  —  a  palpable  ab- 
surdity,—  not  to  be  remembered  or  made 
any  account  of.  Oh,  no  !  but  what  dull 
ache  is  this  in  that  obscurely  sensitive 
region,  somewhere  below  the  heart,  where 
the  nervous  centre  called  the  semilunar 
ganglion  lies  unconscious  of  itself  until  a 
great  grief  or  a  mastering  anxiety  reach- 
es it  through  all  the  non-conductors  which 
isolate  it  from  ordinary  impressions  ?  I 
talked  awhile  with  Lieutenant  Abbott,  who 
lay  prostrate,  feeble,  but  soldier-like  and 
uncomplaining,  carefully  waited  upon  by 
a  most  excellent  lady,  a  captain's  wife, 
New-England-born,  loyal  as  the  Liberty 
on  a  golden  ten-dollar  piece,  and  of  lofty 
bearing  enough  to  have  sat  for  that  god- 
dess's portrait.  She  had  stayed  in  Fred- 
erick through  the  Rebel  inroad,  and  kept 
the  star-spangled  banner  where  it  would 
be  safe,  to  unroll  it  as  the  last  Rebel  hoofs 
clattered  off  from  the  pavement  of  the 
town. 
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Near  by  Lieutenant  Abbott  was  an 
unhappy  gentleman,  occupying  a  small 
chamber,  and  filling  it  with  his  troubles. 
When  he  gets  well  and  plump,  I  know  he 
will  forgive  me,  if  I  confess  that  I  could 
not  help  smiling  in  the  midst  of  my  sym- 
pathy for  him.  He  had  been  a  well-fa- 
vored man,  he  said,  sweeping  his  hand 
in  a  semicircle,  which  implied  that  his 
acute-angled  countenance  had  once  filled* 
the  goodly  curve  he  described.  He  was 
now  a  perfect  Don  Quixote  to  look  up- 
on. Weakness  had  made  him  querulous, 
as  it  does  all  of  us,  and  he  piped  his  griev- 
ances to  me  in  a  thin  voice  with  that  fin- 
ish of  detail  which  chronic  invalidism  alone 
can  command.  He  was  starving,  —  he 
could  not  get  what  he  wanted  to  eat. 
He  was  in  need  of  stimulants,  and  he 
held  up  a  pitiful  two-ounce  phial  con- 
taining three  thimblefuls  of  brandy,  —  his 
whole  stock  of  that  encouraging  article. 
Him  I  consoled  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
and  afterwards,  in  some  slight  measure, 
supplied  his  wants.  Feed  this  poor  gen- 
tleman up,  as  these  good  people  soon  will, 
and  I  should  not  know  him,  nor  he  him- 
self. We  are  all  egotists  in  sickness  and 
debility.  An  animal  has  been  defined  as 
"  a  stomach  ministered  to  by  organs " ; 
and  the  greatest  man  comes  very  near 
this  simple  formula  after  a  month  or  two 
of  fever  and  starvation. 

James  Grayden  and  his  team  pleased 
me  well  enough,  and  so  I  made  a  bar- 
gain with  him  to  take  us,  the  lady  and 
myself,  on  our  further  journey  as  far  as 
Middletown.  As  we  were  about  starting 
from  the  front  of  the  United  States  Ho- 
tel, two  gentlemen  presented  themselves 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  allowed  to 
share  our  conveyance.  I  looked  at  them 
and  convinced  myself  that  they  were 
neither  Rebels  in  disguise,  nor  deserters, 
nor  camp-followers,  nor  miscreants,  but 
plain,  honest  men  on  a  proper  errand. 
The  first  of  them  I  will  pass  over  briefly. 
He  was  a  young  man,  of  mild  and  mod- 
est demeanor,  chaplain  to  a  Pennsylvania 
regiment,  which  he  was  going  to  rejoin. 
He  belonged  to  the  Moravian  Church,  of 
which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  know  lit- 


tle more  than  what  I  had  learned  from 
Southey's  "  Life  of  Wesley,"  and  from 
the  exquisite  hymns  we  have  borrowed 
from  its  rhapsodists.  The  other  stranger 
was  a  New  -  Englander  of  respectable 
appearance,  with  a  grave,  hard,  honest, 
hay-bearded  face,  who  had  come  to  serve 
the  sick  and  wounded  on  the  battle-field 
and  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.  There 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  mention 
his  name,  but  I  shall  content  myself  with 
calling  him  the  Philanthropist. 

So  we  set  forth,  the  sturdy  wagon,  the 
serviceable  bays,  with  James  Grayden 
their  driver,  the  gentle  lady,  whose  se- 
rene patience  bore  up  through  all  delays 
and  discomforts,  the  Chaplain,'  the  Phil- 
anthropist, and  myself,  the  teller  of  this 
story. 

And  now,  as  we  emerged  from  Fred- 
erick, we  struck  at  once  upon  the  trail 
from  the  great  battle-field.  The  road 
was  filled  with  straggling  and  wounded 
soldiers.  All  who  could  travel  on  foot  — 
multitudes  with  slight  wounds  of  the  up- 
per limbs,  the  head  or  face — were  told  to 
take  up  their  beds  —  a  light  burden,  or 
none  at  all  —  and  walk.  Just  as  the 
battle-field  sucks  everything  into  its  red 
vortex  for  the  conflict,  so  does  it  drive 
everything  off  in  long',  diverging  rays  af- 
ter the  fierce  centripetal  forces  have  met 
and  neutralized  each  other.  For  more 
than  a  week  there  had  been  sharp  fight- 
ing all  along  this  road.  Through  the  streets 
of  Frederick,  through  Crampton's  Gap, 
over  South  Mountain,  sweeping  at  last  the 
hills  and  the  woods  that  skirt  the  windings 
of  the  Antietam,  the  long  battle  had  trav- 
elled, like  one  of  those  tornadoes  which 
tear  their  path  through  our  fields  and  vil- 
lages. The  slain  of  higher  condition,  "  em- 
balmed "  and  iron-cased,  were  sUding  off 
on  the  railways  to  their  far  homes ;  the 
dead  of  the  rank-and-file  were  being  gath- 
ered up  and  committed  hastily  to  the 
earth;  the  gravely  wounded  were  cared 
for  hard  by  the  scene  of  conflict,  or  pushed 
a  little  way  along  to  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages; while  those  who  could  walk  were 
meeting  us,  as  I  have  said,  at  every  step 
in  the  road.     It  was  a  pitiable   sight, 
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truly  pitiable,  yet  so  vast,  so  far  beyond 
the  possibility  of  relief,  that  many  single 
sorrows  of  small  dimensions  have  wrought 
upon  my  feelings  more  than  the  sight  of 
this  great  caravan  of  maimed  pilgrims. 
The  companionship  of  so  manj'  seemed  to 
make  a  joint-stock  of  their  suffering ;  it 
•was  next  to  impossible  to  individualize  it, 
and  so  bring  it  home  as  one  can  do  with 
a  single  broken  limb  or  aching  wound. 
Then  they  were  all  of  the  male  sex,  and 
in  the  freshness  or  the  prime  of  their 
strength.  Though  they  tramped  so  wea- 
rily along,  yet  there  was  rest  and  kind 
nursing  in  store  for  them.  These  wounds 
they  bore  would  be  the  medals  they  would 
show  their  children  and  grandchildren  by- 
and-by.  "Who  would  not  rather  wear  his 
decorations  beneath  his  uniform  than  on 
it? 

Yet  among  them  were  figures  which 
arrested  our  attention  and  sympathy. 
Delicate  boys,  with  more  spirit  than 
strength,  flushed  with  fever  or  pale  with 
exhaustion  or  haggard  with  suifering, 
dragged  their  weary  limbs  along  as  if 
each  step  would  exhaust  their  slender 
store  of  strength.  At  the  road-side  sat 
or  lay  others,  quite  spent  with  their  jour- 
ney. Here  and  there  was  a  house  at 
which  the  wayfarers  would  stop,  in  the 
hope,  I  fear  often  vain,  of  getting  refresh- 
ment ;  and  in  one  place  was  a  clear,  cool 
spring,  where  the  little  bands  of  the  long 
procession  halted  for  a  few  moments,  as 
the  trains  that  traverse  the  desert  rest 
by  its  fountains.  My  companions  had 
brought  a  few  peaches  along  with  them, 
■which  the  Philanthropist  bestowed  upon 
the  tired  and  thirsty  soldiers  with  a  satis- 
faction which  we  all  shared.  I  had  with 
me  a  small  flask  of  strong  waters,  to  be 
used  as  a  medicine  in  case  of  inward 
grief.  From  this,  also,  he  dispensed  re- 
lief, without  hesitation,  to  a  poor  fellow 
who  looked  as  if  he  needed  it.  I  rather 
admired  the  simplicity  with  which  he  aj> 
plied  my  limited  means  of  solace  to  the 
first -comer  who  wanted  it  more  than 
I ;  a  genuine  benevolent  impulse  does 
not  stand  on  ceremony,  and  had  I  per- 
ished of  colic  for  want  of  a  stimulus  that 


night,  I  should  not  have  reproached  my 
friend  the  Philanthropist  any  more  than  I 
grudged  my  other  ardent  friend  the  two 
dollars  and  more  which  it  cost  me  to 
send  the  charitable  message  he  left  in 
my  hands. 

It  was  a  lovely  country  through  which 
we  were  riding.  The  hill-sidea  rolled 
away  into  the  distance^  slanting  up  fair 
and  broad  to  the  sun,  as  one  sees  them 
in  the  open  parts  of  the  Berkshire  valley, 
at  Lanesborough,  for  instance,  or  in  the 
many-hued  mountain -chalice  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  the  Shaker  houses  of  Leba- 
non have  shaped  themselves  like  a  sedi- 
ment of  cubical  crystals.  The  wheat  was 
all  garnered,  and  the  land  ploughed  for 
a  new  crop.  There  was  Indian -corn 
standing,  but  I  saw  no  pumpkins  warming 
their  yellow  carapaces  in  the  sunshine  like 
so  many  turtles ;  only  in  a  single  instance 
did  I  notice  some  wretched  little  minia- 
ture specimens  in  form  and  hue  not  unlike 
those  colossal  oranges  of  our  cornfields. 
The  rail-fenc-es  were  somewhat  disturbed, 
and  the  cinders  of  extinguished  fires  show- 
ed the  use  to  which  they  had  been  ap- 
plied. The  houses  along  the  road  were 
not  for  the  most  part  neatly  kept;  the 
garden-fences  were  poorly  built  of  laths  or 
long  slats,  and  very  rarely  of  trim  aspect. 
The  men  of  this  region  seemed  to  ride 
in  the  saddle  very  generally,  rather  than 
drive.  They  looked  sober  and  stem,  less 
curious  and  lively  than  Yankees,  and  I 
fancied  that  a  type  of  features  familiar  to 
us  in  the  countenance  of  the  late  John 
Tyler,  our  accidental  President,  was  fre- 
quently met  with.  The  women  were  still 
more  distinguishable  from  our  New-Eng- 
land pattern.  Soft,  sallow,  succulent, 
delicately  finished  about  the  mouth  and 
firmly  shaped  about  the  chin,  dark-eyed, 
full-throated,  they  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  grown  in  a  land  of  olives.  There 
was  a  little  toss  in  their  movement,  full 
of  muliebrity.  I  fancied  there  was  some- 
thing more  of  the  duck  and  less  of  the 
chicken  about  them,  as  compared  with 
the  daughters  of  our  leaner  soil ;  but 
these  are  mere  impressions  caught  from 
strav  glances,  and  if  there  is  wxw  offence 
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in  them,  my  fair  readers  may  consider 
them  all  retracted. 

At  intervals,  a  dead  horse  lay  by  the 
road -side,  or  in  the  fields,  unburied,  not 
'grateful  to  gods  or  men.  I  saw  no  bird 
of  prey,  no  ill-omened  fowl,  on  my  way 
to  the  carnival  of  death,  or  at  the  place 
■where  it  was  held.  The  vulture  of  story, 
the  crow  of  Talavera,  the  "  twa  corbies  " 
of  the  ghastly  ballad,  are  all  from  Nature, 
doubtless  ;  but  no  black  wing  was  spread 
over  these  animal  ruins,  and  no  call  to 
the  banquet  pierced  through  the  heavy- 
laden  and  sickening  air. 

Full  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  caring 
little  for  whom  or  what  they  met,  came 
long  strings  of  army-wagons',  returning 
empty  from  the  front  after  supplies. 
James  Grayden  stated  it  as  his  convic- 
tion that  they  had  a  little  rather  run  in- 
to a  fellow  than  not.  I  liked  the  looks 
of  these  equipages  and  their  drivers  ;  they 
meant  business.  Drawn  by  mules  most- 
ly, six,  I  think,  to  a  wagon,  powdered 
■well  with  dust,  wagon,  beast,  and  driver, 
they  came  jogging  along  the  road,  turn- 
ing neither  to  right  nor  left, —  some  driv- 
en by  bearded,  solemn  white  men,  some 
by  careless,  saucy -looking  negroes,  of  a 
blackness  like  that  of  anthracite  or  obsid- 
ian. There  seemed  to  be  nothing  about 
them,  dead  or  alive,  that  was  not  service- 
able. Sometimes  a  mule  would  give  out 
on  the  road  ;  then  he  was  left  where  he 
lay,  until  by-and-by  he  would  think  bet- 
ter of  it,  and  get  up,  when  the  first  pub- 
lic wagon  that  came  along  would  hitch 
him  on,  and  restore  him  to  the  sphere  of 
duty. 

It  was  evening  when  we  got  to  Mid- 
dletown.  The  gentle  lady  who  had  gra- 
ced our  homely  conveyance  with  her 
company  here  left  us.  She  found  her 
husband,  the  gallant  Colonel,  in  very 
comfortable  quarters,  well  cared  for,  very 
weak  from  the  effects  of  the  fearful  oper- 
ation he  had  been  compelled  to  undergo, 
but  showing  the  same  calm  courage  to 
endure  as  he  had  shown  manly  energy 
to  act.  It  was  a  meeting  full  of  heroism 
and  tenderness,  of  which  I  heard  more 
than  there  is  need  to  tell.     Health  to  the 
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brave  soldier,  and  peace  to  the' household 
over  which  so  fair  a  spirit  presides  ! 

Dr.  Thompson,  the  very  active  and  in- 
telligent surgical  director  of  the  hospitals 
of  the  place,  took  me  in  charge.  He  car- 
ried me  to  the  house  of  a  worthy  and  be- 
nevolent clergyman  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  where  I  was  to  take  tea 
and  pass  the  night.  "What  became  of  the 
Moravian  chaplain  I  did  not  know ;  but 
my  friend  the  Philanthropist  had  evident- 
ly made  up' his  mind  to  adhere  to  my 
fortunes.  He  followed  me,  therefore,  to 
the  house  of  the  "Dominie,"  as  a  news- 
paper-correspondent calls  my  kind  host, 
and  partook  of  the  fare  there  furnished 
me.  He  withdrew  with  me  to  the  apart- 
ment assigned  for  my  slumbers,  and  slept 
sweetly  on  the  same  pillow  where  I  wak- 
ed and  tossed.  Nay,  I  do  affirm  that  he 
did,  unconsciously,  I  believe,  encroach 
on  that  moiety  of  the  couch  which  I  had 
flattered  myself  was  to  be  my  own  through 
the  watches  of  the  night,  and  that  I  was 
in  serious  doubt  at  one  time  whether  I 
should  not  be  gradually,  but  irresistibly, 
expelled  from  the  bed  which  I  had  sup- 
posed destined  for  my  sole  possession.  As 
Ruth  clave  unto  Naomi,  so  my  friend  the 
Philanthropist  clave  unto  me.  "  Whither 
thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  and  where  thou  lodg- 
est,  I  will  lodge."  A  really  kind,  good 
man,  full  of  zeal,  determined  to  help  some- 
body, and  absorbed  in  his  one  thought, 
he  doubted  nobody's  willingness  to  serve 
him,  going,  as  he  was,  on  a  purely  benev- 
olAt  errand.  When  he  reads  this,  as  I 
hope  he  will,  let  him  be  assured  of  my 
esteem  and  respect ;  and  if  he  gained  any 
accommodation  from  being  in  my  compa- 
ny, let  me  tell  him  that  I  learned  a  lesson 
from  his  active  benevolence.  I  could, 
however,  have  wished  to  hear  him  laugh 
once  before  we  parted,  perhaps  forever. 
He  did  not,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, even  smile  during  the  whole  period 
that  we  were  in  company.  I  am  afraid 
that  a  lightsome  disposition  and  a  relish 
for  humor  are  not  so  common  in  those 
whose  benevolence  takes  an  active  turn 
as  in  people  of  sentiment  who  are  always 
ready  with  their  tears  and  abounding 
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in  passionate  expressions  of  sympathy. 
Working  philanthropy  is  a  practical 
specialty,  requiring  not  a  mere  impulse, 
but  a  talent,  with  its  peculiar  sagacity 
for  finding  its  objects,  a  tact  for  selecting 
its  agencies,  an  organizing  and  arrang- 
ing faculty,  a  steady  set  of  nerves,  and  a 
constitution  such  as  Sallust  describes  in 
Catiline,  patient  of  cold,  of  hunger,  and  of 
■watching.  Philanthropists  are  common- 
ly grave,  occasionally  grim,  and  not  very 
rarely  morose.  Their  expansive  social 
force  is  imprisoned  as  a  working  jDower, 
to  show  itself  only  through  its  legitimate 
pistons  and  cranks.  The  tighter  the  boil- 
er, the  less  it  whistles  and  sings  at  its 
•work.  When  Dr.  Waterhouse,  in  1 780, 
travelled  with  Howard,  on  his  tour  among 
the  Dutch  prisons  and  hospitals,  he  found 
his  temper  and  manners  very  dilFerent 
from  what  would  have  been  expected. 
My  benevolent  companion  having  al- 
ready made  a  preliminary  exploration  of 
the  hospitals  of  the  place,  before  sharing 
my  bed  with  him,  as  above  mentioned,  I 
joined  him  in  a  second  tour  through  them. 
The  authorities  of  Middletown  are  evi- 
dently leagued  with  the  surgeons  of  that 
place,  for  such  a  break-neck  succession  of 
pitfalls  and  chasms  I  have  never  seen  in 
the  streets  of  a  civilized  town.  It  was 
getting  late  in  the  evening  when  we  be- 
gan our  rounds.  The  principal  collec- 
tions of  the  wounded  were  in  the  church- 
es. Boards  were  laid  over  the  tops  of 
the  pews,  on  these  some  straw  was  spread, 
and  on  this  the  wounded  lay,  with  little 
or  no  covering  other  than  such  scanty 
clothes  as  they  had  on.  There  were 
wounds  of  all  degrees  of  severity,  but  I 
heard  no  groans  or  murmurs.  Most  of 
the  sufferers  were  hurt  in  the  limbs,  some 
had  undergone  amputation,  and  all  had,  I 
presume,  received  such  attention  as  was 
required.  Still,  it  was  but  a  rough  and 
dreary  kind  of  comfort  that  the  extem- 
porized hospitals  suggested.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  the  patients  must  be  cold ; 
but  they  were  used  to  camp-life,  and  did 
not  complain.  The  men  who  watched 
were  not  of  the  soft-handed  variety  of  the 
race.    One  of  them  wEis  smoking  his  pipe 


as  he  went  from  bed  to  bed.  I  saw  one 
poor  fellow  who  had  been  shot  through 
the  breast;  his  breathing  was  labored,  and 
he  was  tossing,  anxious  and  restless.  The 
men  were  debating  about  the  opiate  he 
was  to  take,  and  I  was  thankful  that  I 
happened  there  at  the  right  moment  to 
see  that  he  was  well  narcotized  for  the 
night.  Was  it  possible  that  my  Captain 
could  be  lying  on  the  straw  in  one  of 
these  places  ?  Certainly  j^ossible,  but  not 
probable  ;  but  as  the  lantern  was  held 
over  each  bed,  it  was  with  a  kind  of  thi-ill 
that  I  looked  upon  the  features  it  illumin- 
ated. Many  times,  as  I  went  from  hos- 
pital to  hospital  in  my  wanderings,  I 
started  as  some  faint  resemblance  —  the 
shade  of  a  young  man's  hair,  the  outline 
of  his  half-turned  face — recalled  the  pres- 
ence I  was  in  search  of.  The  face  would 
turn  towards  me  and  the  momentary  il- 
lusion would  pass  awajs  but  still  the  fan- 
cy clung  to  me.  There  was  no  figure 
huddled  up  on  its  rude  couch,  none 
stretched  at  the  road-side,  none  toiling 
languidly  along  the  dusty  pike,  none 
passing  in  car  or  in  ambulance,  that  I 
did  not  scrutinize,  as  if  it  might  be  that 
for  which  I  was  making  my  pilgrimage 
to  the  battle-field. 

"  There  are  two  wounded  Secesh," 
said  my  companion.  I  walked  to  the 
bedside  of  the  first,  who  was  an  officer, 
a  lieutenant,  if  I  remember  right,  from 
North  Carolina.  He  was  of  good  fami- 
ly, son  of  a  judge  in  one  of  the  higher 
courts  of  his  State,  educated,  pleasant, 
gentle,  intelligent.  One  moment's  in- 
tercouree  with  such  an  enemy,  lying  help- 
less and  wounded  among  strangers,  takes 
away  all  personal  bitterness  towards  those 
Avith  whom  we  or  our  children  have  been 
but  a  few  hours  before  in  deadly  strife. 
The  basest  lie  which  the  murderous  con- 
trivers of  this  Rebellion  have  told  is  that 
which  tries  to  make  out  a  difierence  of 
race  in  the  men  of  the  North  and  South. 
It  would  be  worth  a  year  of  battles  to  abol- 
ish this  delusion,  though  the  great  sponge, 
of  war  that  wiped  it  out'  were  moistened 
with  the  best  blood  of  the  land.  My  Eebel 
was  of  slight,  scholastic  habit,  and  spoke 
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as  one  accustomed  to  tread  carefully 
among  the  parts  of  speech.  It  made  my 
heart  ache  to  see  him,  a  man  finished  in 
the  humanities  and  Christian  cuUure, 
■whom  the  sin  of  his  forefathers  and  the 
crime  of  his  rulers  had  set  in  barbarous 
conflict  against  others  of  like  training 
■with  his  own,  —  a  man  who,  but  for  the 
curse  that  it  is  laid  on  our  generation  to 
ejojiate,  would  have  been  a  fellow-work- 
er with  them  in  the  beneficent  task  of 
shaping  the  intelligence  and  lifting  the 
moral  standard  of  a  peaceful  and  united 
people. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  twenty-first, 
having  engaged  James  Grayden  and  his 
team,  I  set  out  with  the  Chaplain  and 
the  Philanthropist  for  Keedysville.  Our 
track  lay  through  the  South -Mountain 
Gap  and  led  us  first  to  the  town  of  Boons- 
borough,  where,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Colonel  D  wight  had  been  brought  after 
the  battle.  We  saw  the  positions  occupi- 
ed in  the  Battle  of  South  Mountain,  and 
many  traces  of  the  conflict.  In  one  situ- 
ation a  group  of  young  trees  was  marked 
with  shot,  hardly  one  having  escaped. 
As  we  walked  by  the  side  of  the  wagon, 
the  Philanthropist  left  us  for  a  while  and 
climbed  a  hill,  where  along  the  line  of  a 
fence  he  found  traces  of  the  most  des- 
perate fighting.  A  ride  of  some  three 
hours  brought  us  to  Boonsborough,  where 
I  roused  the  unfortunate  army -surgeon 
who  had  chayge  of  the  hospitals,  and  who 
was  trying  to  get  a  little  sleep  after  his 
fatigues  and  watehings.  He  bore  this 
cross  very  creditably,  and  helped  me  to 
explore  all  places  where  my  soldier  might 
be  lying  among  the  crowds  of  wounded. 
Afler  the  useless  search,  I  resumed  my 
journey,  fortified  with  a  note  of  introduc- 
tion to  Dr.  Letterman,  also  with  a  bale 
of  oakum  which  I  was  to  carry  to  that 
gentleman,  this-  substance  being  employ- 
ed as  a  substitute  for  lint.  We  were 
obliged  also  to  procure  a  pass  to  Keedys- 
ville from  the  Provost-Marshal  of  Boons- 
borough.  As  we  came  near  the  place,  we 
learned  that  General  McClellan's  head- 
quarters had  been  removed  from  this  vil- 
lage some  miles  farther  to  the  front. 


On  entering  the  small  settlement  of 
Keedysville,  a  familiar  face  and  figure 
blocked  the  way,  like  one  of  Bunyan's 
giants.  The  tall  form  and  benevolent 
countenance,  set  off  by  long,  flowing  hair, 
belonged  to  the  excellent  Mayor  Frank 
B.  Fay,  of  Chelsea,  who,  like  my  Philan- 
thropist, only  still  more  promptly,  had 
come  to  succor  the  wounded  of  the  great 
battle.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  his 
single  personality  pervaded  this  torpid 
little  village  ;  he  seemed  to  be  the  centre 
of  all  its  activities.  All  my  questions 
he  answered  clearly  and  decisively,  as 
one  who  knew  everything  that  was  going 
on  in  the  place.  But  the  one  question  I 
had  come  five  hundred  miles  to  ask,  — 
Where  is  Captain  HJ  —  he  could  not 
answer.  There  were  some  thousands  of 
wounded  in  the  place,  he  told  me,  scat- 
tered about  everywhere.  It  would  be  a 
long  job  to  hunt  up  my  Captain  ;  the  on- 
ly way  would  be  to  go  to  every  house 
and  ask  for  him.  Just  then,  a  medical 
officer  came  up. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  Captain 
H.,  of  the  Massachusetts  Twentieth  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  he  is  staying  in  that  house. 
I  saw  him  there,  doing  very  well." 

A  chorus  of  hallelujahs  arose  in  my 
soul,  but  I  kept  them  to  myself.  Now, 
then,  for  our  twice -wounded  volunteer, 
our  young  centurion  whose  double-barred 
shoulder-straps  we  have  never  yet  looked 
upon.  Let  us  observe  the  proprieties, 
however ;  no  swelling  upward  of  the 
mother,  —  no  hysterica  passio,  —  we  do 
not  like  scenes.  A  calm  salutation,  — 
then  swallow  and  hold  hard.  That  is 
about  the  programme. 

A  cottage  of  squared  logs,  filled  in  with 
plaster,  and  white-washed.  A  little  yard 
before  it,  with  a  gate  swinging.  The  door 
of  the  cottage  ajar,  —  no  one  visible  as 
yet.  I  push  open  the  door  and  enter. 
An  old  woman,  Margaret  KiizmuUer  her 
name  proves  to  be,  is  the  first  person  I 
see. 

"  Captain  H.  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  Sir,  —  left  yesterday  morning 
for  Hagerstown  —  in  a  milk-cart." 

The  Kitzmuller  is  a  beady-eyed,  cheery- 
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looking  ancient  woman,  answers  questions 
with  a  rising  inflection,  and  gives  a  good 
account  of  the  Captain,  who  got  into  the 
vehicle  without  assistance,  and  was  in  ex- 
cellent spirits.  —  Of  course  he  had  struck 
for  Hagerstown  as  the  terminus  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  Railroad,  and  was  on 
his  way  to  Philadelphia  via  Chambers- 
burg  and  Harrisburg,  if  he  were  not  al- 
ready in  the  hospitable  home  of  Walnut 
Street,  where  his  friends  were  expecting 
him. 

I  might  follow  on  his  track  or  return 
upon  my  own ;  the  distance  was  the  same 
to  Philadelphia  through  Harrisburg  as 
through  Baltimore.  But  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult, Mr.  Fay  told  me,  to  procure  any 
kind  of  conveyance  to  Hagerstown,  and 
on  the  other  hand  I  had  James  Grayden 
and  his  wagon  to  carry  me  back  to  Fred- 
erick. It  was  not  likely  that  I  should 
overtake  the  object  of  my  pursuit  with 
nearly  thirty-six  hours  start,  even  if  I 
could  procure  a  conveyance  that  day. 
In  the  mean  time  James  was  getting  im- 
patient to  be  on  his  return,  according  to 
the  direction  of  his  employers.  So  I  de- 
cided to  go  back  with  him. 

But  there  was  the  great  battle-field  on- 
ly about  three  miles  from  Keedysville,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  go  without  seeing  that. 
James  Grayden's  directions  were  peremp- 
tory, but  it  was  a  case  for  the  higher  law. 
I  must  make  a  good  offer  for  an  extra 
couple  of  hours,  such  as  would  satisfy  the 
owners  of  the  wagon,  and  enforce  it  by  a 
personal  motive.  I  did  this  handsomely, 
and  succeeded  without  difficulty.  To  add 
brilliancy  to  my  enterprise,  I  invited  the 
Chaplain  and  the  Philanthropist  to  take 
a  free  passage  with  me. 

We  'followed  the  road  through  the  vil- 
lage for  a  space,  then  turned  off  to  the 
right,  and  wandered  somewhat  vaguely, 
for  want  of  precise  directions,  over  the 
hills.  Inquiring  as  we  went,  we  forded 
a  wide  creek  in  which  soldiers  were  wash- 
ing their  clothes,  the  name  of  which  we 
did  not  then  know,  but  which  must  have 
been  the  Antietam.  At  one  point  we  met 
a  party,  women  among  them,  bringing 
ofi"  various  trophies  they  had  picked  up 


on  the  battle-field.  Still  wandering  along, 
we  were  at  last  pointed  to  a  hill  in  the 
distance,  a  part  of  the  summit  of  which 
was  covered  with  Indian -corn.  There, 
we  were  told,  some  of  the  fiercest  fighting 
of  the  day  had  been  done.  The  fences 
were  taken  down  so  as  to  make  a  passage 
across  the  fields,  and  the  tracks  worn  with- 
in the  last  few  days  looked  like  old  roads. 
We  passed  a  fresh  grave  under  a  trae 
near  the  road.  A  board  was  nailed  to 
the  tree,  bearing  the  name,  as  well  as  I 
could  make  it  out,  of  Gardiner,  of  a  New- 
Hampshire  regiment. 

On  coming  near  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
we  met  a  party  carrying  picks  and  spades. 
"  How  many  ?  "  "  Only  one."  The  dead 
were  nearly  all  buried,  then,  in  this  re- 
gion of  the  field  of  strife.  We  stopped 
the  wagon,  and,  getting  out,  began  to  look 

O  7  7    O  O  7  O 

around  us.  Hard  by  was  a  large  pile  of 
muskets,  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  which 
had  been  picked  up  and  were  guarded  for 
the  Government.  A  long  ridge  of  fresh 
gravel  rose  before  us.  A  board  stuck  up 
in  front  of  it  bore  this  inscription,  the  first 
part  of  which  was,  I  believe,  not  correct : 
—  "  The  Rebel  General  Anderson  and 
80  Rebels  are  buried  in  this  hole."  Oth- 
er smaller  ridges  were  marked  with  the 
nmnber  of  dead  lying  under  them.  The 
whole  gro3Yid  was  strewed  with  fragments 
of  clothing,  haversacks,  canteens,  cap- 
boxes,  bullets,  cartridge-boxes,  cartridges, 
scraps  of  paper,  portions  of  bread  and 
meat.  I  saw  two  soldiers'  caps  that  look- 
ed as  though  their  owners  had  been  shot 
through  the  head.  In  several  places  I 
noticed  dark  red  patches  where  a  pool  of 
blood  had  curdled  and  caked,  as  some 
poor  fellow  poured  his  life  out  on  the  sod. 
I  then  wandered  about  in  the  coi-nfield. 
It  surprised  me  to  notice,  that,  though 
there  was  every  mark  of  hard  fighting  hav- 
ing taken  place  here,  the  Indian-corn  was 
not  generally  trodden  down.  One  of  our 
cornfields  is  a  kind  of  forest,  and  even 
when  fighting,  men  avoid  the  tall  stalks 
as  if  they  were  trees.  At  the  edge  of  this 
cornfield  lay  a  gray  horse,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  a  Rebel  colonel,  who  was 
killed  near  the  same  place.    Not  far  off 
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■wei'e  two  dead  artillery-'horses  in  their 
harness.  Another  had  been  attended  to 
by  a  burj'inji-party,  who  had  thrown  some 
earth  over  him ;  but  his  last  bed-clothes 
were  too  short,  and  his  legs  stuck  out  stark 
and  stiff  ti'om  beneath  the  gravel  coverlet. 
It  was  a  great  pity  that  we  had  no  intelli- 
gent guide  to  explain  to  us  the  position 
of  that  portion  of  the  two  armies  which 
fought  over  this  ground.  There  was  a 
shallow  trench  before  we  came  to  the  corn- 
field, too  narrow  for  a  road,  as  I  should 
think,  too  elevated  for  a  water-course, 
and  which  seemed  to  have  been  used  as 
a  rifle-pit ;  at  any  rate,  there  had  been 
hard  fighting  in  and  about  it.  This  and 
the  cornfield  may  serve  to  identify  the 
part  of  the  ground  we  visited,  if  any  who 
fought  there  should  ever  look  over  this 
paper.  The  opposing  tides-  of  battle  must 
have  blended  their  waves  at  this  point, 
for  portions  of  gray  uniform  were  mingled 
with  the  "  garments  rolled  in  blood  "  torn 
from  our  own  dead  and  wounded  soldiers. 
I  picked  up  a  Rebel  canteen,  and  one  of 
our  own,  —  but  there  was  something  re- 
pulsive about  the  trodden  and  stained 
relics  of  the  stale  battle-field.  It  was  like 
the  table  of  some  hideous  orgy  left  un- 
cleared, and  one  turned  away  disgusted 
from  its  broken  fragments  and  muddy 
heel-taps.  A  bullet  or  two,  a  button,  a 
brass  plate  from  a  soldier's  belt,  served 
well  enough  for  mementos  of  my  visit, 
with  a  letter  which  I  picked  up,  directed 
to  Richmond,  Virginia,  its  seal  unbroken. 
"  N.  C.  Cleaveland  County.  E.  Wright 
to  J.  Wright."  On  the  other  side,  "  A  few 
"lines  from  W.  L.  Vaughn,"  who  has  just 
been  writing  for  the  wife  to  her  husband, 
and  continues  on  his  own  account.  The 
postscript,  "tell  John  that  nancy's  folks 
are  all  well  and  has  a  verry  good  Little 
Crop  of  corn  a  growing."  I  wonder,  if, 
by  one  of  those  strange  chances  of  which 
I  have  seen  so  many,  this  number  or  leaf 
of  the  "  Atlantic  "  will  not  sooner  or  later 
find  its  way  to  Cleveland  County,  North 
Carolina,  and  E.  Wright,  widow  of  James 
Wright,  and  Nancy's  folks  get  from  these 
sentences  the  last  glimpse  of  husband  and 
friend  as  he  threw  up  his  arms  and  fell 


in  the  bloody  cornfield  of  Antietam  ?  I 
will  keep  this  stained  letter  for  them  un- 
til peace  comes  back,  if  it  conies  in  my 
time,  and  my  pleasant  North- Carolina 
Rebel  of  the  Middletown  Hospital  will, 
perhaps,  look  these  poor  people  up,  and 
tell  them  where  to  send  for  it. 

On  the  battle-field  I  parted  with  my 
two  companions,  the  Chaplain  and  the 
Philanthropist.  They  were  going  to  the 
front,  the  one  to  find  his  regiment,  the  oth- 
er to  look  for  those  who  needed  his  assist- 
ance. We  exchanged  cards  and  fare- 
wells, I  mounted  the  wagon,  the  horses' 
heads  were  turned  homewards,  my  two 
companions  went  their  way,  and  I  saw 
them  no  more.  On  my  way  back,  I  fell 
into  talk  with  James  Grayden.  Born 
in  England,  Lancashire;  in  this  country 
since  he  was  four  years  old.  Had  noth- 
ing to  care  for  but  an  old  mother ;  did  n't 
know  what  he  should  do,  if  he  lost  her. 
Though  so  long  in  this  country,  he  had  all 
the  simplicity  and  childlike  light-heart- 
edness  which  belong  to  the  Old  World's 
people.  He  laughed  at  the  smallest  pleas- 
antry, and  showed  his  great  white  English 
teeth  ;  he  took  a  joke  without  retorting  by 
an  impertinence ;  he  had  a  very  limited 
curiosity  about  all  that  was  going  on ;  he 
had  small  store  of  information ;  he  lived 
chiefly  in  his  horses,  it  seemed  to  me. 
His  quiet  animal  nature  acted  as  a  pleas- 
ing anodyne  to  my  recurring  fits  of  anx- 
iety, and  I  liked  his  frequent  "  'Deed  I 
don'  know,  Sir,"  better  than  I  have  some- 
times relished  the  large  discourse  of  pro- 
fessors and  other  very  wise  men. 

I  have  not  much  to  say  of  the  road 
which  we  were  travelling  for  the  second 
time.  Reaching  Middletown,  my  first 
call  was  on  the  wounded  Colonel  and 
his  lady.  She  gave  me  a  most  touching 
account  of  all  the  suffering  he  had  gone 
through  with  his  shattered  limb  before  he 
succeeded  in  finding  a  shelter,  showing 
the  terrible  want  of  proper  means  of 
transportation  of  the  wounded  after  the 
battle.  It  occurred  to  me,  while  at  this 
house,  that  I  was  more  or  less  famished, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  begged 
for  a  meal,  which  the  kind  family  with 
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whom  the  Colonel  was  staying  most  gra- 
ciously furnished  me. 

After  tea,  there  came  in  a  stout  army- 
surgeon,  a  Highlander  by  birth,  educated 
in  Edinburgh,  with  whom  I  had  pleasant, 
not  unstimulating  talk.  He  had  been 
brought  very  close  to  that  immane  and 
nefandous  Burke-and-Hare  business  which 
made  the  blood  of  civilization  run  cold  in 
the  year  1828,  and  told  me,  in  a  very  calm 
way,  with  an  occasional  pinch  from  the 
mull,  to  refresh  his  memory,  some  of  the 
details  of  those  frightful  murders,  never 
rivalled  in  horror  until  the  wretch  Du- 
mollard,  who  kept  a  private  cemetery  for 
his  victims,  was  dragged  into  the  light  of 
day.  He  had  a  good  deal  to  say,  too, 
about  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  famous  preparations, 
mercurial  and  the  rest,  which  I  remem- 
ber well  having  seen  there, — the  "  sudabit 
muUutn, — "  and  others, — also  of  our  New- 
York  Professor  Carnochan's  handiwork,  a 
specimen  of  which  I  once  admired  at  the 
New  York  College.  But  the  Doctor  was 
not  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  and  seem- 
ed willing  to  forget  the  present  in  the 
past:  things  went  wrong,  somehow,  and 
the  time  was  out  of  joint  with  him. 

Dr.  Thompson,  kind,  cheerful,  com- 
panionable, offered  me  half  his  own  wide 
bed,  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Baer,  for  my 
second  night  in  Middletown.  Here  I  lay  . 
awake  again  another  night.  Close  to 
the  house  stood  an  ambulance  in  which 
■was  a  wounded  Rebel  officer,  attended 
by  one  of  their  own  surgeons.  He  was 
calling  out  in  a  loud  voice,  all  night  long, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  "  Doctor !  Doctor ! 
Driver  !  Water !  "  in  loud,  complaining 
tones,  I  have  no  doubt  of  real  suffering, 
but  in  strange  contrast  with  the  silent 
patience  which  was  the  almost  universal 
rule. 

The  courteous  Dr.  Thompson  will  let 
me  tell  here  an  odd  coincidence,  trivial, 
but  having  its  interest  as  one  of  a  series. 
The  Doctor  and  myself  lay  in  the  bed,  and 
a  lieutenant,  a  friend  of  his,  slept  on  the 
sofa.  At  night,  I  placed  my  match-box, 
a  Scotch  one,  of  the  Macpherson- plaid 
pattern,  which  I  bought  years  ago,  on 


the  bureau,  just  where  I  could  put  my 
hand  upon  it.  1  was  the  last  of  the  three 
to  rise  in  the  morning,  and  on  looking 
for  my  pretty  match-box,  I  found  it  was 
gone.  This  was  rather  awkward,  —  not 
on  account  of  the  loss,  but  of  the  unavoid- 
able fact  that  one  of  my  fellow-lodgers 
must-  have  taken  It.  I  must  try  to  find 
out  what  it  meant. 

"  By  the  way.  Doctor,  have  you  seen 
anything  of  a  little  plaid-pattern  match- 
box ?  " 

The  Doctor  put  his  hand  to  his  pocket, 
and,  to  his  own  huge  surprise  and  my 
great  gratification,  pulled  out  two  match- 
boxes exactly  aUke,  both  printed  with 
the  Macpherson  plaid.  One  was  his,  the 
other  mine,  which  he  had  seen  lying 
round,  and  naturally  took  for  his  own, 
thrusting  it  into  his  pocket,  where  it  found 
its  twin-brother  from  the  same  workshop. 
In  memory  of  which  event  we  exchanged 
boxes,  like  two  Homeric  heroes. 

This  curious  coincidence  illustrates  well 
enough  some  supposed  cases  oi plagiarism, 
of  which  I  will  mention  one  where  my 
name  figured.  When  a  little  poem  called 
"  The  Two  Streams  "  was  first  printed,  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post " 
virtually  accused  the  author  of  it  of  bor- 
rowing the  thought  from  a  baccalaureate 
sermon  of  President  Hopkins,  of  W^illiams- 
town,  and  printed  a  quotation  from  that 
discourse,  which,  as  I  thought,  a  thief  or 
catchpoll  might  well  consider  as  establish- 
ing a  fair  presumption  that  it  was  so  bor- 
rowed. I  was  at  the  same  time  wholly 
unconscious  of  ever  having  met  with  the 
discourse  or  the  sentence  which  the  verses 
were  most  like,  nor  do  I  believe  I  ever 
had  seen  or  heard  either.  Some  time  after 
this,  happening  to  meet  my  eloquent  cous- 
in, Wendell  Phillips,  I  mentioned  the  fact 
to  him,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  once 
used  the  special  image  said  to  be  bor- 
rowed, in  a  discourse  delivered  at  Wil- 
liamstown.  On  relating  this  to  my  friend 
Mi\  Buchanan  Read,  he  informed  me  that 
lie,  too,  had  used  the  image,— perhaps  re- 
ferring to  his  poem  called  "  The  Twins." 
He  thought  Tennj'son  had  used  ifalso. 
The  parting  of  the  streams  on  the  Alps 
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is  poetically  elaborated  in  a  passage  at- 
tributed to  "  M.  Loisne,"  printed  in  the 
Boston  "  Evening  Transcript "  for  Octo- 
ber 23d,  1859.  Captain,  afterwards  Sir 
Francis  Head,  speaks  of  the  showers  part- 
ing on  the  Cordilleras,  one  portion  going 
to  the  Atlantic,  one  to  the  Pacific.  1 
found  the  image  running  loose  in  my 
mind,  without  a  halter.  It  suggested  it- 
self as  an  illustration  of  the  will,  and  I 
worked  the  poem  out  by  the  aid  of 
Mitchell's  School  Atlas.  —  The  spores  of 
a  great  many  ideas  are  floating  about  in 
the  atmosphere.  We  no  more  know  where 
all  the  growths  of  our  mind  came  from 
than  where  the  lichens  which  eat  the 
names  oiF  from  the  gravestones  borrowed 
the  germs  that  gave  them  birth.  The  two 
match-boxes  were  just  alike,  but  neither 
was  a  plagiarism. 

In  the  morning  I  took  to  the  same 
wagon  once  more,  but,  instead  of  James 
Grayden,  I  was  to  have  for  my  driver  a 
young  man  who  spelt  his  name  "  Phillip 
Ottenheimer,"  and  whose  features  at  once 
showed  him  to  be  an  Israelite.  I  found 
him  agreeable  enough,  and  disposed  to 
talk.  So  I  asked  him  many  questions 
about  his  rehgion,  and  got  some  answers 
that  sound  strangely  in  Christian  ears. 
He  was  from  Wittenberg,  and  had  been 
educated  in  strict  Jewish  fashion.  From 
his  childhood  he  had  read  Hebrew,  but 
was  not  much  of  a  scholar  otherwise. 
A  young  person  of  his  race  lost  caste 
utterly  by  marrying  a  Christian.  The 
Founder  of  our  religion  was  considered 
by  the  Israelites  to  have  been  "  a  right 
smart  man,  and  a  great  doctor."  But 
the  horror  with  which  the  reading  of  the 
New  Testament  by  any  young  person  of 
their  faith  would  be  regarded  was  as  great, 
I  judged  by  his  language,  as  that  of  one 
of  our  straitest  sectaries  would  be,  if  he 
found  his  son  or  daughter  perusing  the 
"  Age  of  Reason." 

In  approaching  Frederick,  the  singular 
beauty  of  its  clustered  spires  strut;k  me 
very  much,  so  that  I  was  not  surprised  to 
find  "Fair -View"  laid  down  about  this 
point  on  a  railroad-map.  I  wish  some 
wandering  photographer  would   take   a 


picture  of  the  place,  a  stereoscopic  one, 
if  possible,  to  show  how  gracefully,  how 
charmingly,  its  group  of  steeples  nestles 
among  the  Maryland  hills.  The  town 
had  a  poetical  look  from  a  distance,  as 
if  seers  and  dreamers  might  dwell  there. 
The  first  sign  I  read,  on  entering  its  long 
street,  might  perhaps  be  considered  as 
confirming  my  remote  impression.  ,  It 
bore  these  words :  "  Miss  Ogle,  Past, 
Present,  and  Future."  On  arriving,  I 
visited  Lieutenant  Abbott,  and  the  atten- 
uated unhapjjy  gentleman,  his  neighbor, 
sharing  between  them  as  my  parting 
gift  what  I  had  left  of  the  balsam  known 
to  the  Pharmacopcfiia  as  Spiritus  Vini 
Gallici.  I  took  advantage  of  General 
Shriver's  always  open  door  to  write  a 
letter  home,  but  had  not  time  to  partake 
of  his  offered  hospitality.  The  railroad- 
bridge  over  the  Monocacy  had  been  re- 
built since  I  passed  through  Frederick, 
and  we  trundled  along  over  the  track 
toward  Baltimore. 

It  was  a  disappointment,  on  reaching 
the  Eutaw  House,  where  I  had  ordered 
all  communications  to  be  addressed,  to  find 
no  telegraphic  message  from  Philadelphia 
or  Boston,  stating  that  Captain  H.  had 
arrived  at  the  former  place,  "  wound 
doing  well  in  good  spirits  expects  to 
leave  soon  for  Boston."  After  all.  It  was 
no  great  matter;  the  Captain  was,  no 
doubt,  snugly  lodged  before  this  in  the 
house  called  Beautiful,  at  *  *  *  *  Walnut 
Street,  where  that  "  grave  and  beautiful 
damsel  named  Discretion "  had  already 
welcomed  him,  smiling,  though  "  the  wa- 
ter stood  in  her  eyes,"  and  had  "  called 
out  Prudence,  Piety,  and  Charity,  who, 
after  a  little  more  discourse  with  him,  had 
him  into  the  family." 

The  friends  I  had  met  at  the  Eutaw 
House  had  all  gone  but  one,  the  lady  of  an 
officer  from  Boston,  who  was  most  amiable 
and  agreeable,  and  whose  benevolence,  as 
I  afterwards  learned,  soon  reached  the  in- 
valids I  had  left  suffering  at  Frederick. 
General  Wool  still  walked  the  corridors, 
inexpanslve,  with  Fort  McHenry  on  his 
shoulders,  and  Baltimore  in  his  breeches- 
pocket,  and  his  courteous  aid  again  pressed 
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upon  me  his  kind  offices.  About  the 
doors  of  the  hotel  the  news-boys  cried 
the  papers  in  plaintive,  wailing  tones,  as 
different  from  the  sharp  accents  of  their 
Boston  counterparts  as  a  sigh  from  the 
southwest  is  from  a  .northeastern  breeze. 
To  understand  what  they  said  was,  of 
course,  impossible  to  any  but  an  educat- 
ed ear,  and  if  I  made  out  "  Stoarr"  and 
"  Clipp'rr,"  it  was  because  I  knew  before- 
hand what  must  be  the  burden  of  their 
advertising  coranach. 

I  set  out  for  Philadelphia  on  the  mor- 
row, Tuesday  the  twenty-third,  there  be- 
yond question  to  meet  my  Captain,  once 
more  united  to  his  brave  wounded  com- 
panions under  that  roof  which  covers  a 
household  of  as  noble  hearts  as  ever  throb- 
bed with  human  sympathies.  Back  River, 
Bush  Kiver,  Gunpowder  Creek,  —  lives 
there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead  that  his 
memory  has  cerements  to  wrap  up  these 
senseless  names  in  the  same  envelopes 
with  their  meaningless  localities  ?  But 
the  Susquehanna,  —  the  broad,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  historical,  the  poetical  Susque- 
hanna, —  the  river  of  Wyoming  and  of 
Gertrude,  dividing  the  shores  where 

"  aye  ttiose  sunny  mountains  half-way  down 
Would   eclio   flageolet   from   some    romantic 

town,"  — 
did  not  my  heart  renew  its  allegiance  to 
the  poet  who  has  made  it  lovely  to  the 
imagination  as  well  as  to  the  eye,  and  so 
identified  his  fame  with  the  noble  stream 
that  it  "  rolls  mingling  with  his  fame  tbr- 
ever"?  The  prosaic  traveller  perhaps 
remembers  it  better  from  the  fact  that  a 
great  sea-monster,  in  the  shape  of  a  steam- 
boat, takes  him,  sitting  in  the  car,  on  its 
back,  and  swims  across  with  him  like 
Arion's  dolphin,  —  also  that  mercenary 
men  on  board  offer  him  canvas-backs  in 
the  season,  and  ducks  of  lower  degree  at 
other  periods. 

At  Philadelphia  again  at  last !  Drive 
fast,  O  colored  man  and  brother,  to  the 
house  called  Beautiful,  where  my  Cap- 
tain lies  sore  wounded,  waiting  for  the 
sound  of  the  chariot-wheels  which  bring 
to  his  bedside  the  face  and  the  voice  near- 
er than  any  save  one  to  his  heart  in  this 


his  hour  of  pain  and  weakness !  Up  a 
long  street  with  white  shutters  and  white 
steps  to  all  the  houses.  Off  at  right  an- 
gles into  another  long  street  with  white 
shutters  and  white  steps  to  all  the  houses. 
Off  again  at  another  right  angle  into  still 
another  long  street  with  white  shutters 
and  white  steps  to  all  the  houses.  The 
natives  of  this  city  pretend  to  know  one 
street  from  another  by  some  individual 
differences  of  aspect ;  but  the  best  way 
for  a  stranger  to  distinguish  the  streets  he 
has  been  in  from  others  is  to  make  a  cross 
or  other  mark  on  the  white  shutters. 

Tills  corner-house  is  the  one.  King 
softly,  —  for  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  lies 
there  with  a  dreadfully  wounded  arm, 
and  two  sons  of  the  fimiily,  one  wounded 
like  the  Colonel,  one  fighting  with  death 
in  the  fog  of  a  typhoid  fever,  will  start 
with  fresh  pangs  at  the  least  sound  you 
can  make.  I  entered  the  housej  but  no 
cheerful  smile  met  me.  The  sufferers 
were  each  of  them  thought  to  be  in  a 
critical  condition.  The  fourth  bed,  wait- 
ing its  tenant  day  after  day,  was  still 
empty.     Not  a  word  from  my  Captain. 

Then,  foolish,  fond  body  that  I  was, 
my  heart  sank  within  me.  Had  he  been 
taken  ill  on  the  road,  perhaps  been  at- 
tacked with  those  formidable  sjmptoms 
which  sometimes  come  on  suddenly  af- 
ter wounds  that  seemed  to  be  doing  well 
enough,  and  was  his  life  ebbing  away  in 
some  lonely  cottage,  nay.  In  some  cold 
barn  or  shed,  or  at  the  way-side,  unknown, 
uncared  for  ?  Somewhere  between  Phil- 
adelphia and  Hagerstown,  If  not  at  the 
latter  town,  he  must  be,  at  any  rate.  I 
must  sweep  the  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
between  these  places  as  one  would  sweep 
a  chamber  where  a  precious  pearl  had 
been  dropped.  I  must  have  a  compan- 
ion in  my  search,  partly  to  help  me  look 
about,  and  partly  because  1  was  getting 
nervous  and  felt  lonely.  Charley  said 
he  would  go  with  me,  —  Charley,  my 
Captain's  beloved  friend,  gende,  but  full 
of  spirit  and  liveliness,  cultivated,  social, 
affectionate,  a  good  talker,  a  most  agree- 
able letter-writer,  observing,  with  large 
relish  of  life,  and  keen  sense  of  humor. 
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He  was  not  well  enough  to  go,  some  of 
the  timid  ones  said  ;  but  he  answered  by 
packing  his  carpet-bag,  and  in  an  hour 
or.  two  we  were  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  Railroad  in  full  blast  for  Harris- 
burg. 

I  should  have  been  a  forlorn  creature 
but  for  the  presence  of  my  companion. 
In  his  delightful  company  I  half  forgot 
my  anxieties,  which,  exaggerated  as  they 
may  seem  now,  were  not  unnatural  after 
what  I  had  seen  of  the  confusion  and  dls- 
.  tress  that  had  followed  the  great  battle, 
nay,  which  seem  almost  justified  by  the 
recent  statement  that  "  high  officers " 
were  buried  after  that  battle  whose  names 
were  never  ascertained.  I  noticed  lit- 
tle matters,  as  usual.  The  road  was  fill- 
ed in  between  the  rails  with  cracked 
stones,  such  as  are  used  for  Macadamiz- 
ing sti'eets.  They  keep  the  dust  down, 
I  suppose,  for  I  could  not  think  of  any 
other  use  for  them.  By-and-by  the  glori- 
ous valley  which  stretches  along  through 
Chester  and  Lancaster  Counties  opened 
upon  us.  Much  as  I  had  heard  of  the 
fertile  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  the  vast 
scale  and  the  uniform  luxuriance  of  this 
region  astonished  me.  The  grazing  pas- 
tures were  so  green,  the  fields  were  un- 
der such  perfect  culture,  the  cattle  look- 
ed so  sleek,  the  houses  were  so  comforta- 
ble, the  barns  so  ample,  the  fences  so  well 
kept,  that  I  did  not  wonder,  when  I  was 
told  that  this  region  was'  called  the  Eng- 
land of  Pennsylvania.  The  people  whom 
we  saw  were,  like  the  cattle,  well-nour- 
ished ;  the  young  women  looked  round 
and  wholesome. 

"Grass  malces  girls"  I  said  to  my  com- 
panion, and  left  him  to  work  out  my 
Orphic  saying,  thinking  to  myself,  that,  as 
guano  makes  grass,  it  was  a  legitimate 
conclusion  that  Ichaboe  must  be  a  nur- 
sery of  female  loveliness. 

As  the  train  stopped  at  the  different 
stations,  I  inquired  at  each  if  they  had 
any  wounded  officers.  None  as  yet ;  the 
red  rays  of  the  battle-field  had  not  stream- 
ed off  so  far  as  this.  Evening  found  us 
in  the  cars  ;  they  lighted  candles  in  spring- 
candlesticks  :  odd  enough  I  thought  it  in 


the  land  of  oil-wells  and  unmeasured 
floods  of  kerosene.  Some  fellows  turned 
up  the  back  of  a  seat  so  as  to  make  it  hor- 
izontal, and  began  gambhng  or  pretend- 
ing to  gamble  ;  it  looked  as  if  they  were 
trying  to  pluck  a  young  countryman ; 
but  ajipearances  are  deceptive,  and  no 
deeper  stake  than  "  drinks  for  the  crowd  " 
seemed  at  last  to  be  involved.  But  re- 
membering that  murder  has  ti'ied  of  late 
years  to  establish  itself  as  an  institution  in 
the  cars,  I  was  less  tolerant  of  the  doings 
of  these  "  sportsmen  "  who  tried  to  turn 
our  public  conveyance  into  a  travelling 
Frascati.  They  acted  as  if  they  were 
used  to  it,  and  nobody  seemed  to  pay 
much  attention  to  their  manoeuvres. 

We  arrived  at  Harrisburg  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  and  attempted  to  find  our 
way  to  the  Jones  House,  to  which  we 
had  been  commended.  By  some  mistake, 
intentional  on  the  part  of  somebody,  as  it 
may  have  been,  or  purely  accidental,  we 
went  to  the  Herr  House  instead.  I  en- 
tered my  name  in  the  book,  with  that  of 
my  companion.  A  plain,  middle-aged 
man  stepped  up,  read  it  to  himself  in 
low  tones,  and  coupled  to  it  a  literary 
title  by  which  I  have  been  sometimes 
known.  He  proved  to  be  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  and  had  heard  a  cer- 
tain Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  delivered 
there  a  good  many  years  ago.  I  remem- 
bered it,  too  ;  Professor  Goddard,  whose 
sudden  and  singular  death  left  such  last- 
ing regret,  was  the  Orator.  I  recollect 
that  while  I  was  speaking  a  drum  went 
by  the  church,  and  how  I  was  disgusted 
to  see  all  the  heads  near  the  windows 
thrust  out  of  them,  as  if  the  building  were 
on  fire.  Cedat  armis  toga.  The  clerk 
in  the  office,  a  mild,  pensive,  unassumlrlg 
young  man,  was  very  polite  in  his  man- 
ners, and  did  all  he  could  to  make  us 
comfortable.  He  was  of  a  literar}-  turn, 
and  knew  one  of  his  guests  in  his  char- 
acter of  author.  At  tea,  a  mild  old  gen- 
tleman, with  white  hair  and  beard,  sat 
next  us.  He,  too,  had  come  hunting  af- 
ter his  son,  a  lieutenant  in  a  Pennsyl- 
vania regiment.  Of  these,  father  and 
son,  more  presently. 
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After  tea  we  went  to  look  up  Dr.  Wil- 
son, chief  medical  officer  of  the  hospitals 
in  the  place,  who  was  staying  at  the  Bra- 
dy House.  A  niaguifieent  old  toddy- 
mixer,  Bardolphian  in  hue  and  stern  of 
aspect,  as  all  grog -dispensers  must  be, 
accustomed  as  they  are  to  dive  through 
the  features  of  men  to  the  bottom  of  their 
souls  and  pockets  to  see  whether  they 
are  solvent  to  the  amount  of  sixpence, 
answered  my  question  by  a  wave  of  one 
Land,  the  other  being  engaged  in  carry- 
ing a  dram  to  his  lips.  His  superb  in- 
diiference  gratified  my  artistic  feeling 
more  than  it  wounded  my  personal  sen- 
sibilities. Anything  rccilly  superior  in 
its  line  claims  my  homage,  and  this  man 
was  the  ideal  bai'-teuder,  above  all  vul- 
gar passions,  untouched  by  commonplace 
sympathies,  himself  a  lover  of  the  liquid 
happiness  he  dispenses,  and  filled  with 
a  fine  sg-orn  of  all  those  lesser  felicities 
conferred  by  lo^'e  or  fame  or  wealth  or 
any  of  the  roundabout  agencies  for  which 
his  fiery  elixir  is  the  cheap,  all-powerful 
substitute. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  in  bed,  though  it  was 
early  in  the  evening,  not  having  slept  for 
I  don't  know  how  many  nights. 

"  Take  my  card  up  to  him,  if  you 
please," 

"  This  way.  Sir." 

A  man  who  has  not  slept  for  a  fort- 
night or  so  is  not  expected  to  be  as  affa- 
ble, when  attacked  in  his  bed,  as  a  French 
princess  of  old  time  at  her  morning-re- 
ceptions. Dr.  ^Vilson  turned  toward  me, 
as  I  entered,  without  effusion,  but  with- 
out rudeness.  His  thick,  dark  moustache 
was  chopped  off  square  at  the  lower  edge 
of  the  upper  lip,  which  implied  a  deci- 
sive, if  not  a  peremptory,  style  of  charac- 
ter. 

I  am  Doctor  So-and-So,  of  Hub-town, 
looking  after  my  wounded  son.  (I  gave 
my  name  and  said  Boston,  of  course,  in 
reality.) 

Dr.  Wilson  leaned  on  his  elbow  and 
looked  up  in  my  face,  his  features  grow- 
ing cordial.  Then  he  put  out  his  hand, 
and  good-humoredly  excused  his  recep- 
tion of  me.     The  day  before,  as  he  told 


me,  he  had  dismissed  from  the  service 
a  medical  man  hailing  from  ********, 
Pennsylvania,  bearing  my  last  name,  pre- 
ceded by  the  same  two  initials;  and  he 
supposed,  when  my  card  came  up,  it  was 
this  individual  who  was  disturbing  his 
slumbers.  The  coincidence  was  so  un- 
likely a  priori,  unless  some  forlorn  par- 
ent without  antecedents  had  named  a 
child  after  me,  that  I  could  not  help  cross- 
questioning  the  Doctor,  who  assured  me 
deliberately  that  the  fact  was  just  as  he 
had  said,  even  to  the  somewhat  unusual 
initials.  Dr.  Wilson  very  kindly  furnish- 
ed me  all  the  information  in  his  power, 
gave  me  directions  for  telegraphing  to 
Chambersburg,  and  showed  every  dispo- 
sition to  serve  me. 

On  returning  to  the  Herr  House,  we 
found  the  mild,  white-haired  old  gentle- 
man in  a  very  happy  state.  He  had  just 
discovered  his  son,  in  a  comfortable  con- 
dition, at  the  United  States  Hotel.  He 
thought  that  he  could  probably  give  ug 
some  information  which  would  prove  in- 
teresting. To  the  United  States  Hotel 
we  repaired,  then,  in  company  with  our 
kind-hearted  old  friend,  who  evidently 
wanted  to  see  me  as  happy  as  himself. 
He  went  up-stairs  to  his  son's  chamber, 
and  presently  came  down  to  conduct  us 
there. 

Lieutenant  P ,  of  the  Pennsylvania 

th,  was  a  very  fresh,  bright-looking 

young  man,  lying  in  bed  from  the  effects 
of  a  recent  injury  received  in  action,  A 
grape-shot,  after  passing  through  a  post 
and  a  board,  had  struck  him  in  the  hip, 
bruising,  but  not  penetrating  or  breaking. 
He  had  good  news  for  me. 

That  very  afternoon,  a  party  of  wound- 
ed officers  had  passed  through  Harris- 
burg,  going  East.  He  had  conversed  in 
the  bar-room  of  this  hotel  with  one  of 
them,  who  was  wounded  about  the  shoul- 
der, (it  might  be  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,)  and  had  his  arm  in  a  sling.  He 
belonged  to  the  Twentieth  Massachu- 
setts ;  the  Lieutenant  saw  that  he  was  a 
Captain,  by  the  two  bars  on  his  shoulder- 
strap.  His  name  was  my  family-name  ; 
he  was  tall  and  youthful,  like  my  Cap- 
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tain.  At  four  o'clock  he  left  in  the  train 
for  Philadelphia.  Closely  questioned,  the 
Lieutenant's  evidence  was  as  round,  com- 
plete, and  lucid  as  a  Japanese  sphere  of 
rock-crystal. 

Te  Deum  laudamus  !  The  Lord's 
name  be  praised  !  The  dead  pain  in  the 
semilunar  ganglion  (which  I  must  remind 
my  reader  is  a  kind  of  stupid,  unreason- 
ing brain,  beneath  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
common  to  man  and  beast,  which  aches 
in  the  supreme  moments  of  life,  as  when 
the  dam  loses  her  young  ones,  or  the  wild 
horse  is  lassoed)  stopped  short.  There 
was  a  feeling  as  if  I  had  slipped  off  a  tight 
boot,  or  cut  a  strangling  garter,  —  only  it 
was  all  over  my  system.  What  more  could 
I  ask  to  assure  me  of  the  Captain's  safety  ? 
As  soon  as  the  telegraph-oftice  opens  to- 
morrow morning,  we  will  send  a  message 
to  our  friends  in  Philadelphia,  and  get 
a  reply,  doubtless,  which  will  settle  the 
whole  matter. 

The  hopeful  morrow  dawned  at  last, 
and  the  message  was  sent  accordingly. 
In  due  time,  the  following  reply  was  re- 
ceived :  — 

"Phil  Sept  24  I  think  the  report 
you  have  heard  that  W*[the  Captain] 
has  gone  East  must  be  an  error  we  have 
not  seen  or  heard  of  him  here  M  L  H  " 

De  profundis  clamavi  !  He  could 
not  have  passed  through  Philadelphia 
without  visiting  the  house  called  Beauti- 
ful, where  he  had  been  so  tenderly  cared 
for  after  his  wound  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and 
where  those  whom  he  loved  were  lying 
in  grave  peril  of  life  or  limb.  Yet  he 
did  pass  through  Harrisburg,  going  East, 
going  to  Philadelphia,  on  his  way  home. 
Ah,  this  is  it !  He  must  have  taken  the 
late  night -train  from  Philadelphia  for 
New  York,  in  his  impatience  to  reach 
home.  There  is  such  a  train,  not  down 
in  the  guide-book,  but  we  were  assured 
of  the  fact  at  the  Harrisbui'g  depot.  By- 
and-by  came  the  reply  from  Dr.  Wilson's 
telegraphic  message  :  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  the  Captain  at  Chambersburg. 
Still  later,  another  message  came  from 


our  Philadelphia  friend,  saying  that  he 
was  seen  on  Friday  last  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  K ,  a  well-known  Union  la- 
dy, in  Hagerstown.  Now  this  could  not 
be  ti-ue,  for  he  did  not  leave  Keedys- 
ville  until  Saturday ;  but  the  name  of  the 
lady  furnished  a  clue  by  which  we  could 
probably  track  him.  A  telegram  was  at 
once  sent  to  Mrs.  K ,  asking  infor- 
mation. It  was  transmitted  immediately, 
but  when  the  answer  would  be  received 
was  uncertain,  as  the  Government  almost 
monopolized  the  line.  I  was,  on  the 
whole,  so  well  satisfied  that  the  Captain 
had  gone  East,  that,  unless  something 
were  heard  to  the  contrary,  I  proposed 
following  him  in  the  late  train,  leaving  a 
little  after  midnight  for  Philadelphia. 

This  same  morning  we  visited  several 
of  the  temporary  hospitals,  churches  and 
school-houses,  where  the  wounded  were 
lying.  In  one  of  these,  after  looking 
round  as  usual,  I  asked  aloud,  "  Any 
Massachusetts  men  here  ?  "  Two  bright 
faces  lifted  themselves  from  their  pillows 
and  welcomed  me  by  name.  The  one 
nearest  me  was  private  John  B.  Noyes, 
of  Company  B,  Massachusetts  Thirteenth, 
son  of  my  old  college  class-tutor,  now  the 
reverend  and  learned  Professor  of  He- 
brew, etc.,  in  Harvard  University.  His 
neighbor  was  Corporal  Armstrong,  of 
the  same  Company.  Both  were  slightly 
wounded,  doing  well.  I  learned  then 
and  since  from  Mr.  Noyes  that  they  and 
their  comrades  were  completely  over- 
whelmed by  the  attentions  of  the  good 
people  of  Harrisburg,  —  that  the  ladies 
brought  them  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
smiles,  better  than  either, — and  that  the 
httle  boys  of  the  place  were  almost  fight- 
ing for  the  privilege  of  doing  their  er- 
rands. I  am  afraid  there  will  be  a  good 
many  hearts  pierced  in  this  war  that  will 
have  no  bullet-mark  to  show. 

There  were  some  heavy  hours  to  get 
rid  of,  and  we  thought  a  visit  to  Camp 
Curtin  might  lighten  some  of  them.  A 
rickety  wagon  carried  us  to  the  camp,  in 
company  with  a  young  woman  from  Troy, 
who  had  a  basket  of  good  things  with  her 
for  a  sick  brother.     "  Poor  boy  !  he  will 
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be  sure  to  die,"  slie  said.  The  rustic 
sentries  uncrossed  their  muskets  and  let 
us  in.  The  camp  was  on  a  fair  plain, 
girdled  with  hills,  spacious,  well-kept  ap- 
parently, but  did  not  present  any  pecu- 
liar attraction  for  us.  The  visit  would 
have  been  a  dull  one,  had  we  not  hap- 
pened to  get  sight  of  a  singular-looking 
set  of  human  beings  in  the  distance. 
They  were  clad  in  stuff  of  different  hues, 
gray  and  brown  being  the  leading  shades, 
but  both  subdued  by  a  neutral  tint,  such 
as  is  wont  to  harmonize  the  variegated  ap- 
parel of  travel-stained  vagabonds.  They 
looked  slouchy,  listless,  torpid,  —  an  ill- 
conditioned  crew,  at  first  sight,  made  up  of 
such  fellows  as  an  old  woman  would  drive 
away  from  her  hen-roost  with  a  broomstick. 
Yet  these  were  estrays  from  the  fiery  ar- 
my which  has  given  our  generals  so  much 
trouble,  —  "  Secesh  prisoners,"  as  a  by- 
stander told  us.  A  talk  with  them  might 
be  profitable  and  entertaining.  But  they 
were  tabooed  to  the  common  visitor,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  get  inside  of  the  line 
which  separated  us  from  them. 

A  solid,  square  captain  was  standing 
near  by,  to  whom  we  were  referred. 
Look  a  man  calmly  through  the  very  cen- 
tre of  his  pupils  and  ask  him  for  anything 
with  a  tone  implying  entire  conviction 
that  he  will  grant  it,  and  he  will  very 
commonly  consent  to  the  thing  asked, 
were  it  to  commit  liari-kari.  The  Cap- 
tain acceded  to  my  postulate,  and  accept- 
ed my  friend  as  a  corollary.  As  one 
string  of  my  own  ancestors  was  of  Bata- 
vian  origin,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  my  new  friend  was  of  the  Dutch 
type,  like  the  Amsterdam  galiots,  broad 
in  the  beam,  capacious  in  the  hold,  and 
calculated  to  carry  a  heavy  cargo  rather 
than  to  make  fast  time.  He  must  have 
been  in  politics  at  some  time  or  other, 
for  he  made  orations  to  all  the  "  Se- 
cesh," in  which  he  explained  to  them  that 
the  United  States  considered  and  treated 
them  like  children,  and  enforced  upon 
them  the  ridiculous  impossibility  of  the 
B,ebels'  attempting  to  do  anything  against 
such  a  power  as  that  of  the  National 
Government. 


Much  as  his  discourse  edified  them  and 
enlightened  me,  it  interfered  somewhat 
with  my  little  plans  of  entering  into  frank 
and  friendly  talk  with  some  of  these  poor 
fellows,  for  whom  I  could  not  help  feeling 
a  kind  of  human  sympathy,  though  I  am 
as  venomous  a  hater  of  the  Rebellion  as 
one  is  like  to  find  under  the  stars  and 
stripes.  It  is  fair  to  take  a  man  prisoner. 
It  is  fair  to  make  speeches  to  a  man.  But 
to  take  a  man  prisoner  and  then  make 
speeches  to  him  while  in  durance  is  not 
fair. 

I  began  a  few  pleasant  conversations, 
which  would  have  come  to  something  but 
for  the  reason  assigned. 

One  old  fellow  had  a  long  beard,  a 
drooping  eyelid,  and  a  black  clay  pipe 
in  his  mouth.  He  was  a  Scotchman  from 
Ayr,  dour  enough,  and  little  disposed  to 
be  communicative,  though  I  tried  him 
with  the  "  Twa  Briggs,"  and,  like  all 
Scotchmen,  he  was  a  reader  of  "  Burrns." 
He  professed  to  feel  no  interest  in  the 
cause  for  which  he  was  fighting,  and  was 
in  the  army,  I  judged,  only  from  compul- 
sion. There  was  a  wild-haired,  unsoaped 
boy,  with  pretty,  foolish  features  enough, 
who  looked  as  if  he  might  be  about  sev- 
enteen, as  he -said  he  was.  I  give  my 
questions  and  his  answers  literally. 

"  What  State  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  Georgy." 

"  What  part  of  Georgia  ? '' 

"  Midivay." 

—  [How  odd  that  is  !  My  father  was 
settled  for  seven  years  as  pastor  over  the 
church  at  Midway,  Georgia,  and  this 
youth  is  very  probably  a  grandson  or 
great-grandson  of  one  of  his  parishion- 
ers.]— 

"  Where  did  you  go  to  church,  when 
you  were  at  home  ?  " 

"  Never  went  inside  'f  a  church  b't 
once  in  m'  life." 

"  What  did  you  do  before  you  became 
a  soldier '? " 

"Nothin'." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  when  you 
get  back  ?  " 

"  Nothin'." 

Who  could  have  any  other  feeling  than 
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pity  for  this  poor  human  weed,  this 
dwarfed  and  etiolated  soul,  doomed  by 
neglect  to  an  existence  but  one  degree 
above  that  of  the  idiot  ? 

With  the  group  was  a  lieutenant,  but- 
toned close  in  his  gray  coat, — one  button 
gone,  perhaps  to  make  a  breastpin  for 
some  fair  traitorous  bosom.  A  short, 
stocky  man,  undistinguishable  from  one 
of  the  "  subject  race "  by  any  obvious 
meanderings  of  the  sangre  azul  on  his 
exposed  surfaces.  He  did  not  say  much, 
possibly  because  he  was  convinced  by  the 
statements  and  arguments  of  the  Dutch 
captain.  He  had  on  strong,  iron-heeled 
shoes,  of  English  make,  which  he  said 
cost  him  seventeen  dollars  in  Richmond. 

I  put  the  question,  in  a  quiet,  friendly 
way,  to  several  of  the  prisoners,  what 
they  were  fighting  for.  One;  answered, 
"  For  our  homes."  Two  or  three  others 
said  they  did  not  know,  and  manifested 
great  indifference  to  the  whole  matter,  at 
which  another  of  their  number,  a  sturdy 
fellow,  took  offence,  and  muttered  opin- 
ions strongly  derogatory  to  those  who 
would  not  stand  up  for  the  cause  they 
had  been  fighting  for.  A  feeble,  attenu- 
ated old  man,  who  wore  the  Rebel  uni- 
form, if  such  it  could  be  called,  stood 
by  without  showing  any  sign  of  intelli- 
gence. It  was  cutting  very  close  to  the 
bone  to  carve  such  a  shred  of  humani- 
ty from  the  body-politic  to  make  a  soldier 
of. 

We  were  just  leaving,  when  a  face 
attracted  me,  and  I  stopped  the  party. 
"  That  is  the  true  Southern  type,"  I  said 
to  my  companion.  A  young  fellow,  a  lit- 
tle over  twenty,  rather  tall,  slight,  with  a 
perfectly  smooth,  boyish  cheek,  delicate, 
somewhat  high  features,  and  a  fine,  almost 
feminine  mouth,  stood  at  the  opening  of 
his  tent,  and  as  we  turned  towards  him 
fidgeted  a  little  nervously  with  one  hand 
at  the  loose  canvas,  while  he  seemed  ^t 
the  same  time  not  unwilling  to  talk.  He 
was  from  Mississippi,  he  said,  had  been 
at  Georgetown  College,  and  was  so  far 
imbued  with  letters  that  even  the  name 
of  the  literary  humihty  before  him  was 
not  new  to  his  ears.     Of  course  I  found 


it  easy  to  come  into  magnetic  relation 
with  him,  and  to  ask  him  without  incivil- 
ity what  he  was  fighting  for.  "  Because  I 
like  the  excitement  of  it,"  he  answered. — 
I  know  those  fighters  with  women's  mouths 
and  boys'  cheeks ;  one  such  from  the  cir- 
cle of  my  own  friends,  sixteen  years  old, 
slipped  away  from  his  nursery  and  dash- 
ed in  under  an  assumed  name  among 
the  red-legged  Zouaves,  in  whose  com- 
pany he  got  an  ornamental  bullet-mark 
in  one  of  the  earliest  conflicts  of  the 
war. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  genuine  Yankee  ?  " 
said  my  Philadelphia  friend  to  the  young 
Mississippian. 

"  I  have  shot  at  a  good  many  of  them," 
he  replied,  modestly,  his  woman's  mouth 
stirring  a  little,  with  a  pleasant,  danger- 
ous smile. 

The  Dutch  captain  here  put  his  foot 
into  the  conversation,  as  his  ancestors  used 
to  put  theirs  into  the  scale,  when  they  were 
buying  furs  of  the  Indians  by  weight,  — 
so  much  for  the  weight  of  a  hand,  so 
much  for  the  weight  of  a  foot.  It  dferanged 
the  balance  of  our  intercourse  ;  there  was 
no  use  in  throwing  a  fly  where  a  paving- 
stone  had  just  splashed  into  the  water, 
and  I  nodded  a  good-bye  to  the  boy-fight- 
er, thinking  how  much  pleasanter  it  was 
for  my  friend  the  Captain  to  address  him 
with  unanswerable  arguments  and  crush- 
ing statements  in  his  own  tent  than  it 
would  be  to  meet  him  on  some  remote 
picket  and  ofl^er  his  faii^  proportions  to 
the  quick  eye  of  a  youngster  who  would 
draw  a  bead  on  him  before  he  had  time 
to  say  dunder  and  hlixum. 

We  drove  back  to  the  town.  No  mes- 
sage. After  dinner  still  no  message. 
Dr.  Cuyler,  Chief  Army-Hospital  Inspec- 
tor, is  in  town,  they  say.  Let  us  hunt 
him  up,  —  perhaps  he  can  help  us. 

We  found  him  at  the  Jones  House.  A 
r  gentleman  of  large  proportions,  but  of 
lively  temperament,  his  frame  knit  in  the 
North,  I  think,  but  ripened  in  Georgia, 
incisive,  prompt,  but  good-humored,  wear- 
ing his  broad-brimmed,  steeple-crowned 
felt  hat  with  the  least  possible  tilt  on  one 
side,  —  a  sure  sign  of  exuberant  vitality 
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iu  a  mature  and  dignified  person  like 
him,  —  business-like  In  bis  ways,  and  not 
to  be  interrupted  while  occupied  with  an- 
other, but  giving  himself  up  heartily  to 
the  claimant  who  held  him  for  the  time. 
He  was  so  genial,  so  cordial,  so  encourag- 
ing, that  it  seemed  as  if  the  clouds,  which 
had  been  thick  all  the  morning,  broke 
away  as  we  came  into  his  presence,  and 
the  sunshine  of  his  large  nature  filled  the 
air  all  around  us.  He  took  the  matter 
in  hand  at  once,  as  If  it  were  his  own  pri- 
vate affair.  In  ten  minutes  he  had  a  sec- 
ond telegraphic  message  on  its  way  to  Mi's. 

K at  Hagerstown,  sent  through  the 

Government  channel  from  the  State  Cap- 
itol,—  one  so  direct  and  urgent  that  I 
should  be  sure  of  an  answer  to  it,  what- 
ever became  of  the  one  I  had  sent  in  the 
morning. 

While  this  was  going  on,  we  hired  a 
dilapidated  barouche,  driven  by  an  odd 
young  native,  neither  boy  nor  man,  "  as 
a  codling  when  't  is  almost  an  apple," 
who  said  wery  for  very,  simple  and  sin- 
cere, who  smiled  faintly  at  our  pleasant- 
ries, always  with  a  certain  reserve  of  sus- 
picion, and  a  gleam  of  the  shrewdness 
that  all  men  get  who  live  In  the  atmos- 
phere of  horses.  He  drove  us  round  by 
the  Capitol  grounds,  white  with  tents, 
which  were  disgraced  in  my  eyes  by  un- 
soldierly  scrawls  in  huge  letters,  thus : 
The  Seven  Bloomsbury  Beothers, 
Devil's  Hole,  and  similar  Inscriptions. 
Then  to  the  Beacon  Street  of  Harrisburg, 
which  looks  upon  the  Susquehanna  in- 
stead of  the  Common,  and  shows  a  long 
front  of  handsome  houses  with  fair  gardens. 
The  river  Is  pretty  nearly  a  mile  across 
here,  but  very  shallow  now.  The  codling 
told  us  that  a  Rebel  spy  had  been  caught 
trying  Its  fords  &  little  while  ago,  and  was 
now  at  Camp  Curtin  with  a  heavy  ball 
chained  to  his  leg, —  a  popular  story,  but 
a  lie,  Dr.  Wilson  said.  A  little  farther  , 
along  we  came  to  the  barkless  stump  of 
the  tree  to  which  Mr.  Harris,  the  Cecrops 
of  the  city  named  after  him,  was  tied  by 
the  Indians  for  some  unpleasant^peration 
of  scalping  or  roasting,  when  he  was  res- 
cued by  friendly  savages,  who  paddled 


across  the  stream  to  save  him.  Our 
youngling  pointed  out  a  very  respect- 
able-looking stone  house  as  having  been 
"  built  by  the  Indians  "  about  those  times. 
Guides  have  queer  notions  occasionally. 

I  was  at  Niagara  just  when  Dr.  Rae 
arrived  there  with  his  companions  and 
dogs  and  things  from  his  Arctic  search 
after  the  lost  navigator. 

"  Who  are  those  ?  "  I  said  to  my  con- 
ductor. 

"  Them  ?  "  he  answered.  "  Them 's  the 
men  that 's  been  out  West,  out  to  Mich- 
ig'n,  aft'  Sir  Ben  Franklin." 

Of  the  other  sights  of  Harrisburg  the 
Brant  House  or  Hotel,  or  whatever  It  Is 
called,  seems  most  worth  notice.  Its  fa- 
cade is  Imposing,  with  a  row  of  stately 
columns,  high  above  which  a  broad  sign 
impends,  like  a  crag  over  the  brow  of  a 
lofty  precipice.  The  lower  floor  only  ap- 
peared to  be  open  to  the  public.  Its  tes- 
sellated pavement  and  ample  courts  sug- 
gested the  Idea  of  a  temple  where  great 
multitudes  might  kneel  uncrowded  at  their 
devotions ;  but,  from  appearances  about 
the  place  where  the  altar  should  be,  I 
judged,  that,  if  one  asked  the  officiating 
priest  for  the  cup  which  cheers  and  like- 
wise inebriates,  his  prayer  would  not  be 
unanswered.  The  edifice  recalled  to  me 
a  similar  phenomenon  I  had  once  looked 
upon,  —  the  famous  CafFe  Pedrocchi  at 
Padua.  It  was  the  same  thing  In  Italy 
and  America:  a  rich  man  builds  him- 
self a  mausoleum,  and  calls  It  a  place  of 
entertainment.  The  fragrance  of  innu- 
merable libations  and  the  smoke  of  In- 
cense-breathing cigars  and  pipes  shall 
ascend  day  and  night  through  the  arches 
of  his  funeral  monument.  What  are  the 
poor  dips  which  flare  and  flicker  on  the 
crowns  of  spikes  that  stand  at  the  corners 
of  St.  Genevieve's  filigree-cased  sarcoph- 
agus to  this  perpetual  ofiering  of  sacri- 
fice? 

Ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  was  ap- 
proaching. The  telegraph -ofiice  would 
presently  close,  and  as  yet  there  were  no 
tidings  from  Hagerstown.  Let  us  step 
over  and  see  for  ourselves.  A  message ! 
A  message  ! 
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"  Captain  H  still  here  leaves  seven  to- 
morrow  for  Harrishurg  Penna  Is  doing 
well  Mrs  H  K ." 

A  note  from  Dr.  Cuyler  to  tlie  same 
effect  came  soon  afterwards  to  the  hotel. 

We  shall  sleep  well  to-night ;  but  let 
us  sit  awhile  with  nubiferous,  or,  if  we 
may  coin  a  word,  nepheligenous  accom- 
paniment, such  as  shall  gently  narcotize 
the  over-wearied  brain  and  fold  its  convo- 
lutions for  slumber  like  the  leaves  of  a 
lily  at  nightfall.  For  now  the  over-tense 
nerves  are  all  unstraining  themselves,  and 
a  buzz,  like  that  which  comes  over  one 
"who  stops  after  being  long  jolted  upon  an 
uneasy  pavement,  makes  the  whole  frame 
alire  with  a  luxurious  languid  sense  of 
aU  its  inmost  fibres.  Our  cheerfulness 
ran  over,  and  the  mild,  pensive  clerk  was 
so  magnetized  by  it  that  he  came  and  sat 
down  with  us.  He  presently  confided  to 
me,  with  infinite  naivete  and  ingenuous- 
ness, that,  judging  from  my  personal  ap- 
pearance, he  should  not  have  thought  me 
the  writer  that  he  in  his  generosity  reck- 
oned me  to  be.  His  conception,  so  far  as 
I  could  reach  it,  involved  a  huge,  uplift- 
ed forehead,  embossed  with  protuberant 
organs  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  such 
as  all  writers  are  supposed  to  possess  in 
abounding  measure.  While  I  fell  short 
of  his  ideal  in  this  respect,  he  was  pleased 
to  say  that  he  found  me  by  no  means  the 
remote  and  inaccessible  personage  he  had 
imagined,  and  that  I  had  nothing  of  the 
dandy  about  me,  which  last  compliment 
I  had  a  modest  consciousness  of  most 
abundantly  deserving. 

Sweet  slumbers  brought  us  to  the  morn- 
ing of  Thursday.  The  train  from  Hagers- 
town  was  due  at  11.15  a.  m.  We  took 
another  ride  behind  the  codling,  who 
showed  us  the  sights  of  yesterday  over 
again.  Being  in  a  gracious  mood  of 
mind,  I  enlarged  on  the  varying  aspects 
of  the  town-pumps  and  other  striking  ob- 
jects which  we  had  once  inspected,  as 
seen  by  the  different  lights  of  evening 
and  morning.  After  this,  we  visited  the 
school-house  hospital.  A  fine  young  fel- 
low, whose  arm  had  been  shattered,  was 


just  falling  into  the  spasms  of  lockjaw. 
The  beads  of  sweat  stood  large  and  round 
on  his  flushed  and  contracted  features. 
He  was  under  the  effect  of  opiates,  — 
why  not  (if  his  case  was  desperate,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  considered)  stop  his  suffer- 
ings with  chloroform  ?  It  was  suggested 
that  it  might  shorten  life.  "  What  then  ?" 
I  said.  "  Are  a  dozen  additional  spasms 
worth  living  for  ?  " 

The  time  approached  for  the  train  to 
arrive  from  Hagerstown,  and  we  went  to 
the  station.  I  was  struck,  while  waiting 
there,  with  what  seemed  to  me  a  great 
want  of  care  for  the  safety  of  the  people 
standing  round.  Just  after  my  compan- 
ion and  myself  had  stepped  off  the  track, 
I  noticed  a  car  coming  quietly  along  at 
a  walk,  as  one  may  say,  without  engine, 
without  visible  conductor,  without  any 
person  heralding  its  approach,  so  silently, 
so  insidiously,  that  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing how  very  near  it  came  to  flattening 
out  me  and  my  match-box  worse  than  the 
Ravel  pantomimist  and  his  snuff-box  wei'e 
flattened  out  in  the  play.  The  train  was 
late,  —  fifteen  minutes,  half  an  hour  late, 
—  and  I  began  to  get  nervous,  lest  some- 
thing had  happened.  While  I  was  look- 
ing for  it,  out  started  a  freight-train,  as 
if  on  purpose  to  meet  the  cars  I  was  ex- 
pecting, for  a  grand  smash-up.  I  shiver- 
ed at  the  thought,  and  asked  an  employe 
of  the  road,  with  whom  I  had  formed  an 
acquaiHtance  afew minutes  old,  why  there 
siiould  not  be  a  collision  of  the  expected 
train  with  this  which  was  just  going  out. 
He  smiled  an  official  smile,  and  answered 
that  they  arranged  to  prevent  that,  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

Twenty-four  hours  had  not  passed  from 
that  moment  when  a  collision  did  occur, 
just  out  of  the  city,  where  I  feared  it,  by 
which  at  least  eleven  persons  were  kill- 
ed, and  from  forty  to  sixty  more  were 
maimed  and  crippled  ! 

To-day  there  was  the  delay  spoken  of, 
but  nothing  worse.  The  expected  train 
came  in  so  quietly  that  I  was  almost  star- 
tled to  see  it  on  the  track.  Let  us  walk 
calmly  through  the  cars,  and  look  around 
us. 
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In  the  fii-st  car,  on  the  fourth  seat  to 
the  right,  I  saw  my  Captain  ;  there  saw 
I  him,  even  my  first-born,  whom  I  had 
sought  through  many  cities. 

"  How  are  you,  Boy  ?  " 

"  How  are  you,  Dad  ?  " 

Such  are  the  proprieties  of  life,  as  they 
are  observed  among  us  Anglo-Saxons 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  decently  dis- 
guising those  natural  impulses  that  made 
Joseph,  the  Prime -Minister  of  Egypt, 
•weep  aloud  so  that  the  Egyptians  and  the 
house  of  Pharaoh  heard,  —  nay,  which 
had  once  overcome  his  shaggy  old  un- 
cle Esau  so  entirely  that  he  fell  on  his 
brother's  neck  and  cried  like  a  baby  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  women.  But  the 
hidden  cisterns  of  the  soul  may  be  fill- 
ing fast  with  sweet  tears,  while  the  win- 
dows through  which  it  looks  are  vmdim- 
med  by  a  drop  or  a  film  of  moisture. 

These  are  times  in  wliich  we  cannot 
live  solely  for  selfish  joys  or  griefs.  I 
had  not  let  fall  the  hand  I  held,  when  a 
sad,  calm  voice  addressed  me  by  name. 
I  fear  that  at  the  moment  I  was  too  much 
absorbed  in  my  own  feelings ;  for  certain- 
ly at  any  other  time  I  should  have  yield- 
ed myself  without  stint  to  the  sympathy 
which  this  meeting  might  well  call  forth. 

"  You  remember  my  son,  Cortland 
Saunders,  whom  I  brought  to  see  you 
once  in  Boston  ?  " 

"  I  do  remember  him  well." 

"  He  was  killed  on  Monday,  at  Shep- 
herdstown.  I  am  carrying  his  body  back 
with  me  on  this  train.  He  was  my  only 
child.     If  you  could  come  to  my  house, 

—  I  can  hardly  call  it   my  home  now, 

—  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me." 
This  young  man,  belonging  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  the  author  of  a  "  New  Sys- 
tem of  Latin  Paradigms,"  a  work  showing 
extraordinary  scholarship  and  capacity. 
It  was  this  ■  book  which  first  made  me 
acquainted  with  him,  and  I  kept  him  in 
my  memory,  for  there  was  genius  in  the 
youth.  Some  time  afterwards  he  came  to 
me  with  a  modest  request  to  be  introdu- 
ced to  President  Felton,  and  one  or  two 
others,  who  would  aid  him  in  a  course  of 


independent  study  he  was  proposing  to 
himself.  I  was  most  happy  to  smooth  the 
way  for  him,  and  he  came  repeatedly  af- 
ter this  to  see  me  and  express  his  satisfac- 
tion in  the  opportunities  for  study  he  en- 
joyed at  Cambridge.  He  was  a  dark,  still, 
slender  person,  always  with  a  trance-like 
remoteness,  a  mystic  dreaminess  of  man- 
ner, such  as  I  never  saw  in  any  other 
youth.  Whether  he  heard  with  difficul- 
■  ty,  or  whether  his  mind  reacted  slowly 
on  an  alien  thought,  I  could  not  say ;  but 
his  answer  would  often  be  behind  time, 
and  then  a  vague,  sweet  smile,  or  a  few 
•words  spoken  under  his  breath,  as  if  he 
had  been  trained  in  sick  men's  chambers. 
For  such  a  youth,  seemingly  destined  for 
the  inner  life  of  contemplation,  to  be  a 
soldier  seemed  almost  unnatural.  Yet 
he  spoke  to  me  of  his  intention  to  offer 
himself  to  his  country,  and  his  blood  must 
now  be  reckoned  among  the  precious  sac- 
rifices which  will  make  her  soil  sacred 
forever.  Had  he  lived,  I  doubt  not  that 
he  would  have  redeemed  the  rare  prom- 
ise of  his  earlier  years.  He  has  done  bet- 
ter, for  he  has  died  that  unborn  genera- 
tions may  attain  the  hopes  held  out  to  our 
nation  and  to  mankind. 

So,  then,  I  had  been  within  ten  miles 
of  the  place  where  my  wounded  soldier 
was  lying,  and  then  calmly  turned  my 
back  upon  him  to  come  once  more  round 
by  a  journey  of  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  to  the  same  region  I  had  left !  No 
mysterious  attraction  warned  me  that  the 
heart  warm  with  the  same  blood  as  mine 
was  throbbing  so  near  my  own.  I  thought 
of  that  lovely,  tender  passage  where  Ga- 
briel glides  unconsciously  by  Evangeline 
upon  the  great  river.  Ah,  me !  if  that 
railroad-crash  had  been  a  few  hours  ear- 
lier, we  two  should  never  have  met  again, 
after  coming  so  close  to  each  other ! 

The  source  of  my  repeated  disappoint- 
ments was  soon  made  clear  enough.  The 
Captain  had  gone  to  Hagerstown,  intend- 
ing to  take  the  cars  at  once  for  Philadel- 
phia, as  his  three  friends  actually  did  do, 
and  as  I  took  it  for  granted  he  certain- 
ly  would.  But  as  he  walked  languidly 
along,  some  ladies  saw  him  across  the 
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street,  and  seeing,  Tvere  moved  with  pitj, 
and  pitying,  spoke  such  soft  words  that 
he  was  tempted  to  accept  their  invitation 
and  rest  awhile  beneath  their  hospitable 
roof.  The  mansion  was  old,  as  the  dwell- 
ings of  gentlefolks  should  be  ;  the  ladies 
were  some  of  them  young,  and  all  were 
full  of  kindness  ;  there  were  gentle  cares, 
and  unasked  luxuries,  and  pleasant  talk, 
and  music  -  sprinklings  from  the  piano, 
with  a  sweet  voice  to  keep  them  compa- 
ny, —  and  all  this  after  the  swamps  of  the 
Cliickahominy,  the  mud  and  flies  of  Har- 
rison's Landing,  the  dragging  marches, 
the  desperate  battles,  the  fretting  wound, 
the  jolting  ambulance,  the  log-house,  and 
the  rickety  milk  -  cart !  Thanks,  un- 
counted thanks  to  the  angelic  ladies 
whose  charming  attentions  detained  him 
from  Saturday  to  Thursday,  to  his  great 
advantage  and  my  infinite  bewilderment ! 
As  for  his  wound,  how  could  it  do  other- 
wise than  well  under  such  hands  ?  The 
bullet  had  gone  smoothly  through,  dodg- 
ing everything  but  a  few  nervous  branch- 
es, which  would  come  right  in  time  and 
leave  him  as  well  as  ever. 

At  ten  that  evening  we  were  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  Captain  at  the  house  of  the 
friends  so  often  referred  to,  and  I  the 
guest  of  Charley,  my  kind  companion. 
The  Quaker  element  gives  an  irresistible 
attraction  to  these  benignant  Philadel- 
phia households.  Many  things  reminded 
me  that  I  was  no  longer  in  the  land  of 
the  Pilgrims.  On  the  table  were  Kool 
Slaa  and  Schmeer  Kase,  but  the  good 
grandmother  who  dispensed  with  such 
quiet,,  simple  grace  these  and  more  fa- 
miliar delicacies  was  literally  ignorant  of 
Baked  Beans,  and  asked  if  it  was  the 
Lima  bean  which  was  employed  in  that 
marvellous  dish  of  animalized  leguminous 
farina  ! 

Charley  was  pleased  with  my  compar- 
ing the  face  of  the  small  Ethiop  known 
to  his  household  as  "  Tines  "  to  a  huckle- 
berry with  features.  He  also  approved 
my  parallel  between  a  certain  German 
blonde  young  maiden  whom  we  passed  in 
the  street  and  the  "  Morris  White  "  peach. 
But  he  was  so  good-humored  at  times, 
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that,  if  one  scratched  a  lucifer,  he  accept- 
ed it  as  an  illumination. 

A  day  in  Philadelphia  left  a  very  agree- 
able impression  of  the  outside  of  that 
great  city,  which  has  endeared  itself  so 
much  of  late  to  all  the  country  by  its 
most  noble  and  generous  care  of  our 
soldiers.  Measured  by  its  sovereign  ho- 
tel, the  Continental,  it  would  stand  at  the 
head  of  our  economic  civilization.  It 
provides  for  the  comforts  and  convenien- 
ces, and  many  of  the  elegances  of  life, 
more  satisfactorily  than  any  American 
city,  perhaps  than  any  other  city  any- 
where. It  is  not  a  breeding-place  of  ideas, 
which  makes  it  a  more  agreeable  resi- 
dence for  average  people.  It  is  the  great 
neutral  centre  of  the  Continent,  where  the 
fiery  enthusiasms  of  the  South  and  the 
keen  fanaticisms  of  the  North  meet  at 
their  outer  limits,  and  result  in  a  com- 
pound that  turns  neither  litmus  red  nor 
turmeric  brown.  It  lives  largely  on  its 
traditions,  of  which,  leaving  out  Frank- 
lin and  Independence  Hall,  the  most  im- 
posing must  be  considered  its  famous  wa- 
ter-works. In  my  younger  days  I  visited 
Fairmount,  and  it  was  with  a  pious  rev- 
erence that  I  renewed  my  pilgrimage  to 
that  perennial  fountain.  Its  watery  ven- 
tricles were  throbbing  with  the  same  sys- 
tole and  diastole  as  when,  the  blood  of 
twenty  years  bounding  in  my  own  heart, 
I  looked  upon  their  giant  mechanism.  But 
in  the  place  of  "  Pratt's  Garden  "  was  an 
open  park,  and  the  old  house  where  Rob- 
ert Morris  held  his  court  in  a  fonner  gen- 
eration was  changing  to  a  public  restau- 
rant. A  suspension-bridge  cobwebbed  it- 
self across  the  Schuylkill  where  that  au- 
dacious arch  used  to  leap  the  river  at  a 
single  bound, — an  arch  of  greater  span,  as 
they  loved  to  tell  us,  than  was  ever  before 
constructed.  The  Upper  Ferry  Bridge 
was  to  the  Schuylkill  what  the  Colossus 
was  to  the  harbor  of  Rhodes.  It  had  an 
air  of  dash  about  it  which  went  far  to- 
wards redeeming  the  dead  level  of  re- 
spectable average  which  flattens  the  phys- 
iognomy of  the  rectangular  city.  Phila- 
delphia will  never  be  herself  again  until 
another  Robert  Mills  and  another  Lewis 
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Wernwag  have  shaped  her  a  new  palla- 
dium. She  must  leap  the  Schuylkill  again, 
or  old  men  will  sadly  shake  their  heads, 
like  the  Jews  at  the  sight  of  the  second 
temple,  remembering  the  glories  of  that 
which  it  replaced. 

There  are  times  when  Ethiopian  min- 
strelsy can  amuse,  if  it  does  not  charm, 
a  weary  soul,  —  and  such  a  vacant  hour 
there  was  on  this  same  Friday  evening. 
The  "  opera-house  "  was  spacious  and  ad- 
mirably ventilated.  As  I  was  listening 
to  the  merriment  of  the  sooty  buffoons,  I 
happened  to  cast  my  eyes  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing, and  through  an  open  semicircular 
window  a  bright  solitary  star  looked  me 
calmly  in  the  eyes.  It  was  a  strange  in- 
trusion of  the  vast  eternities  beckoning 
from  the  infinite  spaces.  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  one  of  my  neighbors  to  it,  but 
"  Bones  "  was  irresistibly  droll,  and  Arc- 
turus,  or  Aldebaran,  or  whatever  the  blaz- 
ing luminary  may  have  been,  with  all  liia 
revolving  worlds,  sailed  uncared-for  down 
the  firmament. 

On  Saturday  morning  we  took  up  our 
line  of  march  for  New  York.  ISIi'.  Feltou, 
President  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilming- 
ton, and  Baltimore  Kailroad,  had  already 
called  upon  me,  with  a  benevolent  and 
sagacious  look  on  his  face  which  im23lled 
that  he  knew  how  to  do  me  a  service 
and  meant  to  do  it.  Sure  enough,  when 
we  got  to  the  depot,  we  found  a  couch 
spread  for  the  Captain,  and  both  of  us 
were  passed  on  to  New  York  with  no 
visits,  but  those  of  civility,  from  the  con- 
ductor. The  best  thing  I  saw  on  the 
route  was  a  rustic  fence,  near  Elizabeth- 
town,  I  think,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure. 
There  was  more  genius  in  it  than  in  any 
structure  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen, — 
each  length  being  of  a  special  pattern, 
ramified,  reticulated,  contorted,  as  the 
limbs  of  the  trees  had  grown.  I  ti-ust 
some  friend  will  photograph  or  stereo- 
graph this  fence  for  me,  to  go  with  the 
view  of  the  spires  of  Frederick  already 
referred  to,  as  mementos  of  my  journey. 

I  had  come  to  feeling  that  I  knew  most 
of  the  respectably  dressed  people  whom 
J  met  in  the  cars,  and  had  been  in  con- 


tact with  them  at  some  time  or  other. 
Three  or  four  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
near  us,  forming  a  group  by  themselves. 
Presently  one  addressed  me  by  name, 
and,  on  inquiry,  I  found  him  to  be  the 
gentleman  who  was  with  me  in  the  pulpit 
as  Orator  on  the  occasion  of  another  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  poem,  one  delivered  at  New 
Haven.  The  party  were  very  courteous 
and  friendly,  and  contributed  in  various 
ways  to  our  comfort. 

It  sometimes  seems  to  me  as  if  there 
were  only  about  a  thousand  people  in  the 
world,  who  keep  going  round  and  round 
behind  the  scenes  and  then  before  them, 
like  the  "  army "  in  a  beggarly  stage- 
show.  Suppose  I  should  really  wish, 
some  time  or  other,  to  get  away  from  this 
everlasting  circle  of  revolving  supernu- 
meraries, where  should  I  buy  a  ticket 
the  like  of  which  was  not  in  some  of  their 
pockets,  or  find  a  seat  to  which  some  one 
of  them  was  not  a  neighbor  ? 

A  little  less  than  a  year  before,  after 
the  Ball's -Bluff  accident,  the  Captain, 
then  the  Lieutenant,  and  myself  had  re- 
posed for  a  night  on  our  homeward  jour- 
ney at  the  Fifth-Avenue  Hotel,  where 
we  were  lodged  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
fared  sumptuously.  AVe  were  not  so  pe- 
culiarly fortunate  this  time,  the  house  be- 
ing really  very  full.  Farther  from  the 
flowers  and  nearer  to  the  stars, — to  reach 
the  neighborhood  of  which  last  the  per 
ardua  of  three  or  four  flights  of  stairs  was 
formidable  for  any  mortal,  wounded  or 
well.  The  "  vertical  railway  "  settled  that 
for  us,  however.  It  isagiantcorkscrewfor- 
ever  pulling  a  mammoth  cork,  which,  by 
some  divine  judgment,  is  no  sooner  draAvn 
than  it  is  replaced  in  Its  position.  This 
ascending  and  descending  stopper  is  hol- 
low, carpeted,  with  cushioned  seats,  and 
is  watched  over  by  two  condemned  souls, 
called  conductors,  one  of  whom  is  said 
to  be  named  Ixlon,  and  the  other  Sisy- 
phus. 

I  love  New  York,  because,  as  in  Paris, 
everybody  that  lives  in  it  feels  that  it  is 
his  property,  —  at  least,  as  much  as  it  is 
anybody's.  My  Broadway,  in  particular, 
I  love  almost  as  I  used  to  love  my  Boule- 
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vards.  I  went,  tlierefore,  ■with  peculiar 
interest,  on  the  day  that  we  rested  at  our 
grand  hotel,  to  visit  some  new  pleasure- 
grounds  the  citizens  had  been  arranging 
for  us,  and  which  I  had  not  yet  seen. 
The  Central  Park  is  an  expanse  of  wild 
country,  well  crumpled  so  as  to  form  ridg- 
es which  will  give  views  and  hollows  that 
will  hold  water.  The  hips  and  elbows  and 
other  bones  of  Nature  stick  out  here  and 
there  in  the  shape  of  rocks  which  give  char- 
acter to  the  scenery,  and  an  unchangeable, 
unpurchasable  look  to  a  landscape  that 
without  them  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  being  fattened  by  art  and  money  out 
of  all  its  native  features.  The  roads 
were  fine,  the  sheets  of  water  beautiful, 
the  bridges  handsome,  the  swans  elegant 
in  their  deportment,  the  grass  green  and 
as  short  as  a  fast  horse's  winter  coat.  I 
could  not  learn  whether  it  was  kept  so 
by  clipping  or  singeing.  I  was  delighted 
with  my  new  property,  —  but  it  cost  me 
four  dollars  to  get  there,  so  far  was  it  be- 
yond the  Pillars  of  Hercules  of  the  fash- 
ionable quarter.  What  it  will  be  by- 
and-by  depends  on  circumstances ;  but  at 
present  it  is  as  much  central  to  New  York 
as  Brookline  is  central  to  Boston.  The 
question  is  not  between  Mr.  Olmsted's  ad- 
mirably arranged,  but  remote  pleasure- 
ground  and  our  Common,  with  its  batra- 
chian  pool,  but  between  his  jEa;centric 
Park  and  our  finest  suburban  scenery,  be- 
tween its  artificial  reservoirs  and  the  broad 
natural  sheet  of  Jamaica  Pond.  I  say  this 
not  invidiously,  but  in  justice  to  the  beau- 
ties which  surround  our  own  metropolis. 
To  compare  the  situations  of  any  dwell- 
ings in  either  of  the  great  cities  with 
those  which  look  upon  the  Common,  the 
Public  Garden,  the  waters  of  the  Back 
Bay,  would  be  to  take  an  unfair  advan- 
tage of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Walnut  Street. 
St.  Botolph's  daughter  dresses  in  plainer 
clothes  than  her  more  stately  sisters,  but 
she  wears  an  emerald  on  her  right  hand 
and  a  diamond  on  her  left  that  Cybele 
herself  need  not  be  ashamed  of 

On  Monday  morning,  the  twenty-ninth 
of  September,  we  took  the  cars  for  Home. 
Vacant  lots,  with  Irish  and  pigs ;  vege- 


table-gardens; straggling  houses ;  the  high 
bridge  ;  villages,  not  enchanting ;  then 
Stamford;  then  Norwalk.  Here,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1853, 1  passed  close  on 
the  heels  of  the  great  disaster.  But  that 
my  lids  were  heavy  on  that  morning,  my 
readers  would  probably  have  had  no 
further  trouble  with  me.  Two  of  my 
friends  saw  the  car  in  which  they  rode 
break  In  the  middle  and  leave  them  hang- 
ing over  the  abyss.  From  Norwalk  to 
Boston,  that  day's  journey  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  was  a  long  funeral  -  proces- 
sion. 

Bridgeport,  waiting  for  Iranistan  to  rise 
from  its  ashes  with  all  Its  phoenix -egg 
domes,  —  bubbles  of  wealth  that  broke, 
ready  to  be  blown  again,  iridescent  as 
ever,  which  is  pleasant,  for  the  world 
likes  cheerful  Mr.  Barnum's  success ;  New 
Haven,  girt  with  flat  marshes  that  look 
like  monstrous  billiard-tables,  with  hay- 
cocks lying  about  for  balls,  —  romantic 
with  West  Eock  and  its  legends, —  cursed 
with  a  detestable  depot,  whose  niggardly 
arrangements  crowd  the  track  so  murder- 
ously close  to  the  wall  that  the  peine  forte 
et  dure  must  be  the  frequent  penalty  of  an 
innocent  walk  on  Its  platform,  —  with  its 
neat  carriages,  metropolitan  hotels,  pre- 
cious old  college-dormitories.  Its  vistas  of 
elms  and  Its  dishevelled  weeping-willows ; 
Hartford,  substantial,  well-bridged,  many- 
steepled  city,  —  every  conical  spire  an 
extinguisher  of  some  nineteenth-century 
heresy ;  so  onward,  by  and  across  the 
broad,  shallow  Connecticut,  —  dull  red 
road  and  dark  river  woven  In  like  warp 
and  woof  by  the  shuttle  of  the  darting 
engine;  then  Springfield,  the  wide-mead- 
owed,  well-feeding,  horse-loving,  hot-sum- 
mered, giant -treed  town,  —  city  among 
villages,  village  among  cities ;  Worcester, 
with  its  Daedalian  labyrinth  of  crossing 
railroad-bars,  where  the  snorting  Mlno- 
taurs,  breathing  fire  and  smoke  and  hot 
vapors,  are  stabled  in  their  dens ;  Fram- 
ingham,  fair  cup-bearer,  leaf- cinctured 
Hebe  of  the  deep-bosomed  Queen  sitting 
by  the  sea-side  on  the  throne  of  the  Six 
Nations.  And  now  I  begin  to  know  the 
road,  not  by  towns,  but  by  single  dwell- 
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ings,  not  by  miles,  but  by  rods.  The  poles 
of  the  great  magnet  that  draws  in  all 
the  iron  tracks  through  the  grooves  of  all 
the  mountains  must  be  near  at  hand,  for 
here  are  crossings,  and  sudden  stops,  and 
screams  of  alarmed  engines  heard  all 
around.  The  tall  granite  obelisk  comes 
into  view  far  away  on  the  left,  its  bevelled 
capstone  sharp  against  the  sky ;  the  lofty 
chimneys  of  Charlestown  and  East  Cam- 
bridge flaunt  their  smoky  banners  up  in 
the  thin  air;  and  now  one  fair  bosom  of 
the  three-hilled  city,  with  its  dome-crown- 
ed summit,  reveals  itself,  as  when  many- 
breasted  Ephesian  Artemis  appeared  with 
half- open  clilamys  before  her  worship- 
pers. 


Fling  open  the  window -blinds  of  the 
chamber  that  looks  out  on  the  waters  and 
towai'ds  the  western  sun  !  Let  the  joyous 
light  shine  in  upon  the  pictures  that  hang 
upon  its  walls  and  the  shelves  thick-set 
with  the  names  of  poets  and  philosophers 
and  sacred  teachers,  in  whose  pages  our 
boys  learn  that  life  is  noble  only  when  it 
is  held  cheap  by  the  side  of  honor  and  of 
duty.  Lay  him  in  his  own  bed,  and  let 
him  sleep  off  his  aches  and  weariness. 
So  comes  down  another  night  over  this 
household,  unbroken  by  any  messenger 
of  evil  tidings,  —  a  night  of  peaceful  rest 
and  grateful  thoughts ;  for  this  our  son 
and  brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  again, 
and  was  lost  and  is  found. 


WAITING. 

Drop,  falling  fruits  and  crisped  leaves  ! 

Ye  tone  a  note  of  joy  to  me ; 

Through  the  rough  wind  my  soul  sails  free. 
High  over  waves  that  Autumn  heaves. 

Such  quickening  is  in  Nature's  death, 
Such  life  in  every  dying  day,  — 
The  glowing  year  hath  lost  her  sway, 

Since  Freedom  waits  her  parting  breath. 

I  watch  the  crimson  maple-boughs, 
I  know  by  heart  each  burning  leaf, 
Yet  would  that  like  a  barren  reef 

Stripped  to  the  breeze  those  arms  uprose  ! 

Under  the  flowers  my  soldier  lies ! 
But  come,  thou  chilling  pall  of  snow, 
Lest  he  should  hear  who  sleeps  below 

The  yet  unended  captive  cries  ! 

Fade  swiftly,  then,  thou  lingering  year  ! 

Test  with  the  storms  our  eager  powers  ; 

For  chains  are  broken  with  the  hours, 
And  Freedom  walks  upon  thy  bier. 
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The  new  system  of  naval  warfare 
which  characterizes  the  age  was  pro- 
posed by  John  Stevens  of  Hoboken  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812,  recommended  by 
Paixhans  in  1821,  made  the  subject  of 
ofScial  and  private  experiment  here  and 
in  Europe  during  the  last  ten  years 
especially,  subjected  to  practical  test  at 
Kinburn  in  1855,  recognized  then  by 
France  and  England  in  the  commence- 
ment of  iron-clad  fleets,  first  practised 
by  the  United  States  Government  in 
the  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  and  at  last 
established  and  inaugurated  not  only  in 
fact,  but  in  the  principle  and  direction 
of  progress,  by  the  memorable  action 
of  the  ninth  of  March,  1862,  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  wooden  sailing-frigates 
Cumberland  and  Congress  by  the  steam- 
ram  Merrimack,  and  the  final  discomfit- 
ure of  that  powerful  and  heavily  armed 
victor  by  the  turreted,  iron,  two-gun 
Monitor. 

The  consideration  of  iron-clad  vessels 
involves  that  of  armor,  ordnance,  pro- 
jectiles, and  naval  architecture. 

ARMOR. 

Material.  In  1861,  the  British  iron- 
plate  committee  fired  with  68 -pound- 
ers at  many  varieties  of  iron,  cast-steel 
and  puddled-steel  plates,  and  combina- 
tions of  hard  and  soft  metals.  The 
steel  was  too  brittle,  and  crumbled,  and 
the  targets  were  injured  in  proportion 
to  their  hardness.  An  obvious  con- 
clusion from  all  subsequent  firing  at 
thick  iron  plates  was,  that,  to  avoid 
cracking  on  the  one  hand,  and  punch- 
ing on  the  other,  wrought-iron  armor 
should  resemble  copper  more  than  steel, 
except  that  it  should  be  elastic,  although 
not  necessarily  of  the  highest  tensile 
strength.  Copper,  however,  proved  much 
too  soft.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Stevens  of  Hoboken,  with  thick  plates, 
confirm  this  conclusion.     But  for  lam- 


inated armor,  (several  thicknesses  of 
thin  plates,)  harder  and  stronger  iron 
ofiers  greater  resistance  to  shot,  and 
steel  crumbles  less  than  when  it  is  thick- 
er. The  value  of  hard  surfaces  on  in- 
clined armor  wiU  be  alluded  to. 

Solid  and  Laminated  Armor  compared. 
Backing.  European  experimenters  set 
out  upon  the  principle  that  the  resist- 
ance of  plates  is  nearly  as  the  square 
of  their  thickness,  —  for  example,  that 
two  2-inch  plates  are  but  half  as  strong 
as  one  4-inch  plate  ;  and  the  English,  at 
least,  have  never  subjected  it  to  more 
than  one  valuable  test.  During  the 
last  year,  a  6 -inch  target,  composed 
of  |-inch  boiler-plates,  with  a  l^-inch 
plate  in  front,  and  held  together  by  al- 
ternate rivets  and  screws  8  inches  apart, 
was  completely  punched ;  and  a  10-inch 
target,  similarly  constructed,  was  great- 
ly bulged  and  broken  at  the  back  by 
the  68 -pounder  (8  inch)  smooth-bore 
especially,  and  the  100-pounder  rifle  at 
200  yards,  —  guns  that  do  not  greatly 
injure  the  best  solid  4^-inch  plates  at 
the  same  range.  On  the  contrary,  a 
124-pounder  (10  inch)  round-shot,  hav- 
ing about  the  same  penetrating  power, 
as  calculated  by  the  ordinary  rule,  fired 
by  Mr.  Stevens  in  1854,  but  sKghtly  in- 
dented, and  did  not  break  at  the  back, 
a  6|-inch  target  similarly  composed. 
All  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Stevens  go 
to  show  the  superiority  of  laminated 
armor.  Within  a  few  months,  official 
American  experiments  have  confirmed 
this  theory,  although  the  practice  in  the 
construction  of  ships  is  divided.  The 
Roanoke's  plates  are  solid ;  those  of 
the  Monitor  class  are  laminated.  Solid 
plates,  generally  A^  inches  thick  and 
backed  by  18  inches  of  teak,  are  exclu- 
sively used  in  Europe.  Now  the  resist- 
ance of  plates  to  punching  in  a  machine 
is  directly  as  the  sheared  area,  that  is 
to  say,  as  the  depth  and  the  diameter 
of  the  hole.     But,  the  argument  is,  in 
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this  case,  and  in  the  case  of  laminated 
armor,  the  hole  is  cylindrical,  while  in 
the  case  of  a  thick  armor-plate  it  is 
conical,  —  about  the  size  of  the  shot,  in 
front,  and  very  much  larger  in  the  rear, 

—  so  that  the  sheared  or  fractured  area 
is  much  greater.  Again,  forged  plates, 
although  made  with  innumerable  welds 
from  scrap  which  cannot  be  homogene- 
ous, are,  as  compared  with  rolled  plates 
made  with  few  welds  from  equally  good 
material,  notoriously  stronger,  because 
the  laminas  composing  the  latter  ^re 
not  thoroughly  welded  to  each  other, 
and  they  are  therefore  a  series  of  thin 
plates.  On  the  whole,  the  facts  are  not 
complete  enough  to  warrant  a  conclu- 
sion. It  is  probable  that  the  heavy  Eng- 
lish machinery  produces  better-worked 
thick  plates  than  have  been  tested  in 
America,  and  that  American  iron,  which 
is  well  worked  in  the  thin  plate  used  for 
laminated  armor,  is  better  than  English 
iron ;  while  the  comparatively  high  ve- 
locities of  shot  used  in  England  are  more 
trpng  to  thin  plates,  and  the  compara- 
tively heavj^  shot  in  America  prove  most 
destructive  to  solid  plates.  So  that  there 
is  as  yet  no  common  ground  of  compai-i- 
son.  The  cost  of  laminated  armor  is  less 
than  half  that  of  solid  plates.  Thin 
plates,  breaking  joints,  and  bolted  to 
or  through  the  backing,  form  a  continu- 
ous girder  and  add  vastly  to  the  strength 
of  a  vessel,  while  solid  blocks  add  no 
such  strength,  but  are  a  source  of  strain 
and  weakness.  In  the  experiments  men- 
tioned, there  was  no  wooden  backing  be- 
hind the  armor.     It  is  hardly  possible, 

—  in  fact,  it  is  nowhere  urged,  —  that 
elastic  wooden  backing  prevents  injury 
to  the  armor  in  any  considerable  degree. 
Indeed,  the  English  expeiiments  of  1861 
prove  that  a  rigid  backing  of  masonry — 
in  other  words,  more  armor^increas- 
es  the  endurance  of  the  plates  struck. 
Elastic  backing,  however,  deadens  the 
blow  upon  the  structure  behind  it,  and 
catches  the  iron  splinters  ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, indispensable  in  ships. 

Vertical  and  Inclined  A  rmor.  In  Eng- 
land, in  1860,  a  target  composed  of  4^- 


inch  plates  backed  with  wood  and  set 
at  38°  from  the  horizon  was  injured 
about  one -half  as  much  by  round  68- 
pounder  shot  as  vertical  plates  of  the 
same  thickness  would  have  been.  In 
1861,  a  3f  plate  at  45°  was  more  injur- 
ed by  elongated  100-pounder  shot  than 
a  4|-  vertical  plate,  both  plates  having 
the  same  backing  and  the  weights  of 
ii'on  being  equal  for  the  same  vertical 
height.  When  set  at  practicable  an- 
gles, inclined  armor  does  not  glance  flat- 
fronted  projectUes.  Its  greater  cost,  and 
especially  the  waste  of  room  it  occasions 
in  a  ship,  are  jiractically  considered  in 
England  to  be  fatal  objections.  The 
result  of  Mr.  Stevens's  experiments  is, 
substantially,  that  a  given  thickness  of 
iron,  measured  on  the  line  of  fire,  offers 
about  equal  resistance  to  shot,  whether 
it  is  vertical  or  inclined.  Flat-fronted 
or  punch  shot  will  be  glanced  by  armor 
set  at  about  12°  from  the  horizon.  A 
hard  surface  on  the  armor  increases 
this  effect ;  and  to  this  end,  experi- 
ments with  Franklinite  are  in  progress. 
The  inconvenience  of  inclined  armor, 
especially  in  sea-going  vessels,  although 
its  weight  is  better  situated  than  that 
of  vertical  armor,  is  likely  to  limit  its 
use  generally. 

Fastening  Armor.  A  series  of  thin 
plates  not  only  strengthen  the  whole 
vessel,  but  fasten  each  other.  All  meth- 
ods of  giving  continuity  to  thick  plates, 
such  as  tonguing  and  groo^^ng,  besides 
being  very  costly,  have  proved  too  weak 
to  stand  shot,  and  are  generally  aban- 
doned. The  fastenings  must  therefore 
be  stronger,  as  each  plate  depends  solely 
on  its  own ;  and  the  resistance  of  plates 
must  be  decreased,  either  by  more  or 
larger  bolt-holes.  The  working  of  the 
thick  plates  of  the  European  vessels 
Warrior  and  La  Gloire,  in  a  sea-way,  is 
an  acknowledged  defect.  There  are  va- 
rious practicable  plans  of  fastening  bolts 
to  the  backs  of  plates,  and  of  hokling 
plates  between  angle-irons,  to  avoid  bor- 
ing them  through.  It  is  believed  that 
plates  will  ultimately  be  welded.  Boil- 
er-joints have  been  welded  rapidly  and 
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uniformly  by  means  of  light  furnaces 
moving  along  the  joint,  blowing  a  jet  of 
flame  upon  it,  and  closely  followed  by 
hanamers  to  close  it  up.  The  surfaces  do 
not  oxidize  when  enveloped  in  flame, 
and  the  weld  is  likely  to  be  as  strong 
as  the  solid  plate.  Large  plates  prove 
stronger  than  small  plates  of  equally 
good  material.  English  42^-inch  armor- 
plates  are  generally  3J  feet  wide  and 
12  to  24  feet  long.  American  4|-inch 
plates  are  from  2  to  3  feet  wide  and 
rarely  exceed  12  feet  in  length.  Ar- 
mor composed  of  light  bars,  like  that  of 
the  Galena,  is  very  defective,  as  each 
bar,  deriving  little  strength  from  those 
adjacent,  offers  only  the  resistance  of 
its  own  small  section.  The  cheapness 
of  such  armor,  however,  and  the  facili- 
ty with  which  it  can  be  attached,  may 
compensate  for  the  greater  amount  re- 
quired, when  weight  is  not  objection- 
able. The  14-inch  and  10-inch  targets, 
constructed,  without  backing,  on  this 
principle,  and  tested  in  England  in 
1859  and  1860,  were  little  damaged  by 
68-  and  100-pounders. 

The  necessary  thickness  of  armor  is 
simply  a  question  of  powder,  and  will 
be  further  referred  to  under  the  heads 
of  Ordnance  and  Naval  Architecture. 


ORDNANCE   AND    PROJECTILES. 

Condition  of  Greatest  Effect.  It  is  a 
well-settled  rule,  that  the  penetration 
of  projectiles  is  proportionate  directly 
to  their  weight  and  diameter,  and  to 
the  square  of  their  velocity.  For  ex- 
ample, the  101 -inch  Armstrong  150- 
pound  shot,  thrown  by  50  pounds  of 
powder  at  1,770  feet  per  second,  has 
nearly  twice  the  destructive  effect  up- 
on striking,  and  four  times  as  much  up- 
on passing  its  whole  diameter  through 
armor,  as  the  15 -inch  425 -pound  shot 
driven  by  the  same  powder  at  800  feet. 
The  American  theory  is,  that  very  heavy 
shot,  at  necessarily  low  velocities,  with  a 
given  strain  on  the  gun,  will  do  more 
damage  by  racking  and  straining  the 
whole  structure  than  lighter  and  faster 


shot  which  merely  penetrate.  This  is 
not  yet  sufHciently  tested.  The  late 
remarkable  experiments  in  England  — 
firing  130-  and  150-pound  Wlaitworth 
steel  shells,  holding  3  to  5  pounds  of  pow- 
der, from  a  7-inch  Armstrong  gun,  with 
23  to  27  pounds  of  powder,  through  the 
Warrior  target,  and  bursting  them  in 
and  beyond  the  backing  —  certainly 
show  that  large  calibres  are  not  indis- 
pensable in  fighting  iron-clads.  A  de- 
structive blow  requires  a  Jieavy  charge 
of  powder  ;  which  brings  us  to 

The  Strain  and  Structure  of  Guns, 
and  Cartridges.  The  problem  is,  1st, 
to  construct  a  gun  which  will  stand 
the  heaviest  charge  ;  2d,  to  reduce  the 
strain  on  the  gun  without  reducing  the 
velocity  of  the  shot.  It  is  probable 
that  powder -gas,  from  the  excessive 
suddenness  of  its  generation,  exerts  a 
percussive  as  well  as  a  statical  press- 
ure, thus  requiring  great  elasticity  and 
a  certain  degree  of  hardness  in  the  gun- 
metal,  as  well  as  high  tensile  strength. 
Cast-iron  and  bronze  are  obviously  in- 
adequate. Solid  wrought-iron  forgings 
are  not  all  that  could  be  desired  in  re- 
spect of  elasticity  and  hardness,  but 
their  chief  defect  is  want  of  homogenei- 
ty, due  to  the  crude  process  of  jiuddling, 
and  to  their  numerous  and  indispensa- 
ble welds.  Low  cast-steel,  besides  be- 
ing elastic,  hard,  tenacious,  and  homo- 
geneous, has  the  crowning  advantage 
of  being  produced  in  large  masses  with- 
out flaw  or  weld.  Kn;pp,  of  Prussia, 
casts  ingots  of  above  20  tons'  weight, 
and  has  forged  a  cast-steel  cannon  of 
9  inches  bore.  One  of  these  ingots,  in 
the  Great  Exhibition,  measured  44  inch- 
es in  diameter,  and  was  uniform  and 
fine-grained  throughout.  His  great  suc- 
cess is  chiefly  due  to  the  use  of  manga- 
nesian  iron,  (which,  however,  is  inferior 
to  the  Franklinite  of  New  Jersey,  be- 
cause it  contains  no  zinc,)  and  to  skill 
in  heating  the  metal,  and  to  the  use  of 
heavy  hammers.  His  heaviest  hammer 
weighs  40  tons,  falls  12  feet,  and  strikes 
a  blow  which  does  not  draw  the  surface 
like  a  light  hammer,  but  compresses  the 
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whole  mass  to  the  core.  Krnpp  is  now 
introducing  the  Bessemer  process  for 
producing  ingots  of  any  size  at  about 
the  cost  of  wrought-iron.  These  and 
other  makes  of  low-steel  have  endured 
extraordinary  tests  in  the  form  of  small 
guns  and  other  structures  subject  to 
concussion  and  strain ;  and  both  the 
theory  and  all  the  evidence  that  we 
have  promise  its  superiority  for  gun- 
metal.  But  another  element  of  resist- 
ance is  required  in  guns  with  thick  walls. 
The  explosion  of  the  powder  is  so  in- 
stantaneous that  the  exterior  parts  of 
the  metal  do  not  have  time  to  act  be- 
fore the  inner  parts  are  strained  beyond 
endurance.  In  order  to  bring  all  parts 
of  a  great  mass  of  metal  into  simulta- 
neous tension,  Blakely  and  others  have 
hooped  an  inner  tube  with  rings  hav- 
ing a  successively  higher  initial  tension. 
The  inner  tube  is  therefore  under  com- 
pression, and  the  outer  ring  under  a 
considerable  tension,  when  the  gun  is 
at  rest,  but  all  parts  are  strained  simul- 
taneously and  alike  when  the  gun  is 
under  pressure.  The  Parrott  and  Whit- 
worth  cannon  are  constructed  on  this 
principle,  and  there  has  been  some  prac- 
tice in  winding  tubes  with  square  steel 
wire  to  secure  the  most  uniform  grada- 
tion of  tension  at  the  least  cost.  There 
is  some  difficulty  as  yet  in  fastening  the 
wire  and  giving  the  gun  proper  longi- 
tudinal strength.  Mr.  Wiard,  of  New 
York,  makes  an  ingenious  argument  to 
show  that  large  cannon  burst  from  the 
expansion  of  the  inner  part  of  the  gun 
by  the  heat  of  frequent  successive  ex- 
plosions. In  this  he  is  sustained  to  some 
extent  by  JMr.  Mallet,  of  Dublin.  The 
greater  the  enlargement  of  the  inner 
layer  of  metal,  the  less  valuable  is  the 
above  principle  of  initial  tension.  In 
fact,  placing  the  inner  part  of  the  gun 
in  initial  tension  and  the  outer  part  in 
compression  would  better  resist  the  ef- 
fect of  internal  heat.  But  Mr.  Wiard 
believes  that  the  longitudinal  expansion 
of  the  inner  stratum  of  the  gun  is  the 
principal  source  of  strain.  A  gun  made 
of  annular  tubes  meets  this  part  of  the 


difficulty ;  for,  if  the  inner  tube  is  exces- 
sively heated,  it  can  elongate  and  slip 
a  little  within  those  surrounding  it, 
without  disturbing  them.  In  fact,  the 
inner  tube  of  the  Armstrong  gun  is 
sometimes  turned  within  the  others  by 
the  inertia  of  the  rifled  projectile.  On 
the  whole,  then,  hooping  an  inner  steel 
tube  with  successively  tighter  steel 
rings,  or,  what  is  better,  tubes,  is  the 
probable  direction  of  improvement  in 
heavy  ordnance.  An  inner  tube  of 
iron,  cast  hollow  on  Eodman's  plan,  so 
as  to  avoid  an  inherent  rupturing  strain, 
and  hooped  with  low-steel  without  welds, 
would  be  cheaper  and  very  strong.  An 
obvious  conclusion  is,  that  perfect  elasti- 
city in  the  metal  would  successfully  meet 
all  the  foregoing  causes  of  rupture. 

In  America,  where  guns  made  en- 
tirely of  cast-iron,  and  undoubtedly  the 
best  in  the  world  for  horizontal  shell- 
firing,  are  persisted  in,  though  hardly 
adequate  to  the  heavy  charges  demand- 
ed by  iron-clad  warfare,  the  necessity 
of  decreasing  the  strain  on  the  gun 
without  greatly  reducing  the  velocity 
of  the  shot  has  become  imperative.  It 
would  be  impossible  even  to  recapitulate 
the  conflicting  arguments  of  the  experts 
on  this  subject,  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper.  It  does  appear  from  recent  ex- 
periments, however,  that  this  result  can 
be  accomplished  by  compressing  the 
powder,  so  that,  we  wUl  suppose,  it 
burns  slowly  and  ovei'comes  the  iner- 
tia of  the  shot  before  the  whole  mass  is 
ignited ;  and  also  by  leaving  an  air- 
space around  the  cartridge,  into  which 
the  gases  probably  expand  while  the 
inertia  of  the  shot  is  being  overcome, 
thus  avoiding  the  excessive  blow  upon 
the  walls  of  the  gun  during  the  fii'st  in- 
stant of  the  explosion.  Whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  the  result  is  of  the  high- 
est importance,  not  only  as  to  cast-iron 
guns,  but  as  to  all  ordnance,  and  war- 
rants the  most  earnest  and  thorough 
investigation.  The  principles  of  the 
Armstrong  gun  differ  in  some  degree 
from  all  those  mentioned,  and  will  be 
better  referred  to  under  the  head  of 
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Heavy  Ordnance  Described.  The 
Armstrong  gun  is  tlius  fabricated.  A 
long  bar  of  iron,  say  3  by  4  inches  in 
section,  is  wound  into  a  close  coil  about 
2  feet  long  and  of  the  required  diame- 
ter,—  say  18  inches.  This  is  set  upon 
end  at  a  welding  heat  under  a  steam- 
hammer  and  "  upset  "  into  a  tube  which 
is  then  recessed  in  a  lathe  on  the  ends 
so  as  to  fit  into  other  tubes.  Two  tubes 
set  end  to  end  are  heated  to  welding, 
squeezed  together  by  a  heavy  screw 
passing  through  them,  and  then  ham- 
mered lightly  on  the  outside  without  a 
mandrel.  Other  short  tubes  are  simi- 
larly added.  Five  tubes  of  different 
lengths  and  diameters  are  turned  and 
bored  and  shrunk  over  one  another, 
without  successively  increasing  tension, 
however,  to  form  a  gun.  The  breech- 
end  of  the  second  tube  from  the  bore  is 
forged  solid  so  that  its  grain  will  run 
parallel  with  the  bore  and  give  the  gun 
longitudinal  strength.  Both  the  wedge 
and  the  screw  breech-loading  apparatus 
are  employed  on  guns  of  7  inches  bore 
(110-pounders)  and  under.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  defects  of  large  solid 
forgings  are  avoided  ;  that  the  iron  may 
be  well  worked  before  it  is  formed  into  a 
gun  ;  and  that  its  greatest  strength  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  strain  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  gun  is  weak 
longitudinally  and  excessively  costly, 
(the  7-inch  gun  costs  $4,000,  and  the 
lOi-inch,  $9,000,)  and  that  the  mate- 
rial, although  strong  and  pretty  trust- 
worthy in  the  shape  of  bars,  has  insuffi- 
cient elasticity  and  hardness.  Still,  it 
is  a  formidable  gun,  especially  when  re- 
lieved of  the  weak  and  complex  breech- 
loading  apparatus,  and  used  with  a  bet- 
ter system  of  rifling  and  projectiles  than 
Armstrong's.  The  110-pounder  Arm- 
strong rifle  has  99|  inches  length  and 
7  inches  diameter  of  bore,  27  inches 
maximum  diameter,  and  weighs  4^  tons. 
The  "  300 -pounder  "  smooth-bore  has 
11  feet  length  and  10^  inches  diameter 
of  bore,  38  inches  maximum  diameter, 
and  weighs  10|^  tons.  The  Mersey  L-on- 
Works  guns  are  of  wrought-Iron,  and 


are  forged  solid  like  steamboat-shafts, 
or  hollow  by  laying  up  staves  into  the 
form  of  a  barrel  and  welding  layers 
of  curved  plates  upon  them  until  the 
whole  mass  is  united.  But  few  of 
these  guns  have  been  fabricated.  The 
most  remarkable  of  them  are,  1st,  the 
Horsfall  smooth-bore,  of  13  inches  bore, 
44  inches  maximum  diameter,  and  24 
tons  weight,  —  price,  $12,500;  2d,  the 
"Alfred"  rifle,  in  the  recent  Exhibi- 
tion, of  10  inches  bore, — price,  $5,000; 
3d,  the  12-inch  smooth-bore  in  the 
Brooklyn  Navy -Yard,  which,  though 
very  light,  has  fired  a  double  224-poun(i 
shot  with  45  pounds  of  powder :  if  prop- 
erly hooped,  it  would  make  the  most 
formidable  gun  in  America.  Blakely 
has  constructed  for  Russia  two  13-inch 
smooth-bore   guns,    15   feet   long  and 

47  inches  maximum  diameter,  of  cast- 
iron  hooped  with  steel :  price,  $10,000 
each.  He  has  also  fabricated  many 
others  of  large  calibre,  on  the  principles 
before  mentioned.  The  15-inch  Rod- 
man smooth-bore  cast-iron  gun  is  of 

48  inches  maximum  diameter,  15  feet 
10  inches  long,  and  weighs  25  tons. 
The  cost  of  such  guns  is  about  $6,000. 
The  Dahlgren  15 -inch  guns  on  the 
Monitors  are  about  four  feet  shorter. 

Results  of  Heavy  Ordnance.  The  lOJ- 
inch  Armstrong  gun  sent  a  round  150- 
pound  shot,  with  50  pounds  of  powder, 
through  a  5|-inch  solid  plate  and  its  9- 
inch  teak  backing  and  |-inch  iron  lining, 
at  200  yards,  and  one  out  of  four  shots 
with  the  same  charge  through  the  "War- 
rior target,  namely,  a  4j-inch  solid  plate, 
18-inch  backing,  and  g-inch  lining.  The 
Horsfall  13-inch  gun  sent  a  round  270- 
pound  shot,  with  74  pounds  of  powder, 
entirely  through  the  Warrior  target 
at  200  yards,  making  an  irregular  hole 
about  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  same 
charge  at  800  yards  did  not  make  a 
clean  breach.  The  Whitworth  shell 
burst  in  the  backing  of  the  same  target 
has  been  referred  to.  Experiments  on 
the  effect  of  the  1 5-inch  gun  are  now  in 
progress.  Its  hollow  375-pound  shot 
(3-inch  walls)  was  broken  without  do- 
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ing  serious  damage  to  10|^-inch  laminat- 
ed ai'mor  backed  witli  18  inches  of  oak. 
The  comparative  test  of  solid  and  lami- 
nated armor  has  already  been  mention- 
ed. The  best  42^-inch  solid  plates,  well 
backed,  are  practically  proof  against 
the  guns  of  English  iron-clads,  namely, 
68 -pounder  smooth-bores  and  Arm- 
strong 110-pounder  rifles,  the  service 
charge  of  each  being  16  pounds. 

Rijiing  and  Projectiles.  The  spheri- 
cal shot,  presenting  a  larger  area  to  the 
action  of  the  powder,  for  a  given  weight, 
than  the  elongated  rifle-shot,  has  a  high- 
er initial  velocity  with  a  given  charge  ; 
and  all  the  jjower  applied  to  it  is  con- 
verted into  velocity,  while  a  part  of  the 
power  applied  to  the  rifle-shot  is  em- 
ployed in  spinning  it  on  its  axis.  But, 
as  compared  with  the  rifle-shot,  at  long 
ranges,  it  quickly  loses,  1st,  velocity, 
because  it  presents  a  larger  area  to  the 
resisting  air ;  2d,  penetration,  because 
it  has  to  force  a  larger  hole  through  the 
armor ;  and  3d,  accuracy,  because  the 
spinning  of  the  rifle-shot  constantly  shifts 
from  side  to  side  any  inaccuracy  of  weight 
it  may  have  on  either  side  of  its  centre, 
so  that  it  has  no  time  to  deviate  in  ei- 
ther direction.  Practically,  however, 
iron-clad  warfare  must  be  at  close  quar- 
ters, because  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
aim  any  gun  situated  on  a  movable  ship's 
deck  so  that  it  will  hit  a  rapidly  mov- 
ing object  at  a  distance.  It  is  believed 
by  some  authorities  that  elongated  shot 
can  be  sufliciently  well  balanced  to  be 
projected  accurately  from  smooth-bores ; 
still,  it  is  stated  by  Whitworth  and  oth- 
ers that  a  spinning  motion  is  necessary 
to  keep  an  elongated  shot  on  end  while 
passing  through  armor.  On  the  whole, 
so  far  as  penetrating  armor  is  concern- 
ed, the  theory  and  practice  favor  the 
spherical  shot.  But  a  more  destructive 
eflfect  than  mere  penetration  has  been 
alluded  to,  —  the  bursting  of  a  shell 
within  the  backing  of  an  iron-clad  ves- 
sel. This  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
an  elongated  missile  with  a  solid  head 
for  making  the  hole  and  a  hollow  rear 
for  holding  the  bursting  charge.     The 


rifle-shot  used  in  America,  and  the  Arm- 
strong and  some  other  European  shot, 
are  covered  with  soft  metal,  which  in 
muzzle-loaders  Is  expanded  by  the  ex- 
plosion so  as  to  fill  the  grooves  of  the 
gun,  and  in  breech-loaders  is  planed  by 
the  lands  of  the  gun  to  fit  the  riflina;, 
—  all  of  which  is  wasteful  of  power. 
Whitworth  employs  a  solid  iron  or  steel 
projectile  dressed  by  machinery  before- 
hand to  fit  the  rifling.  But  as  the  bore 
of  his  gun  is  hexagonal,  the  greater  part 
of  the  power  employed  to  spin  the  shot 
tends  directly  to  burst  the  gun.  Cap- 
tain Scott,  B,.  N.,  employs  a  solid  pro- 
jectile dressed  to  fit  by  machinery  ;  but 
the  surfaces  of  the  lands  upon  which 
the  shot  presses  are  radial  to  the  bore, 
so  that  the  rotation  of  the  shot  tends, 
not  to  split  the  gun,  but  simply  to  ro- 
tate it  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Mounting  Heavy  Ordnance,  so  that  it 
may  be  rapidly  manoeuvred  on  ship- 
board and  protected  from  the  enemy's 
shot,  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
ingenious  experiment  and  invention, 
that  in  a  brief  paper  it  can  only  be  al- 
luded to  in  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing subject: — 

THE    STRUCTURE    OF    "WAR-YESSELS. 

Size.  To  attain  high  speed  and  car- 
ry heavy  armor  and  armament,  war- 
vessels  must  be  of  large  dimensions. 
By  doubling  all  the  lineal  dimensions 
of  a  vessel  of  given  form,  her  capacity 
is  increased  eight  fold,  that  is  to  say, 
she  can  carry  eight  times  as  much  weight 
of  engines,  boilers,  armor,  and  guns. 
Meanwhile  her  resistance  is  only  quad- 
rupled ;  so  that  to  propel  each  ton  of 
her  weight  requires  but  half  the  power 
necessary  to  propel  each  ton  of  the 
weight  of  a  vessel  of  half  the  dimen- 
sions. High  speed  is  probably  quite 
as  important  as  invulnerability.  Light 
armor  is  a  complete  protection  against 
the  most  destructive  shells,  and  the  old 
wooden  frigates  could  stand  a  long  bat- 
tle with  solid  shot.  But  without  su- 
perior speed,  the  most  invulnerable  and 
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heavily  armed  vessel  could  neither  keep 
■within  effective  range  of  her  enemy,  nor 
run  her  down  as  a  ram,  nor  retreat  when 
overpowered.  And  a  very  fast  vessel 
can  almost  certainly  run  past  forts,  as 
they  are  ordinarily  situated,  at  some 
distance  from  the  channel,  without  be- 
ing hit.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  of  hit- 
ting a  moving  object  with  heavy  can- 
non is  so  great  that  slow  wooden  ships 
do  not  hesitate  to  encounter  forts  and 
to  reduce  them,  for  a  moving  ship  can 
be  so  manoeuvred  as  to  hit  a  stationary 
fort. 

The  disadvantages  of  large  ships  are, 
first,  great  draught.  Although  draught 
need  not  be  increased  in  the  same  degree 
as  length,  a  stable  and  seaworthy  model 
cannot  be  very  shallow  or  flat-bottom- 
ed. Hence  the  harbors  in  which  very 
large  vessels  can  manoeuvre  are  few,  and 
there  must  be  a  light-draught  class  of 
vessels  to  encounter  enemies  of  light 
draught,  although  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  cope  very  successfully  with 
fast  and  heavy  vessels.  Second,  a  given 
sum  expended  exclusively  in  large  ves- 
sels concentrates  coast -defences  upon 
a  few  points,  while,  if  it  is  devoted  to 
a  greater  number,  consisting  partly  of 
small  vessels,  the  line  of  defences  is 
made  more  continuous'  and  complete. 

System  of  Protection.  But  the  effec- 
tiveness of  war-vessels  need  not  depend 
solely  upon  their  size.  First,  twice  or 
thrice  the  power  may  be  obtained,  with 
the  same  weight  of  boilers  and  machin- 
ery, and  with  considerable  economy,  by 
carrying  very  much  higher  steam,  em- 
ploying simple  surface-condensers,  and 
maintaining  a  high  rate  of  combustion 
and  vaporization,  in  accordance  with 
the  best  commercial  -  marine  practice. 
Second,  tJie  iattery  may  lie  reduced  in 
extent,  and  the  armor  thus  increased 
rather  than  diminished  in  thickness, 
with  a  given  buoyancy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  fewer  guns  may  be  made  avail- 
able in  all  directions  and  more  rapidly 
worked,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  a  small 
ship  thus  improved  will  be  a  match  in 
every  respect  for  a  large  ship  as  ordi- 


narily constructed.  Working  the  guns 
in  small  revolving  turrets,  as  by  Erics- 
son's or  by  Coles's  plan,  and  loading 
and  cooling  them  by  steam-power,  and 
taking  up  their  recoil  by  springs  in  a 
short  space,  as  by  Stevens's  plan,  are 
improvements  in  this  direction.  The 
plan  of  elevating  a  gun  above  a  shot- 
proof  deck  at  the  moment  of  aiming  and 
firing,  and  dropping  it  for  loading  or 
protection  by  means  of  hydraulic  cyl- 
inders, and  the  plan  of  placing  a  gun 
upon  the  top  of  the  armor-clad  portion 
of  the  ship,  covering  it  with  a  shot-proof 
hood,  and  loading  it  from  below,  and 
the  plan  of  a  rotating  battery,  in  which 
one  gun  is  in  a  position  to  fire  while  the 
others  attached  to  the  same  revolving 
frame  are  loading, — all  these  obviously 
feasible  plans  have  the  advantages  of 
avoiding  port-holes  in  the  inhabited  and 
vital  parts  of  the  vessel,  of  rendering 
the  possible  bursting  of  a  gun  compara- 
tively harmless  to  the  crew  and  ship, 
and  of  rapid  manoeuvring,  as  compared 
with  the  turret  system,  besides  all  the 
advantages  of  the  turret  as  compared 
with  the  casemate  or  old-fashioned 
broadside  system.  The  necessity  of 
fighting  at  close  quarters  has  been  re- 
marked. At  close  quarters,  musket- 
balls,  grape,  and  shells  can  be  accu- 
rately thrown  into  ordinary  port-holes, 
which  removes  the  necessity  of  smash- 
ing any  other  holes  in  the  armor. 

Protection  at,  and  extending  several 
feet  below  the  water-line,  is  obviously 
indispensable  around  the  battery  of  a 
vessel.  It  is  valuable  at  other  points, 
but  not  indispensable,  provided  the  ves- 
sel has  numerous  horizontal  and  vertical 
bulkheads  to  prevent  too  great  a  loss  of 
buoyancy  when  the  vessel  is  seriously 
damaged  between  wind  and  water.  Har- 
bor-craft may  be  very  low  on  the  water, 
so  that  only  a  little  height  of  protection 
is  required.  But  it  is  generally  suj^pos- 
ed  that  sea-going  vessels  must  be  high 
out  of  water.  Mr.  Ericsson's  practice, 
however,  is  to  the  contrary ;  and  it  may 
turn  out  that  a  low  vessel,  over  which 
the  sea  makes  a  clean  breach,  can  be 
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made  sufSciently  buoyant  on  Lis  plan. 
If  liigh  sides  are  necessary,  the  plan  of 
]SIr.  Lungley,  of  London,  may  be  adopt- 
ed,—  a  sti-eak  of  protection  at  the  wa- 
ter-line, and  another  forming  the  side 
of  the  battery  at  the  top  of  the  struct- 
ure, with  an  intermediate  unprotected 
space.  A  shot-proof  deck  at  the  water- 
line,  and  the  necessary  shot-proof  pas- 
sages leading  from  the  parts  below  wa- 
ter to  the  battery,  would  of  course  be 
necessary. 

Considering  the  many  expedients  for 
vastly  increasing  the  thickness  of  armor, 
the  idea,  somewhat  widely  expressed, 
especially  in  England,  that,  in  view  of 
the  exploits  of  Armstrong,  Clay,  and 
Whitworth,  iron  -  protection  must  be 
abandoned,  is  at  least  premature.  The 
manner  in  which  the  various  principles 
of  construction  have  thus  far  been  car- 
ried out  will  be  noticed  in  a  brief 

Description  of  Prominent  Iron-Clad 
Vessels.  Class  I.  Classified  with  ref- 
erence to  the  protection,  the  dimensions 
of  the  English  Warrior  and  Black  Prince 
ai-e,  length  380  feet,  beam  58  feet,  depth 
33  feet,  measm-ement  6,038  tons.  Their 
armor  (previously  described)  extends 
from  the  upper  deck  down  to  5  feet  be- 
low water,  throughout  200  feet  of  the 
length  amidships.  Vertical  shot-proof 
bulkheads  joining  the  side  armor  form 
a  box  or  casemate  in  the  middle  of  the 
vessel,  in  which  the  26  casemate -guns, 
mostly  68-pounder  smooth-bores,  are  sit- 
uated and  fired  through  port -holes  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  Their  speed  on 
trial  is  about  14  knots,  —  at  sea,  about 
12.  The  Defence  and  Resistance,  of 
275  feet  length  and  3,668  tons,  and  car- 
rjdng  14  casemate -guns,  are  similarly 
constructed,  though  their  speed  is  slow. 
All  these  vessels  are  built  entirely  of 
iron. 

Class  II.  This  difi'ers  from  the 
first  mentioned  in  having  protection 
all  around  at  the  water-line.  The  New 
Ironsides,  (American,)  of  3,250  tons, 
240  feet  length,  58^  feet  beam,  28^  feet 
depth,  and  15  feet  draught,  and  buUt  of 
wood,  has  4i-inch  solid  armor  with  2  feet 


backing,  extending  from  the  upper  deck 
down  to  4  feet  below  water,  with  verti- 
cal bulkheads  like  the  Warrior,  making 
a  casemate  170  feet  long,  in  which  there 
are  sixteen  11 -inch  smooth-bores  and 
two  200-pounder  Parrott  rifles.  A  streak 
of  armor,  4  feet  below  water  and  3  feet 
above,  runs  from  this  forward  and  aft 
entirely  arovmd  the  vessel.  Her  speed 
is  8  knots.  The  Stevens  Battery,  (Amer- 
ican,) 6,000  tons,  constructed  of  iron 
and  nearly  completed,  is  420  feet  long, 
53  feet  wide,  and  28  feet  deep  from  the 
top  of  the  casemate,  and  is  iron-clad 
from  end  to  end  along  the  water-line. 
As  proposed  to  the  last  Congress,  the 
central  casemate  was  to  be  about  120 
feet  long  on  the  top,  its  sides  being  in- 
clined 21^  degrees  from  the  horizon, 
and  composed  of  6|  inches  of  iron,  14 
inches  of  locust  backing,  and  a  half-inch 
iron  lining.  Upon  the  top  of  it,  and  to 
be  loaded  and  manoeuvred  from  within 
it,  were  to  be  five  15-inch  smooth-bores 
and  two  10-inch  rifled  guns  clad  with 
armor.  The  actual  horse-power  of  this 
ship  being  above  8,000,  her  speed  would 
be  much  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
war-vessel.  Congress,  declining  to  make 
an  appropriation  to  complete  this  vessel, 
made  it  over  to  ]\Ir.  Stevens,  who  had 
already  borne  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  cost,  and  who  intends  to  finish  it  at 
his  own  expense,  and  is  now  experiment- 
ing to  still  further  perfect  his  designs. 
The  Achilles  (English)  now  building 
of  iron,  about  the  size  of  the  Warrior, 
and  of  6,039  tons,  with  a  casemate  200 
feet  long  holding  26  guns,  belongs  to 
this  class.  The  Enterprise,  180  feet 
length,  990  tons,  4  casemate -guns,  and 
the  Favorite,  220  feet  length,  2,168  tons, 
8  casemate -guns,  are  building  in  Eng- 
land on  the  same  plan.  The  Solferino 
and  Magenta,  (French,)  built  of  wood, 
and  a  little  longer  than  the  Koyal  Oak, 
(see  Class  HI.,)  are  iron-clad  all  round 
up  to  the  main  deck,  and  have  two  13- 
gun  casemates  above  it. 

Class  IH.  The  Minotaur,  Agin- 
court,  and  Northumberland,  6,621  tons, 
and  390  feet  length,  resembling,   but 
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somewhat  larger  tlian  tlie  Warrior,  in 
all  their  proportions,  and  now  on  the 
stocks  in  England,  are  built  of  ii'on, 
and  are  to  have  S^-inch  armor  and  9- 
inch  backing  extending  through  their 
whole  length  from  the  upper  deck  to 
5  feet  below  water,  forming  a  case- 
mate from  stem  to  stern,  to  hold  40 
broadside -guns.  Five  vessels  of  the 
Royal -Oak  class,  4,055  tons,  building 
in  England,  277  feet  long  and  58|-  feet 
wide,  are  of  wood,  being  partially  con- 
structed frigates  adapted  to  the  new  ser- 
vice, and  are  iron-clad  throughout  their 
length  and  height  to  5  feet  below  wa- 
ter. They  are  to  carry  thirty-two  68- 
pounders.  The  Hector  and  Valiant, 
4,063  tons,  and  275  feet  long,  are  Eng- 
lish iron  vessels  not  yet  finished.  They 
are  completely  protected,  and  carry  30 
casemate  -  guns.  All  the  above  vessels 
are  to  carry  two  or  more  Armstrong 
swivel -guns  fore  and  aft.  Four  ves- 
sels of  La  Gloire  class,  (French,)  255 
feet  long  and  built  of  wood,  resembling 
the  Royal  Oak,  carry  34  guns,  and  are 
completely  clad  in  45^- inch  solid  ar- 
mor. Ten  French  vessels,  of  a  little 
larger  dimensions,  are  similarly  con- 
structed. The  Galena  (American)  is 
of  this  class  as  to  extent  of  protection. 
The  quality  of  her  armor  has  been  re- 
ferred to. 

Class  IV.  SJiips  with  Revolving  Tur- 
rets. The  Roanoke,  (American,)  a  ra- 
zeed wooden  frigate  of  4,500  tons,  is 
265  feet  long,  52^  feet  wide,  and  32  feet 
deep,  and  will  draw  about  21  feet,  and 
have  a  speed  of  8  to  9  knots.  This  and 
all  the  vessels  to  be  referred  to  in  this 
class  are  iron-clad  from  end  to  end,  and 
from  the  upper  deck  to  4  or  5  feet  be- 
low the  water-line.  The  Roanoke's 
plates  (sohd)  are  4^  inches  thick,  ex- 
cept at  the  ends,  where  they  are  3J,  and 
are  backed  with  30  inches  of  oak.  She 
has  three  turrets  upon  her  main-deck, 
each  21  feet  in  diameter  inside,  9  feet 
high,  and  composed  of  11  thicknesses  of 
1-inch  plates.  Her  armament  is  six  15- 
inch  guns,  two  in  each  turret.  Of  the 
Monitors,  which  are  aU  constructed  of 


iron,  two  now  building  are  to  be  sea- 
going and  very  fast,  and  are  to  act  as 
rams,  like  several  of  the  other  vessels  de- 
scribed. One  of  these,  the  Puritan,  is  340 
feet  long,  52  feet  wide,  and  22  feet  deep, 
and  will  draw  20  feet.  The  armor  of 
her  hull,  lOi  inches  thick,  composed 
mostly  of  1-inch  plates  and  3  feet  of 
oak  backing,  projects  beyond  her  sides 
by  the  amount  of  its  thickness,  and  ovei'- 
hangs,  forming  a  solid  ram  16  feet  long 
at  the  bow.  The  whole  upper  struct- 
ure also  overhangs  the  stern,  and  pro- 
tects the  screw  and  rudder.  This  ves- 
sel will  carry  two  turrets,  28  feet  in  di- 
ameter inside,  9  feet  high,  and  2  feet 
thick,  composed  of  1-inch  plates.  Each 
turret  contains  two  15-inch  guns.  The 
other  vessel,  the  Dictator,  is  similarly 
constructed,  except  that  it  has  one  tur- 
ret, two  guns,  and  320  feet  length.  The 
upper  (shot-proof)  deck  of  these  ves- 
sels is  2  feet  out  of  water.  The  18 
smaller  Ericsson  vessels,  several  of  which 
are  ready  for  service,  are  18  inches  out 
of  water,  of  light  draught,  and  aboiit  200 
by  45  feet.  Their  side-armor,  laminat- 
ed, is  5  inches  thick,  upon  3  feet  of  oak. 
They  have  one  turret,  like  those  of  the 
Roanoke,  and  carry  one  15-inch  gun 
and  one  11-inch  smooth-bore,  or  a  200- 
pounder  rifle.  The  original  Monitor  is 
1 74  by  44j  feet,  with  5-inch  side-armor, 
and  a  turret  8  inches  thick,  20  feet  in  di- 
ameter inside,  and  armed  with  two  11- 
inch  guns.  These  vessels  of  Ericsson's 
design  are  each  in  fact  two  vessels  :  a 
lower  iron  hull  containing  boilers  and 
machinery,  and  an  upper  scow  over- 
hanging the  ends  and  sides,  forming  the 
platform  for  the  turret,  and  carrying  the 
armor.  The  Onondaga,  now  construct- 
ing, is  an  iron  vessel  of  222  feet  length, 
48  feet  beam,  and  13  feet  depth,  with 
4^Inch  solid  armor  having  no  backing, 
and  without  the  overhanging  top-works 
of  the  Monitors.  She  has  two  turrets, 
like  those  of  the  Roanoke,  and  four  15- 
inch  guns.  Nearly  all  the  vessels  of  Class 
IV.  are  without  spars,  and  have  a  pilot- 
house about  6  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet 
high  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  txurets. 
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The  Englisli  Royal  Sovereign,  3,765 
tons  and  330  feet  length,  and  the  Prince 
Albert,  2,529  tons  and  the  same  length, 
are  razeed  wooden  vessels.  The  for- 
mer carries  5,  and  the  latter  6  of  Cap- 
tain Coles's  turrets  with  inclined  sides, 
each  turret  designed  for  two  110-pound- 
er  breech-loading  xli-mstrong  guns.  The 
class  of  iron  vessels  constructing  to  car- 
ry two  of  Coles's  turrets  are  175  feet 
long,  having  42  feet  beam,  24  feet  depth, 
17  feet  draught,  and  990  tons  displace- 
ment. ■  All  these  English  vessels  are 
much  higher  out  of  water  than  Erics- 
son's. 

Besides  these  classes,  there  is  the  va- 
riety of  iron-clad  vessels  called  turtles, 
from  their  shape,  —  among  them,  the 
Keokuk  (Whitney  Battery)  1592-  feet 
long,  with  two  stationary  11-inch  gun 
turrets,  —  and  a  class  of  Western  river 
vessels  of  very  light  draught  and  some 
peculiarities  of  construction.  The  lat- 
ter resemble  the  Stevens  Battery  in  the 
shape  and  position  of  their  armor,  but 
carry  then*  guns  within  their  casemates. 

The  Stevens  Battery,  the  Ononda- 
ga, and  the  Keokuk  have  independent 
screw-propellers,  which  will  enable  them 
to  turn  on  their  own  centres  and  to  ma- 
noeuvre much  more  rapidly  and  effec- 
tively in  action  than  vessels  which,  hav- 
ing but  one  propeller,  cannot  change 
their  direction  without  changing  their 
position,  and  are  obliged  to  make  a  long 
circuit  to  change  it  at  all.  This  subject 
is  beginning  to  receive  in  Europe  the 
attention  which  it  merits. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  direction  of  immediate  improve- 
ment in  ordnance  for  iron-clad  warfare 
appears  to  be  the  abandonment  of  cast- 
iron,  except  as  a  barrel  to  be  strength- 


ened by  steel ;  binding  an  inner  tube 
with  low-steel  hoops  ha\nng  a  succes- 
sively increasing  initial  tension  ;  and 
the  use  of  spherical  shot  at  excessive 
velocities  by  means  of  high  charges  of 
powder  in  bores  of  moderate  diameters. 
The  rifling  of  some  guns  is  important, 
not  so  much  to  secure  range  or  accu- 
racy, as  to  fire  elongated  shells  through 
armor. 

The  direction  of  improvement  in  ii-on- 
clad  vessels  appears  to  be  the  concen- 
tration of  armor  at  a  few  points  and 
the  protection  of  the  remainder  of  the 
vessel  from  the  entrance  of  water  by  a 
streak  of  armor  at  the  water-line  and 
numerous  bulkheads,  etc.,  in  distinction 
from  necessarily  thin  and  inefficient 
plating  over  all ;  high  speed  without 
great  Increase  of  weight  of  the  driving 
parts,  by  means  of  improved  engines 
and  boilers  and  high  pressure  ;  the  pro- 
duction of  tenacious  iron  in  large,  thick, 
homogeneous  masses ;  and  the  rapid 
manoeuvring  of  heavy  ordnance  by  ma- 
chinery. 

Injustice  to  himself,  the  writer  deems 
it  proper  to  state,  that  within  the  limits 
of  a  magazine-article  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  enter  Into  the  details,  or  even 
to  give  an  outline,  of  all  the  facts  which 
have  led  him  to  the  foregoing  conclu- 
sions. In  a  more  extended  work  about 
to  be  published  by  Van  Nostrand,  of 
New  York,  he  has  endeavored,  by  pre- 
senting a  detailed  account  of  English 
and  American  experiments,  a  descrip- 
tion and  numerous  illustrations,  derived 
mostly  from  personal  observation,  of  all 
classes  of  ordnance  and  armor  and  their 
fabrication,  and  of  u-on-clad  vessels  and 
their  machinery,  and  a  resume  of  the 
best  professional  opinions,  to  add  some- 
thing at  least  usefully  suggestive  to  the 
general  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
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give  ours  freely ;  they  die  to  redeem 
the  very  brothers  that  slay  them ;  they 
give  their  blood  in  expiation  of  this 
great  sin,  begjm  by  you  in  England, 
perpetuated  by  us  in  America,  and  for 
■which  God  in  this  great  day  of  judg- 
ment is  making  inquisition  in  blood. 

In  a  recent  battle  fell  a  Secession 
colonel,  the  last  remaining  son  of  his 
mother,  and  she  a  widow.  That  moth- 
er had  sold  eleven  children  of  an  old 
slave -mother,  her  servant-..  That  ser- 
vant went  to  her  and  said,'- — "Missis, 
we  even  now.  You  sold  all  my  chil- 
dren. God  took  all  yourn.  Not  one  to 
bury  either  of  us.    Noio,  I  forgive  you." 

In  another  battle  fell  the  only  son  of 
another  widow.  Young,  beautiful,  he- 
roic, brought  up  by  his  mother  in  the 
sacred  doctrines  of  human  liberty,  he 
gave  his  life  an  offering  as  to  a  holy 
cause.  He  died.  No  slave -woman, 
came  to  tell  Ms  mother  of  God's  jus- 
tice, for  many  slaves  have  reason  to 
call  her  blessed. 

Now  we  ask  you.  Would  you  change 
places  with  that  Southern  mother  ? 
"Would  you  not  think  it  a  great  mis- 
fortune for  a  son  or  daughter  to  be 
brought  into  such  a  system?  —  a  worse 
one  to  become  so  perverted  as  to  de- 
fend it  ?  Remember,  then,  that  wish- 
ing success  to  this  slavery-establishing 
effort  is  only  wishing  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  South  all  the  curses 
that  God  has  written  against  oppres- 
sion. Mark  our  loords !  If  we  succeed, 
the  children  of  these  very  men  who  are 
now  fighting  us  will  rise  up  to  call  us 
blessed.  Just  as  surely  as  there  is  a  God 
who  governs  in  the  world,  so  surely  all 
the  laws  of  national  prosperity'follow  in 
the  train  of  equity ;  and  if  we  succeed, 
we  shall  have  delivered  the  children's 
children  of  our  misguided  brethren  from 
the  Avages  of  sin,  which  is  always  and 
everywhere  death. 

And  now,  Sisters  of  England,  think 
it  not  strange,  if  we  bring  back  the 
words  of  your  letter,  not  in  bitterness, 
but  in  deepest  sadness,  and  lay  them 


down  at  your  door.  TVe  say  to  you,  — 
Sisters,  you  have  spoken  well ;  we  have 
heard  you ;  we  have  heeded ;  we  have 
striven  in  the  cause,  even  unto  death. 
We  have  sealed  our  devotion  by  des- 
olate hearth  and  darkened  homestead, 
—  by  the  blood  of  sons,  husbands,  and 
brothers.  In  many  of  our  dwellings  the 
very  light  of  f)ur  lives  has  gone  out ; 
and  yet  we  accept  the  life-long  dark- 
ness as  our  own  part  in  this  great  and 
awful  expiation,  by  which  the  bonds  of 
wickedness  shall  be  loosed,  and  abiding 
peace  established  on  the  foundation  of 
righteousness.  Sisters,  what  have  you 
done,  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ? 

In  view  of  the  decline  of  the  noble 
anti- slavery  fire  in  England,  in  view 
of  all  the  facts  and  admissions  recited 
from  your  own  papers,  we  beg  leave  in 
solemn  sadness  to  return  to  you  your 
own  words : — 

"  A  common  origin,  a  common  faith, 
and,  we  sincerely  believe,  a  common 
cause,  urge  us,  at  the  present  moment,  to 
address  you  on  the  subject "  of  that  fear- 
ful encouragement  and  support  which  Is 
being  afforded  by  England  to  a  slave- 
holding  Confederacy. 

"We: will  not  dwell  on  the  ordinary 
topics,  — Hpn  the  progress  of  civilization, 
on  the  advance  of  freedom  everywhere, 
on  the  rights  and  requirements  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  but  we  appeal  to 
you  very  seriously  to  reflect  and  to  ask 
counsel  of  God  how  far  such  a  state  of 
things  is  in  accordance  with  His  Holy 
Word,  the  inalienable  rights  of  Immor- 
tal souls,  and  the  pure  and  merciful 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 

• "  We  appeal  to  you,  as  sisters,  as 
wivfes,  and  as  mothers,  to  raise  your 
voices  to  your  fellow-citizens,  and  your 
prayers  to  God  for  the  removal  of  this 
affiiction  and  disgrace  from  the  Chria- 
tian  world." 

In  behalf  of  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican women, 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

"Washington,  November  27, 1862. 
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THE   SOLDIERS'   RALLY. 

Oh,  rall_y  round  the  banner,  boys,  now  Freedom's  chosen  sign  1 

See  Avhere  amid  the  clouds  of  war  its  new-born  glories  shine  ! 

The  despot's  doom,  the  slave's  dear  hope,  we  bear  it  on  the  foe  ! 

God's  voice  rings  down  the  brightening  path  !     Say,  brothers,  will  ye  go  ? 

"  My  father  fought  at  Donelson  ;  he  hailed  at  dawn  of  day 

That  flag  full-blown  upon  the  walls,  and  proudly  passed  away." 

"  My  brother  fell  on  Newbern's  shore  ;  he  bared  his  radiant  head, 

And  shouted,  '  On !  the  day  is  won  ! '  leaped  forward,  and  was  dead." 

"  My  chosen  friend  of  all  the  world  hears  not  the  bugle-call ; 

A  bullet  pierced  his  loyal  heart  by  Richmond's  fatal  wall." 

But  seize  the  hallowed  swords  they  dropped,  with  blood  yet  moist  and  red  I 

Fill  up  the  thinned,  immortal  rapks,  and  follow  where  they  led  I 

For  right  is  might,  and  truth  is  God,  and  He  upholds  our  cause, 

The  grand  old  cause  our  fathers  loved,  —  Freedom  and  Equal  Laws  1 

"  My  mother's  hair  is  thin  and  white ;  she  looked  me  in  the  face, 

She  clasped  me  to  her  heart,  and  saidj  '  Go,  take  thy  brother's  place  ! ' " 

"  My  sister  kissed  her  sweet  farewell ;  her  maiden  cheeks  were  wet ; 

Around  my  neck  her  arms  she  threw  ;  I  feel  the  pressure  yet." 

"  My  wife  sits  by  the  cradle's  side  and  keeps  our  little  home, 

Or  asks  the  baby  on  her  knee,  '  When  will  thy  father  come  ?  ' " 

Oh,  woman's  faith  and  man's  stout  arm  shall  right  the  ancient  wrong  I 

So  farewell,  mother,  sister,  wife  !  God  keep  you  brave  and  strong  ! 

The  whizzing  shell  may  burst  in  fire,  the  shrieking  bullet  fly, 

The  heavens  and  earth  may  mingle  grief,  the  gallant  soldier  die  ; 

But  while  a  haughty  Rebel  stands,  no  peace  !  for  peace  is  war. 

The  land  that  is  not  worth  our  death  is  not  worth  living  for ! 

Then  rally  round  the  banner,  boys  !    Rs  triumph  draweth  nigh ! 
See  where  above  the  clouds  of  war  its  seamless  glories  fly  ! 
Peace,  hovering  o'er  the  bristling  van,  waves  palm  and  laurel  fair, 
And  Victory  binds  the  rescued  stars  in  Freedom's  golden  hair  I 
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OVERTURES   FROM  RICHMOND. 

A  NEW  LILLrBURLERO. 

"  "Well,  Uncle  Sam,"  says  Jeff*erson  D.,  ^ 

Lilliburlero,  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  You  '11  have  to  join  my  Confed'racy," 
Lilliburlero,  old  Uncle  Sam. 
Lero,  lero,  that  don't  appear  0,  that  don't  appear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  that  don't  appear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam. 
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"  So,  Uncle  Sam,  just  lay  down  your  arms," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  Then  you  sliall  hear  my  reas'nable  terms," 
Lilliburlero,  etc. 
"  Lero,  lero,  I  'd  like  to  heai;  O,  I  'd  like  to  hear^"  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  I  'd  like  to  hear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam. 

"  First,  you  must  own  I  've  beat  you  in  fight," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  Then,  that  I  always  have  been  in  the  right," 
Lilliburlero,  etc. 
"  Lero,  lero,  rather  severe  O,  rather  severe,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam,' 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  rather  severe,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam. 

"  Then,  you  must  pay  my  national  debts," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  No  questions  asked  about  my  assets," 
Lilliburlero,  etc. 
"  Lero,  lero,  that  's  very  dear  O,  that 's  very  dear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  that 's  very  dear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam. 

"  Also,  some  few  i.  o.  u.s  and  bets," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
'  Mine,  and  Bob  Toombs',  and  Slidell's,  and  Rhett's," 
Lilliburlero,  etc. 
"  Lero,  lero,  that  leaves  me  zero,  that  leaves  me  zero,"  says  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  that  leaves  me  zero,"  says  Uncle  Sam. 

"  And,  by  the  way,  one  little  thing  more," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  You  're  to  refund  the  costs  of  the  war," 
Lilliburlero,  etc. 
"  Lero,  lero,  jitst  what  I  fear  O,  just  what  I  fear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  just  what  I  fear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam. 

*'  Next,  you  must  own  our  Cavalier  blood  !  " 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  And  that  your  Puritans  sprang  from  the  mud  ! " 
Lilliburlero,  etc. 
*'  Lero,  lero,  that  mud  is  clear  O,  that  mud  is  clear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  that  mud  is  clear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam. 

"  Slavery  's,  of  course,  the  chief  corner-stone," 
Lilliburlero,  etc., 

"  Of  our  NEW  CIV-IL-I-ZA-TI-ON  !  " 

Lilliburlero,  etc. 
"  Lero,  lero,  that  's  quite  sincere  O,  that 's  quite  sincere,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  that  's  quite  sincere,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam. 

"  You  '11  understand,  my  recreant  tool," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  You  're  to  submit,  and  we  are  to  rule," 
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Lilliburlero,  etc. 
"  Lero,  lero,  are  n't  you  a  hero  !  are  n't  you  a  hero  !  "  says  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,.  are  n't  you  a  hero  ! "  says  Uncle  Sam. 

"  If  to  these  terms  you  fully  consent," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
*'  I  '11  be  Perpetual  King-President,'^ 
Lilliburlero,  etc. 
"  Lero,  lero,  take  your  sombrero,  off  to  your  swamps  ! "  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  cut,  double-quick  I "  says  old  Uncle  Sam. 


EEVIEWS  AND  LITERAEY  NOTICES. 


Titan:  A  Romance.  Prom  the  German  of 
Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter.  Translat- 
ed by  Charles  T.  Brooks.  In  Two 
Volumes.   Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields. 

Jean  Paul  first  became  one  of  the  no- 
tabilities of  German  literature  after  he  had 
pubhsbed  "  Hesperus,"  a  novel  which  con- 
tains the  originals  of  the  characters  that 
reappear  under  different  names  in  "  Titan." 
His  previous  popularity  did  not  penetrate 
far  within  the  circle  of  scliolars  and  think- 
ers, and  never  knocked  at  the  charmed 
threshold  of  the  Weinaar  set,  whose  taste 
was  controlled  by  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
But  "  Hesperus  "  made  a  great  noise,  and 
these  warders  of  the  German  Valhalla  were 
obliged  to  open  the  door  just  a  crack,  in  or- 
der to  reconnoitre  the  pretentious  arrival. 
Goethe  first  called  the  attention  of  Schiller 
to  the  book,  sending  him  a  copy  while  he 
was  at  Jena,  in  1795.  Schiller  recogniz- 
ed at  once  its  power  and  geniality,  but 
was  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  literary  od- 
ditj',  whose  grotesque  build  and  wajit  of 
finish  rather  depreciated  the  rich  cargo, — 
at  least,  did  not  bring  it  handsomely  into 
port.  The  first  book  of  "  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter  "  had  appeared  the  year  before,  and  that 
was  more  acceptable  to  Schiller,  who  had 
cooled  off  after  Avriting  his  "  Robbers," 
and  was  looking  out  for  the  true  theory 
of  poetry  and  art.  He  and  Goethe  con- 
cluded that  "  Hesperus  "  Avas  worth  lik- 
ing, though  it  was  a  great  pity  the  author 
had  not  better  taste  ;  he  ought  to  come  up 
and  live  with  theiDj  in  an  aesthetic  atmos- 


phere, where  he  could  find  and  admire  his 
superiors,  and  have  his  great  crude  gems 
ground  down  to  brilliant  facets.  Schiller 
said  it  was  the  book  of  a  lonely  and  iso- 
lated man.     It  was,  indeed. 

But  it  was  a  book  which  represented, 
far  more  profoundly  and  healthily  than 
Schiller's  "  Robbers,"  that  revolt  of  men 
of  genius  against  every  species  of  fini- 
cal prescription,  in  literatui-'e  and  society, 
which  ushered  in  the  new  age  of  Germa- 
ny. And  it  expresses  with  uncalculating 
sincerity  all  the  natural  emotions  which  a 
century  of  pedantry  and  Gallic  affectation 
had  been  crowding  out  of  books  and  men. 
It  was  a  charge  at  the  point  of  the  pen 
upon  the  dapper  flunkeys  who  were  keep- 
ing the  door  of  the  German  future ;  the 
brawny  breast,  breathing  deep  with  the 
struggle,  and  pouring  out  great  volumes  of 
feeling,  burst  through  the  restraints  of  the 
time.  He  cleared  a  place,  and  called  all 
men  to  stand  close  to  his  beating  heart, 
and  almost  furiously  pressed  them  there, 
that  they  might  feel  what  a  thing  fi-iend- 
ship  was  and  the  ideal  life  of  the  soul. 
And  as  he  held  them,  his  face  grew  broad 
and  deep  with  humor  ;  men  looked  into  it 
and  saw  themselves,  all  the  real  good  and 
the  absurdly  conventional  which  they  had, 
and  there  was  a  great  jubilation  at  the 
genial  sight. .  And  it  was  as  if  a  lot  of  por- 
ters followed  him,  overloaded  with  quaint  • 
and  curious  khoivledge  gathered  from 
books  of  travel,  of  medicine,  of  history, 
metaphysics,  and  biography,  which  they 
dumped  without  much  concert,  but  just  as 
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BOSTON  HYMN. 

The  word  of  tlie  Lord  by  night 
To  the  watcliing  Pilgrims  came, 
As  they  sat  by  the  sea-side, 
And  filled  their  hearts  with  flame. 

God  said,  —  I  am  tired  of  kings, 
I  suffer  them  no  more  ; 
Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 
The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

Think  ye  I  made  this  ball 

A  field  of  havoc  and  war, 

Where  tyrants  great  and  tyrants  small 

Might  harry  the  weak  and  poor  ? 

My  angel,  —  his  name  is  Freedom, 
Choose  him  to  be  your  king  ; 
He  shall  cut  pathways  east  and  west, 
And  fend  you  with  his  wing. 

Lo  !  I  uncover  the  land 
Which  I  hid  of  old  time  in  the  West, 
As  the  sculptor  uncovers  his  statue. 
When  he  has  wrought  his  best. 

I  show  Columbia,  of  the  rocks 
Which  dip  their  foot  in  the  seas 
And  soar  to  the  aii'-borne  flocks 
Of  clouds,  and  the  boreal  fleece. 

I  will  divide  my  goods, 
Call  in  the  wretch  and  slave  : 
None  shall  rule  but  the  humble, 
And  none  but  Toil  shall  have. 

I  will  have  never  a  noble, 
No  lineage  counted  great : 
Fishers  and  choppers  and  ploughmen 
Shall  constitute  a  State. 

Go,  cut  down  trees  in  the  forest. 
And  trim  the  straightest  boughs  ; 
Cut  down  trees  in  the  forest, 
And  build  me  a  wooden  house. 

Call  the  people  together, 
The  young  men  and  the  sires, 
The  digger  in  the  harvest-field. 
Hireling,  and  him  that  hires. 
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And  here  in  a  pine  state-house 
They  shall  choose  men  to  rule 
In  every  needful  faculty, 
In  church,  and  state,  and  school. 

Lo,  now  !  if  these  poor  men 
Can  govern  the  land  and  sea, 
And  make  just  laws  below  the  SUD, 
As  planets  faithful  be. 

And  ye  shall  succor  men  ; 

'T  is  nobleness  to  serve  ; 

Help  them  who  cannot  help  again  ; 

Beware  from  right  to  swerve. 

I  break  your  bonds  and  masterships, 
And  I  unchain  the  slave  : 
Free  be  his  heart  and  hand  henceforth, 
As  wind  and  wandering  wave. 

I  cause  from  every  creature 
His  proper  good  to  flow  : 
So  much  as  he  is  and  doeth. 
So  much  he  shall  bestow. 

But,  laying  his  hands  on  another 
To  coin  his  labor  and  sweat, 
He  goes  in  pawn  to  his  victim 
For  eternal  years  in  debt. 

Pay  ransom  to  the  owner. 

And  fill  the  bag  to  the  brim. 

Who  is  the  owner  ?     The  slave  is  owner, 

And  ever  was.     Pay  him. 

O  North  !  give  him  beauty  for  rags. 
And  honor,  O  South  !  for  his  shame  ; 
Nevada  !  coin  thy  golden  crags 
With  Freedom's  image  and  name. 

Up  !  and  the  dusky  race 
That  sat  in  darkness  long,  — 
Be  swift  their  feet  as  antelopes, 
And  as  behemoth  strong. 

Come,  East,  and  West,  and  North, 
By  races,  as  snow-flakes, 
And  carry  my  purpose  forth, 
Which  neither  halts  nor  shakes. 

My  will  fulfilled  shall  be. 
For,  in  daylight  or  in  dark. 
My  thunderbolt  has  eyes  to  see 
His  way  home  to  the  mark. 
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The  live  man  of  the  old  Revolution, 
tlie  daring  Hotspur  of  those  troublous 
days,  was  Anthony  Wayne.  The  live 
man  to-day  of  the  great  Northwest  Is 
Lewis  Wallace.  With  all  the  chlvalric 
dash  of  the  stormer  of  Stony  Point,  he 
has  a  cooler  head,  with  a  capacity  for 
larger  plans,  and  the  steady  nerve  to 
execute  whatever  he  conceives.  When 
a  difficulty  rises  in  his  path,  the  diffi- 
culty, no  matter  what  its  projiortions, 
moves  aside  ;  he  does  not.  When  a  river 
like  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati  intervenes 
between  him  and  his  field  of  operations, 
there  Is  a  sudden  sound  of  saws  and  ham- 
mers at  sunset,  and  the  next  morning 
beholds  the  magic  spectacle  of  a  great 
pontoon-bridge  stretching  between  the 
shores  of  Freedom  and  Slavery,  its 
planks  resounding  to  the  heavy  tread 
of  almost  endless  regiments  and  army- 
wagons.  Is  a  city  like  Cincinnati  men- 
aced by  a  hungry  foe,  striding  on  by  for- 
ced marches,  that  foe  sees  his  path  sud- 
denly blocked  by  ten  miles  of  fortifica- 
tions thoroughly  manned  and  armed, 
and  he  finds  it  prudent,  even  with  his 
twenty  thousand  veterans,  to  retreat 
faster  than  he  came,  strewing  the  road 
with  whatever  articles  impede  his  haste. 
Some  few  Incidents  in  the  career  of 
such  a  man,  since  he  has  taken  the 
field,  ought  not  to  be  uninteresting  to 
those  for  whom  he  has  fought  so  brave- 
ly; and  we  believe  his  services,  when 
known,  will  be  appreciated,  otherwise 
we  will  come  under  the  old  ban  against 
Republics,  that  they  are  ungrateful. 

While  returning  from  New  York  at 
the  expiration  of  a  short  leave  of  ab- 
sence, the  first  asked  for  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  General  Wallace 
was  persuaded  by  Governor  Morton  to 
stump  the  State  of  Indiana  in  favor  of 
voluntary  enlistments,  which  at  that 
time  were  progressing  slowly.  Wallace 
went  to  work  in  all  earnestness.  His 
idea  was  to  obtain  command  of  the  new 


levies,  drill  them,  and  take  them  to 
the  field ;  and  this  idea  was  circulated 
throughout  the  State.  The  result  was, 
enlisting  increased  rapidly ;  the  ardor 
for  It  rose  shortly  Into  a  fever,  and  has 
not  yet  abated.  Regiments  are  still 
forming,  shedding  additional  lustre  up- 
on the  name  of  patriotic  Indiana. 

General  Wallace  was  thus  engaged 
when  the  news  was  received  from  Mor- 
gan of  the  Invasion  of  Kentucky  by 
KIrby  Smith.  All  eyes  turned  at  once 
to  Governor  Morton,  many  of  whose 
regiments  were  now  ready  to  take  the 
field,  if  they  only  had  officers  to  lead 
them.  Wallace  came  promptly  to  the 
Governor's  assistance,  and  oifered  to 
take  command  of  a  regiment  for  the 
crisis.  His  ofier  was  accepted,  and  he 
was  sent  to  New  Albany,  where  the 
Sixty-Sixth  Indiana  was  in  camp.  In 
twelve  hours  he  mustered  It,  paid  its 
bounty  money,  clothed  and  armed  it, 
and  marched  it  to  Louisville.  Brigadier- 
General  Boyle  was  in  command  of  Ken- 
tucky. Wallace,  who  is  a  Major-Gen- 
eral,  reported  to  him  at  the  above-nam- 
ed city,  and  a  peculiar  scene  occurred. 

"  General  Boyle,"  said  Wallace,  "  I 
report  to  you  the  Sixty-Sixth  Indiana 
Regiment." 

"  Who  commands  It  ?  "  asked  the 
General. 

"  I  have  that  honor,  Sir,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  You  want  orders,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  me," 
said  Boyle.  "  I  have  no  right  to  order 
you." 

"  That  difficulty  Is  easily  solved," 
Wallace  replied,  with  characteristic 
promptness.  "  I  come  to  report  to  you 
as  a  Colonel.  I  come  to  take  orders  as 
such." 

General  Boyle  consulted  with  his  Ad- 
jutant-General, and  the  result  was  a 
request    that    General   Wallace   would 
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proceed  to  Lexington  with  his  com- 
mand. Here  was  exhibited  the  ready, 
self-sacrificing  spirit  of  a  true  patriot : 
he  did  not  stand  and  wait  until  he  could 
find  the  position  to  which  his  high  rank 
entitled  him,  but  stepped  into  the  place 
where  he  could  best  and  quickest  serve 
his  country  in  her  hour  of  peril. 

While  Wallace  was  still  at  the  rail- 
way-station, he  received  an  order  from 
General  Boyle,  putting  him  in  com- 
mand of  all  the  forces  in  Lexington. 
Here  was  a  golden  opportunity  for  our 
young  commander.  What  higher  hon- 
or could  be  coveted  than  to  relieve  the 
brave  Morgan,  pent  up  as  he  was  with 
his  little  army  in  the  mountain-gorges 
of  the  Cumberland  ?  The  idea  fired 
the  soul  of  Wallace,  and  he  pushed  on 
to  Lexington.  But  here  he  was  sad- 
ly disappointed.  He  found  the  forces 
waiting  there  inadequate  to  the  task  : 
instead  of  an  army,  there  were  only 
three  regiments.  He  telegraphed  for 
more  troops.  Indiana  and  Ohio  re- 
sponded promptly  and  nobly.  In  three 
days  he  received  and  brigaded  nine 
regiments  and  started  them  toward  the 
Gap. 

No  one  but  an  experienced  soldier, 
one  who  has  indeed  tried  it,  can  con- 
ceive of  the  labor  involved  in  such  an 
undertaking.  The  material  in  his  hands 
was,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  magnificently 
raw.  Ofiicers,  from  colonels  to  corpo- 
rals, brave  though  they  might  be  as  li- 
ons, knew  literally  nothing  of  military 
aifairs.  The  men  had  not  learned  even 
to  load  their  guns.  Companies  had  to  be 
led,  like  little  children,  by  the  hand  as 
it  were,  into  their  places  in  line  of  bat- 
tle. There  was  no  cavalry,  no  artille- 
ry. It  happened,  however,  that  guns, 
horses,  and  supplies  intended  for  Islor- 
gan  at  the  Gap  were  in  depot  at  Lex- 
ington. Then  Wallace  began  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  dawn  through  the  dark 
tangle  of  the  wilderness.  Some  kind 
of  order,  prompt  and  immediate,  must 
be  forced  out  of  this  chaos  ;  and  it  came, 
for  the  master-spirit  was  there  to  ar- 
range and  compel.     He  mounted  sev- 


eral hundred  men ,  giving  them  rifles  in- 
stead of  sabres.  He  manned  new  guns, 
procuring  harness  and  ammunition  for 
them  from  Louisville.  Where  there 
were  no  caissons,  he  supplied  wagons. 
But  his  regiments  were  not  his  sole  re- 
liance ;  he  is  a  believer  in  riflemen,  a 
fighting  class  of  which  Kentucky  was 
full.  These  he  summoned  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  was  met  by  a  ready  and 
hearty  response  :  they  came  trooping  to 
him  by  hundreds.  Among  others,  Gar- 
rett Davis,  United  States  Senator,  led 
a  company  of  Home-Guards  to  Lexing- 
ton. In  this  way  General  Wallace 
composed,  or  rather  improvised  a  little 
army,  and  all  without  help,  his  regular 
staff"  being  absent,  mostly  in  Memphis. 

"  Kentucky  has  not  been  herself  in 
this  war,"  exclaimed  General  Wallace ; 
"  she  must  be  aroused ;  and  I  propose 
to  do  it  thoroughly." 

"  How  will  you  do  it  ?  "  asked  a  skep- 
tic. 

"  Easily  enough,  Sir.  Kentucky  has 
a  host  of  great  names.  Kentuckians 
believe  in  great  names.  It  is  to  this 
tune  that  the  traitors  have  carried  them 
to  the  field  against  us.  I  will  take  with 
me  to  the  field  all  the  men  living,  old 
and  young,  who  have  made  those  names 
great.  Buckner  took  the  young  Crit^ 
tendens  and  Clays  ;  by  Heaven,  I  '11 
take  their  fathers  !  " 

"  But  they  can't  march." 

"  I  '11  haul  them,  then." 

"  They  can  be  of  no  service  in  that 
way." 

"  But  the  magic  of  their  names  !  " 
exclaimed  Wallace.  "  What  will  the 
young  Kentuckians  say,  when  they  hear 
John  J.  Crittenden,  Leslie  Combs,  Rob- 
ert Breckenridge,  Tom  Clay,  Garrett 
Davis,  Judge  Goodloe,  and  fathers  of 
that  kind,  are  going  down  to  battle  with 
me  ?  " 

The  skeptics  held  their  peace. 

General  Wallace  now  constituted  a 
volunteer  staff".  Wadsworth,  M.  C.  from 
Maysville  district,  was  his  adjutant- 
general.  Brand,  Gratz,  Goodloe,  and 
young  Tom  Clay  vrere  his  aids.     Old 
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Tom  Clay,  John  J.  Crittenden,  Leslie 
Combs,  Judge  Goodloe,  Garrett  Davis, 
were  all  prepared  and  going,  wlien  Gen- 
eral Wallace  was  suddenly  relieved  of 
Ms  command  by  General  Nelson. 

Without  instituting  any  comparison 
between  these  two  generals,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  supersession  of  Wallace 
by  Nelson  at  that  moment  was  most  un- 
fortunate and  untimely,  as  the  sequel 
proved,  fraught  as  it  was  with  disas- 
trous consequences.  The  circumstan- 
ces were  these. 

Scott's  Rebel  cavalry  had  whipped 
Metcalf 's  regiment  of  Loyalists  at  Big 
Hill,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  be- 
yond Richmond,  Kentucky,  and  follow- 
ed them  to  within  four  miles  of  that 
town,  where  they  were  stopped  by 
Lenck's  brigade  of  infantry.  The  affair 
was  reported  to  Wallace,  with  the  num- 
ber and  situation  of  the  enemy.  He  at 
once  took  prompt  measures  to  meet  the 
exigence  of  the  situation.  He  could 
throw  Lenck's  and  Clay's  brigades  up- 
on the  Rebel  front  ;  the  brigade  at 
Nicholasville  could  take  them  in  flank 
by  crossing  the  Kentucky  River  at 
Tait's  Ford ;  while,  by  uniting  Clay 
Smith's  command  with  that  of  Jacob, 
then  en  route  for  Nicholasville,  he  could 
plant  seventeen  hundred  cavalry  In 
their  rear  between  Big  Hill  and  Mount 
Vernon. 

The  enemy  at  this  time  were  at  least 
twenty  miles  In  advance  of  their  sup- 
ports, and  a  night's  march  would  have 
readily  placed  the  several  forces  men- 
tioned in  position  to  attack  them  by 
daylight.  This  was  Wallace's  plan,  — 
simple,  feasible,  and  soldier-like.  All 
his  orders  were  given.  A  supply-train 
with  extra  ammunition  and  abundant 
rations  was  in  line  on  the  road  to  Rich- 
mond. Clay's  brigade  was  drawn  up 
ready  to  move,  and  General  Wallace's 
horse  was  saddled.  He  was  writing  a 
last  order  in  reference  to  the  city  of 
Lexington  in  his  absence,  and  direct- 
ing the  officer  left  In  charge  to  forward 
regiments  to  him  at  Richmond  as  fast 
as  they  should  arrive,  when  General 


Nelson  came  and  instantly  took  the 
command.  Fifteen  minutes  more  and 
General  Wallace  would  have  been  on 
the  road  to  Richmond  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  his  plan  of  attack.  The 
supersession  was,  of  course,  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment ;  yet  he  never  grumbled  or 
demurred  in  the  least,  but,  like  a  true 
soldier  who  knows  his  duty,  offered  that 
evening  to  serve  his  successor  in  any 
capacity,  a  generosity  which  General 
Nelson  declined.  The  well-conceived 
plan  which  Wallace  had  matured  fail- 
ed for  the  simple  reason,  that,  instead 
of  marching  to  execute  it  that  night, 
as  common  sense  would  seem  to  have 
dictated.  Nelson  did  not  leave  Lexing- 
ton until  the  next  day  at  one  o'clock ; 
and  at  daylight,  when  the  attack  was 
to  have  been  made,  the  Rebel  leader, 
Scott,  discovered  his  danger,  and  wise- 
ly retreated,  finding  nobody  In  his  rear. 
The  result  was.  Nelson  went  to  Rich- 
mond and  was  defeated.  It  is  possible 
that  the  same  result  might  have  follow- 
ed Wallace  ;  but  by  those  competent  to 
judge  it  is  thought  otherwise. 

He  had  a  plan  adapted  to  the  troops 
he  was  leading,  who,  although  very 
raw,  would  have  been  invincible  be- 
hind breastworks,  as  American  troops 
have  always  shown  themselves  to  be. 
Wallace  never  Intended  arraying  these 
inexperienced  men  in  the  open  field 
against  the  veteran  troops  of  the  Reb- 
els. Neither  did  he  intend  they  should 
dig.  He  had  collected  large  quantities 
of  intrenching  tools,  and  was  rapidly 
assembling  a  corps  of  negroes,  nearly 
five  hundred  of  whom  he  had  already 
in  waiting  In  Morgan's  factory,  all  pre- 
pared to  follow  his  column,  armed  with 
spades  and  picks.  In  Madison  Coun- 
ty he  Intended  getting  at  least  five 
hundred  more.  "  I  will  march,"  he 
said,  "  like  Csesar  in  Gaul,  and  in- 
trench my  camp  every  night.  If  I  am 
attacked  at  any  time  In  too  great  num- 
bers, I  can  drop  back  to  my  nearest 
works,  and  wait  for  reinforcements." 
Such  was  his  plan,  and  those  who  know 
him  believe  firmly  that  he  could  have 
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been  at  tlie  Cumberland  Gap  in  time 
not  only  to  succor  our  little  army  tbere, 
but  to  have  prevented  the  destruction 
and  evacuation  of  that  very  important 
post. 

Wallace,  finding  himself  thus  sud- 
denly superseded,  his  plans  ignored, 
and  his  voluntary  service  bluffly  refus- 
ed, left  Lexington  for  Cincinnati.  While 
there  the  Battle  of  Richmond  was  fought, 
the  disastrous  results  of  which  are  still 
too  fresh  in  the  public  mind  to  require 
repeating.  Nelson,  who  did  not  arrive 
upon  the  field  until  the  day  was  about 
lost,  and  only  in  time  to  use  his  sword 
against  his  own  men  in  a  fruitless  en- 
deavor to  rally  them,  received  a  flesh- 
wound,  and  hastened  back  the  same  night 
to  Cincinnati,  leaving  many  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field,  and  thousands  of 
our  brave  boys  prisoners  to  be  paroled 
by  the  Rebels.  These  are  simple  mat- 
ters of  record,  and  are  not  here  set  down 
in  any  spirit  of  prejudice,  or  to  throw  a 
shadow  upon  the  memory  of  the  mis- 
guided, unfortunate,  but  courageous 
Nelson. 

At  this  juncture  Qeneral  Wallace 
was  again  ordered  to  Lexington,  this 
time  by  General  Wright,  a  general  whose 
gentlemanly  bearing  in  all  capacities 
makes  him  an  ornament  to  the  American 
army.  Wallace  was  ordered  thither  to 
resume  command  of  the  forces ;  but  on 
arriving  at  Paris,  the  order  was  coun- 
termanded, and  he  was  sent  back  to 
take  charge  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 
Shrewdly  suspecting  that  our  forces 
'  would  evacuate  Lexington,  he  hastened 
to  his  new  post.  General  Wright  was 
at  that  time  in  Louisville.  On  his  way 
back,  Wallace  was  asked  by  one  of  his 
aids,, — 

"  Do  you  believe  the  enemy  will 
come  to  Cincinnati  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  Kirby  Smith 
will  first  go  to  Frankfort.  He  must 
have  that  place,  if  possible,  for  the  po- 
litical effect  it  will  have.  If  he  gets  it, 
he  will  surely  come  to  Cincinnati.  He 
is  an  idiot,  if  he  does  not.  Here  is  the 
material  of  war, — goods,  groceries,  salt, 


supplies,  machinery,  etc.,  —  enough  to 
restock  the  whole  bogus  Confederacy." 

"  ^"NTiat  are  you  going  to  do  ?  You 
have  nothing  to  defend  the  city  with." 

"  I  will  show  you,"  was  the  reply. 

Within  the  first  half-hour  after  his 
ari-ival  in  Cincinnati,  General  Wallace 
wrote  and  sent  to  the  daily  papers  the 
following  proclamation,  which  fully  and 
clearly  develops  his  whole  plan. 

"  PEOCLAMATIOSr.  ^ 

"  The  undersigned,  by  order  of  Ma- 
jor-General  Wright,  assumes  command 
of  Cincinnati,  Covington,  and  Newport. 

"  It  is  but  fair  to  inform  the  citizens, 
that  an  active,  daring,  and  powerful  en- 
emy threatens  them  with  every  conse- 
quence of  war ;  yet  the  cities  must  be 
defended,  and  their  inhabitants  must 
assist  in  the  preparation. 

"  Patriotism,  duty,  honor,  self-preser- 
vation, call  them  to  the  labor,  and  it 
must  be  performed  equally  by  all  classes. 

"  First.  All  business  must  be  suspend- 
ed at  nine  o'clock  to-day.  Every  busi- 
ness-house must  be  closed. 

"  Second.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Mayor,  the  citizens  must,  within  an  hour 
after  the  suspension  of  business,  (ten 
o'clock,  A.  M.,)  assemble  in  convenient 
public  places  ready  for  orders.  As  soon 
as  possible  they  will  then  be  assigned 
to  their  work. 

"  This  labor  ought  to  be  that  of  love, 
and  the  undersigned  trusts  and  believes 
it  will  be  so.    Anyhow,  it  must  be  done. 

"  The  willing  shall  be  properly  cred- 
ited ;  the  unwilling  promptly  visited. 
The  principle  adopted  is.  Citizens  for 
the  labor,  soldiers  for  the  battle. 

"  Third.  The  ferry-boats  will  cease 
plying  the  river  after  four  o'clock,  A.  m., 
until  further  orders. 

"  Martial  law  is  hereby  proclaimed 
in  the  three  cities  ;  but  until  they  can 
be  relieved  by  the  military,  the  injunc- 
tions of  this  proclamation  will  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  poKce. 

"  Lewis  Wallace, 
"  Maj.-Gen'r'l  Commanding." 
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Could  anything  be  bolder  and  more 
to  the  purpose  ?  It  placed  Cincinnati 
under  martial  la^w.  It  totally  suspend- 
ed business,  and  sent  every  citizen,  with- 
out distinction,  to  the  ranks  or  into  the 
trenches.  "  Citizens  for  labor,  soldiers 
for  battle,"  was  the  principle  underlying 
the  whole  plan,  —  a  motto  by  which  he 
reached  every  able-bodied  man  in  the 
metropolis,  and  united  the  energies  of 
forty  thousand  people,  —  a  motto  origi- 
nal with  himself,  and  for  which  he  should 
have  the  credit. 

Imagine  the  astonishment  that  seized 
the  city,  when,  in  the  morning,  this  bold 
proclamation  was  read,  —  a  city  unused 
to  the  din  of  war  and  its  impediments. 
As  yet  there  was  no  word  of  an  advance 
of  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Cincin- 
nati. It  was  a  question  whether  they 
would  come  or  not.  Thousands  did  not 
believe  in  the  impending  danger ;  yet 
the  proclamation  was  obeyed  to  the  let- 
ter, and  this,  too,  when  there  was  not  a 
regiment  to  enforce  it.  The  secret  is 
easy  of  comprehension :  it  was  the  uni- 
versal confidence  reposed  in  the  man 
who  issued  the  order ;  and  he  was  equal- 
ly confident,  not  only  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, but  in  the  people  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal. 

"If  the  enemy  should  not  come  after 
all  this  fuss,"  said  one  of  the  General's 
friends,  "  you  will  be  ruined." 

"Very  well,"  he  replied;  "but  they 
will  come.  And  if  they  do  not,  it  will 
be  because  this  same  fuss  has  caused 
them  to  think  better  of  it." 

The  ten  days  ensuing  will  be  forever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  city  of 
Cincinnati.  The  cheerful  alacrity  with 
which  the  people  rose  en  masse  to  swell 
the  ranks  and  crowd  into  the  trenches 
was  a  sight  worth  seeing,  and  being  seen 
could  not  readily  be  forgotten. 

Here  were  the  representatives  of  all 
nations  and  classes.  The  sturdy  Ger- 
man, the  lithe  and  gay-hearted  Irishman, 
went  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defence  of 
their  adopted  country.  The  man  of 
money,  the  man  of  law,  the  merchant, 
the  artist,  and  the  artisan  swelled  the 


lines  hastening  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, armed  either  with  musket,  pick, 
or  spade.  Added  to  these  was  seen 
Dickson's  long  and  dusky  brigade  of 
colored  men,  cheerfully  wending  their 
way  to  labor  on  the  fortifications,  evi- 
dently holding  it  their  especial  right  to 
put  whatever  impediments  they  could 
in  the  northward  path  of  those  whom 
they  considered  their  own  peculiar  foe. 
But  the  pleasantest  and  most  pictu- 
resque sight  of  those  remarkable  days 
was  the  almost  endless  stream  of  sturdy 
men  who  rushed  to  the  rescue  from  the 
rural  districts  of  the  State.  These  were 
known  as  the  "  Squin-el-Hunters."  They 
came  in  files  numbering  thousands  upon 
thousands,  in  all  kinds  of  costumes,  and 
armed  with  all  kinds  of  fire-arms,  but 
chiefly  the  deadly  rifle,  which  they  knew 
so  well  how  to  use.  Old  men,  middle- 
aged  men,  young  men,  and  often  mere 
boys,  like  the  "minute-men"  of  the  old 
Revolution,  they  left  the  plough  in  the 
furrow,  the  flail  on  the  half- threshed 
sheaves,  the  unfinished  Iron  upon  the  an- 
vil,— in  short,  dropped  all  their  pecu- 
liar avocations,  and  with  their  leathern 
pouches  full  of  bullets  and  their  ox- 
horns  full  of  powder,  poured  into  the 
city  by  every  highway  and  by-way  in 
such  numbers  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  State  of  Ohio  were  peopled  only 
with  hunters,  and  that  the  spirit  of  Dan- 
iel Boone  stood  upon  the  hills  opposite 
the  town  beckoning  them  into  Ken- 
tucky. The  pontoon-bridge,  which  had 
been  begun  and  completed  between  sun- 
down and  sundown,  groaned  day  and 
night  with  the  perpetual  stream  of  life 
all  setting  southward.  In  three  days 
there  were  ten  miles  of  intrenchments 
lining  the  hills,  making  a  semicircle 
from  the  river  above  the  city  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  below  ;  and  these 
were  thickly  manned  from  end  to  end, 
and  made  terrible  to  the  astonished 
enemy  by  black  and  frowning  cannon. 
General  Heath,  with  his  twenty  thou- 
sand Kebel  veterans,  flushed  with  their 
late  success  at  Richmond,  drew  up  be- 
fore these  formidable  preparations,  and 
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deemed  it  prudent  to  take  tlie  mat- 
ter into  serious  consideration  before 
making  the  attack. 

Our  men  were  eagerly  awaiting  tlieir 
approach,  thousands  in  rifle-pits  and 
tens  of  thousands  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  fortifications,  while  our  scouts 
and  pickets  were  skirmishing  with  their 
outposts  in  the  plains  in  front.  Should 
the  foe  make  a  sudden  dash  and  carry 
any  point  of  our  lines,  it  was  thought  by 
some  that  nothing  would  prevent  them 
from  entering  Cincinnati. 

But  for  this  also  provision  was  made. 
The  river  about  the  city,  above  and 
below,  was  well  protected  by  a  flotilla 
of  gun-boats  improvised  from  the  swarm 
of  steamers  which  lay  at  the  wharves. 
A  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  such  as  they 
had  not  dreamed  of,  would  have  played 
upon  their  advancing  columns,  while 
our  regiments,  pouring  down  from  the 
fortifications,  would  have  fallen  upon 
their  rear.  The  shrewd  leaders  of  the 
Rebel  army  were  probably  kept  well 
posted  by  traitors  within  our  own  lines 
in  regard  to  the  reception  prepared  for 
them,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  dark- 
ness of  night  and  the  violence  of  a  thun- 
der-storm, made  a  hasty  and  ruinous 
retreat.  Wallace  was  anxious  to  fol- 
low them,  and  was  confident  of  success, 
but  was  overruled  by  those  higher  in 
authority. 

The  address  which  he  now  published 
to  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  Covington, 
and  Newport  was  manly  and  well-de- 
served.    He  said, — 

"  For  the  present,  at  least,  the  en- 
emy ha?  fallen  back,  and  your  cities  are 
safe.  It  is  the  time  for  acknowledg- 
ments. I  beg  leave  to  make  you  mine. 
When  I  assumed  command,  there  was 
nothing  to  defend  you  with,  except  a 
few  half-finished  works  and  some  dis- 
mounted guns ;  yet  I  was  confident. 
The  energies  of  a  great  city  are  bound- 
less ;  they  have  only  to  be  aroused, 
united,  and  directed.  You  were  ap- 
pealed to.  The  answer  will  never  be 
forgotten.     Paris  may  have  seen  some- 


thing like  it  in  her  revolutionary  days, 
but  the  cities  of  America  never  did. 
Be  proud  that  you  have  given  them  an 
example  so  splendid.  The  most  com- 
mercial of  people,  you  submitted  to  a 
total  suspension  of  business,  and  with- 
out a  murmur  adopted  my  principle, 
'  Citizens  for  labor,  soldiers  for  battle.' 
In  coming  times,  strangers  viewing  the 
works  on  the  hills  of  Newport  and  Cov- 
ington will  ask,  '  Who  built  these  in- 
trenchments  ? '  You  can  answer,  '  We 
built  them.'  If  they  ask,  '  Who  guard- 
ed them  ? '  you  can  reply,  '  We  help- 
ed in  thousands.'  If  they  inquire  the 
result,  your  answer  will  be,  '  The  ene- 
my came  and  looked  at  them,  and  stole 
away  in  the  night.'  You  have  won 
much  honor.  Keep  your  organizations 
ready  to  win  more.  Hereafter  be  al- 
ways prepared  to  defend  yourselves. 
"  Lewis  Wallace, 

"  Maj.-Gen'r'l." 

It  can  safely  be  claimed  for  our  young 
General,  that  he  was  the  moving  spirit 
which  inspired  and  directed  the  people, 
and  thereby  saved  Cincinnati  and  the 
surrounding  cities,  and,  in  the  very  face 
of  Heath  and  his  victorious  horde  from 
Richmond,  organized  a  new  and  formi- 
dable army.  That  the  citizens  fully 
indorsed  this  was  well  exemplified  on 
the  occasion  of  his  leading  back  into 
the  metropolis  a  number  of  her  volun- 
teer regiments  when  the  danger  was 
over.  They  lined  the  streets,  crowded 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  filled  the 
air  with  shouts  of  applause,  in  honor 
of  the  great  work  he  had  done. 

In  writing  this  notice  of  Wallace  and 
the  siege,  we  have  had  no  intention  to 
overlook  the  services  of  his  co-laborers, 
especially  those  rendered  to  the  West 
by  the  gallant  Wright,  who  holds  com- 
mand of  the  department.  The  writer 
has  attempted  to  give  what  came  di- 
rectly under  his  own  observation,  and 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  core  of  the 
matter,  and  consequently  most  interest- 
ing to  the  public. 
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seen  of  tlaem  there  it  became  evident 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  force,  so 
perfected  in  every  particular,  would 
hereafter  greatly  modify  the  relations 
and  conditions  of  the  defence  and  attack 
of  fortified  works.  The  importance  of 
this  fact  will  impress  the  reader,  when 
he  remembers  how  large  a  part  fortress- 
es have  played  in  warfare  since  1815, 
and  especially  when  he  glances  at  the 
tendency  everywhere  perceptible  now 
toward  transforming  military  strong- 
holds into  great  intrenched  camps,  as 
revealed  at  Antwerp  in  Belgium,  Fred- 
ericia  in  Denmark,  Buda  and  Comorn  in 
Hungary,  Peschiera,  Mantua,  Venice, 
Verona,  and  Rome  in  Italy,  Silistria  and 
Sebastopol  in  the  East,  and  Washing- 
ton, Manassas,  and  Richmond  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Other  nations  have  not  been  slow  to 
follow  French  example.  Russia  is  rap- 
idly manufacturing  rifled  pieces  for 
her  service ;  England  is  providing  her 
whole  army  with  the  Minie  musket,  and 
Austria  and  Prussia  are  applying  in- 
ventions of  their  own  to  the  armament 
of  corps  organized  and  trained  on  the 
principle  of  the  French  Chasseurs. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to 
have  remarked,  not  long  before  his 
death,  while  speaking  of  the  English 
troops,  that  they  had,  indeed,  adopted 
the  new  musket,  but  that  it  would  be 
physically  diflicult  for  them  to  trans- 
form themselves  into  light  infantry. 
The  same  observation  will  undoubted- 
ly apply  to  all  the  Continental  nations 
excepting  the  French ;  but  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  while  we  could  muster  the 
finest  heavy  troops  In  the  world,  we 
have  also  the  most  abundant  material 
for  just  such  light  infantry  as  those  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  sketch. 

The  Chasseurs  are  not  merely  distin- 
guished as  perfect  light  infantry,  but 
they  also  form  excellent  troops  of  the 
line.  By  the  weight  of  their  fire,  they 
are  capable  of  producing  In  battles  and 
sieges  efi"ects  unknown  before  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene,  and  that  is  the 


great  point,  the  entirely  new  feature 
about  them. 

The  creation  of  these  battalions,  well 
planned  and  happily  executed  as  it  has 
been,  remains  a  most  important  event 
in  military  history.  Consecrated  by 
the  valor  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  France,  it  has 
been  the  signal  and  the  source  of  new 
and  rapid  reforms.  One  of  these  bat- 
talions attached  to  each  infantry  divis- 
ion adds  fresh  force  to  that  fine  clas- 
sification which  first  arose  under  the 
Republic,  and,  although  somewhat  per- 
verted under  the  Empire,  still  remains 
the  basis  of  the  French  grand  organi- 
zation, recalling,  as  it  does,  the  immor- 
tal idea  of  the  Roman  Legion. 

With  the  aid  of  its  example,  and  the 
emulation  inspired  by  the  success  of  the 
Chasseurs,  the  splendid  system  of  the 
French  infantry-service  has  been  com- 
pleted under  the  present  ^Napoleon ; 
and  we  now  behold  the  race  he  rules 
so  disciplined  for  war,  the  respective 
qualities  of  the  North  and  the  South  of 
France,  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  the 
former  and  the  enthusiasm  and  ardor  of 
the  latter,  so  beautifully  blended,  that 
we  may  well  exclaim,  "  Here,  indeed,  is 
a  whole  nation  armed !  in  pedite  ro- 
bur  !  " 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  and  com- 
piler of  this  sketch  would  not  be  ven- 
turing too  far,  perhaps,  were  he  to  re- 
mark that  so  excellent  an  example  can 
be  nowhere  better  followed  than  in  this 
country,  If,  as  would  to-day  appear  a 
certainty,  we  are  to  turn  aside  from  the 
ways  of  peace  to  study  the  art  of  war. 
We  have  here  precisely  the  material 
for  whole  armies  of  light  infantry,  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  their 
equipment  and  instruction,  and,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  region  we  inhabit, 
its  dense  woodlands,  its  wide  savan- 
nas, its  broad  rivers,  and  its  numerous 
ranges  of  rough  mountains,  the  very 
land  in  which  the  tactics  and  marks- 
manship of  the  Chasseurs  would  be  mosf 
available. 
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LATEST  VIEWS   OF  MR.  BIGLOW. 

PRELIMINARY  NOTE. 

[It  is  with  feelings  of  the  liveliest  pain  that  we  inform  our  readers  of  the  death  of  the  Rev- 
erend Homer  Wilbur,  A.  M.,  which  took  place  suddenly,  by  an  apoplectic  stroke,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Christmas  day,  1862.  Our  venerable  friend  (for  so  we  may  venture  to  call  him,  though  we 
never  enjoyed  the  high  privilege  of  his  personal  acquaintance)  was  in  his  eighty-fourth  year, 
naving  been  born  June  1-2,  1779,  at  Pigsgusset  Precinct  (now  West  Jerusha)  in  the  then  Dis- 
trict of  Maine.  Graduated  with  distinction  at  Hubville  College  in  1805,  he  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  with  the  late  Reverend  Preserved  Thacker,  D.  D.,  and  was  called  to  the  charge 
of  the  First  Society  in  Jaalam  in  1809,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

"  As  an  antiquaiy  he  has  probably  left  no  superior,  if,  indeed,  an  equal,"  writes  his  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Reverend  Jeduthuu  Hitchcock,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  facts;  "in 
proof  of  which  I  need  only  allude  to  his  '  History  of  Jaalam,  Genealogical,  Topographical,  and 
Ecclesiastical,'  1849,  which  has  won  him  an  eminent  and  enduring  place  in  our  more  solid  and 
useful  literature.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  his  intense  application  to  historical  studies 
should  have  so  entirely  withdra-\\ni  him  from  the  pursuit  of  poetical  composition,  for  which  he 
was  endowed  by  Nature  with  a  remarkable  aptitude.  His  well-known  hymn,  beginning, 
'  With  clouds  of  care  encompassed  round,'  has  been  attributed  in  some  collections  to  the  late 
President  Dwight,  and  it  is  hardly  presumptuous  to  atfirm  that  the  simile  of  the  rainbow  in  the 
eighth  stanza  would  do  no  discredit  to  that  polished  pen." 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  at  present  for  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's  exceedingly 
valuable  communication.  We  hope  to  lay  more  liberal  extracts  from  it  before  our  readers  at 
an  early  day.  A  summary  of  its  contents  will  give  some  notion  of  its  importance  and  interest. 
It  contains:  1st,  A  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Wilbur,  with  notices  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
pastoral  office,  and  of  eminent  clerical  contemporaries;  2d,  An  obituary  of  deceased,  from  the 
Punkin-Falls  "  Weekly  Parallel " ;  3d,  A  list  of  his  printed  and  manuscript  productions  and 
of  projected  works;  4th,  Personal  anecdotes  and  recollections,  with  specimens  of  table-talk;  5th, 
A  tribute  to  his  relict,  Mrs.  Dorcas  (Pilcox)  Wilbur;  6th,  A  list  of  graduates  fitted  for  different 
colleges  by  Mr.  Wilbur,  with  biographical  memomnda  touching  the  more  distinguished;  7th, 
Concerning  learned,  charitable,  and  other  societies,  of  which  Mr.  Wilbur  was  a  member,  and  of 
those  with  which,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  associated,  with 
a  complete  catalogue  of  such  Americans  as  have  been  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society;  8th,  A  brief 
summary  of  Mr.  Wilbur's  latest  conclusions  concerning  the  Tenth  Horn  of  the  Beast  in  its  spe- 
cial application  to  recent  events,  for  which  the  public,  as  Mr.  Hitchcock  assures  us,  have  been 
waiting  with  feelings  of  lively  anticipation;  10th,  Mr.  Hitchcock's  own  vieAvs  on  the  same  topic; 
and,  11th,  A  brief  essay  on  the  importance  of  local  histories.  It  will  be  apparent  that  the  duty 
of  preparing  Mr.  Wilbur's  biography  could  not  have  fallen  into  more  sympathetic  hands. 

In  a  private  letter  with  which  the  reverend  gentleman  has  since  favored  us,  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Wilbur's  life  was  shortened  by  our  unhappy  civil  war.  It  disturbed  his  stud- 
ies, dislocated  all  his  habitual  associations  and  trains  of  thought,  and  unsettled  the  foundations 
of  a  faith,  rather  the  result  of  habit  than  conviction,  in  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-govern- 
ment. "  Such  has  been  the  felicity  of  my  life,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Hitchcock,  on  the  very  morn- 
ing of  the  day  he  died,  "  that,  through  the  di\-ine  mercy,  I  could  alwaj's  say,  Summnm  nee  me- 
tuo  diem,  nee  qpto.  It  has  been  my  habit,  as  you  know,  on  every  recurrence  of  this  blessed  an- 
niversary, to  read  Milton's  '  Hymn  of  the  Nativity'  till  its  sublime  harmonies  so  dil;ited  my 
soul  and  quickened  its  spiritual  sense  that  I  seemed  to  hear  that  other  song  which  gave  assur- 
ance to  the  shepherds  that  there  was  One  who  would  lead  them  also  in  green  pastures  and  be- 
side the  still  waters.  But  to-day  I  have  been  unable  to  think  of  anything  but  that  mournful 
text,  'I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword,'  and,  did  it  not  smack  of  pagan  presumptuous- 
ness,  could  almost  wish  I  had  never  lived  to  see  this  day." 

Mr.  Hitchcock  also  informs  us  that  his  friend  "lies  buried  in  the  Jaalam  graveyard,  under  a 
large  red-cedar  which  he  specially  admired.  A  neat  and  substantial  monument  is  to  be  erect- 
ed over  his  remains,  with  a  Latin  epitaph  written  by  himself;  for  he  was  accustomed  to  say 
pleasantly  that  there  was  at  least  one  occasion  in  a  scholar's  life  when  he  might  show  the  ad-, 
vantages  of  a  classical  training." 

The  following  fragment  of  a  letter  addressed  to  us,  and  apparently  intended  to  accompany 
Mr.  Biglow's  contribution  to  the  present  number,  was  found  upon  his  table  after  his  decease. — 
Editors  Atlantic  JIon'thia".] 
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To  the  Editors  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Jaalam,  24  ^  Dec^  1862. 

Respected  Sies,  —  The  infirm  state  of  my  bodily  health  would  be  a  sufficient  apology  for 
not  taking  up  the  pen  at  this  time,  wholesome  as  I  deem  it  for  the  mind  to  apricate  in  the  shel- 
ter of  epistolarj-  confidence,  were  it  not  that  a  considerable,  I  might  even  say  a  large,  number 
of  individuals  in  this  parish  expect  from  their  pastor  some  publick  expression  of  sentiment  at 
this  crisis.  Moreover,  Qui  iacitus  ardtt  magis  uritur.  In  trying  times  like  these,  the  besetting 
sin  of  undisciplined  minds  is  to  seek  refuge  from  inexplicable  realities  in  the  dangerous  stimu- 
lant of  angry  partisanship  or  the  indolent  narcotick  of  vague  and  hopeful  vaticination:  fortu- 
naraque  sua  temperat  arbitrio.  Both  by  reason  of  my  age  and  my  natural  temperament,  I  am 
unfitted  for  either.  Unable  to  penetrate  the  inscrutable  judgments  of  God,  I  am  more  than  ever 
thankful  that  my  life  has  been  prolonged  till  I  could  in  some  small  measure  comprehend  His 
mercy.  As  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  at  some  time  render  himself  amenable  to  the  one,  — 
quum  vix  Justus  sit  securus,  —  so  there  is  none  that  does  not  feel  himself  in  daily  need  of  the 
other. 

I  confess,  I  cannot  feel,  as  some  do,  a  personal  consolation  for  the  manifest  evils  of  this  war 
in  any  remote  or  contingent  advantages  that  may  spring  from  it.  I  am  old  and  weak,  I  can 
bear  little,  and  can  scarce  hope  to  see  better  days;  nor  is  it  any  adequate  compensation  to  know 
that  ISTature  is  old  and  strong  and  can  bear  much.  Old  men  philosophize  over  the  past,  but 
the  present  is  only  a  burthen  and  a  weariness.  The  one  lies  before  them  like  a  placid  evening 
landscape;  the  other  is  full  of  the  vexations  and  anxieties  of  housekeeping.  It  maybe  true 
enough  that  miscet  hxc  illis,  prohibetque  CloHio  fortunam  stare,  but  he  who  said  it  was  fain  at 
last  to  call  in  Atropos  with  her  shears  before  her  time;  and  I  cannot  help  selfishly  mourning 
that  the  fortune  of  our  Eepublick  could  not  at  least  stand  till  my  days  were  numbered. 

TibuUus  would  find  the  origin  of  wars  in  the  great  exaggeration  of  riches,  and  does  not 
stick  to  say  that  in  the  days  of  the  beechen  trencher  there  was  peace.  But  averse  as  I  am  by 
nature  from  all  wars,  the  more  as  they  have  been  especially  fatal  to  libraries,  I  would  have  this 
one  go  on  till  we  are  reduced  to  wooden  platters  again,  rather  than  surrender  the  principle  to 
defend  which  it  was  undertaken.  Though  I  believe  Slavery  to  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  by  so 
thoroughly  demoralizing  Northern  politicks  for  its  own  purposes  as  to  give  opportunity  and  hope 
to  treason,  yet  I  would  not  have  our  thought  and  purpose  diverted  from  their  true  object, — 
the  maintenance  of  the  idea  of  Government.  We  are  not  merely  suppressing  an  enormous 
riot,  but  contending  for  the  possibility  of  permanent  order  coexisting  with  democratical  fickle- 
ness; and  while  I  would  not  superstitiously  venerate  form  to  the  sacrifice  of  substance,  neither 
would  I  forget  that  an  adherence  to  precedent  and  prescription  can  alone  give  that  continuity 
and  coherence  under  a  democratical  constitution  which  are  inherent  in  the  person  of  a  despotick 
monarch  and  the  selfishness  of  an  aristocratical  class.  Stetpro  ratione  voluntas  is  as  dangerous 
in  a  majority  as  in  a  tyrant. 

I  cannot  allow  the  present  production  of  my  j'oung  friend  to  go  out  without  a  protest  from 
me  against  a  certain  extremeness  in  his  views,  more  pardonable  in  the  poet  than  the  philoso- 
pher. While  I  agree  with  him  that  the  only  cure  for  rebellion  is  suppression  by  force,  yet  I 
must  animadvert  upon  certain  phrases  where  I  seem  to  see  a  coincidence  with  a  popular  fallacy 
on  the  subject  of  compromise.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  those  who  do  not  see  that  the  vital 
principle  of  Government  and  the  seminal  principle  of  Law  cannot  properly  be  made  a  subject 
of  compromise  at  all,  and  on  the  other  those  who  are  equallj-  blind  to  the  truth  that  without  a 
compromise  of  individual  opinions,  interests,  and  even  rights,  no  society  would  be  possible.  In 
medio  tuiissimus.    For  my  own  part,  I  would  gladly 


Ef  I  a  song  or  two  could  make, 

Like  rockets  druv  by  their  own  burnin', 
All  leap  an'  light,  to  leave  a  wake 

Men's  hearts  an'  faces  skyward  turnin'  !  — 
But,  it  strikes  me,  't  ain't  jest  the  time 

Fer  stringin'  words  with  settisfaction : 
Wut  's  wanted  now  's  the  silent  rhjTne 

'Twixt  upright  Will  an'  downright  Action. 
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Words,  ef  you  keep  'em,  pay  tlieir  keep, 

But  gabble  's  the  sliort  cut  to  ruin  ; 
It  's  gratis,  (gals  kalf-price,)  but  ckeap 

At  no  rate,  ef  it  benders  doin' ; 
Ther'  's  nothin'  wuss,  'less  't  is  to  set 

A  martyr-prem'um  upon  jawrin' : 
Teapots  git  dangerous,  ef  you  sbet 

Their  lids  down  on  'em  with  Fort  Warren. 

'Bout  long  enough  it 's  ben  discussed 

Who  sot  the  magazine  afire, 
An'  whether,  ef  Bob  WickHfFe  bust, 

'T  would  scare  us  more  or  blow  us  higher. 
D'  ye  s'pose  the  Gret  Foreseer's  plan 

Wuz  settled  fer  him  in  town-meetin'  ? 
Or  thet  ther'  'd  ben  no  Fall  o'  Man, 

Ef  Adam  'd  on'y  bit  a  sweetin'  ? 

Oh,  Jon'than,  ef  you  want  to  be 

A  rugged  chap  agin  an'  hearty, 
Go  fer  wutever  '11  hurt  Jeflf  D., 

Nut  wut  '11  boost  up  ary  party. 
Here  's  hell  broke  loose,  an'  we  lay  flat 

AVith  half  the  univarse  a-singein'. 
Till  Sen'tor  This  an'  Gov'nor  Thet 

Stop  squabblin'  fer  the  garding-ingin'. 

It 's  war  we  're  in,  not  politics ; 

It 's  systems  wrastlin'  now,  not  parties ; 
An'  victory  in  the  eend  '11  fix 

Where  longest  will  an'  truest  heart  is. 
An'  wut  's  the  Guv'ment  folks  about  ? 
^  Tryin'  to  hope  ther'  's  nothin'  doin', 

An'  look  ez  though  they  did  n't  doubt 
Sunthin'  pertickler  wuz  a-brewin'. 

Ther'  's  critters  yit  thet  talk  an'  act 

Fer  wut  they  call  Conciliation  ; 
They  'd  hand  a  buff 'lo-drove  a  tract 

When  they  wuz  madder  than  all  Bashan. 
Conciliate  ?  it  jest  means  he  kicked, 

No  metter  how  they  phrase  an'  tone  it ; 
It  means  thet  we  're  to  set  down  licked, 

Thet  we  're  poor  shotes  an'  glad  to  own  it ! 

A  war  on  tick  's  ez  dear  'z  the  deuce, 

But  it  wun't  leave  no  lastin'  traces, 
Ez  't  would  to  make  a  sneakin'  truce 

Without  no  moral  specie-basis  : 
Ef  green-backs  ain't  nut  jest  the  cheese, 

I  guess  ther'  's  evils  thet 's  extremer,  — 
Fer  instance,  —  shinplaster  idees 

Like  them  put  out  by  Gov'nor  Seymour. 
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Last  year,  tlie  Nation,  at  a  word. 

When  tremblin'  Freedom  cried  to  sMeld  her, 
Flamed  weldin'  into  one  keen  sword 

Waitin'  an'  longin'  fer  a  wielder  : 
A  splendid  flash  !  —  an'  how  'd  the  grasp 

With  sech  a  chance  ez  thet  wuz  tally  ? 
Ther'  warn't  no  meanin'  in  our  clasp,  — ■ 

Half  this,  half  thet,  all  shilly-shally. 

More  men  ?    More  Man  !    It 's  there  we  fail ; 

Weak  plans  grow  weaker  yit  by  lengthenin' : 
Wut  use  in  addin'  to  the  tail, 

When  it 's  the  head  's  in  need  o'  strengthenin'  ? 
We  wanted  one  thet  felt  all  Chief 

From  roots  o'  hair  to  sole  o'  stockin', 
Square-sot  with  thousan'-ton  belief 

In  him  an'  us,  ef  earth  went  rockin' ! 

Ole  Hick'ry  would  n't  ha'  stood  see-saw 

'Bout  doin'  things  till  they  wuz  done  with,  — 
He  'd  smashed  the  tables  o'  the  Law 

In  time  o'  need  to  load  his  gun  with ; 
He  could  n't  see  but  jest  one  side,  — 

Ef  his,  't  wuz  God's,  an'  thet  wuz  plenty  ; 
An'  so  his  '■'■  Forrards!"  multiplied 

An  army's  fightin'  weight  by  twenty. 

But  this  'ere  histin',  creak,  creak,  creak, 

Your  cappen's  heart  up  with  a  derrick, 
This  tryin'  to  coax  a  lightnin'-streak 

Out  of  a  half-discouraged  hay-rick. 
This  hangin'  on  mont'  arter  mont' 

Fer  one  sharp  purpose  'mongst  the  twitter,  — 
I  tell  ye,  it  doos  kind  o'  stunt 

The  peth  an'  sperit  of  a  critter. 

In  six  months  where  '11  the  People  be, 

Ef  leaders  look  on  revolution 
Ez  though  it  wuz  a  cup  o'  tea,  — 

Jest  social  el'ments  in  solution  ? 
This  weighin'  things  doos  wal  enough 

When  war  cools  down,  an'  comes  to  writin' ; 
But  while  it  's  makin',  the  true  stuff 

Is  pison-mad,  pig-headed  fightin'. 

Democ'acy  gives  every  man 

A  right  to  be  his  own  oppressor  ; 
But  a  loose  Gov'ment  ain't  the  plan. 

Helpless  ez  spilled  beans  on  a  dresser  : 
I  tell  ye  one  thing  we  might  larn 

From  them  smart  critters,  the  Seceders, — 
Ef  bein'  right  's  the  fust  consarn, 

The  'fore-the-fust  's  cast-iron  leaders. 
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But  'pears  to  me  I  see  some  signs 

Tbet  we  're  a-goin'  to  use  our  senses  : 
Jeff  druT  i;s  into  these  hard  lines, 

An'  ough'  to  bear  his  half  th'  expenses  ; 
Slavery  's  Secession's  heart  an'  will, 

South,  North,  East,  West,  where'er  you  find  it, 
An'  ef  it  drors  into  War's  mill, 

D'  ye  say  them  thunder-stones  sha'n't  grind  it  ? 

D'  ye  s'pose,  ef  Jeff  giv  Mm  a  lick, 

Ole  Hiek'ry  'd  tried  his  head  to  sof 'n 
So  's  't  would  n't  hurt  thet  ebony  stick 

Thet  's  made  our  side  see  stars  so  of 'n  ? 
"  No  ! "  he  'd  ha'  thundered,  "  on  your  knees, 

An'  own  one  flag,  one  road  to  glory  ! 
Soft-heartedness,  in  times  like  these, 

Shows  sof 'ness  in  the  upper  story  1 " 

An'  why  should  we  kick  up  a  muss 

About  the  Pres'dunt's  proclamation  ? 
It  ain't  a-goin'  to  lib'rate  us, 

Ef  we  don't  like  emancipation : 
The  right  to  be  a  cussed  fool 

Is  safe  from  all  devices  human. 
It  's  common  (ez  a  gin'l  rule) 

To  every  critter  born  o'  woman. 

So  ice  're  all  right,  an'  I,  fer  one. 

Don't  think  our  cause  'U  lose  in  vaUy 
By  rammin'  Scriptur'  in  our  gun. 

An'  gittin'  Natur'  fer  an  ally : 
Thank  God,  say  I,  fer  even  a  plan 

To  lift  one  human  bein's  level. 
Give  one  more  chance  to  make  a  man, 

Or,  anyhow,  to  spile  a  devil ! 

Not  thet  I  'm  one  thet  much  expec' 

ISIillennium  by  express  to-morrer ; 
They  will  miscarry,  —  I  rec'lec' 

Tu  many  on  'em,  to  my  sorrer  : 
Men  ain't  made  angels  in  a  day. 

No  matter  how  you  mould  an'  labor  'em,  — 
Nor  'riginal  ones,  I  guess,  don't  stay 

With  Abe  so  of 'n  ez  with  Abraham. 

The'ry  thinks  Fact  a  pooty  thing. 

An'  wants  the  banns  read  right  ensuin' ; 
But  Fact  wun't  noways  wear  the  ring 

'Thout  years  o'  settin'  up  an'  wooin' : 
But,  arter  all.  Time's  dial-plate 

Marks  cent'ries  with  the  minute-finger, 
An'  Good  can't  never  come  tu  late, 

Though  it  doos  seem  to  try  an'  linger. 
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An'  come  wut  will,  I  think  it  's  grand 

Abe  's  gut  his  will  et  last  bloom-furnaced 
In  trial-flames  till  it  '11  stand 

The  strain  o'  bein'  in  deadly  earnest : 

Thet  's  wut  we  want,  —  we  want  to  know 

-  The  folks  on  our  side  hez  the  bravery 

To  b'lieve  ez  hard,  come  weal,  come  woe, 

In  Freedom  ez  JefF  doos  in  Slavery. 

Set  the  two  forces  foot  to  foot, 

An'  every  man  knows  who  '11  be  winner, 
Whose  faith  in  God  hez  ary  root 

Thet  goes  down  deeper  than  his  dinner  : 
Then  't  will  be  felt  from  pole  to  pole. 

Without  no  need  o'  proclamation, 
Earth's  Biggest  Country  's  gut  her  soul 

An'  risen  up  Earth's  Greatest  Nation  ! 
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Slavery  and  Secession  in  America,  Historical 
and  Economical ;  together  with  a  Practical 
Scheme  of  Emancipation.  By  Thoaias 
Ellison,  F.  S.  S.,  etc.  Second  Edi- 
tion :  Enlarged.  With  a  Rejily  to  the 
Fundamental  Arguments  of  Mr.  James 
Spence,  contained  in  his  Work  on  the 
American  Union,  and  Remarks  on  the 
Productions  of  Other  Writers.  With 
Map  and  Appendices.  London  :  Samp- 
son Low,  Son,  &  Co. 

We  have  too  long  delayed  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Ellison's  book.  More  than  a  year  ago, 
before  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  or  Professor  Cairnes 
had  written  in  our  behalf,  before  we  had 
received  a  word  of  sympathy  from  any  rep- 
resentative Englishman,  save  Mr.  John 
Bright,  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
placed  before  the  British  public.  And  we 
could  not  have  asked  for  a  better  inform- 
ed or  more  judicious  defender  than  Mr. 
Ellison.  "  Slavery  and  Secession  in  Amer- 
ica "  is  a  temperate  and  concise  statement 
of  the  essential  features  of  our  national 
struggle.  The  supposed  interest  of  half  a 
million  of  slaveholders  in  the  extension  of 
the  Southern  institution  is  truly  represent- 
ed as  the  cause  of  their  guilty  insurrection 
against  the  liberties  of  their  countrymen. 


Mr.  Ellison  does  not  desire  immediate 
emancipation,  and  wastes  no  sentiment  up- 
on the  sufferings  of  the  negro.  But  the 
economical  and  social  position  of  Slavery 
is  given  with  the  unanswerable  emphasis 
of  careful  figures.  He  traces  the  rise  and 
increase  of  the  institution  in  the  States,  ' 
until  its  disgrace  culminates  in  a  bloody 
rebellion.  He  clearly  shows,  that,  by  ac- 
knowledging the  doctrine  involved  in  Se- 
cession, by  allowing  it  to  govern  the  inter- 
course between  nations,  the  morality  of  so- 
ciety would  be  shaken  from  its  base.  The 
anti-slavery  character  of  the  strife  in  which 
we  are  involved  is  made  to  appear,  —  sla- 
very-diffusion being  the  object  of  the  South, 
slavery -restriction  the  aim  of  the  North.  It 
is  shown  that  the  Secession  ordinances  ut- 
terly failed  to  point  out  a  single  instance 
in  which  the  rights  of  the  Southern  people 
were  infringed  upon  by  the  National  Execu- 
tive ;  also,  that  the  alleged  right  of  Seces- 
sion is  neither  Constitutional,  nor,  when 
backed  by  no  tangible  grievance,  can  it  be 
called  revolutionary.  In  short,  Mr.  Ellison 
takes  the  only  ground  which  seems  possi- 
ble to  loyalists  in  America :  namely,  that 
Secession  —  m  other  words,  the  treason  of 
slaveholders  against  the  Constitution  of 
their  country  —  is  of  necessity  punishable 
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by  law ;  and  that  good  men  of  all  national- 
ities should  unite  in  the  moral  support  of 
a  benignant  government  thus  wantonly  as- 
sailed. 

The  "practical  scheme  of  emancipation  " 
promised  us  in  the  title  cau  hardly  be  said 
to  amount  to  a  scheme  at  all;  but  there 
are  suggestions  worth  attending  to,  if  that 
delicate  matter  might  be  managed  as  we 
would,  not  as  we  must. 

We  have  marked  but  two  passages  for 
a  questioning  comment.  General  Taylor, 
by  an  inadvertency  strange  to  pass  to  a 
second  edition,  is  represented  as  putting 
down  the  South-Carolina  NuUifiers  in  1833. 
Also,  Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  the  New- York 
Correspondent  of  the  London  "  Times,"  is 
quoted  as  having  once  borne  anti-slavery 
testimony.  This  is  certainly  hard.  What- 
ever emoluments  slave -masters  or  their 
allies  may  hereafter  have  it  in  their  power 
to  bestow  this  gentleman  has  fairly  earned. 
If  he  ever  did  say  anything  that  was  dis- 
agreeable to  them,  it  should  not  be  remem- 
bered against  him. 

The  merit  of  Mr.  Ellison's  book  is  nei- 
ther in  rhetoric,  philanthropic  sentiment, 
nor  any  exalted  theory  of  political  philos- 
ophy ;  it  is  in  an  unanswerable  appeal  to 
statistics,  and  a  condensed  statement  of 
facts.  The  work  may  be  commended  to 
all  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 

But  no  conventional  phrases  of  a  book- 
notice  can  express  our  obligations  to  Mr. 
Ellison  and  those  few  of  his  countrymen 
who  have  publicly  rebuked  the  noisy  bit- 
terness of  writers  striving,  with  too  much 
success,  to  debauch  the  sentiment  of  Eng- 
land. Most  dear  to  us  is  an  occasional 
lull  in  that  storm  of  insolence  and  menda- 
city designed  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  august 
and  solemn  championship  of  human  liber- 
ty committed  to  its  charge.  And  let  it  be 
remarked  that  our  expectations  of  English 
approval  were  never  Utopian.  The  great 
principle  involved  in  the  American  con- 
test was  so  far  above  the  level  of  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  men,  that,  even  among 
ourselves,  few  have  been  able  to  transfuse 
it  into  their  daily  consciousness.  We  nev- 
er looked  to  England  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  popular  enthusiasm,  —  hardly, 
perhaps,  for  a  cold  acquiescence.  John 
Bull,  we  said,  is  proverbially  a  grumbler, 
proverbially  indifferent  to  all  alFairs  but  his 
own ;  he  will  be  annoyed  by  tariffs,  and 


plagued  by  scarcity  of  cotton ;  —  what  won- 
der, if  we  are  a  little  misunderstood  1  The 
minor  contributors  to  his  daily  press  will 
not  be  able  to  think  long  or  wisely  of  what 
they  write ;  we  must  be  ready  to  pardon 
a  certain  amount  of  irritation  and  misstate- 
ment. That  such  was  the  feeling  of  in- 
telhgent  Americans  towards  England,  at 
the  beginning  of  our  troubles,  we  have  no 
doubt.  But  for  the  scurrility  heaped  up- 
on us  by  what  claims  to  be  the  higher  Brit- 
ish press  we  were  totally  unprepared,  — 
and  for  this  good  reason,  that  such  mahg- 
nity  of  criticism  as  is  possible  in  Ameri- 
ca could  never  have  suggested  it.  Let  us 
not  be  misunderstood.  We  acknowledge 
the  "  Eowdy  Journal "  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
Brick.  Undoubtedly,  newspapers  exist 
among  us  of  which  the  description  of  Mr. 
Dickens  is  no  very  extravagant  caricature. 
But  their  editors,  if  not  of  notoriously  in- 
famous Ufe,  are  those  whose  minds  are  un- 
enlarged  by  any  generous  education, — 
men  whose  lack  of  grammar  suggests  a 
certain  palliation  of  their  want  of  veracity 
and  good-breeding.  Such  journals  are  sel- 
dom or  never  seen  by  the  large  class  of 
cultivated  American  readers,  and  are  in 
no  sense  representative  of  them.  The 
"  Saturday  Eeview  "  and  "  Blackwood's 
Magazine "  are  said  to  be  conducted  by 
men  of  University  training.  Their  arti- 
cles are  written  in  clear  and  precise  Eng- 
lish, and  often  contain  vigorous  thought. 
They  pubhsh  few  papers  which  do  not 
give  evidence  of  at  least  tolerable  schol- 
arship in  their  writers.  Of  kindred  pe- 
riodicals on  this  side  of  the  ocean  it  may 
be  safely  said,  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
reader  forces  their  criticism  up  to  some 
decent  standard  of  lionest  painstaking. 
We  may  thus  explain  the  bewilderment 
which  came  over  us  at  that  burst  of  vul- 
gar ribaldry  from  the  leading  British  press, 
in  which  the  organs  above  named  have 
achieved  a  scandalous  preeminence.  Vi- 
brating from  the  extreme  of  shallowness  to 
the  extreme  of  sufficiency,  scorning  to  be 
limited  in  abuse  by  adhering  to  any  single 
hypothesis,  the  current  literature  of  Eng- 
land has  gloated  over  the  rebellion  of  Sla- 
very with  the  cynical  chuckles  of  a  sour 
spinster.  Would  that  language  less  strong 
could  express  our  meaning !  President 
Lincoln  —  whatever  may  be  judged  liis 
deficiency  in  resources  of  statesmanship 
—  will  be  embalmed  by  history  as  one  pos- 
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the  liglit  tread  of  the  deer,  and  the  fell 
paw  of  the  lion  ;  crowned  with  a  dome- 
like head,  firm-set,  capacious,  distinc- 
tive, cleanly  cut,  and  covered  with  long, 
flowing,  yellow  hair ;  a  forehead  broad, 
high,  and  rounded,  strongly  and  equal- 
ly marked  by  perception  and  imagina- 
tion, wit  and  fancy  ;  light  blue  eyes, 
capable  of  every  expression,  and  vary- 
ing with  every  mood,  but  generally 
having  a  far,  dim,  dreamy  look  into  va- 
cancy, —  the  gaze  of  the  poet  seeing 
visions  ;  a  firm,  high,  aquiline  nose,  in- 
dicating both  intellect  and  spirit ;  flex- 
ile lips,  bending  to  every  breath  of  pas- 
sion ;  a  voice  of  singular  compass  and 
pliancy,  responding  justly  to  all  his 
wayward  humors  and  all  his  noble 
thoughts,  now  tremulous  with  tender 
passion,  now  rough  with  a  partisan's 
fury ;  a  man  of  strange  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies  every  way  ;  a  hand 
of  iron  with  a  glove  of  silk  ;  a  tiger's 
claw  sheathed  in  velvet;  one  who  fought 
lovingly,  and  loved  fiercely  ;  champion 
of  the  arena,  passionate  poet,  chastiser 
of  brutes,  caresser  of  children,  friend 
of  brawlers,  lover  of  beauty  ;  a  pugilis- 
tic Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  who, 
in  a  thoroughly  professional  way,  gayly 
put  up  his  hands  and  scientifically  floored 
his  man  in  open  day,  at  a  public  fair ;  * 
sometimes  of  the  oak,  sometimes  of  the 
willow  ;  now  bearing  grief  without  a 
murmur,  now  howling  in  his  pain  like 
the  old  gods  and  heroes,  making  all 
Nature  resonant  with  his  cries  ;  know- 
ing nothing  of  envy  save  from  the  re- 
ports of  others,  yet  never  content  to  be 
outdone  even  in  veriest  trifles  ;  a  trop- 
ical heart  and  a  cool  brain ;  full  of 
strong   prejudices    and    fine    charities, 

*  One  who  met  him  many  years  ago  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  the  conclusion  of  a  lecture,  tells  us, 
as  we  write  these  closing  sentences,  of  his 
splendid  figure,  as  he  saw  him  twirl  an  Irish 
shillalah  and  show  off  its  wonderful  properties 
as  an  instrument  of  fun  at  a  fair. 


generous  and  exacting,  heedless  and 
sympathetic,  quick  to  forgive,  slow  to 
resent,  firm  in  love,  transient  in  hate  ; 
to-day  scaling  the  heavens  with  frantic 
zeal,  to-morrow  relaxing  in  long  torpor ; 
fond  of  long,  solitary  journeys,  and  given 
to  conviviality  ;  tender  eyes  that  a  word 
or  a  thought  would  fill,  and  hard  lips  that 
would  never  say  die  ;  a  child  of  Nature 
thrilled  with  ecstasy  by  storm  and  by 
sunshine,  and  a  cultured  scholar  hun- 
gering for  new  banquets  ;  dreamer,  do- 
er, poet,  philosopher,  simple  child,  wis- 
est patriarch  ;  a  true  cosmopolitan,  hav- 
ing largest  aptitudes,  —  a  tree  whose 
roots  sucked  up  juices  from  all  the  land, 
whose  liberal  fruits  were  showered  all 
around ;  having  a  key  to  unlock  all 
hearts,  and  a  treasure  for  each ;  hospita- 
ble friend,  husband-lover,  doting  father ; 
a  boisterous  wit,  fantastic  humorist,  mas- 
ter of  pathos,  practical  joker,  sincere 
mourner ;  always  an  extremist,  yield- 
ing to  various  excess  ;  an  April  day, 
all  smiles  and  tears  ;  January  and  May 
met  together  ;  a  many-sided  fanatic  ;  a 
universal  enthusiast ;  a  large  -  hearted 
sectarian  ;  a  hot-headed  judge  ;  a  strong 
sketch  full  of  color,  with  neutral  tints  no- 
where, but  full  of  fiery  lights  and  deep 
glooms  ;  buoyant,  irrepressible,  fuming, 
rampant,  with  something  of  divine  pas- 
sion and  electric  fire  ;  gentle,  earnest, 
true  ;  a  wayward  prodigal,  loosely  scat- 
tering abroad  where  he  should  bring 
together  ;  great  in  things  indifi'erent, 
and  indiff"erent  In  many  great  ones ;  a 
man  who  would  have  been  far  greater, 
if  he  had  been  much  less,  —  if  he  had 
been  less  catholic  and  more  specific  ; 
immeasurably  greater  In  his  own  per- 
sonality than  in  any  or  all  of  his  deeds 
either  actual  or  possible  ;  —  such  was 
the  man  Christopher  North,  a  Hercules- 
Apollo,  strong  and  immortally  beauti- 
ful, —  a  man  whom,  with  all  his  foibles, 
negligences,  and  ignorances,  we  stop  to 
admire,  and  stay  to  love. 
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"CHOOSE  YOU  THIS   DAY  WHOM  YE   WILL   SERVE." 

Yes,  tyrants,  you  hate  us,  and  fear  while  you  hate 
The  self-ruling,  chain-breaking,  throne-shaking  State  ! 
The  night-birds  dread  morning,  —  your  instinct  is  true,  — 
The  day-star  of  Freedom  brings  midnight  for  you  ! 

Why  plead  with  the  deaf  for  the  cause  of  mankind  ? 
The  owl  hoots  at  noon  that  the  eagle  is  blind  ! 
We  ask  not  your  reasons,  —  't  were  wasting  our  time,  — 
Our  life  is  a  menace,  our  welfare  a  crime  ! 

We  have  battles  to  fight,  we  have  foes  to  subdue,  — 
Time  waits  not  for  us,  and  we  wait  not  for  you  ! 
The  mower  mows  on,  though  the  adder  may  writhe 
And  the  copper-head  coil  round  the  blade  of  his  scythe  ! 

"No  sides  in  this  quarrel,"  your  statesmen  may  urge, 

Of  school-house  and  wages  with  slave-pen  and  scourge  !  — 

No  sides  in  the  quarrel !  proclaim  it  as  well 

To  the  angels  that  fight  with  the  legions  of  hell ! 

They  kneel  in  God's  temple,  the  North  and  the  South, 
With  blood  on  each  weapon  and  prayers  in  each  mouth. 
Whose  cry  shall  be  answered  ?     Ye  Heavens,  attend 
The  lords  of  the  lash  as  their  voices  ascend  ! 

"  O  Lord,  we  are  shaped  in  the  image  of  Thee,  — 
Smite  down  the  base  millions  that  claim  to  be  free, 
And  lend  Thy  strong  arm  to  the  soft-handed  race 
Who  eat  not  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  face  !  " 

So  pleads  the  proud  planter.     What  echoes  are  these  ? 
The  bay  of  his  bloodhound  is  borne  on  the  breeze, 
And,  lost  in  the  shriek  of  his  victim's  despair, 
His  voice  dies  unheard.  —  Hear  the  Puritan's  prayer  ! 

"  O  Lord,  that  didst  smother  mankind  in  Thy  flood, 
The  sun  is  as  sackcloth,  the  moon  is  as  blood, 
The  stars  fall  to  earth  as  untimely  are  cast 
^      The  figs  from  the  fig-tree  that  shakes  in  the  blast ! 

"  All  nations,  all  tribes  in  whose  nostrils  is  breath, 
Stand  gazing  at  Sin  as  she  travails  with  Death  ! 
Lord,  strangle  the  monster  that  struggles  to  birth, 
Or  mock  us  no  more  with  Thy  '  Kingdom  on  Earth '  ! 

"  If  Ammon  and  Moab  must  reign  in  the  land 
Thou  gavest  Thine  Israel,  fresh  from  Thy  hand, 
Call  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  out  of  their  graves 
To  be  the  new  gods  for  the  empire  of  slaves  !  " 
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Whose  God  will  ye  serve,  O  ye  rulers  of  men  ? 

Will  ye  build  you  new  shrines  in  the  slave-breeder's  den  ? 

Or  Isow  with  the  children  of  light,  as  they  call 

On  the  Judge  of  the  Earth  and  the  Father  of  All  ? 

Choose  wisely,  choose  quickly,  for  time  moves  apace,  — 
Each  day  is  an  age  in  the  life  of  our  race  ! 
Lord,  lead  them  in  love,  ere  they  hasten  in  fear 
From  the  fast-rising  flood  that  shall  girdle  the  sphere  ! 
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CHAPTER   V. 

INTKOBUCTION    OF     SLAVERY  —  THE 

SLAVE-TRADE AFRICAN    TRIBES 

THE    CODE    NOIE  —  THE   MULAT- 

TOES. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  present 
to  omit  the  story  of  the  settlement  and 
growth  of  the  French  Colony,  and  of 
the  pernicious  commercial  restrictions 
which  swelled  the  unhapjiy  heritage  of 
the  island,  in  order  that  we  may  reach, 
in  this  and  a  succeeding  article,  the  great 
points  of  interest  connected  with  the 
Negro,  his  relation  to  the  Colony  and 
complicity  with  its  final  overthrow. 

The  next  task  essential  to  our  plan 
is  to  trace  the  entrance  of  Negro  Sla- 
very into  the  French  part  of  the  island, 
to  describe  the  victims,  and  the  legisla- 
tion which  their  case  inspired. 

The  first  French  Company  which  un- 
dertook a  regular  trade  with  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  was  an  association  of 
merchants  of  Dieppe,  without  authority 
or  privileges.  They  settled  a  little  isl- 
and in  the  Senegal,  which  was  called 
St.  Louis.  This  property  soon  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  more  formal  associ- 
ation of  Rouen  merchants,  who  carried 
on  the  trade  tiiri664,  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  the  West -India  Com- 

*  See  Numbers  LVL,  LVIII.,  and  LIX.  of 
this  magazine. 
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pany,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  sell 
their  privileges  for  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty thousand  livres.  This  great  Company 
managed  its  African  business  so  badly, 
that  it  was  withdrawn  from  their  hands 
in  1673,  and  made  over  as  a  special  in- 
terest to  a  Senegal  Company.  The  trade, 
in  palm-oil,  i^ory,  etc.,  was  principally 
with  France,  and  negro  slaves  for  the 
colonies  do  not  yet  appear  in  numbers 
to  attract  attention.*  But  in  1679  this 
Company  engaged  with  the  Crown  to 
deliver  yearly,  for  a  term  of  eight 
years,  two  thousand  negroes,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  French  Antilles. 
This  displaced  a  previous  engagement, 
made  in  1675,  for  the  delivery  of  eight 
hundred  negroes.  The  Company  had 
also  to  furnish  as  many  negroes  for  the 
galleys  at  Marseilles  as  His  Majesty 
should  find  convenient.  And  the  Crown 
offered  a  bounty  of  thirteen  livres  per 
head  for  every  negro,  to  be  paid  in 
"  pieces  of  India." 

This  is  a  famous  phrase  in  the  early 
annals  of  the  slave-trade.  Reckoning 
by   "  pieces "   was    customary   in    the 

*  Du  Tei-tre,  tlie  missionaiy  historian  of  the 
Antilles,  proudly  says,  previously  to  this  date, 
that  the  opinion  of  France  in  favor  of  personal 
liberty  still  shielded  a  French  deck  from  the 
traffic:  "  Selon  les  lois  de  la  France,  qui  ab- 
horre  la  servitude  sur  toutes  les  nations  du 
monde,  et  ou  tons  les  esclaves  recouvrent  heu- 
reusement  la  liberte  perdue,  sitost  qu'ils  y 
abordent,  et  qu'ils  en  touchent  la  terre." 
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transaction  of  business  upon  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Merchandise,  provisions, 
and  presents  to  the  native  princes  had 
their  value  thus  expressed,  as  well  as 
slaves.  If  the  negro  merchant  asked 
ten  pieces  for  a  slave,  the  European 
trader  offered  his  wares  di\dded  into 
ten  portions,  each  portion  being  re- 
garded as  a  "  piece,"  without  counting 
the  jjarts  which  made  it  up.  Thus,  ten 
coarse  blankets  made  one  piece,  a  mus- 
ket one  piece,  a  keg  of  powder  weigh- 
ing ten  pounds  was  one,  a  piece  of  East- 
India  blue  calico  four  pieces,  ten  cop- 
per kettles  one  piece,  one  piece  of 
chintz  two  pieces,  which  made  the  ten 
for  which  the  slave  was  exchangeable  : 
and  at  length  he  became  commercially 
known  as  a  "piece  of  India."  The 
bounty  of  thirteen  livres  was  computed 
in  France  upon  the  wholesale  value  of 
the  trinkets  and  notions  which  were 
used  In  trade  with  Africa. 

The  traffic  by  pieces  is  as  old  as  the 
age  of  Herodotus ;  *  it  was  originally  a 
dumb  show  of  goods  between  two  trad- 
ing parties  ignorant  of  each  other's  lan- 
guage, but  at  length  it  represented  a 
transaction  which  the  parties  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  mention. 

Although  this  second  Senegal  Com- 
pany was  protected  by  the  rigid  exclu- 
sion, under  pain  of  fine  and  confiscation, 
of  all  other  Frenchmen  from  the  trade, 
it  soon  fell  into  debt  and  parted  with 
its  privilege  to  a  third  Company,  and 
this  in  turn  was  restricted  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  Guinea  Company,  so  that  it 
soon  sold  out  to  a  fourth  Senegal  Com- 
pany, which  passed  in  1709  into  the 
hands  of  Rouen  merchants  who  started 
a  fifth ;  and  this  too  was  merged  in  the 
West-India  Company  which  was  formed 
in  1718.  So  little  did  the  agriculture  of 
the  islands,  overstocked  with  engagh, 
justify  as  yet  the  slave-traders  In  the 
losses  and  expenses  which  they  Incur- 
red. 

The  Guinea  Company  was  bound  to 
import  only  one  thousand  yearly  Into  all 
the  French  Antilles ;  but  It  did  not  flour- 
*  Melpomene,  §  196. 


ish  until  it  became  an  Asiento  Company, 
when,  during  the  War  of  Succession,  a 
Bourbon  mounted  the  throne  of  Spain. 
It  was  caWed  Asiento  because  the  Span- 
ish Government  let,  or  farmed  by  treaty, 
the  privilege  of  supplying  its  colonies 
with  slaves.  The  two  principal  articles 
of  this  contract,  which  was  to  expire  in 
1712,  related  to  the  number  of  negroes 
and  the  rent  of  the  privilege.  If  the  war 
continued,  the  French  Company  was 
bound  to  furnish  Spain  with  thirty-eight 
thousand  negroes  during  the  ten  years 
of  the  contract,  but  In  case  of  peace,  with 
forty-eight  thousand.  Each  negro  that 
the  Company  could  procure  was  let  to  it 
for  33^  piastres,  in  pieces  of  India.  In 
consequence  of  this  treaty,  the  ports  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  and  those  In  the  South 
Sea,  from  which  all  other  nations  were 
excluded,  stood  open  to  the  French,  who 
carried  Into  them  vast  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise besides  the  slaves,  and  brought 
home  great  sums  in  coin  and  bars.  The 
raw  gold  and  silver  alone  which  they 
imported  for  the  year  1709  was  reck- 
oned at  thirty  millions  of  livres. 

But  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  Louis 
XIV.,  exhausted  by  an  unprofitable  war, 
relinquished  his  asiento  to  the  English, 
who  were  eager  enough  to  take  it.  It 
was  for  this  advantage  that  Marlbor- 
ough had  been  really  fighting ;  at  least, 
it  was  the  only  one  of  consequence  that 
Blenheim  and  Malplaquet  secured  to  his 
country. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XV.  commenced  in 
1715.  By  letters-patent  which  he  Issued 
on  the  16th  of  January,  1716,  he  granted 
permission  to  all  the  merchants  in  his 
kingdom  to  engage  in  the  African  trade, 
provided  their  ships  were  fitted  out  on- 
ly in  the  five  ports  of  Rouen,  Rochelle, 
Bordeaux,  it^'antes,  and  St.  Malo ;  nine 
ai'tlcles  were  specially  framed  to  encour- 
age the  trade  in  slaves,  as  by  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  all  the  South-Sea  ports  were 
closed  to  the  Frepch,  and  only  their 
own  colonies  remained.  France  no  lon- 
ger made  great  sum's  of  money  by  the 
trade  in  slaves,  but  h^  colonies  began 
to  thrive  and  demand  a  new  species  of 
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of  a  little  child.  5er  taste  for  music 
improved.  She  never  attained  to  Ital- 
ian embroidery  of  sound,  still  less  to 
German  intonations  of  intellect;  but  the 
rude,  monotonous  Indian  chants  gave 
place  to  the  melodies  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Ethiopia.  Her  taste  in  dress 
changed  also.  She  ceased  to  delight  in 
garments  of  scarlet  and  yellow,  though 
she  retained  a  liking  for  bits  of  bright, 
warm  color.  Nature  guided  her  taste 
correctly  in  this,  for  they  harmonized 
admirably  with  her  brown  complexion 
and  lustrous  black  hair.  She  always 
wore  skirts  shorter  than  others,  and 
garments  too  loose  to  impede  freedom 
of  motion.  Bonnets  were  her  utter  aver- 
sion, but  she  consented  to  wear  a  wom- 
an's riding-hat  with  a  drooping  feather. 
Those  outside  the  family  learned  to 
call  her  Mrs.  William  Wharton ;  and 
strangers  who  visited  the  village  were 
generally  attracted  by  her  handsome 


person  and  the  simple  dignity  of  her 
manners.  Her  father-in-law  regard- 
ed her  with  paternal  affection,  not  un- 
mixed with  pride. 

"  Who,  that  did  n't  know  it,"  said  he, 
"  could  be  made  to  believe  this  fine- 
looking  woman  was  once  little  Moppet, 
who  coiled  herself  up  to  sleep  on  the 
floor  of  our  log-cabin  ?  " 

Uncle  George  replied,  — ■ 

"  You  know  I  always  told  you  it  was 
the  nature  of  all  sorts  of  flowers  to  grow, 
if  they  had  plenty  of  genial  air  and  sun- 
shine." 

As  for  A-lee-lah's  little  daughter,  Jen- 
ny, she  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
prettiest  and  brightest  child  in  the  vil- 
lage. Mr.  ^Vliarton  says  her  busy  little 
mind  makes  him  think  of  his  Willie,  at 
her  age ;  and  Uncle  Charles  says  he  has 
no  fault  to  find  with  her,  for  she  has  her 
mother's  beautiful  eyes,  and  wears  her 
hair  "  like  folks." 


A   CALL  TO 

In  the  newspapers  and  magazines  you 
shall  see  many  poems — written  by  wom- 
en who  meekly  term  themselves  weak, 
and  modestly  profess  to  represent  only 
the  weak  among  their  sex  —  tunefully 
discussing  the  duties  which  the  weak  owe 
to  their  country  in  days  like  these.  The 
invariable  conclusion  is,  that,  though 
they  cannot  fight,  because  they  are  not 
men,  —  or  go  down  to  nurse  the  sick 
and  wounded,  because  they  have  chil- 
dren to  take  care  of,  —  or  write  eifec- 
tively,  because  they  do  not  know  how, 
—  or  do  any  great  and  heroic  thing, 
because  they  have  not  the  ability, — 
they  can  pray ;  and  they  generally  do 
close  with  a  melodious  and  beautiful 
prayer.  Now  praying  is  a  good  tiling. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  very  best  thing  in  the 
world  to  do,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  our  having  too  much  of  it :  but  if 
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women,  weak  0r  strong,  consider  that 
praying  is  all  they  can  or  ought  to  do 
for  their  country,  and  so  settle  down 
contented  with  that,  they  make  as  great 
a  mistake  as  if  they  did  not  pray  at  all. 
True,  women  cannot  fight,  and  there  is 
no  call  for  any  great  number  of  female 
nurses ;  notwithstanding  this,  I  believe, 
that,  to-day,  the  issue  of  this  war  de- 
pends quite  as  much  upon  American 
women  as  upon  American  men,  —  and 
depends,  too,  not  upon  the  few  who  write, 
btit  upon  the  many  who  do  not.  The 
women  of  the  Revolution  were  not  only 
Mrs.  Adams,  Mrs.  Reed,  and  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler, but  the  wives  of  the  farmers  and 
shoemakers  and  blacksmiths  every- 
where. It  is  not  Mrs.  Stowe,  or  Mrs. 
Howe,  or  IVIiss  Stevenson,  or  Miss  Dix, 
alone,  who  is  to  save  the  country,  but 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  who  are 
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at  this  moment  darning  stockings,  tend- 
ing babies,  sweeping  floors.  It  is  to 
tliem  I  speak.  It  is  they  whom  I  wish 
to  get  hold  of;  for  in  their  hands  lies 
slumbering  the  future  of  this  nation. 

The  women  of  to-day  have  not  come 
Tip  to  the  level  of  to-day.  They  do  not 
stand  abreast  with  its  issues.  They  do 
not  rise  to  the  height  of  its  great  argu- 
ment. I  do  not  forget  what  you  have 
done.  I  have  beheld,  O  Dorcases,  with 
admiration  and  gratitude,  the  coats  and 
garments,  the  lint  and  bandages,  which 
you  have  made.  Tender  hearts,  if  you 
could  have  finished  the  war  with  your 
needles,  it  would  have  been  finished 
long  ago ;  but  stitching  does  not  crush 
rebellion,  does  not  annihilate  treason, 
or  hew  traitors  in  pieces  before  the 
Lord.  Excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  it 
stops  fearfully  short  of  the  goal.  This 
ought  ye  to  do,  but  there  are  other 
things  which  you  ought  not  to  leave 
undone.  The  war  cannot  be  finished 
bj'  sheets  and  pillow-cases.  Sometimes 
I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  it  cannot 
be  finished  till  we  have  flung  the^i^alj 
away.  When  I  read  of  the  Rebels  fight- 
ing bare-headed,  bare-footed,  haggard, 
and  unshorn,  in  rags  and  filth,  —  fight- 
ing bravely,  heroically,  successfully, — I 
am  ready  to  make  a  burnt-offering  of 
our  stacks  of  clothing.  I  feel  and  fear 
that  we  must  come  down,  as  they  have 
done,  to  a  recklessness  of  all  incident- 
als, down  to  the  rough  and  rugged  fast- 
nesses of  life,  down  to  the  very  gates  of 
death  itself,  before  we  shall  be  ready 
and  worthy  to  win  victories.  Yet  it  is 
not  so,  for  the  hardest  fights  the  earth 
has  ever  known  have  been  made  by  the 
delicate-handed  and  purple-robed.  So, 
in  the  ultimate  analysis,  it  is  neither 
gold-lace  nor  rags  that  overpower  ob- 
stacles, but  the  fiery  soul  that  consumes 
both  in  the  intensity  of  its  furnace-heat, 
bending  impossibilities  to  the  ends  of  its 
passionate  purpose. 

This  soul  of  fire  is  what  I  wish  to  see 
kindled  in  our  women,  —  burning  white 
and  strong  and  steady,  through  all  weak- 
ness, timidity,  vacillation,  treachery  in 


Church  or  State  or  press  or  parlor, 
scorching,  blasting,  annihilating  what- 
soever loveth  and  maketh  a  lie,  —  ex- 
tinguished by  no  tempest  of  defeat,  no 
drizzle  of  delay,  but  glowing  on  its 
steadfast  path  till  it  shall  have  clear- 
ed through  the  abomination  of  our  des- 
olation a  highway  for  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

O  my  country-women,  I  long  to  see 
you  stand  under  the  time  and  bear  it  up 
in  your  strong  hearts,  and  not  need  to 
be  borne  up  through  it.  I  wish  you  to 
stimulate,  and  not  crave  stimulants  from 
others.  I  wish  you  to  be  the  consolers, 
the  encouragers,  the  sustainers,  and  not 
tremble  in  perpetual  need  of  consola- 
tion and  encouragement.  When  men's 
brains  are  knotted  and  their  brows  cor- 
rugated with  fearful  looking  for  and 
hearing  of  financial  crises,  military  dis- 
asters, and  any  and  every  form  of  na- 
tional calamity  consequent  upon  the 
war,  come  you  out  to  meet  them,  serene 
and  smiling  and  unafraid.  And  let  your 
smile  be  no  formal  distortion  of  your 
lips,  but  a  bright  ray  from  the  sunshine 
in  your  heart.  Take  not  acquiescently, 
but  joyfully,  the  spoiling  of  your  goods. 
Not  only  look  poverty  in  the  face  with 
high  disdain,  but  embrace  it  with  glad- 
ness and  welcome.  The  loss  is  but  for 
a  moment ;  the  gain  is  for  all  time. 
Go  farther  than  this.  Consecrate  to  a 
holy  cause  not  only  the  incidentals  of 
life,  but  life  itself.  Father,  husband, 
child,  —  I  do  not  say.  Give  them  up 
to  toil,  exposure,  suiFering,  death,  with- 
out a  murmur  ;  —  that  implies  reluc- 
tance. I  rather  say.  Urge  them  to  the 
ofiering ;  fill  them  with  sacred  fury  ;  fire 
them  with  irresistible  desire  ;  strength- 
en them  to  heroic  will.  Look  not  on  de- 
tails, the  present,  the  trivial,  the  fleet- 
ing aspects  of  our  conflict,  but  fix  your 
ardent  gaze  on  its  eternal  side.  Be  not 
resigned,  but  rejoicing.  Be  spontane- 
ous and  exultant.  Be  large  and  lofty. 
Count  it  all  joy  that  you  are  reckon- 
ed worthy  to  suffer  in  a  grand  and 
righteous  cause.  Give  thanks  ever- 
more that  you  were  born  in  this  time  ; 
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and  because  it  is  dark,  be  you  tlie  light 
of  the  world. 

And  follow  the  soldier  to  the  battle- 
field with  your  spirit.  The  great  army 
of  letters  that  marches  Southward  with 
every  morning  sun  is  a  powerful  engine 
of  war.  Fill  them  with  tears  and  sighs, 
lament  separation  and  suffering,  dwell 
on  your  loneliness  and  fears,  mourn 
over  the  dishonesty  of  contractors  and 
the  incompetency  of  leaders,  doubt  if 
the  South  will  ever  be  conquered,  and 
foresee  financial  ruin,  and  you  will  damp 
the  powder  and  dull  the  swords  that 
ought  to  deal  death  upon  the  foe.  Write 
as  tenderly  as  you  will.  In  camp,  the 
roughest  man  idealizes  his  far-oif  home, 
and  every  word  of  love  uplifts  him  to  a 
lover.  But- let  your  tenderness  unfold 
its  sunny  side,  and  keep  the  shadows  for 
His  pity  who  knows  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  and  whom  no  foreboding  can 
dishearten.  Glory  in  your  tribulation. 
Show  your  soldier  that  his  unflinching 
courage,  his  undying  fortitude,  are  your 
crown  of  rejoicing.  Incite  him  to  en- 
thusiasm by  your  inspiration.  Make  a 
mock  of  your  discomforts.  Be  unweary- 
ing in  details  of  the  little  interests  of 
home.  Fill  your  letters  with  kittens  and 
Canaries,  with  baby's  shoes,  and  John- 
ny's sled,  and  the  old  cloak  which  you 
Lave  turned  into  a  handsome  gown. 
Keep  him  posted  in  all  the  village- 
gossip,  the  lectures,  the  courtings,  the 
sleigh -rides,  and  the  singing -schools. 
Bring  out  the  good  points  of  the  world 
in  strong  relief.  Tell  every  sweet  and 
brave  and  pleasant  and  funny  story  you 
can  think  of.  Show  him  that  you  clear- 
ly apprehend  that  all  this  warfare  means 
peace,  and  that  a  dastardly  peace  would 
pave  the  way  for  speedy,  incessant,  and 
more  appalling  warfare.  Help  him  to 
bear  his  burdens  by  showing  him  how 
elastic  you  are  under  yours.  Hearten 
him,  enliven  him,  tone  him  up  to  the 
true  hero  -  pitch.  Hush  your  plaintive 
Miserere^  accept  the  nation's  pain  for 
penance,  and  commission  every  North- 
ern breeze  to  bear  a  Te  Deum  lauda- 
mus. 


Under  God,  the  only  question,  as  to 
whether  this  war  shall  be  conducted  to 
a  shameful  or  an  honorable  close,  is  not 
of  men  or  money  or  material  resource. 
In  these  our  superiority  is  unquestioned. 
As  Wellington  phrased  it,  there  is  hard 
pounding  ;  but  we  shall  pound  the  lon- 
gest, if  only  our  hearts  do  not  fail  us. 
Women  need  not  beat  their  pewter 
spoons  into  bullets,  for  there  are  plenty 
of  bullets  without  them.  It  is  not  wheth- 
er our  soldiers  shall  fight  a  good  fight ; 
they  have  played  the  man  on  a  hundred 
battle-fields.  It  is  not  whether  officers 
are  or  are  not  competent ;  generals 
have  blundered  nations  into  victory 
since  the  world  began.  It  is  whether 
this  people  shall  have  virtue  to  endure 
to  the  end,  —  to  endure,  not  starving, 
not  cold,  btit  the  pangs  of  hope  defer- 
red, of  disappointment  and  uncertain- 
ty, of  commerce  deranged  and  outward 
prosperity  checked.  Will  our  vigilance 
to  detect  treachery  and  our  persever- 
ance to  punish  it  hold  out?  If  we  stand 
firm,  we  shall  be  saved,  though  so  as  by 
fire.  K  we  do  not,  we  shall  fall,  and 
shall  richly  deserve  to  fall ;  and  may  God 
sweep  us  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  plant  in  our  stead  a  nation  with 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  not  of  chickens  I 

O  women,  stand  here  in  the  breach, 
— for  here  you  may  stand  powerful,  in- 
vincible, I  had  almost  said  omnipotent. 
Rise  now  to  the  heights  of  a  sublime 
courage,  —  for  the  hour  has  need  of  you. 
When  the  first  ball  smote  the  rocky 
sides  of  Sumter,  the  rebound  thrilled 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  waked  the  slum- 
bering hero  in  every  human  soul.  Then 
every  eye  flamed,  every  lip  was  touched 
with  a  live  coal  from  the  sacred  altar, 
every  form  dilated  to  the  stature  of  the 
Golden  Age.  Then  we  felt  in  our  veins 
the  pulse  of  immortal  youth.  Then 
all  the  chivalry  of  the  ancient  days, 
all  the  heroism,  all  the  self-sacrifice  that 
shaped  itself  into  noble  living,  came 
back  to  us,  poured  over  us,  swept  away 
the  dross  of  selfishness  and  deception 
and  petty  scheming,  and  Patriotism  rose 
from  the  swelling  wave  stately  as  a  god- 
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dess.  Patriotism,  tliat  had  been  to  us 
but  a  dingy  and  meaningless  antiquity, 
took  on  a  new  form,  a  new  mien,  a  coun- 
tenance divinely  fair  and  forever  young, 
and  received  once  more  the  homage  of 
our  hearts.  Was  that  a  childish  outburst 
of  excitement,  or  the  glow  of  an  ai'ous- 
ed  principle  ?  Was  it  a  puerile  anger, 
or  a  manly  indignation  ?  Did  we  spring 
up  startled  pigmies,  or  girded  giants  ? 
If  the  former,  let  us  veil  our  faces,  and 
march  swiftly  (and  silently)  to  merciful 
forgetfulness.  If  the  latter,  shall  we  not 
lay  aside  every  weight,  and  this  beset- 
ting sin  of  despondency,  and  run  with 
patience  the  race  set  befoi-e  us  ? 

A  true  philosophy  and  a  true  religion 
make  the  way  possible  to  us.  The  Most 
High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men, 
and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  will ; 
and  He  never  yet  willed  that  a  nation 
strong  in  means  and  battling  for  the 
right  should  be  given  over  to  a  nation 
weak  and  battling  for  the  wrong.  Na- 
tions have  their  future  —  reward  and 
penalty — in  this  world ;  and  it  is  as  cer- 
tain as  God  lives  that  Providence  and 
the  heaviest  battalions  will  prevail. 
We  have  had  reverses,  but  no  misfor- 
tune hath  happened  unto  us  but  such 
as  is  common  unto  nations.  Country 
has  been  sacrificed  to  partisanship. 
Early  love  has  fallen  away,  and  luke- 
warmness  has  taken  its  place.  Unlim- 
ited enthusiasm  has  given  place  to  lim- 
ited stolidity.  Disloyalty,  overawed  at 
first  into  quietude,  has  lifted  its  head 
among  us,  and  waxes  wroth  and  raven- 
ing. There  are  dissensions  at  home 
worse  than  the  guns  of  our  foes.  Some 
that  did  run  well  have  faltered;  some 
signal-lights  have  gone  shamefully  out, 
and  some  are  lurid  with  a  baleful  glare. 
But  unto  this  end  were  we  born,  and 
for  this  cause  came  we  into  the  world. 
When  shall  greatness  of  soul  stand 
forth,  if  not  in  evil  times  ?  When  the 
skies  are  fair  and  the  seas  smooth,  all 
ships  sail  festively.  But  the  clouds  low- 
er, the  winds  shriek,  the  waves  boil,  and 
immediately  each  craft  shows  its  qual- 
ity.    The  deep  is  strown  with  broken 


masts,  parted  keels,  floating  wrecks ; 
but  here  and  there  a  ship  rides  the  rag- 
ing sea,  and  flings  defiance  to  the  wind. 
She  overlives  the  sea  because  she  is 
sea-worthy.  Not  our  eighty  years  of 
peace  alone,  but  our  two  years  of  war 
are  the  touchstone  of  our  character. 
We  have  rolled  our  Democracy  as  a 
sweet  morsel  under  our  tongue ;  we 
have  gloried  in  the  prosperity  which  it 
brought  to  the  individual  ;  but  if  the 
comforts  of  men  minister  to  the  degra- 
dation of  man,  if  Democracy  levels 
down  and  does  not  level  up,  if  our  era 
of  peace  and  plenty  leaves  us  so  feeble 
and  frivolous,  so  childish,  so  impatient, 
so  deaf  to  all  that  calls  to  us  from  the 
past  and  entreats  us  in  the  future,  that 
we  faint  and  fail  under  the  stress  of 
our  one  short  efibrt,  then  indeed  is  our 
Democracy  our  shame  and  curse.  Let 
us  show  now  what  manner  of  people 
we  are.  Let  us  be  clear-sighted  and 
far-sighted  to  see  how  great  is  the  issue 
that  hangs  upon  the  occasion.  It  is 
not  a  mere  military  reputation  that  is 
at  stake,  not  the  decay  of  a  genera- 
tion's commerce,  not  the  determination 
of  this  or  that  party  to  power.  It  is 
the  question  of  the  world  that  we  have 
been  set  to  answer.  In  the  great  con- 
flict of  ages,  the  long  strife  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  progress  and 
sluggardy,  through  the  Providence  of 
God  we  are  placed  in  the  van-guard. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  a  world  was 
unfolded  for  the  battle-ground.  Choice 
spirits  came  hither  to  level  and  in- 
trench. Swords  clashed  and  blood  flow- 
ad,  and  the  great  reconnoissance  was 
successfully  made.  Since  then  both 
sides  have  been  gathering  strength,  mar- 
shalling forces,  planting  batteries,  and 
to-day  we  stand  in  the  thick  of  the  fray. 
Shall  we  fail  ?  Men  and  women  of 
America,  will  you  fail  ?  Shall  the  cause 
go  by  default  ?  When  a  great  Idea, 
that  has  been  uplifted  on  the  shoulders 
of  generations,  comes  now  to  its  Ther- 
mopylse,  its  glory-gate,  and  needs  only 
stout  hearts  for  its  strong  hands, — when 
the  eyes  of  a  great  multitude  are  turned 
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upon  you,  and  the  fates  of  dumb  mil- 
lions in  the  silent  future  rest  with  you, 
— when  the  suffering  and  sorrowful,  the 
lowly,  whose  immortal  hunger  for  justice 
gnaws  at  their  hearts,  who  blindly  see, 
but  keenly  feel,  by  their  God-given  in- 
stincts, that  somehow  you  are  working 
out  their  salvation,  and  the  high-born, 
monarchs  in  the  domain  of  mind,  who, 
standing  far  off,  see  with  pi'ophetic  eye 
the  two  courses  that  He  before  you,  one 
to  the  Uplands  of  vindicated  Right,  one 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
alike  fasten  upon  you  their  hopes,  their 
prayers,  their  tears,  —  will  you,  for  a 
moment's  bodily  comfort  and  rest  and 
repose,  grind  all  these  expectations  and 
hopes  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstone  ?  Will  you  fail  the  world  in 
this  fateful  hour  by  your  faint-hearted- 
ness  ?  Will  you  fail  yourself,  and  put 
the  knife  to  your  own  throat  ?  For 
the  peace  which  you  so  dearly  buy 
shall  bring  to  you  neither  ease  nor  rest. 
You  will  but  have  spread  a  bed  of 
thorns.  Failure  will  write  disgrace 
upon  the  brow  of  this  generation,  and 
shame  will  outlast  the  age.  It  is  not 
with  us  as  with  the  South.  She  can 
surrender  without  dishonor.  She  is  the 
weaker  power,  and  her  success  will  be 
against  the  nature  of  things.  Her  dis- 
honor lay  in  her  attempt,  not  in  its  re- 
linquishment. But  we  shall  fail,  not  be- 
cause of  mechanics  and  mathematics,  but 
because  our  manhood  and  womanhood 
weighed  in  the  balance  are  found  want- 
ing. There  are  few  who  will  not  share 
in  the  sin.  There  are  none  who  will 
not  share  in  the  shame.  Wives,  would 
you  hold  back  your  husbands  ?  Moth- 
ers, would  you  keep  your  sons  ?  From 
what  ?  for  what  ?  From  the  doing  of 
the  grandest  duty  that  ever  ennobled 
man,  to  the  grief  of  the  greatest  infa- 
my that  ever  crushed  him  down.  You 
would  hold  him  back  from  prizes  be- 
fore which  Olympian  laurels  fade,  for  a 
fate  before  which  a  Helot  slave  might 
cower.     His  country  in  the   agony  of 


cor.  All  the  blood  in  all  the  ages,  pour- 
ed out  for  liberty,  poured  out  for  him, 
cries  unto  him  from  the  ground.  All 
that  life  has  of  noble,  of  heroic,  beckons 
him  forward.  Death  itself  wears  for 
him  a  golden  crown.  Ever  since  the 
world  swung  free  from  God's  hand,  men 
have  died,  —  obeying  the  blind  fiat  of 
Nature  ;  but  only  once  in  a  generation 
comes  the  sacrificial  year,  the  year  of 
jubilee,  when  men  march  lovingly  to 
meet  their  fate  and  die  for  a  nation's 
life.  Holding  back,  we  transmit  to 
those  that  shall  come  after  us  a  black- 
ened waste.  The  little  one  that  lies  in 
his  cradle  will  be  accursed  for  our  sakes. 
Every  child  will  be  base-born,  spring- 
ing from  ignoble  blood.  We  inherited 
a  fair  fame,  and  bays  from  a  glorious 
battle ;  but  for  him  is  no  background, 
no  stand -point.  His  country  will  be 
a  burden  on  his  shoulders,  a  blush  upon 
his  cheek,  a  chain  about  his  feet.  There 
is  no  career  for  the  future,  but  a  weary 
effort,  a  long,  a  painful,  a  heavy-heart- 
ed struggle  to  lift  the  land  otit  of  its 
slough  of  degradation  and  set  it  once 
more  upon  a  dry  place. 

Therefore  let  us  have  done  at  once 
and  forever  with  paltry  considerations, 
with  talk  of  despondency  and  dark- 
ness. Let  compromise,  submission,  and 
every  form  of  dishonorable  peace  be  not 
so  much  as  named  among  us.  Tolerate 
no  coward's  voice  or  pen  or  eye.  Wher- 
ever the  serpent's  head  is  raised,  strike 
it  down.  Measure  every  man  by  the 
standard  of  manhood.  Measure  coun- 
try's price  by  country's  worth,  and 
country's  worth  by  covmtry's  integrity. 
Let  a  cold,  clear  breeze  sweep  down 
from  the  mountains  of  life,  and  drive 
out  these  miasmas  that  befog  and  be- 
guile the  unwary.  Around  every  hearth- 
stone let  sunshine  gleam.  In  every 
home  let  fatherland  have  Its  altar  and 
its  fortress.  From  every  household  let 
words  of  cheer  and  resolve  and  high- 
heartiness  ring  out,  till  the  whole  land 
is  shining  and  resonant  in  the  bloom  of 
its  awakening  spring. 
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THE   TRUE    CHURCH. 

I  ASKED  a  holy  man  one  day, 

'•  A'^Tiere  is  the  one  true  church,  I  pray  ?  " 

"  Go  round  the  world,"  said  he,  "  and  seaxch  : 
2so  man  hath  found  the  one  true  chm-ch." 

I  pointed  to  a  spire,  cross-crowned. 

'•  The  church  is  false  !  "  he  cried,  and  frowned. 

But.  murmuring  he  had  told  me  wrong, 
I  pointed  to  the  entering  throng. 

He  answered,  "  If  a  church  be  true, 
It  hath  not  many,  but  a  few." 

Around  the  font  the  people  pressed, 

And  crossed  themselves  from  brow  to  breast. 

"  A  cross  I  "  he  cried,  "  writ  on  the  brow 
In  water  !  —  is  it  Christ's  ?  —  look  thou  ! 

"  Each  forehead,  frowning,  sheds  it  off: 
Chi-ist's  cross  abides  through  scowl  and  scoff." 

Then,  looking  through  the  open  door, 
We  saw  men  kneeling  on  the  floor  ; 

Faint  candles,  by  the  daylight  dimmed,  — 
Like  wicks  the  foolish  yirgius  trimmed ; 

Fair  statues  of  the  saints,  as  white 
As  now  their  robes  are,  in  God's  light ; 

Sun-ladders,  dropped  aslant,  all  gold,  — 
Like  stairs  the  angels  trod  of  old. 

Around,  above,  fi'om  nave  to  roof. 
He  gazed,  and  said,  in  sad  reproof,  — 

"  Alas  !  who  is  it  understands 

God's  temple  is  not  made  with  hands  ?  " 

—  We  walked  along  a  shaded  way, 
Beneath  the  apple-blooms  of  May, 

And  came  upon  a  church  whose  dome 
Bore  stUl  the  cross,  but  not  for  Eome. 
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He  glanced  at  her  and  the  cliUdren 
prondly,  and  then  bidding  the  young 
ones,  '•  Scatter,  quick  time  ! "  he  stretch- 
ed his  comfortable  six-feet-two  before 
the  fire,  and  smiled  out  of  an  easy,  hap- 
py heart. 

''  "What 's  looks  ?  "  said  he,  philosoph- 
ically. "  Tou  look  jest  the  same  to  me, 
Tvife,  35  ever  you  did  f^' 

"  Do  I  ?  "  said  the  pleased  vrife. 
"  Well,  I  'm  glad  I  do.  I  £ould  n't  bear 
to  seem  different  to  you,  Henry  !  " 

Henry  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
and  then  looked  at  his  wife  with  a  steady 
and.  somewhat  critical  gaze. 

'•  I  don't  think  anything  about  it, 
•wife ;  but  if  I  want  to  think  on  't,  — 
why,  I  can,  by  jes'  shettin'  my  eyes, 
—  and  there  you  are  !  as  handsome  as 
a  picter !  Little  Dorcas  is  the  very  im- 
age of  you,  at  her  age ;  and  you  look 
exactly  like  her,  —  only  older,  of  course. 
— Everything  ready  for  Thanksgiving  ? 
We  'U  give  Day  a  good  dinner,  any- 
how ! " 

"Yes,  all  's  ready,"  answered  Dor- 
cas, with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire. 

"  I  knew  it !  There  's  no  fail  to  you, 
wife  !  —  never  has  been  I  —  never  will 
be!" 

Dorcas  rose  and  went  behind  her  hus- 
band, took  his  head  in  her  two  faithful 
hands,  kissed  his  forehead,  and  went  up- 
stairs. 

"  Little  Dorcas "  was  fastening  her 
hair  in  countless  papillotes.  She  smiled 
bashfully,  as  her  mother  entered  the 
room,  and  showed  her  white,  even  teeth, 
between  her  rosy  lips. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  ever  did  look  so  pret- 
ty as  that  child  does  !  "  said  the  moth- 
er to  herself. 

But  she  said  to  Dorcas  only  this  :  — 

"  Here  's  your  great-aunt's  pin  and 


ring.  •  They  used  to  be  mine,  when  I 
was  young  and  foolish.  Take  care  of 
'em,  and  don't  you  be  foolish,  child  I " 
"  I  wonder  what  mother  meant  I "  so- 
liloquized the  daughter,  when  her  moth- 
er had  kissed  her  and  said  good-night : 
"  she  certainly  had  tears  in  her  eyes  ! " 

In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  next  morn- 
ing, Swan  Day  rode  out  of  Walton  in 
the  same  stage-coach  and  with  the 
same  '  •  spike-team  "  of  gray  horses  which 
had  brought  him  thither  thirtv-six  hours 
before.  When  the  coach  reached  Troy, 
and  the  bright  sun  broke  over  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  of  the  erratic  Ashue- 
lot,  he  drew  his  breath  deeply,  as  if  re- 
lieved of  a  burden.  Presently  the  coach 
stopped,  the  door  opened,  and  the  coach- 
man held  out  his  hand  in  silence. 

"  Fare,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Fare." 

Opening  his  pocket-book,  he  saw  the 
note  which  he  had  written  to  Dorcas, 
appointing  an  interview,  and  which  he 
had  forgotten  to  send  to  her. 

As  he  rode  on,  he  tore  the  letter  into 
a  thousand  minute  fragments,  scatter- 
ing them  for  a  mile  in  the  coach's  path, 
and  watching  the  wheels  grind  them 
down  in  the  dust. 

'•  'T  is  n't  the  only  thing  I  have  n't 
done  that  I  meant  to ! "  said  he,  with 
a  sad  smile  over  his  sallow  face. 

He  buttoned  his  coat  closely  to  his 
chin,  raised  the  collar  to  his  ears,  and 
shut  his  eyes. 

The  coachman  peeped  back  at  his 
only  passenger,  touched  the  nigh  lead- 
er with  the  most  delicate  hint  of  a  whip- 
cord, and  said  confidentially  to  the  off 
wheel.  — 

"  What  a  sleepy  old  porpus  that  is  in 
there  I " 
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THE   LAST   CRUISE   OF  THE  MONITOR.^ 

out  a  fire  so  tremendous,  so  continuous, 


Ax  actor  in  the  scenes  of  that  wild 
night  when  the  Monitor  went  down 
craves  permission  to  rehxte  the  story  of 
her  last  cruise. 

Her  work  is  now  over.  She  hes  a 
hundred  fathoms  deep  under  the  stormy 
waters  off  Cape  Hatteras.  But  "  the 
little  cheese-box  on  a  raft "  has  made 
herself  a  name  which  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  the  American  people. 

■  Every  child  knows  her  early  story, — 
it  is  one  of  the  thousand  romances  of 
the  war,  —  how,  as  our  ships  lay  at  an- 
chor in  Hampton  Roads,  and  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  covered  the  Peninsula, 
one  shining  March  day,  — 

"  Far  away  to  the  South  uprose 

A  little  feather  of  snow-white  smoke ; 
And  we  knew  that  the  iron  ship  of  our  foes 
Was  steadily  steering  its  course 
To  try  the  force 
Of  our  ribs  of  oak." 

Iron  conquered  oaK;  the  balls  from 
the  Congress  and  Cumberland  rattled 
from  the  sides  of  the  Rebel  ship  like 
hail ;  she  passed  on  resistless,  and 

"Down  went  the  Cumberland,  all  a  wrack." 

The  Congress  struck  her  flag,  and  the 
band  of  men  on  the  Peninsula  waited 
their  turn,  — for  the  iron  monster  belch- 
ed out  fire  and  shell  to  both  sea  and 
land.  Evening  cut  short  her  work,  and 
she  returned  to  Norfolk,  leaving  terror 
and  confusion  behind  her. 

The  morning  saw  her  return  ;  but 
now  between  her  expected  prey,  the 
Minnesota,  and  herself,  lay  a  low,  black 
raft,  to  the  lookers-on  from  the  Merri- 
mack no  more  formidable  than  the  masts 
of  the  sunken  Cumberland,  or  the  use- 
less guns  of  the  Congress,  near  whose 
shattered  hulks  the  Monitor  kept  guard, 
the  avenger  of  their  loss. 

As  the  haughty  monster  approached 
the  scene  of  her  triumph,  the  shock  of 
an  unexampled  cannonade  checked  her 
career.     That  little  black  turret  poured 


that  the  jubilant  crew  of  the  Merrimack 
faltered,  sui-prised,  terrified.  The  re- 
volving tower  was  a  marvel  to  them. 
One  on  board  of  her  at  the  time  has 
since  told  me,  that,  though  at  first  en- 
tirely confident  of  victory,  consterna- 
tion finally  took  hold  of  all. 

"  D — n  it !  "  said  one,  "  the  thing  is 
full  of  guns." 

An  hour  the  contest  raged,  and  .then 
the  iron  scales  of  the  invincible  b^gan 
to  crumble  under  repeated  blows  thun- 
dered from  that  strange  revolving  ter- 
ror. A  slaughtering,  destroying  shot 
smashing  through  the  port,  a  great  seam 
battered  in  the  side,  crippled  and  de- 
feated, the  Merrimack  turned  prow  and 
steamed  away. 

This  was  the  end  of  her  career,  as  re- 
ally as  when,  a  few  weeks  later,  early 
morning  saw  her  wrapped  in  sudden 
flame  and  smoke,  and  the  people  of  Nor- 
folk heard  in  their  beds  the  report  which 
was  her  death-knell. 

So  fear  ended  for  a  time,  and  the 
Monitor  saw  little  service,  until  at  Fort 
Darling  she  dismounted  every  gun,  save 
one,  when  all  her  comrades  failed  to 
reach  the  mark.  Then,  a  little  worn  by 
hard  fighting,  she  went  to  Washington 
for  some  slight  repairs,  but  specially  to 
have  better  arrangements  made  for  ven- 
tilation, as  those  on  board  suffered  from 
the  confined  air  during  action. 

The  first  of  September  a  fresh  alarm 
came,  when  she  went  down  to  Hampton 
Roads  to  meet  the  new  Merrimack,  said 
to  be  coming  out,  and  stationed  herself 
at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  be- 
tween the  buried  Congress  and  Cumber- 
land, whose  masts  still  rose  above  wa- 
ter, a  monument  of  Rebel  outrage  and 
Union  heroism.  Here  she  remained  ex- 
pectant for  more  than  two  months,  all 
on  board  desiring  action,  but  thinking 
the  new  year  must  come  in  before  any- 
thing could  be  done. 
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The  last  week  In  December  found  her 
lying  under  the  guns  of  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, and  busily  fitting  for  sea.  Her  own 
guns  had  been  put  In  perfect  working 
order,  and  shone  like  silver,  one  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Worden,  the  other 
that  of  Ericsson.  Her  engineer,  Mr. 
Campbell,  was  In  the  act  of  giving  some 
final  touches  to  the  machinery,  when 
his  leg  was  caught  between  the  piston- 
rod  and  frame  of  one  of  the  oscillating 
engines,  with  such  force  as  to  bend  the 
rod,  which  was  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter  and  about  eight  Inches  long, 
and  break  Its  cast-iron  frame,  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  In  thickness.  The  most  re- 
markable fact  in  this  case  Is,  that  the 
limb,  though  jammed  and  bruised,  re- 
mained unbroken,  —  our  men  In  this 
iron  craft  seeming  themselves  to  be  iron. 

The  surgeon  who  examined  the  limb, 
astonished  at  the  narrow  escape,  thought 
at  fii'st  that  It  might,  by  energetic  treat- 
ment, be  cured  in  a  few  days ;  and  as- 
the  engineer,  who  had  been  with  the 
vessel  from  her  launching,  was  extreme- 
ly anxious  to  remain  on  board,  he  was 
disposed  at  first  to  yield  to  his  wishes, 
but  afterwards,  reflecting  that  confined 
air  and  sea-sickness  would  have  a  bad 
effect,  concluded  to  transfer  him  to  the 
hospital,  the  engineer  remarking,  as  he 
was  carried  off,  —  "  Well,  this  may  be 
Providential." 

It  was  Providential  indeed  ! 

His  place  was  filled,  and  the  prep- 
arations went  on  briskly.  The  turret 
and  sight-holes  were  calked,  and  every 
possible  entrance  for  water  made  se- 
cure, only  the  smallest  openings  being 
left  in  the  turret-top,  and  the  blower- 
stacks,  through  which  the  ship  was  ven- 
tilated. On  the  afternoon  of  December 
29,  1862,  she  put  on  steam,  and,  In  tow. 
of  the  Rhode  Island,  passed  the  fort, 
and  out  to  sea  under  sealed  orders. 

General  joy  was  expressed  at  this 
relief  from  long  Inaction.  The  sick 
came  upon  deck,  and  in  the  clear  sky, 
fresh  air,  and  sense  of  motion,  seemed 
to  gain  new  life. 

The  Rhode  Island,  like  all  side-wheel 


steamers,  left  In  her  wake  a  rolling, 
foaming  track  of  waves,  which  the  Mon- 
itor, as  she  passed  over  it,  seemed  to 
smooth  out  like  an  Immense  flat-iron. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  we  saw 
the  Passaic  in  tow  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, like  a  white  speck,  far  In  advance 
of  us. 

As  we  gradually  passed  out  to  sea, 
the  wind  freshened  somewhat ;  but  the 
sun  went  down  in  glorious  clouds  of 
purple  and  crimson,  and  the  night  was 
fair  and  calm  above  us,  though  In  the 
interior  of  our  little  vessel  the  air  had 
already  begun  to  lose  Its  freshness.  We 
suffered  more  or  less  from  its  closeness 
through  the  night,  and  woke  in  the 
morning  to  find  it  heavy  with  impurity 
from  the  breaths  of  some  sixty  persons, 
composing  the  officers  and  crew.  Sun- 
rise found  us  on  deck,  enjoying  pure 
air,  and  watching  the  East. 

"  Where  yonder  dancing  billows  dip, 

Far  off  to  Ocean's  misty  verge. 
Ploughs  Morning,  like  a  full-sailed  ship, 

The  Orient's  cloudy  surge. 
With  spray  of  scarlet  fire,  before 

The  ruffled  gold  that  round  her  dies. 
She  sails  above  the  sleeping  shore. 

Across  the  waking  skies." 

During  the  night  we  had  passed  Cape 
Henry,  and  now,  at  dawn,  found  our- 
selves on  the  ocean, — the  land  only  a 
blue  Une  in  the  distance.  A  few  more 
hours,  and  that  had  vanished.  No  sails 
were  visible,  and  the  Passaic,  which  we 
had  noticed  the  evening  before,  was  now 
out  of  sight.  The  morning  and  after- 
noon passed  quietly  ;  we  spent  most  of 
our  time  on  deck,  on  account  of  the  con- 
fined air  below,  and,  being  on  a  level 
with  the  sea,  with  the  spray  dashing  over 
us  occasionally,  amused  ourselves  with 
noting  Its  shifting  hues  and  forms,  from 
the  deep  green  of  the  first  long  roll  to 
the  foam-crest  and  prismatic  tints  of  the 
falling  wave. 

As  the  afternoon  advanced,  the  fresh- 
ening wind,  the  thickening  clouds,  and 
the  increasing  roll  of  the  sea  gave  those 
most  accustomed  to  ordinary  ship -life 
some  new  experiences.     The  little  ves- 
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sel  plunged  tlirougli  tlie  rising  waves, 
instead  of  riding  them,  and,  as  they  in- 
creased in  Tiolence,  lay,  as  it  were,  un- 
der their  crests,  which  washed  over  her 
continually,  so  that,  even  when  we  con- 
sidered ourselves  safe,  the  appearance 
was  that  of  a  vessel  sinking. 

"  I  'd  rather  go  to  sea  in  a  diving- 
bell  ! "  said  one,  as  the  waves  dashed 
over  the  pilot-house,  and  the  little  craft 
seemed  buried  in  water, 

"Give  me  an  oyster- scow  !  "  cried 
another,  —  "  anything  !  —  only  let  it  be 
wood,  and  something  that  will  float  over, 
instead  of  under  the  water  !  " 

Still  she  plunged  on,  and  about  six 
thii-ty  p.  M.  we  made  Cape  Hatteras ; 
in  half  an  hour  we  had  rounded  the 
point,  and  many  on  board  expressed 
regret  that  the  Monitor  should  not  have 
been  before  the  Passaic  in  doing  so. 
Our  spy -glasses  were  in  constant  use ; 
we  saw  several  vessels  in  the  distance, 
and  about  seven  p.  m.  discovered  the 
Passaic  four  or  five  miles  astern  to  the 
north  of  us,  in  tow  of  the  steamer  State 
of  Georgia. 

A  general  hurrah  went  up,  —  "  Hur- 
rah for  the  first  iron -clad  that  ever 
rounded  Cape  Hatteras  !  Hurrah  for 
the  little  boat  that  is  first  in  every- 
thing ! "  The  distance  between  our- 
selves and  the  Passaic  widened,  and 
we  gradually  lost  sight  of  her. 

At  half- past  seven  a  heavy  shower 
fell,  lasting  about  twenty  minutes.  At 
this  time  the  gale  increased ;  black, 
heavy  clouds  covered  the  sky,  through 
which  the  moon  glimmered  fitfully,  al- 
lowing us  to  see  in  the  distance  a  long 
line  of  white,  plunging  foam,  rushing 
towards  us,  —  sure  indication,  to  a  sail- 
or's eye,  of  a  stormy  time. 

A  gloom  overhung  everything  ;  the 
banks  of  cloud  seemed  to  settle  around 
us ;  the  moan  of  the  ocean  grew  louder 
and  more  fearful.  Still  our  little  boat 
pushed  doggedly  on :  victorious  through 
all,  we  thought  that  here,  too,  she  would 
conquer,  though  the  beating  waves  sent 
shudders  through  her  whole  frame. 
Bearing  still  the  marks  of  one  of  the 


fiercest  battles  of  the  war,  we  had  gi-own 
to  think  her  invulnerable  to  any  assault 
of  man  or  element,  and  as  she  breasted 
these  huge  waves,  plunging  through  one 
only  to  meet  another  more  mighty,  we 
thought,  —  "  She  is  stanch  !  she  will 
weather  it ! " 

An  hour  passed ;  the  air  below,  which 
had  all  day  been  increasing  in  closeness, 
was  now  almost  stifling,  but  our  men 
lost  no  courage.  Some  sang  as  they 
worked,  and  the  cadence  of  the  voices, 
mingling  with  the  roar  of  waters,  sound- 
ed like  a  defiance  to  Ocean. 

Some  stationed  themselves  on  top  of 
the  turret,  and  a  general  enthusiasm  fill- 
ed all  breasts,  as  huge  waves,  twenty  feet 
high,  rose  up  on  all  sides,  hung  suspend- 
ed for  a  moment  like  jaws  open  to  de- 
vour, and  then,  breaking,  gnashed  over 
in  foam  from  side  to  side.  Those  of  us 
new  to  the  sea,  and  not  appreciating 
our  peril,  hurrahed  for  the  largest  wave ; 
but  the  captain  and  one  or  two  others, 
old  sailors,  knowing  its  power,  grew 
momentarily  more  and  more  anxious, 
feeling,  with  a  dread  instinctive  to  the 
sailor,  that,  in  case  of  extremity,  no 
wreck  yet  known  to  ocean  could  be 
so  hopeless  as  this.  Solid  iron  from 
keelson  to  turret-top,  clinging  to  any- 
thing for  safety,  if  the  Monitor  should 
go  down,  would  only  insure  a  share  in 
her  fate.  No  mast,  no  spar,  no  floating 
thing,  to  meet  the  outstretched  hand  in 
the  last  moment. 

The  sea,  like  the  old-world  giant, 
gathered  force  from  each  attack.  Thick 
and  fast  came  the  blows  on  the  iron 
mail  of  the  Monitor,  and  still  the  brave 
little  vessel  held  her  own,  until,  at  half- 
past  eight,  the  engineer.  Waters,  faithful 
to  the  end,  reported  a  leak.  The  pumps 
.were  instantly  set  in  motion,  and  we 
watched  their  progress  with  an  intense 
interest.  She  had  seemed  to  us  like 
an  old-time  knight  in  armor,  battling 
against  fearful  odds,  but  still  holding 
his  ground.  We  who  watched,  when 
the  blow  came  which  made  the  strong 
man  reel  and  the  life-blood  spout,  felt 
our  hearts  faint  within  us ;  then  again 
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ground  was  gained,  and  the  figlit  went 
on,  the  water  lowering  somewhat  under 
the  laboring  pumps. 

From  nine  to  ten  it  kept  pace  with 
them.  From  ten  to  eleven  the  sea  in- 
creased in  violence,  the  waves  now  dash- 
ing entirely  over  the  turret,  blinding  the 
eyes  and  causing  quick  catchings  of  the 
breath,  as  they  swept  against  us.  At  ten 
the  engineer  had  reported  the  leak  as 
gaining  on  us ;  at  half- past  ten,  with 
several  pumps  in  constant  motion,  one 
of  which  threw  out  three  thousand  gal- 
lons a  minute,  the  water  was  rising  rap- 
idly, and  nearing  the  fires.  When  these 
were  reached,  the  vessel's  doom  was 
sealed ;  for  with  their  extinction  the 
pumpsmust  cease,  and  all  hope  of  keep- 
ing the  Monitor  above  water  more  than 
an  hour  or  two  expire.  Our  knight 
had  received  his  death-blow,  and  lay 
struggling  and  helpless  under  the  pow- 
er of  a  stronger  than  he. 

A  consultation  was  held,  and,  not 
without  a  conflict  of  feeling,  it  was  de- 
cided that  signals  of  distress  should  be 
made.  Ocean  claimed  our  little  vessel, 
and  her  trembling  frame  and  failing 
fire  proved  she  would  soon  answer  his 
call ;  yet  a  pang  went  through  us,  as 
we  thought  of  the  first  iron-clad  lying 
alone  at  the  bottom  of  this  stormy 
sea,  her  guns  silenced,  herself  a  useless 
mass  of  metal.  Each  quiver  of  her 
strong  frame  seemed  to  plead  with  us 
not  to  abandon  her.  The  work  she  had 
done,  the  work  she  was  to  do,  rose 
before  us ;  might  there  not  be  a  possi- 
bility of  saving  her  yet  ?  —  her  time 
could  not  have  come  so  soon.  We 
seemed  to  hear  a  voice  from  her  say- 
ing, — "  Save  me,  for  once  I  have 
saved  you  !  My  frame  is  stanch  still ; 
my  guns  may  again  silence  the  roar  of 
Rebel  batteries.  The  night  will  pass, 
and  calm  come  to  us  once  more.  Save 
me  !  "  The  roar  of  Ocean  drowned  her 
voice,  and  we  who  descended  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  cabin  knew,  by  the  rising 
water  through  which  we  waded,  that 
the  end  was  near. 

Small    time  was    there  for  regrets. 
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Rockets  were  thrown  up,  and  answered 
by  the  Rhode  Island,  whose  brave  men 
prepared  at  once  to  lower  boats,  though, 
in  that  wild  sea,  it  was  almost  madness. 

The  Monitor  had  been  attached  to 
the  Rhode  Island  by  two  hawsers,  one  of 
which  had  parted  at  about  seven  p.  M. 
The  other  remained  firm,  but  now  it 
was  necessary  it  should  be  cut.  How 
was  that  possible,  when  every  wave 
washed  clean  over  her  deck  ?  what  man 
could  reach  it  alive  ?  "  Who  '11  cut  the 
hawser  ?  "  shouted  Captain  Bankhead. 
Acting  -  Master  Stodder  volunteered, 
and  was  followed  by  another.  Holding 
by  one  hand  to  the  ropes  at  her  side, 
they  cut  through,  by  many  blows  of  the 
hatchet,  the  immense  rope  which  unit- 
ed the  vessels.  Stodder  returned  in 
safety,  but  his  brave  companion  was 
washed  over  and  went  down. 

The  men  were  quiet  and  controlled, 
but  all  felt  anxiety.  Master's-Mate  Pe- 
ter Williams  suggested  bailing,  in  the 
faint  hope  that  in  this  way  the  vessel 
might  be  kept  longer  above  water.  A 
bailing  party  was  organized  by  John 
Stocking,  boatswain,  who,  brave  man, 
at  last  went  down.  Paymaster  Keeler 
led  the  way,  in  company  with  Stocking, 
Williams,  and  one  or  two  others;  and 
though  the  water  was  now  waist-deep, 
and  they  knew  the  vessel  was  liable  to 
go  down  at  almost  any  moment,  they 
worked  on  nobly,  throwing  out  a  con- 
stant stream  of  water  from  the  turret. 

Meanwhile  the  boat  launched  from 
the  Rhode  Island  had  started,  manned 
by  a  crew  of  picked  men. 

A  mere  heroic  impulse  could  not 
have  accomplished  this  most  noble  deed. 
For  hours  they  had  watched  the  raging 
sea.  Their  captain  and  they  knew  the 
danger  ;  every  man  who  entered  that 
boat  did  it  at  peril  of  his  life  ;  and 
yet  all  were  ready.  Are  not  such  acts 
as  these  convincing  proof  of  the  divinity 
in  human  nature  ? 

We  watched  her  with  straining  eyes, 
for  few  thought  she  could  live  to  reach 
us.  She  neared  ;  we  were  sure  of  her, 
thank  God ! 
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In  this  interval  tlie  cut  hawser  had 
become  entangled  in  the  paddle-wheel 
of  the  Rhode  Island,  and  she  drifted 
down  upon  us  :  we,  not  knowing  this 
fact,  supposed  her  coming  to  our  as- 
sistance ;  but  a  moment  undeceived  us. 
The  launch  sent  for  our  relief  was  now 
between  us  and  her,  —  too  near  for  safe- 
ty. The  steamer  bore  swiftly  down, 
stern  first,  upon  our  starboard  quarter. 
"Keep  off!  keep  off!"  we  cried,  and 
then  first  saw  she  was  helpless.  Even 
as  we  looked,  the  devoted  boat  was 
caught  between  the  steamer  and  the 
iron-clad,  —  a  sharp  soiand  of  crushing 
wood  was  heard,  —  thwarts,  oars,  and 
splinters  flew  in  air,  —  the  boat's  crew 
leaped  to  the  Monitor's  deck.  Death 
stared  us  in  the  face ;  our  iron  prow 
must  go  through  the  Rhode  Island's  side, 
and  then  an  end  to  all.  One  awful  mo- 
ment we  held  our  breath,  —  then  the 
hawser  was  cleared,  —  the  steamer  mov- 
ed off,  as  it  were,  step  by  step,  first  one, 
then  another,  till  a  ship's-length  lay  be- 
tween us,  and  then  we  breathed  freely. 
But  the  boat !  —  had  she  gone  to  the 
bottom,  carrying  brave  souls  with  her  ? 
No,  there  she  lay,  beating  against  our 
iron  sides,  but  still,  though  bruised  and 
broken,  a  life-boat  to  us. 

There  was  no  hasty  scramble  for  life 
when  it  was  found  she  floated  ;  all  held 
back.  The  men  kept  steadily  on  at 
their  work  of  bailing,  —  only  those  leav- 
ing, and  in  the  order  named,  whom  the 
captain  bade  save  themselves.  They 
descended  from  the  turret  to  the  deck 
with  mingled  fear  and  hope,  for  the 
waves  toi'e  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
coolest  head  and  bravest  heart  could 
not  guaranty  safety.  Some  were  wash- 
ed over  as  they  left  the  turret,  and,  with 
a  vain  clutch  at  the  iron  deck,  a  wild 
throwing-up  of  the  arms,  went  down, 
their  death-cry  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
their  companions. 

The  boat  sometimes  held  her  place 
by  the  Monitor's  side,  then  was  dashed 
hopelessly  out  of  reach,  rising  and  fall- 
ing on  the  waves.  A  sailor  would  spring 
from  the  deck  to  reach  her,  be  seen  for 


a  moment  in  mid-air,  and  then,  as  she 
rose,  fall  into  her.  So  she  gradually 
filled  up  ;  but  some  poor  souls  who  sought 
to  reach  her  failed  even  as  they  touch- 
ed her  receding  sides,  and  went  down. 

We  had  on  board  a  little  messenger- 
bcjiV,  the  special  charge  of  one  of  the  sail- 
ors, and  the  pet  of  all ;  he  must  inevi- 
tably have  been  lost,  but  for  the  care 
of  his  adopted  father,  who,  holding  him 
firmly  in  his  arms,  escaped  as  by  miracle, 
being  washed  overboard,  and  succeeded 
in  placing  him  safely  in  the  boat. 

The  last  but  one  to  make  the  desper- 
ate venture  was  the  surgeon  ;  he  leap- 
ed from  the  deck,  and  at  the  very  in- 
stant saw  the  boat  being  swept  away 
by  the  merciless  sea.  Making  one  final 
effort,  he  threw  his  body  forward  as  he 
fell,  striking  across  the  boat's  side  so 
violently,  it  was  thought  some  of  his 
ribs  must  be  broken.  "  Haul  the  Doc- 
tor in  I "  shouted  Lieutenant  Greene, 
perhaps  remembering  how,  a  little  time 
back,  he  himself,  almost  gone  down  in 
the  unknown  sea,  had  been  "  hauled 
in  "  by  a  quinine  rope  flung  him  by  the 
Doctor.  Stout  sailor -arms  pulled  him 
in,  one  more  sprang  to  a  place  in  her, 
and  the  boat,  now  full,  pushed  off,  — 
in  a  sinking  condition,  it  is  ti'ue,  but  still 
bearing  hope  with  her,  for  she  was  wood. 

Over  the  waves  we  toiled  slowly,  pull- 
ing for  life.  The  men  stuffed  their  pea- 
jackets  into  the  holes  in  her  side,  and 
bailed  incessantly.  We  neared  the 
Rhode  Island ;  but  now  a  new  peril  ap- 
peared. Right  down  upon  our  centre, 
borne  by  the  might  of  rushing  water, 
came  the  whale-boat  sent  to  rescue  oth- 
ers from  the  iron-clad.  We  barely  float- 
ed ;  if  she  struck  us  with  her  bows  full 
on  us,  we  must  go  to  the  bottom.  One 
sprang,  and,  as  she  neared,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  met  and  turned  her 
course.  She  passed  against  us,  and  his 
hand,  caught  between  the  two,  was 
crushed,  and  the  arm,  wrenched  from 
its  socket,  fell  a  helpless  weight  at  his 
side  ;  but  life  remained.  We  were  sav- 
ed, and  an  arm  was  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  life. 
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We  reacted  the  Rhode  Island  ;  ropes 
were  flung  over  her  side,  and  caught 
with  a  death-grip.  Some  lost  their  hold, 
were  washed  away,  and  again  dragged 
in  by  the  boat's  crew.  What  chance  had 
one  whose  right  arm  hung  a  dead  weight, 
when  strong  men  with  their  two  hands 
went  down  before  him  ?  He  caught  at 
a  rope,  found  it  impossible  to  save  him-^ 
self  alone,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
said,  —  "I  am  injured  ;  can  any  one 
aid  me  ?  "  Ensign  Taylor,  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life,  brought  the  rope  around 
his  shoulder  in  such  a  way  it  could  not 
slip,  and  he  was  drawn  up  in  safety. 

In  the  mean  time  the  whale-boat, 
nearly  our  destruction,  had  reached  the 
side  of  the  Monitor,  and  now  the  cap- 
tain said,  —  "It  is  madness  to  remain 
here  longer ;  let  each  man  save  himself." 
For  a  moment  he  descended  to  the  cab- 
in for  a  coat,  and  his  faithful  servant 
followed  to  secure  a  jewel-box,  contain- 
ing the  accumulated  treasure  of  years. 
A  sad,  sorry  sight  it  was.  In  the  heavy 
air  the  lamps  burned  dimly,  and  the 
water,  waist  -  deep,  splashed  sullenly 
against  the  wardroom's  sides.  One  lin- 
gering look,  and  he  left  the  Monitor's 
cabin  forever. 

Time  was  precious ;  he  hastened  to 
the  deck,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  ter- 
rible sea.  Lieutenant  Greene  nobly  held 
his  post.  He  seized  the  rope  from  the 
whale-boat,  wound  it  about  an  iron 
stanchion,  and  then  around  his  wrists, 
for  days  afterward  swollen  and  useless 
from  the  strain.  His  black  body-sei-- 
vant  stood  near  him. 

"  Can  you  swim,  William  ?  "  he  a,sked. 

"  No,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Then  keep  by  me,  and  I  '11  save 
you." 

One  by  one,  watching  their  time  be- 
tween the  waves,  the  men  filled  in,  the 
captain  helping  the  poor  black  to  a  place, 
and  at  last,  after  all  eff'ort  for  others 
and  none  for  themselves.  Captain  Bank- 
head  and  Lieutenant  Greene  took  their 
places  in  the  boat.  Two  or  three  still 
remained,  clinging  to  the  turret  ;  the 
captain  had  begged  them  to  come  down, 


but,  paralyzed  with  fear,  they  sat  im- 
movable, and  the  gallant  Brown,  prom- 
ising to  return  for  them,  pushed  off,  and 
soon  had  his  boat-load  safe  upon  the 
Rhode  Island's  deck. 

Here  the  heartiest  and  most  tender 
reception  met  us.  Our  drenched  cloth- 
ing was  replaced  by  warm  and  dry  gar- 
ments, and  all  on  board  vied  with  each 
other  in  acts  of  kindness.  The  only 
one  who  had  received  any  injury,  Sur- 
geon Weeks,  was  carefully  attended  to, 
the  dislocated  arm  set,  and  the  crushed 
fingers  amputated  by  the  gentlest  and 
most  considerate  of  surgeons.  Dr.  Web- 
ber of  the  Rhode  Island. 

For  an  hour  or  more  we  watched 
from  the  deck  of  the  Rhode  Island  the 
lonely  light  upon  the  Monitor's  turret ; 
a  hundred  times  we  thought  it  gone 
forever,  —  a  hundred  times  it  reap- 
peared, till  at  last,  about  two  o'clock, 
Wednesday  morning,  it  sank,  and  we 
saw  it  no  more. 

We  had  looked,  too,  most  anxiously,  for 
the  whale-boat  which  had  last  gone  out, 
under  the  command  of  Master's-Mate 
Brown,  but  saw  no  signs  of  it.  We  knew 
it  had  reached  the  Monitor,  but  wheth- 
er swamped  by  the  waves,  or  drawn  in 
as  the  Monitor  went  down,  we  could 
not  tell.  Captain  Trenchard  would  not 
leave  the  spot,  but  sailed  about,  looking 
in  vain  for  the  missing  boat,  till  late 
Wednesday  afternoon,  when  it  would 
have  been  given  up  as  hopelessly  lost, 
except  for  the  captain's  dependence  on 
the  coolness  and  skill  of  its  tried  officer. 
He  thought  it  useless  to  search  longer, 
but,  hoping  it  might  have  been  picked 
up  by  some  coasting  vessel,  turned  to- 
wards Fortress  Monroe. 

Two  days'  sail  brought  us  to  the  fort, 
whence  we  had  started  on  Monday  with 
so  many  glowing  hopes,  and,  alas  !  with 
some  who  were  never  to  return.  The 
same  kindness  met  us  here  as  on  the 
Rhode  Island;  loans  of  money,  clothing, 
and  other  necessaries,  were  offered  us. 
It  was  almost  well  to  have  suffered,  so 
much  beautiful  feeling  did  it  bring  out. 

A  day  or  two  at  the  fort,  waiting 
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for  official  permission  to  return  to  our         We  had  left  her  behind  us,  one  more 

homes,  and -we  were  on  our  way,  —  the  treasure  added  to  the  pi'iceless   store 

week  seeming,  as  we  looked  back  up-  which  Ocean  so  jealously  hides.     The 

on  it,  like  some  wild  dream.     One  thing  Cumberland  and  Congress  went  first ; 

only  appeared  real :   our   httle  vessel  the  little  boat  that  avenged  their  loss 

was  lost,  and  we,  who,  in  months  gone  has  followed ;  in  both  noble  souls  have 

by,  had  learned  to   love    her,   felt   a  gone  down.     Their  names  are  for  his- 

strange  pang  go  through  us  as  we  re-  tory ;  and  so  long  as  we  remain  a  peo- 
membered  that  never  more  might  we  ,  pie,  so  long  will  the  work  of  the  Mon- 

tread  her  deck,  or  gather  in  her  little  itor  be  remembered,  and  her- story  told 

cabin  at  evening.  to  our  children's  children. 


LYRICS   OF   THE    STREET. 


THE  DARKENED  HOUSE. 

One  year  ago,  this  dreary  night, 

This  house,  that,  in  my  way, 
Checks  the  swift  pulses  of  delight, 

Was  cordial  glad,  and  gay. 

The  household  angels  tended  there 

Their  ivy-cinctured  bower. 
And  by  the  hardier  plant  grew  fair 

A  lovely  lily-flower. 

The  skies  rained  sunshine  on  its  head, 

It  throve  in  summer  air : 
"  How  straight  and  sound ! "  the  father  said ; 

The  mother  said,  "  How  fair  !  " 

One  Httle  year  is  gathering  up 

Its  glories  to  depart ; 
The  skies  have  left  one  marble  drop 

Within  the  lily's  heart. 

For  growth  and  bloom  no  more  avails 

The  Seasons'  changing  breath  ; 
With  sudden  constancy  it  feels 

The  sculpture-touch  of  Death 

But  from  its  breast  let  golden  rays, 

Immortal,  break  and  rise. 
Linking  the  sorrow-clouded  days 

With  dawning  Paradise. 
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THE   FLAG. 

There  's  a  flag  hangs  over  my  threshold,  whose  folds  are  more  dear  to  me 

Than  the  blood  that  thrills  in  my  bosom  its  earnest  of  liberty  ; 

And  dear  are  the  stars  it  harbors  in  its  sunny  field  of  blue 

As  the  hope  of  a  further  heaven  that  lights  all  our  dim  lives  through. 

But  now  should  my  guests  be  merry,  the  house  is  in  holiday  guise. 
Looking  out  through  its  burnished  windows  like  a  score  of  welcoming  eyes. 
Come  hither^  my  brothers  who  wander  in  saintliness  and  in  sin  ! 
Come  hither,  ye  pilgrims  of  Nature  !   my  heart  doth  invite  you  in. 

My  wine  Is  not  of  the  choicest,  yet  bears  It  an  honest  brand  ; 
And  the  bread  that  I  bid  you  lighten  I  break  with  no  sparing  hand ; 
But  pause,  ere  you  pass  to  taste  it,  one  act  must  accomplished  be  : 
Salute  the  flag  in  its  virtue,  before  ye  sit  down  with  me. 

The  flag  of  our  stately  battles,  not  struggles  of  wrath  and  greed  : 

Its  stripes  were  a  holy  lesson.  Its  spangles  a  deathless  creed ; 

'T  was  red  with  the  blood  of  freemen,  and  white  with  the  fear  of  the  foe, 

And  the  stars  that  fight  in  their  courses  'gainst  tyrants  its  sjTnbols  know. 

Come  hither,  thou  son  of  my  mother  !  we  were  reared  in  the  self-same  arms  ; 
Thou  hast  many  a  pleasant  gesture,  thy  mind  hath  its  gifts  and  charms  ; 
But  my  heart  is  as  stern  to  question  as  mine  eyes  are  of  sorrows  full : 
Salute  the  flag  in  its  virtue,  or  pass  on  where  others  rule. 

Thou  lord  of  a  thousand  acres,  with  heaps  of  uncounted  gold, 
The  steeds  of  thy  stall  are  haughty,  thy  lackeys  cunning  and  bold : 
I  envy  no  jot  of  thy  splendor,  I  rail  at  thy  follies  none .: 
Salute  the  flag  in  its  virtue,  or  leave  my  poor  house  alone. 

Fair  lady  with  silken  trappings,  high  waving  thy  stainless  plume, 

We  welcome  thee  to  our  numbers,  a  flower  of  costliest  bloom  : 

Let  a  hundred  maids  live  widowed  to  furnish  thy  bridal  bed  ; 

But  pause  where  the  flag  doth  question,  and  bend  thy  triumphant  head. 

Take  down  now  your  flaunting  banner,  for  a  scout  comes  breathless  and  pale, 

"With  the  terror  of  death  upon  him  ;  of  failure  is  all  his  tale  : 

"  They  have  fled  while  the  flag  waved  o'er  them !  they  've  turned  to  the  foe 

their  back  ! 
They  are   scattered,  pursued,  and  slaughtered !  .the  fields  are  all  rout  and 

wrack ! " 

Pass  hence,  then,  the  friends  I  gathered,  a  goodly  company  ! 

All  ye  that  have  manhood  in  you,  go,  perish  for  Liberty  ! 

But  I  and  the  babes  God  gave  me  will  wait  with  uplifted  hearts, 

With  the  firm  smile  ready  to  kindle,  and  the  will  to  perform  our  parts. 

When  the  last  true  heart  lies  bloodless,  when  the  fierce  and  the  false  have  won, 
I  '11  press  in  turn  to  my  bosom  each  daughter  and  either  son  ; 
Bid  them  loose  the  flag  from  its  bfearlngs,  and  we  '11  lay  us  down  to  rest 
With  the  glory  of  home  about  us,  and  its  freedom  locked  In  our  breast. 
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WET-"WEATHER  WORK. 

BY  A  TARSIER. 


It  is  raining ;  and  being  in-doors,  I 
look  out  from  my  library-window,  across 
a  quiet  country-road,  so  near  that  I  could 
toss  my  pen  into  the  middle  of  it. 

A  thatched  stile  is  opposite,  flanked 
by  a  straggling  hedge  of  Osage-orange  ; 
and  from  the  stile  the  ground  falls  away 
in  green  and  gradual  slope  to  a  great 
plateau  of  measured  and  fenced  fields, 
checkered,  a  month  since,  with  bluish 
lines  of  Swedes,  with  the  ragged  pur- 
ple of  mangels,  and  the  feathery  emer- 
ald-green of  carrots.  There  are  umber- 
colored  patches  of  fresh-turned  furrows  ; 
here  and  there  the  mossy,  luxurious 
verdure  of  new-springing  rye;  gray 
stubble ;  the  ragged  brown  of  discolor- 
ed, frost-bitten  rag-weed ;  next,  a  line 
of  tree-tops,  thickening  as  they  drop  to 
the  near  bed  of  a  river,  and  beyond  the 
river -basin  showing  again,  with  tufts 
of  hemlock  among  naked  oaks  and 
maples  ;  then  roofs,  cupolas,  ambitious 
lookouts  of  suburban  houses,  spires,  bel- 
fries, turrets  :  all  these  commingling  in 
a  long  line  of  white,  brown,  and  gray, 
which  in  sunny  weather  is  backed  by 
purple  hills,  and  flanked  one  way  by  a 
shining  streak  of  water,  and  the  other 
by  a  stretch  of  low,  wooded  mountains 
that  turn  from  purple  to  blue,  and  so 
blend  with  the  northern  sky. 

Is  the  picture  clear  ?  A  road ;  a 
farm -flat  of  party-colored  checkers ;  a 
near  wood,  that  conceals  the  sunken 
meadow  of  a  river ;  a  farther  wood, 
that  skirts  a  town,  — that  seems  to  over- 
grow the  town,  so  that  only  a  confused 
line  of  roofs,  belfries,  spires,  towers,  rise 
above  the  wood ;  and  these  tallest  spires 
and  turrets  lying  in  relief  against  a  pur- 
ple hill-side,  that  is  as  far  beyond  the 
town  as  the  town  is  beyond  my  win- 
dow ;  and  the  purple  hill-side  trending 
southward  to  a  lake-like  gleam  of  wa- 


ter, where  a  light-house  shines  upon  a 
point ;  and  northward,  as  I  said,  these 
same  purple  hills  bearing  away  to  paler 
purple,  and  then  to  blue,  and  then  to 
haze. 

Thus  much  is  seen,  when  I  look  di- 
rectly eastward  ;  but  by  an  oblique 
glance  southward  (always  from  my  li- 
brary-window) the  checkered  farm-land 
is  repeated  in  long  perspective  :  here 
and  there  is  a  farm-house  with  its  clus- 
tered out-buildings  ;  here  and  there  a 
blotch  of  wood,  or  of  orcharding ;  here 
and  there  a  bright  sheen  of  winter- 
grain  ;  and  the  level  ends  only  where 
a  slight  fringe  of  tree-tops,  and  the  iron 
cordon  of  a  railway  that  leaps  over  a 
marshy  creek  upon  trestle-work,  sepa- 
rate it  from  Long  Island  Sound. 

To  the  north,  under  such  oblique 
glance  as  can  be  caught,  the  farm-lands 
in  smaller  inclosures  stretch  half  a  mile 
to  the  skirts  of  a  quiet  village.  A  few 
tall  chimneys  smoke  there  lazily,  and 
below  them  you  see  as  many  quick  and 
repeated  puffs  of  white  steam.  Two 
white  spires  and  a  tower  are  in  bold  re- 
lief against  the  precipitous  basaltic  cliff, 
at  whose  foot  the  village  seems  to  nes- 
tle. Yet  the  mountain  is  not  wholly 
precipitous ;  for  the  columnar  masses 
have  been  fretted  away  by  a  thousand 
frosts,  making  a  sloping  debris  below, 
and  leaving  above  the  iron-yellow  scars 
of  fresh  cleavage,  the  older  blotches  of 
gi-ay,  and  the  still  older  stain  of  lichens. 
Nor  is  the  summit  bald,  but  tufted  with 
dwarf  cedars  and  oaks,  which,  as  they 
file  away  on  either  flank,  mingle  with 
a  heavier  growth  of  hickories  and  chest- 
nuts. A  few  stunted  kalmias  and  hem-' 
lock-spruces  have  found  foothold  in  the 
clefts  upon  the  face  of  the  rock,  show- 
ing a  tawny  green,  that  blends  prettily 
with  the  scars,  lichens,  and  weather- 


in 
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of  Blanco  White's  memoirs  as  painfully 
interesting,  and  said  tliat  he  had  always 
liked  Archbishop  "\^Tiately  for  adhering 
to  "WTiite  after  the  desertion  of  the  latter 
by  old  friends  on  account  of  his  change 
ofbeHef. 

The  next  few  days  were  occupied  in 
prepai-ations  for  the  voyage  up  the  Nile 
in  company  with  my  New  York  friends. 
ISIr.  Buckle  had  very  kindly  taken  great 
interest  in  our  plans,  and  had  earnestly 
advised  me  to  go.  "  You  will  do  very 
wrong  indeed,"  he  said,  "  if  you  do  not 
go."  On  the  19th  of  February  we  em- 
barked; and  as  we  saluted  his  boat,  ly- 
ing just  below  us  in  the  Nile,  while  our 
own  shoved  off,  I  little  thought  that  I 
should  never  see  him  again,  —  that  his 
brilliant  career  was  so  shortly  to  come 
to  an  untimely  end.  The  serious  con- 
versation just  recorded  was  the  last  in 
which  I  took  part  with  him. 


JVlr.  Buckle  remained  in  Cairo  until 
the  beginning  of  March,  when  he  set  out 
with  the  two  boys,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Stuart 
Glennie,  across  the  Desert,  for  Sinai  and 
Petra.  Greatly  improved  in  health  by 
the  six  weeks  in  the  Desert,  (according 
to  Mr.  Glennie's  letter,)  he  undertook 
the  more  fatiguing  travelling  on  horse- 
back through  Palestine.  He  fell  HI  on 
the  27th  of  April,  but  recovered  his 
health,  as  it  seemed,  to  such  an  extent 
that  Mr.  Glennie  parted  fi-om  him  on 
the  21st  of  May.  On  the  2Dth  of  May, 
at  Damascus,  Mr.  Buckle  died.  Among 
the  incoherent  utterances  of  his  illness, 
it  was  possible  to  distinguish  the  excla- 
mation, "  Oh,  my  book,  my  book,  I  shall 
never  finish  my  book  !  " 

And  beyond  the  grief  felt  in  the  loss 
of  the  kind  friend  and  agreeable  com- 
panion, our  plaint,  in  common  with  the 
whole  world,  ever  must  be,  that  he  did 
not  live  to  finish  his  book. 


CAVALRY  SONG. 

The  squadron  is  forming,  the  war-bugles  play. 
To  saddle,  brave  comrades,  stout  hearts  for  a  fray  ! 
Our  captain  is  mounted,  —  strike  spurs,  and  away  ! 

No  breeze  sLakes  the  blossoms  or  tosses  the  grain  ; 
But  the  wind  of  our  speed  floats  the  galloper's  mane, 
AlS  he  feels  the  bold  rider's  firm  hand  on  the  rein. 

Lo,  dim  in  the  starlight  their  white  tents  appear  ! 
Ride  softly  !  ride  slowly  !  the  onset  is  near  ! 
More  slowly  I  more  softly !  the  sentry  may  hear  ! 

Now  fall  on  the  Rebel  —  a  tempest  of  flame  ! 

Strike  down  the  false  banner  whose  triumph  were  shame  1 

Strike,  strike  for  the  true  flag,  for  fi-eedom  and  fame  ! 

Hurrah  !  sheathe  your  swords  !  the  carnage  is  done. 

All  red  with  om-  valor,  we  welcome  the  sun. 

Up,  up  with  the  stars  !  we  have  won  !  we  have  won ! 
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NO   FAILJIRE^  FOR  THE   NORTH,    i 


We  have  readied  a  point  in  the  liis-  i 
tory  of  our  national  troubles  where  it 
seems  desirable  to  examine  our  present 
position,  and  to  consider  whether  we 
ought  to  surrender  ourselves  to  despair, 
or  congi'atulate  ourselves  on  decided  suc- 
cess,— whether  we  should  abandon  aU 
attempts  to  restore  the  Union,  assert  the 
dignity  of  the  Constitution,  and  punish 
treason,  or  nerve  om-selves  to  new  effort, 
and  determine  to  persevere  in  a  right- 
eous cause  so  long  as  a  single  able-bodied 
man  remains  or  a  dollar  of  available 
property  is  unexpended. 

It  may  be,  it  must  be,  conceded  that 
we  commenced  the  contest  with  very 
crude  and  inadequate  notions  of  what 
war  really  is.  We  proposed  to  decide  the 
issue  by  appeaUng  to  the  census  and  the 
tax-list,  —  tribunals  naturally  enough  oc- 
curring to  a  mercantile  and  manufactur- 
ing community,  —  but  how  if  the  enemy 
prefer  cannon  and  cold  steel  ?  Our  first 
campaign  was  in  the  field  of  statistics, 
and  we  found  the  results  highly  satisfac- 
tory. Om-  great  numerical  superiority, 
aided  by  our  immense  material  resources, 
gave  us  an  early  and  an  easy  victory. 
We  outnumbered  the  enemy  everywhere, 
defeated  them  in  every  pitched  battle, 
starved  them  by  a  vigilant  blockade,  se- 
cured meanwhile  the  sjonpathy  and  sup- 
port of  the  whole  civilized  world  by  the 
holiness  of  our  cause,  and  commanded 
its  reject  by  the  display  of  our  material 
power  and  our  military  capacity,  —  and 
in  a  few  short  months  crushed  the  Rebel- 
lion, restored  the  Union,  vindicated  the 
Constitution,  hung  the  arch-traitors,  and 
saw  peace  in  all  our  borders.  This  was 
our  campaign  —  on  paper.  But  war  is 
something  more  than  a  sum  in  arithme- 
tic. A  campaign  cannot  be  decided  by 
the  rule  of  three.  No  finite  power  can 
control  every  contingency,  and  have  all 
the  chances  in  its  favor. 

A  Moorish  legend,  given  to  us  in  the 
graceful  narrative  of  Washington  Irving, 


relates,  that  an  Arabian  astrologer  con- 
structed for  the  pacific  Aben  Ilafuz, 
King  of  Granada,  a  magical  mode  of  re- 
pulsing all  invaders  without  risking  the 
lives  of  his  subjects  or  diminishing  the 
contents  of  the  royal  treasury.  He  caus- 
ed a  tower  to  be  built,  in  the  upper  part 
of  which  was  a  circular  hall  with  win- 
dows looking  towards  every  point  of  the 
compass,  and  before  each  window  a  ta- 
ble supporting  a  mimic  army  of  horse 
and  foot.  On  the  top  of  the  tower  was 
a  bronze  figure  of  a  Moorish  horseman, 
fixed  on  a  pivot,  with  elevated  lance. 
A^Tienever  a  foe  was  at  hand,  the  figiire 
would  turn  in  that  direction,  and  level 
liis  lance  as  if  for  action.  No  sooner  was 
it  reported  to  the  vigilant  monarch  that 
the  magic  horseman  indicated  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  than  His  Majesty 
hastened  to  the  circular  haU,  selected 
the  table  at  the  point  of  the  compass  in- 
dicated by  the  horseman's  spear,  touched 
with  the  point  of  a  magic  lance  some  of 
the  pigmy  effigies  before  him,  and  be- 
labored others  with  the  butt -end.  A 
scene  of  confusion  at  once  ensued  in  the 
mimic  army.  Part  fell  dead,  and  the  rest, 
turning  their  weapons  upon  each  other, 
fought  with  the  utmost  fury.  The  same 
scene  was  repeated  in  the  ranks  of  the 
advancing  enemy.  Each  renewed  at- 
tempt at  invasion  was  foiled  by  this  easy 
and  economical  expedient,  until  the  King 
enjoyed  rest  even  fi'om  rumors  of  wars. 

Now  this  is  a  pleasing  fiction,  and 
highly  creditable  to  the  hght  and  airy 
fancy  of  the  Moors.  It  almost  makes 
one  sigh  that  an  astrologer  so  fertile  in 
resources  is  not  stiU  extant.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  indeed,  of  a  more  felici- 
tous arrangement  for  a  monarch  devoted 
to  his  ease,  and  proof  against  all  tempta- 
tions to  military  glory,  or  for  a  people 
wedded  to  peaceful  pursuits,  and  ambi- 
tious only  of  material  prosperity.  But 
no  such  fascinating  substitute  for  fields 
of  carna2;e  is  available  in  our  degenerate 
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days,  —  '^  C'est  cTiarmant,  mats  ce  n'est 
pas  la  guerre." 

Nor  yet  is  any  useful  example  ftimislied 
by  the  warlike  qualities  of  tlie  army  rais- 
ed by  Peter  Stuyvesant  for  tbe  reduc- 
tion of  Fort  Casimir :  not  even  when 
we  remember  that  it  included  "  the  Van 
Higginbottoms,  a  race  of  schoolmasters, 
armed  with  ferules  and  birchen  rods,  — 
the  Van  Bummels,  renowned  for  feats 
of  the  trenches,  —  the  Van  Bunschotens, 
who  were  the  first  that  did  kick  with  the 
left  foot,"  —  with  many  other  warriors 
equally  fierce  and  formidable.  We  must, 
however  reluctantly,  leave  such  roman- 
tic legends  and  facetious  chronicles,  and 
learn  more  practical  lessons  from  the 
sober  and  instructive  page  of  history. 
We  shall  there  find  that  war  means 
alternate  success  and  defeat,  alternate 
hope  and  disappointment,  great  suffering 
in  the  field,  many  vacant  chairs  at  many 
firesides,  immense  expenditures  with  little 
apparent  result,  "  the  best-laid  schemes  " 
foiled  by  a  thousand  unexpected  contin- 
gencies, lamentable  indecision  in  the  cab- 
inet, glaring  blunders  in  the  field,  stag- 
nation of  industry,  and  heavy  taxation. 

"  \yar  is  a  game,  which,  were  the  nations 
wise, 
Kings  would  not  play  at." 

But  nations  are  not  always  wise,  and 
war  often  becomes  a  necessity.  When, 
then,  the  necessity  arises,  it  should  be 
met  manfully.  The  question  once  de- 
liberately decided  that  peace  is  no  longer 
consistent  with  national  honor  or  nation- 
al safety,  the  dread  alternative  must  be 
accepted  with  all  its  hazards  and  all  its 
horrors.  To  organize  only  in  anticipa- 
tion of  certain  and  speedy  success,  to 
despise  and  underrate  the  enemy,  to  in- 
quire with  how  small  an  army  and  how 
limited  an  expenditure  the  war  can  be 
carried  on,  is  as  unstatesmanlike  as  it  is 
!n  flat  defiance  of  all  historical  teaching. 
But  if  we  carry  our  folly  stOl  farther  in 
the  same  direction,  —  if  we  fail  to  take 
into  grave  account  the  most  obvious  and 
inevitable  incidents  of  actual  warfare,  — 
if  in  our  overweening  confidence  we  neg- 
lect discipline,  underrate  the  prime  im- 


portance of  promptness  and  decision  in 
action,  certainty  and  celerity  in  move- 
ment, and  energy  and  activity  in  pur- 
suit, —  if,  in  a  word,  we  expect  that  the 
defences  of  the  enemy  are  to  fall  into 
our  hands  by  means  as  unwarlike  as 
those  that  decided  the  fate  of  Jericho, 
or  dream  that  because  our  cause  is  just 
every  precedent  in  history  and  every 
principle  in  human  nature  will  be  over- 
ruled in  our  favor,  —  then  we  deserve  to 
be  outgeneralled,  and  are  fortunate,  if 
we  escape  final  and  disastrous  defeat. 

Now  has  not  this  been  precisely  our 
cardinal  and  capital  error,  and  are  we 
not  to-day  suffering  its  natural  conse- 
quences ?  To  the  blind  and  unreasoning 
confidence  with  which  we  began  this 
war  has  succeeded  a  reaction  running 
into  the  very  opposite  extreme.  We 
are  given  over  to  a  despondency  quite 
as  unwarrantable  as  the  extravagance 
of  our  early  hopes.  We  demanded  and 
expected  impossibilities.  Forgetting  that 
the  age  of  miracles  has  passed,  many  are 
now  bitterly  complaining  that  nothing 
has  been  accomplished,  and  predicting 
that  all  future  efforts  will  terminate  in 
similar  failure.  Two  years  have  not 
elapsed  since  the  first  gun  was  fired  at 
Fort  Sumter ;  and  yet  we  are  amazed  and 
mortified  that  our  forces  have  not  over- 
run the  whole  South,  that  victory  has 
not  crowned  our  arms  in  every  battle, 
and  that  our  flag  does  not  float  trium- 
phant over  every  acre  of  every  State 
once  called  Confederate.  Whether  this 
most  desirable  result  could  have  been 
accompUshed,  if  this  or  that  poHcy  had 
been  adopted  at  the  outset,  is  one  of 
those  problems  that  will  never  be  solved  ; 
nor  is  the  inquiry  at  present  pertinent 
or  profitable.  Let  us  rather  ask  wheth- 
er, in  view  of  the  means  actually  em- 
ployed, our  discontent  with  the  existing 
condition  of  affairs  is  not  unmanly  and 
unreasonable.  We  are  to  measure  re- 
sults, not  by  the  efforts  that  we  ought  to 
have  put  forth,  nor  by  those  which  we 
should  put  forth,  if,  with  our  dear-bought 
experience,  we  were  called  upon  once 
more  to  undertake  such  a  gigantic  enter- 
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prise.  "We  must  recall  the  aspect  of  af- 
fciirs  when  we  first  embarked  ou  this  per- 
ilous sea.  We  must  remember  how  ig- 
norant we  were  of  all  the  danger  before 
us,  how  imperfect  was  the  chart  by  which 
our  course  was  to  be  determined,  how 
many  shoals  and  sunken  rocks  and  cross- 
cmrents  we  were  to  encounter,  as  yet 
unknown  to  any  pilot  on  board  our  no- 
ble ship  of  state,  how  little  we  knew  of 
navigation  in  such  angry  waters,  under 
so  stormy  a  sky. 

Turn  back  the  pages  of  history  for  two 
short  years,  and  dwell  a  moment  on  the 
picture  presented  to  our  eyes.  A  na- 
tion, enjoying  to  the  utmost  the  substan- 
tial benefits  belonging  to  fitbr  years  of 
protbund  peace  and  unexampled  pros- 
perity, enervated  by  those  habits  of  lux- 
ury which  wealth  easily  accumulated  al- 
ways fosters,  with  a  standing  army  hard- 
ly large  enough  to  protect  our  TTestem 
fixtntier  from  the  incursions  of  hostile  In- 
dians, and  a  navy  ludicrously  small  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  our  sea-coast 
and  the  value  of  oiu-  commerce,  is  sud- 
denly plunged  into  a  war  covering  such 
an  extent  of  territory  and  calling  for 
such  an  array  of  power  by  sea  and  land 
as  to  dwarf  into  insignificance  all  mod- 
em wars,  hardly  excepting  the  military 
operations  of  Xapoleon  I. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  edu- 
cation and  habit  had  trained  us  to  an  im- 
plicit reliance  on  the  sufficiency  of  our  laws 
and  the  competency  of  our  Constitution  to 
meet  and  decide  every  issue  that  could 
possibly  be  presented.  TVe  cotild  conceive 
of  no  public  wrongs  which  could  not  be 
redressed  by  an  appeal  to  the  ballot-box, 
and  of  no  private  injimes  for  which  our 
statutes  did  not  provide  a  suitable  remedy. 

"We  were  not  only  a  law-abiding,  but 
a  peace-loving  people.  The  report  of 
the  revolver  was  not  heard  in  our  streets, 
nor  was  the  ghtter  of  the  bowie-knife 
seen  in  our  bar-rooms.  We  deprecated 
mob-violence,  and  disliked  the  summary 
proceedings  of  Judge  Lrach.  AYe  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  our  horror  of  unne- 
cessary bloodshed,  and  shared  the  views 
of  civilized  Christendom  about  duelling. 


Now  and  then,  to  be  sm^,  a  Southerner 
in  one  of  his  sportive  moods  would  stab 
an  inattentive  waiter  in  some  Northern 
hotel,  or  a  chivalrous  son  of  South  Caroli- 
na, elegantly  idling  away  a  few  years  in 
a  Kew-England  university,  would  shoot 
some  base-born  tutor,  or,  as  an  episode 
in  Congressional  proceedings,  the  mem- 
ber fix>m  Arkansas  would  tlu-eaten  t&  pull 
the  nose,  spit  in  the  face,  and  gouge  out 
the  eyes  of  the  (profane  participled) 
sneaking  Yankee,  —  meaning  thereby  a 
quiet,  inoffensive  member  from  Massachu- 
setts. But  these  kicideuts  of  Southern 
civilization  were  not  frequent  enough  to 
become  fashionable.  We  still  clung  to 
om*  plebeian  prejudices  against  lawless 
violence,  and  persisted  in  beliering  that 
a  swaggering  bully  could  not  be  an  or- 
nament to  cultivated  and  refined  society. 
In  fact,  some  excellent  individuals  at  the 
North  went  so  far  as  to  seek  to  dissemi- 
nate these  old-fashioned  notions  among 
their  Southern  brethren,  and  made  annu- 
al subscriptions  to  what  was  known  (alas, 
that  we  must  use  the  historic  tense  ! ) 
as  the  "  Southern  Aid  Society,"  having 
for  its  praiseworthy  object  the  support 
of  ministers  who  should  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  our  ardent  and  impulsive  neigh- 
bors. What  a  sad  and  significant  commen- 
tary is  it  upon  the  ingratitude  of  deprav- 
ed hmnan  nature,  that  the  condescending 
clergyman  who  whilom  consented  to  col- 
lect the  offerings  of  these  discriminating 
philanthropists  is  now  a  chaplain  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  is  invoking  the 
most  signal  judgments  of  Heaven  upon 
his  former  fiiends  and  fellow-laborers  ! 
This,  then,  was  our  condition,  and 
these  were  ora*  habits,  when  we  were 
rudely  awakened  from  our  dreams  of 
peace  by  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the 
clash  of  arms.  "What  wonder  that  the 
startling  summons  found  us  all  unready 
for  such  a  crisis  ?  What  wonder  that  our 
early  preparations  to  confront  the  issue 
thus  forced  upon  us  without  note  of  warn- 
ing were  hasty,  incomplete,  and  quite  in- 
adequate to  the  emergency?  Is  it  dis- 
creditable to  us  that  we  were  slow  to  ap- 
preciate the  bitterness  and  intensity  o£ 
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that  hatred,  which,  long  smouldering  un- 
der the  surface  of  Southern  society,  burst 
forth  at  once  into  a  wide-spread  confla- 
gration, severing  like  flax  all  the  ties  of 
kindred,  and  all  the  bonds  of  individual 
friendship  and  national  intercourse  which 
had  united  us  for  half  a  century  ?  Here 
was  a  section  of  our  Union  which  had 
always  enjoyed  equal  rights  with  us  un- 
der the  Constitution,  and  had  known  the 
Grovemment  only  by  its  blessings, — nay, 
more,  had  actually,  by  the  confession  of 
its  own  statesmen,  controlled  the  inter- 
nal administration  and  dictated  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  country  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution ;  which  had  no 
substantial  grievance  to  complain  of,  and 
no  fanciiiil  injury  which  could  not  be 
readily  redressed  by  legal  and  constitu- 
tional methods.  Are  we  to  be  blamed 
because  we  could  not  easUy  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  that  an  integral  pail; 
of  our  nation,  with  such  a  historj',  could, 
under  a  pretence  so  bald  as  to  insult  the 
common  sense  of  Christendom,  rush  head- 
long into  a  war  which  must  close  aU  its 
avenues  of  commerce,  paralyze  all  its  in- 
dustry, threaten  the  existence  of  its  cher- 
ished and  peculiar  institution,  —  in  a 
word,  whether  successful  or  Tinsuccessful, 
inevitably  result  in  its  political  suicide  ? 
At  this  very  moment,  accustomed  as  we 
have  been  for  many  sad  and  weary  months 
to  the  daily  development  of  Southern  fol- 
ly and  madness,  it  is  difficult,  when  we 
withdraw  our  minds  from  the  present,  to 
realize  that  the  whole  wcir  is  not  a  hideous 
nightmare. ' 

In  view  of  aU  this,  I  ask,  is  it  strange 
that  we  did  not  at  once  comprehend  all 
our  danger,  and  did  not  enter  the  field 
with  aU  our  forces, —  determined  to  fight 
with  desperate  energy  until  every  trace 
of  rebellion  was  crushed  out  ?  If,  dis- 
turbed at  midnight  by  footsteps  in  your 
chamber,  you  start  up  from  sound  slum- 
ber to  see  a  truculent-looking  vagabond 
prowling  about  your  room  with  a  Hghted 
candle,  do  you  not  at  once  spring  to  your 
feet,  collar  the  intruder,  and  shout  lus- 
tily for  help,  if  he  prove  too  strong  for 
you  ?      Prompt  and  vigorous  action  in 


such  a  case  is  simply  the  impulse  of  in- 
stinct. But  how  if  you  recognize  in  the 
untimely  visitor  a  member  of  your  own 
household  ?  WiU  you  seize  and  over- 
power him  without  asking  a  single  ques- 
tion, or  waiting  for  a  word  of  explana- 
tion ?  Will  you  not  pause  for  some 
overt  act  of  hostility,  some  convincing 
proof  of  a  fell  purpose  ?  Suppose  it 
transpire  that  he  really  means  mischief, 
and  you  lose  an  important  advantage  by 
your  delay  to  strike.  Tou  may  regret 
the  result ;  but  does  it  in  the  least  tend 
to  show  that  you  were  cowardly  or  care- 
less ?  Now  was  not  this  our  exact  di- 
lemma ?  Although  the  origin  of  the  war 
and  the  circumstances  attendant  upon 
its  commencement  are  a  thrice-told  tale, 
are  we  not  in  danger  of  overlooking 
their  bearing  upon  aU  our  subsequent 
action  ?  And  shall  we  not  act  wisely,  if 
we  recur  to  them  again  and  again,  dur- 
ing this  momentous  contest  ? 

But,  asks  a  timid  Conservative, — from 
whose  patient  button  the  fingers  of  an 
ardent  apostle  of  peace  have  recently 
and  most  reluctantly  parted,  —  has  not 
this  war  been  shamefully  mismanaged 
by  the  Administration?  have  not  con- 
tractors grown  rich  while  soldiers  have 
suffered  ?  have  not  incompetent  generals 
been  unjustly  advanced,  and  skUflil  com- 
manders been  summarily  shelved  ?  have 
we  gained  any  advantages  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  our  loss  of  blood  and 
our  expenditure  of  money  ?  would  not 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  on  any  terms  be 
better  than  such  a  war  as  we  are  now 
waging  ?  If  we  might  venture  to  sug- 
gest a  word  of  caution  to  our  desponding 
fi-iend,  before  attemptLng  a  reply  to  his 
broadside  of  questions,  we  would  say : 
Beware  how  you  indulge  -in  too  much 
conversation  with  a  certain  class  of  our 
citizens,  whose  hearty  loyalty  has  been 
more  than  doubted,  and  whose  conver- 
sion to  the  beauties  of  peace  and  the 
horrors  of  war  is  so  sudden  as  to  be  very 
suspicious.  Examine  their  antecedents, 
and  you  will  find,  that,  when  "  border 
ruffians  "  in  Kansas  threatened  with  fire 
and  sword  the  inoffensive  emigrants  from 
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New  England,  these  gentlemen  saw  notli- 
ing  unusual  in  such  proceedings,  and  an- 
swered all  remonstrances  with  ridicule. 
Put  them  to  the  question  to-day,  and  it 
wiU  appear,  that,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle,  all  their  sjinpathies. 
have  been  with  the  South.  They  will 
tell  you  that  Northern  Abohtionists  are 
alone  responsible  for  the  war ;  that  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  States  may 
have  been  unwise,  but  was  not  unrea- 
sonable ;  that  they  have  always  con- 
demned coercion  and  advocated  com- 
promise ;  and  that  there  is  no  safe  and 
satisfactory  way  out  of  our  existing  diffi- 
culties but — peace.  What  do  they  mean 
by  peace  ?  Such  peace  as  the  highway- 
man, armed  to  the  teeth,  offers  to  the 
belated  traveller  !  Such  peace  as  Bene- 
dict Arnold  sought  to  negotiate  with  the 
EngHsh  general!  They  know  that  the 
South  will  accept  no  terms  but  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  independence,  or 
the  abject  and  unconditional  submission 
of  the  Free  States.  They  reject  the  first 
alternative,  because  they  dare  not  go  be- 
fore the  North  on  such  an  issue.  Dis- 
guise it  as  they  may,  they  are  willing  to 
adopt  the  second.  The  party  to  which, 
without  an  exception,  these  men  belong, 
is  powerless  -n-ithout  the  cooperation  of 
the  South,  and  would  consider  no  sacri- 
fice of  principle  too  great,  and  no  hu- 
miliation of  the  North  too  degrading,  if  it 
promised  the  restoration  of  their  polit- 
ical supremacy.  Avoid  all  such  men. 
Distrust  their  advice.  That  way  dis- 
honor lies,  and  national  disgrace.  If  you 
are  not  "  armed  so  strong  in  honesty  "  as 
to  be  proof  against  such  treasonable  talk, 
you  will  soon  be  aware  of  a  softening  of 
your  backbone,  and  a  lamentable  loss  of 
earnest,  active  patriotism.  Take  counsel 
rather  of  your  own  common  sense.  Look- 
ing at  the  question  in  its  narrowest  and 
most  selfish  bearings,  you  hnoro  that  we 
can  neither  recede  nor  stand  still.  Sub- 
mission is  slavery.  Disunion  paves  the  way 
for  endless  secession,  and  eternal  warfare 
between  rising  and  rival  republics. 

But  there  are  other  sjonptoms  of  dis- 
loyalty besides  this  persistent  demand  for 


peace.  There  are  indications  of  a  desire 
to  array  sections  of  the  North  against 
each  other,  and  —  Heaven  save  the 
mark  !  —  by  the  very  politicians  who 
have  been  most  bitter  in  their  denunci- 
ation of  "  geographical  parties."  Here 
comes  a  Httle  Western  lawyer,  with  un- 
hmited  resources  of  slang  and  slender 
capital  of  ideas,  barely  redeemed-  fi'om 
being  an  absolute  blackguard  by  the  hu- 
manizing influences  of  a  New  England 
college,  but  showing  fewer  and  fewer 
sjTnptoms  of  civilization  as  he  forgets 
the  lessons  of  his  collegiate  life;  and 
Tie  delights  an  audience  of  New  York 
"  roughs,"  adopted  citizens  of  Celtic  ex- 
traction, and  lager-loving  Germans,  (do 
not  cocks  always  crow  longest  and  loud- 
est on  a  dung  -  hill  ?  )  by  the  novel  in- 
formation, that  "  Puritanism  is  a  rep- 
tile "  and  the  cause  of  aU  our  troubles, 
and  that  we  shall  never  fiUfil  our  na- 
tional destiny  until  Puritanism  has  been 
crushed.  Let  us  not  elevate  this  nau- 
seating nonsense  into  unportance  by  at- 
tempting a  reply.  Such  men  must  be 
left  to  foUow  out  their  inevitable  instincts. 
They  are  not  worth  the  trouble  necessary 
to  civilize  them.  j\Ir.  Rarey  succeeded 
in  taming  a  zebra  from  the  London 
Zoological  Gardens  ;  but  a  single  lesson 
could  not  permanently  reclaim  the  beast, 
and  it  soon  relapsed  into  its  native  and 
normal  ferocity.  One  experiment  suf- 
ficed to  show  the  power  of  the  artist ; 
no  possible  increase  of  value  in  the  edu- 
cated animal  would  have  justified  a  pro- 
longed and  perfect  training. . 

You  ask  if  we  have  gained  any  ad- 
vantages commensurate  with  our  efforts, 
or  with  the  high-sounding  phrase  of  our 
declared  purpose.  Let  us  look  at  this 
a  moment.  Suppose  we  begin  with  a 
glance  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
Has  all  the  boasting,  have  all  the  prom- 
ises, been  on  the  Federal  side?  Did 
we  hear  nothing  of  the  Confederate  flag 
floating  over  Faneuil  Hall?  —  nothing 
of  Washington  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  ?  —  nothing  of  a  festive  win- 
ter in  Philadelphia  and  a  general  distri- 
bution of  spoils  in  New  York  ?  —  noth- 
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ing  of  foreign  intervention  ?  —  notliing 
of  the  cowardice  of  Northern  Mudsills 
and  the  omnipotence  of  King  Cotton  ? 
Decidedly,  the  Rebels  began  with  a  suffi- 
ciently startling  progranune.  Let  us  see 
how  far  they  have  carried  it  out.  As 
they  were  clearly  the  assailants,  we  have 
an  undoubted  right  to, ask  what  they 
have  accomplished  aggressively.  We 
say,  then,  that,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
one  brief  raid,  the  soil  of  a  single  Free 
State  has  never  been  polluted  by  the 
hostile  tread  of  an  invading  force  ;  that 
every  battle-field  has  been  within  the 
limits  of  States  claimed  as  Confederate ; 
that,  while  the  war  has  desolated  whole 
States  represented  in  the  Confederate  . 
Congress,  not  an  acre  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  has  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Rebel  armies.  Was  ever 
another  scorpion  more  completely  sur- 
rounded and  shut  in  by  a  cordon  of  fire  ? 

This  is  surely  something,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  aU.  Have  lue  accomplished 
nothing  aggressively  ?  We  will  call  into 
court  al  witness  from  the  enemy's  camp. 
Hear  the  recent  testimony  of  a  leading 
journal,  published  in  the  Confederate 
capital :  *  — 

"  It  is  not  altogether  an  empty  boast 
on  the  part  of  the  Yankees,  that  they 
hold  all  that  they  have  ever  held,  and 
that  another  year  or  two  of  such  prog- 
ress as  they  have  already  made  will 
find  them  masters  of  the  Southern  Con-' 
federacy.  They  who  think  indepen- 
dence is  to  be  achieved  by  brilHant  but 
inconsequential  victories  would  do*  well 
to  look  at  the  magnitude  of  Yankee  pos- 
sessions in  our  country.  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, and  JVIissouri  are  claimed  as  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  Confederation  :  they 
are  as  much  in  the  power  of  Lincoln  as 
Maine  and  JNIinnesota.  The  pledge  once 
deemed  foolish  by  the  South,  that  he 
would  'hold,  occupy,  and  possess'  all 
the  forts  belonging  to  the  United  States 
Government,  has  been  redeemed  almost 
to  the  letter  by  Lincoln.  Forts  Pick- 
ens, [Sumter  ?]  and  Morgan  we  still  re- 
tain ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  all  the 

*  Richmond  Examiner,  January  20th,  1863. 


strongholds  on  the  seaboard,  from  For- 
tress Monroe  to  the  Rio  Grande,  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Very  consol- 
ing and  very  easy  to  say  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  aU  this,  and  that  the 
occupation  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  Re- 
public amounts  to  nothing.  Drowry's 
Bluff  and  Vicksburg  give  the  lie  to  the 
first  assertion;  and  the  onward  move- 
ment of  Rosecrans  towards  Alabama, 
the  presence  of  Grant  in  North  Missis- 
sippi and  of  Curtis  in  Middle  Arkansas, 
to  say  nothing  of  Banks  at  New  Orleans 
and  Baton  Rouge,  set  at  rest  the  silly 
dream  that  a  thin  strip  of  sea-coast  only 
is  in  possession  of  our  foes.  The  truth 
is,  the  Yankees  are  in  great  force  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Confederacy;  they 
swarm  on  all  our  borders  ;  they  threaten 
every  important  city  yet  belonging  to  us ; 
and  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  of  them 
are  within  two  days'  march  of  the  Confed- 
erate capital.  This  is  no  fiction.  It  is  a 
fact  so  positive  that  no  one  can  deny  it." 

But  this  reluctant  recital  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  record  of  our  successes.  We 
have  put  into  the  field  a  volunteer  force, 
fully  jirmed  and  equipped,  wliich,  wheth- 
er we  consider  its  magnitude,  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  it  has  been  raised,  its 
fighting  qualities,  its  patient  endurance 
of  unaccustomed  hardships,  or  its  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  contest,  is  without  a  coun- 
terpart in  history.  And  yet  more,  fi'om 
the  invention  and  achievements  of  our 
iron-clads  dates  a  new  era  in  naval  war- 
fare, while  in  the  value  and  variety  of 
our  ordnance  we  have  taken  the  lead  of 
all  civihzed  nations.  Can  you  find  in  all 
this  nothing  to  quicken  the  pulse  of  your 
patriotism  ?  Is  here  no  ground  for  en- 
couragement, no  incitement  to  renewed 
effort  ? 

But  you  complain  of  corruption  among 
contractors,  and  of  knavery  among  poli- 
ticians. Will  you  point  me  to  a  single 
war,  ever  waged  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
where  all  the  rulers  Avere  above  reproach 
and  all  their  subordinates  unselfish  ? 
But  what  will  you  do  about  it?  Grant 
that  many  contractors  have  made  dis- 
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honest  fortunes  out  of  the  j:alamities  of 
their  country,  and  that  there  are  office- 
holders with  whom  "  Stand  by  the  Con- 
stitution!" means,  Stand  by  the  public 
crib  from  wliich  we  are  richly  and  reg- 
ularly fed,  and  "  Uphold  the  Adminis- 
tration ! "  should  be  translated.  Give  us 
our  fuU  four  years'  enjo}Tnent  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes.  "What  then?  Shall 
a  few  wortliless  straws  here,  and  a  few 
heaps  of  oiFal  there,  arrest  or  check  the 
onward  march  of  a  mighty  army,  the 
steady  progression  of  a  great  principle  ? 
Away  with  such  trumpery  considera- 
tions !  Punish  with  the  utmost  severity 
of  the  law  every  public  plunderer  whose 
crimes  can  be  di-agged  into  the  light 
of  day;  send  to  the  Coventry  of  uni- 
versal contempt  every  lagging  and  luke- 
warm official ;  but,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  holy  in  purpose  and  noble  in  action, 
move  on  !  To  hesitate  Is  worse  than 
folly ;  to  delay  is  more  than  madness. 
The  salvation  of  our  country  trembles  in 
the  balance.  The  fate  of  free  institu- 
tions for  —  who  shall  say  how  long?  — 
may  hang  upon  the  issue  of  the  struggle. 
Your  catalogue  of  grievances,  howev- 
er, is  still  Incomplete.  You  are  dissat- 
isfied with  our  generalship  as  displayed 
In  the  field,  and  with  the  wisdom  of  our 
pohcy  as  developed  by  the  cabinet.  Un- 
questionably you  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  gi-umble  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent; but  are  you  not  aware  that  such 
complaints  are  as  old  as  the  history  of 
the  human  race  ?  Do  you  believe  this 
to  be  the  first  war  that  was  ever  mis- 
managed, and  that  our  undoubted  blun- 
ders are  either  novel  or  peculiar  to  Re- 
publics ?  There  never  was  a  greater 
mistake.  If  there  were  brave  men  be- 
fore Agamemnon,  and  wise  counsellors 
before  Ulysses,  there  certainly  have  been 
incompetent  commanders  before  Major- 
General  A.,  and  shallow  statesmen  be- 
fore Secretary  B.  "We  do  not  monop- 
olize executive  imbecility,  nor  are  our 
military  blunders  without  parallel  or  pre- 
cedent. To  attribute  our  occasional  re- 
verses and  our  indecisive  victories,  over 
inaction  In  the  field  and  our  confiislon  ia 


the  cabinet,  to  our  peculiar  form  of  gov- 
ernment, is  as  Inconsequential  as  it  would 
be  to  trace  all  our  disasters  to  the  color 
of  President  Lincoln's  hair  or  the  num- 
ber of  General  Halleck's  children. 

The  enemies  of  free  institutions,  hard- 
ly yet  recovered  from  their  astonishment 
at  beholding  an  army  of  volunteers,  supe- 
rior in  number  and  quahty  to  any  the 
world  ever  saw,  spring  into  existence 
with  such  marvellous  rapidity  as  to 
echpse.  In  sober  fact,  the  fabulous  birth 
of  IVIInerva  full-armed  fi-om  the  head  of 
Jove,  or  their  still  greater  surprise  at 
seeing  the  immense  expenses  of  so  gi- 
gantic a  war  readily  met  without  asslst- 
.  ance  from  abroad,  by  large  loans  cheer- 
fully made  and  heavy  taxation  patiently 
borne,  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
exulting  over  what  they  tei-m  our  "  total 
want  of  military  genius,"  and  our  "  in- 
capacity to  conduct  a  campaign  success- 
fully." 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  we  may  have 
challenged  criticism  and  provoked  a  smile 
by  our  large  promise  and  our  smaller  per- 
formance. But  are  we  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive proprietors  of  tliis  experience  ? 
"Where  in  the  past  or  the  present  shall 
we  find  a  great  and  powerful  nation 
much  addicted  to  modesty  or  self- de- 
preciation ?  Least  of  all,  should  we  have 
expected  such  venomous  criticism  and 
such  unsparing  ridicule  from  England. 
To  be  sure,  we  have  long  since  ceased 
to  look  for  s}Tnpathy  or  even  justice  at 
her  hands.  "We  have  come  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  tone  and  tem- 
per of  her  ruling  classes  towards  this 
country.  In  addition  to  their  Inherited 
antipathy  to  Republics,  they  believe  in 
sober  earnest  what  one  of  their  greatest 
wits  said  jocosely,  that  "  the  great  object 
for  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  appears 
to  have  been  created  is  the  making  of 
calico."  And  whatever  interferes,  or 
threatens  to  interfere,  with  this  enno- 
bling occupation  is  sure  to  incur  their 
passive  displeasure,  if  not  their  active 
hostility.  We  expect  notliing,  there- 
fore, from  their  good-will ;  but  we  have 
a  right  to  demand,  as  a  matter  of  good 
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taste,  tliat,  in  criticizing  our  campaigns, 
they  shall  not  wholly  ignore  their  own 
military  blunders,  especially  those  so  re- 
cent as  to  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
every  third-form  school-boy  in  the  king- 
dom. For,  if  campaigns  carried  on  with 
the  smallest  possible  result  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice 
of  money  and  life, — if  a  succession  of  in- 
competent generals  In  command, — If  crit- 
ical military  opportunities  neglected  and 
enormous  strategic  blunders  committed, 
—  if  indecision,  nepotism,  and  red  tape 
at  home,  envy,  want  of  unity,  and  inca- 
pacity among  officers,  and  unnecessary 
and  inexcusable  hardship  among  the  pri- 
vates, —  If  all  this  declares  the  decadence 
of  a  Government,  then  was  the  sun  of 
England  hastening  to  its  setting  during 
the  Crimean  War. 

We  hear  much  said  abroad  about  our 
indecisive  battles,  our  barren  victories, 
our  failure  to  take  advantage  of  the  crip- 
pled condition  of  a  defeated  enemy,  and 
our  unaccountable  disinclination  to  fol- 
low up  a  successful  attack  by  a  prompt 
pursuit.  Now,  not  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
cusing or  palliating  the  numerous  and 
grave  errors  into  which  we  have  fallen 
during  our  own  unhappy  struggle,  nor 
yet  to  exonerate  from  censure  any  civil 
officers  or  military  leaders  who  may  be 
wholly  or  in  part  responsible  for  these 
errors,  but  simply  to  demonstrate  that 
they  are  liable  to  occur  under  any  form 
of  government,  and,  Indeed,  have  recent- 
ly befallen  the  very  Government  whose 
rulers  now  hold  us  to  the  strictest  ac- 
count, and  are  most  eager  to  convict  us 
of  extraordinary  misconduct  and  incapa- 
city, we  propose,  very  briefly,  and  with- 
out further  introduction,  to  examine  the 
record  of  the  English  army  during  the 
Crimean  War. 

The  first  important  battle  fought  on 
the  Peninsula  was  that  of  the  Alma. 
We  will  give,  as  concisely  as  possible,  so 
much  of  the  history  of  this  engagement, 
compiled  from  authentic  English  sources, 
as  will  present  a  correct  picture  of  the 
plans  formed  and  the  results  accomplish- 
ed. 


"  The  15th  of  August,  1854,  was  the 
date  first  fixed  for  the  sailing  of  the  al- 
lied forces  from  Varna  to  the  Crimea. 
It  was  postponed  until  the  20th,  then  till 
the  22d,  then  the  26th,  —  then  succes- 
sively to  the  1st,  2d,  and  7th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  that  is,  the  French  fleet  left 
Varna  on  the  5th,  and  the  English  sail- 
ed from  the  neighboring  port  of  Balt- 
schik  on  the  7th."  It  is  admitted  that 
"  these  delays  hazarded  not  only  the  suc- 
cess, but  even  the  practicability  of  the 
whole  design,  as  between  the  15th  and 
25th  of  September  the  great  equinoctial 
gales  sweep  over  the  Black  Sea,  and 
lash  it  Into  tempests  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive nature." 

The  voyage,  however,  was  accomplish- 
ed In  safety,  and  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber the  Allies  arrived  at  the  Crimea,  off"  a 
place  called  the  "  Old  Fort,"  only  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Sebastopol.  The 
whole  army  was  composed  of  27,000  Eng- 
lish, 24,000  French,  and  8,000  Turks. 
The  landing  occupied  the  14th,  15th,  and 
IGth  of  September.  At  nine  o'clock,  a. 
M.,  of  September  19th,  the  army  began 
the  advance,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  rested  for  the  night  within 
sight  of  the  Russian  forces,  strongly  in- 
trenched on  the  banks  of  the  Alma,  about 
twelve  miles  distant  from  the  "  Old  Fort." 
Early  In  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day  the  AUIes  attacked  the  stronghold 
of  the  enemy,  and  in  less  than  three 
hours  the  Russian  intrenchments  were 
successfully  stormed,  and  the  Russian 
army  was  in  full  retreat.  The  English 
and  French  troops  fought  with  deter- 
mined and  distinguished  bravery,  and 
their  victory  was  complete.  But  what 
was  decided  by  this  bloody  struggle  V 
Bad  generalship  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians, certainly ;  but  what  else  ?  Mr. 
Russell  says,—"  This  great  battle  was  not 
decisive,  so  far  as  the  fate  of  Sebastopol 
was  concerned,  merely  because  we  lack- 
ed either  the  means  or  the  military  gen- 
ius to  make  It  so."  The  victory  was  not 
followed  up,  the  retreating  foe  were  not 
piu-sued,  ample  time  was  given  to  the 
enemy  to  reorganize  and  retrieve  their 
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losses,  and  tlie  evening  of  tlie  eventful 
20tli  of  September  found  the  allied  for- 
ces no  nearer  the  capture  of  Sebastopol 
than  they  were  before  the  battle. 

Did  "  the  Alma  "  crown  the  allied  gen- 
erals with  fresh  and  well-earned  laurels  ? 
We  appeal  once  more  to  Mr.  Russell :  — 
"  I  may  inquire,  Was  there  any  gener- 
eralship  shoM'n  by  any  of  the  allied  gen- 
erals at  the  Alma  ?  We  have  Lord  Rag- 
lan painted  by  one  of  his  staff,  trotting 
in  front  of  his  army,  amid  a  shower  of 
balls,  'just  as  if  he  were  riding  down 
Rotten  Row,'  with  a  kind  nod  for  every 
one,  and  leaving  his  generals  to  fight  it 
out  as  best  they  could ;  riding  across  the 
stream  through  the  French  Riflemen, 
not  knowing  where  he  was  going  to,  or 
where  the  enemy  were,  tiU  fate  led  him 
to  a  Httle  knoll,  fi-om  which  he  saw  some 
of  the  Russian  guns  on  his  flank ;  where- 
upon he  sent  an  order  to  Turner's  bat- 
tery for  guns,  and  seemed  surprised  that 
they  could  not  be  dragged  across  a  stream 
and  up  a  hill  which  presented  some  diffi- 
culties to  an  unencumbered  horseman ; 
then  cantering  off  to  join  the  Guards  just 
ere  they  made  their  charge,  and  finding 
it  all  over  while  he  was  in  a  hollow  of 
the  ground."  Lord  Raglan,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, was  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  EngUsh  forces.  And  again  :  — 
"  The  Light  Division  was  strangely  han- 
dled. Su'  George  Brown,  whose  sight 
was  so  indifferent  that  he  had  to  get  one 
of  his  officers  to  lead  his  horse  across  the 
river,  seemed  not  to  know  where  liis  di- 
vision was If  the  conduct  of  a  cam- 
paign be  a  succession  of  errors,  the  Cri- 
mean expedition  was  certainly  carried 
on  secundum  artem."  Once  more,  on  the 
same  point,  and  quoting  from  the  same 
authority  :  —  "  All  the  Russian  officers 
with  whom  I  have  conversed,  aU  the  tes- 
timony I  have  heard  or  read,  coincide  on 
these  two  points :  first,  that,  if,  on  the 
25th,  we  had  moved  to  Bakschiserai  in 
pursuit  of  the  Russians,  we  should  have 
found  their  army  in  a  state  of  the  most 
complete  demoralization,  and  might  have 
forced  the  great  majority  of  them  to  sur- 
render as  prisoners  of  war,  in  a  sort  of 


cul-de-sac,  from  which  but  few  could 
have  escaped ;  secondly,  that,  had  we 
advanced  directly  against  Sebastopol,  the 
town  would  have  sm'rendered,  after  some 
slight  show  of  resistance  to  save  the  hon- 
or of  the  officers."  Certainly,  such  gen- 
eralsliip  as  this  did  not  promise  very  well 
for  the  results  of  the  campaign. 

Let  us  follow  the  movements  of  the 
Allies  a  Httle  farther.  On  the  morning 
of  September  25th,  the  combined  for- 
ces took  up  their  line  of  march  south- 
ward. On  the  26  th,  they  reached  and 
occupied  the  town  of  Balaklava,  about 
six  miles  distant  from  Sebastopol.  On 
the  28th  of  the  same  month.  Lord  Rag- 
lan wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  "  We  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  disembarldng  our  siege-train 
and  provisions,  and  we  are  most  desir- 
ous of  undertaking  the  attack  of  Sebas- 
topol without  the  loss  of  a  day."  And 
yet  it  is  not  until  October  10th  that  the 
AlUes  commence  digging  their  trench- 
es before  the  town.  Meanwhile  the  al- 
lied army  Avas  anxious  and  impatient. 
"  '  When  will  the  siege  commence  ? '  was 
the  constant  Inquiry  of  the  wearied  and 
expectant  troops.  '  To-morrow,'  was 
the  usual  response,  '  most  probably  to- 
morrow.' But  day  afler  day  came  and 
went,  and  the  Allies  still  rusted  in  inac- 
tion, while  the  Russians  worked  day  and 
night  at  strengthening  their  defences." 
"  The  time  dragged  heavily  on ;  still  the 
Russians  worked  with  incredible  indus- 
try, and  still  the  cannon  of  the  Allies 
had  not  yet  opened  their  thunders  upon 
Sebastopol."  On  the  17th  of  October, 
twenty-one  days  after  the  occupation  of 
Balaklava,  the  allied  forces  commenced 
fire  by  land  and  sea  on  the  stronghold 
of  the  enemy.  The  bombardment  con- 
tinued fi-om  half- past  six,  A.  M.,  until 
nightfall,  but  is  conceded  to  have  been  a 
complete  and  mortlfjing  fallm-e.  From 
this  time  until  the  5th  of  November,  it 
will  not  be  contended  that  any  substan- 
tial advantage  was  gained  by  the  invad- 
ing forces,  or  that  material  progress  was 
made  towards  the  reduction  of  the  Rus- 
sian Gibraltar. 
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Then  came  the  Battle  of  Inkerman, 
a  gallant  and  desperate  sortie  of  the  Rus- 
sians, bravely  and  successfully  resisted  by 
the  besiegers.  The  loss  of  life  on  both 
sides  was  terrible.  To  what  extent  was 
this  battle  decisive  ?  Mr.  Russell  shall 
give  his  own  testimony  on  this  point :  — 
"  We  had  nothing  to  rejoice  over,  and 
almost  everytliing  to  deplore,  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  Inkerman.  We  defeated  the  ene- 
my, indeed,  but  had  not  advanced  one 
step  nearer  the  citadel  of  Sebastopol." 
In  other  words,  the  Allies  had  repulsed 
the  Russians,  but  had  barely  escaped 
annihilation,  while,  from  having  been  the 
besiegers,  they  became  the  besieged,  and 
remained  so  until  largely  reinforced  from 
home.  "  A  heavy  responsibility,"  says 
Mr.  Russell,  ''  rests  on  those  whose  neg- 
lect enabled  the  enemy  to  attack  us  where 
we  were  least  prepared  for  it,  and  whose 
indifference  led  them  to  despise  precau- 
tions which,  taken  in  time,  might  have 
saved  us  many  valuable  lives,  and  have 
trebled  the  loss  of  the  enemy."  The 
English  not  only  committed  the  serious 
error  of  underrating  the  enemy,  and  neg- 
lecting the  most  ordinary  precautions 
against  surprise,  but,  during  the  whole 
of  the  desperate  and  bloody  fight,  they 
gave  no  proof  whatever  of  generalship. 
The  stubborn,  unyielding  bravery  of  the 
troops  was  the  salvation  of  the  army. 
"  We  owed  the  victory,  such  as  it  was,  to 
strength,  not  to  superior  Intelligence  and 
foresight.  It  was  a  soldiers'  battle.  In 
which  we  were  saved  by  the  muscle, 
nerve,  and  courage  of  our  men."  Hu- 
manity shudders  and  the  heart  sickens 
over  the  sufferings  of  that  gallant  army 
of  martyrs  to  cabinet  incapacity  and 
military  Imbecility  during  the  long  and 
dreary  winter  of  1854-55. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1855.  commenced 
the  second  grand  bombardment  of  Se- 
bastopol, which,  though  continuing  for 
twelve  days,  resulted,  like  the  first.  In 
mortlfjang  failure,  no  serious  or  Irrepara- 
ble injuries  being  caused  to  the  main  de- 
fences of  the  enemy.  "  The  real  strength 
of  the  place  remained  unimpaired.  That 
which  was  injured  during  the  day  the 


Russians  repaired  as  if  by  magic  during 
the  night.  The  particulars  of  this  twelve 
days'  bombardment  are  wearisome.  The 
same  wasted  energj',  the  same  night- 
skirmishes  without  effect,  the  same  bat- 
tering and  repairing,  the  same  unwearied 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  and 
wonderful  endurance  and  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians,  together  with, 
on  each  side,  the  same  loss  of  Ufe  and 
frightful  mutilations." 

Two  months  were  passed  In  compara^ 
five  Inaction,  the  sad  monotony  being  va- 
ried only  by  Ineffective  sorties  and  inde- 
cisive skirmishes.  On  the  18th  of  June, 
the  first  grand  assault  of  the  Malakhoff 
and  Redan  was  attempted.  The  allied 
troops  displayed  the  utmost  gallantry, 
and  did  all  that  brave  men  could  do  un- 
der disgracefully  incompetent  command- 
ers, but  were  repulsed  with  horrible 
slaughter.  No  one  can  read  the  details 
of  the  fruitless  massacre,  without  fully 
confirming  the  Indignant  testimony  of  aji 
intelligent  eye-witness,  writing  from  the 
camp  :  — 

"  I  know  not  what  may  have  been  the 
feelings  of  your  home  public,  on  reading 
the, telegraphic  news  of  our  defeat,  (for 
I  presume  the  scribes  at  head-quarters 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  naked 
truth,  that  our  repulse  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  defeat,)  but  here  min- 
gled shame  and  Indignation  were  gen- 
eral throughout  the  camp.  Officers  and 
men  alike  felt  that  disgrace  had  been 
incurred,  and  that  solely  in  consequence 
of  the  unredeemed  mismanagement  of 
their  generals.  Remembering  the  confu- 
sion which  characterized  the  commence- 
ment of  our  movement,  and  coupling  this 
with  the  murderous  preparations  made 
by  the  enemy,  you  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand  that  success  was  most  Improb- 
able. During  the  whole  affair.  Lord 
Raglan  and  Sir  George  Brown  were  en- 
sconced within  our  eight -gun  battery; 
but,  though  this  afforded  a  good  view  of 
the  scene  of  the  struggle,  and  of  the  disor- 
ders which  marked  it,  they  appeared  to 
be  unable  to  give  any  efficient  directions 
for  the  correction  of  our  multiplied  blun- 
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ders.  Wheii  tlie  whole  sad  scene  was 
ended,  om-  uicn  straggled  back  to  the 
camp  in  a  state  of  dispirited  confusion, 
well  in  keeping  with  the  mob-like  disor- 
der in  which  they  had  been  thi-oughout 
the  assault." 

The  final  bombardment  of  Sebastopol 
took  place  on  the  5th  of  September,  fol- 
lowed on  the  8th  by  the  renewed  assault 
of  the  French  on  the  MalakhofF  and  of 
the  English  on  the  Redan.  Skilful  gen- 
eralship, adequate  forces,  and  desperate 
bravery  gave  victory  to  the  French,  and 
"  the  key  to  Sebastopol "  remained  in 
their  hands.  Meanwhile  the  English  as- 
sault upon  the  Redan  was  repulsed  with 
frightful  sacrifice  of  life.  It  will  not  be 
contended  that  the  French  owed  any 
part  of  their  success  to  sujoerior  good- 
fortune.  Indeed,  aU  the  extrinsic  ad- 
vantages were  on  the  side  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  French  were  to  lead  off  in 
the  assault,  and  the  tricolor  waving  over 
the  captm-ed  foi-tification  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  the  advance  of  the  English. 
If  the  French  succeeded,  every  senti- 
ment of  personal  ambition  and  nation- 
al pride  would  stimulate  their  allies  to 
achieve  an  equal  victory.  If  the  French 
failed,  the  EngUsh  had  only  to  remain  in 
their  trenches. 

Now  let  us  examiine  the  comparative 
generalship  displayed  in  the  two  assaults. 
We  are  quite  willing  that  English  au- 
thority should  draw  the  contrast.  "  The 
preparations  of  the  French  were  actually 
scientific  in  their  vigorous  attention  to 
every  matter  calculated  to  lead  to  vic- 
tory :  nothing  appeared  to  have  been 
forgotten,  nothing  neglected.  Even  the 
watches  of  the  leading  officers  had  been 
regulated,  that  there  might  not  be  the 
smallest  error  with  regard  to  time.  It  is 
a  painful  reflection  that  this  carefulness 
of  preparation,  and  prescience  with  re- 
spect to  probabilities,  was  not  shown  by 
the  English  general  and  his  associates  in 
arranging  the  mode  of  attack.  When 
the  orders  were  promulgated,  on  the  7th, 
many  officers  shook  their  heads  doubtiug- 
ly,  and  observed,  in  deprecating  tones, 
'  This  looks  like  another  18th  of  June.' 


It  was  generally  observed  that  the  attack- 
ing colimms  were  not  strong  enough,  that 
they  were  too  far  behind,  and  that  the 
ti-enches  did  not  afibrd  room  for  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men." 

The  signal  for  the  French  assault  was 
given  :  thirty  thousand  men,  weary  of 
long  inactivity,  and  bm-ning  to  add  new 
lustre  to  the  bright  record  of  their  coun- 
try's military  glory,  —  drums  and  trum- 
pets meanwhile  sounding  the  charge,  and 
the  air  resounding  with  shouts  of  "  Vive 
VEmpereur" — darted  from  their  trench- 
es, swarmed  up  the  embankments,  dash- 
ed over  the  parapet,  swept  the  enemy 
like  chafi"  before  them ;  and  the  Malak- 
hoff  was  won.  Horn's  of  the  fiercest 
fighting  found  the  French  stiU  masters 
of  the  situation  ;  at  nightfall  the  Russian 
general  sullenly  drew  off"  his  defeated 
forces,  and  the  %'ictory  was  'complete. 

It  is  painful  to  turn  fi-om  this  brilliant 
picture  to  the  sombre  coloring  and  the 
dreary  details  of  the  attack  on  the  Re- 
dan. To  three  thousand  doomed  men 
was  assigned  the  perilous  undertaking. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  in  view  of 
previous  failure,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  adequate  preparation,  no  intelligible 
plan,  no  competent  leader.  It  was  sim- 
ply brute  force  assailing  brute  force. 
The  few  men  who  actually  entered  the 
Redan  neglected  to  spike  the  guns ;  no 
reinforcements  came  to  their  aid ;  every- 
thing was  blind  excitement,  and  head- 
long, undisciplined  haste.  "  The  men  of 
the  different  regiments  became  mingled 
together  in  inextricable  confusion.  The 
Nineteenth  men  did  not  care  for  the 
officers  of  the  Eighty -Eighth,  nor  did 
the  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-Third  heed 
the  command  of  an  officer  who  did  not 
belong  to  their  regiment.  The  officers 
could  not  find  their  men,  —  the  men  lost 
sight  of  their  officers."  But  why  dwell 
on  what  soon  became  mere  butchery  ? 
The  loss  of  the  storming  party,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  was  2447  ! 

Considered  as  a  military  movement, 
it  would  seem  to  be  conceded  that  no 
grosser  blunder  could  have  been  made 
than  the  selection  of  so  small  a  force  for 
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so  desperate  an  undertaking.  There  was 
no  chance  of  success  but  by  attacking 
simultaneously  both  flanks  and  the  sali- 
ent of  the  Redan.  The  storming  party 
was  barely  large  enough  for  the  assault 
,  of  the  salient,  thus  exposing  the  hand- 
ful of  men  to  a  murderous  and  fatally 
destructive  fire  from  the  flanks.  This 
was  bad  enough,  certainly,  but  worse  re- 
mains behind.  English  critics  have  most 
severely  censured  our  generals  for  some- 
times placing  new  recruits  In  posts  of  dan- 
ger, requiring  cool  heads,  steady  nerves, 
and  the  habit  of  discipline.  Perhaps 
they  have  forgotten  the  following  inci- 
dent. Among  the  picked  men  selected 
out  of  the  entire  British  forces  as  this 
very  storming  party  were  raw  recruits 
from  the  Ninety-Seventh  Regiment,  who 
were  designated  for  this  perilous  service 
as  a  ptmishment  for  their  cowardice  In  a 
recent  skirmish  ! — and  to  make  this  pun- 
ishment still  more  severe,  they  were  or- 
dered to  lead  off  In  the  assault !  An  his- 
torian of  the  war  says,  —  "  The  inexpe- 
rience of  some  of  these  recruits  seems 
almost  Incredible.  One  young  feUow, 
who  came  to  the  field -hospital  with  a 
broken  arm  and  a  bullet  in  his  shoulder, 
carried  his  firelock  with  him,  but  con- 
fessed that  he  had  never  fired  It  off,  as 
Tie  was  unable  to  do  so.  The  piece,  upon 
being  examined,  was  found  to  be  In  per- 
fect order.  Such  poor  undisciplined  lads, 
fresh  from  the  plough,  ought  never  on 
any  occasion  to  have  been  pitted  against 
the  well -drilled  soldiers  of  Russia;  but 
it  was  somethlnor  worse  than  blundering 
to  lead  them  on  to  the  assault  of  a  formi- 
dable work  like  the  Redan.  Such  gen- 
eralship recalls  to  our  mind  the  remark 
of  the  Russian  officer  with  regard  to  the 
military  force  of  England,  that  'it  was 
an  army  of  lions  led  by  donkeys.' "  Mr. 
Russell  states  that  many  of  these  re- 
cruits "  had  only  been  enlisted  a  few 
days,  and  had  never  fired  a  rifle  in  their 
lives." 

Now  win  It  be  believed  that  General 
Codrington,  to  whom  was  committed  the 
planning  and  directing  of  this  ill-starred 
and  disastrous  enterprise,  succeeded  Sir 


James  Simpson  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  Her  Majesty's  forces  in  the  Crimea  ? 
How  must  the  shade  of  Admiral  Byng 
have  haunted  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
unless  it  was  a  most  forgiving  ghost !  If 
General  Codrlngton's  promotion  could 
have  been  delayed  a  little  more  than 
eighteen  months.  It  might  have  occurred 
appropriately  on  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  that  ill-fated  naval 
commander,  convicted  by  court-martial 
and  shot  for  "  not  doing  his  utmost"  ! 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  Russians  blew  up  their  maga- 
zines, fired  the  buildings,  and  evacuated 
the  town.  So  fell  Sebastopol,  after  a  siege 
of  three  hundi-ed  and  forty-five  days.  It 
has  been  considered  by  the  English  a  bit 
of  very  choice  pleasantry  to  allude  to  our 
oft-recurring  statement,  that  "  the  deci- 
sive blow  had  been  struck,"  and  that  "  the 
backbone  of  the  Rebellion  was  broken." 
It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  remind 
them,  that  the  report,  first  circulated  in 
France  and  England  in  the  latter  part 
of  September,  1854,  and  fortified  by.  mi- 
nute details,  that  Sebastopol — the  back- 
bone of  Russian  resistance  to  the  allied 
arms — had  fallen,  was  repeated  and  re- 
iterated from  time  to  time  during  the  war, 
untU  the  phrase,  "  Sebastopol  est  pris" 
passed  into  a  by-word,  and  did  good  ser- 
vice in  relieving  the  cruelly  overworked 
Greek  Kalends. 

And  now  we  come  naturally  to  the 
consideration  of  another  and  an  impor- 
tant inquiry.  Did  the  beginning  of  the 
war  find,  or  did  its  progress  develop  or 
create,  a  single  English  general  of  com- 
manding military  capacity,  competent  to 
handle  in  the  field  even  so  small  an  army 
as  the  British  contingent  in  the  Crimea  ? 
Of  Lord  Raglan  Mr.  RusseU  says,  and 
without  doubt  says  truly,  —  "  That  he 
was  a  great  chief,  or  even  a  moderately 
able  general,  I  have  every  reason  to 
doubt,  and  I  look  in  vain  for  any  proof 
of  it,  whilst  he  commanded  the  English 
army  in  the  Crimea."  Another  authority 
says,  —  "  The  conviction  that  he  was  not 
a  great  general  is  universal  and  uncon- 
tradicted.    He  could  perform  the  ordi- 
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nary  duties  of  a  general  satisfactorily,  but 
he  was  lamentably  deficient  in  those  qual- 
ities -which  constitute  military  genius.  He 
possessed  considerable  professional  expe- 
rience, great  application,  and  remarkable 
powers  of  endurance  ;  but  he  lacked  the 
energy,  vehemence,  and  decision  of  char- 
acter -which  are  essential  to  the  consti- 
tution of  a  successful  military  chieftain." 
To  his  hesitation  in  council,  and  his  -want 
of  energy  and  promptness  in  action,  have 
al-ways  been  attributed,  in  large  measure, 
the  ruinous  delays  and  the  fearful  suffer- 
ing in  the  army  -which  he  commanded. 
Lord  Raglan  died  in  June,  1855,  in  his 
axt}'- seventh  ^ear.  General  Simpson 
succeeded  him.  "  It  -was  beheved  at  the 
time,"  writes  Mr.  Russell,  "and  now  is  al- 
most notorious,  that  he  opposed  his  own 
appointment,  and  bore  testimony  to  his 
own  incapacity."  "  He  was  slow  and 
cautious  in  council,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  where  Lord  Raglan  failed,  General 
Simpson  did  not  meet  with  success."  The 
English  press  and  people  demanded  his 
recall.  His  incompetency  was  every- 
where acknowledged,  and  indeed  he  him- 
self would  have  been  the  last  man  to  de- 
ny it.  In  about  three  months  from  the 
date  of  General  Simpson's  appointment, 
"  the  Queen  was  graciously  pleased  to 
permit  him  to  resign  the  command  of  the 
army."  As  we  have  already  seen,  his 
place  was  filled  by  General  Codrington. 
This  oflicer  was  as  signally  rewarded,  be- 
caxise  he  had  failed,  as  he  could  have 
been,  if  he  had  succeeded.  Mr.  Russell 
quotes  approvingly  the  conoment  of  a 
French  officer  upon  this  appointment :  — 
"If  General  Codrington  had  taken  the 
Redan,  what  more  could  you  have  done 
for  him  than  to  make  him  General,  and 
to  give  him  conamand  of  the  army  ?  But 
he  did  not  take  it,  and  he  is  made  Gen- 
eral and  Commander-in-Chief."  With 
equal  discrimination,  Sir  James  Simp- 
son was  created  Field-Marshal !  The 
remainder  of  the  campaign  gave  Gener- 
al Codrington  no  further  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  qualities  for  command. 
No  other  im])ortant  action  occurred  be- 
fore the  termination  of  hostilities. 


Great  credit  is  certainly  due  to  Mr. 
Russell  for  fearlessly  exposing  the  errors 
and  incompetency  of  the  three  officers 
successively  at  the  head  of  the  English 
army,  in  spite  of  "  much  obloquy,  vitu- 
peration, and  injustice,"  and  for  bear- 
ing his  invariable  and  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  bravery,  endurance,  and 
patience  of  the  British  private  soldier. 

In  this  brief  recital  of  English  blun- 
ders during  the  Crimean  War,  we  have 
made  no  mention  of  the  desperate  and 
disastrous  "charge  of  the  Light  Brigade," 
the  gross  and  culpable  inefficiency  of  the 
Baltic  fleet  under  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  and  other  instances  of  military 
incapacity  no  less  monstrous.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  told  to  more  than 
justify  the  very  mild  summing-up  of  Mi-. 
Russell,  that  the  "  war  had  exposed  the 
weakness  of  our  militaiy  organization  in 
the  grave  emergencies  of  a  winter  cam- 
paign, and  the  canker  of  a  long  peace 
was  unmistakably  manifested  in  our  des- 
olated camps  and  decimated  battalions." 

Why  should  we  add  to  this  dismal 
recital  the  appalling  sufferings  of  the 
soldiers,  —  helpless  victims  to  bad  man- 
agement at  home  and  shameful  neglect 
in  the  field, — the  long,  freezing  nights  of 
trench-work  under  a  drivang  rain,  "  with- 
out warm  or  water-proof  clothing,  —  the 
trenches  two  and  three  feet  deep  -with 
mud,  snow,  and  half-frozen  slush,  so  that 
many,  when  they  took  off  their  shoes, 
were  unable  to  get  their  swollen  feet  in- 
to them  again,  and  might  be  seen  bare- 
footed about  the  camp,  the  snow  half  a 
foot  deep  on  the  ground,  "  —  creeping  for 
shelter  into  "  miserable  tents  pitched  as 
it  were  at  the  bottom  of  a  marsh,  where 
twelve  or  fourteen  unhappy  creatures 
lay  soaking  -without  change  of  clothing  " 
untU  they  were  called  out  again  to  their 
worse  than  slave-labor, — disease,  brought 
on  by  exhaustion,  exposure,  overwork, 
and  deficient  food,  sweeping  the  men  off 
by  thousands,  and  yet  no  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  medical  stores  and  no  adequate 
number  of  medical  attendants,  not  a 
soul  seeming  to  care  for  their  comfort  or 
even  for  their  lives,  —  so  neglected  and 
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ill-treated  that  "  tlie  wretched  beggar 
who  wandered  about  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don led  the  life  of  a  prince  compared  with 
the  British  soldiers  who  were  fighting  for 
their  country,  and  who  were  compla- 
cently assured  by  the  home  authorities 
that  they  were  the  best-appointed  army 
in  Europe."  The  world  knows  the  whole 
sad  story  by  heart.  And  is  it  not  writ- 
ten iri  the  volumes  of  evidence  sworn  to 
before  the  Commission  appointed  by  Par- 
liament to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  army  ? 

JSTor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  home  administration 
was  responsible  for  the  general  misman- 
agement of  the  war,  in  its  main  features 
and  its  minute  details, — nor  the  thorough- 
ly English  stolidity  with  which  aU  com- 
plaints were  received  by  every  member 
of  the  Government,  fi-om  the  cabinet  min- 
ister who  dictated  pompous  and  unmean- 
ing desjDatches,  down  to  the  meanest  ofE- 
cial  who  measm'ed  red  tape,  —  nor  the 
intense  and  universal  popular  indigna- 
tion which,  after  a  year  "full  of  horrors," 
compelled  the  resignation  of  the  Abei-- 
deen  IMinistry.  Lord  Derby  did  not,  per- 
haps, overstate  the  verdict  of  the  nation, 
when  he  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  — 
"  From  the  very  first  to  the  very  last, 
there  has  been  apparent  in  the  course 
pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  a 
want  of  pre\'ious  preparation,  —  a  total 
want  of  prescience  ;  and  they  have  ap- 
peared to  live  from  day  to  day  providing 
for  each  successive  exigency  after  it 
arose,  and  not  iefore  it  arose.  Too 
XATE  have  been  the  fatal  words  applica- 
ble to  the  whole  conduct  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  in  the  com-se  of  the 
war."  The  change  in  the  Ministry,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  cured  all  the  evils 
which  had  existed  ;  for,  although  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  soldiers  —  thanks  in  large 
part  to  the  providential  appearance  and 
heroic  conduct  of  Florence  Nightingale 
—  were  greatly  diminished,  still,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  military  blunders  contin- 
ued to  the  close  of  the  war. 

Now,  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake,  the 
lesson  which  this  country  should  learn 
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from  the  mortifying  experience  of  the 
English  army  in  the  Crimea  is  not  one 
of  exultation  over  its  lamentable  and  un- 
necessary errors,  but  rather  of  indifier- 
ence  to  the  insulting  criticism  of  a  na- 
tion which  ceCn  so  ill  afford  to  be  critical, 
and  of  determination  to  profit  in  every 
possible  way  by  those  blunders  which 
might  have  been  avoided.  The  history 
of  all  wars,  moreover,  should  teach  us 
that  now  and  then  there  comes  a  time 
when  to  hold  the  oKve- branch  in  one 
hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  espe- 
cially if  the  olive-branch  is  kept  in  the 
foregi'ound  and  the  sword  in  the  back- 
ground, involves  not  only  a  sad  waste  of 
energy,  but  is  mistaken  kindness  to  our 
enemies. 

Those  who  have  read  —  and  who  has 
not  ?  —  the  charming  story  of  "  Eab  and 
his  Friends  "  will  remember  the  incident 
which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  reluc- 
tantly condense.  A  small,  thorough-bred 
terrier,  after  being  rudely  interrupted 
in  his  encounter  with  a  large  shepherd's- 
dog,  darts  off,  fatally  bent  on  mischief, 
to  seek  a  new  canine  antagonist.  He 
discovers  him  in  the  person  of  a  huge 
mastiff,  quietly  sauntering  along  in  a 
peaceful  frame  of  mind,  all  unsuspicious 
of  danger.  The  angry  terrier  mates 
straight  at  him,  and  fastens  on  his  throat. 
The  rest  of  the  story  shall  be  told  in  the 
graphic  language  of  the  author.  "  To 
our  astonishment,  the  great  creature  does 
nothing  but  stand  stUl,  hold  himself  up, 
and  roar,  —  yes,  roar :  a  long,  serious, 
remonstrative  roar.  How  is  this  ?  He 
is  muzzled  !  The  bailies  had  proclaim- 
ed a  general  muzzling,  and  his  master, 
studying  strength  and  economy  mainly, 
had  encompassed  his  huge  jaws  in  a 
home-made  apparatus,  constrqcted  out 
of  the  leather  of  some  ancient  breech- 
ing. His  mouth  was  open  as  far  as  it 
could;  his  lips  curled  up  in  rage,  —  a 
sort  of  terrible  grin  ;  his  teeth  gleaming, 
ready,  fi-om  out  the  darkness  ;  the  strap 
across  his  mouth  tense  as  a  bowstring; 
his  whole  fi-ame  stiff  with  indignation 
and  surprise  ;  his  roar  asking  us  all 
round,  '  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of 
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tliis  ?  *  He  looked  a  statue  of  anger  and 
astonishment,  done  in  Abez'deen  granite. 
We  soon  had  a  crowd ;  the  chicken  held 
on.  '  A  knife  ! '  cried  Bob ;  and  a  cob- 
bler gave  him  his  knife  :  you  know  the 
kind  of  knife,  worn  away  obhquely  to  a 
point,  and  always  keen.  I  put  its  edge  to 
the  tense  leather;  it  ran  before  it;  and 
then ! — one  sudden  jerk  of  that  enormous 
head,  a  sort  of  dirty  mist  about  liis  mouth, 
no  noise,  —  and  the  bright  and  fierce  Ut- 
tle  fellow  is  di-opped,  limp  and  dead." 

If  we  draAv  a  useful  moral  fi-om  this 
homely  incident,  it  will  not  be  the  first 
time  that  the  unerring  sagacity  of  ani- 
mals has  been  serviceable  to  man.  A 
stealthy,  cunning,  unscrupulous,  desper- 
ate, devilish  foe  has  seized  the  nation  by 
the  throat  and  threatens  its  life.  The 
Government  is  strong,  courageous,  deter- 
mined, abundantly  able  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful resistance,  and  eten  to  kill  the 
insolent  enemy  ;  but  —  it  is  muzzled : 
muzzled  here  by  conservative  counsels, 
and  there  by  radical  complaints, — by  the 
over-cautious  policy  of  one  general,  and 
.  the  headlong  haste  of  another, — by  a  too 
tender  regard  for  slavery  in  some  States, 
and  by  a  too  zealous  anxiety  for  instant 
emancipation  in  others, — by  fear  of  pro- 
voking opposition  in  one  quarter,  and  by 
a  bhnd  defiance  of  all  obstacles  in  anoth- 
er. Now  what  shall  be  done  ?  Shall 
we  hesitate,  despond,  despair  ?  Never  ! 
For  Heaven's  sake,  take  off  the  muzzle. 
Use  every  weapon  which  the  God  of  Bat- 
tles has  placed  in  our  hands.  Put  forth 
all  the  power  of  the  nation.  Encourage 
and  promote  all  fighting  generals ;  cash- 
ier aJl  officers  who  are  determined  to 
make  war  on  peace  principles  ;  arm, 
equip,  and  discipline  negroes,  not  to  burn, 
plunder,,  and  massacre,  but  to  meet  their 


and  our  enemies  in  fair  and  open  fight.* 
Demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we  are 
terribly  in  earnest.  Waste  no  time  in 
discussing  the  chance  of  foreign  inter- 
vention. Postpon-e  Pacific  railroads,  in- 
ternational telegraphs,  polygamy  in  Utah, 
African  colonization,  everything,  to  the 
engrossing  and  emergent  crisis  which 
now  confronts  the  Government.  Make 
the  contest  sharp,  short,  and  decisive. 
Put  down  the  Rebellion,  vindicate  the 
majesty  of  the  Law,  the  sacredness  of  the 
Union,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Consti- 
tution. There  will  be  time  enough,  after 
this  is  done,  to  discuss  all  minor  ques- 
tions and  all  collateral  issues.  One  par- 
amount duty  lies  directly  before  us.  Let 
us  perform  this  duty  fearlessly,  and  leave 
the  future  with  God. 

*  The  opposition  to  the  emploj'ment  of  ne- 
gro regiments,  if  made  by  traitors  North  or 
South,  can  be  easily  comprehended,— if  made 
bj^  loyal  men,  is  wholly  inexplicable.  Your 
neighbor's  house  tabes  fire  at  night.  The 
flames,  long  smouldering,  make  rapid  prog- 
ress, and  threaten  the  comfort,  certainly,  if 
not  the  lives  of  his  household,  and  the  total 
destruction  of  his  property.  The  alarm  is 
given.  An  engine  comes  proraptlj'-  to  the 
rescue.  It  is  just  in  season  to  save  his  dwell- 
ing. The  firemen  spring  with  ready  alacrity 
to  their  places.  But  stop!  He  suddenlj^  dis- 
covers the  appalling  fact  that  they  are  ne- 
groes! True,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost.  No  other  engine  is,  or  can  be,  within 
helping  distance.  The  least  delay  means 
poverty  and  a  houseless  family.  And  yet  he 
rudely  dismisses  the  dusky  firemen,  folds  his 
arms  Avith  Spartan  stoicism,  and,  looking 
complacently  on  the  burning  building,  says, 
^'■Better  this  than  to  rely  on  the  assistance  of 
niggers!''''  /s  ii  Spartan  stoicism ?  Is  it  not 
rather  stark  lunacj'?  And  would  you  not 
take  immediate  measures  to  provide  such  a 
man  with  permanent  quarters  in  a  mad- 
house ? 
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to  decoy,  tliat,  Austrian  thotigli  she  were 
Ah,  but  I  had  evidence !  I  had  evi- 
dence !  his  words,  that  ate  out  my  life 
like  gangrene  and  rust.  —  Speak  slower, 
Anselmo,  slower.  Can  it  be  that  I  sin- 
ned most,  when  I  held  his  words  before 
hers,  —  his  black  damning  falsehoods  ? — 
Mother  of  God  !  do  you  know  what  you 
say? 

Tell  me,  then,  that  I  am  a  fool,  —  that 
not  through  other  loss  than  the  loss  of 
faith  did  the  curse  fall  on  me !  Tell  me, 
then,  that  these  dark  ways  lead  me  out 
on  a  height !  Needful  the  shadow  and 
the  groping.  He  anointed  my  eyes  with 
the  clay  beneath  his  feet,  —  I  was  blind, 
but  now  I  see  God ! 

Repeat,  Anselmo,  repeat  that  she  was 
true,  though  the  knowledge  blast  me 
with  self-consuming  pangs.  But,  true  or 
false,  one  thing  she  promised  me :  though 
other  spheres,  though  other  lives  had 
come  between  us,  she  wouVl  be  with  me 
in  my  dying  hour.  Soon  the  bell  will 
toll  that  hoiur,  and  toll  my  knell ! 

What  is  this,  Anselmo,  —  this  face  that 
hangs  between  me  and  heaven,  —  this 
pitying,  sorrowing  countenance  ?  —  Ave 
Maria !  —  Never  !  Never !  Still  of  the 
earth,  this  melting  mouth,  these  violet 
eyes,  this  brow  of  snow,  this  fragi'ant 
bosom  pillowing  my  head !  Mirage  of 
fainting  fancy,  —  out,  beautiful  thing, 
away  !  Do  not  torment  me  with  such 
a  despairing  lie !  do  not  cheat  me  into 
death!  let  me  at  least  look  on  the  un- 
obstructed sky,  as  I  sink  lower  and  lower 
to  my  eternal  rest ! 

Still  there  ?  Still  there  ?  Still  bend- 
ing above  me,  smiling  and  weeping,  sweet 
April  face  ?  Oh,  were  they  truly  thy  lips 
that  lay  on  mine,  then,  that  stamped 
them  with  life's  impress,  that  woke  me  ? 
Are  they  truly  thy  fingers  that  pressed 
my  throbless  temples  ?    These  arms  that 


are  wound  about  me,  are  thine?  Thy 
heart  beats  for  me,  thy  tears  flow, 
thy  perfect  womanhood  does  not  recoil 
in  horror  ?  Lenore  !  Lenore  !  is  it 
thou? 

Nay,  nay.  Sweet,  ask  me  no  question  ; 
I  have  wronged  thee  ;  he  shall  tell  thee 
how.  Yet  best  thou  shouldst  never  hear 
it.  Sin  to  thee  greater  than  aU  treach- 
ery had  been.  Forgive,  forgive  !  I  go, — 
in  meeting,  leave  thee ;  but  be  glad  for 
me, — whether  I  sleep  or  whether  I  wake, 
know  that  a  great  curse  will  have  fallen 
from  me.  Swathe  my  memory  in  thy 
love.  Kiss  me  again,  child !  Rock  me  a* 
little ;  stoop  lower,  and  croon  those  old 
mountain-songs  that  once  you  sang  when 
the  sunshine  soaked  the  sward  and  your 
hair  was  crowned  with  blue  morning- 
glories. 

Ah,  your  song  drowns  in  tears  !  Yet 
you  do  not  wish  me  to  live,  Lenore  ?  O 
love,  I  can  do  nothing  but  die  1 

The  sunlight  fades  fi-om  the  hills,  the 
air  wavers  and  glimmers,  and  day  is  dim. 
Thy  face  is  mistier  than  a  vision  of  an- 
gels. There  are  faint,  strange  voices  in 
my  ear,  swift  rustUngs,  far  harmonies ;  — 
has  sense  become  so  attenuated  that  I 
heat  the  blood  in  my  failing  pulses  ?  Le- 
nore, love,  lower.  Thy  lips  to  mine,  and 
breathe  my  life  away.  Twice  would  I 
die  to  save  thee ! 

—  Anselmo  !  man  !  where  art  thou  ? 
Come  back  ere  I  fall,  —  strength  flares 
up  like  a  dying  flame.  Never  tell  her 
why  I  betrayed  Italy! 

—  Closer,  dear  love,  closer !  What  old 
murmurs  do  I  hear  ? 

"  The  night  is  spread  for  thee, 
The  heavens  are  wide, 
And  the  dark  earth's  mystery  " 

So,  —  in  thy  arms,  —  from  thee  to 
God !  O  love,  forever  —  kiss  —  forgive ! 
—  Lifl  me,  that  I  confront  eternity  and 
Christ! 
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Tramp!  Tramp!  Tramp!  Tram'f) ! 
As  I  lay  with  my  blanket  on, 
By  the  dim  fire-light,  in  the  moonlit  night, 
When  the  skirmishing  fight  was  done. 

The  measured  beat  of  the  sentry's  feet, 
With  the  jingHng  scabbard's  ring  ! 
Tramp  !  Tramp  !  in  my  meadow-camp 
By  the  Shenandoa,h's  spring. 

The  moonlight  seems  to  shed  cold  beams 

On  a  row  of  pale  gi-avestones  : 

Give  the  bugle  breath,  and  that  image  of  Death 

Will  fly  from  the  reveille's  tones. 

By  each  tented  roof,  a  charger's  hoof 
Makes  the  frosty  laill-side  ring  : 
Give  the  bugle  breath,  and  a  spirit  of  Death 
To  each  horse's  girth  will  spring.         ♦ 

Tramp  !  Tramp  !  Tramp  !  Tramp  ! 
The  sentry,  before  my  tent, 
Guards,  in  gloom,  his  chief,  for  whom 
Its  shelter  to-night  is  lent. 

I  am  not  there.     On  the  hill-side  bare 

I  think  of  the  ghost  within  ; 

Of  the  brave  who  died  at  my  sword-hand  side. 

To-day,  'mid  the  horrible  din 

Of  shot  and  shell  and  the  infantry  yell, 
As  we  charged  with  the  sabre  drawn. 
To  my  heart  I  said,  "  Who  shall  be  the  dead 
In  my  tent,  at  another  dawn  ?  " 

I  thought  of  a  blossoming  almond-tree, 
The  stateliest  tree  that  I  know  ; 
Of  a  golden  bowl ;  of  a  parted  soul ; 
And  a  lamp  that  is  burning  low. 

Oh,  thoughts  that  kill !     I  thought  of  the  hill 
In  the  far-off  Jiu-a  chain  ; 
Of  the  two,  the  three,  o'er  the  wide  salt  sea, 
Whose  hearts  would  break  with  pain ; 

Of  my  pride  and  joy,  —  my  eldest  boy  ; 

Of  my  darling,  the  second  —  in  years  ; 

Of  Willie,  whose  face,  with  its  pure,  mild  gi-ace, 

Melts  memory  into  tears ; 
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Of  their  mother,  my  bride,  by  the  Alpine  lake's  side, 
And  the  angel  asleep  in  her  arms  ; 

Love,  Beauty,  and  Truth,  which  she  brought  to  my  youth, 
In  that  sweet  April  day  of  her  charms. 

"  Halt  !  Who  comes  there  ?"     The  cold  midnight  air 
And  the  challenging  word  chiU.  me  through. 
The  ghost  of  a  fear  whispers,  close  to  my  ear, 
"  Is  peril,  love,  coming  to  you  ?  " 

The  hoarse  answer,  "  Relief,"  makes  the  shade  of  a  grief 

Die  away,  with  the  step  on  the  sod. 

A  kiss  melts  in  air,  while  a  tear  and  a  prayer 

Confide  my  beloved  to  God. 

Tramp  !  Tramp  !  Tramp  !  Tramp  ! 

With  a  solemn,  pendulum-swing  ! 

Though  I  slumber  all  night,  the  fire  burns  bright, 

And  my  sentinels'  scabbards  ring. 


"  Boot  and  saddle  ! "  is  sounding.     Our  pulses  are  bounding. 
"  To  horse  ! "     And  I  touch  with  my  heel 
Black  Gray  in  the  flanks,  and  ride  down  the  ranks, 
"With  my  heart,  like  my  sabre,  of  steel. 


THE   HUMAN  WHEEL,  ITS   SPOKES  AND   FELLOES. 


The  starting-point  of  this  paper  was  trivanees,  which,  at  the  present  time,  as- 

a  desire  to  call  attention  to  certain  re-  sumes  a  vast  importance  and  interests 

markable  American  Inventions,  es-  great  multitudes.      The    limbs    of  our 

pecially  to  one  class  of  mechanical  con-  friends  and  coimtrymen  are  a  part  of 
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the  melanclioly  harvest  "which  ^Yar  is 
sweeping  down  with  Dahlgren's  mow- 
ing-machine and  the  patent  reapers  of 
Springfield  and  Hartford.  The  admi- 
rable contrivances  of  an  American  in- 
ventor, prized  as  they  were  in  ordinary 
times,  have  risen  into  the  character  of 
great  national  blessings  since  the  neces- 
sity for  them  has  become  so  widely  felt. 
While  the  weapons  that  have  gone  from 
Mr.  Colt's  armories  have  been  carrying 
death  to  friend  and  foe,  the  beneficent 
and  ingenious  inventions  of  Mk.  Palmer 
have  been  repairing  the  losses  inflicted 
by  the  implements  of  war. 

The  study  of  the  artificial  limbs  which 
owe  their  perfection  to  his  skill  and 
long  -  continued  labor  has  led  us  a  Ht- 
tle  beyond  its  first  object,  and  finds  its 
natural  prelude  in  some  remarks  on  the 
natural  linibs  and  their  movements.  Ac- 
cident directed  our  attention,  while  en- 
gaged with  this  subject,  to  the  efforts  of 
another  ingenious  American  to  render 
the  use  of  our  lower  extremities  easier 
by  shaping  their  artificial  coverings  more 
in  accordance  with  their  b'ue  form  than 
is  done  by  the  empirical  cordwainer,  and 
thus  Dr.  Plumer  must  submit  to  the  coup- 
ling of  some  mention  of  his  praiseworthy 
efforts  in  the  same  pages  with  the  strik- 
ing achievements  of  his  more  aspiring 
compatriot. 

We  should  not  teU  the  whole  truth,  if  we 
did  not  own  that  we  have  for  a  long  time 
been  lying  in  wait  for  a  chance  to  say 
something  about  the  mechanism  of  walk- 
ing, because  we  thought  we  could  add 
something  to  what  is  known  about  it 
from  a  new  source,  accessible  only  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  and  never,  so  far 
as  we  know,  employed  for  its  elucida- 
tion, namely,  the  instantaneous  photo- 
graph. 

The  two  accomplishments  common  to 
all  mankind  are  walking  and  talking. 
Simple  as  they  seem,  they  are  yet  ac- 
quired with  vast  labor,  and  very  rarely 
understood  in  any  clear  way  by  those 
who  practise  them  with  perfect  ease  and 
unconscious  skill. 


Talking  seems  the  hardest  to  compre- 
hend. Yet  it  has  been  clearly  explain- 
ed and  successfully  imitated  by  artificial 
contrivances.  We  know  that  the  moist 
membranous  edges  of  a  narrow  crevice 
(the  glottis)  vibrate  as  the  reed  of  a 
clarionet  vibrates,  and  thus  produce  the 
human  bleat.  We  narrow  or  widen  or 
check  or  stop  the  flow  of  this  sound  by 
the  hps,  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  and  thus 
articulate,  or  break  into  joints,  the  even 
current  of  sound.  The  sound  varies  with 
the  degree  and  kind  of  interruption,  as 
the  "babble"  of  the  brook  with  the 
shape  and  size  of  its  impediments, — 
pebbles,  or  rocks,  or  dams.  To  whisper 
is  to  articulate  without  Heating,  or  vocal- 
izing ;  to  coo  as  babies  do  is  to  bleat  or 
vocalize  without  articulating.  Machines 
are  easily  made  that  bleat  not  unlike  hu- 
man beings.  A  bit  of  India-rubber  tube 
tied  round  a  piece  of  glass  tube  is  one 
of  the  simplest  voice  -  uttering  contriv- 
ances. To  make  a  machine  that  articu- 
lates is  not  so  easy  ;  but  we  remember 
Maelzol's  wooden  children,  which  said, 
"  Pa-pa  "  and  "  Ma-ma  " ;  and  more  elab- 
orate and  successful  speaking  machines 
have,  we  believe,  been  since  construct- 
ed. 

But  no  man  has  been  able  to  make  a 
figure  that  can  walk.  Of  aU  the  au- 
tomata imitating  men  or  animals  moving, 
there  is  not  one  in  which  the  legs  are 
the  true  sources  of  motion.  So  said  the 
Webers  *  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  it  is  as  true  now  as  then.  These 
authors,  after  a  profound  experimental 
and  mathematical  investigation  of  the 
mechanism  of  animal  locomotion,  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  our  knowledge  is 
not  yet  advanced  enough  to  hope  to 
succeed  in  making  real  walking  ma- 
chines. But  they  conceive  that  the  time 
may  come  hereafter  when  colossal  fig- 
ures will  be  constructed  whose  giant 
strides  wiU  not  be  arrested  by  the  ob- 
stacles which  are  impassable  to  wheeled  . 
conveyances. 

*  Traiie  de  la  Mechaniqne  des  Or  panes  de 
la  Locomotion.  Translated  from  the  German 
in  the  Encydqpedie  Anatomique.    Paris,  18:t3. 
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Soon  after  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out,  Holland,  -with  the  consent  of  a  por- 
tion of  her  people,  was  incorporated,  if 
not  in  name,  yet  in  reaUty,  into  the 
French  Empire.  During  the  long  wars 
of  Napoleon,  she  shared  the  fortunes  of 
her  master,  and  when  continual  defeats 
broke  the  power  of  both  on  the  sea,  her 
colonies  were  left  defenceless.  Ceylon 
and  Cape  Colony  feU  into  the  hands  of 
the  English ;  but  so,  too,  did  Java,  Su- 
matra, Borneo,  Essequibo,  Berbice,  and, 
indeed,  with  but  little  exception,  all  her 
colonial  possessions,  East  and  West.  At 
•  the  peace  of  1814,  England  restored  to 
Holland  the  larger  portion  of  this  terri- 
tory, though  not  without  many  rerhon- 
strances  from  her  own  merchants  and 
statesmen.  But  Ceylon  and  Cape  Col- 
ony she  did  not  restore.  These  were 
more  to  her  than  rich  islands.  They 
were  links  in  a  grand  chain  of  commer- 
cial connection.  As  Aden  «is  the  half- 
way station  on  the  overland  route,  so 
Cape  Colony  is  the  half-way  station  on 
the  ocean  route ;  and  Ceylon,  while  it 
rounds  out  and  completes  the  great  pe- 
ninsula of  which  it  may  be  considered  to 
be  a  part,  furnishes  in  Point  de  GaUe,  at 
the  south,  a  most  needed  port  of  refuge, 
and  on  the  east,  at  Trincomalee,  one  of  the 
finest  of  naval  harbors,  with  dock-yards, 
machine-shops,  and  arsenal  complete. 
Even  England  could  be  generous  to  a 
fallen  foe,  whose  enmity  had  been  quite  as 
much  a  matter  of  necessity  as  inclination. 
But  by  no  mistimed  clemency  could  she 
sacrifice  such  solid  advantages  as  these. 

This  steady  march  toward  the  control 
of  the  commercial  waters  of  the  earth, 
some  of  whose  footsteps  we  have  now 
traced,  reveals  the  existence  of  as  steady 
a  purpose.  This  colonial  empu-e,  so  wide, 
so  consistent,  and  so  well  compacted,  is 
not  the  work  of  dull  men,  or  the  result 
of  a  series  of  fortunate  blunders.  Back 
of  its  history,  and  creating  its  histoiy, 


there  must  have  been  a  clear,  calm,  per- 
sistent, ambitious  poHcy, —  a  policy  which 
has  usually  regarded  appearances,  but 
which  has  also  managed  to  accomplish 
its  cherished  purposes.  And  the  end  to- 
wards which  this  policy  tends  is  always 
one  and  the  same  :  to  enlarge  England's 
commercial  resom-ces,  and  to  build  up 
side  by  side  with  this  peaceful  strength 
a  naval  power  which  shall  keep  untar- 
nished her  proudest  title,  —  "  Mistress 
and  sovereign  of  the  seas." 

With  justice  England  is  called  the 
mightiest  naval  power  in  the  world. 
And  well  she  may  be.  She  has  every 
element  to  make  her  mighty.  The  waves 
which  beat  upon  all  her  coasts  train  up  a 
race  of  seamen  as  hardy,  as  skilful,  as 
courageous  as  ever  sailed  the  sea.  In  her 
bosom  are  hidden  inexhaustible  stores  of 
iron,  copper,  and  coal.  Her  Highland 
hills  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak  and 
larch,  growing  while  men  sleep.  Her 
borders  are  crowded  with  workshops, 
and  her  skies  are  dark  with  the  smoke 
of  their  chimneys,  and  the  air  rings  with 
the  sound  of  their  hammers.  Her  docks 
are  fiUed  with  ships,  and  her  watchful 
guardians  are  on  every  sea.  Her  eyes 
are  open  to  profit  by  every  invention. 
And  her  strong  colonies,  overlooking  all 
waters,  give  new  vigor  and  a  better  dis- 
tribution to  her  naval  resources.  A 
mighty  naval  power  she  is,  and,  for  good 
or  evil,  a  mighty  naval  power  she  is  like- 
ly to  continue.  The  great  revolutions 
in  warfare,  which  in  our  day  are  proceed- 
ing with  such  wonderful  rapidity,  may 
for  a  time  disturb  this  supremacy ;  but 
in  the  end,  the  genius  of  England,  essen- 
tially maritime,  and  as  clear  and  strong 
on  the  sea  as  it  is  apt  to  be  weak  aSi,d 
confused  upon  the  land,  will  enable  heK, 
to  stand  on  her  own  element,  as  she  has 
stood  for  centuries,  with  no  superior,  and 
with  scarcely  a  rival. 
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Air  officer  on  General  Butler's  staff, 
residing  constantly,  while  in  New  Or- 
leans, under  his  roof,  having  had  direct 
personal  observation  of  him  during  the 
entire  progress  of  the  "  Ship-Island  Ex- 
pedition," may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for 
putting  on  record  in  this  magazine  some 
characteristic  traits  of  the  man  whom 
this  war  has  brought  so  prominently,  not 
only  before  our  own  people,  but  also  the 
people  of  Europe. 

In  the  execution  of  this  task  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  mention  of  incidents 
of  his  administration  at  New  Orleans,  and 
the  relation  of  the  inside  history  (the  his- 
tory of  motive  and  cause)  of  many  of  Iiis 
public  acts  which  elicited  from  the  Euro- 
pean press  and  the  enemies  of  the  Union 
in  om-  own  land  the  bitterest  abuse,  —  be- 
lieving that  in  so  doing  I  offer  stronger 
proof  of  the  injustice  of  their  attacks  than 
I  could  possibly  furnish  by  any  attempt 
to  argue  them  down.  And  that  the  pa- 
tience of  my  readers  may  not  be  unneces- 
sarily taxed,  I  shall  proceed  without  fur- 
ther introduction  to  the  consideration  of 
Our  General  in  New  Orleans. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  which  Gen- 
eral Butler  found  in  the  way  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  national  authority  in  that 
city  was  the  attitude  of  the  foreign  con- 
suls. Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  George 
Coppell,  who  was  acting  for  the  British 
Government  in  the  absence  of  the  con- 
sul, ]Mr.  Muir,  they  tacitly  declared  an 
offensive  and  defensive  war  of  the  guer- 
rilla stamp  against  every  step  or  order 
for  the  promotion  of  loyal  sentiment  or 
the  inculcation  of  a  belief  in  the  strength 
of  our  Government.  Nothing  excited 
greater  hostility  abroad  than  the  Gener- 
al's treatment  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
in  nothing  has  he  been  more  admired  by 
his  loyal  countrymen  than  in  his  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  them. 

I  have  noticed  this  little  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  BebeUion  simply  with  the 
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view  of  showing,  that,  while  officially  he 
met  theii'  combined  attacks  with  "  war'' 
to  the  knife,"  his  personal   intercourse 
with  them  was  friendly  and  pleasant. 

After  the  consuls  had  apparently  aban- 
doned their  unsuccessful  alliance  in  de- 
spair, IVIr.  Coppell,  who  had  never  yet 
met  the  General,  expressed,  through  the 
conunander  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
fi-igate  Rinaldo,  a  desire  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  him. 

The  General  received  ]\Ir.  Coppell  with 
marked  cordiahty,  and  was,  I  think,  pleas- 
ed with  his  appearance ;  at  all  events, 
from  that  time  until  we  left  the  city  Mr. 
Coppell  was  frequently  at  the  office,  of- 
tentimes by  invitation  of  the  General, 
and  nothing  ever  occurred  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of»their  personal  relations. 

On  one  occasion  they  were  discussing 
the  French  and  English  statutes  prohib- 
iting the  subjects  of  those  powers  from 
holding  slaves.  A  large  number  of  French 
and  Enghsh  subjects  were  living  in  open 
violation  of  this  prohibition  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  the  General  remarked  to  Mr. 
Coppell  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  his  friends 
across  the  Atlantic  by  enforcing  their 
laws.  Mr.  Coppell  with  eager  enthusi- 
asm applauded  the  project,  and  urged 
the  General  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  Spanish  Government  was  repre- 
sented in  New  Orleans  by  Don  Juan 
Callejon.  Early  in  the  summer  the  strict- 
ness of  our  quarantine  of  vessels  from 
Cuba  produced  some  ill  feeUng  on  his 
part,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  refus- 
al of  a  clean  biU  of  health  to  the  steam- 
er Boanoke,  about  to  leave  New  Orleans 
for  Havana.  In  response  to  a  request 
from  the  General,  Don  Juan  called  im- 
mediately at  the  office;  but  owing  to 
the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  his  en- 
tire ignorance  of  the  English  language, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  convers- 
ing through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter, 
a  serious  misunderstanding  ensued,  and 
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the  General,  supposing  the  Consul  to  be 
contemptuously  setting  our  Government 
at  defiance,  threatened  to  send  him  out 
of  the  country ;  but  afterwards  learning 
that  their  difference  had  arisen  purely  from 
misinterpretation,  and  that  Seiior  Calle- 
jon  had  proved  himself  a  patriot  and  he- 
ro in  his  country's  service,  the  General, 
with  the  honest  admiration  which  one 
brave  man  always  feels  toward  another, 
took  especial  pains  to  render  their  inter- 
course, both  official  and  personal,  as  agree- 
able as  might  be.  And  to  show  the  Span- 
ish consul  that  in  the  matter  of  quaran- 
tine he  was  Inspired  by  no  dislike  toward 
his  Government,  he  placed  more  rigid  re- 
strictions, if  possible,  on  American  vessels 
from  infected  ports  than  on  the  vessels  of 
Spain. 

To  Senor  Ruiz,  the  acting  consul  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  who  had  the 
singular  consular  virtue  of  sympathizing 
warmly  with  the  free  North,  the  Gener- 
al's attentions  were  something  more  sin- 
cere than  the  hackneyed  "  assurances  of 
distinguished  consideration  "  so  necessary 
to  diplomatic  correspondence  and  inter- 
course. 

Indeed,  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  foreign 
coromerclal  agents  at  New  Orleans  would 
claim  that  they  ever  had  cause  to  com- 
plain against  General  Butler  on  account 
of  any  personal  grievance. 

Probably  nothing  in  the  history  of  Gen- 
eral Butler's  administration  In  New  Or- 
leans drew  from  the  foes  of  free  govern- 
ment in  every  land  such  unmeasured  ex- 
ecration as  the  celebrated  "  Order  No. 
28,"  relating  to  the  conduct  of  women 
in  the  street,  and  I  wish  to  give  the 
most  decided  testimony  upon  this  sub- 
ject. That  something  was  necessary  to 
be  done  to  stop  the  insults  to  which  we 
were  continually  subjected  by  the  oth- 
er sex,  I  presume  no  one  who  Is  well  in- 
formed as  to  their  frequency  and  humil- 
iating character  wiU  for  a  moment  doubt. 
Upon  our  arrival  in  the  city  I  flattered 
myself  that  such  demonstrations  would 
excite  in  me  no  sentiment  more  seri- 
ous than  pity  for  the  childishness  that 


prompted  them ;  but  I  confess,  that,  after 
a  day  or  two,  the  sneers  and  contortions 
of  countenance,  the  angry  withholding  of 
the  dress  from  contact  with  my  person, 
and  the  abrupt  departure  from  the  side- 
walk to  the  middle  of  the  street  to  avoid 
even  passing  the  hated  uniform,  were  too 
much  for  my  philosophy,  and  gave  me  a 
sense  of  humiliation  more  painful  than  I 
can  express.  And  yet  the  insults  I  re- 
ceived were  slight,  compared  to  those  of- 
fered to  many  of  our  officers  and  men. 

This  condition  of  affairs  continued 
about  two  weeks,  until  it  became  posi- 
tively intolerable. 

Young  officers,  too  gallant,  and  too 
deeply  imbued  with  the  American  re- 
spect for  woman,  to  resent,  by  word  or 
deed,  the  indignity,  would  come  to  the 
General  with  their  cheeks  crimson  with 
shame  and  the  effort  to  repress  their  just 
indignation,  and  beg  him  to  take  some 
measure  for  the  suppression  of  the  evil. 

Most  men  would  have  seen  no  other 
solution  of  the  difficulty  than  the  arrest 
and  punishment  of  a  few  of  the  offenders 
as  a  warning  to  the  rest.  But  General 
Butler  foresaw,  what  was  afterwards  prov- 
ed in  the  case  of  IVIrs.  Larue,  that  the 
arrest  of  women  would  invariably  pro- 
voke a  street -disturbance,  which  might 
lead  to  bloodshed ;  he,  therefore,  remem- 
bering an  old  ordinance  of  the  city  of 
London,  repubhshed  it  In  the  form  of  the 
General  Order  which  has  gained  so  uni- 
versal a  celebrity. 

Mr.  Monroe,  who  was  mayor  of  the 
city  at  the  time  of  its  capture,  came  in 
a  paroxysm  of  anger  to  protest  against 
the  order  as  a  Hbel  on  every  lady  In  New 
Orleans. 

The  General,  with  perfect  good -na- 
ture, went  over  every  word  of  it  with 
him,  explaining  Its  origin  and  its  intent, 
and  demonstrating  beyond  doubt  that  it 
simply  gave  the  female  population  of  the 
city  the  opportunity  to  choose  in  which  of 
the  two  categories  they  would  be  classed, 
— ladles  or  "  common  women," — and  as- 
sured the  Mayor,  that,  above  all,  his  idea 
was  to  promulgate  such  an  order  as  would 
execute  itself,  and  prevent  the  very  thing 
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■which  the  Rebels  have  since  charged  up- 
on him,  —  "a  war  upon  women." 

Thi-ee  times  JNIr.  INIonroe  left  the  Gen- 
eral with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  act 
was  perfectly  proper ;  but,  instigated  by 
crafty  and  able  conspirators,  of  whom 
the  ruling  spirit  was  Mr.  Pien-e  Soule, 
he  repeatedly  returned  with  fresh  attacks 
on  the  General's  administration,  and  es- 
pecially on  this  order,  until,  the  Gen- 
eral's patience  being  exhausted,  he  said 
to  him,  —  "  Mr.  Mayor,  you  have  played 
with  me  long  enough.  Yom-  case  is  set- 
tled. The  boat  leaves  for  Fort  Jackson 
this  afternoon,  and  you  must  be  ready 
to  take  passage  on  her  at  fom-  o'clock." 

I  never  witnessed  gi-eater  forbearance 
than  the  General  displayed  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Mayor ;  indeed,  I  was  at 
the  time  quite  indignant  that  he  allowed 
him  such  hberty  of  speech  and  action. 

One  word  more  about  "  Order  No. 
28."  General  Beauregard's  fierce  anger, 
and  his  horrible  construction  of  its  pro- 
"visions,  intended  for  effect  on  his  troops, 
will  be  well  remembered  by  my  readers. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  them  to 
know  that  Beauregard's  sister  in  New 
Orleans,  when  asked  her  opinion  of  the 
order,  answered,  —  "I  have  no  interest 
in  or  objection  to  it ;  it  does  not  apply 
to  me."  Is  it  difficult  to  guess  to  which 
class  she  belonged  ? 

Can  I  say  anything  stronger  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  propriety  of  this  order,  or 
of  the  General's  sagacity  in  issuing  it, 
than  that  the  first  twenty-four  hours  af- 
ter its  promulgation  witnessed  a  complete, 
and,  it  seemed  to  us  who  were  there,  al- 
most miraculous,  change  in  the  deport- 
ment of  the  ladies  of  the  Crescent  City  ? 
If  success  is  the  test  of  merit,  then  was 
it  one  of  the  most  meritorious  acts  of  the 


The  severity  with  which  General  But- 
ler punished  crimes  against  the  Govern- 
ment that  he  was  determined  should  be  re- 
spected, or  against  the  poor  and  oppress- 
ed, was  of  course  in  the  Confederacy  and 
in  Europe  denounced  as  the  most  fiend- 
ish cruelty,  and  he  was  characterized  as 


a  man  whose  every  impulse  was  prompt- 
ed by  the  most  brutal  passions. 

I  do  not  expect  the  people  of  the 
South  to  believe  my  statement,  that  I 
never  met  a  man  of  greater  generosity 
and  kindness  of  heart,  or  one  more  pleas- 
ed to  do  an  act  of  clemency ;  but  I  think 
the  loyal  reader  will  find  in  the  follow- 
ing illustrations  of  these  traits  evidence 
of  its  truth. 

Among  the  Rebel  soldiers  who  were 
captured  at  the  surrender  of  Fort  Jack- 
son, in  April,  1862,  were  four  men  who, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  garrison,  were 
paroled  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  were 
soon  after  discovered  in  an  attempt  to 
organize  a  company,  of  which  they  were 
elected  officers,  with  the  vnew  of  cross- 
ing our  fines  by  force  and  rejoining  the 
Rebel  army,  and  upon  their  own  con- 
fession were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
be  shot,  —  the  only  expiation  known  to 
the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  for  so  fla- 
grant a  violation  of  the  parole. 

During  the  interval  between  their  con- 
viction and  the  day  appointed  for  their 
execution,  I  had  occasion  to  see  them 
frequently,  and  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  they  had  sinned  in 
ignorance  of  the  magnitude  of  their  of- 
fence, and  that  a  commutation  •  of  the 
death-penalty  would  be  of  more  benefit 
than  injury  to  our  cause.  As  the  day 
of  their  death  rapidly  drew  near,  and  I 
observed  their  agonized  despair  of  a  re- 
prieve, and  their  earnest,  sincere  efforts 
to  prepare  for  a  fate  they  deemed  inev- 
itable, I  determined  to  make  an  urgent 
appeal  to  the  General  for  their  lives. 

On  the  afternoon'  previous  to  the  day 
of  their  expected  execution,  I  went  to 
the  General's  room  and  implored  him  to 
relent  toward  the  unhappy  men. 

The  General,  in  a  kind,  but  apparent- 
ly decided  manner,  met  my  urgent  re- 
quest by  referring  to  the  proofs  of  their 
guilt,  and  the  necessity  of  the  severest 
punishment  as  an  example  to  others. 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  futifity  of 
attempting  to  reason  with  the  astute 
lawyer,  who  had  all  the  law  on  his  side, 
and  twenty  years'  experience  at  the  bar 
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in  cases  where  lie  had  met  every  argu- 
ment that  ingenuity  could  devise ;  so, 
avoiding  his  reasoning,  I  appealed  di- 
rectly to  his  feelings.  In  this  I  was  most 
earnestly  and  efficiently  aided  by  one 
of  his  household,  whose  heart  and  influ- 
ence were  always  on  the  side  of  tender- 
ness and  mercy. 

The  earnestness  with  which  I  urged 
the  cause  of  the  wretched  prisoners  ex- 
cited in  me  an  interest  I  was  not  before 
conscious  of  feeling,  and  I  suddenly  found 
myself  almost  unable  to  speak  from  the 
choking  emotions  which  swelled  up  into 
my  thi'oat. 

Beneath  the  General's  argument  for 
abstract  justice,  I  thought,  however,  I 
discovered  a  warm  sympathy  for  my  dis- 
tress, and  I  gathered  encouragement. 

In  a  few  minutes  an  officer  who  had 
been  in  the  room  during  our  interview, 
and  from  whom  the  General  desired  to 
conceal  his  benevolent  intention  toward 
the  men,  took  his  leave.  The  General 
turned  to  me  immediately,  and,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible,  said,  —  "  Do  not  feel  so 
badly,  Captain ;  it  shall  be  all  right." 

Not  daring  to  trust  my  voice,  I  bowed 
my  thanks  and  left  the  room,  happy  in 
the  possession  of  so  agreeable  a  secret. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  rode  out  to 
the  spot  assigned  for  the  terrible  tragedy, 
and  gazed  upon  the  silent,  cmious  crowd 
that  followed,  and  upon  the  four  men  sit- 
ting there  upon  those  rough  pine  coffins, 
straining  their  eager  eyes  for  one  long 
last  look  at  the  glorious  sun  whose  ris- 
ing they  were  never  again  to  see,  I  doubt- 
ed if  their  happiness,  when  an  hour  hence 
they  would  be  returning  to  the  city 
with  joyous  anticipations  of  assured  life, 
would  be  any  more  sincere  than  his,  — 
"the  American  Haynau's," — who,  in  his 
room  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  rejoiced 
that  he  had  been  able  to  indulge  the  in- 
clinations of  his  heart  without  detriment 
to  the  service. 

In  justice  to  others,  I  ought  to  add 
that  a  strong  effort  for  the  pardon  of  these 
prisoners  was  made  by  a  number  of  the 
prominent  residents  of  New  Orleans. 

It  was  in  June  of  last  year,  I  think, 


that  a  German  bookseller  named  Keller 
was  sent  by  General  Butler  to  Ship  Isl- 
and for  two  years  for  exhibiting  in  his 
shop-window  a  hmnan  skeleton  labelled 
"  Chickahominy,"  claiming  it  to  be  the 
bones  of  some  gallant  soldier  of  the  Union 
army  who  had  fallen  in  one  of  the  dis- 
astrous battles  in  Virginia. 

At  his  examination,  Keller  protested 
that  he  was  a  Union  man,  and  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  some  designing  person 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  his  igno- 
rance to  make  his  shop  the  medium  of 
displaying  contempt  and  hatred  of  our 
cause  by  the  revolting  spectacle  I  have 
mentioned.  It  was  proved,  however,  that 
Keller  had  said  these  were  the  bones  of 
a  Yankee.  His  defence  may  or  may  not 
have  been  true ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  was 
apparently  not  an  evil-disj)osed  person, 
and  I  always  believed  the  General  pun- 
ished the  offence  rather  than  the  man. 

ALfter  Keller  had  been  on  Ship  Island 
some  two  or  three  months,  his  wife,  a 
very  modest,  respectable  httle  woman, 
came  to  me  frequently  with  a  piteous 
story  of  the  suffering  occasioned  herself 
and  her  children  by  the  prolonged  ab- 
sence of  her  husband,  and  begged  me  to 
intercede  with  the  General  for  his  pardon. 
Satisfied  that  the  cause  could  suffer  no 
injury  by  the  return  of  the  unfortunate 
man  to  his  home,  I  promised  to  do  my 
best  to  obtain  his  release.  Accordingly, 
I  took  advantage  of  every  favorable  op- 
portunity to  drop  a  word  in  the  hearing 
of  the  General  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
Keller,  who  was  pining  away  in  his  con- 
finement at  a  rate  that  bade  fair  soon  to 
render  him  as  valuable  a  subject  for  ana- 
tomical research  as  the  article  he  had  ex- 
hibited in  his  shop-window. 

At  first  my  efforts  met  with  very  doubt- 
ful encouragement ;  but  I  was  satisfied 
that  the  General's  obduracy  was  caused 
by  a  conflict  between  his  sense  of  public 
duty  and  his  natural  tendency  toward 
forgiveness  ;  so,  fully  assured  that  a  few 
weeks  would  prodiice  the  desired  result, 
I  contented  myself  with  merely  recall- 
ing the  case  to  his  memory  whenever  an 
opportunity  offered. 
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To"vrard  tlie  last  of  October,  being 
somewhat  impatient  at  my  tardy  prog- 
ress, I  had  just  resolved  to  abandon  my 
previous  policy  of  waiting  for  time  to  do 
its  work,  and  to  make  a  vigorous  onslaught 
upon  the  General's  sympathies,  when  I 
learned  that  he  had  issued  an  order  for 
Keller's  release ;  and  thus  I  was  confirm- 
ed in  my  opinion  that  the  General's  heart 
was  not  proof  against  the  claims  of  the 
unfortunate  erring. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  PhilHps,  who  was 
banished  to  Ship  Island  for  her  ghastly 
levity  over  the  dead  body  of  the  gallant 
and  lamented  young  De  Kay,  the  Gen- 
eral ordered  a  release  after  three  months 
of  exile,  because  he  learned  that  her 
health  was  suffering  in  consequence  of 
separation  from  her  friends ;  and  I  doubt 
very  much  if  she  would  have  remain- 
ed in  duress  three  weeks,  if  the  Rebel 
newspapers  had  not  taunted  the  Gen- 
eral so  much,  and  threatened  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  island  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  the  fair  prisoner. 

]\Ii-s.  Larue  and  Mrs.  Cowen,  the  on- 
ly other  women  who  were  imprisoned,  — 
the  former  for  openly  distributing  trea- 
sonable pamphlets  in  the  street,  thereby 
causing  a  riot,  and  the  latter  for  pub- 
lishing in  a  newspaper  a  card  of  defi- 
ance against  the  national  authority,  — 
after  two  weeks  of  punishment,  were  par- 
doned on  the  first  intimation  that  they 
were  sufiering  in  health  or  comfort.  In- 
deed, the  General  never  desired  the  im- 
prisonment of  any  person  a  single  day 
beyond  the  time  necessary  for  his  correc- 
tion, or  longer  than  the  requirements  of 
justice  demanded.  I  presume  very  few 
persons  are  aware  that  one  of  his  last  acts 
in  New  Orleans  was  to  recommend  to 
General  Banks  the  pardon  of  all  prison- 
ers confined  on  mere  political  charges. 

On  account  of  the  great  and  increas- 
ing pressure  on  the  General's  time  by  the 
immense  and  miscellaneous  crowd  of  tIs- 
itors,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
an  office  outside  of  his,  where  every  un- 
known caller  should  state  his  business  to 
the  officer  in  charge,  who  woidd  decide 


whether  or  not  it  was  essential  for  the 
person  to  see  the  General. 

For  a  few  weeks  I  had  charge  of  this 
office,  and  nearly  all  my  time  was  oc- 
cupied in  refusing  passes  outside  of  our 
lines.  In  a  majority  of  instances,  the 
appUcants  for  the  privilege  of  going  in- 
to the  Confederacy — many  of  them  wom- 
en— told  the  most  sorrowfiil  tales  of  des- 
titution that  could  be  relieved  only  by 
reaching  their  friends  in  the  enemy's 
country;  others  urged,  that  a  husband, 
a  father,  or  a  brother  was  enjoined  by  the 
physician  to  seek  the  country  as  the  sole 
means  of  securing  a  return  of  health  ;  in 
short,  I  was  plied  with  every  conceivable 
story  of  heart-rending  woe  and  misery, 
related  to  induce  the  granting  of  passes, 
which  the  General,  in  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  in  almost  every  instance  where 
he  had  yielded  to  such  importunities  his 
confidence  had  been  abused  by  the  car- 
rying of  supplies  and  information  to  the 
Rebel  army,  had  ordered  me  invariably 
to  refiise.  Ordinarily  I  succeeded  in  steel- 
ing my  heart  against  these  urgent  entrea- 
ties ;  but  occasionally  some  story,  pecul- 
iarly harrowing  in  its  details,  seemed  to 
demand  a  special  eflfort  in  behalf  of  the 
applicant,  and  I  would  go  to  the  Gener- 
al, and,  in  the  desperation  of  my  cause, 
exclaim,  — 

"  General,  you  must  see  some  of  these 
people.  I  know,  if  you  would  only  hear 
their  stories,  you  would  give  them  passes." 

"  You  are  entirely  correct.  Captain," 
he  would  reply.  "  I  am  sure  I  should ; 
and  that  Is  precisely  why  I  want  you  to 
see  them  for  me." 

And  with  this  very  doubtful  satisfac- 
tion I  would  return  to  my  desk,  con- 
vinced that  sensibility  in  a  man  who  was 
allowed  no  discretion  in  its  exercise  was 
an  entirely  useless  attribute,  and  that  in 
future  I  would  set  my  face  as  a  flint 
against  every  appeal  to  my  feelings. 

Since  my  return  to  the  North,  I  have 
heard  a  number  of  gentlemen  —  former ' 
political  associates  of  General  Butler  — 
compare  his  "  marvellous  conversion  " 
(here  they  always  look,  and  apparently 
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mean  to  be,  severely  sarcastic)  on  the 
slavery-question  with  that  of  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus to  Christianity. 

Kthe  last  two  years  of  our  history  have 
failed  to  educate  them  up  to  the  meaning 
of  this  war,  I  confess  that  I  think  them 
almost  incorrigible ;  yet  I  cannot  beheve 
that  even  they,  if  they  had  had  the  expe- 
rience which  has  placed  not  only  Gen- 
eral Butler,  but  almost  every  one  of  the 
twenty  thousand  men  composing  the  old 
"  Army  of  the  Gulf,"  firmly  on  the  side 
of  freedom  to  all,  of  whatever  complex- 
ion, could  longer  withstand  the  dictates 
of  God  and  humanity. 

Let  me  describe  one  or  two  of  the 
scenes  I  witnessed  in  New  Orleans,  that 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  true  nature  of 
human  bondage.  The  following  inci- 
denfis.  the  same  so  well  told  by  the  Gen- 
eral himself  to  the  committee  of  the  New- 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  the 
Fifth -Avenue  Hotel,  in  Januarj-  last, 
and  which  was  then  reported  in  full  in 
the  New -York  "Times."  One  of  my 
objects  in  repeating  this  story  is  to  illus- 
trate my  implicit  confidence  —  inspired 
by  my  knowledge  of  his  character  —  in 
the  General's  humanity  and  champion- 
ship of  the  weak  and  down-trodden. 

Just  previous  to  the  arrival  of  General 
Banks  in  New  Orleans  I  was  appointed 
Deputy-Provost-Marshal  of  the  city,  and 
held  the  office  for  some  days  after  he 
had  assumed  command.  One  day,  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  our  stay  in  the  South, 
a  young  woman  of  about  twenty  years 
called  upon  me  to  complain  that  her  land- 
lord had  ordered  her  out  of  her  house, 
because  she  was  unable  longer  to  pay 
the  rent,  and  she  wished  me  to  authorize 
her  to  take  possession  of  one  of  her  fa- 
ther's houses  that  had  been  confiscated, 
he  being  a  wealthy  Rebel,  then  in  the 
Confederacy,  and  actively  engaged  in 
the  Rebellion. 

The  girl  was  a  perfect  blonde  in  com- 
plexion :  her  hair  was  of  a  very  pret- 
ty, light  shade  of  brown,  and  perfectly 
straight ;  her  eyes  a  clear,  honest  gray ; 
and  her  skin  as  delicate  and  fair  as  a 
child's.      Her  manner  was  modest  and 


ingenuous,  and  her  language  indicated 
much  intelligence. 

Considering  these  circumstances,  I 
think  I  was  justified  in  wheeling  around 
in  my  chair  and  indulging  in  an  unequivo- 
cal stare  of  incredulous  amazement,  when 
in  the  course  of  conversation  she  dropped 
a  remark  about  having  been  born  a  slave. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  I, "  that 
you  have  negro  blood  in  your  veins  ? " 
And  I  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  em- 
barrassment at  asking  a  question  so  ap- 
parently preposterous. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  and  then  related 
the  history  of  her  life,  which  I  shall  re- 
peat as  briefly  as  possible. 

"  My  father,"  she  commenced,  "  is  Mr. 
Cox,  formerly  a  judge  of  one  of  the 
courts  in  this  city.  He  was  very  rich, 
and  owned  a  great  many  houses  here. 
There  is  one  of  them  over  there,"  she 
remarked,  naively,  pointing  to  a  hand- 
some residence  opposite  my  office  in  Ca- 
nal Street.  "  My  mother  was  one  of  his 
slaves.  When  I  was  sufficiently  grown, 
he  placed  me  at  school  at  the  Mechan- 
ics' Institute  Seminary,  on  Broadway, 
New  York.  I  remained  there  until  I 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  Mr.  ■ 
Cox  came  on  to  New  York  and  took 
me  from  the  school  to  a  hotel,  where  he 
obliged  me  to  live  with  him  as  his  mis- 
tress ;  and  to-day,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  I  am  the  mother  of  a  boy  five  years 
old  who  is  my  father's  son.  After  re- 
maining some  time  in  New  York,  he  took 
me  to  Cincinnati  and  other  cities  at  the 
North,  in  all  of  which  I  continued  to  live 
with  him  as  before.  During  this  sojourn 
In  the  Free  States,  I  Induced  him  to  give 
me  a  deed  of  manumission  ;  but  on  our  re- 
turn to  New  Orleans  he  obtained  it  from 
me,  and  destroyed  it.  At  this  time  I  tried 
to  break  off  the  unnatural  connection, 
whereupon  he  caused  me  to  be  publicly 
whipped  In  the  streets  of  the  city,  and 
then  obliged  me  to  marry  a  colored  man ; 
and  now  he  has  run  off,  leaving  me  with- 
out the  least  provision  against  want  or 
actual  starvation,  and  I  ask  you  to  give 
me  one  of  his  houses  that  I  may  have  a 
home  for  myself  and  three  little  children." 
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Strange  and  improbable  as  tliis  story- 
appeared,  I  remembered,  a%it  progressed, 
that  I  had  heard  it  from  Governor  Shep- 
ley,  who,  as  well  as  General  Butler, 
had  investigated  it,  and  learned  that  it 
was  not  only  true  in  every  particular,  but 
was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  citizens  of 
New  Orleans,  by  whom  Judge  Cox  had 
been  elected  to  administer  justice. 

The  clerks  of  my  office,  most  of  whom 
were  old  residents  of  the  city,  were  well 
informed  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  at- 
tested the  truth  of  the  girl's  story. 

I  was  exceedingly  perplexed,  and  knew 
not  what  to  do  in  the  matter ;  but  after 
some  thought  I  answered  her  thus :  — 

"  This  Department  has  changed  rulers, 
and  I  know  nothing  of  the  poUcy  of  the 
new  commander.  If  General  Butler  were 
still  in  authority,  I  should  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  grant  your  request,  —  for, 
even  if  I  shoidd  commit  an  error  of  judg- 
ment, I  am  perfectly  certain  he  would 
overlook  it,  and  applaud  the  humane  im- 
pulse that  prompted  the  act ;  but  Gen- 
eral Banks  might  be  less  indulgent,  and 
make  very  serious  ti'ouble  with  me  for 
taking  a  step  he  would  perhaps  regard 
as  unwarrantable." 

I  still  hesitated,  undecided  how  to  act, 
when  suddenly  a  happy  thought  struck 
me,  and,  turning  to  the  girl,  I  added,  — 

"  To-day  is  Thursday  ;  next  Tuesday 
I  leave  this  city  with  General  Butler  for 
a  land  where,  thank  God !  such  wrongs 
as  yours  cannot  exist;  and,  as  General 
Banks  is  deeply  engrossed  in  the  imme- 
diate business  at  head-quarters,  he  wiU 
hardly  hear  of  my  action  before  the  ship 
leaves,  —  so  I  am  going  to  give  you  the 
house." 

I  am  sure  the  kind-hearted  reader  wiU 
find  no  fault  with  me  that  I  took  partic- 
ular pains  to  select  one  of  the  largest 
of  her  father's  houses,  (it  contained  for- 
ty rooms,)  when  she  told  me  that  she 
wanted  to  let  the  apartments  as  a  means 
of  support  to  herself  and  her  children. 

My  only  regret  in  the  case  was  that 
Mr.  Cox  had  not  been  considerate  enough 
to  leave  a  carriage  and  pair  of  bays  on 
my  hands,  that  I  might  have  had  the  sat- 


isfaction of  enabling  his  daughter  to  dis- 
port herself  about  the  city  in  a  style  cor- 
responding to  her  importance  as  a  mem- 
ber of  so  wealthy  and  respectable  a  fam- 

ily. 

And  this  story  that  I  have  just  told 
reminds  me  of  another,  similar  in  many 
respects. 

One  Sunday  morning,  late  last  sum- 
mer, as  I  came  down-stairs  to  the  break- 
fast-room, I  was  sm-prised  to  find  a  large 
number  of  persons  assembled  in  the  li- 
brary. 

When  I  reached  the  door,  a  member 
of  the  StaflFtook  me  by  the  arm,  and  drew 
me  into  the  room  toward  a  young  and 
dehcate  mulatto  girl  who  was  standing 
against  the  opposite  wall,  with  the  meek, 
patient  bearing  of  her  race,  so  expressive 
of  the  system  of  repression  to  which*they 
have  been  so  long  subjected. 

Drawing' down  the  border  of  her  dress, 
my  conductor  showed  me  a  sight  more 
revolting  than  I  trust  ever  again  to  be- 
hold. 

The  poor  girl's  back  was  flayed  un- 
til the  quivering  flesh  resembled  a  fi-esh 
beefsteak  scorched  on  a  gridiron.  With 
a  cold  chiU  creeping  through  my  veins, 
I  turned  away  from  the  sickening  spec- 
tacle, and  for  an  explanation  of  the  af- 
fair scanned  the  various  persons  about 
the  room. 

In  the  centre  of  the  group,  at  his  writ- 
ing-table, sat  the  General.  His  head  rest- 
ed on  his  hand,  and  he  was  evidently  en- 
deavoring to  fix  his  attention  upon  the 
remarks  of  a  tall,  swarthy-looking  man 
who  stood  opposite,  and  who,  I  soon 
discovered,  was  the  owner  of  the  girl, 
and  was  attempting  a  defence  of  the 
foul  outrage  he  had  committed  upon  the 
unresisting  and  helpless  person  of  his  un- 
fortunate victim,  who  stood  smarting,  but 
silent,  under  the  dreadful  pain  inflicted 
by  the  brutal  lash. 

By  the  side  of  the  slaveholder  stood  our 
Adjutant-General,  his  face  livid  with  al- 
most irrepressible  rage,  and  his  fists  tight- 
clenched,  as  if  to  violently  restrain  him- 
self fi'om  visiting  the  guilty  wretch  with 
summary  and  retributive  justice.      Dis- 
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posed  about  the  room,  in  various  atti- 
tudes, but  all  exhibiting  in  their  coun- 
tenances the  same  mingling  of  horror 
and  indignation,  were  other  members  of 
the  StaiF,  —  while,  near  the  door,  stood 
three  or  four  house-servants,  who  were 
witnesses  in  the  case. 

To  the  charge  of  having  administer- 
ed the  inhuman  castigation,  Landry  (the 
owner  of  the  girl)  pleaded  guilty,  but 
urged  in  extenuation  that  the  girl  had 
dared  to  make  an  effort  for  that  fi-eedom 
which  her  instincts,  drawn  from  the  veins 
of  her  abuser,  had  taught  her  was  the 
God-given  right  of  all  who  possess  the 
germ  of  immortality,  no  matter  what  the 
color  of  the  casket  in  which  it  is  hid- 
den. 

I  say  "  drawn  from  the  veins  of  her 
abuser,"  because  she  declared  she  was  his 
daughter,  —  and  every  one  in  the  room, 
looking  upon  the  man  and  woman  con- 
fronting each  other,  confessed  that  the 
resemblance  justified  the  assertion. 

After  the  conclusion  of  all  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case,  the  General  continued 
in  the  same  position  as  before,  and  re- 
mained for  some  time  apparently  lost  in 
abstraction.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sin- 
gular expression  on  his  face. 

I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  him  in  a 
storm  of  passion  at  any  instance  of  op- 
pression or  flagrant  injustice  ;  but  on  this 
occasion  he  was  too  deeply  affected  to 
obtain  relief  in  the  usual  way. 

His  whole  air  was  one  of  dejection, 
almost  listlessness ;  his  indignation  too 
intense,  and  his  anger  too  stern,  to  find 
expression  even  in  his  countenance. 

Never  have  I  seen  that  peculiar  look 
but  on  three  or  four  occasions  similar  to 
the  one  I  am  narrating,  when  I  knew  he 
was  pondering  upon  the  baleful  curse 
that  had  cast  its  withering  blight  upon 
all  around,  until  the  manhood  and  hu- 
manity were  crushed  out  of  the  people, 
and  outrages  such  as  the  above  were 
looked  upon  with  complacency,  and  the 
perpetrators  treated  as  respected  and 
worthy  citizens,— and  that  he  was  realiz- 
ing the  great  truth,  that,  however  man 
might  endeavor  to  guide  this  war  to  the 


advantage  of  a  favorite  idea  or  sagacious 
policj^,  the  Almighty  was  directing  it 
surely  and  steadily  for  the  purification 
of  om-  country  from  this  greatest  of  na- 
tional sins. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  After  sit-, 
ting  in  the  mood  which  I  have  described 
at  such  length,  the  General  again  turn- 
ed to  the  prisoner,  and  said,  in  a  quiet, 
subdued  tone  of  voice,  — 

"  IVIr.  Landry,  I  dare  not  trust  myself 
to  decide  to-day  what  punishment  would 
be  meet  for  your  offence,  for  I  am  in  that 
state  of  mind  that  I  fear  I  might  exceed 
the  strict  demands  of  justice.  I  shall 
therefore  place  you  under  guard  for  the 
present,  until  I  conclude  upon  your  sen- 
tence." 

A  few  days  after,  a  number  of  influ- 
ential citizens  having  represented  to  the 
General  that  IVIr.  Landry  was  not  only 
a  "  high-toned  gentleman,"  but  a  person 
of  unusual  "  amiability  "  of  character, 
and  was  consequently  entitled  to  no  small 
degree  of  leniency,  he  answered,  that, 
in  consideration  of  the  prisoner's  "  high- 
toned  "  character,  and  especially  of  his 
"  amiability,"  of  which  he  had  seen  so 
remarkable  a  proof,  he  had  determined 
to  meet  their  views,  and  therefore  order- 
ed that  Landry  give  a  deed  of  manumis- 
sion to  the  girl,  and  pay  a  fine  of  five 
hundi-ed  dollars,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  trustee  for  her  benefit. 

It  is  the  passing  through  such  scenes 
as  I  have  described,  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  condition  to  which  Slavery 
has  reduced  society  at  the  South,  com- 
bined with  a  "natural  inclination  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  that 
has  placed  General  Butler  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  "  Champions  of  Freedom." 

I  remember,  so  long  ago  as  last  July, 
his  turning  to  me,  after  reading  the  story 
of  our  sad  reverses  in  Virginia,  and  re- 
marking that  he  believed  God  was  di- 
recting the  issues  of  the  war  for  a  great 
purpose,  and  that  only  in  so  far  as  we 
followed  His  guidance  should  we  be  suc- 
cessful. I  have  heard  him  repeat  this  in 
effect  several  times  since,  and  have  seen 
the  conviction  growing  within  his  mind 
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deeper  and  deeper,  as  events  proved  its 
correctness,  down  to  the  present  time. 

And  yet  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of 
New  York  told  me,  the  other  evening, 
that  General  Butler  was  an  Atheist. 

General  Butler's  forbearance  and 
kindness  of  heart  are,  I  think,  well  illus- 
trated in  the  true  history  of  his  contro- 
versy with  General  Phelps  last  summer, 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  negroes 
coming  within  our  lines.  His  position 
on  that  question  was  at  that  time  some- 
what misunderstood.  Indeed,  a  gentle- 
man observed  to  me  only  a  short  time 
since,  refen-ing  to  General  Butler's  allow- 
ing General  Phelps  to  resign,  "  General 
Butler  served  General  Phelps  just  right." 

"  So  he  did,"  I  replied ;  "  but  you  and 
I  probably  differ  some  in  our  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong." 

The  case,  in  brief,  was  this. 

General  Phelps  —  as  good  a  man,  as 
honest  and  whole-souled  a  patriot,  and  as 
brave  and  thorough  a  soldier  as  there  is 
in  the  service  —  was  in  command  at  Car- 
rolton,  —  our  principal  line  of  defence. 
The  negroes  escaping  from  the  planta- 
tions had  gathered  about  his  camp  to  the 
number  of  many  hundreds.  General 
Phelps  almost  immediately  initiated  steps 
toward  making  them  soldiers.  The  resi- 
dents, greatly  alarmed,  or  affecting  to  be, 
lest  they  should  soon  be  the  victims  of  an 
uno-overnable  armed  mob,  addressed  the 
most  urgent  remonstrances  to  General 
Butler  against  General  Phelps's  proceed- 
ings. The  General  was  much  perplexed ; 
the  Government  had  not  yet  indicated  any 
policy  on  this  important  subject,  and  al- 
though I  am  satisfied  his  sympathies  were 
with  General  Phelps,  (the  alacrity  with 
which  he  soon  after  organized  negro  reg- 
iments is  the  best  evidence  of  this,)  he 
did  not  feel  justified  in  officially  approv- 
ing his  course.  Determined  to  avoid 
anything  like  a  bitter  opposition  to  a 
measure  that  his  head  and  heart  both 
told  him  was  intrinsically  right,  he  sought 
for  a  means  of  compromise.  Circumstan- 
ces soon  furnished  the  opportunity. 
The  enemy  was  threatening  the  city 


with  speedy  attack,  and  it  was  deemed 
of  the  highest  importance  to  cut  away 
the  thick  growth  of  trees  in  front  of 
Carrolton  for  nearly  a  mile.  The  Gen- 
eral at  once  ordered  General  Phelps  to 
set  his  negro  brigade  at  this  work,  and 
in  the  order  was  particular  to  quote 
General  Phelps's  own  opinion,  previous- 
ly delivered,  on  the  necessity  of  the  pro- 
ject. General  Phelps,  who  was  deter- 
mined that  the  negroes  should  be  sol- 
diers or  nothing,  evasively  declined  obey- 
ing the  order.  General  Butler  then  wrote 
him  a  letter  presenting  fresh  arguments, 
showing  how  essential  it  was  that  the  sol- 
diers, who  would  soon  be  obliged  to  de- 
fend the  city,  should  be  spared  as  far  as 
possible  from  unusual  fatigue  -  duty,  and 
inclosed  a  peremptory  order  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  by  the  negroes. 
By  the  same  messenger  he  also  sent  a 
confidential  letter,  which  I  wrote  at  his 
dictation,  in  which,  in  terms  of  the  warm- 
est friendship  and  honest  appreciation  of 
General  Phelps's  exalted  courage,  sincere 
patriotism,  and  other  noble  qualities,  he 
begged  him  not  to  place  liimself  in  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  his  commanding 
officer.  A  more  delicate,  generous,  or 
considerate  letter  I  never  read ;  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  General  Phelps  per- 
sisted in  his  reftisal  to  obey,  and  ten- 
dered his  resignation.  What  did  Gen- 
eral Butler  do  ? 

He  would  have  been  justified  in  the  ar- 
rest and  court-martial  of  General  Phelps, 
and  few  men  could  resist  so  good  an  op- 
portunity to  assert  their  authority ;  but 
he  knew  that  General  Phelps  had  been 
for  years  the  victim  of  the  Slave  Power, 
until  his  mind  had  become  so  absorbed 
in  detestation  of  the  institution  that  he 
was  conscientiously  and  inexorably  op- 
posed to  the  slightest  step  that  could 
even  remotely  be  construed  as  assisting 
in  its  support.  Moreover,  General  But- 
ler's esteem  for  General  Phelps  was  deep 
and  sincere ;  and  those  who  know  the 
General  well  will  readily  understand  how 
repugnant  to  his  nature  is  the  abrupt 
change  from  warm  friendship  to  open 
hostility. 
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But  to  recur  to  my  question,  —  What 
did  General  Butler  do  ?  He  simply  for- 
warded General  Phelps's  resignation  to 
"Washington,  with  the  earnest  request 
that  the  Government  would  proclaim 
some  policy  in  regard  to  the  contra- 
bands, and  shortly  after,  learning  that 
the  story  of  an  intended  attack  on  the 
city  at  that  time  was  a  canard,  allowed 
the  matter  to  drop.  When,  a  little  later, 
the  enrolment  of  negroes  in  the  United 
States'  service  was  in  order,  where  were 
they  so  promptly  enlisted  and  equipped 
as  in  the  grand  old  "  Department  of  the 
Gulf"  ? 

Reading  the  other  day  the  retaliatory 
resolutions  of  the  Rebel  Congress  re- 
called to  my  mind  the  terrible  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  General  declared 
in  New  Orleans,  "  For  every  one  of  my 
black  soldiers  who  may  be  murdered  by 
their  captors,  two  Rebel  soldiers  shall 
hang."     And  I  know  he  meant  it. 

The  London  "  Times  "  has  said  that 
General  Butler  is  a  "  monster  of  cruel- 
ty," devoid  of  every  sentiment  of  benev- 
olence or  tenderness,  and  the  cry  has 
been  taken  up  and  echoed  by  the  press 
of  Continental  Europe.  Perhaps  he  is  ; 
but  the  thirty-four  thousand  poor  people 
of  New  Orleans  whom  he  fed  every  day 
refuse  to  believe  it.  I  could  wish  that 
some  of  these  libellers  of  his  humanity 
had  been  in  New  Orleans  to  see  the 
character  of  the  crowd  that  thronged  his 
office  from  morning  till  night.  There 
were  persons  of  almost  every  condition 
and  color,  —  the  great  majority  being 
poor  and  wretched  men  and  women,  who 
brought  their  every  grief  and  trouble  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  the  man  whom  they 
believed  possessed  of  the  power  and  the 
will  to  redress  every  wrong  and  heal 
every  sorrow.  Was  it  surprising  ?  Did 
it  look  as  though  they  feared  his  fierce 
anger  and  his  cruel  wrath?  Was  it  not 
rather  the  humble  testimony  of  their  in- 
stinct that  he  whose  first  and  every  act 
in  their  city  was  for  the  amelioration 
of  suffering  was  the  one  to  whom  they 
should  apply  for  relief  in  every  woe  ? 
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And  what  patience  he  exhibited  under 
this  great  and  increasing  addition  to  his 
official  cares  !  Unless  the  complaint  or 
request  were  frivolous  or  disloyal,  he  al- 
ways listened  respectfully,  and  then  ap- 
plied the  remedy  to  the  wrong,  or  care- 
fully explained  the  means  suited  to  the 
relief  of  the  distress,  and  the  proper  com-se 
for  obtaining  it. 

Shortly  afler  our  arrival  in  New  Or- 
leans, the  Sisters  in  charge  of  the  Or- 
phan Asylum  of  St.  Elizabeth  called 
upon  the  General  and  represented  that 
institution  as  in  a  state  of  literal  destitu- 
tion from  lack  of  provisions  and  the  mon- 
ey with  which  to  procure  them.  This  un- 
fortunate condition  of  suffering  was  one 
of  the  legitimate  consequences  of  active 
Secession,  and  no  one  could  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  it  but  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
bellion. But  the  General  did  not  stop 
to  discuss  the  question  of  responsibility ; 
he  knew  that  here  were  several  hun- 
dred children  who  were  crying  for  bread, 
and  with  characteristic  promptitude  gave 
them  an  order  on  the  Chief  Commissary 
for  a  very  large  amount  of  stores, — to  be 
charged  to  his  personal  account,  —  add- 
ing a  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  money 
from  his  pocket. 

The  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
near  New  Orleans,  owed  its  continued 
existence  almost  entirely  to  his  individ- 
ual charities ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  the  benevolent  institutions  in  and 
about  the  city. 

I  have  rarely  seen  him  more  angry 
than  when  he  discovered  that  a  commit- 
tee of  the  City  Council,  who  held,  as  trus- 
tees, the  Touro  Fund,  left  by  its  gen- 
erous donor  for  the  support  of  orphans, 
had  outraged  their  trust  by  applying  a 
large  amount  of  the  legacy  to  the  pur- 
chase of  munitions  of  war  for  the  Rebel- 
lion. He  had  them  brought  under  guard 
to  the  office,  and,  unable  to  restrain  his 
contempt  for  the  dishonor  of  the  act,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  in  terms  that  must 
have  scathed  them  fearfully,  unless  their 
sensibilities  were  utterly  callous.  He 
then  sent  them  to  Fort  Pickens,  there  fo^ 
remain  until  every  cent  of  the  money- 
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they  had  so  wantonly  diverted  from  its 
legitimate  purpose  should  be  repaid. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  Gen- 
eral's traits  is  the  quick  comprehension 
which  enables  him  to  meet  almost  any 
question  with  a  ready  and  commonly  a 
witty  reply. 

During  the  earlier  period  of  our  oc- 
cupation of  New  Orleans,  persons  were 
constantly  applying  to  him  to  give  them 
an  order  to  search  within  our  Unes  for 
runaway  negi'oes ;  and  it  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  assurance  of  our  enemies, 
that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  persons 
so  applying  were  avowed  traitors.  The 
following  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  conver- 
sation that  would  follow  such  an  appli- 
cation. 

"  General,  I  wish  j'ou  would  give  me 
an  order  to  search  for  my  negro,"  the 
visitor  would  commence. 

"  Have  you  lost  your  horse  ?  "  the 
General  would  ask,  in  reply. 

"  No,  Sir." 

"  Have  you  lost  your  mule  ?  "  the  Gen- 
eral would  add, 

"  No,  Sir,"  the  applicant  for  the  order 
would  answer,  looking  exceedingly  puz- 
zled at  such  unusual  questions. 

"  Well,  Sir,  if  you  had  lost  your  horse 
or  your  mule,  would  you  come  and  ask 
me  to  neglect  my  duty  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  pm'pose  of  assisting  you  to 
catch  them  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  the  visitor  would  re- 
ply, with  increasing  astonishment. 

"  Then  why  should  you  expect  me  to 
employ  myself  in  hunting  after  any  other 
article  of  your  property  ?  " 

And  with  this  comforting  and  practi- 
cal application  of  the  Dred- Scott  decis- 
ion, the  ex-owner  of  the  fugitive  slave 
would  take  his  departure,  a  wiser,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  a  sadder  man. 

During  an  interview  between  the  Gen- 
eral and  the  Reverend  Doctor  Leacock, 
(Rector  of  Grace  Church  In  New  Or- 
leans, and  one  of  the  three  Episcopal 
clergymen  who  refused  to  read  the  prayer 
for  the  President,  and  were  therefore  sent 
North  as  prisoners,  under  my  charge,)  in 


which  the  General  urged  upon  the  Doc- 
tor his  vIcAvs  on  the  injurious  influence 
of  disloyalty  in  the  pulpit,  sustaining 
his  argument  by  prolific  quotations  from 
Scripture,  recited  with  an  accuracy  and 
apposlteness  that  few  theologians  could 
exceed,  the  Doctor  replied, — 

"  But,  General,  your  inslstmg  upon  the 
taking  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  is  caus- 
ing half  of  my  church-members  to  per- 
jure themselves." 

"  If  that  Is  the  case,  I  am  glad  I  have 
not  had  the  spiritual  charge  of  your 
church  for  the  last  nine  years,"  (just  the 
term  of  Dr.  Leacock's  pastorate,)  the 
General  answered,  promptly. 

After,  a  lengthy  conversation,  the  Doc- 
tor finally  asked,  — 

"  Well,  General,  are  you  going  to  shut 
up  the  churches  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir,  I  am  more  likely  to  shut  up 
the  ministers,"  he  replied. 

To  the  casual  observer  this  would  ap- 
pear but  a  brilliant  repartee,  while,  in 
fact,  it  was  significant  as  indicative  of 
a  sagacious  policy.  Closing  the  church- 
es would  have  given  warrant  to  the 
charge  of  Interference  with  the  observ- 
ances of  religion.  So  careful  was  the 
General  to  avoid  anything  of  this  nature, 
that,  In  every  Instance  where  a  clergyman 
was  removed  from  his  church,  the  very 
next  Sunday  found  his  pulpit  occupied 
by  a  loyal  minister. 

As  a  great  many  excellent  Church- 
men have  misunderstood  the  cause  of 
the  arrest  of  clergymen  in  New  Orleans, 
I  think  I  must  add  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. The  ministers  so  arrested  were 
of  the  Episcopal  denomination,  in  which 
the  rector  is  required  to  read  a  liturgy 
prescribed  by  the  General  Convention. 
In  this  liturgy  occurs  "a  prayer  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,"  and  its 
omission  in  their  reading  of  the  service  was 
clearly  an  overt  act  of  disloyalty,  in  that 
it  was  by  unmistakable  Implication  a  dec- 
laration that  they  did  not  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  and  It  is  a  fact  not  generally 
known,  that  this  omission  in  the  service' 
was  supplied  by  the  minister's  regularly 
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announcing,  "  A  few  moments  will  now 
be  spent  in  silent  prayer."  Who  can 
doubt  the  character  and  burden  of  this 
voiceless  petition,  when  it  is  understood 
that  it  was  the  successor  to  an  audible 
appeal — which  General  Butler  suppress- 
ed —  to  Heaven  for  Jefferson  Davis  and 
the  success  of  his  cause  ? 

Another  of  the  General's  strongest 
characteristics  is  liis  fii'm  faith,  his  ar- 
dent hopefulness.  Never  have  I  known 
him  despondent  as  to  the  final  result  of 
this  war.  He  believes  it  to  be  a  struggle 
for  principle  and  right,  and  therefore  his 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  our 
arms  never  falters.  Frequently  disheart- 
ened myself  at  our  apparent  ill-fortune, 
I  have  listened  to  his  cheerful  predictions 
and  expressions  of  unflagging  trust,  and 
have  come  away  strengthened  and  confi- 
dent. 

After  our  return  to  the  North,  an  ex- 
mayor  of  Chicago  was  introduced  to  the 
General  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  New 
York.  It  was  just  at  a  time  when  our 
cause  looked  very  gloomy.  The  JMayor 
was  evidently  much  depressed  by  the  in- 
dications of  national  misfortune,  and  in 
a  tone  of  great  despondency  asked  the 
General, — 

"  Do  you  believe  we  shall  ever  get 
through  this  war  successfully  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  the  General  answered, 
very  decidedly. 

"  Well,  but  how  ?  "  asked  the  Mayor. 

"  God  knows,  I  don't ;  but  I  know  He 
does,  so  I  am  satisfied,"  the  General  re- 
plied. 

And  in  this  reply  was  contained  an  ad- 
mirable expression  of  that  earnest  faith 
in  the  inevitable  triumph  of  good  over 
evil  which  forms  so  prominent  a  part  of 
his  nature. 

In  this  short  sketch  I  have  either  en- 
tirely avoided  or  merely  hinted  at  the 
traits  which  have  given  General  Butler 
a  world-wide  distinction.  His  wonder- 
ful energy,  his  sagacity,  his  courage,  his 
great  executive  and  administrative  abil- 
ity, and,  more  than  all,  the  marvellous 


comprehension,  which,  at  the  firing  of  the 
first  gun  at  Fort  Sumter,  enabled  him  to 
grasp  the  subject  of  this  EebelHon  in  all 
its  magnitude  and  bearings,  and  in  the 
means  and  measures  for  its  suppression, 
are  attributes  made  familiar  to  the  woild 
as  "household  words"  by  his  unprece- 
dented administration  in  New  Orleans. 

The  story  of  the  years  of  experience 
crowded  into  those  eight  short  months  of 
our  sojourn  in  that  city  is  worthy  the 
pen  of  our  country's  ablest  historian,  and 
would  fill  volumes. 

To  relate  all  the  instances  of  General 
Butler's  kindness  and  generosity,  his  for- 
bearance and  magnanimity,  while  in  New 
Orleans,  would  require  more  than  all  the 
space  between  the  covers  of  the  "  Atlan- 
tic." 

I  have  imdertaken  the  grateM  task 
of  recording  some  of  the  more  prom- 
inent scenes,  where  he  displayed  the 
kindly,  genial  ti'aits  so  utterly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  indiscriminate  charges  of 
cruelty,  injustice,  and  wrong,  preferred 
by  his  enemies,  —  traits  that  have  inex- 
pressibly endeared  their  possessor  to  ev- 
ery ofi[icer  and  soldier  in  his  late  army. 
Said  an  ofiicer,  but  just  returned  from 
New  Orleans,  to  me  a  few  days  since,  — 
"I  have  heard  of  the  infatuation  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  its  earlier  leader, 
but  I  do  not  believe  their  devotion  Is  near 
so  deep  and  earnest  as  that  of  the  faithfiil 
men  who  followed  General  Butler  fi-om 
New  England  and  the  Northwest,  through 
the  campaign  of  New  Orleans." 

Not  one  of  us  who  have  been  closely 
associated  with  him  but  watches  with  in- 
tense interest  for  the  opportunity  to  ar- 
rive when  he  shall  prove  himself  to  be 
(as  every  one  of  us  believes  him  to  be) 
among  the  foremost  of  those  predestined 
to  lead  our  country  through  its  baptism 
of  blood  and  fire  to  a  higher  and  grander 
destiny  and  glory  than  the  most  ardent 
dared  even  to  hope  for  before  the  war. 

Happy  then  shall  I  be,  if  in  these  few 
pages  I  have  conveyed  to  the  indulgent 
readers  of  this  article  some  idea  of  the 
inner  life  and  character  of  Our  Gex- 
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THE    CLAIMS   TO    SERVICE    OR   LABOR. 


SosrE  persons  look  upon  the  venera- 
tion ■n-ith  which  the  people  of  these  Unit- 
ed States  regard  the  Constitution  as  sa- 
voring of  superstition.  It  is  at  least  a 
wholesome  superstition,  which  cannot  be 
disturbed  without  risk. 

When  a  man,  in  calm  moments  of  de- 
liberate reflection,  has  settled  and  adopt- 
ed the  principles  of  ethics  and  morality 
which  ought  to  govern  his  life,  and  when, 
under  the  pressm-e  of  urgent  exigency, 
or  in  moments  of  eager  excitement,  his 
view  of  their  truth  or  value  undergoes  a 
sudden  change,  it  is  not  safe  to  give  way 
to  such  influence.  He  would  evince 
wisdom  in  calling  to  mind,  that,  in  hours 
of  tranquil  judgment,  with  no  passion  to 
blind  and  no  impulse  of  the  moment  to 
urge  beyond  reason,  he  had  adopted  cer- 
tain principles  of  action,  for  guidance 
and  safety. 

Doubtless  age  may  correct,  and  ought 
to  correct,  the  errors  of  youth.  But 
when  we  change  a  life-rule,  it  should  be 
from  a  matured  conviction,  that,  on  gen- 
eral principles,  the  correction  is  just  and 
proper ;  not  because  it  would  aflbrd  re- 
lief or  satisfaction  for  the  time  being,  or 
prove  convenient  for  some  special  pur- 
pose. 

So  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Of  fallible  because  human  ori- 
gin, it  is  imperfect.  A  rule  of  political 
action  in  a  progressive  world,  it  was  by 
Its  founders  properly  made  subject  to 
amendment.  At  the  first  session  of  the 
first  Congress  ten  amendments  were 
adopted ;  two  have  been  added  since ; 
and  experience  has  approved  this  ac- 
tion. 

That  other  amendments  may  hereafter 
be  necessary  and  proper  it  would  be  pre- 
smnptuous  to  deny.  But  we  ought  to 
touch  the  ark  of  our  political  testimony 
with  careful  and  reverent  hand. 

All  legislative  bodies  are  liable  to  sud- 
den and  wayward  impulses.  To  these 
the  Congress  of  our  young  country  is 


more  exposed  than  the  Parliaments  or 
Chambers  of  older  nations.  It  Avould 
have  been  very  unsafe  to  trust  a  Con- 
gressional majority  with  the  power  of 
amending  the  Constitution. 

Difficulties  and  delays  were  properly 
put  in  the  Avay  of  exercising  such  a  pre- 
rogative. To  two-thirds  of  both  houses, 
or  to  a  convention  called  by  the  legisla- 
tiu-es  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States, 
was  granted  the  power  of  proposing 
amendments ;  while  the  power  to  ratify 
these  was  not  confided  to  less  than  to 
the  legislatures,  or  to  the  conventions,  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States  composing  the 
LTnion. 

To  alter  the  Constitution  in  any  other 
way  —  as  by  the  consent  of  a  majority 
only  of  the  several  States  —  would  be  a 
revolutionary  act.  Doubtless  revolution- 
ary acts  become  a  justifiable  remedy  on 
rare  and  great  occasions,  as  in  1776  ;  but 
they  are  usually  replete  with  danger. 
They  are  never  more  dangerous  than 
when  employed  by  one  section  of  a  con- 
federacy against  another,  weaker  section 
of  the  same.  To  the  stability  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  necessary  that  the  rights  of 
minorities  should  be  strictly  respected. 
The  end  does  not  necessarily  justify  the 
means.  "No  example,"  says  an  emi- 
nent and  philosophical  writer,  "  is  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  violence  employ- 
ed for  a  good  purpose  by  well-meaning 
men."  * 

To  such  considerations  has  it  been,  in 
a  measure,  due  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  with  as  much  unanimity 
as  usually  characterizes  any  national  de- 
cision, have  held  back,  until  now,  from 
following  the  example  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe  in  emancipating  their 
slaves.      Until  the    Secessionists  levied 

*  "H  n'y  a  pas  de  plus  dangereux  exemple 
que  celui  de  la  violence  exerc^e  pour  le  bien 
et  par  les  gens  de  bien."  —  "  V  Ancien  Regime 
et  la  Revolution':^''  par  Alexis  de  Tocqueville, 
Paris,  1856,  p.  310, 
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LOVE'S   CHALLENGE. 

I  PICKED  this  trifle  from  tlie  floor, 
Uuknowing  from  whose  tender  hand 

It  fell,  —  but  now  would  fain  restore 

A  thing  which  hath  my  heart  unmanned. 

I  say  unmanned,  for  't  is  not  now 
A  manly  mood  to  dream  of  Love, 

When  each  bold  champion  knits  his  brow, 
And  for  War's  gauntlet  doiFs  his  gloTe. 

But  we  're  exempt,  and  have  no  heart 
Of  wreak  within  us  for  the  fray ; 

And  therefore  teach  our  souls  the  art 
With  life  and  hfe's  concerns  to  play. 

Yet,  lady,  trust  me,  't  is  not  aU 

In  play  that  I  proclaim  intent. 
When  next  thou  lett'st  thy  gauntlet  fall, 

To  take  it  as  a  challenge  meant. 

EEPLY. 

Sir  Carpet-Knight,  who  canst  not  fight, 

Thy  gallantries  are  not  for  me  ; 
The  man  whom  I  vrith  love  requite 

Must  sing  in  a  more  martial  key. 

I  have  two  brothers  on  the  field, 

And  one  beneath  it,  —  none  knows  where ; 
And  I  shall  keep  my  spirit  steeled 

To  any  save  a  soldier's  prayer. 

If  thou  have  music  in  thy  soul, 

Yet  hast  no  sinew  for  the  strife. 

Go  teach  thyself  the  war-drum's  roll, 

And  woo  me  better  with  a  fife  ! 
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The  relations  existing  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  several 
States,  and  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
powers  of  each,  have  never  been  settled, 
except  in  part.  Upon  matters  of  taxa- 
tion and  commerce,  and  the  diversified 
questions  that  arise  in  times  of  peace, 
the  decisions  of  the  Supi'emo  Court  have 
marked  the  boundary-lines  of  State  and 
Federal  power  with  considerable  clear- 
ness and  precision.  But  all  these  ques- 
tions are  superficial  and  trivial,  when 
compared  with  those  which  are  coming 
up  for  decision  out  of  the  great  struggle 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  The 
Southern  Rebellion,  greater  than  any  re- 
corded in  history  since  the  world  began, 
must  necessarily  call  for  the  exercise  of 
all  the  powers  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  clothed.  And  we  need  not  be 
surprised,  if,  in  resorting  to  the  new 
measures  which  the  great  exigency  of 
the  new  condition  seems  to  require,  it 
shall  be  found,  after  the  storm  has  ceas- 
ed and  the  clouds  have  rolled  away,  that 
in  some  things  the  Government  has  tran- 
scended its  legitimate  powers,  while  in 
others  it  has  suffered,  because  fearing  to 
use  those  which  it  really  possesses.  It 
is  dependent  in  many  things  upon  the 
States  ;  and  yet  it  is  supreme  over  them 
all.  There  can  be  no  Senate,  as  a  branch 
either  of  the  executive  or  of  the  legis- 
lative department,  without  the  action 
of  the  States ;  and  yet  the  Government 
emanates  directly  from  the  jDCople.  In 
defending  itself  against  an  armed  rebel- 
Hon  of  nearly  half  the  States  themselves, 
struggling  for  self-preservation,  it  may 
rightfully,  as  in  other  wars,  grasp  all  the 
means  within  its  reach.  War  makes  its 
own  methods,  for  all  of  which  necessity 
is  a  sufficient  plea.  But  when  the  de- 
fence shall  have  been  made,  when  the 
attack  is  repelled,  and  the  Rebellion 
shall  have  been  fliUy  suppressed,  then 
will  come  the  qiiestlons.  What  are  the 
best  means  of  restoration  ?    and,  How 


shall  a  recurrence  of  the  evil  be  pre- 
vented ? 

Though  the  Federal  Government  is 
one  of  hmited  powers,  tJie  people  possess 
all  governmental  powers  ;  and  these  ai'e 
spoken  of  as  powers  delegated  and  pow- 
ers reserved.  So  far  as  these  are  reserv- 
ed to  the  people,  they  may  be  exercised 
either  through  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  State.  And  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, though  hmited  in  its  powers,  is  re- 
stricted in  the  subjects  upon  which  it  can 
act,  rather  than  in  the  quantum  of  pow- 
er it  can  exercise  over  those  matters  with- 
in its  jurisdiction.  Over  those  Interests 
which  are  committed  to  Its  care  it  has 
all  the  powers  incident  to  any  other  gov- 
ernment in  the  world,  —  powers  necessa- 
ry by  implication  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose Intended.  The  construction  of  the 
grant  in  the  Constitution  is  not  to  be 
critical  and  stringent,  as  if  the  people, 
by  Its  adoption,  were  selling  power  to  a 
stranger,  —  but  liberal,  considering  that 
they  were  enabling  their  own  agents  to 
achieve  a  noble  work  for  them. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  extol 
the  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  in  framing  and 
establishing  such  a  form  of  government ; 
but  our  highest  praises  have  been  too 
small.  We  have  hitherto  had  but  a  par- 
tial conception  of  their  wisdom.  We 
knew  not  the  terrible  test  to  which  their 
work  was  to  be  exposed.  After  the  long 
discipline  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
the  experience  of  the  weakness  and  im- 
pending anarchy  of  the  Confederation, 
they  understood,  far  better  than  we,  the 
dangers  to  which  every  government  is  lia- 
ble, from  within  and  from  without.  And 
we  are  just  now  beginning  to  see,  that, 
in  the  Constitution  they  adopted,  they 
not  only  provided  for  the  interests  of 
peace,  but  for  the  dangers  and  emergen- 
cies of  war.  Brief  sentences,  hardly  no- 
ticed before,  now  throw  open  their  doors 
like  a  magazine  of  arms,  ready  for  use  in 
the  hour  of  peril.     And  while  we  shall 
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come  out  of  ttis  struggle,  and  the  polit- 
ical contest  that  will  follow  it,  without 
impairing  any  of  the  rights  of  the  States, 
the  Federal  Government  restored  will 
stand  before  the  world  in  a  majesty  of 
strength  of  which  we  have  before  had  no 
conception. 

The  questions  evolved  by  the  war  are 
already  attracting  public  attention.  It  is 
well  that  they  should  do  so.  The  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  in  future 
years  depend  upon  their  solution.  They 
are  so  interwoven  that,  a  mistake  in  re- 
gard to  one  may  involve  us  in  other  er- 
rors. The  power  of  the  Government  so  to 
remove  the  cause  of  the  present  rebellion 
as  to  prevent  its  recm-rence,  if  it  have  any 
such  power,  is  one  which  it  is  imperative- 
ly bound  to  exercise,  —  else  all  the  treas- 
ure and  blood  expended  in  quellirig  it 
will  be  wasted.  Has  it  any  such  power  ? 
Can  Slavery  be  exterminated?  And 
can  the  Rebel  States  be  held  as  con- 
quests, and  be  restored  only  upon  con- 
dition of  being  forever  free  ?  It  is 
proposed  briefly  to  discuss  these  ques- 
tions. 


EMANCIPATION. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
President's  Proclamation  will  cease  to  be 
of  any  force  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
that  no  slaves  will  have  any  right  to 
their  freedom  by  it  except  such  as  may 
be  actually  liberated  by  the  military  au- 
thorities. 

There  are  others,  who  hold  that  the 
Proclamation  has  the  force  of  law,  —  that 
by  it  every  slave  within  the  designated 
territory  has  now  a  legal  right  to  his  lib- 
erty,—  and  that,  if  the  mihtary  power 
does  not  secure  that  right  to  him  diirinj 
the  war,  he  may  successfully  appeal  to 
the  civil  power  afterwards. 

If  the  Proclamation  is  a  law,  it  must 
be  conceded,  that,  like  all  the  laws  of 
war,  it  will  cease  to  be  in  force  when 
the  war  is  closed.  But  if,  like  a  legis- 
lative act,  it  confers  actual  rights  on  the 
slaves,  whether  they  are  able  to  secure 
them  in  fact  or  not,  then  those  rights  are 


not  lost,  though  the  law  cease  to  exist. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  confers  no  act- 
ual rights  on  any  who  are  beyond  its 
reabh,  —  if  it  is  merely  an  offer  of  free- 
dom to  all  who  can  come  and  receive  it, 
—  then  those  only  who  do  receive  it  while 
the  offer  continues  will  have  any  rights 
by  it  Avhen  it  has  ceased  to  be  in  force. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Adams  on  this 
subject  seems  to  have  been  misunder- 
stood. When  his  remarks  in  Congress 
are  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  he  did  not  claim  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  military  commander  would  op- 
erate, like  a  statute,  to  confer  the  right 
of  freedom  upon  all  the  slaves  in  an  in- 
vaded country.  But  he  asserted  a  gen- 
eral principle  of  international  law,  — 
that  the  commander  of  an  invading  army 
is  not  bound  to  recognize  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  country, — that  he  may  treat 
all  as  freemen,  though  some  are  slaves. 
And  he  claimed,  that,  in  case  of  a  servile 
war  in  this  country,  our  army  would 
have  a  right  to  suppress  the  insurrection 
by  giving  fi-eedom  to  the  insurgents.  In 
regard  to  the  effect  of  such  a  proclama- 
tion upon  those  not  liberated  by  the  mil- 
itary power,  he  expressed  no  opinion. 

The  precedents  usually  cited  are  not 
any  more  satisfactory.  In  Hayti,  and  in 
the  South- American  republics,  emanci- 
pation became  an  established  fact  by  the 
action  of  the  civil  power.  In  each  case 
a  proclamation  by  the  military  power 
was  the  initial  step ;  but  the  consumma- 
tion was  attained  by  the  fact  that  the 
same  power  afterwards  became  dominant 
in  civil,  as  well  as  in  military  affairs. 

Conceding,  then,  that  the  Proclama- 
tion is  but  a  declaration  of  the  war-pol- 
icy, designed  and  adapted  to  secure  a 
still  higher  end,  —  the  preservation  and 
perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions,  —  it  is 
still  claimed  that  the  Governmient  has 
the  right  to  pursue  this  policy  until  Sla- 
very is  abolished,  and  forever  prohibited, 
within  all  the  Rebel  States. 

Though  we  speak  of  the  Rebellion  as 
an  "insurrection,"  it  has  assumed  such 
proportions  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  act- 
ual war.     Nor  does  It  make  any  differ- 
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ence  that  it  is  a  civil  war.  It  has  just 
been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  have  the  same 
rights  against  the  people  and  States  in 
rehellion,  by  the  law  of  nations,  that  we 
should  have  against  alien  enemies.  The 
property  of  non-combatants  is  liable  to 
confiscation,  as  enemies'  property ;  and 
it  makes  no  difference  that  some  of  them 
are  personally  loyal.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Rebel  States  have  the  rights  of 
enemies  only.  The  recent  cases  of  the 
Brilliant,  Hiawatha,  and  Amy  Warwick 
settle  this  beyond  all  question.  There 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  judges,  but  only  on  the  question 
whether  this  condition  preceded  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  July,  1861,  —  a  majority 
holding  that  it  did,  commencing  with 
the  proclamation  of  the  blockade.  So 
that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  may 
treat  the  Rebel  States  as  enemies,  and 
adopt  all  measures  against  them  loliich 
any  belligerents  engaged  in  a  just  war 
may  adopt. 

And  no  principle  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions is  more  universally  admitted  than 
this,  —  that  the  party  in  the  right,  after 
the  war  is  commenced,  may  continue  to 
carry  it  on  until  the  enemy  shall  submit 
to  such  terms  as  will  be  a  sufficient  in- 
demnity for  all  the  losses  and  expenses 
caused  by  it,  and  loill  prevent  another 
war  in  the  future.  And  to  tliis  end  he 
may  conquer  and  hold  in  subjection  peo- 
ple and  territory,  until  such  terms  are 
submitted  to.  And  until  then,  the  state 
of  war  continues.  The  right  to  impose 
such  terms  as  will  secure  peace  in  the  fu- 
ture is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law. 

"  Of  the  absolute  international  rights 
of  States,"  says  IVIr.  Wheaton,  "  one  of 
the  most  essential  and  important,  and 
that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
the  rest,  is  the  right  of  self-preservation. 
This  right  necessarily  involves  all  other 
incidental  rights  which  are  essential  as 
means  to  give  effect  to  the  principal 
end." 

"  The  end  of  a  just  war,"  says  Yattel, 
"  is  to  avenge,  or  prevent,  injiu-y." 


"  If  the  safety  of  the  State  Hes  at  stake, 
our  precaution  and  foresight  cannot  be 
extended  too  far.  Must  we  delay  to 
arrest  our  ruin  until  it  has  become  inev- 
itable ?  " 

"  Where  the  end  is  lawful,  he  who 
has  the  right  to  pursue  that  end  has, 
of  course,  a  right  to  employ  all  the 
means  necessary  for  its  attainment." 

"  When  the  conqueror  has  totally  sub- 
dued a  nation,  he  undoubtedly  may,  in 
the  first  place,  do  himself  justice  respect- 
ing the  object  which  had  given  rise  to 
the  war,  and  indemnify  himself  for  the 
expenses  and  damages  sustained  by  it; 
he  may,  according  to  the  exigency  of 
the  case,  subject  the  nation  to  punish- 
ment by  way  of  example  ;  and  he  may, 
if  prudence  require  it,  render  her  inca- 
pab'le  of  doing  mischief  with  the  same 
ease  in  future." 

"  Every  nation,"  says  Chancellor  Kent, 
"  has  an  undoubted  right  to  provide  for 
its  own  safety,  and  to  take  due  precau- 
tion against  distant,  as  well  as  impending 
danger." 

Our  rights  as  belligerents,  therefore, 
are  ample  for  our  security  in  time  to 
come.  The  Rebel  States  will  not  cease 
to  be  enemies  by  being  defeated  and 
exhausted  and  disabled  from  continuing 
active  hostilities.  They  have  invoked 
the  laws  of  war,  and  they  must  abide 
the  decision  of  the  tribunal  to  which 
they  have  appealed.  We  may  hold 
them  as  enemies  until  they  submit  to 
such  reasonable  terms  of  peace  as  we 
may  demand.  Whether  we  shall  require 
any  indemnity  for  the  vast  expenditures 
and  losses  to  which  we  have  been  sub- 
jected is  a  question  of  great  magnitude ; 
but  it  is  of  little  importance  compared 
with  that  of  guarding  against  a  recur- 
rence of  the  RebelHon,  by  removing  the 
cause  of  it.  It  woiild  be  worse  than 
madness  to  restore  them  to  all  their  for- 
mer rights  under  the  government  they 
have  done  their  utmost  to  destroy,  and 
at  the  same  time  permit  them  to  retain 
a  system  that  would  surely  Involve  us 
or  our  children  in  another  struggle  of 
the  same  kind. 
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Slavery  apd  fi'eedom  cannot  perma- 
nently coexist  under  tlie  same  govern- 
ment. There  is  an  inevitable,  perpetual, 
irrepressible  conflict  between  them.  The 
present  rebellion  is  but  the  culmination 
of  this  conflict,  long  existing,  —  trans- 
ferred from  social  and  political  life  to 
the  camp  and  the  battle-field.  In  the 
new  arena,  we  have  all  the  rights  of  belli- 
gerents in  an  international  war.  Slavery 
has  taken  the  sword ;  let  it  perish  by 
the  sword.  If  we  spare  it,  its  wicked- 
ness will  be  exceeded  by  our  folly.  As 
victors,  the  world  concedes  our  right  to 
demand,  for  our  own  future  peace,  as 
the  only  terms  of  restoration,  not  only 
the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  all  the  Rebel 
States,  but  its  prohibition  in  all  coming 
time.  It  cannot  be,  that,  with  the  terri- 
ble lessons  of  these  passing  years,  we  shall 
be  so  utterly  destitute  of  wisdom  and 
prudence  as  to  leave  our  children  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  of  another  rebel- 
lion, after  entailing  upon  them  the  vast 
burdens  of  this,  by  our  national  debt. 

It  has  been  said,  that,  if  Slavery  should 
be  abolished,  the  States  could  afterwards 
reestablish  it.  This  is  claimed,  on  the 
ground  that  every  State  may  determine 
for  itself  the  character  of  its  own  domes- 
tic institutions.  The  right  to  do  so  has 
been  conceded  to  some  of  the  new 
States. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  right  has  been,  to  establish  Slavery 
hy  bringing  in  slaves  from  the  old  States, 
■ — not  by  taking  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  reducing  them  to  slavery. 
If  one  such  citizen  can  be  enslaved,  then 
can  any  other ;  and  the  very  foundations 
of  the  Federal  Government  can  be  over- 
turned by  a  State.  For  a  government 
that  cannot  protect  its  oivn  citizens  from 
loss  of  citizenship  by  being  chattellized 
is  no  government  at  all. 

Citizenship  is  a  reciprocal  relation.  The 
citizen  owes  allegiance  ;  the  government 
owes  protection.  When  a  person  is  nat- 
uralized, he  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Does  he  get  nothing  in  return  ?  Can  a 
State  annul  all  the  rights  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  conferred  ?    Then, 


indeed,  would  it  be  better  for  those  who 
come  to  our  shores  to  remain  citizens  of 
the  old  nations  ;  for  they  could  protect 
them,  but  we  cannot.  Then,  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  —  a  privi- 
lege we  had  thought  greater  than  that  of 
Roman  citizenship  when  that  empire  was 
in  its  glory  —  is  a  privilege  which  any 
State  may  annul  at  its  pleasure  ! 

The  power  and  position  of  a  nation 
depend  upon  the  niunber,  wealth,  intel- 
ligence, and  power  of  its  citizens.  And 
the  nation,  in  order  to  employ  and  de- 
velop its  resources,  must  have  free  scope 
for  the  use  of  its  powers.  No  State  has 
a  right  to  block  the  path  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  to  "  retard,  impede, 
or  burden  it,  in  the  execution  of  its  pow- 
ers." For  this  reason,  if  a  citizen  is 
wealthy  enough  to  lend  money  to  the 
Federal  Government,  a  State  cannot  tax 
his  scrip  to  the  amount  of  one  cent. 
But,  if  the  doctrine  contended  for  by 
some  is  sound,  then  it  may  take  the  citi- 
zen himself  confiscate  the  whole  of  his 
property,  blot  out  his  citizenship,  and 
make  a  chattel  of  him,  and  the  Federal 
Government  can  afl[brd  him  no  protec- 
tion !  Among  all  the  doctrines  that  Sla- 
very has  originated  in  this  country,  there 
is  none  more  monstrous  than  this. 

But  this  is  not  a  question  of  any  prac- 
tical importance  at  this  time.  There  is 
no  danger  that  Slavery  will  ever  be  tol- 
erated where  it  has  been  once  abolished. 
It  may  go  into  new  fields  ;  it  seldom  re- 
turns to  those  from  which  it  has  been 
driven.  The  institutions  of  learning  and 
religion  that  follow  in  the  path  of  free- 
dom, if  they  find  a  congenial  soil,  are  not 
likely  to  be  supplanted  by  the  dark  and 
noxious  exotics  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism. 

And  besides,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
it  is  our  right,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
restoration,  to  provide  for  the  perpetual 
prohibition  of  Slavery  within  the  Rebel 
States.  Tliis,  like  the  Ordinance  of  1 787, 
will  stand  as  an  insurmountable  barrier 
in  all  time  to  come.  And  the  security  it 
will  afford  will  be  even  more  certain. 
For,  while  there  mav  be  a  difference  of 
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opinion  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  law 
of  Congress  relating  to  existing  Territo- 
ries, there  is  no  doubt  that  conditions  im- 
posed at  the  time  ujion  the  admission  of 
new  States,  or  the  restoration  of  the  Reb- 
el States,  will  be  of  jDerpetual  obligation. 

EIGHTS    OF    EEBEL   STATES. 

On  this  subject  there  are  two  theories, 
each  of  which  has  advocates  among  our 
most  eminent  statesmen. 

By  some  it  is  claimed  that  the  Rebels 
have  lost  all  rights  as  citizens  of  States, 
and  are  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  unorganized  territories  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  —  and  that,  having  forfeit- 
ed their  rights,  they  can  never  be  restored 
to  their  former  position,  except  by  the 
consent  of  the  Federal  Government.  This 
consent  may  be  given  by  admitting  them 
as  new  States,  or  restoring  them  as  old,  — 
the  Government  having  the  right  in  either 
case  to  annex  terms  and  conditions. 

There  are  others  who  contend  that  the 
Rebel  States,  though  in  rebellion,  have 
lost  none  of  their  rights  as  States,  —  that 
the  moment  they  submit  they  may  choose 
members  of  Congress  and  Presidential 
electors,  and  demand,  and  we  must  con- 
cede, tlie  same  position  they  formerly 
held.  This  theory  has  been  partially 
recognized  by  the  present  Administra- 
tion, but  not  to  an  extent  that  precludes 
the  other  from  being  adopted,  if  it  is 
right. 

If  the  people  of  the  States  which  have 
seceded,  as  soon  as  they  submit,  have  an 
absolute  right  to  resume  their  former  po- 
sition in  the  Government,  with  their  pres- 
ent constitutions  upholding  Slavery,  it 
certainly  will  be  a  great,  if  not  an  insur- 
mountable, obstacle  to  the  adoption  of 
those  measures  which  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  our  peace  in  the  future.  That 
they  have  no  such  right,  it  is  believed 
may  be  made  perfectly  clear. 

If  we  triumph,  we  shall  have  all  the 
rights  which,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  be- 
long to  conquerors  in  a  just  war.  In  a 
civil  war,  the  rights  of  conquest  may  not 
be  of  the  same  nature  as  in  a  war  be- 


tween different  nations ;  but  that  there 
are  such  rights  in  all  wars  has  already 
been  stated  on  the  highest  authority.  If 
a  province,  having  definite  constitutional 
rights,  revolts,  and  attempts  to  overthrow 
the  power  of  the  central  government, 
it  would  be  a  strange  doctrine,  to  claim, 
that,  after  being  subdued,  it  had  risked 
and  lost  nothing  by  the  undertaking.  No 
authority  can  be  found  to  sustain  such  a 
proposition.  A  rebellion  puts  everything 
at  risk.  Any  other  doctrine  would  hold 
out  encouragement  to  all  wicked  and  re- 
bellious spirits.  If  they  revolt,  they  know 
that  everything  is  staked  upon  the  chan- 
ces of  success.  Everything  is  lost  by  de- 
feat. By  the  laws  of  war,  long  establish- 
ed among  the  nations,  —  laws  which  the 
Rebel  States  have  themselves  invoked, — 
if  they  fail,  they  will  have  no  right  to  be 
restored,  except  upon  such  terms  as  our 
Government  may  prescribe.  The  right 
to  make  war,  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, carries  with  Jt  all  the  rights  and 
powers  incident  to  a  war,  necessary  for 
its  successftil  prosecution,  and  essential 
to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

But  without  resorting  to  the  extraor- 
dinary powers  incident  to  a  state  of  war, 
the  same  conclusion,  in  regard  to  the  ef- 
fect of  a  rebellion  by  a  State  Govern- 
ment, results  from  the  relations  which  the 
States  sustain  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Though  they  cannot  escape  its 
jurisdiction,  their  position,  as  States,  is 
one  v/hich  may  be  forfeited  and  lost. 

It  has  been  objected  that  this  doctrine 
is  equivalent  to  a  recognition  of  the  right 
of  Secession,  because  It  concedes  the 
power  of  any  one  State  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  ob- 
jection is  easily  demonstrated. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  em- 
anate fi'om  the  States,  but  directly  from 
the  people.  The  relation  between  them 
is  that  of  protection  on  the  one  hand  and 
allegiance  on  the  other.  This  relation 
cannot  be  dissolved  by  either  party,  un- 
less by  voluntary  or  compulsory  exjiatrl- 
atlon.  It  subsists  alike  in  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, not  being  dependent  upon  any 
lo'jal  government.    The  Rebels  claim  the 
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right  to  dissolve  this  relation,  and  to  be- 
come fi-ee  from  and  independent  of  the 
Federal  Government,  though  retaining 
the  same  territory  as  before.  We  deny 
any  such  right,  and  hold,  that,  though  they 
may  forfeit  their  rights  as  a  State.,  they 
are  still  bound  by,  and  under  the  juris- 
diction of,  the  Federal  Government.  This 
jurisdiction,  though  absolute  in  all  places, 
is  not  the  same  in  all. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  all 
unorganized  territories,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  exclusive 
in  its  extent,  as  well  as  in  its  nature.  It 
must  protect  the  inhabitants  in  all  their 
rights,  —  for  there  is  no  other  power  to 
protect  them.  They  owe  allegiance  to  it, 
and  to  no  other. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  organized  ter- 
ritories, though  under  the  general  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Government,  are, 
to  some  extent,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Territorial  Governments.  Each  is 
bound  to  protect  them  in  certain  things  ; 
they  are  bound  to  support  and  obey  each 
in  certain  things. 

The  peojDle  of  a  State  are  also  under 
the  absolute  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  all  matters  embraced  in 
the  Constitution.  They  owe  it  unquali- 
fied allegiance  and  support  in  those  things. 
But  they  are  also,  in  some  matters,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Government, 
and  owe  allegiance  to  that.  There  are 
many  matters  over  which  both  have  ju- 
risdiction, and  in  which  the  citizens  have 
a  right  to  look  to  each,  or  both,  for  pro- 
tection. The  courts  of  each  issue  writs 
of  haieas  corpus,  and  give  the  citizens 
their  liberty,  unless  there  is  legal  cause 
for  their  custody  or  restraint. 

Now,  if  a  State  Government  forfeits  all 
right  to  the  allegiance  and  support  of  its 
citizens,  they  are  not  thereby  absolved 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  contrary,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  is  there- 
by enlarged  ;  for  it  is  then  the  only  Gov- 
ernment which  the  citizens  are  bound  to 
obey.  Take,  for  illustration,  the  State 
of  Arkansas.  By  seceding,  the  State 
Government  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  obe- 


dience of  the  citizens.  The  inhabitants 
no  longer  owe  it  any  allegiance.  If  loy- 
al, they  will  not  obey  it,  except  as  com- 
pelled by  force.  But  they  still  owe  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  Government. 
And  there  being  no  other  Government 
which  they  are  bound  to  obey,  they  are 
in  the  same  condition  as  before  the  State 
was  admitted  into  the  Union,  or  any  Ter- 
ritorial Government  was  organized. 

The  same  is  true  of  South  Carolina. 
For,  though  it  was  an  independent  State 
before  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Its 
citizens  voluntarily  yielded  up  that  posi- 
tion, and  became  subject  to  the  Federal 
Government,  claiming  the  privileges  and 
assuming  the  liabilities  of  a  higher  citi- 
zenship. And  if,  by  reason  of  its  rebel- 
lion, their  State  Government  has  forfeited 
its  claim  upon  them,  and  its  right  to  rule 
over  them,  they  owe  no  allegiance  to  any 
except  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

But  it  is  argued  by  some,  that  a  State, 
once  admitted  into  the  Union,  cannot 
forfeit  its  rights  as  a  State  under  the 
Constitution,  because  it  cannot,  as  such, 
be  guilty  of  treason ;  that  the  inhabitants 
may  all  be  traitors,  and  the  State  Govern- 
ment secede,  and  engage  in  a  war  against 
the  Republic,  and  yet  retain  all  its  rights 
intact. 

A  State,  in  the  meaning  of  public  law, 
has  been  defined  to  be  a  body  of  persons 
united  together  in  one  community,  for  the 
defence  of  their  rights.  They  do  not 
constitute  a  State  until  organized.  If 
the  organization  ceases  to  exist,  they  are 
no  longer  a  State.  If  the  State  organi- 
zation becomes  despotic,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants overthrow  it  by  a  revolution,  it  then 
ceases  to  exist.  The  people  are  remitted 
to  their  original  rights,  and  must  organ- 
ize a  new  State. 

A  State,  as  such,  may  be  guilty  of 
treason.  Crimes  may  be  committed  by 
organized  bodies  of  men.  Corporations 
are  often  convicted,  and  punished  by  fines, 
or  by  a  forfeiture  of  all  corporate  rights. 
And  though  we  have  no  provision  for 
putting  a  State  on  trial,  it  may,  as  a 
State,  be  guilty.     Treason  is  defined  by 
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tlie  Constitution  to  be  "  levjang  war 
against  the  United  States."  This  is  just 
what  South  Carolina,  as  a  State,  is  do- 
ing. Not  only  the  people,  but  the  State 
Government,  has  revolted.  The  people 
owe  it  no  allegiance.  It  is  their  duty, 
not  to  support,  but  to  oppose  it.  The 
Federal  GoTernment  owes  it  no  recog- 
nition. It  has  the  right  to  destroy  and 
exterminate  it.  A  State  Government  in 
rebelHon  has  no  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution. It  is  itself  a  rebellion,  and  must 
necessarily  cease  to  exist  when  the  rebel- 
lion is  suppressed. 

And  when  the  State  Government  which 
has  revolted  shall  be  conquered  and  over- 
thrown, there  will  then  be  no  South  Car- 
olina in  existence.  If  there  were  loyal 
people  enough  there,  bond  or  free,  to  rise 
up  and  overthrow  it,  they  would  be  no 
more  bound  to  revive  the  old  Constitu- 
tion, with  its  tjTannical  provisions,  than 
were  our  fathers  to  return  to  the  British 
Government.  Such  a  revolution  is  inau- 
gurated in  that  State,  by  loyal  men,  to 
overthrow  the  despotic  power  of  the  State 
Government.  If  the  State  Government 
had  remained  loyal,  it  might  have  called 
on  the  Federal  Government.  But  by  se- 
ceding it  has  justified  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  aiding  or  organizing  a  revo- 
lution against  it,  for  its  utter  overthrow 
and  extinction. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  the  idea  prevails 
that  there  is  still,  somehow,  a  State  of 
South  Carolina,  besides  that  which  is  in 
rebellion.  But  the  State  must  exist  in 
fact,  or  it  has  no  existence.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  merely  theoretical 
State,  separate  and  different  from  the 
actual.  The  revolted  States  are  the  same 
States  that  were  once  loyal.  And  when 
some  loyal  citizens  in  each  of  them,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government,  have 
overthrown  and  destroyed  them,  the 
ground  will  be  cleared  for  the  formation 
of  new  States,  or  the  reorganization  of 
the  old ;  and  they  may  be  admitted  or 
restored,  upon  such  conditions  as  may 
be  deemed  wise  and  prudent,  to  promote 
and  secure  the  future  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  whole  country. 


There  is  no  evidence  that  loyal  per- 
sons in  the  Rebel  States  claim  or  desire 
to  uphold  the  existence  of  those  States, 
under  their  present  constitutions,  with 
the  system  of  Slavery.  But  if  there  are 
any  such  persons,  their  wishes  are  not  to 
override  the  interests  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  their  misfortune  to  reside  in  States 
that  have  revolted ;  and  all  their  losses, 
pecuniary  and  political,  are  chargeable 
to  those  States,  and  not  to  the  Federal 
Government.  If  they  are  so  blind  as  to 
suppose  that  their  losses  will  be  increas- 
ed by  emancipation,  that,  also,  will  be 
chargeable  to  the  rebellion  of  those 
States.  Their  loyalty  does  not  save 
those  States  from  being  treated  as  ene- 
mies ;  it  does  not  prevent  their  own  con- 
dition from  being  determined  by  that  of 
their  States.  As  it  is  well  known,  a 
portion  of  their  property  has  been  con- 
fiscated by  an  Act  of  Congress,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are.  In  part,  respon- 
sible for  the  rebellion  of  those  States. 
The  theory,  therefore,  that  such  loyal 
men  constitute  loyal  States,  still  existing, 
in  distinction  fi'om  the  States  that  have 
rebelled.  Is  utterly  groundless.  On  this 
point  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  a  case  already 
referred  to,  sustaining  the  belligerent 
legislation  of  Congress. 

'.'  In  organizing  this  rebellion,  they 
have  acted  as  States,  claiming  to  be  sov- 
ereign over  all  persons  and  property 
within  their  respective  limits,  and  claim- 
ing the  right  to  absolve  their  citizens 
fi-om  their  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Several  of  these  States  have 
combined  to  form  a  new  Confederacy, 
claiming  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
world  as  a  sovereign  State.  Their  right 
to  do  so  is  now  being  decided  by  wager 
of  battle.  The  ports  and  territory  of 
each  of  these  States  are  held  in  hostility 
to  the  General  Government.  It  is  no 
loose,  unorganized  Insurrection,  having 
no  defined  boundary  or  possession.  It 
has  a  boundary,  marked  by  lines  of  bay- 
onets, and  which  can  be  crossed  only 
by  force.     South  of  this  line  Ls  enemy's 
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territory,  because  it  is  claimed  and  held 
in  possession  by  an  organized,  hostile, 
and  belligerent  power.  All  persons  re- 
siding within  this  ten-itory,  whose  prop- 
erty may  be  used  to  increase  the  rev- 
enues of  the  hostile  power,  are  in  this 
contest  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies." 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  Congress 
will  do  anything  unnecessarily  to  add  to 
the  misfortunes  of  loyal  men  in  the  South. 
On  the  contrary,  all  that  is  being  done 
is  more  directly  for  their  benefit  than  for 
that  of  any  other  class  of  men.  The  vast 
expenditure  of  treasure  and  blood  in  this 
war  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them 
first  of  all,  and  restoring  to  them  the  bless- 
ings of  a  good  government.  And  if  it 
shall  be  found  practicable  to  indemnify 
them  for  all  losses,  whether  by  emanci- 
pation or  otherwise,  no  one  will  object. 

The  object  of  this  article  Is  to  prove 
that  the  Government  possesses  ample 
power,  according  to  the  law  of  nations, 
to  suppress  the  Rebellion,  and  secure  the 
country  against  the  danger  of  another, 
by  Emancipation,  through  the  military 
power;  that,  though  Emancipation  Is  a 
policy,  and  not  a  law,  the  war  may  be 
prosecuted  until  this  end  is  accomplished, 
and  Slavery  in  future  forever  prohibited ; 
that,  by  secession  and  rebellion,  the  re- 
volted States  have  forfeited  all  right  to 
the  allegiance  of  their  citizens,  who  are 
thereby  remitted  to  the  condition  and 
rights  of  citizens  solely  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  well  under  the  Constitution  as 
by  right  of  conquest,  may  impose  such 


terms  upon  the  reorganization  and  resto- 
ration of  those  States  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  present  safety,  and  avert 
danger  in  time  to  come.  These  views 
are  presented  in  as  brief  and  simple  terms 
as  possible,  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  adopted  by  the  people  and  by  the 
Government.  It  is  confidently  believed, 
that,  if  the  President  and  Congress  wIU 
act  in  accordance  with  them,  their  acts 
will  be  fully  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court, —  and  that,  the  element  and  source 
of  discord  being  at  last  entirely  removed 
fi'om  the  country,  a  career  of  peace  and 
prosperity  will  then  begin  which  shall  be 
the  admnatlon  of  the  world. 

At  this  time  we  present  a  humiliating 
spectacle  to  other  nations  :  nearly  half 
of  our  national  temple  in  ruins,  —  the 
work  of  blind  foUy  and  mad  ambition. 
The  people  of  the  North  claimed  no  right 
to  tear  it  down,  or  even  to  repair  It.  But 
since  the  people  of  the  South  have  risen 
In  rebellion,  let  us  believe  that  there  Is 
now  an  opportunity,  nay,  an  imperative 
necessity,  to  remove  from  its  foundations 
the  rock  of  Oppression,  that  was  sure  to 
crumble  In  the  refining  fires  of  a  Christian 
civilization,  and  establish  in  Its  place  the 
stone  of  Liberty,  —  unchanging  and 
eternal  as  its  Author.  Let  us  rejoice  In 
the  hope,  already  brightening  into  frui- 
tion, that  out  of  these  ruins  our  temple 
shall  rise  again,  In  a  fresher  beauty,  a 
firmer  strength,  a  brighter  glory,  —  and 
above  it  again  shall  float  the  old  flag, 
every  star  restored,  henceforth  to  all,  of 
every  color  and  every  race,  the  flag  of 
the  free. 
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Journal  of  a  Residence  on  a  Georgian  Planta- 
tion in  1838-39.  By  Frances  Anne  Kem- 
BLE.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Those  who  remember  the  "  Journal  of 
a  Residence  in  America  "  of  Frances  Anne 
Kemble,  or,  as  she  was  universally  and 
kindly  called,  Fanny  Kemble,  —  a  book 
long  since  out  of  print>  and  entirely  out  of 
tlie  knowledge  of  our  younger  readers,  — 
will  not  cease  to  wonder,  as  they  close  these 
thoughtful,  tranquil,  and  tragical  pages. 
The  earlier  journal  was  the  dashing,  frag- 
mentary diary  of  a  brilhant  girl,  half  im- 
patient of  her  own  success  in  an  art  for 
which  she  was  peculiarly  gifted,  yet  the 
details  of  which  were  sincerely  repugnant 
to  her.  It  crackled  and  sparkled  with 
naive  arrogance.  It  criticized  a  new  world 
and  fresh  forms  of  civilization  with  the 
amusing  petulance  of  a  spoiled  daughter 
of  John  Bull.  It  was  flimsy,  flippant, 
laughable,  rollicking,  vivid.  It  described 
scenes  and  persons,  often  with  airy  grace, 
often  with  profound  and  pensive  feeling. 
It  was  the  slightest  of  diaries,  written  in 
public  for  the  public ;  but  it  was  univer- 
sally read,  as  its  author  had  been  univer- 
sally sought  and  admired  in  the  sphere 
of  her  art;  and  no  one  who  knew  anything 
of  her  truly,  but  knew  what  an  incisive 
eye,  what  a  large  heart,  what  a  candid 
and  vigorous  mind,  what  real  humanity, 
generosity,  and  sympathy,  characterized 
Miss  Kemble. 

The  dazzling  phantasmagoria  which  life 
had  been  to  the  young  actress  was  sud- 
denly exchanged  for  the  most  practical 
acquaintance  with  its  realities.  She  was 
married,  left  the  stage,  and  as  a  wife  and 
mother  resided  for  a  winter  on  the  plan- 
tations of  her  husband  upon  the  coast  of 
Georgia.  And  now,  after  twenty -five 
years,  the  journal  of  her  residence  there 
is  pubUshed.  It  has  been  wisely  kept. 
For  never  could  such  a  book  speak  with 
such  power  as  at  this  moment.  The  tu- 
mult of  the  war  wiU  be  forgotten,  as  you 
read,  in  the  profound  and  appalled  atten- 
tion enforced  by  this  remarkable  revela- 
tion of  the  interior  life  of  Slavery.  The 
spirit,  the  character,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  Rebellion  are  here  laid  bare.  Its  in- 
evitability is  equally  apparent.     The  book 


is  a  permanent  and  most  valuable  chapter 
in  our  liistory  ;  for  it  is  the  first  ample, 
lucid,  faithful,  detailed  account,  from  the 
actual  head-quarters  of  a  slave-plantation 
in  this  country,  of  tlie  workings  of  the 
system,  —  its  persistent,  hopeless,  helpless 
crushing  of  humanity  in  the  .slave,  and  the 
more  fearful  moral  and  mental  dry-rot  it 
generates  in  the  master. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  literature  upon 
the  subject.  First  of  all,  in  spirit  and 
comprehension,  the  masterly,  careful,  copi- 
ous, and  patient  works  of  Mr.  Olmsted. 
But  he,  like  Arthur  Young  in  France,  was 
only  an  observer.  He  could  be  no  more. 
"Uncle  Tom,"  as  its  "Key"  shows,  and 
as  Mrs.  Kemble  declares,  was  no  less  a 
faithful  than  the  most  famous  witness 
against  the  system.  But  it  was  a  novel. 
Then  there  was  "  American  Slavery  as  it 
is,"  a  work  of  authenticated  facts,  issued 
by  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in 
1839,  and  the  fearful  mass  of  testimony 
incessantly  published  by  the  distinctively 
Abolition  papers,  periodicals,  books,  and 
orators,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. But  the  world  was  deaf.  "  They 
have  made  it  a  business.  They  select  all 
the  horrors.  They  accumulate  exceptions." 
Such  were  the  objections  that  limited  the 
power  of  this  tremendous  battery.  Mean- 
while, also,  it  was  answered.  Foreign  tour- 
ists were  taken  to  "model  plantations." 
They  shed  tears  over  the  patriarchal  be- 
nignity of  this  venerable  and  beautiful 
provision  of  Divine  Providence  for  the 
spiritual  training  of  our  African  fellow- 
creatures.  The  affection  of  "Mammy" 
for  "  Massa  and  Missis  "  was  something 
unknown  where  hired  labor  prevailed. 
Graver  voices  took  up  the  burden  of  the 
song.  There  was  no  pauperism  in  a  slave- 
country.  There  were  no  prostitutes.  It 
had  its  disadvantages,  certainly  ;  but  what 
form  of  society,  what  system  of  labor 
has  not  ?  Besides,  here  it  was.  It  was 
the  interest  of  slaveholders  to  be  khid. 
And  what  a  blessing  to  bring  the  poor 
heathen  from  benighted  Africa  and  pagan 
servitude  to  the  ennobling  influences  of 
Slavery,  as  practised  among  Southwestern 
Christians  in  America,  and  "  professors  " 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia !  See  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Adams  and  Miss  Murray 
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■watcli  for  ma'ny  months  beside  this  be- 
loved one.  It  was  not  a  wild  delirium 
which  had  taken  possession  of  him ;  the 
only  fit  of  that  kind  was  that  in  which 
he  tried  to  drown  himself  in  the  Rhine, 
—  at  the  time  when  the  papers  got  hold 
of  the  terrible  secret.  His  insanity  was 
manifested  in  his  conviction  that  he  was 
occupied  by  the  souls  of  Beethoven  and 
Schubert.  Much  in  the  manner  of  your 
American  mediums,  he  would  be  seized 
by  a  controlling  power, — would  snatch  a 
pencil,  and  dash  out  upon  paper  the  wild- 
est discords.  These  we  would  play  for 
him,  at  his  request,  from  morning  till 
night,  —  during  much  of  which  time  he 
would  seem  to  be  in  a  happy  trance. 
Of  this  music  no  chord  or  melody  was 
true ;  they  were  jangling  memories  of 
his  earlier  works. 

"  One  day  he  called  his  wife  and  my- 


self, and  took  om'  hands  in  his  own :  — 
'  Beethoven  says  that  my  earthly  music 
is  over ;  it  cannot  be  understood  here  ; 
he  writes  for  angels,  and  I  shaU  write 
for  them.'  Then,  turning  to  me,  he  said, 
— '  Louis,  my  friend,  farewell !  This  is 
my  last  prayer  for  you,' — handing  me  the 
paper  which  I  have  shown  you ;  '  and 
now  leave  us,  to  come  again  and  kiss  me 
when  I  am  cold.' 

"  Then  I  left  Mm  alone  with  his  Clara. 

"  A  month  from  that  time,  Schumann 
was  no  more." 

Out  under  the  glowing  sunset,  I  clasp- 
ed hands  parting  with  Louis  Boehner,^ 
and  said,  as  my  voice  would  let  me,  — 
"  Take  this  paper,  and  when  you  would 
have  a  friend,  such  as  you  have  been  to 
Robert  Schumann,  come  and  help  me 
to  be  that  friend." 


.^"■, 


.od^ 


THE   FREEDMEX 

&  •  <=*..'; 

Two  questions  are  concerned  in  the 
social  problem  of  our  time.  One  is,  Will 
the  people  of  African  descent  work  for  a 
living  ?  and  the  other  is,  Will  they  fight 
for  their  freedom  ?  An  afiirmative  an- 
swer to  these  must  be  put  beyond  any 
fair  dispute  before  they  will  receive  per- 
manent security  in  law  or  opinion.  What- 
ever may  be  the  theses  of  philosophers  or 
the  instincts  of  the  justest  men,  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  mankind  is  not  likely  to  ac- 
cord the  rights  of  complete  citizenship  to 
a  race  of  paupers,  or  to  hesitate  in  impos- 
ing compulsory  labor  on  those  who  have 
not  industry  sufficient  to  support  them- 
selves. Nor,  in  the  present  development 
of  human  nature,  is  the  conscience  of 
great  communities  likely  to  be  so  perva- 
sive and  controlling  as  to  restrain  them 
from  disregarding  the  rights  of  those  whom 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  injure,  because  they 
have  not  the  pluck  to  defend  themselves. 
Sentiment  may  be  lavished  upon  them 
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in  poetry  and  tears,  but  it  will  all  be 
wasted.  Like  all  unprivileged  classes  be- 
fore them,*they  will  have  their  full  recog- 
nition as  citizens  and  men  when  they 
have  vindicated  their  title  to  be  an  es- 
tate of  the  realm,  and  not  before.  Let 
us,  then,  take  the  world  as  we  find  it,  and 
try  this  people  accordingly.  But  it  is  not 
pertinent  to  any  practical  inquiry  of 'our 
time  to  predict  what  triumphs  in  art,  Ht- 
erature,  or  government  they  are  to  ac- 
complish, or  what  romance  is  to  glow 
upon  their  history.  No  Iliad  may  be 
written  of  them  and  their  woes.  No  Plu- 
tarch may  gather  the  lives  of  their  heroes. 
No  Vandyck  may  delight  to  warm  his 
canvas  with  their  forms.  How  many 
or  how  few  astronomers  like  Banneker, 
chieftains  like  Toussaint,  orators  like 
Douglass  they  may  have,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  conjecture.  It  Is  better  to  dis- 
miss these  fanciful  discussions.  To  vin- 
dicate their  title  to  a  fair  chance  in  the 
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world  as  a  free  people,  it  is  sufficient,  and 
alone  sufficient,  that  it  appear  to  reason- 
able minds  that  they  are  in  good  and 
evil  very  much  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  that  they  are  endowed  m  about  the 
same  degree  with  the  conservative  and 
progressive  elements  of  character  com- 
mon to  ordinary  humanity. 

It  is  given  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  time,  could  they  realize  it,  to 
make  a  new  chapter  of  human  experi- 
ence. The  past  may  suggest,  but  it  can 
do  little  either  in  directing  or  deterring. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  gloomy  vaticina- 
tions of  Tocqueville,  wise  and  benevolent 
as  he  is,  which  should  be  permitted  to 
darken  our  future.  The  mediaeval  an- 
tagonisms of  races,  when  Christianity 
threw  but  a  partial  light  over  mankind, 
and  before  commerce  had  unfolded  the 
harmony  of  interests  among  people  of  di- 
verse origin  or  condition,  determine  no 
laws  which  will  fetter  the  richer  and  more 
various  development  of  modern  life.  Nor 
do  the  results  of  emancipation  in  the 
AVest  Indies,  more  or  lesg  satisfactory  as 
they  may  be,  afford  any  measure  of  the 
progress  which  opens  before  our  enfran- 
chised masses.  The  Insular  and  contract- 
ed life  of  the  colonies,  cramped  also  as 
they  were  by  debt  and  absenteeism,  has  no 
parallel  in  the  grand  currents  of  thought 
and  acti'^dty  ever  sweeping  through  the 
continent  on  which  our  problem  is  to  be 
solved. 

In  the  light  of  these  views,  the  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  report  truthfully  ujpon 
the  freedmen  at  Port  Royal.  A  word, 
however,  as  to  the  name.  Civilization, 
in  its  career,  may  often  be  trax^ed  in 
the  nomenclatures  of  successive  periods. 
These  people  were  first  called  contra- 
bands at  Fortress  Monroe  ;  but  at  Port 
Royal,  where  they  were  next  introdu- 
ced to  us  in  any  considerable  number, 
they  were  generally  referred  to  as  freed- 
men. These  terms  are  milestones  in  our 
progress;  and  they  are  yet  to  be  lost 
in  the  better  and  more  comprehensive 
designation  of  citizens,  or,  when  discrimi- 
nation is  convenient,  citizens  of  African 
descent. 


The  enterprise  for  the  protection  and 
development  of  the  freedmen  at  Port 
Royal  has  won  its  way  to  the  regard  of 
mankind.  The  best  minds  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  best  friends  of  the  United 
States,  like  Caii-nes  and  Gasparin,  have 
testified  much  interest  in  its  progress.  An 
English  periodical  of  considerable  merit 
noticed  at  some  length  "  Mr.  Pierce's 
Ten  Thousand  Clients."  In  Parliament, 
Earl  Russell  noted  it  in  its  incipient 
stage,  as  a  reason  why  England  should 
not  intervene  in  American  affairs.  The 
"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  in  a  re- 
cent number,  characterizes  the  colony  as 
"  that  small  pacific  army,  far  more  impor- 
tant in  the  history  of  civilization  than  all 
the  military  expeditions  despatched  from 
time  to  time  since  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war." 

Ko  little  historical  interest  covers  the 
region  to  which  this  account  belongs. 
Explorations  of  the  coast  now  known 
as  that  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  involving  the  rival  pretensions 
of  Spain  and  France,  were  made  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
were  conducted  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  Vas- 
quez,  A'^errazani,  and  Soto,  in  search  of 
the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  or  to  ex- 
tend empire  by  right  of  discovery.  But 
no  permanent  settlement  by  way  of  colo- 
ny or  garrison  was  attempted  until  1562. 

In  that  year,  —  the  same  in  which  he 
drew  his  sword  for  his  faith,  and  ten 
years  before  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, in  which  he  fell  the  most  il- 
lustrious victim,  —  Admlr'al  Coligny,  the 
great  Protestant  chief,  anxious  to  found 
beyond  the  seas  a  refuge  for  persecuted 
Hugiienots,  fitted  out  the  expedition  of 
Jean  Ribault,  which,  after  a  voyage  of 
over  three  months  across  the  ocean  and 
northward  along  the  coast,  cast  anchor 
on  May  27th  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Roy- 
al, and  gave  It  the  name  which  it  retains 
to  this  day.  That  year  was  also  to  be 
ever  memorable  for  another  and  far  dif- 
ferent enterprise,  which  was  destined  *to 
be  written  in  dark  and  perpetual  lines  on 
human  historv.     Then  it  was  that  John 
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Hawkins  sailed  for  Africa  in  quest  of  the 
first  cai'go  of  negroes  ever  brought  to  the 
New  World.  The  expedition  of  Ribault 
was  the  first  visit  of  Europeans  to  Port 
Koyal  or  to  any  part  of  South  Carolina, 
and  the  garrison  left  by  him  was  the  first 
settlement  under  their  auspices  ever  made 
on  this  continent  north  of  Mexico.  There 
is  not  space  or  need  to  detail  here  the 
mutiny  and  suffering  of  this  military  col- 
ony, their  abandonment  of  the  post,  the 
terrible  voyage  homeward,  or  the  perse- 
verance of  Coligny  in  his  original  pur- 
pose. Nor  is  it  within  the  compass  of  this 
narrative  to  recount  the  fortunes  of  the 
second  garrison,  which  was  founded  on 
the  St.  John's,  the  visit  of  John  Hawkins 
in  1565  with  timely  relief,  the  return  of 
Ribault  fi'om  France  and  his  sad  fate, 
the  ferocity  of  Melendez  against  all  her- 
etic Frenchmen,  and  the  avenging  chiv- 
alry of  Dominic  de  Gourges.  The  stu- 
dent is  baffled  in  attempts  to  fix  localities 
for  the  deeds  and  explorations  of  this  pe- 
riod, even  with  the  help  of  the  several 
accounts  and  the  drawings  of  Le  Moyne  ; 
and,  besides,  these  later  vicissitudes  did 
not  involve  any  permanent  occupation  as 
far  north  as  Port  Royal,  that  region  hav- 
ing been  abandoned  by  the  French,  and 
being  then  visited  by  the  Spanish  only 
for  trade  or  adventure. 

Some  merchants  of  Barbados,  in  1663, 
sent  William  Hilton  and  other  commis- 
sioners to  Florida,  then  including  Port 
Eoyal,  to  explore  the  country  with  refer- 
ence to  an  emigration  thither.  Hilton's 
Narration,  published  in  London  the  year 
after,  mentions  St.  Ellens  as  one  of  the 
points  visited,  meaning  St.  Helena,  but 
probably  including  the  Sea  Islands  un- 
der that  name.  The  natives  were  found 
to  speak  many  Spanish  words,  and  to  be 
familiar  enough  with  the  report  of  guns 
'not  to  be  alarmed  by  it.  The  commis- 
sioners, whose  explorations  were  evi- 
dently prompted  by  motives  of  gain,  close 
a  somewhat  glowing  description  of  the 
country  by  saying,  "  And  we  could  wish 
that  all  they  that  want  a  happy  settle- 
ment of  our  English  nation  were  well 
transported  thither." 


Hitherto  England  had  borne  no  part 
in  exploring  this, region.  But,  relieved 
of  her  civil  wars  by  the  Restoration,  she 
began  to  seek  colonial  empire  on  the 
southern  coast  of  North  America.  In 
1663,  Charles  II.  granted  a  charter  to 
Clarendon,  Monk,  Shaftsbury,  —  each  fa- 
mous in  the  conflicts  of  those  times,  — 
and  to  their  associates,  as  proprietors  of 
Carolina.  The  genius  of  John  Locke, 
more  fitted  for  philosophy  than  aff'airs, 
devised  a  constitution  for  the  colony,  — 
an  idle  work,  as  it  proved.  In  1670,  the 
first  emigrants,  under  Governor  William 
Sayle,  arrived  at  Port  Royal,  with  the 
purpose  to  remain  there ;  but,  distm-bed 
probably  with  apprehensions  of  Spanish 
incursions  from  Florida,  they  removed 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ashley,  and,  after 
another  change  of  site,  founded  Charles- 
ton. 

In  1682,  a  colony  fi-om  Scotland  un- 
der Lord  Cardross  was  founded  at  Port 
Royal,  but  was  driven  away  four  years 
later  by  the  Spanish.  No  permanent 
settlement  of  the  Beaufort  district  ap- 
pears to  have  succeeded  until  1700.  This 
district  is  divided  into  four  parishes,  St. 
Peter's,  St.  Luke's,  St.  Helena,  and 
Prince  William,  being  fifty-eight  miles 
long  and  thirty-two  broad,  and  contain- 
ing 1,224,960  acres.  St.  Helena  parish 
includes  the  islands  of  St.  Helena,  La- 
dies, Port  Royal,  Paris,  and  a  few  small- 
er islands,  which,  together  with  Hilton 
Head,  make  the  district  occupied  by  our 
forces.  The  largest  and  most  populous  of 
these  islands  is  St.  Helena,  being  fifteen 
miles  long  and  six  or  seven  broad,  con- 
taining fifty  plantations  and  three  thou- 
sand negroes,  and  perhaps  more  since 
the  evacuation  of  Edisto.  Port  Royal  is 
two-thirds  or  three-quarters  the  size  of 
St. ,  Helena,  Ladies  half  as  lai-ge,  and 
Hilton  Head  one-third  as  large.  Paris, 
or  Parry,  has  five  plantations,  and  Coo- 
saw,  Morgan,  Cat,  Cane,  and  Barnwell 
have  each  one  or  two.  Beaufort  is  the 
largest  town  in  the  district  of  that  name, 
and  the  only  one  at  Port  Royal  in  our 
possession.  Its  population,  black  ahd 
white,  in  time  of  peace  may  have  been 
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between  two  and  three  thousand.  The 
first  lots  were  granted  in  1717.  Its  Epis- 
copal church  was  built  in  1720.  Its  li- 
brary was  instituted  in  1802,  had  increas- 
ed in  1825  to  six  or  eight  hundred  vol- 
umes, and  when  our  military  occupation 
began  contained  about  thirty -five  hun- 
dred. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Port  Royal, 
given  to  a  harbor  at  first  and  since  to  an 
island,  has  already  been  noted.  The 
name  of  St.  Helena,  applied  to  a  sound, 
a  parish,  and  an  island,  originated  prob- 
ably with  the  Spaniards,  and  was  given 
by  them  in  tribute  to  Saint  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  whose 
day  in  the  calendar  is  August  18th. 
Broad  River  is  the  equivalent  of  La 
Grande,  which  was  given  by  Ribault. 
Hilton  Head  may  have  been  derived  fi-om 
Captain  Hilton,  who  came  fi'om  Barbar 
dos.  Coosaw  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  of 
Indians.  Beaufort  is  likely  to  have  been 
so  called  for  Henry,  Duke  of  Beauford, 
one  of  the  lord  proprietors,  while  Caro- 
lina was  a  province  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Beaufort  District  is  not  invested 
"with  any  considerable  Revolutionary  ro- 
mance. In  1779,  the  British  forces  hold- 
ing Savannah  sent  two  hundred  troops 
with  a  howitzer  and  two  field-pieces  to 
Beaufort.  Four  companies  of  militia 
from  Charleston  with  two  field -pieces, 
reinforced  by  a  few  volunteers  from 
Beaufort,  repulsed  and  drove  them  off. 
The  British  made  marauding  incursions 
from  Charleston  in  1782,  and  are  said  to 
have  levied  a  military  contribution  on 
St.  Helena  and  Port  Royal  Islands. 

There  are  the  remains  of  Indian  mounds 
and  ancient  forts  on  the  islands.  One 
of  these  last,  it  is  said,  can  be  traced  on 
Paris  Island,  and  is  claimed  by  some  an- 
tiquaries to  be  the  Charles  Fort  built  by 
Ribault.  There  are  the  well-preserved 
walls  of  one  upon  the  plantation  of  John 
J.  Smith  on  Port  Royal  Island,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Beaufort,  now  called  Camp 
Saxton,  and  recently  occupied  by  Col- 
onel Higginson's  regiment.  It  is  built 
of  cemented  oyster-shells.  Common  re- 
mark refers  to  it  as  a  Spanish  fort,  but 


it  is  likely  to  be  of  English  conslruction. 
The  site  of  Charles  Fort  is  claimed  for 
Beaufort,  Lemon  Island,  Paris  Island, 
and  other  points. 

The  Sea  Islands  are  formed  by  the  in- 
tersection of  the  creeks  and  arms  of  the 
sea.  They  have  a  uniform  level,  are 
without  any  stones,  and  present  a  rather 
monotonous  and  uninteresting  scenery, 
spite  of  the  raptures  of  French  explorers. 
The  creeks  run  up  into  the  islands  at 
numerous  points,  affording  facilities  for 
transportation  by  flats  and  boats  to  the 
buildings  which  are  usually  near  them. 
The  soil  is  of  a  light,  sandy  mould,  and 
yields  in  the  best  seasons  a  very  moder- 
ate crop,  say  fifteen  bushels  of  corn  and 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  of  ginned  cotton  to  the  acre,  — 
quite  different  from  the  plantations  In  Mis- 
sissippi and  Texas,  where  an  acre  pro- 
duces five  or  six  hundred  pounds.  The 
soil  is  not  rich  enough  for  the  cultivated 
grasses,  and  one  finds  but  little  turf.  The 
coarse  saline  grasses,  gathered  in  stacks, 
furnish  the  chief  material  for  manure. 
The  long-fibred  cotton  peculiar  to  the 
region  is  the  result  of  the  climate,  which 
is  affected  by  the  action  of  the  salt  wa- 
ter upon  the  atmosphere  by  means  of 
the  creeks  which  permeate  the  land  in 
aU  directions.  The  seed  of  this  cotton, 
planted  on  the  upland,  will  produce  in 
a  few  years  the  cotton  of  coarser  text- 
ure ;  and  the  seed  of  the  latter,  planted 
on  the  islands,  will  in  a  like  period  pro- 
duce the  finer  staple.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment secured  eleven  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  from  the  islands  occupied 
by  our  forces,  including  Edisto,  being  the 
crop,  mostly  unginned,  and  gathered  in 
storehouses,  when  our  military  occupa- 
tion began. 

The  characteristic  trees  are  the  live- 
oak,  its  wood  almost  as  heavy  as  llg- 
nmn-vitse,  the  trunk  not  high,  but  some- 
times five  or  six  feet  In  diameter,  and 
extending  its  crooked  branches  far  over 
the  land,  with  the  long,  pendulous,  fune- 
real moss  adhering  to  them,  —  and  the 
palmetto,  shooting  up  its  long,  spongy 
stem  thirty  or  forty  feet,  unreUeved  by 
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Tines  or  brandies,  ■with  a  disproportion- 
ately small  cap  of  leaves  at  the  summit, 
the  most  ungainly  of  trees,  albeit  it  gives 
a  name  and  coat -of- arms  to  the  State. 
Besides  these,  are  the  pine,  the  red 
and  white  oak,  the  cedar,  the  bay,  the 
gum,  the  maple,  and  the  ash.  The  soil 
is  luxuriant  with  an  undergi'owth  of 
impenetrable  vines.  These  interlacing 
the  trees,  supported  also  by  shrubs,  of 
which  the  cassena  is  the  most  distin- 
guished variety,  and  faced  with  ditches, 
make  the  prevailing  fences  of  the  plan- 
tations. The  hedges  are  adorned  in 
March  and  April  with  the  yellow  jes- 
samine, (^jeheminum,^  —  the  cross-vine 
(biffnonia,)  with  its  mass  of  rich  red 
blossoms,  —  the  Cherokee  rose,  (Icevi- 
gata,)  spreading  out  in  long  waving 
wreaths  of  white,  —  and,  two  months 
later,  the  palmetto  royal,  (yucca  glorio- 
sa,)  which  protects  the  fence  with  its 
prickly  leaves,  and  dehghts  the  eyes  with 
its  pyramid-like  clusters  of  white  flow- 
ers. Some  of  these  trees  and  shrubs 
serve  a  utilitarian  end  in  art  and  medi- 
cine. The  live-oak  is  famous  in  ship- 
building. The  palmetto,  or  cabbage-pal- 
metto, as  it  is  called,  resists  destruction 
by  worms,  and  is  used  for  facing  wharves. 
It  was  employed  to  protect  Fort  Moul- 
trie in  1776,  when  bombarded  by  the 
British  fleet ;  and  the  cannon-balls  were 
burled  in  its  spongy  substance.  The 
moss  (tillandsia  usneoides)  served  to 
callc  the  rude  vessel  of  the  first  French 
colonists,  longing  for  home.  It  may  be 
used  for  bedding  after  its  life  has  been 
killed  by  boiling  water,  and  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  cattle  when  destitute  of  other 
food.    The  cassena  is  a  powerful  diuretic. 

The  game  and  fish,  which  are  both 
abundant  and  of  desirable  kinds,  and  to 
the  pursuit  of  which  the  planters  were 
much  addicted,  are  described  in  Eliot's 
book.  Russell's  "Diary"  may  also  be 
consulted  in  relation  to  fishing  for  devU 
and  drum. 

The  best  dwellings  in  Beaufort  are 
capacious,  with  a  piazza  on  the  first  and 
second  stories,  through  each  of  which 
runs  a  large  hall  to  admit  a  free  circula- 


tion of  air.  Only  one,  however,  appear- 
ed to  have  been  built  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  professional  architect.  Those 
on  the  plantations,  designed  for  the  plant- 
ers or  overseers,  were,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, of  a  very  mean  character,  and 
a  thriving  mechanic  in  New  England 
would  turn  his  back  on  them  as  unfit  to 
live  in.  Their  yards  are  without  turf, 
having  as  their  best  feature  a  neighbor- 
ing grove  of  orange  -  trees.  One  or  two 
dwellings  only  appear  to  be  ancient.  In- 
deed, they  are  not  well  enough  built  to 
last  long.  The  estates  upon  Edisto  Is- 
land are  of  a  more  patrician  character, 
and  are  occasionally  surrounded  by  spa- 
cious flower-gardens  and  ornamental  trees 
fancifully  trimmed. 

The  names  of  the  planters  indicated 
mainly  an  English  origin,  although  some 
may  be  traced  to  Huguenot  families  who 
sought  a  refuge  here  fi-om  the  religious 
persecutions  of  France. 

The  deserted  houses  were  generally 
found  strewn  with  religious  periodicals, 
mainly  Baptist  magazines.  This  charac- 
teristic of  Southern  life  has  been  else- 
where observed  in  the  progress  of  our 
army.  Occasionally  some  book  denoun- 
cing slavery  as  criminal  and  ruinous  was 
found  among  those  left  behind.  One  of 
these  was  Hewatt's  history  of  South 
Carolina,  published  in  1779,  and  re- 
printed in  Carroll's  collection.  Another 
was  Gregoire's  vindication  of  the  negro 
race  and  tribute  to  its  distinguished  ex- 
amples, translated  by  Warden  in  1810. 
These  people  seem,  indeed,  to  have  had 
light  enough  to  see  the  infinite  wrong  of 
the  system,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
them  entirely  sincere  in  their  passion- 
ate defence  of  it.  Their  very  violence, 
when  the  moral  basis  of  slavery  is  as- 
sailed, seems  to  be  that  of  a  man  who 
distrusts  the  rightfulness  of  his  daily  con- 
duct, has  resolved  to  persist  in  it,  and 
therefore  hates  most  of  all  the  prophet 
who  comes  to  confi-ont  him  for  his  mis- 
deeds, and,  if  need  be,  to  publish  them 
to  mankind. 

Well-authenticated  instances  of  cruelty 
to  slaves  were  brought  to  notice  without 
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being  sought  for.  The  whipping-tree  is 
now  often  pointed  out,  still  showing  the 
place  where  it  was  worn  by  the  rope 
which  bound  the  sufferer  to  it.  On  the 
plantation  where  my  own  quarters  were 
was  a  woman  who  had  been  so  beaten 
when  approaching  the  trials  of  maternity 
as  to  crush  out  the  life  of  the  unborn 
child.  But  this  planter  had  one  daugh- 
ter who  looked  with  horror  on  the  scenes 
of  which  she  was  the  unwilling  witness. 
She  declared  to  her  parents  and  sisters 
that  it  was  hell  to  live  in  such  a  place. 
She  was  accustomed  to  advise  the  ne- 
groes how  best  to  avoid  being  whipped. 
When  the  war  began,  she  assured  them 
that  the  story  of  the  masters  that  the 
Yankees  were  going  to  send  them  to 
Cuba  was  all  a  lie.  Surely  a  kind  Prov- 
idence will  care  for  this  noble  girl !  This 
war  will,  indeed,  emancipate  others  than 
blacks  fiom  bonds  which  marriage  and 
kindred  have  involved.  But  it  is  un- 
pleasant to  dwell  on  these  painful  scenes 
of  the  past,  constant  and  authentic  as 
they  are ;  and  they  hardly  concern  the 
practical  question  which  now  presses  for 
a  solution.  Nor  in  referring  to  them  is 
there  any  need  of  injustice  or  exaggera- 
tion. Human  nature  has  not  the  phys- 
ical endurance  or  moral  persistence  to 
keep  up  a  perpetual  and  universal  cruel- 
ty; and  there  are  fortunate  slaves  who 
never  received  a  blow  from  their  mas- 
ters. Besides,  there  was  less  labor  ex- 
acted and  less  discipline  imposed  on  the  ■ 
loosely  managed  plantations  of  the  Sea 
Islands  than  in  other  districts  where 
slave-labor  was  better  and  more  profit- 
ably organized  and  dii-ected. 

The  capture  of  Hilton  Head  and  Bay 
Point  by  the  navy,  November  7th,  1861, 
was  followed  by  the  immediate  military 
occupation  of  the  Sea'  Islands.  In  the 
latter  part  of  December,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chase,  whose  fore- 
sight as  a  statesman  and  humane  dispo- 
sition naturally  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  subject,  deputed  a  special  agent  to 
visit  this  district  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
porting upon  the  condition  of  the  negroes 


who  had  been  abandoned  by  the  white 
population,  and  of  suggesting  some  plan 
for  the  organization  of  their  labor  and  the 
promotion  of  their  general  well-being. 
The  agent,  leaving  New  York  January 
13th,  1862,  reached  that  city  again  on  his 
way  to  Washington  on  the  13th  of  Febru- 
ary, having  in  the  mean  time  visited  a 
large  number  of  the  plantations,  and  talk- 
ed familiarly  with  the  negroes  in  their  cab- 
ins. The  results  of  his  observations,  in  re- 
lation to  the  condition  of  the  people,  their 
capacities  and  wishes,  the  culture  of  their 
crops,  and  the  best  mode  of  administra- 
tion, on  the  whole  favorable,  were  embod- 
ied in  a  report.  The  plan  proposed  by 
him  recommended  the  appointment  of 
superintendents  to  act  as  guides  of  the 
negroes  and  as  local  magistrates,  with  an 
adequate  corps  of  teachers.  It  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Secretary  with  a  fuU  in- 
dorsement, and  its  execution  intrusted 
to  the  same  agent.  The  agent  present- 
ed the  subject  to  several  members  of 
Congress,  with  whom  he  had  a  person- 
al acquaintance,  but,  though  they  lis- 
tened respectful!}^,  they  seemed  either  to 
dread  the  magnitude  of  the  social  ques- 
tion, or  to  feel  that  it  was  n5t  one  with 
which  they  as  legislators  were  caUed  up- 
on immediately  to  deal.  The  Secretary 
himself,  and  Mr.  Olmsted,  then  connect- 
ed with  the  Sanitary  Commission,  alone 
seemed  to  grasp  it,  and  to  see  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  action.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  member  of  the  Cabinet,  except 
Mr.  Chase,  took  then  any  interest  in  the 
enterprise,  though  it  has  since  been  fos- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  War.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Secretary,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  an  interview  with  the 
agent.  JVIr.  Lincoln,  who  was  then  chaf- 
ing under  a  prospective  bereavement,  lis- 
tened for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said, 
somewhat  impatiently,  that  he  did  not 
think  he  ought  to  be  troubled  with  such 
details,  — that  there  seemed  to  be  an  itch- 
ing to  get  negroes  into  bur  lines ;  to  which- 
the  agent  replied,  that  these  negroes  were 
within  them  by  the  invitation  of  no  one, 
being  domiciled  there  before  we  com- 
menced occupation.    The  President  then 
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-wrote  aud  handed  to  the  agent  the  fol- 
lowing card :  — 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  if  the  Sec.  of  the 

Treasuiy  wiU  in  his  discretion  give  Mr. 

Pierce  such  instructions  in  regard  to  Port 

Eoyal  contrabands  as  may  seem  judicious. 

"  A.  Lincoln. 

"Feb.  15,  1862." 

The  President,  so  history  must  write 
it,  approached  the  great  question  slowly 
and  reluctantly;  aud  in  February,  1862, 
he  httle  dreamed  of  the  proclamations  he 
was  to  issue  in  the  September  and  Jan- 
uary following.  Perhaps  that  slowness 
and  reluctance  were  well,  for  thereby  it 
was  given  to  this  people  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation,  rather  than  to  be 
saved  by  any  chief  or  prophet. 

Notwithstanding  the  plan  of  superin- 
tendents was  accepted,  there  were  no 
fimds  wherewith  to  pay  them.  At  this 
stage  the  "  Educational  Commission,"  or- 
ganized in  Boston  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  "  Freedmen's  Relief  As- 
sociation," organized  in  New  York  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month,  gallantly 
volunteered  to  pay  both  superintendents 
and  teachers,  and  did  so  until  July  1st, 
when  the  Government,  having  derived  a 
fund  from  the  sale  of  confiscated  cotton 
left  in  the  territory  by  the  Rebels,  undei'- 
took  the  payment  of  the  superintendents, 
the  two  societies,  together  with  another 
organized  in  Philadelphia  on  the  3d  of 
INlarch,  and  called  the  "  Port  Royal  Re- 
lief Conimlttee,"  providing  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  teachers. 

When  these  voluntary  associations 
sprang  into  being  to  save  an  enterprise 
which  otherwise  must  have  failed,  no 
authoritative  assurance  had  been  given 
as  to  the  legal  condition  of  the  negroes. 
The  Secretary,  in  a  letter  to  the  agent, 
had  said,  that,  after  being  received  in- 
to our  service,  they  could  not,  without 
great  injustice,  be  restored  to  their  mas- 
ters, and  should  therefore  be  fitted  to  be- 
come self-supporting  citizens.  The  Presi- 
dent was  reported  to  have  said  freely,  in 
private,  that  negroes  who  were  within 
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our  Hues,  and  had  been  employed  by  the 
Government,  should  be  protected  in  their 
fi-eedom.  No  official  assurance  of  this 
had,  however,  been  given ;  and  its  ab- 
sence disturbed  the  societies  in  their  for- 
mation. At  one  meeting  of  the  Boston 
society  action  was  temporaiily  arrested 
by  the  expression  of  an  opinion  by  a  gen- 
tleman present,  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence showing  that  these  people,  when 
educated,  would  not  be  the  victims  of 
some  unhappy  compromise.  A  public 
meeting  in  Providence,  for  their  relief, 
is  said  to  have  broken  up  without  action, 
because  of  a  speech  from  a  furloughed 
officer  of  a  regiment  stationed  at  Port 
Royal,  who  considered  such  a  result  the 
probable  one.  But  the  societies,  on  re- 
flection, wisely  determined  to  do  what 
they  could  to  prepare  them  to  become 
self-supporting  citizens,  in  the  belief,  that, 
when  they  had  become  such,  no  Govern- 
ment could  ever  be  found  base  enough  to 
turn  its  back  upon  them.  These  associa- 
tions, it  should  be  stated,  have  been  man- 
aged by  persons  of  much  consideration  in 
then-  respective  communities,  of  unosten- 
tatious philanthrop}",  but  of  energetic  and 
practical  benevolence,  hardly  one  of  whom 
has  ever  fiUed  or  been  a  candidate  for  a 
pohtical  office. 

There  was  a  pleasant  interview  at  this 
time  which  may  fitly  be  mentioned.  The 
venerable  Josiah  Quincy,  just  entered  on 
his  ninety-fii'st  year,  hearing  of  the  enter- 
prise, desired  to  see  one  who  had  charge 
of  it.  I  went  to  his  chamber,  where  he 
had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  many 
weeks  with  a  fi-actured  limb.  He  talked 
Hke  a  patiiot  who  read  the  hour  and  its 
duty.  He  felt  troubled  lest  adequate 
power  had  not  been  given  to  protect  the 
enterprise,  —  said  that  but  for  his  disa- 
bility he  should  be  glad  to  write  some- 
thing about  it,  but  that  he  was  living 
"the  postscript  of  his  hfe";  and  as  we 
parted,  he  gave  his  hearty  benediction  to 
the  work  and  to  myself.  Restored  in  a 
measure  to  activity,  he  Is  stiU  spared  to  the 
generation  which  fondly  cherishes  his  old 
age ;  and  recently,  at  the  organization  of 
the  Union  Club,  he  read  to  his  fellow-citi- 
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zeus,  grttliering  close  about  hbai  and  hang- 
ing on  his  speech,  words  of  counsel  and  ' 
encoui'agemeut. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  March, 
18G2,  the  first  delegation  of  superintend- 
ents and  teachers,  fifty -three  in  all,  of 
whom  twelve  were  women,  left  the  har- 
bor of  New  York,  on  board  the  United 
States  steam-transport  Atlantic,  ai-riving 
at  Beaufort  on  the  9th.  It  was  a  voy- 
age never  to  be  forgotten.  The  enter- 
prise was  new  and  strange,  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  predict  its  future.  Success 
or  defeat  might  be  in  store  for  us ;  and 
we  could  only  trust  in  God  that- our 
strength  would  be  equal  to  our  respon- 
sibilities. As  the  colonists  approached  the 
shores  of  South  Carolina,  they  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  agent  in  charge,  who  told 
them  the  little  he  had  learned  of  their 
duties,  enjoined  patience  and  humanity, 
impressed  on  them  the  greatness  of  their 
work,  the  results  of  which  were  to  cheer 
or  dishearten  good  men,  to  settle,  per- 
haps, one  way  or  the  other,  the  social 
problem  of  the  age,  —  assuring  them  that 
never  did  a  vessel  bear  a  colony  on  a 
nobler  mission,  not  even  the  Mayflower, 
when  she  conveyed  the  Pilgrims  to  Ply- 
mouth, that  it  would  be  a  poorly  written 
history  which  should  omit  their  individ- 
ual names,  and  that,  if  faithful  to  their 
trust,  there  would  come  to  them  the  high- 
est of  all  recognitions  ever  accorded  to 
angels  or  to  men,  in  this  life  or  the  next, 
— "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

This  fii'st  delegation  of  superintendents 
and  teachers  were  distributed  during  the 
first  fortnight  after  their  arrival  at  Beau- 
fort, and  at  its  close  they  had  all  reached 
their  appointed  posts.  They  took  their 
quarters  in  the  deserted  houses  of  the 
planters.  These  had  all  left  on  the  ar- 
rival of  our  army,  only  four  white  men, 
citizens  of  South  Carolina,  remaining, 
and  none  of  those  being  slaveholders, 
except  one,  who  had  only  two  or  three 
slaves.  Our  operations  were,  therefore, 
not  interfered  with  by  landed  proprietors 
who  were  loyal  or  pretended  to  be  so. 
The  negroes  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been 


•  without  persons  to  guide  and  care  for 
them,  and  had  been  exposed  to  the  care- 
less and  conflicting  talk  of  soldiers  who 
chanced  to  meet  them.  They  were  also 
brought  in  connection  with  some  em- 
2)loyes  of  the  Government,  engaged  in 
the  collection  of  cotton  found  upon  the 
plantations,  none  of  whom  were  doing 
anything  for  their  education,  and  most 
of  whom  were  in  favor  of  leasing  the 
plantations  and  the  negroes  upon  them 
as  adscripti  glebce,  looking  forward  to  their 
restoration  to  their  masters  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  They  were  uncertain  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Yankees,  and  were  won- 
dering at  the  confusion,  as  they  called  it. 
They  were  beginning  to  plant  corn  in 
their  patches,  but  were  disinchned  to 
plant  cotton,  regarding  it  as  a  badge  of 
servitude.  No  schools  had  been  opened, 
except  one  at  Beaufort,  which  had  been 
kept  a  few  weeks  by  two  freedmen,  one 
bearing  the  name  of  John  Milton,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peck.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  detail  the  obstacles  we 
met  with,  one  after  another  overcome,  — 
the  calumnies  and  even  personal  violence 
to  which  we  were  subjected.  These  things 
occurred  at  an  early  period  of  our  strug- 
gle, when  the  nation  was  groping  its  way 
to  hght,  and  are  not  likely  to  occur  again. 
Let  unworthy  men  sleep  in  the  oblivion 
they  deserve,  and  let  others  of  better  na- 
tures, who  were  then  bHnd,  but  now  see, 
not  be  taunted  with  theii*  inconsiderate 
acts.  The  nickname  of  Gibeonites,  ap- 
plied to  the  colonists,  may,  however,  be 
fitly  remembered.  It  may  now  justly 
claim  rank  with  the  honored  titles  of 
Puritan  and  Methodist.  The  higher  ofli- 
cers  of  the  army  were  uniformly  respect- 
ful and  disposed  to  cooperation.  One  of 
these  may  properly  be  mentioned.  Our 
most  important  operations  were  in  the 
district  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  an  ofiicer  whose 
convictions  were  not  supposed  to  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  enterprise,  and  who,  dur- 
ing the  political  contest  of  1860,  had  been 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Breckin- 
ridge Committee.  But  such  was  his  hon- 
or as  a  gentleman,  and  his  sense  of  the 
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duty  of  subordiuatlon  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Government,  that  his  personal  cour- 
tesies and  official  aid  were  never  want- 
ing. He  received  his  mortal  wound  at 
Chantilly,  Virginia,  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember following,  and  a  braver  and  abler 
officer  has  not  fallen  in  the  service. 

Notwithstanding  our  work  was  com- 
menced six  weeks  too  late,  and  other  hin- 
drances occurred,  detailed  in  the  second 
report  of  the  agent,  some  eight  thousand 
acres  of  esculents,  —  a  fair  supply  of  food, 
—  and  some  four  thousand  five  hundi-ed 
acres  of  cotton  (afler  a  deduction  for 
over  -  estimates)  were  planted.  This  was 
done  upon  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
plantations,  on  which  were  nine  thousand 
and  fifty  people,  of  whom  four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  field- 
hands,  made  up  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  equivalent,  in  the  usual 
classification  and  estimate  of  the  produc- 
tive capacitj''  of  laborers,  to  three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  five  and  one- 
half  full  hands.  Tbo  cotton -crop  pro- 
duced will  not  exceed  sixty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  ginned  cotton.  Work  enough 
was  done  to  have  produced  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  ordinary  times ;  but 
the  immaturity  of  the  pod,  resulting  from 
the  lateness  of  the  planting,  exposed  it 
to  the  ravages  of  the  frost  and  the  worm. 
Troops  being  ordered  North,  after  the  dis- 
asters of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  Edisto 
was  evacuated  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 
thus  one  thousand  acres  of  esculents,  and 
nearly  seven  hundred  acres  of  cotton,  the 
cultivatian  of  which  had  been  finished, 
were  abandoned.  In  the  autumn,  Ma,jor- 
General  Mitchell  required  forty  tons  of 
corn  -  fodder  and  seventy  -  eight  thousand 
pounds  of  corn  in  the  ear,  for  army-forage. 
These  are  but  some  of  the  adverse  influ- 
ences to  which  the  agricultural  opera- 
tions were  subjected. 

It  is  fitting  here  that  I  should  bear 
my  testimony  to  the  superintendents  and 
teachers  commissioned  by  the  associa- 
tions. There  was  as  high  a  purpose  and 
devotion  among  them  as  in  any  colony 
that  ever  went  forth  to  bear  the  evangel  of 
civilization.     Among  them  were  some  of 


the  choicest  young  men  of  New  England, 
fi'esh  from  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Brown, 
fi-om  the  divinity -schools  of  Audover  and 
Cambridge,  —  men  of  practical  talent  and 
experience.  There  were  some  of  whom 
the  world  was  scarce  worthy,  and  to 
whom,  whether  they  are  among  the  liv- 
ing or  the  dead,  I  delight  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  my  respect  and  admiration. 

Four  of  the  original  delegation  have 
died.  William  S.  Clark  died  at  Boston, 
April  2oth,  1863,  a  consumptive  when 
he  entered  on  the  work,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  six  months  before  his 
death.  He  was  a  faithful  and  conscien- 
tious teacher.  Though  so  many  months 
had  passed  since  he  left  these  labors, 
their  fascination  was  such  that  he  dwelt 
fondly  upon  them  in  his  last  days. 

The  colony  was  first  broken  by  the 
death  of  Francis  E.  Barnard,  at  St.  He- 
lena Island,  October  18th,  1862.  He 
was  devoted,  enthusiastic,  —  and  though 
not  fitted,  as  it  at  first  appeared,  for  the 
practical  duties  of  a  superintendent,  yet 
even  in  this  respect  disappointing  me  en- 
tirely. He  was  an  evangelist,  also,  and 
he  preached  with  more  unction  than  any 
other  the  gospel  of  fi-eedom,  —  always, 
however,  enforcing  the  duties  of  industry 
and  self-restraint.  He  was  never  sad,  but 
always  buoyant  and  trustful.  He  and 
a  comrade  were  the  first  to  be  separat- 
ed from  the  company,  while  at  Hilton 
Head,  and  before  the  rest  went  to  Beau- 
fort, —  being  assigned  to  Edisto,  which 
had  been  occupied  less  than  a  mouth, 
and  was  a  remote  and  exposed  point ; 
but  he  went  fearlessly  and  without  ques- 
tion. The  evacuation  of  Edisto  in  Ju- 
ly, the  heat,  and  the  labor  involved  in 
bringing  away  and  settling  his  people 
at  the  village  on  St.  Helena  Island,  a 
summ.er  resort  of  the  former  residents, 
where  were  some  fifty  vacant  houses, 
were  too  much  for  him.  His  excessive 
exertions  brought  on  malarious  fever. 
This  produced  an  unnatural  excitement, 
and  at  mid -day,  under  a  hot  sun,  he 
rode  about  to  attend  to  his  people.  He 
died,  —  men,  women,  and  children,  for 
whom  he  had  toiled,  filling  the  house  with 
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their  sobs  during  his  departing  hours. 
His  funeral  was  thronged  by  them,  his 
coffin  strewn  with  flowers  which  they 
and  his  comrades  had  plucked,  and  then 
his  remains  were  borne  to  his  native 
town,  where  burial-rites  were  again  per- 
formed in  the  old  church  of  Dorchester. 
Read  his  published  journal,  and  find  how 
a  noble  youth  can  live  fourscore  yeai's  in 
a  little  more  than  one  score.  One  high 
privilege  was  accorded  to  him.  He  liv- 
ed to  hear  of  the  immortal  edict  of  the 
twenty-second  of  September,  by  which 
the  freedom  of  his  people  was  to  be  se- 
cured for  all  time  to  come. 

Samuel  D.  Phillips  was  a  young  man 
of  much  religious  feeling,  though  he  nev- 
er advertised  himself  as  having  it,  and 
a  devout  communicant  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  a  gentleman  born  and 
bred,  inheriting  the  quality  as  well  as 
adding  to  it  by  self-discipline.  He  had 
good  business -capacity,  never  complain- 
ed of  inconveniences,  was  humane,  yet 
not  misled  by  sentiment,  and  he  gave 
more  of  his  time,  otherwise  unoccupied, 
to  teaching  than  almost  any  other  super- 
intendent. I  was  recently  asking  the 
most  advanced  pupils  of  a  school  on  St. 
Helena  who  first  taught  them  their  let- 
ters, and  the  frequent  answer  was,  "Mr. 
Phillips."  He  was  at  home  in  the  au- 
tumn for  a  vacation,  was  at  the  funeral 
of  Barnard  in  Dorchester,  and  though 
at  the  time  in  imperfect  health,  he  hast- 
ened back  to  his  charge,  feeling  that  the 
death  of  Barnard,  whose  district  was  the 
same  as  his  own,  rendered  his  immediate 
return  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  his 
people.  He  went, — but  his  health  nev- 
er came  back  to  him.  His  quarters  were 
in  the  same  house  where  Barnard  had 
died,  and  in  a  few  days,  on  the  5th  of 
December,  he  followed  him.  He  was 
tended  in  his  sickness  by  the  negroes, 
and  one  day,  having  asked  that  his  pillow 
might  be  turned,  he  uttered  the  words, 
"Thank  God,"  and  died.  There  was 
the  same  gi'Ief  as  at  Barnard's  death, 
the  same  funeral-rites  at  the  St.  Hele- 
na Church,  and  his  remains  were  borne 
North  to  bereaved  relatives. 


Daniel  Bowe  was  an  alumnus  of  Yale 
College,  and  a  student  of  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  not  yet  graduat- 
ed when  he  turned  from  lils  professional 
studies  at  the  summons  of  Christian  duty. 
He  labored  faithfully  as  a  superintend- 
ent, looking  after  the  physical,  moral, 
and  educational  interests  of  his  people. 
He  had  a  difficult  post,  was  overburdened 
with  labor,  and  perhaps  had  not  the  facul- 
ty of  taking  as  good  care  of  himself  as 
was  even  consistent  with  his  duties.  He 
came  home  In  the  summer,  commended 
the  enterprise  and  his  people  to  the  cit- 
izens and  students  of  Andover,  and  re- 
turned. He  afterwards  fell  111,  and,  again 
coming  North,  died  October  30th,  a  few 
days  after  reaching  New  York.  The 
young  woman  who  was  betrothed  to  him, 
but  whom  he  did  not  live  to  wed,  has  since 
his  death  sought  this  field  of  labor ;  and 
on  my  recent  visit  I  found  her  upon  the 
plantation  where  he  had  resided,  teaching 
the  children  whom  he  had  first  taught, 
and  whose  parents  he  had  guided  to  free- 
dom. Truly,  the  age  of  Christian  ro- 
mance has  not  passed  away ! 

On  the  fii'st  of  July,  1862,  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs  at  Port  Royal  having 
been  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to 
the  War  Department,  the  charge  of  the 
freedmen  passed  Into  the  hands  of  Brig- 
adier-General Rufus  Saxton,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  who  in  childhood  had 
breathed  the  free  air  of  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  a  man  of  sincere  and 
humane  nature  ;  and  under  his  wise  and 
benevolent  care  they  still  remain.  The 
Sea  Islands,  and  also  Fernandlna  and 
St.  Augustine  In  Florida,  are  within  our 
lines  in  the  Department  of  the  South, 
and  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  thousand 
negi'oes  are  supposed  to  be  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

The  negroes  of  the  Sea  Islands,  when 
found  by  us,  had  become  an  abject  race, 
more  docile  and  submissive  than  tho.se 
of  any  other  locality.  The  native  Afri- 
can was  of  a  fierce  and  mettlesome  tem- 
per, sullen  and  untamable.  The  master 
was  obliged  to  abate  something  of  the 
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usual  rigor  in  dealing  with  the  import- 
ed slaves.  A  tax-commissioner,  now  at 
Port  Royal,  and  formerly  a  resident  of 
South  Carolina,  told  me  that  a  native 
African  belonging  to  his  father,  though  a 
faithful  man,  would  perpetually  insist  on 
doing  his  work  in  his  own  way,  and  be- 
ing asked  the  threatening  question,  "  A'n't 
you  going  to  mind  ?  "  would  answer,  with 
spirit,  "  No,  a'n't  gwine  to  !  "  and  the 
master  desisted.  Severe  discipline  drove 
the  natives  to  the  wilderness,  or  involved 
a  mutilation  of  person  which  destroyed 
their  value  for  proprietary  purposes.  In 
1816,  eight  hundred  of  these  refugees 
were  living  free  in  the  swamps  and  ever- 
glades of  Florida.  There  the  ancestors 
of  some  of  them  had  lived  ever  since  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  rear- 
ing families,  carrying  on  farms,  and  rais- 
ing cattle.  They  had  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  led  by  chiefs 
brave  and  skilful.  The  story  of  the  Ex- 
iles of  Florida  is  one  of  painful  interest. 
The  testimony  of  officers  of  the  army  who 
served  against  them  is,  that  they  were 
more  dangerous  enemies  than  the  In- 
dians, fighting  the  most  skilfully  and 
standing  the  longest.  The  tax-commis- 
sioner before  referred  to,  who  was  a  res- 
ident of  Charleston  during  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  confederates  of  Denmark 
Vesey,  relates  that  one  of  the  native 
Africans,  when  called  to  answer  to  the 
charge  against  him,  haughtily  responded, 
—  ^^  I  was  a  prince  in  my  country,  and 
have  as  much  right  to  he  free  as  you  !  " 
The  Carolinians  were  so  awe  -  struck  by 
his  defiance  that  they  transported  him. 
Another,  at  the  execution,  turned  in- 
dignantly to  a  comrade  about  to  speak, 
and  said,  "  Die  silent,  as  I  do  ! "  and 
the  man  hushed.  The  early  newspapers 
of  Georgia  recount  the  disturbances  on 
the  plantations  occasioned  by  these  na- 
tive Africans,  and  even  by  their  chil- 
dren, being  not  until  the  third  genera- 
tion reduced  to  obedient  slaves. 

Nowhere  has  the  deterioration  of  the 
negroes  from  their  native  manhood  been 
carried  so  far  as  on  these  Sea  Islands,  — 
a  deterioration  due  to  their  isolation  from 


the  excitements  of  more  populous  districts, 
the  constant  surveillance  of  the  overseers, 
and  their  intermarriage  with  each  oth- 
er, involving  a  physical  degeneracy  with 
which  inexorable  Nature  punishes  diso- 
bedience to  her  laws.  The  population 
with  its  natural  increase  was  sufficient  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  under  existing 
modes,  and  therefore  no  fresh  blood  was 
admitted,  such  as  is  found  pouring  from 
the  Border  States  into  the  sugar  and  cot- 
ton regions  of  the  Southwest.  This  un- 
manning and  depravation  of  the  native 
character  had  been  carried  so  far,  that  the 
special  agent,  on  his  first  exploration,  in 
January,  1862,  was  obliged  to  confess  the 
existence  of  a  general  disinclination  to 
military  service  on  the  part  of  the  ne- 
groes ;  though  it  is  true  that  even  then 
instances  of  courage  and  adventure  a])- 
peared,  which  indicated  that  the  more 
manly  feeling  was  only  latent,  to  be  de- 
veloped under  the  inspiration  of  events. 
And  so,  let  us  rejoice,  it  has  been.  You 
maj'  think  yourself  wise,  as  you  note  the 
docility  of  a  subject  race ;  but  in  vain 
will  you  attempt  to  study  it  until  the 
burden  is  lifted.  The  slave  is  unknown 
to  all,  even  to  himself,  while  the  bondage 
lasts.  Nature  is  ever  a  kind  mother. 
She  soothes  us  with  her  deceits,  not  in 
surgery  alone,  when  the  sufferer,  else 
writhing  in  pain,  is  transported  with  the 
sweet  delii'ium,  but  she  withholds  from 
the  spirit  the  sight  of  her  divinity  until 
her  opportunity  has  come.  Not  even 
Tocqueville  or  Olmsted,  much  less  the 
master,  can  measure  the  capacities  and 
possibilities  of  the  slave,  until  the  slave 
himself  is  transmuted  to  a  man. 

My  recent  visit  to  Port  Koyal  extend- 
ed from  March  25th  to  May  10th.  It 
was  pleasant  to  meet  the  first  colonists, 
who  still  toiled  at  their  posts,  and  special- 
ly grateful  to  receive  the  welcome  of  the 
freedmen,  and  to  note  the  progress  they 
had  made.  There  were  interesting  scenes 
to  fill  the  days.  I  saw  an  aged  negro, 
Csesar  by  name,  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred years  old,  who  had  left  children  in 
Africa,  when  stolen  away.     The  vicissi- 
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tudes  of  sucli  a  life  were  sti'Iking,  —  a  free 
savage  in  the  wilds  of  his  native  land,  a 
prisoner  on  a  slave-ship,  then  for  long 
years  a  toiling  slave,  now  again  a  freeman 
under  the  benign  edict  of  the  President, 
—  his  life  covering  an  historic  century. 
A  faithful  and  industrious  negro.  Old  Si- 
mon, as  we  called  him,  hearing  of  my 
ai-rival,  rode  over  to  see  me,  and  brought 
me  a  present  of  two  or  three  quarts  of 
jiea-nuts  and  some  seventeen  eggs.  I  had 
an  interview  with  Don  Carlos,  whom  I 
had  seen  in  May,  1862,  at  Edisto,  the 
faithful  attendant  upon  Barnard,  and  who 
had  been  both  with  him  and  Phillips  dur- 
ing their  last  hours,  —  now  not  less  than 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  early  in  life  a 
slave  in  the  Alston  family,  where  he  had 
known  Theodosia  Burr,  the  daughter  of 
Aaron  Burr,  and  wife  of  Governor  Alston. 
He  talked  intelligently  upon  her  person- 
al history  and  her  mysterious  fate.  He 
bad  known  John  Pierpont,  when  a  teach- 
er in  the  family  of  Colonel  Alston,  and 
accompanying  the  sons  on  their  way 
North  to  college  after  the  completion  of 
their  preparatory  studies.  Pierpont  was 
a  classmate  of  John  C.  Calhoun  at  Yale 
College,  and,  upon  graduating,  went 
South  as  a  private  tutor. 

Aunt  Phillis  was  not  likely  to  be  over- 
looked,— an  old  woman,  with  much  power 
of  expression,  living  on  the  plantation 
where  my  quarters  had  formerly  been. 
The  attack  on  Charleston  was  going  on, 
and  she  said,  "If  you  're  as  long  beating 
Secesh  everywhere  as  you  have  been  in 
taking  the  town,  guess  it  '11  take  you 
some  time  ! "  Indeed,  the  negroes  had 
somewhat  less  confidence  in  our  power 
than  at  first,  on  account  of  our  not  hav- 
ing followed  up  the  capture  of  Bay  Point 
and  Hilton  Head.  The  same  quaint  old 
creature,  speaking  of  the  disregard  of  the 
masters  for  the  feehngs  of  the  slaves,  said, 
with  much  emphasis,  "  They  thought  God 
was  dead ! " 

I  visited  Barnwell  Island,  the  only  plan- 
tation upon  which  is  that  of  Trescot,  for- 
merly Secretary  of  Legation  at  London, 
a  visit  to  whom  Russell  describes  in  his 
'''  Diary."     But  the  mansion  is  not  now  as 


when  EusseU  saw  it.  Its  large  library  is 
deposited  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  Washington.  Its  spacious  rooms  in  the 
first  and  second  stories,  together  with  the 
attics,  are  all  filled  with  the  families  of 
negro  refugees.  From  this  point,  looking 
across  the  water,  we  could  see  a  cavalry- 
picket  of  the  Rebels.  The  superintend- 
ent who  had  charge  of  the  plantation,  and 
accompanied  me,  was  Charles  Follen,  an 
inherited  name,  linked  with  the  struggles 
for  freedom  in  both  hemispheres. 

The  negro  graveyards  occasionally  at- 
tracted me  from  the  road.  They  are 
usually  in  an  open  field,  under  a  clump 
of  some  dozen  or  twenty  trees,  perhaps 
live-oaks,  and  not  fenced.  There  may  be 
fiftj'^  or  a  hundred  graves,  marked  only 
by  sticks  eighteen  inches  or  two  feetJiigh 
and  about  as  large  as  the  wrist.  Mr.  Olm- 
sted saw  some  stones  in  a  negro  grave- 
yard at  Savannah,  erected  by  the  slaves, 
and  bearing  rather  illiterate  inscriptions  ; 
but  I  never  succeeded  in  finding  any  but 
wooden  memorials,  not  even  at  Beaufort. 
Only  in  one  case  could  I  find  an  inscrip- 
tion, and  that  was  in  a  burial-place  on 
Ladies  Island.  There  was  a  board  at 
the  head  of  the  grave,  shaped  something 
like  an  ordinary  gravestone,  about  three 
feet  higb  and  six  inches  wide.  The  in- 
scription was  as  follows  :  — 

OLd  Jiw 
de  PArt  his 
Life  on  the 

2   of  WAY 

Re  st  frow 
LAuer 

On  the  foot-board  were  these  words  :  — 

We  11 
d  ow  N. 

The  rude  artist  was  Kit,  the  son  of  the 
old  man.  He  can  read,  and  also  write 
a  little,  and,  like  his  deceased  father,  is  a 
negro  preacher.  He  said  that  he  used  to 
can-y  his  father  in  his  arms  in  his  old  age, 
—  that  the  old  man  had  no  pain,  and,  as 
the  son  expressed  it,  "  sunk  in  years." 
I  inquired  of  Kit  concerning  several  of 
the  graves;  and  I  found,  by  his  intelli- 
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gent  answers,  that  their  tenants  were 
disposed  in  families  and  were  known. 
These  lowly  burial-places,  for  which  art 
has  done  nothing,  are  not  without  a  fas- 
cination, and  in  some  hours  of  life  they 
take  a  faster  hold  on  the  sentiments  than 
more  imposing  cemeteries,  adorned  with 
shafts  of  marble  and  granite,  and  rich  in 
illustrious  dead. 

There  were  some  superstitions  among 
the  people,  perhaps  of  African  origin, 
which  the  teachers  had  detected,  such  as 
a  belief  in  hags  as  evil  spirits,  and  in  a 
kind  of  witchcraft  which  only  certain 
persons  can  cure.  They  have  a  super- 
stition, that,  when  you  take  up  and  re- 
move a  sleeping  child,  you  must  call  its 
spirit,  else  it  will  cry,  on  awaking,  until 
you  have  taken  it  back  to  the  same  j^lace 
and  invoked  its  spirit.  They  believe  that 
turning  an  alligator  on  his  back  will  bring 
rain  ;  and  they  will  not  talk  about  one 
when  in  a  boat,  lest  a  storm  should  there- 
by be  brought  on. 

But  the  features  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  freedmen  bearing  directly  on 
the  solution  of  the  social  problem  de- 
serve most  consideration. 

And,  first,  as  to  education.  There  are 
more  than  thirty  schools  in  the  territory, 
conducted  by  as  many  as  forty  or  forty- 
five  teachers,  who  are  commissioned  by 
the  three  associations  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  by  the 
American  JSIissionary  Association.  They 
have  an  average  attendance  of  two  thou- 
sand pupils,  and  are  more  or  less  fre- 
quented by  an  additional  thousand.  The 
ages  of  the  scholars  range  in  the  main 
fi-om  eight  to  twelve  years.  They  did  not 
know  even  their  letters  prior  to  a  year 
ago  last  March,  except  those  who  were 
being  taught  in  the  single  school  at  Beau- 
fort already  referred  to,  Avhich  had  been 
going  on  for  a  few  weeks.  Very  many 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  for  instruc- 
tion till  weeks  and  even  months  after. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862 
there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  schools, 
and  these  were  much  interrupted  by  the 
heat,  and  by  the  necessity  of  assigning 


at  times  some  of  the  teachers  to  act  as 
superintendents.  Teachers  came  for  a 
brief  time,  and  upon  its  expiration,  or  for 
other  cause,  returned  home,  leaving  the 
schools  to  be  broken  up.  It  was  not  un- 
til October  or  November  that  the  educa- 
tional arrangements  were  put  into  much 
shape ;  and  they  are  still  but  imperfect- 
ly organized.  In  some  localities  there  is 
as  yet  no  teacher,  and  this  because  the 
associations  have  not  had  the  funds  where- 
with to  provide  one. 

I  visited  ten  of  the  schools,  and  con- 
versed with  the  teachers  of  others.  There 
were,  it  may  be  noted,  some  mixed  bloods 
in  the  schools  of  the  town  of  Beaufort, — 
ten  in  a  school  of  ninety,  thirteen  in  an- 
other of  sixty-four,  and  twenty  in  anoth- 
er of  seventy.  In  the  schools  on  the 
plantations  there  were  never  more  than 
half  a  dozen  in  one  school,  in  some  cases 
but  two  or  three,  and  in  others  none. 

The  advanced  classes  were  reading  sim- 
ple stories  and  didactic  passages  in  the  or- 
dinary school-books,  as  Hillard's  Second 
Primary  Reader,  Willson's  Second  Read- 
er, and  others  of  similar  grade.  Those 
who  had  enjoyed  a  briefer  period  of  in- 
struction were  reading  short  sentences  or 
learning  the  alphabet.  In  several  of  the 
schools  a  class  was  engaged  on  an  ele- 
mentary lesson  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
or  writing.  The  eagerness  for  knowledge 
and  the  facihty  of  acquisition  displayed 
in  the  beginning  had  not  abated. 

On  the  25th  of  March  I  visited  a  school 
at  the  Central  Baptist  Church  on  St. 
Helena  Island,  built  in  1855,  shaded  by 
lofty  live-oak  trees,  with  the  long,  pendu- 
lous moss  everywhere  hanging  fi'orn  their 
wide-spreading  branches,  and  surround- 
ed by  the  gravestones  of  the  former  pro- 
prietors, which  bear  the  ever -recurring 
names  of  Fripp  and  Chaplin.  This  school 
was  opened  in  September  last,  but  many 
of  the  pupils  had  received  some  instruc- 
tion before.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  children  were  present  on  my  first 
visit,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  on 
my  second,  which  was  a  few  days  later. 
Like  most  of  the  schools  on  the  planta^ 
tions,  it  opened  at  noon  and  closed  at 
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three  o'clock,  leaving  the  forenoon  for 
the  cliildren  to  work  in  the  field  or  per- 
form other  ser^ace  in  which  they  could  be 
useful.  One  class,  of  twelve  pupils,  read 
page  70th  in  Willson's  Reader,  on  "  Go- 
ing Away."  They  had  not  read  the  pas- 
sage before,  and  they  went  through  it 
with  little  spelling  or  hesitation.  They 
had  recited  the  first  thirty  pages  of 
Towle's  Speller,  and  the  multiplication- 
table  as  high  as  fives,  and  were  commen- 
cing the  sixes.  A  few  of  the  scholars, 
the  youngest,  or  those  who  had  come 
latest  to  the  school,  were  learning  the 
alphabet.  At  the  close  of  the  school, . 
they  recited  in  concert  tlie  Psalm,  "  The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd,"  requiring  prompt- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  some  of  the 
verses.  They  sang  with  much  spirit 
hymns  which  had  been  taught  them  by 
the  teachers,  as,  — 


also,  — 


"  My  countrj',  't  is  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty  "  ; 

"  Sound  the  loud  timbrel " 


also,  Whittier's  new  song,  written  ex- 
pressly for  this  school,  the  closing  stan- 
zas of  which  are,  — 

"  The  very  oaks  are  greener  clad, 

The  waters  brighter  smile ; 

Oh,  never  shone  a  day  so  glad 

On  sweet  St.  Helen's  Isle ! 

"  For  none  in  all  the  world  before 
Were  ever  glad  as  we,  — 
We  're  free  on  Carolina's  shore, 
We  're  all  at  home  and  free !  " 

Never  has  that  pure  Muse,  which  has 
sung  only  of  truth  and  light,  as  the  liigh- 
est  beauty  and  noblest  art,  been  conse- 
crated to  a  better  service  than  to  write 
the  songs  of  praise  for  these  httle  chil- 
dren, chattels  no  longer,  whom  the  Sav- 
iour, were  he  now  to  walk  on  earth, 
would  bless  as  his  own. 

The  prevalent  song,  however,  heard 
in  every  school,  in  church,  and  by  the 
way-side,  is  that  of  "  John  Brown,"  which 
very  much  amuses  our  white  soldiers,  par- 
ticularly when  the  singers  roll  out,  — 

'  We  '11  hang  Jeff  Davis  on  a  sour  apple  tree !  " 


The  children  also  sang  their  own  songs, 
as,— 

"  In  de  mornin'  when  I  rise, 
Tell  my  Jesus,  Huddy  oh?  * 
In  de  mornin'  when  I  rise, 
Tell  my  Jesus,  Huddy  oh  ? 

"  I  wash  my  hands  in  de  mornin'  glory, 
Tell  my  Jesus,  Huddy  oh  ? 
I  wash  mj'  hands  in  de  mornin'  glory. 
Tell  my  Jesus,  Huddj^  oh? 

"  Pray,  Tony,  pray,  boy,  you  got  de  order, 
Tell  my  Jesus,  Huddy  oh? 
Pray,  Tony,  pray,  boy,  you  got  de  order, 
Tell  my  Jesus,  Huddy  oh  ? 

"  Pray,  Rosy,  pray,  gal,"  etc. 

Also,  — 

"  I  would  not  let  you  go,  my  Lord, 
I  would  not  let  you  go, 
I  would  not  let  you  go,  my  Lord, 
I  would  not  let  you  go. 

"Dere  's  room  enough,  dere  's  room  enough, 
Dere    's    room    enough   in    de    heab'nly 
groun', 
Dere  's  room  enough,  dere's  room  enough, 
I  can't  stay  behin'. 

''  I  can't  stay  behin',  my  Lord, 
I  can't  stay  behin', 
I  can't  staj-  behin',  my  Lord, 
I  cau't  stay  behin'. 

"  De  angels  march  all  roun'  de  trone, 
De  angels  march  all  ronn'  de  trone, 
De  angels  march  all  roun'  de  trone, 
I  can't  stay  behin'. 

"  I  can't  staj'  behin',  my  Lord, 
I  can't  stay  behin', 
I  can't  stay  behin',  my  Lord, 
I  can't  staj'  behin'. 

"  Dere  's  room  enough,"  etc. 

Other  songs  of  the  negroes  are  com- 
mon, as,  "  The  "Wrestling  Jacob,"  "  Down 
in  the  lonesome  valley,"  "  Roll.  Jordan, 
roll,"  "  Heab'n  shall -a  be  my  home." 
Russell's  "Diary"  gives  an  account  of 
these  songs,  as  he  heard  them  in  his  even- 
ing row  over  Broad  River,  on  his  way  to 
Trescot's  estate. 

One  of  the  teachers  of  this  school  is  an 
accomplished  woman  from  Philadelphia. 

*  How  d'  y'  do? 
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Another  Is  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
where  she  had  prepared  herself  for  this 
work  by  benevolent  labors  in  teaching 
poor  children.  The  third  is  a  young  wom- 
an of  African  descent,  of  olive  complexion, 
finely  cultured,  and  attuned  to  all  beau- 
tiful sympathies,  of  gentle  address,  and, 
what  was  specially  noticeable,  not  pos- 
sessed with  an  overwrought  consciousness 
of  her  race.  She  had  read  the  best  books, 
and  naturally  and  gracefully  enriched  her 
conversation  with  them.  She  had  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  Whittler;  had 
been  a  pujsil  In  the  Grammar- School  of 
Salem,  then  in  the  State  Normal  School 
in  that  city,  then  a  teacher  in  one  of  the 
schools  for  white  children,  where  she  had 
received  only  the  kindest  treatment  both 
from  the  pupils  and  their  parents,  —  and 
let  this  be  spoken  to  the  honor  of  that  an- 
cient town.  She  had  refused  a  residence 
in  Europe,  where  a  better  social  life  and 
less  unpleasant  discrimination  awaited 
her,  for  she  would  not  dissever  herself 
from  the  fortunes  of  her  people ;  and 
now,  not  with  a  superficial  sentiment, 
but  with  a  profound  purpose,  she  devotes 
herself  to  their  elevation. 

At  Coffin  Point,  on  St.  Helena  Island, 
I  visited  a  school  kept  by  a  }'oung  wom- 
an from  the  town, of  Milton,  Massachu- 
setts, "  the  child  of  parents  passed  into 
the  skies,"  whose  lives  have  both  been 
written  for  the  edification  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  She  teaches  two  schools, 
at  different  hours  in  the  aflernoon,  and 
with  difl'erent  scholars  in  each.  One  class 
had  read  through  Hillard's  Second  Pri- 
mary Reader,  and  were  on  a  review, 
reading  Lessons  19,  20,  and  21,  while  I 
was  present.  Being  questioned  as  to 
the  subjects  of  the  lessons,  they  answer- 
ed Intelligently.  They  recited  the  twos 
of  the  multiplication-table,  explained  nu- 
meral letters  and  figures  on  the  black- 
board, and  wrote  letters  and  figures  on 
slates.  Another  teacher  In  the  adjoining 
district,  a  gi-aduate  of  Harvard,  and  the 
son  of  a  well-known  Unitarian  clergyman 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  has  two 
schfols.  In  one  of  which  a  class  of  three 
pupils   was   about   finishing   Ellsworth's 


First  Progi-esslve  Reader,  and  another, 
of  seven  pupils,  had  just  finished  Hil- 
lard's Second  Primary  Reader.  Another 
teacher,  from  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  same  island,  numbers  one  hun- 
dred pupils  In  his  two  schools.  He  ex- 
ercises a  class  in  elocution,  requiring 
the  same  sentence  to  be  repeated  with 
different  tones  and  inflections,  and  one 
could  not  but  remark  the  excellent  imi- 
tations. 

In  a  school  at  St.  Helena  village,  where 
were  collected  the  Edisto  refugees,  nine- 
ty-two pupils  were  present  as  I  went 
in.  Two  ladies  were  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, assisted  by  Ned  Loyd  White,  a  col- 
ored man,  who  had  picked  up  clandes- 
tinely a  knowledge  of  reading  wliile  still 
a  slave.  One  class  of  boys  and  another 
of  girls  read  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
St.  John,  having  begun  this  Gospel  and 
gone  thus  far.  They  stumbled  a  little  on 
words  like  "  unrighteousness  "  and  "  cir- 
cumcision "  ;  otherwise  they  got  along 
very  well.  When  the  Edisto  refugees 
were  brought  here.  In  July,  1862,  Ned, 
who  Is  about  forty  or  forty -five  years 
old,  and  Uncle  Cjtus,  a  man  of  seventy, 
who  also  could  read,  gathered  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  children  Into  two  schools, 
and  taught  them  as  best  they  could  for 
five  months  until  teachers  were  provided 
by  the  societies.  Ned  has  since  receiv- 
ed a  donation  from  one  of  the  societies, 
and  is  now  regularly  employed  on  a 
salary.  A  woman  comes  to  one  of  the 
teachers  of  this  school  for  instruction  In 
the  evening,  after  she  has  put  her  chil- 
dren to  bed.  She  had  become  Interested 
In  learning  by  hearing  her  younger  sister 
read  when  she  came  home  from  school ; 
and  when  she  asked  to  be  taught,  she 
had  learned  fi-om  this  sister  the  alphabet 
and  some  words  of  one  syllable.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  adults  are,  how- 
ever, learning. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  I  visited  a  school 
on  Ladles  Island,  kept  in  a  small  church 
on  the  Eustis  estate,  and- taught  by  a 
young  woman  from  Kingston,  Massachu- 
setts. She  had  manifested  much  persist- 
ence in  going  to  this  field,  went  with  the 
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first  delegation,  and  still  keeps  the  school 
which  she  opened  in  March,  1862.  She 
taught  the  pupils  their  letters.  Sixty- 
sis  were  present  on  the  day  of  my  vis- 
it. A  class  of  ten  pupils  read  the  story 
which  commences  on  page  86th  of  Hil- 
lard's  Second  Primary  Reader.  One  girl, 
Elsie,  a  full  black,  and  rather  ungainly 
withal,  read  so  rapidly  that  she  had  to 
be  checked,  —  the  only  case  of  such  fast 
reading  that  I  found.  She  assisted  the 
teacher  by  taking  the  beginners  to  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room  and  exercising  them  up- 
on an  alphabet  card,  requiring  them  to 
give  the  names  of  letters  taken  out  of 
their  regular  order,  and  with  the  letters 
making  words,  which  they  were  expected 
to  repeat  after  her.  One  class  recited 
in  Eaton's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  ; 
and  two  or  three  scholars  with  a  rod 
pointed  out  the  states,  lakes,  and  lai-ge 
rivers  on  the  map  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  the  different  continents  on  the 
map  of  the  world,  as  they  were  called. 
I  saw  the  teacher  of  this  school  at  her 
residence,  late  in  the  afternoon,  giving  fa- 
miliar instruction  to  some  ten  boys  and 
girls,  all  but  two  being  under  twelve 
years,  who  read  the  twenty-first  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  the  story 
of  Lazaras  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St. 
John.  Elsie  was  one  of  these.  Seeing 
me  taking  notes,  she  looked  archly  at  the 
teacher,  and  whispered,  —  "  He  's  put- 
ting me  in  the  book  " ;  and  as  Elsie  guess- 
ed, so  I  do.  Tlie  teacher  was  instruct- 
ing her  pupils  in  some  dates  and  facts 
which  have  had  much  to  do  with  our 
history.  The  questions  and  answers, 
in  which  all  the  pupils  joined,  were 
these :  — 

"  Where  were  slaves  first  brought  to 
this  country  ?  " 

"  Virginia." 

"  When  V  " 

"  1620." 

"  ^Vho  brought  them  ?  " 

"  Dutchmen." 

"  Who  came  the  same  j'ear  to  Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts  ?  " 

"  Pilgrims."      <■ 

"  Did  they  bring  slaves  ?  " 


"  No." 

A  teacher  in  Beaufort  put  these  ques- 
tions, to  which  answers  were  given  in 
a  loud  tone  by  the  whole  school :  — 

"  What  country  do  you  live  in  ?  " 

"  United  States." 

"  What  State  ?  " 

"  South  Carolina." 

"  ^¥hat  island  ?  " 

"  Port  Royal." 

"  What  town  ?  " 

"  Beaufort." 

"  Who  is  your  Governor  ?  " 

"  General  Saxton." 

"  Who  is  your  President  ?  " 

"  Abraham  Lincoln." 

"  What  has  he  done  for  you  ?  " 

' '  He  's  fi"eed  us." 

There  were  four  schools  in  the  town  of 
Beaufort,  all  of  which  I  visited,  each  hav- 
ing an  average  attendance  of  from  sixty 
to  ninety  pupils,  and  each  provided  with 
two  teachers.  In  some  of  them  writing 
was  taught.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
scribe them,  as  they  were  very  much  like 
the  others.  There  is,  besides,  at  Beaufort 
an  industrial  school,  which  pieets  two  af- 
ternoons in  a  week,  and  is  conducted  by 
a  lady  fi'om  New  York,  with  some  dozen 
ladies  to  assist  her.  There  were  present, 
the  afternoon  I  visited  it,  one  hundi-ed 
and  thirteen  girls  from  six  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  all  plj'ing  the  needle,  some 
with  pieces  of  patchwork,  and  others 
with  aprons,  pillow  -  cases,  or  handker- 
chiefs. 

Though  I  have  never  been  on  the 
school-committee,  I  accepted  invitations 
to  address  the  schools  on  these  visits,  and 
particularly  plied  the  pupils  with  ques- 
tions, so  as  to  catch  the  tone  of  their 
minds ;  and  I  have  rarely  heard  children 
answer  with  mo^e  readiness  and  spirit. 
We  had  a  dialogue  substantially  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Children,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
when  you  grow  up  ?  " 

"  Going  to  work,  Sir." 

"  On  what  ?  " 

"  Cotton  and  corn,  Sir." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
corn  ?  " 
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"  Eat  It." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
cotton  ?  " 

"  SeU  it." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
money  you  get  for  it  ?  " 

One  boy  answered  in  advance  of  the 
rest,  — 

"  Put  it  in  my  pocket,  Sir." 

"  That  won't  do.  What 's  better  than 
that  ?  " 

"  Buy  clothes.  Sir." 

"  What  else  will  you  buy  ?  " 

"  Shoes,  Sir." 

"  What  else  are  you  going  to  do  with 
your  money  ?  " 

There  was  some  hesitation  at  this  point. 
Then  the  question  was  put,  — 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  Sun- 
days ?  " 

"  Going  to  meeting." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  there  ?  " 

"  Going  to  sing." 

"  What  else  ?  " 

"  Hear  the  parson." 

"  Who  's  going  to  pay  him  ?  " 

One  boy  said,  —  "  Government  pays 
him  " ;  but  the  rest  answered,  — 

"  We  's  pays  him." 

"  Well,  when  you  grow  up,  you  '11 
probably  get  married,  as  other  people 
do,  and  you  '11  have  your  little  children  ; 
now,  what  will  you  do  with  them  ?  " 

There  was  a  titter  at  this  question ; 
but  the  general  response  came,  — 

"  Send  'em  to  school.  Sir." 

"  Well,  who  '11  pay  the  teacher  ?  " 

"  We  's  pays  him." 

One  who  listens  to  such  answers  can 
hardly  think  that  there  is  any  natural 
incapacity  in  these  children  to  acquire 
with  maturity  of  yeare  the  ideas  and  hab- 
its of  good  citizens. 

The  children  are  cheerful,  and,  in  most 
of  the  schools,  well-behaved,  except  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  keep  them  from  whisper- 
ing and  talking.  They  are  joyous,  and 
you  can  see  the  boys  after  school  playing 
the  soldier,  with  corn-stalks  for  guns. 
The  memory  is  very  susceptible  in  them, 
—  too  much  so,  perhaps,  as  it  is  ahead  of 
the  reasoning  faculty. 


The  labor  of  the  season  has  interrupt- 
ed attendance  on  the  schools,  the  par- 
ents being  desirous  of  having  the  chil- 
dren aid  them  in  planting  and  cultivating 
their  crops,  and  it  not  being  thought  best 
to  allow  the  teaching  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  industrious  habits. 

A  few  freedmen,  who  had  picked  up 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  reading,  have 
assisted  our  teachers,  though  a  want  of 
proper  training  materially  detracts  fi-om 
their  usefulness  in  this  respect.  Ned 
and  Uncle  Cyrus  have  already  been 
mentioned.  The  latter,  a  man  of  earnest 
piety,  has  died  since  my  visit.  Anthony 
kept  four  schools  on  Hilton  Head  Island 
last  summer  and  autumn,  being  paid  at 
first  by  the  superintendents,  and  after- 
wards by  the  negroes  themselves ;  but  in 
November  he  enlisted  in  the  negro  regi- 
ment. Hettie  was  another  of  these.  She 
assisted  Barnard  at  Edisto  last  spring, 
continued  to  teach  after  the  Edisto  peo- 
ple were  brought  to  St.  Helena  village, 
and  one  day  brought  some  of  her  pupils 
to  the  school  at  the  Baptist  Church,  say- 
ing to  the  teachers  there  that  she  could 
carry  them  no  farther.  They  could  read 
their  letters  and  words  of  one  syllable. 
Hettie  had  belonged  to  a  planter  on  Wad- 
melaw  Island,  a  kind  old  gentleman,  a 
native  of  Rhode  Island,  and  about  the 
only  citizen  of  Charleston  who,  when 
Samuel  Hoar  went  on  his  mission  to 
South  Carolina,  stood  up  boldly  for  his 
official  and  personal  protection.  Hettie 
had  been  taught  to  read  by  his  daughter ; 
and  let  this  be  remembered  to  the  honor 
of  the  young  woman. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  the 
schools  as  they  met  my  eye.  The  most 
advanced  classes,  and  these  are  but  little 
ahead  of  the  rest,  can  read  simple  stories 
and  the  plainer  passages  of  Sciipture ; 
and  they  coidd  even  pursue  self-in- 
struction, if  the  schools  were  to  be  sus- 
pended. The  knowledge  they  have  thns 
gained  can  never  be  extii-pated.  They 
could  read  with  much  profit  a  newspaper 
specially  prepared  for  them  and  adapted 
to  their  condition.  They  are  learning 
that   the   world   is   not   bounded    north 
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by  Charleston,  south  by  Savannah,  west 
by  Columbia,  and  east  by  the  sea,  with 
dim  visidns  of  New  York  on  this  planet 
or  some  other,  —  about  their  concep- 
tion of  geography  when  we  found  them. 
They  are  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 
figures  with  which  to  do  the  business 
of  life.  They  are  singing  the  songs  of 
freemen.  Visit  their  schools ;  remem- 
ber that  a  little  more  than  a  twelve- 
month ago  they  knew  not  a  letter, 
and  that  for  generations  it  has  been 
a  crime  to  teach  their  race;  then  con- 
template what  is  now  transpiring,  and 
you  have  a  scene  which  prophets  and 
sages  would  have  delighted  to  witness. 
It  Avill  be  difficult  to  find  equal  progress 
in  an  equal  period  since  the  morning 
rays  of  Christian  truth  first  lighted  the 
hill-sides  of  Judea.  I  have  never  look- 
ed on  St.  Peter's,  or  beheld  the  glories  of 
art  which  ]\Iichel  Angelo  has  wrought  or 
traced ;  but  to  my  mind  the  spectacle  of 
these  poor  souls  struggling  in  darkness 
and  bewilderment  to  catch  the  gleams  of 
the  upper  and  better  light  transcends  in 
moral  grandeur  anj-thing  that  has  ever 
come  from  mortal  hands. 

Next  as  to  industry.  The  laborers, 
during  their  first  year  under  the  new 
system,  have  acquired  the  idea  of  owner- 
ship, and  of  the  security  of  wages,  and 
have  come  to  see  that  labor  and  slavery 
are  not  the  same  thing.  The  notion  that 
they  were  to  raise  no  more  cotton  has 
passed  away,  since  work  upon  it  is  found 
to  be  remunerative,  and  connected  with 
the  proprietorship  of  land.  House -ser- 
vants, who  were  at  first  particularly  set 
against  it,  now  generally  prefer  it.  The 
laborers  have  collected  the  pieces  of  the 
gins  which  they  destroyed  on  the  flight 
of  their  masters,  the  ginning  being  ob- 
noxious work,  repaired  them,  and  ginned 
the  cotton  on  the  promise  of  wages.  Ex- 
cept upon  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of 
camps,  where  other  labor  is  more  imme- 
diately remunerative,  and  an  unhealthy 
excitement  prevails,  there  is  a  general  dis- 
position to  cultivate  it.  The  culture  of  the 
cotton  is  voluntary,  the  only  penalty  for 


not  engaging  in  it  being  the  imposition  of 
a  rent  for  the  tenement  and  land  adjacent 
thereto  occupied  by  the  negro,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  dollars  per  month.  Both  the 
Government  and  private  indi\'iduals,  who 
have  become  owners  of  one-fourth  of  the 
land  by  the  recent  tax-sales,  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  standard  day's-work,  which 
may,  by  beginning  early,  be  performed 
by  a  healthy  and  active  hand  by  noon ; 
and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  tasks 
under  the  slave-system  on  very  many 
of  the  plantations.  As  I  was  riding 
through  one  of  Mr.  Philbrick's  fields 
one  morning,  I  counted  fifty  persons  at 
work  who  belonged  to  one  plantation. 
This  gentleman,  who  went  out  with  the 
first  delegation,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  largely  to  the  benevolent  contribu- 
tions for  the  enterprise,  was  the  leading 
purchaser  at  the  tax-sales,  and  combin- 
ing a  fine  humanity  with  honest  sagacity 
and  close  calculation,  no  man  is  so  well 
fitted  to  try  the  experiment.  He  bought 
thirteen  plantations,  and  on  these  has 
had  planted  and  cultivated  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  acres  of  cotton  where 
four  hundred  and  ninety -nine  and  one 
twelve-hundredth  acres  were  cultivated 
last  year,  —  a  larger  increase,  however, 
than  will  generally  be  found  in  other  dis- 
tricts, due  mainly  to  prompter  payments. 
The  general  superintendent  of  Port  Royal 
Island  said  to  me,  —  "  We  have  to  restrain 
rather  than  to  encourage  the  negroes  to 
take  land  for  cotton."  The  general  su- 
perintendent of  Hilton  Head  Island  said, 
that  on  that  island  the  negroes  had,  be- 
sides adequate  corn,  taken  two,  three, 
and  in  a  few  cases  four  acres  of  cotton 
to  a  hand,  and  there  was  a  general  dis- 
position to  cultivate  it,  except  near  the 
camps.  A  superintendent  on  St.  Helena 
Island  said,  that,  if  he  were  going  to  car- 
ry on  any  work,  he  should  not  want  bet- 
ter laborers.  He  had  charge  of  the  refu- 
gees from  Edisto,  who  had  been  brought 
to  St.  Helena  viEage,  and  who  had  clear- 
ed and  fenced  patches  for  gardens,  fell- 
ing the  trees  for  that  purpose. 

The  laborers  do  less  work,  perhaps, 
than  a  Yankee  would  think  they  might 
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do ;  but  they  do  about  as  much  as  he  him- 
self would  do,  after  a  residence  of  a  few 
years  in  the  same  climate,  and  when 
he  had  ceased  to  work  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Northern  habits.  Northern 
men  have  sometimes  been  unjust  to  the 
South,  when  comparing  the  results  of  la- 
bor in  the  different  sections.  God  never 
intended  that  a  man  should  toil  under  a 
tropical  sun  with  the  same  energy  and 
constancy  as  in  our  bracing  latitude. 
There  has  been  less  complaint  this  year 
than  last  of  "  a  pain  in  the  small  of  the 
back,"  or  of  "a  fever  in  the  head,"  — 
in  other  words,  less  shamming.  The 
work  has  been  greatly  deranged  by  the 
draft,  some  features  of  which  have  not 
been  veiy  skilfully  arranged,  and  by  the 
fitfulness  with  which  the  laborers  have 
been  treated  by  the  military  authorities. 
The  work  both  upon  the  cotton  and  the 
corn  is  done  only  by  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  disabled  men.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  field-work  does  not  become 
women  in  the  new  condition ;  and  so  it 
may  seem  to  some  persons  of  just  sympa- 
thies who  have  not  yet  learned  that  no 
honest  work  Is  dishonorable  in  man  or 
woman.  But  this  matter  may  be  left  to 
regulate  itself.  Field-work,  as  an  occu- 
pation, may  not  be  consistent  with  the 
finest  feminine  culture  or  the  most  com- 
plete womanliness ;  but  it  in  no  way  con- 
flicts with  virtue,  self-respect,  and  social 
development.  Women  work  in  the  field 
in  Switzerland,  the  freest  country  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  we  may  look  with  pride  on  the 
triumphs  of  this  generation,  when  the 
American  negi'oes  become  the  peers  of 
the  Swiss  peasantry.  Better  a  woman 
with  the  hoe  than  without  it,  when  she  is 
not  yet  fitted  for  the  needle  or  the  book. 
The  negroes  were  also  showing  their 
capacity  to  organize  labor  and  apply  cap- 
ital to  it.  Harry,  to  Avhom  I  referred  in 
my  second  report,  as  "  my  faithful  guide 
and  attendant,  who  had  done  for  me 
more  service  than  any  white  man  could 
render,"  with  funds  of  his  own,  and  some 
borrowed  money,  bought  at  the  recent 
tax-sales  a  small  farm  of  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  acres  for  three  hundred  and 


five  dollars.  He  was  to  plant  sixteen 
and  a  half  acres  of  cotton,  twelve  and 
a  half  of  corn,  and  one  and  a  half  of  po- 
tatoes. I  rode  through  his  farm  on  the 
10th  of  April,  my  last  day  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  one-third  of  his  crop  was  then 
in.  Besides  some  servant's  duty  to  an 
ofiicer,  for  which  he  is  well  paid,  he 
does  the  work  of  a  full  hand  on  his 
place.  He  hires  one  woman  and  two 
men,  one  of  the  latter  being  old  and  on- 
ly a  three-quai'ters  hand.  He  has  two 
daughters,  sixteen  and  seventeen  years 
of  age,  one  of  whom  is  likewise  only  a 
three-quarters  hand.  His  wife  works  also, 
of  whom  he  said,  "  She  's  the  best  hand 
I  got "  ;  and  if  Celia  is  only  as  smart 
with  her  hoe  as  I  know  her  to  be  with 
her  tongue,  Harry's  estimate  must  be 
right.  He  has  a  horse  twenty-five  years 
old  and  blind  in  both  eyes,  whom  he 
guides  with  a  rope,  —  carrying  on  farm- 
ing, I  thought,  somewhat  under  difficul- 
ties. Harry  Uves  in  the  house  of  the 
former  overseer,  and  delights,  though  not 
boastingly,  in  his  position  as  a  landed 
proprietor.  He  has  promised  to  write 
me,  or  rather  dictate  a  letter,  giving  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  his  crop.  He 
has  had  much  charge  of  Government 
property,  and  when  Captain  Hooper,  of 
General  Saxton's  staff,  was  coming  North 
last  autumn,  Harry  proposed  to  accom- 
pany him ;  but  at  last,  of  his  own  accord, 
gave  up  the  project,  saying,  "It  '11  not 
do  for  all  two  to  leave  together." 

Another  case  of  capacity  for  organiza- 
tion should  be  noted.  The  Government 
is  building  twenty -one  houses  for  the 
Edisto  people,  eighteen  feet  by  fourteen, 
with  two  rooms,  each  provided  with  a 
swinging  board-window,  and  the  roof  pro- 
jecting a  little  as  a  protection  fi-om  rain. 
The  journeymen -carpenters  are  seven- 
teen colored  men,  who  have  fifty  cents 
per  day  without  rations,  working  ten 
hours.  They  are  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  Barnwell,  a  freedman,  who  re- 
ceives twenty  dollars  a  month.  Rarely 
have  I  talked  with  a  more  intelligent 
contractor.  It  was  my  great  regret  that 
I  had  not  time  to  visit  the  village  of 
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improved  houses  near  the  Hilton  Head 
L'amp,  which  General  Mitchell  had  extem- 
porized, and  to  which  he  gave  so  much 
of  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  his  last  days. 

Next  as  to  the  development  of  manhood. 
This  has  been  shown,  in  the  first  place, 
in  the  prevalent  disposition  to  acquire 
land.  It  did  not  appear  upon  our  first  in- 
troduction to  these  people,  and  they  did 
not  seesmto  understand  us  when  we  used 
to  tell  them  that  we  wanted  them  to  own 
land.  But  it  Is  now  an  active  desire.  At 
the  recent  tax-sales,  six  out  of  forty-seven 
plantations  sold  were  bought  by  them, 
comprising  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ninety-five  acres,  sold  for  twenty-one 
hundred  and  forty-five  dollars.  In  other 
cases  the  negroes  had  authorized  the  su- 
perintendent to  bid  for  them,  but  the  land 
was  reserved  by  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  purchases  was  that  made  by  Har- 
ry, noted  above.  The  other  five  were 
made  by  the  negroes  on  the  plantations 
combining  the  funds  they  had  saved  fi-oni 
the  sale  of  their  pigs,  chickens,  and  e,a;<''s, 
and  from  the  payments  made  to  them  for 
work, —  they  then  dividing  ofi"  the  tract 
peaceably  among  themselves.  On  one 
of  these,  where  Kit,  before  mentioned.  Is 
the  leading  spirit,  there  are  twenty-three 
field-hands,  who  are  equivalent  to  eigh- 
teen full  hands.  They  have  planted  and 
are  cultivating  sixty-three  acres  of  cot- 
ton, fifty  of  corn,  six  of  potatoes,  with  as 
many  more  to  be  planted,  four  and  a 
half  of  cow-peas,  three  of  pea-nuts,  and 
one  and  a  half  of  rice.  These  facts  ai-e 
most  significant.  The  instinct  for  land 
— to  have  one  spot  on  eai'th  where  a  man 
may  stand,  and  whence  no  human  being 
can  of  right  drive  him  —  Is  one  of  the  most 
conservative  elements  of  our  nature  ;  and 
a  people  who  have  It  in  any  fair  degree 
will  never  be  nomads  or  vagabonds. 

This  developing  manhood  Is  fiirther 
seen  In  their  growing  consciousness  of 
rights,  and  their  readiness  to  defend  them- 
selves, even  when  assailed  by  white  men. 
The  former  slaves  of  a  planter,  now  at 
Beaufort,  who  was  a  resident  of  New 
York  when  the  war  broke  out,  have  gen- 


erally left  the  plantation,  suspicious  of 
his  presence,  saying  that  they  wIU  not  be 
his  bondmen,  and  fearing  that  In  some 
way  he  may  hold  them.  If  they  remain 
on  It.  A  remarkable  case  of  the  asser- 
tion of  rights  occurred  one  day  dming 
my  visit.  Two  white  soldiers,  with  a 
corporal,  went  on  Sunday  to  Coosaw  Isl- 
and, where  one  of  the  soldiers,  having  a 
gun,  shot  a  chicken  belonging  to  a  negro. 
The  negroes  rushed  out  and  wrested 
the  gun  from  the  corporal,  to  whom  the 
soldier  had  handed  It,  thinking  that  the 
negroes  would  not  take  it  from  an  offi- 
cer. They  then  carried  It  to  the  super- 
intendent, who  took  it  to  head-quarters, 
where  an  order  was  given  for  the  arrest 
of  the  trespasser.  Other  Instances  might 
be  added,  but  these  are  sufficient. 

Another  evidence  of  developing  man- 
hood appears  In  their  desire  for  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  household  life. 
The  Philadelphia  society,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  reasonable  prices,  has  a 
store  on  St.  Helena  Island,  which  Is  un- 
der the  charge  of  Friend  Hunn,  of  the 
good  fellowship  of  William  Penn.  He 
was  once  fined  in  Delaware  three  thou- 
sand dollars  for  harboring  and  assisting 
fugitive  slaves  ;  but  he  now  harbors  and 
assists  them  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
Though  belonging  to  a  society  which  is 
the  advocate  of  peace,  his  tone  Is  quite  as 
warlike  as  that  of  the  world's  people.  In 
this  store  alone  —  and  there  are  others  on 
the  Island,  carried  on  by  private  enter- 
prise —  two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  are  sold  monthly.  To  be  sure,  a 
rather  large  proportion  of  these  consists 
of  molasses  and  sugar,  "  sweetening,"  as 
the  negroes  call  It,  being  in  great  de- 
mand, and  four  barrels  of  molasses  hav- 
ing been  sold  the  day  of  my  visit.  But 
there  is  also  a  great  demand  for  plates, 
knives,  forks,  tin  ware,  and  better  cloth- 
ing, Including  even  hoop-skirts.  Negro- 
cloth,  as  It  Is  called,  osnaburgs,  russet- 
colored  shoes,  —  in  short,  the  distinctive' 
apparel  formerly  dealt  out  to  them,  as  a 
uniform  allowance,  —  are  very  generally 
rejected.  But  there  Is  no  article  of  house- 
hold-furniture or  wearing  apparel,  used 
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by  persons  of  moderate  means  among  us, 
which  they  will  not  pm-chase,  when  they 
are  allowed  the  opportunity  of  labor  and 
earning  wages.  What  a  market  the  South 
would  open  under  the  new  system  !  It 
would  set  all  the  mills  and  workshops  astir. 
Four  millions  of  people  would  become 
purchasers  of  all  the  various  articles  of 
manufacture  and  commerce,  in  place  of 
the  few  coarse,  simple  necessaries,  laid  in 
for  them  in  gross  by  the  planters.  Here 
is  the  solution  of  the  vexed  industrial 
question.  The  indisposition  to  labor  is 
overcome  in  a  healthy  nature  by  in- 
stincts and  motives  of  superior  force, 
such  as  the  love  of  life,  the  desire  to  be 
well  clothed  and  fed,  the  sense  of  secu- 
rity derived  from  provision  for  the  future, 
the  feeling  of  self-respect,  the  love  of 
faauly  and  children,  and  the  convictions 
of  duty.  These  all  exist  in  the  negro, 
in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  development. 
To  give  one  or  two  examples.  One  man 
brought  Captain  Hooper  seventy  dollars 
in  silver,  to  keep  for  him,  which  he  had 
obtained  from  seUing  pigs  and  chickens, 
—  thus  providing  for  the  future.  Sol- 
diers of  Colonel  Higginson's  regiment, 
having  confidence  in  the  same  officer, 
intrusted  him,  when  they  were  paid  off, 
with  seven  hundred  dollars,  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  him  to  their  wives,  and  this  be- 
sides what  they  had  sent  home  in  other 
ways, — showing  the  family-feeling  to  be 
active  and  strong  In  them.  They  have 
also  the  social  and  religious  inspirations  to 
labor.  Thus,  early  in  our  occupation  of 
Hilton  Head,  they  took  up,  of  their  own 
accord,  a  collection  to  pay  for  the  candles 
for  their  evening  meetings,  feeling  that  it 
was  not  right  for  the  Government  longer 
to  provide  them.  The  result  was  a  contri- 
bution of  two  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents. 
They  had  just  fled  from  their  masters, 
and  had  received  only  a  small  pittance 
of  wages,  and  this  little  sum  was  not  un- 
like the  two  mites  which  the  widow  cast 
into  the  treasuiy.  Another  collection 
was  taken,  last  June,  in  the  church  on 
St.  Helena  Island,  upon  the  suggestion 
of  the  pastor  that  they  should  share  in 
the  expenses  of  worship.     Fifty-two  dol- 


lars was  the  result,  —  not  a  bad  collec- 
tion for  some  of  our  Northern  churches. 
1  have  seen  these  people  where  they  are 
said  to  be  lowest,  and  sad  indeed  are 
some  features  of  their  lot,  yet  with  aU 
earnestness  and  confidence  I  enter  my 
protest  against  the  wicked  satire  of  Car- 

lyle. 

Is  there  not  here  some  solution  of  the 
question  of  prejudice  or  caste  which  has 
troubled  so  many  good  minds  ?  When 
these  people  can  no  longer  be  used  as 
slaves,  men  will  try  to  see  how  they  can 
make  the  most  out  of  them  as  freemen. 
Your  Irishman,  who  now  works  as  a  day- 
laborer,  honestly  thinks  that  he  hates  the 
negro ;  but  when  the  war  is  over,  he 
will  have  no  objection  to  going  South  and 
selling  him  groceries  and  household-im- 
plements at  fifty  per  cent,  advance  on 
New 'York  prices,  or  to  hiring  him  to 
raise  cotton  for  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents 
a  day.  Our  prejudices,  under  any  rea- 
sonable adjustment  of  the  social  system, 
readily  accommodate  themselves  to  our 
interests,  even  without  much  aid  from 
the  moral  sentiments. 

Let  those  who  would  study  well  this 
social  question,  or  who  in  public  trusts 
are  charged  with  its  solution,  be  most 
careful  here.  Eveiy  motive  in  the  minds 
of  these  people,  whether  of  instinct,  de- 
sire, or  duty,  must  be  addressed.  All  the 
elements  of  human  nature  must  be  ap- 
pealed to,  physical,  moral,  intellectual, 
social,  and  religious.  Imperfect  indeed 
is  any  system  which,  like  that  at  New 
Orleans,  offers  wages,  but  does  not  wel- 
coiiie  the  teacher.  It  is  of  little  moment 
whether  three  dollars  or  thirty  per  month 
be  paid  the  laborer,  so  long  as  there  is 
no  school  to  bind  both  parent  and  child 
to  civil  society  with  new  hopes  and  du- 
ties. 

There  are  some  vices  charged  upon 
these  people,  or  a  portion  of  them,  and 
truth  requires  that  nothing  be  withheld. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  good  deal  of  petty 
pilfering  among  them,  although  they  are 
faithflil  to  trusts.  This  is  the  natural 
growth  of  the  old  system,  and  is  quite 
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likely  to  accompany  the  transition  -  state. 
Besides,  the  present  disturbed  and  unor- 
ganized condition  of  things  is  not  favor- 
able to  the  rigid  "sartues.  But  inferences 
fi-om  this  must  not  be  pressed  too  far. 
When  I  was  a  private  soldier  in  Virginia, 
as  one  of  a  three-months'  regiment,  we 
used  to  hide  from  each  other  our  little 
comforts  and  delicacies,  even  our  dishes 
and  clothing,  or  they  were  sure  to  disap- 
pear. But  we  should  have  ridiculed  au 
adventurous  thinker  upon  the  character- 
istics of  races  and  classes,  who  should  have 
leaped  therefrom  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  white  men  or  all  soldiers  are  thieves. 
And  what  Inferences  might  not  one  draw, 
discreditable  to  all  traders  and  manufact- 
urers, from  the  universal  adulteration  of 
articles  of  food !  These  people,  it  Is  said, 
are  disposed  to  falsehood  In  order  to  get 
rations  and  small  benefits,  —  a  natural 
vice  which  comes  with  slavery,  and  too 
often  attends  on  poverty  without  sla- 
very. Those  of  most  demonstrative  pi- 
ety are  rarely  better  than  the  rest,  not, 
indeed,  hypocritical,  but  satisfying  their 
consciences  by  self- depreciation  and  in- 
dulgence In  emotion, — psychological  man- 
ifestations which  one  may  find  In  more 
advanced  communities.  They  show  no 
special  gratitude  to  us  for  liberating  them 
from  bonds.  Nor  do  they  ordinarily  dis- 
play much  exhilaration  over  their  new 
condition,  —  being  quite  unlike  the  Ital- 
ian revolutionist  who  used  to  put  on  his 
toga,  walk  in  the  forum,  and  personate 
Brutus  and  Casslus.  Their  appreciation 
of  their  better  lot  is  chiefly  seen  in  their 
dread  of  a  return  of  their  masters,  in 
their  excitement  when  an  attack  Is  fear- 
ed, in  their  anxious  questionings  while 
the  assault  on  Charleston  was  going  on, 
and  in  their  desire  to  get  their  friends 
and  relatives  away  from  the  Rebels,  — 
an  appreciation  of  freedom.  If  not  osten- 
tatious, at  least  sensible. 

But  away  with  such  frivolous  modes 
of  dealing  with  the  rights  of  races  to 
self-development!  Because  Englishmen 
may  be  classified  as  hard  and  conceited, 
Frenchmen  as  capricious,  Austrians  as 
dull,  and  the  people  of  one  other  nation 


are  sometimes  thought  to  be  vainglorious, 
shall  these  therefore  be  slaves  ?  And 
where  is  that  model  race  which  shall 
sway  them  all  ?  A  people  may  have 
grave  defects,  but  it  may  not  therefore 
be  rightfully  disabled. 

During  my  recent  visit,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity, on  three  different  occasions, 
to  note  carefully  Colonel  T.  W.  Hig- 
glnson's  colored  regiment,  known  as  the 
First  Regiment  of  South-Carolina  Vol- 
unteers. Major-General  Hunter's  first 
regiment  was  mainly  made  up  of  con- 
scripts, drafted  May  12th,  1862,  and  dis- 
banded August  11th,  three  months  after- 
wards, there  being  no  funds  wherewith 
to  pay  them,  and  the  discharged  men  go- 
ing home  to  find  the  cotton  and  corn  they 
had  planted  overgrown  with  weeds.  On 
the  10th  of  October,  General  Saxton,  be- 
ing provided  with  competent  authority 
to  raise  five  thousand  colored  troops,  be- 
gan to  recruit  a  regiment.  His  authori- 
ty from  the  War  Department  bore  date 
August  25th,  and  the  order  conferring  it 
states  the  object  to  be  "  to  guard  the  plan- 
tations, and  protect  the  inhabitants  from 
captivity  and  mm-der."  This  was  the  first 
clear  authority  ever  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  raise  a  negro  regiment  in  this 
war.  There  were.  Indeed,  some  ambigu- 
ous words  in  the  instructions  of  Secretary 
Cameron  to  General  Sherman,  when  the 
original  expedition  went  to  Port  Royal, 
authorizing  liim  to  organize  the  negroes 
into  companies  and  squads  for  such  ser- 
vices as  they  might  be  fitted  for,  but  this 
not  to  mean  a  general  arming  for  military 
service.  Secretary  Stanton,  though  fur- 
nishing muskets  and  red  trousers  to  Gen- 
eral Hunter's  regiment,  did  not  think  the 
authority  sufficient  to  justify  the  payment 
of  the  regiment.  The  first  regiment,  as 
raised  by  General  Saxton,  numbered 
four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  men  when 
Colonel  HIgginson  took  conamand  of  it  on 
the  1st  of  December ;  and  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1863,  it  had  Increased  to  eight 
hundred  and  forty-nine.  It  has  made 
three  expeditions  to  Florida  and  Geor- 
gia,—  one  before  Colonel  HIgginson  as- 
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sumed  the  command,  described  in  Mrs. 
Stowe's  letter  to  the  women  of  Eng- 
land, and  two  under  Colonel  Higglnson, 
one  of  which  was  made  in  January  up 
the  St.  Mary's,  and  the  other  in  March 
to  Jacksonville,  which  it  occupied  for  a 
few  days  until  an  evacuation  was  order- 
ed from  head  -  quarters.  The  men  are 
volunteers,  having  been  led  to  enlist  by 
duty  to  their  race,  to  their  kindred  still 
in  bonds,  and  to  us,  their  allies.  Their 
driU  is  good,  and  their  time  excellent. 
They  have  borne  themselves  well  in  their 
expeditions,  quite  equalUng  the  white 
regiments  in  skirmishing.  In  morale 
they  seemed  very  much  like  white  men, 
and  with  about  the  same  proportion  of 
good  and  indifferent  soldiers.  Some 
I  saw  of  the  finest  metal,  Uke  Robert 
Sutton,  whom  Higginson  describes  in  his 
report  as  "  the  real  conductor  of  the 
whole  expedition  at  the  St.  Mary's,"  and 
Sergeant  Hodges,  a  master  -  carpenter, 
capable  of  directing  the  labors  of  nu- 
merous journeymen.  Another  said,  ad- 
dressing a  meeting  at  Beaufort,  that  he 
had  been  restless,  nights,  thinking  of  the 
war  and  of  his  people,  —  that,  when  he 
heard  of  the  regiment  being  formed,  he 
felt  that  his  time  to  act  had  come,  and 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  enlist,  —  that  he 
did  not  fight  for  his  rations  and  pay,  but 
for  wife,  children,  and  people. 

These  men,  as  already  intimated,  are 
very  much  like  other  men,  easily  depress- 
ed, and  as  easily  reanimated  by  words 
of  encouragement.  Many  have  been  re- 
luctant to  engage  in  military  service,  — 
their  imagination  investing  it  with  the  ter- 
rors of  instant  and  certain  death.  But 
this  reluctance  has  passed  away  with  par- 
ticipation in  active  service,  with  the  ad- 
venture and  inspiration  of  a  soldier's  fife, 
and  the  latent  manhood  has  recovered 
its  rightful  sway.  Said  a  superintend- 
ent who  was  of  the  first  delegation  to 
Port  Eoyal  in  March,  1862,  —  a  truth- 
ful man,  and  not  given  to  rose-colored 
views,  —  "I  did  not  have  faith. in  arm- 
ing negroes,  when  I  visited  the  North  last 
autumn,  but  I  have  now.  They  will  be 
not  mere  machines,  but  real  tigers,  when 
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aroused ;  and  I  should  not  wish  to  face 
them."  One  amusing  incident  may  be 
mentioned.  A  man  deserted  from  the 
regiment,  was  discovered  hidden  in  a 
chimney  in  the  district  where  he  had 
lived,  was  taken  back  to  camp,  went  to 
Florida  in  Higginson's  first  expedition, 
bore  his  part  well  in  the  skirmishes,  be- 
came excited  with  the  service,  was  made 
a  sergeant,  and,  receiving  a  furlough  on 
his  return,  went  to  the  plantation  where 
he  had  hid,  and  said  he  would  not  take 
five  thousand  dollars  for  his  place. 

But  more  significant,  as  showing  the 
success  of  the  experiment,  is  the  change 
of  feeling  among  the  white  soldiers  to- 
wai'ds  the  negro  regiment,  a  change  due 
in  part  to  the  just  policy  of  General 
Saxton,  in  part  to  the  President's  Procla- 
mation of  January  1st,  wliich  has  done 
much  to  clear  the  atmosphere  everywhere 
within  the  army-lines,  but  more  than  all  to 
the  soldierly  conduct  of  the  negroes  them- 
selves during  their  expeditions.  I  had 
one  excellent  opportunity  to  note  this 
change.  On  the  6th  of  April,  Colonel 
Higginson's  regiment  was  assigned  to 
picket-duty  on  Port  Royal  Island,  —  the 
first  active  duty  it  had  performed  on  the 
Sea  Islands,  —  and  was  to  relieve  the 
Pennsylvania  Fifty-Fifth.  When,  after 
a  march  of  ten  miles,  it  reached  the  ad- 
vanced picket -station,  there  were  about 
two  hundred  soldiers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fifty-Fifth  awaiting  orders  to  proceed  to 
Beaufort.  I  said,  in  a  careless  tone,  to 
one  of  the  Pennsylvania  soldiers,  who  was 
looking  at  Higginson's  regiment  as  it  stood 
in  line,  — 

"  Is  n't  this  rather  new,  to  be  relieved 
by  a  negro  regiment  ?  " 

"  All  right,"  said  he.  "  They  've  as 
much  right  to  fight  for  themselves  as  I 
have  to  fight  for  them." 

A  squad  of  half  a  dozen  men  stood  by, 
making  no  dissent,  and  accepting  him 
as  their  spokesman.  Moving  in  another 
direction,  I  said  to  a  soldier,  — 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  regi- 
ment ?  " 

The  answer  was,  — 

"  AU  right.     I  'd  rather  they  'd  shoot 
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tlie  Rebels  tlian  have  the  Rebels  shoot 
me " ;  and  none  of  the  by-standers  dis- 
sented. 

As  one  of  the  negro  companies  march- 
ed off  the  field  to  picket  a  station  at  the 
Ferry,  they  passed  within  a  few  feet  of 
some  twenty  of  the  Pennsylvania  sol- 
diers, just  formed  into  line  preparatory 
to  marching  to  Beaufort.  The  counte- 
nances of  the  latter,  Avhich  I  watched,  ex- 
hibited no  expression  of  disgust,  dislike,  or 
disapprobation,  only  of  cm'iosity.  Other 
white  soldiers  gave  to  the  weary  negroes 
the  hominy  left  from  the  morning  meal. 
The  Major  of  the  Fifty-Fifth,  highest  in 
command  of  the  relieved  regiment,  ex- 
plained very  courteously  to  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson  the  stations  and  duties  of  the 
pickets,  and  proffered  any  further  aid 
desired.  This  was,  it  is  true,  an  official 
duty,  but  there  are  more  ways  than  one 
in  which  to  perform  even  an  official  du- 
ty. I  rode  back  to  Beaufort,  part  of  the 
way,  in  company  with  a  captain  of  the 
Fii-st  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  who  was 
the  officer  of  the  day.  He  said  "  he  was 
n't  much  of  a  negi'O-man,  but  he  had  no 
objection  to  their  doing  our  fighting." 
He  pronounced  the  word  as  spelled  with 
two  ^rs  ;  but  I  prefer  to  retain  the  good 
English.  Colonel  Montgomery,  who  had 
a  partly  filled  regiment,  most  of  whom 
were  conscripts,  said  that  on  his  return 
fi'om  Jacksonville  he  sent  a  squad  of  his 
men  ashore  in  charge  of  some  prisoners 
he  had  taken.  Some  white  soldiers  see- 
ing them  approach  fi'om  the  wharf,  one 
said,  — 

"  What  are  those  coming  ?  " 

"Negro  soldiers,"  (word  pronounced 
as  in  the  former  case,)  was  the  answer. 

"  Damn  'em  ! "  was  the  ejaculation. 

But  as  they  approached  nearer,  "What 
have  they  got  with  'em  ?  "  was  inquired. 

"  Why,  some  Secesh  prisoners." 

"  BuUy  for  the  negroes  !  "  (the  same 
pronunciation  as  before,)  was  then  the 
response  from  all. 

So  quick  was  the  transition,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  negroes  had  demon- 
strated their  usefulness  !  It  is,  perhaps, 
humiliating  to  remember  that  such  an 


unreasonable  and  unpatriotic  prejudice 
has  at  any  time  existed  ;  but  it  is  never 
worth  while  to  suppress  the  truth  of  his-, 
tory.  This  prejudice  has  been  effectu- 
ally broken  in  the  Free  States ;  and  one 
of  the  pageants  of  this  epoch  was  the 
triumphal  march  through  Boston,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  on  its  way  to  embark  for 
Port  Royal,  of  the  Fifty  -  Fourth  Regi- 
ment of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  the 
first  regiment  of  negro  soldiers  which  the 
Free  States  have  sent  to  the  war.  On  the 
day  previous.  May  27th,  a  far  different 
scene  transpired  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Two  black  regmients,  enlisted 
some  months  before  in  Louisiana  under 
the  order  of  Major-General  Butler,  both 
with  line  and  one  with  field  officers  of 
their  own  lineage,  made  charge  after 
charge  on  the  batteries  of  Port  Hudson, 
and  were  mown  down  like  summer's  grass, 
the  survivors,  many  with  mutilated  limbs, 
closing  up  the  thinned  ranks  and  press- 
ing on  again,  careless  of  Hfe,  and  mindful 
only  of  honor  and  duty,  with  a  sublimity 
of  courage  unsurpassed  In  the  annals  of 
war,  and  leaving  there  to  all  mankind  an 
immortal  record  for  themselves  and  their 
race. 

I  cannot  here  forbear  a  momentary 
tribute  to  Wentworth  Higginson.  Devot- 
ing himself  heroically  to  his  great  work, 
absorbed  in  its  duties,  and  bearing  his 
oppressive  responsibility  as  the  leader  of 
a  regiment  in  which  to  a  great  extent 
are  now  Involved  the  fortunes  of  a  race, 
he  adds  another  honorable  name  to  the 
true  chivalry  of  our  time. 

Homeward-bound,  I  stopped  for  two 
days  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  was  again 
among  the  familiar  scenes  of  my  soldier- 
life.  It  was  there  that  Major- General 
Butler,  first  of  all  the  generals  in  the 
army  of  the  Republic,  and  anticipating 
even  Republican  statesmen,  had  clearly 
pointed  to  the  cause  of  the  war.  At 
Craney  Island  I  met  two  accomplished 
women  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who, 
on  a  most  cheerless  spot,  and  with  every 
inconvenience,  were  teaching  the  chil- 
dren of  the  freedmen.     Two  good  men, 
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one  at  the  fort  and  tlie  other  at  Norfolk, 
were  distributing  the  laborers  on  farms 
in  the  vicinity,  and  providing  them  with 
implements  and  seeds  which  the  benev- 
olent societies  had  furnished.  Visiting 
Hampton,  I  recognized,  in  the  shanties 
built  upon  the  charred  ruins,  the  familiar 
faces  of  those  who,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war,  had  been  for  a  brief  period  un- 
der my  charge.  Their  hearty  greetings 
to  one  whom  they  remembered  as  the 
first  to  point  them  to  freedom  and  cheer 
i.hem  with  its  prospect  could  hardly  be 
received  without  emotion.  But  there  is 
no  time  to  Hnger  over  these  scenes. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  features 
in  the  condition  of  the  freedmen,  partic- 
ularly at  Port  Royal.  The  enterprise  for 
their  aid,  begun  in  doubt,  is  no  longer  a 
bare  hope  or  possibility.  It  is  a  fruition 
and  a  consummation.  The  negroes  will 
work  for  a  living.  They  will  fight  for  their 
freedom.  They  are  adapted  to  civil  so- 
ciety. As  a  people,  they  are  not  exempt 
from  the  frailties  of  our  common  human- 
ity, nor  from  the  vices  which  hereditary 
bondage  always  superadds  to  these.    As 


it  is  said  to  take  thi'ee  generations  to  sub- 
due a  freeman  completely  to  a  slave,  so  it 
may  not  be  possible  in  a  single  generation 
to  restore  the  pristine  manhood.  One 
who  expects  to  find  in  emancipated  slaves 
perfect  men  and  women,  or  to  realize  in 
them  some  fair  dream  of  an  ideal  race, 
will  meet  disappointment ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  their  nature  or  condition  to 
daunt  the  Christian  patriot ;  rather,  there 
is  everything  to  cheer  and  fortify  his 
faith.  They  have  shown  capacity  for 
knowledge,  for  free  industry,  for  sub- 
ordination to  law  and  discipline,  for  sol- 
dierly fortitude,  for  social  and  family  re- 
lations, for  religious  culture  and  aspira- 
tions ;  and  these  qualities,  when  stirred 
and  sustained  by  the  incitements  and 
rewards  of  a  just  society,  and  combining 
with  the  currents  of  om-  continental  civ- 
ilization, will,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
benevolent  Providence  which  forgets  nei- 
ther them  nor  us,  make  them  a  constant- 
ly progressive  race,  and  secure  them  ev- 
er after  fi-om  the  calamity  of  another  en- 
slavement, and  ourselves  from  the  worse 
calamity  of  being  again  their  oppress- 


NO  AND   YES. 

I  WATCHED  her  at  her  spinning  ; 
And  this  was  my  beginning 
Of  wooing-  and  of  winninsf. 


tf . 
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But  when  a  maid  opposes, 
And  throws  away  your  roses, 
You  say  the  case  forecloses. 


Yet  sorry  wit  one  uses. 

Who  loves  and  thinks  he  loses 

Because  a  maid  refiises. 

For  by  her  once  denying 
She  only  means  complying 
Upon  a  second  trying. 
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"When  first  I  said,  in  pleading, 
"  Behold,  my  love  lies  bleeding !  " 
She  heard  me  half  unheeding. 

"\Mien  afterward  I  told  her, 

And  blamed  her  growing  colder,  — 

She  dropped  upon  my  shoulder. 

Had  I  a  doubt  ?     That  quelled  it : 

Her  very  look  dispelled  it. 

I  caught  her  hand,  and  held  it. 

Along  the  lane  I  led  her, 

And  while  her  cheeks  grew  redder, 

I  sued  outright  to  wed  her. 

Good  end  from  bad  beginning  ! 
My  wooing  came  to  winning,  — 
And  still  I  watch  her  spinning. 


THE   MATHER   SAFE. 


The  service  I  was  able  to  render  an 

official  personage  connected  with  

College  in  New  England  procured  me 
access  to  the  library  belonging  to  that 
institution.  In  common  with  many  of 
my  fellow  -  citizens,  I  had  previously  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  responding  to  cir- 
culars petitioning  for  money  to  buy  books 
for  interment  in  this  choice  literary  cata- 
comb ;  nay,  I  was  even  allowed  the  satis- 
faction of  an  annual  stare  at  them  through 
an  iron  grating,  and  of  reading  a  placard 
to  the  effect  that  nobody  wa^  allowed  to 
enter  an  alcove  or  take  down  a  volume. 
As  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  generous 
donors  could  not  object  to  add  one  more 
to  the  select  half-dozen  or  so,  who,  by 
having  the  pri\ilege  of  the  shelves,  could 
really  use  the  library,  I  demanded  this 
favor  of  the  gentleman  who  desired  to 
recompense  me  for  what  I  had  done  for 
him.  The  Librarian,  who  valued  books 
as  things  capable  of  being  locked  up  in 


cells  like  criminals,  there  to  figure  nu- 
merically to  the  confusion  of  rival  insti- 
tutions, was  manifestly  distm-bed  when  I 
presented  my  credentials.  The  authori- 
t}',  however,  was  not  to  be  questioned ; 
—  I  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  library  at 
any  hour  of  the  day ;  and  I  took  care 
to  drop  a  civil  expression  to  imply  my  es- 
timation of  the  privilege  and  my  purpose 
of  eujopng  it. 

Wanting  the  leisure  to  attempt  that 
ponderous  undertaking  known  as  "  a 
course  of  reading,"  it  became  my  habit  to 
browse  about  the  building  upon  Saturday 
afternoons,  and  finally  to  establish  my- 
self, with  whatever  authors  I  had  select- 
ed, in  a  certain  retired  alcove  devoted 
to  the  metaphysicians.  This  comfortable 
nook  opens  just  behind  Crawford's  bust 

of  the  late  President  T ,  and  is  nearly 

opposite  the  famous  Mather  Safe.  As  it 
is  possible  that  I  am  addressing  some  who 
are  not  graduates  of College,  nor  fa- 
miliar with  its  library,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  a  word  of  the  history  of  the  spacious 


\ 
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HARVARD'S   HEROES 
The  stranger  who  enters  the  nave  of      the  "  squire's  pew. 


74' 


St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London  cannot 
fail  to  notice  the  superb  pulpit  which 
stands  at  the  angle  of  the  choir.  It  is 
composed  of  rare  and  costly  marbles  and 
other  precious  stones.  But,  beautiful  and 
fitting  as  it  is,  its  greatest  value  lies  in 
the  circumstance  which  placed  it  there. 
It  is  a  memorial,  the  tribute  of  afi'ection. 
It  was  erected  by  his  surviving  comrades 
in  arms  to  a  noble  officer  of  the  In- 
dian army.  Yet  this,  from  its  position 
a  KTr^ia  £f  aei,  is  only  one  among  nvmi- 
berless  like  monuments  which  the  trav- 
eller in  England  meets  at  every  turn. 
In  public  squares,  in  parish  churches,  in 
stately  cathedrals,  —  wherever  the  eye 
of  the  wayfarer  can  be  arrested,  where- 
ever  the  pride  of  country  is  most  deeply 
stirred,  wherever  the  sentiment  of  loyal- 
ty is  consecrated  by  religion,  —  the  Eng- 
lishman loves  to  guard  from  obUvion  the 
names  of  his  honored  dead.  There  is  in 
this  both  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of 
that  intense  local  pride  and  affection  by 
which  the  men  of  Great  Bi-itain  are 
bound  to  the  scenes  of  then*  early  Hves. 
"  It  wiU  never  do  for  us  to  be  beaten,"' 
said  the  Duke  at  Waterloo ;  "  think  what 
they  wlU  say  of  us  at  home ! "  —  and 
this  simple  sentence  went  straight  to  the 
heart  of  every  man  who  heard.  What 
they  will  say  at  home  is  the  prevailing 
thought  in  each  young  soldier's  heart  as 
he  goes  into  his  first  fight.  And  "  home  " 
does  not  mean  for  him  so  much  broad 
England  as  it  does  the  little  hamlet 
where  he  was  born,  the  school  where 
he  was  trained,  the  county  in  which 
his  forefathers  were  honored  in  times 
gone  by.  He  thinks  of  his  name,  hence- 
forward linked  with  a  glorious  victory, 
whispered  around  among  the  groups  who 
linger  in  the  church-yard  after  the  morn- 
ing service.  He  trusts,  that,  if  he  fall 
nobly,  there  will  be  for  him  the  memo- 
rial window  through  whose  blazoned 
panes  the  sunlight  will  fall  softly  >ctoss 


where  as  a  boy  he 
knelt  and  worshipped,  or  touch  with  a 
crimson  and  azure  gleam  the  marble 
effigies  of  his  knightly  sires  recumbent 
on  their  tombs.  Or  he  thinks  of  a  place 
among  the  lettered  names  high  up  on 
the  old  oaken  wall  of  the  school-room  at 
Winchester  or  Harrow  or  ^Vestminster, 
—  that  future  boys,  plaj-ing  where  he 
played,  shall  talk  of  him  whom  they  nev- 
er knew  as  "  one  of  ours."  For  he  is  well 
awai'e  that  he  is  making  fame  not  for 
himself  alone,  but  to  be  prized  where  he 
himself  has  been  most  loved  and  happi- 
est. 

We,  in  this  new  land  of  ours,  have 
but  a  very  faint  experience  of  the  in- 
tense working  of  such  influences  upon  a 
people  in  whom  the  local  association  and 
sentiment  are  ingrained.  We  are  but 
just  beginning  where  Englishmen  began 
eight  centuries  and  more  ago.  Hence 
om-  gloriiS-ing  of  the  past  has  been  a  lit- 
tle indiscriminate,  and  withal  has  sought 
to  commemorate  events  more  than  indi- 
viduals. But  the  last  two  years  have 
taken  us  through  one  of  those  great  peri- 
ods which,  in  their  concentrated  energ}-, 
compress  the  work  of  j'ears  into  day-e, 
and  which  mark  the  water-sheds  of  his- 
tory. The  United  States  of  1865  will 
be  as  unlike  the  same  land  in  1855  as 
the  youth  is  unlike  the  child.  Life  is 
measured  by  action,  not  duration.  The 
brilliant  epoch  of  the  first  Persian  inva- 
sion was  more  to  Greece  than  its  slum- 
bering centuries  under  Turkish  rule,  and 
"fifty  years  of  Europe"  more  "than  a 
cycle  of  Cathay."  We  shall  look  back 
upon  a  past.  We  shall  have  a  trulj- 
national  existence.  It  will  be  but  natu- 
ral, as  it  wiU  be  most  wise,  that  we  take 
heed  of  those  elements  which  have  ever 
been  so  potent  in  strengthening  national 
character.  One  of  these  has  been  brief- 
Jy.  hinted  at  above.  Yet  it  maybe  un- 
dearable  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Events  in  which  the  whole  countrv  can- 
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not  participate,  whicli  will  not  for  the 
remainder  of  tills  century  be  thought  of 
by  one  section  without  shame  and  con- 
fusion of  face,  and  which  will  only  tend 
to  keep  alive  the  sad  old  jealousies  and 
hates.  We  shall  be  very  loath  to  place 
our  monumental  columns  upon  the  fields 
of  Antietam  and  Gettysburg.  We  should 
not  tolerate  them  upon  the  slopes  of  Ma- 
nassas or  the  bluffs  of  Edwards'  Ferry. 
When  the  war  is  ended,  and  the  best 
guardian  of  our  internal  commerce  is  the 
loyalty  of  the  retm-ning  citizens  to  their 
old  allegiance,  we  shall  do  wisely  to  lev- 
el the  earthworks  of  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson.  In  the  city  where  mob- violence 
is  crushed  under  the  force  of  armed  law, 
no  one  cares  to  keep  for  a  day  the  crum- 
bling walls  and  the  shattered  barricade, 
though  they  may  have  witnessed  heroism 
as  splendid  as  Areola  or  Wagram,  for 
they  witness  also  to  a  wickedness  and 
a  terror  which  all  would  gladly  forget. 
The  only  memorial  that  a  wise  and  high- 
souled  nation  can  erect  after  this  war 
will  be  the  single  monument  which  shall 
copimemorate  the  hour  of  peace  restor- 
ed. 

But  while  we  are  debarred  from  thus 
recording  upon  tablets  more  lasting  than 
brass  the  story  of  our  mournful  triumphs 
over  erring  brethren,  we  are  doubly  bound 
in  gratitude  to  keep  green  the  memory 
of  the  men  who  have  deserved  well  of 
their  country  in  the  hour  of  utmost  need. 
We  ought  to  do  this  also  in  that  temper 
which  shall  look  most  singly  to  the  noble 
end  of  forming  heroic  traditions  for  the 
youth  of  our  future  land.  I  know  no 
place  where  this  can  be  more  fitly  car- 
ried out  than  in  New -England's  fore- 
most university.  Coeval  with  the  com- 
monwealth itself,  the  starry  roll  of  its 
heroes  links  it  with  all  the  fortunes  of 
Di'.r  history.  Men  who  sat  in  the  Long 
'Parliament,  and  who  may  have  seen  the 
'Battles  of  Worcester  and  Dunbar,  took 
their  early  degrees  upon  Harvard's  first 
Commencement-stage.  Her  sons  fought 
against  King  Philip,  were  colonels  and 
captains  in  the  "  old  French  War,"  went 
forth  in  the  days  of  Wolfe  and  Amherst, 


and  exchanged  the  lexicon  for  the  mus- 
ket in  the  eight  years'  struggle  which 
gave  to  the  Thirteen  Colonies  their  in- 
dependence. Alumni  still  survive  who 
did  military  duty  in  the  second  war  with 
England.  The  men  of  Harvard  were 
with  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista,  and  helped 
Scott  in  his  victorious  march  upon  the 
Aztec  capital.  Of  these  the  only  record 
is  in  the  annual  necrology  and  the  quaint 
Latin  of  the  "  Triennial." 

For  the  young  heroes  who  dropped 
the  oar  and  took  up  the  sword,  who  laid 
aside  the  gown  for  the  sash  and  shoulder- 
strap,  who,  first  in  the  bloodless  triumphs 
of  the  regatta  and  in  "  capital  training" 
for  the  great  race  of  life  where  literary 
and  professional  fame  are  the  prizes, 
went  forth  to  venture  all  for  honor  and 
country,  the  Alma  Mater  surely  should 
have  a  special  commemoration.  For  her 
own  sake,  because  of  her  high  responsi- 
bility in  the  education  of  "ingenuous 
youth,"  she  can  do  no  less.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  not  a  Harvard  man, 
among  all  the  loyal  thousands  of  her  sur- 
viving Alumni,  but  feels  his  heart  beat 
quicker  as  he  reads  the  story  of  her  chil- 
dren amid  their  "  baptism  of  fire."  There 
is  a  notable  peculiarity  about  this  the 
most  purely  New -England  of  our  col- 
leges, —  the  continual  recurrence  of  fa- 
mihar  patronymics.  I  take  up  the  last 
semi-annual  catalogue,  and  there  among 
the  five  hundred  names  I  can  almost 
make  out  my  own  classmates  of  twenty 
years  ago.  Abbots,  Bigelows,  Lawrences, 
Masons,  Russells,  —  they  come  with  ev- 
ery Commencement-season.  Some  fami- 
lies have  had  for  every  generation  in  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  a  representative 
in  her  halls.  There  is  a  patent  of  no- 
bility in  this,  such  peerage  as  a  repub- 
lic can  rightly  confer,  the  coronet  which 
marks  the  union  of  birth  and  worth. 
We  cannot,  we,  the  Alumni,  suffer  these 
our  brothers  to  sleep  unhonored.  Those 
who  shall  come  afler  us,  who  shall  fill  our- 
places  in  dear  Old  Harvard,  shall  oc- 
cupy our  ancient  rooms  in  Hollis  and 
Massachusetts  and  Stoughton  and  Hol- 
worthy,  have  a  right  not  only  to  count 
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the  academic  wreaths  which  have  beea 
won  in  past  days  by  their  namesakes,  but 
also  to  be  taught  the  inspiring  lesson  of 
holy  love  of  country,  of  highest  courage 
and  truth  and  soldierly  virtue. 

And  how  shall  this  be  done  ?  Let  these 
few  remaining  lines  suggest  at  least  one 
plan.  Harvard's  chief  want  is  a  hall  for 
her  Alumni,  one  worthy,  in  architecture 
and  convenience,  of  her  children's  fame, 
which  Harvard  Hall  is  not.  That  long, 
awkward  room,  very  hot  and  cramped  to 
dine  in  at  midsummer,  hotter  and  more 
cramped  still  for  the  Class-day  dances,  is 
just  fit  for  one  purpose, — the  declamation- 
exercises  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Let  us 
have  a  hall  fit  for  Commencements,  for 
Alumni  and  Phi -Beta  orations,  for  our 
annual  dinners,  worthy  of  the  "  Doctor's  " 
poems  and  the  "General's"  speeches, 
with  a  wainscot,  not  of  vulgar  plaster, 
but  of  noble  oak,  against  which  Copley's 
pictures  and  Story's  busts  may  properly 
be  placed. 

Then  let  its  windows  be  filled,  as  in 
the  glorious  halls  and  chapels  of  Eng- 
land, with  memorial  glass.  Let  one  of 
these,  if  no  more,  be  formed,  of  the  cost- 
liest and  most  perfect  workmanship  our 
art  can  compass,  to  the  memory  of  the 
Heroes  of  Harvard.  It  shall  be  the  gift 
of  every  class  which  counts  among  its 
members  one  of  these.  There,  amid 
the  gorgeous  emblazonry,  shall  be  read 
their  names,  their  academic  year,  their 
battles. 

Or,  if  this  may  not  be,  because  our 
Alma  Mater  is  still  too  poor  or  too  hum- 
ble to  offer  to  her  returning  children 
such  banqueting-place,  —  if  there  is  no 
Wykeham  or  Waynflete  or  Wolsey  to 
arch  for  us  the  high-embowed  roof,  let 
us  place  our  memorial  in  the  Library, 
along  its  shaded  alcoves  and  above  its 
broad  portals.    There  the  bright  shadows 


shall  sleep  and  pass  with  the  sliding  day, 
where  the  young  scholars  mused  and 
studied.  There  the  future  student,  as  he 
walks,  shall  read  as  noble  a  lesson  as  he 
can  glean  from  any  of  the  groaning 
shelves  and  dusty  tomes.  There  shall 
be  for  Harvard  her  Libro  d'  Oro  wherein 
she  has  written  the  names  of  her  best- 
beloved. 

Some  token  let  us  have  that  they  are 
unforgotten.  It  was  no  quarrel  of  vulgar 
ambition  in  which  they  fell.  It  was  the 
sacred  strife  for  which  the  mother  armed 
them  when  she  sent  them  forth.  For 
her  they  fought,  for  culture,  generous 
learning,  noble  arts,  for  all  that  makes  a 
land  great  and  glorious,  against  the  bar- 
barism of  anarchy  and  the  baseness  of  a 
system  founded  upon  wrong  and  oppres- 
sion. We  cannot,  indeed,  forget  them 
while  we  live  to  come  up  to  our  annual 
gathering,  and  see  the  vacant  places 
amid  famihar  ranks.  There  will  then 
be  question  and  reply,  saddening,  but 
proud.  "  He  fell  at  Port  Hudson,  cheer- 
ing on  the  forlorn  hope."  "  He  lies  be- 
neath the  forest-trees  of  Chancellorsville." 
"  He  was  slain  upon  the  glacis  of  Freder- 
icksburg." "  He  died  in  the  foul  prisons 
of  Richmond."  We  cannot  forget  them, 
and  we  would  fain  leave  the  memorial 
of  them  to  future  generations.  Their 
fame  belongs  to  Harvard ;  for  what  they 
learned  there  could  not  be  other  than 
noble,  inspiring,  manly.  Let  Harvard 
make  the  plan,  and  give  the  call,  and 
all  of  us,  fi-om  our  distant  homes  and 
according  to  our  abiKty,  will  offer  our 
gifts  with  gladness.  Let  the  graduates 
who  have  leisure  and  taste  and  means, 
and  who  are  still  dwelling  under  the 
pleasant  shades  of  the  Cambridge  elms, 
come  together  and  take  up  the  matter 
while  love  and  gratitude  and  pride  are 
fresh. 
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An  inquirmg  American  mind,  seekii^g 
the  solution  of  this  momentous  question, 
would  naturally  turn  to  Appleton's  "  New 
Cyclopedia,"  Vol.  XIV.,  page  131.  The 
inquiring  mind  would  be  enlightened  in  a 
somewhat  bewildering  manner  by  the  de- 
scription there  laid  down  of  a  httle  animal, 
some  of  whose  qualities  are  thus  set  forth 
in  the  first  article  on  the  page  indicated 
above : — 

"Roebuck.     A  small  European  deer 

of  the  genus  Capreolus The  skull 

has  a  very  small,  shallow  suborbital  pit, 
....  tear-bag  indistinct,  hoofs  narrow 
and  triangular The  color  in  sum- 
mer is  reddish  brown,  in  winter  oUve,  with 
paler  shades ;  inside  of  the  ears  fulvous, 
and  a  black  spot  at  the  angles  of  the 

mouth It  is  about  four  feet  long. 

....  The  horns  are  used  for  knife-han- 
dles  They  congregate  in  small 

families,  but  not  in  herds From 

theu'  strong  scent  they  are  easily  hunted ; 
though  they  fi'equently  escape  by  their 
speed,  doublings,  springing  to  cover,  and 

other  artifices The  roebucks  are 

represented  in  North  America  by  the  Vir- 
ginia deer." 

Inquiring  mind,  not  wishing  for  re- 
searches in  the  direction  of  Natural  His- 
tory, albeit  the  subject  of  parallehsms  is 
a  somewhat  cui-ious  study  and  in  special 
cases  infinitely  amusing,  passes  on  to  the 
next  article  in  the  Cyclopaedia. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  it  requires 
neither  fame  nor  greatness  to  excite  pub- 
lic curiosity.  A  notorious  criminal  or 
an  unusually  eccentric  lunatic  frequently 
gives  rise  to  a  larger  shai'e  of  newspaper- 
comment  and  general  discussion  than  the 
wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  mankind.  It 
must  be  weU  remembered  by  those  who 
have  read  Tom  Taylor's  Life  of  Hay- 
don  that  a  dwarf  was  attracting  thou- 
sands to  the  Egyptian  Hall  in  Piccadilly, 
London,  while  the  historical  painter,  stungfr 
to  madness  by  the  neglect  of  the  fi'ivolous 


crowd,  committed  the  hideous  and  ghast- 
ly suicide  which  threw  a  tragic  darkness 
over  the  close  of  his  strange  and  troubled 
existence.  The  desperate  and  dangerous 
frequently  succeed  in  placing  themselves 
on  a  bad  eminence,  from  which  they  are 
conspicuous  enough ;  and  if  to  be.  talked 
of  and  pointed  at  be  the  sole  object  of 
their  ambition,  they  can,  of  course,  be 
congi'atulated  on  their  success.  Vii'tue 
may  sit  in  humble  and  obscure  usefulness 
at  a  thousand  quiet  firesides,  wliile  the 
work  of  the  incendiary  may  be  seen  to 
spread  widely,  and  the  tumult  of  his  mis- 
chief be  heard  from  afar.  And  so  any 
public  man  or  politician,  whose  taste  is  so 
morbidly  depraved  and  whose  aim  in  fife 
Is  so  debased  as  to  prefer  notoriety  to  hon- 
est, useful  service,  may  revel  in  the  ques- 
tionable enjoyment  of  being  the  especial 
theme  of  pubHc  debate  and  private  con- 
versation. Hence  it  happens  that  so 
many  of  our  fellow-countrymen  are  at 
this  moment  asking  the  question  with 
which  we  head  these  pages, —  "Who  is 
Roebuck  ?  " 

An  unhappy  culprit,  who  combined 
with  an  innocent  taste  for  gi-een  peas  a 
thievish  method  of  acquiring  their  usu- 
al savory  accompaniment,  is  reported  to 
have  been  addressed  by  an  English  judge 
in  the  following  felicitous  terms  : — "  Pris- 
oner at  the  bar,  Providence  has  endow- 
ed you  with  health  and  strength,  instead 
of  which  you  go  about  the  country  steal- 
ing ducks."  Providence  has  endowed 
John  Arthur  Roebuck,  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  with  fair 
talents  and  some  power  of  speech,  instead 
of  which  (to  use  the  accurate  judicial  el- 
lipsis) he  goes  about  using  violent  and 
vulgar  words  of  menace  against  those 
who  have  never  oSended  him,  and  scat- 
tering firebrands  as  If  there  were  no  gun- 
powder anjTvhere  to  ignite  and  explode. 
This  would  be  a  mean  and  mischievous 
occupation  for  the  dullest  man  ;  but  for 
one  who  has  proved  by  his  very  failures 
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that  lie  is  not  devoid  of  intellect  or  ener- 
gy, it  is  a  monstrous  perversion  of  mental 
gifts,  even  if  they  are  small. 

A  portion  of  the  fiery  heat  of  his  na- 
ture may  be  traced,  perhaps,  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  born  at  Madras ;  but  as  on 
the  mother's  side  he  is  descended  from 
the  poet  Tickell,  the  friend  of  Addison,  it 
would  not  be  altogether  unreasonable  to 
have  expected  in  him  some  few  of  the 
amenities  of  the  literce  humaniores.  He 
soon,  however,  exchanged  the  torridli' 
scenes  of  Oriental  life  for  the  snows  of 
Canada,  where  he  received  his  educa- 
tion ;  and  when  we  remember  what  the 
bizarre  oddities  of  his  subsequent  career 
have  been,  it  might  be  interesting,  if  we 
had  the  materials  for  the  purpose,  to  in- 
quire what  that  education  was.  The  Brit- 
ish Provinces,  however,  were  not  deemed 
a  sufficiently  ample  theatre  of  action  for 
the  energy  of  the  capacious  soul  that 
dwelt  in  that  not  over-capacious  body  ; 
and  so,  at  the  age  of  twenty -three,  he 
repaired  to  England  and  commenced  his 
studies  for  the  profession  of  the  law. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1832.  He 
had,  however,  by  no  means  paid  an  ex- 
clusive attention  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
or  his  success  in  his  profession  might  have 
been  greater,  and  the  world  might  have 
had  a  good  lawyer  instead  of  a  bad  poli- 
tician. The  period  of  his  Inner-Temple 
student -life  was  a  very  stirring  time  in 
England.  Old  principles  were  dying  out, 
and  wrestling  in  death-struggle  with  new- 
er and  wider  theories  of  human  liberty 
and  human  progress.  The  young  East- 
Indian  Canadian  rushed  with  natural  im- 
petuosity into  the  arena,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  reckless  and  rioisy  debating-club 
spouters  of  the  day.  In  speaking  of  the 
Reform  Bill  at  a  meeting  at  a  tavern  in 
London,  he  said,  that,  if  the  bill  did  not 
pass,  he  for  one  should  like  to  "  wade  the 
streets  of  the  capital  knee-deep  in  blood." 
It  was  consoling  to  reflect,  even  at  the 
time,  that  the  atrocious  aspiration  was 
mitigated  by  the  reflection  that  it  would 
not  require  a  deluge  of  gore  to  reach  the 
knees  of  such  a  Zacchseus  as  Roebuck. 
"  Pretty  wicious  that  for  a  child  of  six ! " 


said  the  amiable  Mr.  Squeers  on  one  oc- 
casion ;  and  pretty  sanguinary  that,  say 
we,  for  a  rising  little  demagogue  of  thirty. 

As  England  was  at  that  time  in  a  seeth- 
ing ferment  of  excitement,  men  who  were 
unscrupulous  in  their  language  were  at 
a  premium  in  the  political  market,  and 
the  respectable  constituency  of  the  pleas- 
ant watering-place  of  Bath,  in  Somerset- 
shire, elected  the  fierce  little  man  as  their 
representative  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. This  was  a  great  start  in  life  for 
the  new-fledged  barrister,  and,  had  he 
moderated  his  overweening  vanity,  and 
studied  wisely,  and  with  some  self-abne- 
gation and  honest  adherence  to  party, 
he  might  have  risen  to  some  useful  po- 
sition, and  been  saved,  at  least,  from 
the  indignity  of  fetching  and  carrying 
for  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  from 
the  impertinence  of  intruding  himself  in- 
to the  august  presence  of  Mr.  Kinglake's 
amiable  and  virtuous  friend,  the  Emperor 
of  France.  The  English  nation  might 
then  possibly  have  pointed  to  his  portrait 
in  their  historical  gallery  as  that  of  an  ef- 
ficient public  servant  who  had  deserved 
well  of  his  country,  and  he  might  have 
escaped  a  ludicrous  immortality  as  the 
Dog  Tear-' em,  in  the  recent  admu-able 
sketch  in  "  Punch." 

But,  in  the  words  of  a  political  song, — 

"  There  weren't  no  such  luck 

For  John  A.  Eoebuck, 
And  he  thought  he  would  teach  the  whole  na- 
tion 

That  the  Tories  were  fools, 

And  the  Whigs  only  tools, 
But  Eoebuck  was  England's  salvation." 

And  he,  according  to  this  programme, 
set  himself  to  reform  the   Constitution 
and  protect  the  Colonies. 
"Nullius  addictus  j urate  in  verba  magistri," 

he  was  an  eclectic  in  politics, — acknowl- 
edged no  leader,  had  himself  no  followers. 
A  chief  without  a  party,  an  apostle  with- 
out disciples,  a  critic  without  the  merest 
ordinary  penetration,  a  cynic  whose  bit- 
terness was  not  enhvened  by  wit  or  humor, 
a  spouter  whose  arguments,  when  he  had 
any,  were  usually  furnished  fi-om  the  mint, 
John   Arthur  Roebuck  was  for  many 
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yeai'S  tliat  impersonation  of  terrific  hon- 
esty, glaring  pui-ity,  and  indignant  virtue, 
known  in  English  politics  as  an  ixde- 
PEXDEXT  member  ofParliament.  When 
pai'ty-spirit  runs  high,  and  many  party- 
men  are  disposed  to  be  unscrupulous  in 
the  measures  and  artifices  by  -which  they 
win  or  retain  place  and  power,  such  a  po- 
sition, occupied  with  judgment  and  forti- 
fied by  modesty  and  good  sense,  is  a  most 
powerful  and  a  most  beneficent  one ;  but 
it  is  useless  when  seized  on  by  one  whose 
obti-usive  egotism  and  more  than  femi- 
nine vanity  disqualify  him  for  any  serious 
or  permanent  influence  on  his  feUow-men. 
When  a  Pocket-Diogenes  rolls  his  httle 
tub  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  com- 
plains that  everybody  is  standing  between 
him  and  the  sun, — why,  in  an  assembly 
of  educated  and  sensible  men  the  sham 
is  soon  discovered,  the  pseudo-cynic  seen 
through,  and  his  affected  misanthropy  de- 
servedly gains  for  him  universal  derision 
and  scorn.  Some  years  after  he  entered 
ParHament,  !Mr.  Disraeh,  with  whom  he 
had  many  encounters,  in  which  he  was 
invariably  worsted,  made  the  House  roar 
with  laughter  by  taunting  Roebuck  with 
his  "  Sadler's  Wells  sEircasms  and  melo- 
dramatic malignities,"  and  drew  a  most 
amusing  picture  of  him  as  "a  solitary 
sentinel  pacing  round  the  deserted  cita- 
del of  his  own  opinions." 
"  He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below  " ; 
but  as  lyir.  Roebuck  has  done  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  his  only  chance  of  not 
being  utterly  forgotten,  instead  of  being 
feared  or  hated,  by  his  contemporaries, 
is  to  continue  his  work  of  mischief,  and 
merely  change  the  object  of  his  puny  at- 
tacks as  one  becomes  more  prominent 
than  another,  and  as  he  can  manage  to 
maintain  his  own  quasi -importance  by 
attaching  his  name  to  great  questions. 
He  had  no  special  dislike  for  this  coun- 
trj' ;  so  far  from  that,  he  admired  and 
praised  us,  as  by  an  extract  from  one  of 
his  books  we  will  presently  prove ;  but 
since  he  has  become  a  self-appointed 
lackey,  has  donned  imperial  livery,  and 
as  a  volunteer  does  the  dirty  work  of  des- 


pots, he  must  have  lost  all  sj'mpathy  with 
and  all  regard  for  an  independent,  free, 
and  brave  people.  We  hope  and  believe 
that  this  country  vastly  prefers  his  cen- 
sure to  his  praise,  and,  as  far  as  it  has 
leisure  at  the  present  crisis  for  any  seri- 
ous consideration  of  his  erratic  pranks, 
would  rather  have  his  enmity  than  his 
friendship.     Non  tali  auxilio  ! 

^  But  we  must  recur  to  his  inconsistent 
and  rather  uninteresting  career,  and  so 
satisfy,  and  perhaps  weary,  the  cm-iosity 
of  any  reader  who  is  still  disposed  to  ask 
the  momentous  question,  "  Who  is  Roe- 
buck ?  " 

In  1835,  he  was  appointed  the  agent 
—  the  jxiid  agent  —  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly of  Lower  Canada,  during  the  dis- 
pute then  raging  between  the  Execu- 
tive Government  and  the  House  of  As- 
sembly. As  Enghshmen  especially  plume 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  their  legislative  bodies  are  unremuner- 
ated,  it  Is  somewhat  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  this  exception  was  made  in 
John  Arthur's  favor.  As  a  precedent  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  has  not  been  follow- 
ed ;  for  It  Is  obvious  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment, however  advantageous  or  pleasant 
to  individual  members,  might  throw  grave 
suspicions  on  the  purity  of  public  men, 
and  introduce  a  wholesale  venality  into 
public  life.  If  such  a  system  Is  permit- 
ted, any  foreign  monarch  or  any  foreign 
government  may  secure  the  services  of  a 
British  senator  as  his  agent  and  repre- 
sentative. It  is  quite  appalling  to  think 
that  the  chivalrous  Earl  of  Derby  or  the 
conscientious  !Mr.  Gladstone  should  be 
shocked  by  the  offer  of  a  handsome  an- 
nual salary  paid  quarterly,  (not  deduct- 
ing the  Income-tax,)  made  by  the  Bang 
of  Dahomey  for  an  eloquent  defence  of 
his  humane  and  enHghtened  rule,  or  by 
an  equally  munificent  donative  from  the 
famous  and  merry  monarch  of  the  Can- 
nibal Islands  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  his  loyal  subjects  in  their  coploua 
consmnptlon  of  human  flesh.  We  should 
be  sorry  wantonly  to  raise  so  dreadful  a 
suspicion ;  but  if  British  M.  P.s  are  per- 
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mitted,  according  to  the  Roebuck  pre- 
cedent, to  be  PAID  agents,  why  has  not 
Southern  money  found  its  way  into  sen- 
atorial pockets  ?  Greedy  Mr.  Laird,  and 
unscrupulous,  money  -  loving  Mr.  Lind- 
say,* always  resolutely  grubbing  for  the 
main  chance,  are  perhaps  sufficiently  paid 
by  indirect,  though  heavy  gains  in  ship- 
building. Needy  Mr.  Roebuck  may 
be  salaried  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
though  there  is  nothing  to  prove,  except 
his  own  open-mouthed  and  loud-tongued 
professions  of  purity,  that  he  is  not  '■'■  paid 
agent  "  of  the  Confederate  Government. 
The  indulgence  of  the  evil  feelings  of 
malice  and  uncharitableness  may,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  recompense  him ;  and 
to  him,  perhaps,  his  virtue  may  be  its 
own  reward.  But  if  paid  agencies  are 
not  permitted,  a  very  serious  suspicion 
fastens  on  that  hard-mouthed,  rising  lord- 
ling,  Robert  Cecil,  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Sahsbury,  and  one  of  the  most  active 
and  energetic  champions  of  the  slave- 
mongers  of  the  South.  The  young  lord, 
it  is  well  known,  stepped  down  from  the 
lofty  pedestal  of  a  bad  pedigree  to  marry 
the  fair,  but  portionless  daughter  of  an 
English  judge ;  his  father  is  proverbially 
mean  and  stingy,  and  the  young  lord 
himself  proportionately  poor  ;  and  in  the 
intervals  of  his  strenuous  advocacy  of 
the  claims  of  the  Rebels  to  European 
recognition  he  laudably  ekes  out  his 
very  narrow  income  by  writing  articles 
for  the  London  newspapers  and  reviews ; 
and  rumor  says  that  he  communicates 
gossiping  letters,  full  of  piquant  and  sa- 
tirical sketches  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  two  or  three  of 
the  provincial  papers.    He  is  under  these 

*  Lindsay's  fawning,  plastic  sycophancy  is 
well  known  this  side  the  water.  After  shrewd- 
ly filling  his  coflfers  with  profits  from  North- 
ern business-transactions,  he  now  turns  about, 
kicks  his  old  friends,  who  always  half  suspect- 
ed his  knavish  propensities,  bows,  cap  in  hand, 
to  visionary  cotton-bales,  and  hopes  to  turn 
some  honest  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  by 
advocating  the  slave  -  drivers'  rebellion.  A 
"fool's  gudgeon  "  will  surely  reward  his  labo- 
rious endeavors  for  Southern  gold,  that  article 
growing  beautifully  less  every  day. 


circumstances  peculiarly  open  to  suspi- 
cion. If  the  proceeding  in  question  is  a 
usual  one,  why  does  he  not  openly  avow 
it  ?  If  it  is  unusual  or  improper,  why 
does  he  not  deny  the  soft  impeachment 
so  much  credited  both  in  this  country 
and  in  his  own  ?  It  is  really  refreshing 
to  contemplate,  that  Roebuck,  after  be- 
ing the  paid  agent  of  the  Canadian  House 
of  Assembly,  should  have  become  such  a 
purist  as  to  drag  poor  Mr.  Isaac  Butt 
before  the  notice  of  the  Commons,  and 
scream  for  censure  on  him  on  a  mere 
suspicion  that  he  had  touched  the  yellow 
and  handsome  gold  coins  of  one  of  the 
innumerable  Indian  princes  and  rajahs 
who  come  to  England  with  complaints 
of  grievances,  sometimes  real,  and  some- 
times fictitious,  against  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. 

During  the  period  of  the  "  paid  agen- 
cy" Roebuck  was  tolerably  industrious 
with  his  pen  ;  but  in  literature  and  jour- 
nalism he  proved  his  utter  incapacity  for 
joining  in  any  combined  action.  Such 
was  his  dogged  self-assertion  and  indom- 
itable egotism  that  none  of  the  ordinary 
channels  would  answer  his  purpose ;  and 
so  he  issued  a  series  of  political  papers, 
entitled  "  Pamphlets  for  the  People,"  to 
which  the  curious  may  sometimes  refer, 
but  which  have  now  lost  all  their  signifi- 
cance and  interest.  His  quarrels  with 
editors  and  publishers  were  notorious ; 
and  an  altercation  with  Mr.  Black,  the 
well  -  known  editor  of  the  "  Morning 
Chronicle,"  eventuated  in  a  duel  so  blood- 
less as  to  be  ridiculous.  David's  pebble 
did  not  reach  Goliath,  and  Goliath  was 
equally  merciful  to  David.  In  these 
pamphlets  he  violently  assailed  the  whole 
body  of,  editors,  sub  -  editors,  reporters, 
etc.,  of  most  of  the  papers  of  any  note. 
And  the  more  accustomed  he  became 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  greater 
liberties  did  he  take  with  the  conven- 
tional fairness  and  courtesy  of  debate. 
His  personality  and  scurrility  were  so  in-  ' 
discriminating  and  excessive  that  he  was 
perhaps  at  this  time  the  most  unpopular 
member  of  the  House. 

In  1837  he  lost  his  election  for  Bath, 
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but  was  reelected  in  1S41.  In  a  subse- 
quent contest  at  Bath  he  was  successfully 
opposed  by  Lord  Ashley,  the  present  Earl 
of  Shaftesbuiy.  On  this  occasion  he  ex- 
hibited even  more  than  his  usual  bad  tem- 
per and  bad  taste.  He  declined  to  ac- 
cept Lord  Ashley's  proffered  hand  ;  and 
in  the  chagrin  and  vexation  occasioned  by 
unexpected  defeat  he  uttered  a  rabid  in- 
vective against  the  Xon- Conformist  min- 
isters of  the  place,  to  whose  influence  he 
rightly  attributed  his  rival's  success.  Lord 
Ashley  was  a  well-known  philanthropist, 
and  his  consistent  support  and  patronage 
of  many  reUgious  and  charitable  societies 
had  naturally  given  him  popularity  among 
the  Protestant  clergy  of  all  denominations, 
—  a  popularity  heightened  in  the  case  of 
the  Evangelical  and  Calvinistic  ministers 
by  his  Lordship's  strict  Sabbatarianism 
and  his  belief  in  cold  dinners  on  Sunday. 
On  the  other  hand,  JNIr.  Roebuck  was 
openly  accused  of  private  professions  of 
skepticism  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  this 
report,  so  dangerous  to  the  repute  of  any 
pubHc  man  in  England,  (where  theology 
and  politics  so  frequently  cross  each  oth- 
er,) considerably  damaged  his  chance  of 
success.  Lord  Ashley,  however,  was  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  rumor;  and 
the  difference  between  the  conduct  of 
the  two  during  the  contest  was  this,  that 
Lord  Ashley  behaved  like  a  gentleman 
and  ]Mr.  Roebuck  did  not. 

During  his  retirement  into  private  life, 
after  this  defeat  in  1847,  he  Avrote  his 
work  entitled  "  The  History  of  the  Whig 
Ministry  of  1830,"  —  a  book  in  the  prep- 
aration of  which  he  is  said  to  have  receiv- 
ed considerable  and  valuable  assistance 
from  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Brough- 
am. Despite  the  aid  that  he  received,  it 
is  amusing  to  find  in  his  preface  a  char- 
acteristic vaunting  of  his  entire  difference 
with  Lord  Brougham  about  the  charac- 
ter of  King  William  lY.  "  Lord  Brough- 
am," he  writes,  "  is  accustomed  to  de- 
scribe William  TV.  as  frank,  just,  and 
straightforward.  We  beheve  him  to  have 
been  very  weak  and  very  false,  a  finish- 
ed dissembler,  and  always  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  Whig  IMuiistry  and  their  great 


measure  of  Reform."  This  is  Roebuck  all 
over.  He  would  infinitely  rather  argue 
that  white  was  black  than  quietly  coin- 
cide in  any  generally  received  opinion. 

AYhile  on  the  subject  of  his  writings,  we 
wUl  mention  the  book  in  which  he  vouch- 
safed to  praise  those  whom  he  now  so 
elaborately  vihfies.  In  1849  he  publish- 
ed an  octavo  volume  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  pages  on  "  The  Colonies  of 
England."  Speaking  (page  84)  of  the 
vast  and  rapid  progress  made  by  this 
country,  he  says  :  — 

"  We  are  led  to  inquire  by  what  ma- 
chinery, by  what  favoring  circmnstances, 
such  a  result  has  been  brought  about. 
The  people,  be  it  remarked,  are  the 
same  as  ourselves,  —  the  original  Thir- 
teen States  were  the  work  of  English- 
men. English  heads,  English  hearts, 
English  hands  brought  those  new  com- 
munities into  existence.  JJ^o  longer  con- 
nected by  government  with  us,  they  nev- 
ertheless retained  the  characteristics  of 
the  race  from  which  they  sprang,  and 
proceeding  in  the  great  work  to  which 
they  were  destined,  they  strode  across 
the  continent,  the  fairest  portion  of  which 
they  could  now  call  their  own.  In  plant- 
ing new  settlements  they  were  aided  by 
our  own  people,  —  the  very  elements  out 
of  which  we  endeavor  to  frame  colonies, 
and  with  which  we  do  produce  sickly, 
miserable  communities  that  can  only  he 
said  to  exist,  and  to  linger  on  in  a  sort  of 
half-life,  without  the  spirit  of  a  young,  or 
the  amenities  and  polish  of  an  old  com- 
munity, and,  above  all,  loithout  any  spir- 
it of  independence." 

Again,  speaking  of  colonization  in  this 
country  as  opposed  to  Canada  and  other 
English  colonies,  he  writes  (page  88)  :  — 

"  Certain  adventurous  persons,  the  '  pi- 
oneers '  of  civilization,  wishing  to  make 
new  settlements  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  upon  wild 
lands  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
made  formal  apphcation  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  at  Washing- 
ton, who,  being  bound  to  afford  all  pos- 
sible facUit^i',  thereupon  take  steps  to 
have  the  land  surveved   and  laid  out 
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into  counties,  townships,  parishes.  The 
roads  are  also  indicated,  and  at  once  the 
law  exists ;  and  security,  guarantied  by 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  im- 
mediately follows,  both  for  person  and 
propert)' ;  and  all  the  machinery  known 
to  the  Common  Law,  and  needed  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  security,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law's  decrees,  is  at  once 
adopted.  A  municipal  authority  comes 
into  existence  ;  a  court-house,  a  jaU,  a 
school-room,  arise  in  the  wilderness ;  and 
although  these  buildings  be  humble,  and 
the  men  who  exercise  authority  in  them 
may  appear  to  be  in  some  degree  rude, 
yet  is  the  law  there  in  all  its  useful  maj- 
esty. To  it  a  reverent  obedience  is  ren- 
dered ;  and  the  plain  magistrate,  who,  in 
a  hunter's  frock,  may,  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States,  pronounce  the  law's 
decree,  commands  an  obedience  as  com- 
plete and  sincere  as  that  which  is  paid  to 
the  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington,  or  to  the  ermined  judge 
who  presides  in  the  courts  of  our  Lady 
the  Queen  in  Westminster  Hall." 

This  in  1849  ;  but  what  a  very  differ- 
ent tone  has  he  thought  fit  to  adopt  now  ! 
Was  any  agency  then  expected  which 
has  not  been  forthcoming  ?  Or,  having 
degenerated  fi'om  being  a  supporter  of 
liberal  opinions  in  his  youth  to  being  the 
fond  and  fatuous  admirer  of  autocrats  in 
his  old  age,  does  he  think  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  firm  fi'iend  of 
Austrian  despotism  should  be  the  malig- 
nant assailant  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  ?  The  man 
is  consistent  in  nothing  but  his  spiteful 
vindictiveness  and  love  of  mischief.  He 
is  now  the  general  object  of  deserved 
ridicule  and  contempt  for  his  flunky- 
istic  attendance  at  the  Tuileries.  At 
the  time  of  Louis  Napoleon's  visit  to  Lon- 
don, Roebuck  raved  and  ranted  about  his 
"  perjured  lips  having  kissed  the  Queen 
of  England." 

He  has,  on  some  occasions,  put  himself 
prominently  forward,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  himself  an  Influential  member 
of  Parliament.  He  moved  the  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Whig  Government  in 
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1850,  when  the  great  debate  ensued  in 
which  the  late  Su'  Robert  Peel  made  his 
last  speech,  and  they  were  kept  in  office 
by  a  poetical  majority  of  nine.  But  the 
speech  with  which  Roebuck  introduced 
the  motion  was  entirely  eclipsed  by  the 
magnificent  declamation  of  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn,  the  present  Lord-Cliief-Justice 
of  England.  On  another  great  occasion, 
in  January,  1855,  he  brought  forward  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  motion  for  inqui- 
ry into  the  conduct  of  the  Crimean  War. 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Government  was  defeat- 
ed by  an  immense  majority,  and,  of  course, 
resigned.  Mr.  Roebuck  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry  ;  but  the  cabi- 
net that  came  in  discreetly  declined  to 
give  him  any  official  post  in  their  ranks. 
They  knew  too  well  the  terrible  uncer- 
tainty and  inconsistency  of  the  man's  con- 
duct. They  could  place  no  reliance  ei- 
ther on  his  temper  or  his  discretion.  Li 
1855  he  was  one  of  the  numerous  can- 
didates for  the  chairmanship  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Board  of  Works,  but  faQed  to 
inspire  the  electors  with  any  confidence 
in  his  capacity  for  the  post.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  became  the  chairman 
of  the  Administrative  Reform  Associa- 
tion, and  although  the  league  had  at  first 
been  highly  successful,  and  aided  much  in 
awaking  public  attention  to  the  miscar- 
riages and  mismanagement  in  the  Cri- 
mea, yet,  under  this  fatal  presidency,  it 
became  speedily  and  ingloriously  defunct. 
This  was  his  last  great  failure,  before  ab- 
dicating all  his  early  liberal  principles. 
He  has  of  late  years  endeavored  to  solace 
himself  for  the  now  In-etrievable  blun- 
ders of  his  career  by  an  exaggerated  in- 
dulgence in  his  idiosjmeratic  wayward- 
ness, paradox,  and  eccentricity.  He  is 
proud  of  being  considered  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  rath- 
er pleased  than  otherwise  at  being  assail- 
ed on  this  account.  He  affects  the  soc-Ie- 
ty  and  friendship  of  conservative  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has 
become  tolerant  of  lords.  He  may  be 
seen  sitting  next  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
indulging  In  Ill-natured  jocosities,  from 
which  his  Lordship  probably  borrows  when 
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he  indites  ill-natured  articles  for  the  mis- 
guided "  Saturday  Review."  *  He  hates 
the  Manchester  school  of  politicians,  be- 
cause their  liberality  and  their  sympathy 
■with  the  cause  of  freedom  and  civilization 
in  this  country  remind  Roebuck  of  his 
own  deflection  from  the  right  path. 

His  private  undertakings  have  not  been 
more  fortunate  than  his  public  acts.  He 
was  chairman  of  a  bank,  which  was  un- 
successful, to  say  the  least  of  it.  He  has 
been  connected  with  other  enterprises, 
which  soon  courted  and  obtained  fail- 
ure. 

What  he  has  recently  said  and  done 
in  reference  to  this  country  is  too  fresh 
in  our  memories  to  require  that  we  should 
recite  or  recapitulate  it  here.  His  past  ca- 
reer, as  we  have  reviewed  it,  may  account 
for  the  now  intolerable  acerbity  of  tem- 
per and  the  ludicrous  vanity  which  dis- 
grace him.  Never  was  a  Nemesis  more 
iust  than  that  which  has  for  the  present 
consigned  him  to  a  melancholy  obscurity. 
The  political  extinguisher  has  certainly 
dropped  upon  his  head,  and  this  burning 
and  shining  light  has  gone  out  with  an 
unpleasant  odor  into  utter  darkness. 

In  summing  up  his  character,  it  is  e^'i- 
dent  that  excessive  vanity  is  his  beset- 
ting sin.  He  is  not  too  clever  or  too 
honest  to  act  in  union  with  other  people, 
but  he  is  too  vain.  He  is  by  no  means 
too  good  for  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but 
he  is  too  conceited  and  self-opinionated 
to  condescend  to  cooperate  with  them. 
As,  at  some  of  the  minor  theatres,  a  sin- 
gle actor  may  play  an  army,  so,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Roebuck  is  a  host  in 
himself,  —  is  his  own  party,  and  leads  it. 
His  occasional  popularity  in  his  own  coun- 
try is  due  to  the  fact,  that,  in  his  own 
character,  he,  to  a  certain  extent,  repre- 

*  This  journal  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander James  Beresford  Beresford  -  Hope,  (we 
dare  not  omit  any  portion  of  this  august  name,) 
who  has  ample  means  to  enlist  the  talents  of 
reckless,  "  smart "  young  men  in  search  of  em- 
ployment for  any  work  he  may  require,  no  mat- 
ter how  unprincipled  the  job  in  hand. 


sents  and  crystallizes  a  few  of  the  good 
and  many  of  the  bad  qualities  of  Eng- 
lishmen. He  has  their  courage  and  au- 
dacity, their  independence  and  pride, 
their  generally  defiant  front  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  but  he  is  also  vain,  obsti- 
nate, bigoted,  prejudiced,  narrow  in  his 
views,  and  boastful  in  his  language.  His 
vulgar  swagger,  for  instance,  about  the 
na\y  sweeping  the  seas,  would  have  been 
condemned  here,  if  it  had  been  addressed 
by  the  most  violent  of  demagogues  to  the 
most  ignorant  of  Irish  mobs. 

We  have  heard  him  speak  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  his  palmier  days,  before 
he  was  as  decrepit  in  mind  as  he  is 
in  body.  He  had  great  fluency,  some 
power  of  invective,  and  a  vast  stock 
of  assurance.  We  listened  to  him  upon 
one  occasion,  when,  without  the  slightest 
provocation,  he  used  the  most  undignified 
personalities  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
—  to  which  Sir  Robert,  very  wisely,  nev- 
er replied. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  feel  any  pro- 
found interest  as  to  his  future.  He  has 
compared  himself  to  a  dog,  —  but,  on  be- 
half of  that  faithful  and  valued  compan- 
ion of  man,  we  protest  against  the  simil- 
itude. He  has  the  kind  of  pugnacity 
which  prompts  a  cur  or  a  puppy  to  at- 
tack a  Newfoundland  or  a  mastiff.  He 
has  not  the  fidelity  and  many  other  good 
qualities  of  the  canine  race.  At  any  rate, 
he  has  become  a  mischievous  dog,  —  and 
a  dull  dog,  —  and  will  soon  be  a  "sad 
dog." 

We  would  venture  to  suggest,  that  he 
should  at  once  be  raised  to  the  peerage, 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Tear-' em.  He 
might  then  aid  the  good  cause  of  the 
slave-mongers  of  the  South,  and  act  in 
unison  with  that  just,  generous,  moral,  and 
virtuous  nobleman,  the  Marquis  of  Clan- 
ricarde. 

We  ought  to  apologize  to  our  readers 
for  so  lengthy  an  account  of  so  unde- 
serving a  person,  —  but,  at  any  rate,  they 
ought  by  this  time  to  know  "  Who  is 
Roebuck  ?  " 
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"  He  's  my  young  Hon,  Richard  Is.  Look 
at  this  square  forehead.  You  don't  be- 
lieve in  Phrenology,  eh  ?  Well,  I  do. 
Feel  his  jaws.  Look  at  that  lady,  Sir ! 
Do  you  see  the  big,  bi-ave  eyes  of  him  ?  " 

"  His  mouth  is  like  his  mother's,"  said 
Starke,  jealously. 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes  ! .  So.  You  think  that 
is  the  best  part  of  his  face,  I  know.  It 
is  ;  as  tender  as  a  woman's." 

"  It  is  a  real  hero-face,"  said  the  young 
lady,  frankly ;  "  not  a  mean  line  in  it." 

Starke  had  drawn  the  boy  between  his 
knees,  and  was  playing  roughly  with  him. 

"  There  never  shall  be  one,  with  God's 
help,"  he  thought,  but  said  nothing. 

Richard  was  "  a  hobby"  of  Dr.  Bowd- 
ler's,  his  niece  perceived. 

"  His  very  hair  is  like  a  inane,"  he  said ; 
"  he  's  as  uncouth  as  a  young  giant  that 
don't  feel  his  strength.  I  say  this,  iVIary  : 
that  the  boy  will  never  be  J^oodish  and 
weak ;  he  '11  be  greatly  good  or  greatly 
bad." 

The  young  lady  noticed  how  intently 
Starke  listened  ;  she  wondered  if  he  had 
forgotten  entirely  his  own  God-sent  mis- 
sion, and  turned  baby-tender  altogether. 

"  What  has  become  of  your  model, 
Mr.  Starke  ?  "  she  asked. 

Dr.  Bowdler  looked  up  uneasily ;  it  was 
a  subject  he  never  had  dared  to  touch. 

"Andrew  keeps  it,"  said  Starke,  with 
a  smile,  "for  the  sake  of  old  times,  side 
by  side  with  his  lantern,  I  believe." 

"  You  never  work  with  it  ?  " 

"  No  ;  why  should  I  ?  The  principle 
has  since  been  made  practical,  as  you 
know,  better  than  I  could  have  done  it. 
My  idea  was  too  crude,  I  can  see  now. 
So  I  just  grazed  success,  as  one  may 
say." 

"  Have  you  given  up  all  hope  of  serv- 
ing your  fellows  ?  "  persisted  the  lady. 
"  You  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  very  man 
to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  against  ignorance  : 
are  you  quite  content  to  settle  down 
here  and  do  nothing  ?  " 

His  color  changed,  but  he  said  quietly,— 

"I  've  learned  to  be  humbler,  maybe. 
It  was  hard  learning.  But,"  trying  to 
speak  light'y,  "when  I  found  I  was  not 


fit  to  be  an  officer,  I  tried  to  be  as  good 
a  private  as  I  could.  Your  uncle  will 
tell  you  the  cause  is  the  same." 

There  was  a  painful  silence. 

"  I  think  sometimes,  though,''  said 
Starke,  "  that  God  meant  Jane  and  I 
should  not  be  useless  in  the  world." 

He  put  his  hand  almost  reverently  on 
the  boy's  head. 

"  Richard  is  ours,  you  know,  to  make 
what  we  will  of.  He  will  do  a  different 
work  in  life  from  any  engine.  I  try  to 
think  we  have  strength  enough  saved  out 
of  our  life  to  make  him  what  we  ought." 

"  You  're  right,  Starke,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, emphatically.  "  Some  day,  when 
you  and  I  have  done  with  this  long  fight, 
we  shall  find  that  as  many  privates  as 
captains  will  have  earned  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor." 

ISIIss  Defourchet  said  nothing ;  the  day 
did  not  please  her.  Jane,  she  noticed, 
when  evening  came  on,  slipped  up-stairs 
to  brush  her  hair,  and  put  on  a  soft  white 
shawl. 

"  Joseph  likes  to  see  me  dress  a  little 
for  the  evenings,"  she  said,  with  quite  a 
flush  in  her  cheek. 

' .  And  the  young  lady  noticed  that  S  tarke 
smiled  tenderly  as  his  wife  passed  him. 
It  was  so  weak !  in  ugly,  large  -  boned 
people,  too. 

"  It  does  one  good  to  go  there,"  said 
the  Doctor,  drawing  a  long  breath  as 
they  drove  oflT  in  the  cool  evening,  the 
shadowed  red  of  the  sun  lighting  up  the 
little  porch  where  the  machinist  stood 
with  his  wife  and  child.  "  The  unity 
among  them  is  so  healthy  and  beauti- 
ful." 

"  I  did  not  feel  it  as  you  do,"  said  Miss 
Defourchet,  drawing  her  shawl  closer,  and 
shivering. 

Starke  came  down  on  the  grass  to  play 
with  the  boy,  throwing  him  down  on  the 
heaps  of  hay  there  to  see  him  jump  and 
rush  back  undaunted.  Yet  In  all  his  rude 
romps  the  solemn  quiet  of  the  hour  was 
creeping  over  him.  He  sat  down  by 
Jane  on  the  wooden  steps  at  last,  while, 
the  boy,  after  an  Impetuous  kiss  or  two. 
curled  up  at  their  feet  and  went  to  sleep 
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The  question  about  the  model  had  stirred  "  Yes,  Joseph."                 , 

an  old  doubt  in  Jane's  heart.    She  watch-  He  gathered  up  the  boy,  holding  him 

ed  her  husband  keenly.     Was  he  think-  close  to  his  bony  chest. 

iug  of  that  old  dream  ?     Would  he  go  "  I  'd  like  to  tliink,"  he  said,  "  I  could 

back  to  it  ?  the  long  duU.  pain  of  those  atone  for  that  waste,  Jane.     It  was  my 

dead  years  creeping  thi-ough  her  brain,  fault.     I  'd  like  to  think  I  'd  earn  up 

He  looked  up  from  the  boy,  stroking  his'v  yonder  that  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Plonor 

gray  beard,  —  his  eyes,  she  saw,  full  of  ^4li^ough  him." 

teai-s.  "  GrBd  knows,"  she  said. 

"  I  was  thinking,  Jane,  how  much  of  After  tha^they  were  silent  a  long  while. 

our  hves  was  lost  before  we  found  our  They  were   thinking  of  Him  who  had 

true  work."  brousrht  the  little  child  to  them. 
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No  !  is  my  answer  from  this  cold,  bleak  ridge 
Down  to  your  valley :  you  may  rest  you  there  : 

The  gulf  is  wide,  and  none  can  build  a  bridge 
That  your  gross  weight  would  safely  liither  bear. 

Pity  me,  if  you  will.     I  look  at  you 

With  something  that  is  kinder  far  than  scorn, 

And  think,  "  Ah,  well !     I  might  have  groveUed,  too  *, 
I  might  have  walked  there,  fettered  and  forsworn." 

I  am  of  nature  weak  as  others  are  ; 

I  might  have  chosen  comfortable  ways  ; 
On'ie  from  these  heights  I  shrank,  beheld  afar, 

In  the  soft  lap  of  quiet,  easy  days. 

I  might —  (I  wiU  not  hide  it)  — once  I  might 
Have  lost,  in  the  warm  whirlpools  of  your  voice, 

The  sense  of  Evil,  the  stern  cry  of  Eight ; 
But  Truth  has  steered  me  free,  and  I  rejoice  : 

Not  with  the  triumph  that  looks  back  to  jeer 
At  the  poor  herd  that  call  their  misery  bUss  ; 

But  as  a  mortal  speaks  when  God  is  near, 
I  di'op  you  down  my  answer ;  it  is  this  :  — 

I  am  not  yours,  because  you  seek  in  me 
What  is  the  lowest  in  my  own  esteem : 

Only  my  flowery  levels  can  you  see, 
Nor  of  my  heaven-smit  summits  do  you  dream. 

I  am  not  yours,  because  you  love  yourself: 
Your  heart  has  scarcely  room  for  me  beside. 

I  could  not  be  shut  in  with  name  and  pelf; 
I  spurn  the  shelter  of  your  narrow  pride  ! 
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Not  yours,  —  because  you  are  not  man  enough 

To  grasjD  your  country's  measure  of  a  man  ! 
If  such  as  you,  when  Freedom's  ways  are  rough. 

Cannot  walk  in  them,  learn  that  women  can  ! 

Not  yours,  because,  in  this  the  nation's  need. 

You  stoop  to  bend  her  losses  to  your  gain. 
And  do  not  feel  the  meanness  of  your  deed  : 

I  touch  no  palm  defiled  with  such  a  stain  ! 

Whether  man's  thought  can  find  too  lofty  steeps 

For  woman's  scaling,  care  not  I  to  know  ; 
But  when  he  falters  by  her  side,  or  creeps, 

She  must  not  clog  her  soul  with  him  to  go. 

Who  weds  me  must  at  least  with  equal  pace 
Sometimes  move  with  me  at  my  being's  height : 

To  follow  him  to  his  more  glorious  place. 
His  purer  atmosphere,  were  keen  deUght. 

You  lure  me  to  the  valley  :  men  should  call 

Up  to  the  mountains,  where  the  air  is  clear. 
Win  me  and  help  me  climbing,  if  at  all ! 

Beyond  these  peaks  rich  harmonies  I  hear,  — 

The  morning  chant  of  Liberty  and  Law  ! 

The  dawn  pours  in,  to  wash  out  Slavery's  blot : 
Fairer  than  aught  the  bright  sun  ever  saw 

B,ises  a  nation  without  stain  or  spot. 

The  men  and  women  mated  for  that  time 

Tread  not  the  soothing  mosses  of  the  plain  ; 
Their  hands  are  joined  in  sacrifice  sublime  ; 

Their  feet  fii-m  set  in  upward  paths  of  pain. 

Sleep  your  thick  sleep,  and  go  your  drowsy  way ! 

You  cannot  hear  the  voices  in  the  air  ! 
Ignoble  souls  will  shi-ivel  in  that  day  : 

The  brightness  of  its  coming  can  you  bear  ? 

For  me,  I  do  not  walk  these  hills  alone  : 

Heroes  who  poured  their  blood  out  for  the  Truth, 

Women  whose  hearts  bled,  martyrs  all  unknown. 
Here  catch  the  sunrise  of  immortal  youth 

On  their  pale  cheeks  and  consecrated  brows ! 

It  charms  me  not,  —  your  call  to  rest  below  : 
I  press  their  hands,  my  lips  pronounce  their  vows  : 

Take  -my  life's  silence  for  your  answer  :  No  ! 
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EUGENE    DELACROIX. 


The  death  of  Eugene  Delacroix  cuts 
the  last  bond  between  the  great  artistic 
epoch  which  commenced  with  the  Bel- 
lini and  that  which  had  its  beginning 
with  the  nineteenth  century,  epochs  as 
diverse  in  character  as  the  Venice  of 
1400  and  the  Paris  of  1800.  In  him 
died  the  last  gi-eat  painter  whose  art 
was  moulded  by  the  instincts  and  tradi- 
tions that  made  Titian  and  Veronese, 
and  the  greatest  artist  whose  eyes  have 
opened  on  the,  to  him,  uncongenial  and 
freezing  life  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  our  time  we  have  a  new  ideal,  a  new 
and  maybe  a  higher  development  of  in- 
tellectual art,  and  as  great  a  soul  as  Ti- 
tian's might  to-day  reach  farther  towards 
the  reconciled  perfections  of  graphic  art : 
but  what  he  did  no  one  can  now  do ;  the 
glory  of  that  time  has  passed  away,  —  its 
unreasoning  faith,  its  wanton  instinct, 
revelling  in  Art  like  children  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  rejoicing  in  childlike  percep- 
tion of  the  pomp  and  glory  which  over- 
lay creation,  unconscious  of  effort,  in- 
different to  science,  —  all  gone  with  the 
fairies,  the  saints,  the  ecstatic  visions 
which  framed  their  poor  lives  in  gold. 
Only,  still  reflecting  the  glory,  as  eastern 
mountains  the  sunken  sun,  came  a  few 
sympathetic  souls  kindling  into  like  glow, 
with  faint  perception  of  what  had  passed 
from  the  whole  world  beside.  Velas- 
quez, Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Watteau, 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Turner,  and 
Delacroix,  kept  the  hne  of  color,  now 
at  last  utterly  extinguished.  Now  we 
reason,  now  we  see  facts;  sentiment  is 
out  of  joint,  and  appearances  are  known 
to  be  liars ;  we  have  found  the  greater 
substance ;  we  kindle  with  the  utilities, 
and  worship  with  the  aspiring  spirit  of  a 
common  humanity ;  we  banish  the  saints 
from  our  souls  and  the  gewgaws  from  our 
garments,  and  walk  clothed  and  in  our 
right  minds  in  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  noonday  hght  of  reason  and  science. 
We  are  humanitarian,  enlightened.    We 


begin  to  comprehend  the  great  problems 
of  human  existence  and  development ; 
our  science  touches  the  infinitely  re- 
moved, and  apprehends  the  mysteries  of 
macrocosmic  organism  :  but  we  have  lost 
the  art  of  painting ;  foi',  when  Eugene 
Delacroix  died,  the  last  painter  (visible 
above  the  man)  who  understood  Art  as 
Titian  understood  it,  and  painted  with 
such  eyes  as  Veronese's,  passed  away, 
leaving  no  pupil  or  successor.  It  is  as 
when  the  last  scion  of  a  kingly  race  dies 
in  some  alien  land.  Greater  artists  than 
he  Ave  may  have  in  scores ;  but  he  was  of 
the  Venetians,  and,  with  his  nearly  rival, 
Turner,  lived  to  testify  that  it  was  not 
from  a  degeneracy  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  no  more  Tintorets  and  Veroneses; 
for  both  these,  if  they  had  lived  in  the 
days  of  those,  had  been  their  peers. 

Painting,  as  the  Venetians  understood 
it,  is  a  lost  art,  because  the  mental  con- 
ditions which  made  it  possible  exist  no 
longer.  The  race  is  getting  to  that  man- 
nish stature  in  which  every  childlike  qual- 
ity is  a  shame  to  it ;  and  the  Venetian 
feehng  for  and  cultivation  of  color  are 
essentially  childlike  traits.  No  shadows 
of  optics,  no  spectra  of  the  prism  cloud- 
ed their  passionate  enjoyment  of  color 
as  it  was  or  as  it  might  be,  no  uplifted 
finger  of  cold  decorum  frightened  them 
into  gray  or  sable  gloom;  they  garbed 
themselves  in  rainbows,  and  painted  with 
the  sunset.  Color  was  to  them  a  rap- 
ture and  one  of  the  great  pursuits  of 
their  lives ;  it  was  music  visible,  and 
they  cultivated  it  as  such,  —  not  by  rule 
and  measure,  by  scales  and  opposites, 
through  theories  and  canons,  withpetfific 
chill  of  intellect  or  entangling  subtilty 
of  analysis.  Their  hves  developed  their 
instincts,  and  their  instincts  their  art. 
They  loved  color  more  than  everything, 
else ;  and  therefore  color  made  herself 
known  to  them  in  her  rarest  and  noblest 
beauty.  They  went  to  Nature  as  chil- 
dren, and  Nature  met  them  as  a  loving 
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Some  of  these  have  a  pathos  and  interest 
Tvhich  all  will  perceive,  but  the  depth  and 
tenderness  of  which  not  all  can  know. 
"The  Children's  Hour"  is  a  strain  of 
parental  love,  which  haunts  the  memory 
with  its  melody,  its  sportive,  affectionate, 
and  yearning  lay. 

"  They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 
Their  arras  about  me  entwine. 
Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  mouse-tower  on  the  Rhine. 

"  Do  you  think,  0  blue-eyed  banditti. 
Because  j'ou  have  scaled  the  wall. 
Such  an  old  moustache  as  I  atn 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all?  " 

Here,  too,  is  the  grand  ballad  of  "  The 
Cumberland,"  and  the  delicate  fancy  of 
♦'  The  Snow  -  Flakes,"  expi-essing  what 
every  sensitive  observer  has  so  often  felt, 
— that  the  dull  leaden  trouble  of  the  win- 
ter sky  finds  the  relief  In  snow  that  the 
suffering  human  heart  finds  in  expression. 
Then  there  is  "  A  Day  of  June,"  an  out- 
bm-st  of  the  fulness  of  life  and  love  in  the 
beautiful  sunny  weather  of  blossoms  on 
the   earth  and  soft  clouds   in  the   sky. 

"  0  life  and  love !  O  happy  throng 
Of  thoughts,  whose  only  speech  is  song ! 
O  heart  of  man  !  canst  thou  not  be 
Blithe  as  the  air  is,  and  as  free  ?  " 

To  this  poem  the  date  is  added,  June, 
1860. 

And  here,  at  length,  is  the  last  poem. 
We  pause  as  we  reach  it,  and  turn  back 
to  the  first  page  of  "  Outre-Mer."  " '  Lys- 
tenyth,  ye  godely  gentylmen,  and  all  that 
ben  hereyn  ! '  I  am  a  pilgrim  benighted 
on  my  way,  and  crave  a  shelter  till  the 


storm  is  over,  and  a  seat  by  the  fireside 
in  this  honorable  company.  As  a  stran- 
ger I  claim  this  courtesy  at  your  hands, 
and  will  repay  your  hospitable  welcome 
with  tales  of  the  countries  I  have  passed 
through  in  my  pilgrimage."  It  is  the  gay 
confidence  of  youth.  It  is  the  bright 
prelude  of  the  happy  traveller  and  schol- 
ar, to  whom  the  veiy  quaint  conceits  and 
antiquated  language  of  romance  are  them- 
selves romantic,  and  who  makes  himself 
a  bard  and  troubadour.  Hope  allures 
him  ;  ambition  spurs  him ;  conscious  pow- 
er assures  him.  His  eager  step  dances 
along  the  ground.  His  words  are  an  out- 
burst of  youth  and  joy.  Thirty  years 
pass  by.  What  sober  step  pauses  at  the 
AVaysIde  Inn  ?  Is  this  the  jocund  Pilgrim 
of  Outre-Mer?  The  harp  is  still  in 
his  strong  hand.  It  sounds  yet  with  the 
old  tenderness  and  grace  and  sweetness. 
But  this  is  the  man,  not  the  boy.  This  is 
the  doubtful  tyro  no  longer,  but  the  wise 
master,  honored  and  beloved.  To  how 
many  hearts  has  his  song  brought  peace  ! 
How  like  a  benediction  in  all  our  homes 
his  music  falls  !  Ah  !  not  more  surely, 
when  the  stretched  string  of  the  fuU-tun- 
ed  harp  snaps  in  the  silence,  the  cords 
of  every  neighboring  instrument  respond, 
than  the  hearts  which  love  the  singer  and 
his  song  thrill  with  the  heart-break  of 
this  last  poem  :  — 

"  O  little  feet,  that  such  long  years 
Must  wander  on  through  doubts  and  fears, 

Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load! 
I,  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin. 

Am  weaiy,  thinking  of  your  road." 
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LETTER  -TO    A    PEACE    DEMOCEAT.O 


[December, 


ADDRESSED  TO  ANDREW  JACKSON  BROWN. 


My  dear  Axdkew,  —  You  can  har 
]y  have  forgotteu  that  our  last  couversa- 
tion  on  the  national  questions  of  the  day 
had  an  abrupt,  if  not  angry,  termina- 
tion. I  very  much  feai*  that  we  both  lost 
temper,  and  that  our  discussion  degener- 
ated into  a  species  of  pohtlcal  sparring. 
You  will  certainly  agree  with  me  that 
the  great  issues  now  agitating  the  coun- 
try are  too  grave  to  be  treated  in  the 
flippant  style  of  bar-room  debate.  When 
the  stake  for  which  we  are  contending 
with  immense  armies  in  the  field  and 
powerful  navies  on  the  ocean  is  nothing 
less  than  the  existence  of  oiu*  Union  and 
the  life  of  our  nation,  it  ill  becomes  in- 
telligent and  thoughtful  men  to  descend 
to  personal  abuse,  or  to  be  bhnded  for 
one  moment  by  prejudice  or  passion  to 
the  cardinal  principle  on  which  the 
whole  controvei'sy  turns. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  there- 
fcre,  as  our  previous  discussions  have  left 
some  vital  questions  untouched,  and  as 
our  past  experience  seems  to  have  prov- 
ed that  we  cannot,  with  mutual  profit, 
compare  our  opinions  upon  these  sub- 
jects orally,  I  have  decided  to  embody 
my  sentiments  on  the  general  points  of 
diiference  between  us  in  the  form  of  a 
letter.  Knowing  my  personal  regard  for 
you,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  beheve 
me  guilty  of  intentional  discourtesy  in 
anything  I  may  say,  while  you  certainly 
will  not  be  surprised,  if  I  occasionally 
express  myself  with  a  degree  of  warmth 
which  finds  its  full  justification  in  the 
urgent  importance  of  the  questions  to 
be  considered. 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  believe  that 
anything  I  can  say  on  subjects  that 
have  so  long  engrossed  the  attention 
of  thoughtful  Americans  will  have  the 
charm  of  novelty.  And  yet,  in  view  of 
the  unwelcome  fact,  that  there  exists  to 
some  extent  a  decided  difference  at  the 


-  vr. 

ortb  aboixt  questions  m  regard  to  winch 
it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
munity of  feeling,  it  certainly  can  do  no 
harm  to  make  an  attempt,  however  fee- 
ble, to  enlist  in  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  and  good  government  at 
least  one  man  who  may  have  been  led 
astray  by  a  too  zealous  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  his  party.  As  the  success  of 
our  repubhcan  institutions  must  depend 
on  the  morality  and  intelligence  of  the 
citizens  composing  the  nation,  no  honest 
appeal  to  that  morality  and  that  intelli- 
gence can  be  productive  of  serious  evil. 

Permit  me,  then,  at  the  outset,  to  re- 
mind you  of  what,  fi-om  fii-st  to  last,  heis 
formed  the  key-note  of  all  your  oppo- 
sition to  the  war-policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. You  say  that  you  have  no  heart 
in  this  struggle,  because  Abolitionists  have 
caused  the  war, — always  adding,  that  Abo- 
litionists may  carry  it  on,  if  they  please  : 
at  any  rate,  they  shall  have  no  support, 
direct  or  indirect,  fi:'om  you.  I  have 
carefully  considered  all  the  arguments 
which  you  have  employed  to  convince 
me  that  the  solemn  responsibility  of  in- 
volving the  nation  in  this  sanguinary 
conflict  rests  upon  Abolitionists,  and 
these  arguments  seem  to  me  to  be  sum- 
med up  in  the  following  proposition : 
Before  Abolitionists  began  to  disseminate 
their  dangerous  doctrines,  we  had  no 
war ;  therefore  Abolitionists  caused  the 
war.  I  might,  perhaps,  disarm  you  with 
your  own  weapons,  by  sajing  that  be- 
fore Slavery  existed  in  this  country  we 
had  no  Abolitionists ;  but  I  prefer  to 
meet  your  argument  In  another  man- 
ner. 

Not  to  spend  time  in  considering  any 
aspect  of  the  question  about  which  we 
do  not  substantially  differ,  let  us  at  once 
ascertain  how  far  we  can  agree.  I  pre- 
sume you  will  not  deny  that  this  nation 
is,  and  since  the  twelfth  of  April,  1861, 
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lias  been,  in  a  state  of  civil  war ;  that  the 
actively  contending  parties  are  the  North 
and  the  South ;  and  that  on  the  part  of 
the  South  the  war  was  commenced  and 
is  still  waged  in  the  interest  of  Slavery. 
We  should  probably  differ  toto  ccelo  as 
to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  conflict ; 
but,  my  excellent  Andrew,  I  think  there 
are  certain  facts  which  after  more  than 
two  years'  hard  fighting  may  be  consid- 
ered fairly  established.  Whatever  may 
be  your  own  conclusions,  as  you  read 
our  recent  history  in  the  light  of  your 
ancient  and  I  hfid  almost  said  absurd 
prejudices,  I  believe  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  thinking  men  at  the  North 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  a  deHb- 
erate  conspiracy  to  overturn  this  gov- 
ernment has  existed  in  the  South  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  that  the 
proofs  of  such  a  conspiracy  have  been 
daily  growing  more  and  more  palpa- 
ble, until  any  additional  evidence  has  be- 
come simply  cumulative ;  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  the 
cause,  but  only  marked  the  culmination 
of  the  treason,  and  furnished  the  shallow 
pretext  for  its  first  overt  acts.  That  you 
are  not  prepared  to  admit  all  this  is,  I 
am  forced  to  believe,  mainly  because  you 
dislike  the  conclusions  which  must  in- 
evitably follow  from  such  an  admission. 
I  say  this,  because,  passing  over  for  the 
present  the  undoubted  fact,  that  this  na- 
tion would  have  elected  a  Democratic 
President  in  18G0  but  for  the  division 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  fur- 
ther fact,  equally  indisputable,  that 
Southern  politicians  wilfully  created  this 
division,  I  think  you  will  hardly  ven- 
ture to  deny  that  even  after  the  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  South  controlled 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Senate,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And  to  come 
down  to  a  still  later  period,  you  can  have 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  passage  of 
the  Corwiu  Amendment  disarmed  the 
South  of  any  cause  for  hostilities,  based 
on  the  danger  of  Congressional  interfer- 
ence with  Slavery  wherever  existing  by 
force  of  State  laws.  Tliere  remains, 
then,  only  one   conceivable  excuse  for 
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the  aggressive  policy  of  the  South,  and 
that  is  found  in  the  alleged  apprehension 
that  the  slaves  would  be  incited  to  open 
rebellion  against  their  masters.  But,  I 
ask,  can  any  intelHgent  and  fair-minded 
man  believe,  to-day,  that  slaveholders 
were  forced  into  this  war  by  the  fear  that 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North 
would  lead  to  a  general  slave-insurrec- 
tion? Nine -tenths  of  the  able-bodied 
Southern  population  have  been  in  arms 
for  more  than  two  years,  far  away  from 
their  plantations,  and  unable  to  render 
any  assistance  to  the  old  men,  women, 
and  children  remaining  at  home.  Tlie 
President's  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  made  public  nearly  a  year  ago, 
and  subsequent  circumstances  have  con- 
spired to  give  it  a  very  wide  circulation 
through  the  South.  And.  yet  there  has 
not  been  a  single  slave  -  insurrection  of 
any  magnitude,  and  not  one  that  has  not 
been  speedily  suppressed  and  prompt- 
ly punished.  This  fact  would  seem  to 
be  a  tolerably  conclusive  answer  to  all 
apologies  for  the  wicked  authors  of  this 
Rebellion,  drawn  from  their  alarm  for 
their  own  safety  and  the  safety  of  their 
families.  But  the  persistent  Peace  Dem- 
ocrat has  infinite  resources  at  command 
in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  his  South- 
ern alKes. 

"Destroy  his  web  of  sophistry  in  vain, 
The  creature  's  at  his  dirty  work  again." 

We  are  now  told  that  the  obedient  and 
unresisting  submission  of  tlie  slaves  proves 
that  they  are  satisfied  with  their  condi- 
tion, and  have  no  desire  to  be  free.  And 
we  are  asked  to  admit,  therefore,  that 
Slavery  is  not  a  curse,  but  an  absolute 
blessing,  to  those  whom  it  affects  most 
nearly  !  Or  we  are  pointed  to  the  mul- 
titude of  slaves  daily  seeking  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  flag,  and  are 
informed  that  slaveholders  are  contend- 
ing for  the  right  to  retain  their  property. 
As  if  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law  —  of  v/hich 
Mr.  Douglas  said,  in  one  of  his  latest 
speeches,  that  not  one  of  the  Federal 
statutes  had  ever  been  more  implicitly 
obeyed  —  did  not  afford  the  South  most 
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ample  protection,  so  long  as  It  remained 
in  the  Union ! 

Another  grievance  of  ■whicli  you  bit- 
terly complain,  another  count  in  the 
long  indictment  which  you  have  drawn 
up  against  the  Administration,  is  what 
you  denominate  its  anti-slavery  policy. 
You  disapprove  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  you  denounce  the  employ- 
ment of  armed  negroes  ;  and  therefore 
you  have  no  stomach  for  the  fight. 

But  has  not  the  President  published 
to  the  world  that  the  Proclamation  was  a 
measure  of  military  necessity  ?  and  has 
he  not  also  said  that  its  constitutionality 
is  to  be  decided  and  the  extent  and  du- 
ration of  its  privileges  and  penalties  are 
to  be  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  ?  If,  as  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  assert,  the  Proclamation  is  a 
dead  letter,  it  certainly  need  not  give 
you  very  serious  discomfort.  If  it  exer- 
cises a  powerful  influence  in  crippling 
the  energies  of  the  South,  it  surely  is 
not  among  Northern  men  that  we  should 
look  for  its  opponents.  As  to  its  future 
efficacy  and  binding  force,  shall  we  not 
do  well  to  leave  this  question,  and  all 
similar  and  at  present  purely  specula- 
tive incjuirles,  till  that  time  —  which  may 
Heaven  hasten!  —  when  this  war  shall 
terminate  in  the  restoration  of  the  Union 
and  the  acknowledged  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  ? 

And  now  a  word  about  that  formidable 
buo-bear,  the  enlistment  of  negro  soldiers. 
For  my  own  part,  I  candidly  confess  that 
I  am  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  your 
unmeasured  abuse  of  this  expedient. 
If  slaves  are  chattels,  I  can  conceive  of 
no  o-ood  reason  why  we  may  not  confis- 
cate them  as  Ptebel  property,  useful  to 
the  Rebels  in  their  armed  resistance  to 
Federal  authority,  precisely  as  we  appro- 
priate their  corn  and  cattle.  And  when 
once  confiscated,  why  should  they  not  be 
employed  in  whatever  manner  will  make 
them  most  serviceable  to  us  ?  But  you 
insist  that  they  shall  not  be  armed.  You 
might  with  equal  show  of  reason  con- 
tend that  the  mules  which  we  have  taken 
from  the  Rebels  may  be  rightfully  used 


in  ambulances,  but  must  not  be  used  In 
ammunition-wagons. 

But  if  slaves  are  not  chattels,  they  are 
human  beings,  with  brains  and  muscles, 
—  brains  at  least  intelhgent  enough  to 
comprehend  the  stake  they  have  in  this 
controversy,  and  muscles  strong  enough 
to  do  good  service  in  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  and  republican  insti- 
tutions. Is  it  wise  to  reject  their  offered 
assistance  ?  Will  not  our  foes  have  good 
cause  to  despise  our  folly,  if  we  leave  In 
their  hands  this  most  efficient  element  of 
their  power  ?  You  have  friends  and 
relatives  fighting  in  the  Union  armies. 
If  you  give  the  subject  a  moment's  re- 
flection, you  must  see  that  all  slaves 
laboring  on  the  plantations  of  their  mas- 
ters not  only  are  feeding  the  traitors 
who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  destroy 
our  country,  but,  by  relieving  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Southern  men  from 
the  necessity  of  remaining  at  home  and 
cultivating  the  soil,  are,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  as  directly  Imperlllijig  the  lives 
of  our  Union  soldiers  as  if  these  same 
slaves  with  sword  or  musket  were  serv- 
ing in  the  Rebel  ranks.  And  again, 
while  you  object  to  the  enlistment  of 
negToes,  you  are  unwilling  that  any 
member  of  your  family  should  leave 
your  household  and  expose  himself  to 
the  many  hazards  of  war.  Now  Is  it  not 
too  plain  for  argument,  that  every  ne- 
gro who  is  enrolled  in  our  army  pre- 
vents, by  just  that  unit,  the  necessity  of 
sending  one  Northern  white  soldier  Into 
the  field  ? 

But  will  the  slaves  consent  to  enlist  ? 
Let  the  thousands  who  have  forced  their 
way  to  Union  camps, 

"  Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 
Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire," 

tracked  by  blood-hounds,  and  by  their 
inhuman  oppressors  more  savage  than 
blood-hounds,  answer  the  insulting  in- 
quiry. Are  they  brave  ?  Will  they 
fight  for  the  cause  which  they  have  dared 
so  many  dangers  to  espouse  ?  I  point 
you  to  the  bloody  records  of  Yicksburg, 
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Millikcn's  Bend,  Port  Hadson,  and  Fort 
Wagner ;  I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
every  Union  officer  under  whom  black 
soldiers  have  fought,  as  the  most  fitting 
reply  to  such  questions.  Shame  on  the 
miserable  sneer,  that  we  are  spending 
the  money  and  shedding  the  blood  of 
■white  men  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  ne- 
gro !  Blush  for  your  own  unmanly  and 
ungenerous  prejudices,  and  ask  yourself 
whether  future  history  will  not  pronounce 
the  black  man,  morally,  not  only  your 
equal,  but  your  superior,  when  it  is  found 
recorded,  that,  denied  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship, long  prosci-ibed,  persecuted,  and 
enslaved,  he  was  yet  willing,  and  even 
eager,  to  save  the  life  of  your  brother  on 
the  battle-field,  and  to  preserve  you  in 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  your  prop- 
erty at  home.  Is  the  efficient  aid  of  such 
men  to  be  rejected  ?  Is  their  noble  self- 
sacrifice  to  be  slighted  ?  Shall  we,  un- 
der the  contemptible  pretext,  that  this 
war  must  be  waged  —  if  waged  at  all  — 
for  the  benefit  of  the  white  race,  deprive 
negroes  of  an  opportunity  to  risk  their 
lives  to  maintain  a  government  which 
has  never  protected  them,  and  a  Consti- 
tution which  has  been  practically  inter- 
preted in  such  a  manner  as  to  recognize 
and  sanction  their  servitude  ?  Do  not, 
I  implore  you,  answer  these  inquiries  by 
that  easy,  but  infamous  taunt,  so  con- 
stantly on  the  lips  of  unscrupulous  poli- 
ticians in  your  party,  —  "  Here  comes 
the  inevitable  nigger  again  !  "  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  the  awful  and  too  long  un- 
avenged sufferings  of  the  slave  must  be 
inevitable,  while  Slavery  exists,  that  these 
questions  must  sooner  or  later  be  asked 
and  answered,  and  that  your  political 
upholding  of  such  a  system  becomes  a 
monstrous  crime  against  humanity. 

After  all,  my  dear  Andrew,  why  are 
you  so  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  Sla- 
very ?  You  certainly  can  have  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  peculiar  and  patri- 
archal institution.  You  are  too  skilful 
a  financier  ever  to  have  invested  a  sin- 
gle dollar  in  that  fugacious  wealth  which 
so  often  takes  to  its  legs  and  runs  away. 
Jfor  does  your  unwillingness  to  listen  to 


any  expression  of  anti-slavery  sentiment 
arise  from  affection  for  or  real  sympathy 
with  Slavery,  on  moral  grounds.  In- 
deed, I  have  more  than  once  been  ex- 
ceedingly refreshed  in  spirit  at  observing 
the  sincere  and  hearty  contempt  with 
which  you  have  treated  what  is  blasphe- 
mously called  the  BIbhcal  argument  in 
favor  of  human  bondage.  The  pleasing 
precedent  of  Abraham  has  not  seduced 
you,  nor  has  the  happy  lot  of  the  more 
modern  Oneslmus  quieted  all  your  con- 
scientious scruples.  You  have  never 
failed,  in  private  conversation,  to  con- 
demn the  advocates  of  Slavery  on  wha,t- 
ever  grounds  they  have  rested  its  de- 
fence, nor  have  you  ever  ceased  to 
dejalore  its  existence  in  our  country. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  admit  that 
you  have  invariably  resisted  all  attempts 
to  apply  any  practical  check  or  remedy 
to  the  great  and  growing  evil,  stoutly 
maintaining  that  it  was  a  local  insti- 
tution, and  that  we  of  the  North  had 
no  right  to  meddle  with  It.  I  am  well 
aware  that  you  have  stigmatized  every 
effort  to  awaken  public  attention  to  its 
nature  and  tendency,  or  to  point  out 
methods,  more  or  less  available,  of  abol- 
ishing the  system,  as  unconstitutional, 
incendiary,  and  quixotic.  I  concede 
that  your  indignation  has  always  been 
in  the  abstract,  and  your  zeal  eminent- 
ly conservative.  Yet,  as  a  moral  man, 
with  a  New-England  training,  and  a 
general  disposition  to  Indorse  those  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  New  England 
what  she  is,  you  will  not  deny,  that, 
In  a  harmless  and  inoffensive  way,  you 
have  been  anti-slavery  in  your  opinioES 

But,  once  more,  my  fi-iend,  have  yon 
any  reason  to  be  attached  to  Slavery  on 
political  grounds  ?  You  have  always  been 
an  earnest  and  uncompromising  Dem- 
ocrat. You  have  ahvays  professed  to 
believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  political 
conventions  and  the  sacred  obligation 
of  political  platforms.-  You  have  never 
failed  to  repudiate  any  effort  to  influ- 
ence party  action  by  moral  considerations. 
Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
you  must  have  selected  as  your  model 
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that  sturdy  old  Democratic  deacon  in 
New  Hampsliire,  who  said  that  "  poli- 
tics was  one  thing,  and  religion  was  an- 
other." You  have  never  hesitated  to 
suppoi't  any  candidate,  or  to  uphold  any 
measure,  dictated  by  the  wisdom  or  the 
wickedness  of  your  party.  Although 
you  must  have  observed,  that,  with  oc- 
casional and  infrequent  eddies  of  opin- 
ion, the  current  of  its  poUtical  progress 
has  been  steadily  carrying  the  Northern 
Democracy  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  example  and  the  doctrines  of 
Jefferson,  you  have  surrendered  your- 
self to  the  evil  influence  without  a 
twinge  of  remorse  or  a  sigh  of  regret. 
You  have  submitted  to  the  insolent  de- 
mands of  Southern  politicians  with  such 
prompt  and  easy  acquiescence,  that  many 
of  your  oldest  friends  have  mourned  over 
your  lost  manhood,  and  sadly  abandoned 
you  to  the  worship  of  your  ugly  and  ob- 
scene idol.  A  Northern  man,  descended 
from  the  best  Puritan  stock,  surrounded 
from  childhood  by  institutions  really  free, 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  free  thought, 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  free  speech,  you 
have  deliberately  allied  yourself  to  a  par- 
ty which  has  owed  its  long-continued  po- 
litical supremacy  to  the  practical  denial 
of  these  inestimable  privileges.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  Andrew,  what  have  you  gain- 
ed by  it  ?  Undoubtedly,  the  seed  thus 
sown  in  dishonor  soon  ripened  into  an 
abundant  harvest  of  fat  offices  and  rapid 
promotions.  But  winter  —  the  winter 
of  your  discontent  —  has  followed  this 
harvest.  Circumstances  quite  beyond 
your  control  have  utterly  demohshed  the 
political  combination  which  was  once 
your  peculiar  pride.  You  have  hved 
to  see  the  Dagon  before  which  you  and 
your  friends  have  for  so  many  years 
eheertully  prostrated  yourselves  fall  to 
the  gi'ound,  and  lie  a  helpless,  hopeless 
ruin  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  temple 
where  it  lately  stood  defiant  and  dominant. 
Have  you  ever  had  the  curiosity  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  this  disaster  ?  It 
is  a  curiosity  which  can  be  easily  grati- 
fied. The  Democratic  party  was  killed 
in  cold  blood  by  Southern  traitors.   There 


never  was  a  more  causeless,  malicious,  or 
mahgnant  murder.  The  fool  in  the  fable 
who  gained  an  unenviable  notoriety  by 
killins:  the  aoose  which  laid  golden  efrss, 
Balaam,  who,  but  for  angelic  interposi- 
tion, would  have  slain  his  faithful  ass, 
were  praiseworthy  in  comparison.  Well 
might  any  one  of  the  Northern  victims 
of  this  cruel  outrage  have  exclaimed,  in 
the  language  of  Balaam's  long-eared  ser- 
vant, "  Am  not  I  thine  ass,  upon  which 
thou  hast  ridden  ever  since  I  was  thine 
unto  to  this  day  ?  was  I  ever  wont  to  do 
so  unto  thee  ?  "  And  the  modern,  like 
the  ancient  Balaam,  must  have  answer- 
ed, "  Nay." 

But,  alas  for  Northern  manhood,  alas 
for  human  nature  corrupted  by  long  pos- 
session of  political  power,  after  a  short- 
lived, though,  let  us  hope,  sincere  out- 
burst of  indignation,  followed  by  pro- 
tests and  remonstrances,  growing  daily 
milder  and  more  moderate,  the  Northern 
Democracy  now  begs  permission  to  return 
once  more  to  its  former  servitude,  and 
would  gladly  peril  the  permanence  of 
the  Union,  to  hug  again  the  fetters 
which  it  has  so  patiently  and  so  profit- 
ably worn. 

Lay  aside  party  prejudice,  for  one  mo- 
ment, my  dear  Andrew,  and  tell  me  if 
the  world  ever  saw  a  more  humiliating 
spectacle.  Slighted,  spurned,  spit  upon 
by  their  ancient  allies,  compelled  to 
bear  the  odium  of  an  aggressive  and  of- 
fensive pro-slavery  policy,  tamely  con- 
senting to  a  denial  of  the  dearest  human 
rights  and  the  plainest  principles  of  nat- 
ural justice,  rewarded  only  by  a  share 
in  the  Federal  offices,  and  punished  by  the 
contempt  of  all  who,  at  home  or  abroad, 
intelligently  and  unselfishly  studied  the 
problem  of  our  republican  institutions, 
the  Northern  Democracy  found  them- 
selves, at  the  most  critical  period  of  our 
national  history,  abandoned  by  the  mas- 
ters whom  they  had  faithfully  served, 
and  whom  many  were  Avilling  to  follow 
to  a  depth  of  degradation  which  could 
have  no  lower  deep.  And  yet,  when 
thus  freed  from  their  long  slavery  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  their  oppressors,  we 
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bear  them  to-day  clamoring  for  tlie  privi- 
lege of  Avearing  anew  the  accustomed 
yoke,  and  feeling  again  the  familiar  lash ! 
Are  these  white  men,  with  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  the  fair  fame 
of  this  country  in  their  keeping  ?  Why, 
if  the  most  abject  slave  that  ever  toiled 
on  a  Southern  plantation,  cast  oif  by  his 
master  and  compelled  to  claim  the  rights 
of  a  freeman,  should,  of  his  own  deliber- 
ate choice,  elect  to  return  to  his  miser- 
able vassalage,  who  would  not  pronounce 
him  unfit'  to  enjoy  the  priceless  boon  of 
Mberty  ?  who  would  hesitate  to  say  that 
natural  stupidity,  or  the  acquired  imbe- 
cility of  long  enslavement,  had  doomed 
him  to  remain,  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  wa- 
ter? 

But,  as  if  to  render  the  humiliation 
of  these  Democratic  leaders  still  more 
fruitless  and  gratuitous,  mark  how  their 
overtures  are  received  by  their  Southern 
brethren.  Having  sold  their  birthright, 
let  us  see  what  prospect  our  Northern 
Esaus  have  of  gaining  their  mess  of  pot- 
tage. Perhaps  no  better  illustration  can 
be  given  of  the  state  of  feeling  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  Southern  Rebellion  than 
is  found  in  a  letter  from  Colonel  R.  C.  Hill 
to  the  Richmond  "  Sentinel,"  dated  Sep- 
tember 13th,  1863.  It  had  been  stated  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  "  Trib- 
une," that,  during  a  recent  interview  be- 
tween General  Custer  (Union)  and  Col- . 
onel  Hill  (Confederate),  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia,  Colonel  Hill  had  assured 
General  Custer  that  "  there  would  soon 
be  peace."  After  giving  an  explicit  and 
emphatic  denial  to  this  statement.  Colonel 
Hill  (who,  it  would  seem,  commands  the 
Forty-Eighth  North-CarolinaVolunteers) 
closes  by  saying,  "  I  am  opposed  to  any 
terms  short  of  a  submission  of  the  Federals 
to  such  terms  as  we  may  dictate,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  should  be.  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  a  boundary ;  the  exclusive  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  below  Cairo ;  full 
indemnification  for  all  the  negroes  stolen 
and  destroyed;  and  the  restoration  of 
Fortress  Monroe,  Jefferson,  Key  West, 
and   all    other   strongholds   which   may 


have  fallen  into  their  possession  during 
the  war.  If  they  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
cede to  these  terms,  I  propose  an  in- 
definite continuance  of  the  war  until 
the  now  existing"  fragment  of  the  old 
Union  breaks  to  pieces  from  mere  rot- 
tenness and  want  of  cohesion,  when  we 
will  step  in,  as  the  only  first-class  power 
on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  take 
possession  of  the  pieces  as  subjugated 
and  conquered  provinces." 

To  the  same  effect  is  a  letter  from 
Robert  Toombs,  who  had  been  charged 
with  a  leaning  towards  a  reconstruction 
of  the  Utiion.  A  short  extract  will  suffice 
to  show  the  spirit  of  the  whole  commu- 
nication. "  I  can  conceive  of  no  ex- 
tremity to  which  my  country  can  be  re- 
duced in  which  I  would,  for  a  single 
moment,  entertain  any  proposition  for 
any  union  with  the  North  on  any  terms 
whatever.  When  all  else  is  lost,  I  pre- 
fer to  unite  with  the  thousands  of  our 
own  countrymen  who  have  found  honor- 
able deaths,  if  not  graves,  on  the  battle- 
field." And  the  recently  elected  Gover- 
nor of  Alabama  puts  to  rest  all  doubts 
as  to  his  desire  for  Southern  indepen- 
dence, by  sajang,  "  If  I  had  the  power,  I 
would  build  up  a  wall  of  fire  between 
Yankeedom  and  the  Confederate  States, 
there  to  burn  for  ages." 

The  tone  and  temper  of  these  extracts 
—  and  similar  quotations  might  be  made 
indefinitely  —  are  exactly  in  keeping 
with  everything  that  comes  from  the 
pens  or  the  lips  of  the  leaders  of  this  Re- 
bellion. And  even  those  Southern  states- 
men who  at  the  outset  were  opposed 
to  Secession,  and  have  never  ceased  to 
deplore  the  fruitless  civil  war  into  which 
the  South  has  plunged  the  nation,  are 
compelled  to  admit,  with  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  Georgia,  that  "  the  war,  with 
all  its  afflictive  train  of  suffering,  priva- 
tion, and  death,  has  served  to  eradicate 
all  idea  of  reconstruction,  even  with  those 
who  made  it  the  basis  of  their  arguments 
in  favor  of  disunion." 

Rely  upon  it,  this  tone  and  temper 
will  never  be  changed  so  long  as  the 
Rebels  have  any  considerable  armed  force 
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in  the  field  ready  for  S(;rvice.  Unless 
■we  are  willing  to  consent  to  a  divided 
country,  a  dissevered  Union,  and  the 
recognition  of  a  Southern  Confederacy, 
—  in  a  word,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  all  the  demands  of  our  ene- 
mies, we  have  no  alternative  but  a  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war. 

Fernando  Wood  and  his  followers  ask 
foi-  an  armistice.  An  armistice  to  whom, 
and  for  what  purpose  ?  The  Rebels,  rep- 
resented by  their  Govei-nment,  ask  for  no 
armistice,  except  upon  their  own  terms, 
and  what  those  terms  are  we  have  al- 
ready seen.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  there 
are  men  at  the  South  who  crave  peace 
and  a  restoration  of  the  Union.  As- 
sume the  statement  to  be  true,  and  you 
have  made  no  progress  towards  a  satis- 
factory result.  Such  men  are  powerless 
in  the  hands  of  the  guiding  and  govern- 
ing minds  of  the  conspiracy.  The  trea- 
son is  of  such  magnitude,  its  leaders  so 
completely  control  the  active  forces  of 
the  whole  commimity,  that  the  passive 
strength  of  Union  sentiment  cannot  now 
be  taken  into  the  account.  It  would  be 
a  farce  too  absurd  to  be  gravely  consid- 
ered, to  treat  with  men  who,  whatever 
their  disposition  or  numbers  may  be,  are 
utterly  helpless,  unable  to  make  any 
promise  which  they  can  fulfil,  or  to  give 
any  pledge  which  can  bind  any  but 
themselves. 

We  must  deal  with  an  armed  and 
powerful  rebellion ;  and  so  long  as  it  is 
effectively  armed,  and  powerful  enough 
to  hold  in  subjection  the  whole  South- 
ern population,  it  is  moral,  if  not  legal, 
treason  for  a  Northern  man  to  talk  of 
peace.  What  avails  it  to  talk  of  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  the  horrors  of 
war  ?  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  take  the 
life  of  a  human  being ;  but  we  can  easily 
conceive  of  circumstances  when  homi- 
cide is  not  only  justifiable,  but  highly 
commendable. 

Permit  me  here  to  quote,  as  most  per- 
tinent to  this  view  of  the  subject,  an  ex- 
tract from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1797, 
defending  his  refusal  to  offer  terms  of 
peace  to  the  Directory  of  France.     Al- 


luding to  some  remarks  of  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, in  the  House  of  Commons,  depre- 
cating war  as  a  great  evil,  and  calling  on 
ministers  to  propose  an  immediate  peace, 
Mr.  Pitt  says,  —  "  He  began  with  deplor- 
ing the  calamities  of  war,  on  the  general 
topic  that  all  war  is  calamitous.  Do  I 
object  to  that  sentiment  ?  No.  But  is 
it  our  business,  at  a  moment  when  we 
feel  that  the  continuance  of  that  war  is 
owing  to  the  animosity,  the  implacable 
animosity,  of  our  enemy,  to  the  invet- 
erate and  insatiable  ambition  of  the 
present  fi-antic  government  of  France, 
—  not  of  the  people  of  France,  as  the 
honorable  baronet  unjustly  stated,  —  is 
it  our  business,  at  that  moment,  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  merely  lamenting, 
in  commonplace  terms,  the  calamities  of 
war,  and  forgetting  that  it  is  part  of  the 
duty  which,  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  we  owe  to  our  government  and 
our  country,  to  state  that  the  continu- 
ance of  those  evils  upon  ourselves,  and 
i.ipon  France,  too,  is  the  fruit  only  of  the 
conduct  of  the  enemy,  that  it  is  to  be 
imputed  to  them  and  not  to  us  ?  "  Now 
does  not  this  correctly  describe  our  posi- 
tion ?  We  make  no  question  about  the 
calamities  of  war  ;  but  how  are  these  ca- 
lamities to  be  avoided?  This  war  has 
been  forced  upon  us,  and  we  must  wage 
it  to  the  end,  or  submit  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Union,  and  acknowledge, 
in  flat  contradiction  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  the  right  of 
Secession.  The  true  motto  for  the  Gov- 
ernment is  precisely  and  preeminently 
the  motto  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
^^  Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertaie  quie- 
tem,"  which,  fireely,  but  faithfully,  trans- 
lated, means,  "  We  must  conquer  a  jijst 
and  abiding  peace." 

And  now,  my  dear  Andrew,  I  am  cu- 
rious to  know  what  answer  you  will  make 
to  the  general  views  which  I  have  ad- 
vanced on  these  vital  questions.  Will 
you  say  that  I  have  misrepresented  the 
record  of  the  Northern  Democratic  par- 
ty ?  that  I  have  charged  them  with  a  sub- 
mission and  subserviency  to  the  dictates 
of  their  Southern  allies,  which  truthful 
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history  Tvill  not  confirm  ?  You  surely 
remember  the  uncontradicted  assertion 
of  Mr.  Hammond,  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  1856,  at  a  time  when  feai's  were 
entertained  by  the  Democracy  that  ]\lr. 
Fremont  might  be  elected : — "  The  South 
has  now  ruled  the  country  for  sixty 
years."  Do  you  believe  that  this  rule 
could  have  been  maintained  for  so  many 
years  without  the  connivance  and  co- 
operation of  Northern  Democrats?  Will 
you  venture  to  say  that  Texas  could 
have  been  annexed,  the  Fugitive-Slave 
Law  passed,  the  Missouri  Compromise 
Bill  repealed,  without  the  consent  and  ac- 
tive assistance  of  Northern  Democrats  ? 
In  fact,  my  friend,  when,  in  our  fre- 
quent conversations,  you  have  repeat- 
edly charged  Southern  Democrats  with 
ingratitude  and  want  of  good  faith,  have 
you  not  intended  to  assert,  that,  having 
complied  with  all  the  demands  of  the 
South,  you  looked  upon  their  deliberate 
destruction  of  the  Democratic  party  as 
a  wanton  act  of  political  treachery  ? 

Do  you  deny  that  I  have  presented  a 
truthful  picture  of  the  present  position 
of  your  party  ?  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
about  the  issue  now  oifered  to  the  North 
by  Peace  Democrats?  I  say  Peace 
Democrats,  because  all  War  Democrats 
are  acting  heartily  and  zealously  with  the 
Administration.  Is  not  the  policy  which 
the  Peace  Democracy  support  in  their 
papers,  platforms,  and  public  addresses, 
an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  on 
the  part  of  the  North?  And  do  they 
not  select,  as  the  exponents  of  this  pol- 
icy, men  who  have,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  sympathized  with  the 
South,  and  denounced  the  military  meas- 
ures of  the  Government  as  unjustifiable, 
oppressive,  and  iniquitous  ?  Open  any 
newspaper  of  "  Copperhead  "  complex- 
ion, and  tell  me,  candidly,  if  you  can  ap- 
prove of  the  manner  in  which  the  all- 
engrossing  questions  of  the  day  are  dis- 
cussed. 

You  know,  in  advance,  as  well  as  I 
know,  that  you  will  find  both  open  and 
insidious  attacks  upon  whatever  feature 


of  the  war-policy  of  the  Administration 
chances  at  the  moment  to  be  uppermost 
in  the  public  mind,  a  liberal  collection 
of  incidents  illustrating  the  horrors  of 
war,  abundant  abuse  of  army-contract- 
ors, appalhug  estimates  of  our  probable 
national  debt,  enthusiastic  commenda- 
tion of  the  skill  of  Southern  officers  and 
the  bravery  of  Southern  soldiers,  ex- 
travagant laudation  of  some  Federal 
commander  who  has  disobeyed  the  or- 
ders of  his  superior  and  conducted  a 
campaign  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
annoy  or  alarm  the  enemy,  eloquent  de- 
nunciation of  all  attempts  to  fetter  free 
speech  or  limit  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
indignant  complaint  that  the  rights  of 
the  citizen  are  disregarded,  an  osten- 
tatious parade  of  liistorical  pai^allels  to 
prove  that  an  earnest  and  united  peo- 
ple fighting  for  independence  has  never 
been  subjugated,  a  bitter  paragraph  at- 
tributing to  Abolitionists  all  the  evils 
of  the  existing  controversy,  the  inevi- 
table sneer  at  negro  soldiers  in  spite  of 
the  bloody  baptism  which  they  have  so 
heroically  borne,  —  all  this,  but  (mark 
the  significant  circumstance ! )  not  one 
word  in  condemnation  of  Southern  trea- 
son, not  a  single  sentiment  that  can  by 
possibility  alienate  old  friends,  or  can 
ever  be  quoted  as  evidence  that  the  edi- 
tor had  dared  to  assert  his  manhood.  Is 
this  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union  ?  Is  this  the  allegiance  which  a 
citizen  owes  to  his  country  ?  Away  with 
the  mischievous  sophistry,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  the  country,  and  does  not 
represent  the  people !  Can  any  sane 
man  doubt  that  an  Administration  le- 
gally chosen,  and  rightfully  in  power, 
and  receiving  the  emphatic  indorsement 
of  decisive  majorities  in  Congress,  does, 
dm-ing  its  constitutional  term  of  office, 
and  while  so  supported,  speak  the  mind 
and  embody  the  will  of  the  nation  ?  Is 
there  any  show  of  reason  for  saying  that 
such  an  Administration  is  an  uTespon- 
sible  despotism,  governing  the  country 
without  the  moral  countenance  of  its 
citizens,  and  in  defiance  of  their  de- 
clared sentiments  ? 
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But  the  views  of  Peace  Democrats  are 
not  to  be  ascertained  alone  by  consulting 
the  newspapers  wliich  are  tlieir  acknowl- 
edged organs.  Listen  to  the  speeches  of 
their  prominent  leaders.  I  will  not  stop 
to  call  your  attention  to  their  bold  trea- 
son after  a  Union  reverse,  or  their  non- 
committal platitudes  after  a  Union  victo- 
ry. Let  me  rather  ask  you  to  consider  the 
prevailing  tone  of  their  public  addresses. 
Remember,  meanwhile,  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  grappling  with  an  active  and  res- 
olute enemy,  whose  avowed  and  persist- 
ent purpose  is  to  divide  the  Union,  and 
by  means  imconstitutional  and  treason- 
able to  erect  on  the  ruins  of  our  once 
happy  Republic  an  independent  and  ne- 
cessarily hostile  power.  Bear  in  mind 
that  this  enemy,  with  an  intense  and  in- 
flexible determination  which  would  be 
most  commendable  in  a  better  cause,  is 
sununouing  all  its  strength  to  accomplish 
its  wicked  designs,  and  tell  me  if  it  does 
not  find  among  Peace  Democrats  most 
efficient  allies  and  adherents. 

Can  you  discover  in  the  speeches  of 
your  political  friends  one  sentence  that 
would  give  a  future  student  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  struggle  a  correct  idea  of  the 
principles  for  which  we  are  contending  ? 
Would  not  such  a  student,  accepting 
these  speeches  as  authentic,  reasonably 
infer  that  the  Central  Government,  in- 
vested by  a  sad  accident  with  supreme 
power,  was  using  its  accidental  authority 
for  the  sole  and  sinister  purpose  of  abridg- 
ing the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citi- 
zen, by  withholding  the  privilege  of  free 
speech,  and  preventing  the  expression  of 
popular  sentiment  at  the  polls  ?  And 
yet,  methinks,  an  intelligent  posterity 
will  somewhat  wonder  how  such  speech- 
es could  be  made  with  impunity,  and  such 
candidates  receive  unchallenged  votes,  in 
the  face  of  such  unscrupulous  tjTanny. 
Li  fact,  was  there  ever  so  wicked  a  farce 
as  this  "  Copperhead"  complaint  about 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
free  votes,  from  the  hps  of  men  whose 
daily  exemption  from  punishment  proves 
the  falsity  of  their  appeals  to  popular 
prejudice  ?     Do  they  not  say  what  they 


please,  and  vote  as  they  choose,  without 
molestation  or  hincfrance  ?  Why,  a 
many- wived  JMormon,  surrounded  by  the 
beauties  of  his  harem,  inveighing  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  wliich 
prohibit  polygamy,  —  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  openly  and  safely  carnivorous  dur- 
ing Lent,  denouncing  that  regulation  of 
his  church  which  denies  him  the  luxury 
of  meat  during  the  forty  days  immedi- 
ately preceding  Easter, — a  cannibal,  with 
a  tender  morsel  of  young  missionary  in 
his  mouth,  complaining  that  he  cannot 
gratify  his  appetite  for  human  flesh, — 
these  would  be  models  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  compared  with  the  fac- 
tious demagogues  whose  conduct  we  are 
considei'ing. 

In  point  of  fact,  their  real  unhappiness 
arises  from  their  impunity.  They  are  gasp- 
ing for  a  substantial  grievance.  Their 
highest  ambition  is  to  become  political 
^  martyrs.  Now  and  then  one  of  them,  like 
Vallandigham,deliberately  transcends  the 
bounds  of  a  wise  forbearance,  and  receives 
from  the  Government  a  very  mild  rebuke. 
Straightway  he  is  jjlaced  on-  the  bad  em- 
inence to  which  he  has  so  long  aspired. 
Already  dead  to  all  feeling  of  patriotism, 
he  is  canonized  for  his  crimes,  with  rites 
and  ceremonies  appropriate  to  such  a 
priesthood.  And,  unhappllj',  he  finds  but 
too  many  followers  weak  enough  or  wick- 
ed enough  to  recognize  his  saintship  and 
accept  his  creed.  To  all  true  and  loyal 
men,  he  resembles  rather  the  veiled  proph- 
et of  Khorassan,  concealing  behind  the 
fair  mask  of  a  zealous  regard  for  free 
speech  and  a  free  press  the  hideous  feat- 
ures of  Secession  and  civil  war,  despising 
the  dupes  whom  he  is  leading  to  certain 
and  swift  destruction,  and  clinging  fond- 
ly to  the  hope  of  involving  in  a  common 
ruin,  not  only  the  party  which  he  repre- 
sents, but  the  country  which  he  has  dis- 
honored. 

That  such  political  monsters  are  pos- 
sible in  the  Free  States,  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  sufficiently  demonstrates  towards 
what  an  abyss  of  degradation  we  were 
drifting  when  this  war  began.  They  are 
the  legitimate  and  necessary  fruits  of  the 
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numerous  compromises  by  wliicli  well- 
meaning  men  have  sought  to  avert  a  cri- 
sis which  could  only  be  postponed.  The 
North  has  been  diligently  educated  to 
connive  at  injustice  and  wink  at  oppres- 
sion for  the  sake  of  peace,  until  there 
was  good  reason  to  fear  that  the  public 
sense  of  right  was  blunted,  and  the  pub- 
lic conscience  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron. 
^Vhile  the  South  kept  always  clearly  in 
yiew  the  single  object  on  which  it  had 
staked  everything,  the  North  was  daily 
growing  more  and  more  absorbed  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  more  and 
more  callous  to  all  considerations  of  hu- 
manity and  all  claims  of  natural  justice. 
The  feeblest  remonstrance  against  the  In- 
creasing insolence  of  Southern  demands 
was  rudely  dismissed  as  fanatical,  and  any 
attempt  to  awaken  attention  to  the  dis- 
loyal sentiments  of  Southern  politicians 
was  believed  to  be  fully  met  and  conclu- 
sively answered  by  the  cry  of  "Aboli- 
tionist" and  "  Negro -Worshipper." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  for  a  time 
these  expedients  were  successful.  Like 
another  Cassandra  predicting  the  com- 
ing disasters  of  another  Troy,  the  states- 
man who  foresaw  and  foretold  the  perils 
which  threatened  the  nation  addressed 
a  careless  or  contemptuous  public.  It 
-was  in  vain  to  say  that  the  South  Avas 
determined  to  rule  or  ruin  the  country, 
in  A'ain  to  point  out  the  constantly  recur- 
ring illustrations  of  the  aggressive  spirit 
of  Slavery,  In  A'ain  to  urge  that  e^ery 
year  of  delay  was  but  adding  to  the  dlfn- 
culty  of  dealing  with  the  gigantic  evil. 
The  merchant  feared  a  financial  crisis, 
the  repudiation  of  Southern  debts  and 
his  own  consequent  inability  to  maintain 
the  social  position  which  his  easily  earned 
wealth  had  secured  ;  the  politician,  who, 
at  the  gi^eat  auction  -  sales  of  Northern 
pride  and  principle  held  every  four  years, 
had  so  often  sought  to  outbid  his  rivals  In 
baseness,  that  his  party  or  faction  might 
win  the  Presidential  prize,  turned  pale 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  Southern  sup- 
port ;  the  divine  could  see  no  danger 
threatening  his  country  except  from  the 
alleged  infidelity  of  a  few  leading  radi- 


cals ;  the  timid  citizen,  with  no  fixed 
political  opinions,  was  overawed  by  the 
bluster  of  Southern  bullies,  shuddered  at 
the  sight  of  pistol  and  dirk-knife,  and 
only  asked  "  to  be  let  alone";  while  the 
thoughtless  votary  of  fashion,  readily  ac- 
cepting the  lordly  bearing  and  imperious 
air  of  the  planter  as  the  highest  evidence 
of  genuine  aristocracy,  reasoned,  Avith  the 
sort  of  logic  which  Ave  shotild  look  for  in 
such  a  mind,  that  slaveholding  was  the 
normal  condition  of  an  American  gentle- 
man. 

I  will  not  allude  to  the  views  entertain- 
ed hj  those  men  whose  Ignorance  disqual- 
ified them  from  forming  an  intelligent 
opinion  about  our  national  affairs,  and 
whose  votes  were  ahvays  at  the  service 
of  the  highest  bidders.  You  know  per- 
fectly well  where  they  were  sure  to  be 
found,  and  they  exercised  no  inconsider- 
able influence  on  our  public  policy  from 
year  to  year.  Leaving  this  class  out  of 
the  question,  our  peril  arose  largely  from 
the  fact,  that  too  many  men,  sensible  on 
other  subjects,  were  fast  settling  into  the 
conviction,  that  their  wisest  course  was 
to  be  conservative,  and  that  to  be  conserv- 
ative was  to  act  with  the  party  which 
had  longest  held  the  reins  of  power.  Their 
reasoning,  practically,  but  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, Avas  this :  —  The  object  of  a  gov- 
ernment is  to  make  a  country  prosperous 
and  rich ;  this  country  has  grown  pros- 
perous and  rich  under  the  rule  of  the 
Democratic  party ;  therefore  why  should 
Ave  not  give  It  our  support,  and  more  es- 
pecially as  all  sorts  of  dreadful  results  are 
predicted,  if  the  opposition  party  comes 
into  power  ?  Why  part  with  a  present 
good,  with  the  risk  of  incurring  a  future 
evil  ?  Above  all  things,  let  us  discoun- 
tenance the  agitation  of  exciting  topics. — 
Profound  philosophy  !  deserving  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  modern  Cock- 
ney who  does  not  want  his  after-dinner 
rest  to  be  disturbed  by  even  a  lively  dis- 
cussion. "  I  say,  look  here,  why  have 
roAv  ?  Excessively  unpleasant  to  have 
row,  when  a  fellow  Avants  to  be  quiet  1  I 
say,  don't ! " 

In  fact,  this  "  conservatism  "  was  only 
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another  and  convenient  name  for  a  most 
dangerous  type  of  moral  and  political 
paralysis.  Its  immediate  eflfect  was  to 
discom-age  discussion,  and  to  induce  an 
alarming  apathy  as  to  all  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  the  day  among  men  whose  abili- 
ties qualified  them  to  be  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  their  country.  Theu*  adhesion  to 
the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party,  while 
increasing  the  average  intelligence  of  that 
organization,  without  improving  its  pub- 
lic virtue  or  private  morals,  served  sim- 
ply to  give  it  greater  numerical  strength. 
It  was  still  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
leaders,  who,  intoxicated  with  their  pre- 
vious triumphs,  believed  that  the  nation 
would  submit  to  any  measure  which  they 
saw  fit  to  recommend.  And  who  shall 
say  that  their  confidence  was  unreason- 
able ?  Did  not  all  their  past  experience 
justify  such  confidence  ?  When  had  any 
one  of  their  schemes,  no  matter  how  mon- 
strous it  might  at  first  have  appeared,  ev- 
er failed  of  final  accompUshment  ?  Had 
they  not  repeatedly  tested  the  temper 
and  measured  the  morale  of  the  people  ? 
Had  they  not  learned  to  anticipate  with 
absolute  certainty  the  regular  sequence 
of  national  emotions, — the  prompt  recoil 
as  from  impending  dishonor,  the  excited 
public  jneetings,  the  indignant  remon- 
strance embodied  in  eloquent  resolutions, 
then  the  sober,  selfish  second  -  thought, 
followed  by  the  question.  What  if  the 
South  should  cany  out  its  threats  and 
dissolve  the  Union  ?  then  the  alarm  of 
the  mercantile  and  commercial  interest, 
then  a  growing  indliference  to  the  very 
features  of  the  project  which  had  caused 
the  early  apprehension,  and  lastly  the 
meek  and  cowar^l^  acquiescence  in  the 
enacted  outrage  ?  Would  not  these  ai'ch- 
conspirators  North  and  South  have  been 
wilfully  blind,  if  they  had  not  seen  not 
only  that  the  nation  was  sinking  in  the 
scale  of  pubhc  vii-tue,  but  that  it  had  ac- 
quired "  a  strange  alacrity  in  sinking  "  ? 
Meanwhile  they  had  learned  a  lesson, 
the  value  and  significance  of  which  they 
fully  appreciated.  He  must  have  been 
an  inattentive  student  of  our  political 
history,  who  has  not  observed  that  the 


successful  prosecution  of  any  political 
enterprise  has  too  often  dignified  its  au- 
thor in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  in  spite 
of  its  intrinsic  iniquity.  The  party  reap- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  measm-e  has  not 
withheld  the  expected  reward,  and  the 
originator  and  abettors  of  the  accom- 
plished wrong  have  found  that  exalted 
ofiicial  position  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins. 

Wisely  availing  themselves  of  this  na- 
tional weakness,  and  most  acboitly  using 
all  the  elements  of  political  power  with 
which  long  practice  had  made  them  fa- 
miliar, the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  du- 
ration of  their  political  supremacy  would 
be  coeval  with  the  life  of  the  Repubhc. 
In  fact,  the  peril  predicted  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  by  one  of  the  purest 
and  wisest  men  whom  this  country  has 
ever  seen,  with  a  sagacity  which,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  seems  almost 
inspired,  had  AveUnigh  become  an  his- 
torical fact.  "  The  gi-eat  danger  to  our 
institutions,"  said  Dr.  Channing,  writing 
to  a  friend  in  1841,  "is  of  a  party  organ- 
ization so  subtle  and  strong  as  to  make 
the  Government  the  monopoly  of  a  few 
leaders,  and  to  insure  the  transmission 
of  the  executive  power  from  hand  to 
hand  almost  as  regularly  as  in  a  mon-- 
archy." 

But  an  overruling  Providence,  build- 
ing better  than  we  knew,  had  decreed 
that  the  sway  of  this  powerful  party 
should  be  broken  by  means  of  the  very 
element  of  supposed  strength  on  which  it 
so  confidently  relied  for  unhmited  su- 
premacy. Losing  sight  of  those  cardinal 
principles  which  the  far-reaching  saga- 
city of  Jefferson  had  enunciated,  and 
faithfully  following  which  the  Democ- 
racy had,  dm-ing  its  early  history,  so 
completely  controlled  the  country,  the 
modern  leaders,  intent  only  on  present 
success,  had  based  all  their  political  hopes 
on  an  intimate  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, with  that  institution  which  Jef- 
ferson so  eloquently  denounced,  and  the 
existence  of  which  awakened  his  most 
lively  fears  for  the  future  of  his  cotmtry. 
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And  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  ill- 
omened  alliance  ?  Precisely  what  might 
sooner  or  later  have  been  expected.  Pre- 
cisely what  might  have  been  predicted 
fi-om  the  attempt  to  unite  the  essential- 
ly incongruous  ideas  of  Aristocracy  and 
Democracy.  For  the  system  of  Slavery 
is  confessedly  the  very  essence  of  an  Ar- 
istocracy, while  the  genuine  idea  of  a 
Democracy  is  the  submission  of  all  to  the 
expressed  will  of  the  majority.  Take  as 
one  of  the  latest  illustrations  of  the  ir- 
reconcilable difference  between  Aristoc- 
racy and  Democracy,  the  manner  in 
which  the  South  received  the  doctrine  of 
"  Squatter  Sovereignty."  This  doctrine, 
whatever  its  ultimate  purpose  might  have 
been,  certainly  embodied  the  idea  of  a 
democracy,  pure  and  simple,  resting  on 
the  right  of  a  people  to  enact  their 
own  laws  and  adopt  their  own  institu- 
tions. It  was  believed  by  many  to  be  a 
movement  in  the  interest  of  Slavery,  and 
on  that  ground  met  with  fierce  opposi- 
tion. Was  it  welcomed  by  slaveholders  ? 
Far  from  it.  The  Southern  Ai-istocracy, 
clear-sighted  on  every  question  affecting 
their  peculiar  institution,  applied  their 
remorseless  logic  to  the  existing  dilem- 
ma, and  promptly  decided  that  to  admit 
the  correctness  of  the  principle  was  to 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  system 
which  was  the  corner-stone  of  their  faith. 
They  looked  beyond  the  result  of  the 
immediate  election.  They  foresaw  the 
crisis  which  must  ultimately  arise.  In- 
deed, they  had  long  appi'eciated  the  fact, 
that  the  "  irrepressible  conflict "  in  which 
we  are  now  involved  was  impending, 
and  had  been  mustering  all  their  forces 
to  meet  the  inevitable  issue.  The  crisis 
came.  But  how  ?  In  an  evil  hour  for 
its  own  success,  but  a  most  fortunate  one 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Republic,  Slavery, 
overestimating  its  inherent  power,  and 
underrating  the  resom'ces  and  virtue  of 
the  nation,  committed  the  fatal  error  of 
measuring  its  strength  with  a  free  North. 
From  that  moment  it  lost  forever  all  that 
it  had  ever  gained  by  united  action,  by 
skilful  diplomacy,  by  dexterously  plaj-Ing 
upon  the  "fears  of  the  wise  and  follies 


of  the  brave,"  and  by  ingeniously  mask- 
ing its  dark  designs. 

The  new  policy  once  inaugurated, 
however,  the  career  of  treason  once  com- 
menced, its  authors  can  never  recede. 
Their  only  safety  lies  in  complete  success. 
They  must  conquer  or  die.  They  may 
in  secret  confess  to  themselves  that  they 
have  been  guilty  of  a  stupendous  blun- 
der, but  that  they  clearly  com^irehend 
and  sternly  accept  their  position  is  abun- 
dantly evident.  For,  if  anything  is  prov- 
ed in  the  history  of  this  war,  it  is,  that 
the  chiefs  in  the  Rebellion  believe  in  no 
middle  ground  between  peace  on  their 
own  terms  and  the  utter  annihilation 
of  their  political  power  and  military  re- 
sources. 

Thus,  then,  my  dear  Andrew,  the  in- 
sane ambition  and  wanton  treachery  of 
the  Southern  wing  of  your  party  have 
delivered  the  North  fi-om  the  danger  of 
white  slavery,  and,  by  breaking  up  the 
Democratic  party,  have  delivered  the  na- 
tion from  the  despotism  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  had  become  too  powerful  for 
its  own  good  and  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  Do  you  dare  to  complain  of 
this  deliverance  ?  You  ought  rather  to 
go  on  your  knees  every  day  of  your  life, 
and  devoutly  thank  the  kind  Providence 
which  gave  you  such  an  unexpected  op- 
portunity to  escape  from  so  demoralizing 
a  servitude. 

Do  not  allow  your  attachment  to  par- 
ty names  and  party  associations  to  warp 
your  judgment  or  limit  your  patriotism. 
You  need  have  no  fear  that  any  one  of 
the  sound  and  beneficent  ideas  which  the 
Democratic  party  has  ever  impressed  up- 
on the  mind  of  the  nation  will  perish  or 
be  forgotten.  Whatever  features  of  the 
organization,  whatever  principles  which 
it  has  labored  to  inculcate,  are  essential 
to  the  just  development  of  our  intellectu- 
al activity  or  our  material  resom'ces,  will 
survive  the  present  struggle,  perhaps  to 
reappear  in  the  creed  and  be  promulgated 
by  the  statesmen  of  some  future  party ;  or 
who  shall  say  that  the  Democratic  party, 
freed  from  Its  corrupting  associations,  re- 
jecting the  leaders  who  have  been  its 
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worst  enemies,  and  the  political  heresies 
■which  have  wrought  its  temporary  ruin, 
may  not  again  wield  its  former  power, 
and  once  more  direct  the  destinies  of  the 
country  ? 

But,  returning  to  considerations  of 
more  immechate  importance,  what,  I  ask, 
is  the  obvious  duty  of  every  true  and 
loyal  citizen  in  such  a  crisis  as  this  ?  You 
resent,  as  insulting,  any  imputation  of 
disloyalty,  and  therefore  I  have  a  right 
to  infer  that  you  are  unwilling  to  be 
ranked  among  the  enemies  of  your  coun- 
try. But  who  are  those  enemies  ?  Clear- 
ly, those  whose  avowed  intention  or  whose 
thinly  disguised  design  is,  to  divide  the 
Union  and  to  rend  the  Republic  in  twain. 
How  are  those  enemies  to  be  overcome  ? 
Only  by  a  hearty  and  earnest  coopera- 
tion with  the  measures  devised  by  our 
legally  constituted  Government  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Rebellion.  I  can  easi- 
ly understand  that  you  may  not  be  will- 
ing to  give  your  cordial  assent  to  all  the 
measures  and  aU  the  appointments  of  the 
Administration.  It  is  not  the  Adminis- 
tration which  you  would  have  selected, 
or  for  which  you  voted.  But,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  our  rightftd  government,  and 
nothing  else  can  save  the  nation  from  ab- 
solute anarchy.  Postpone,  therefore,  I 
beseech  you,  all  merely  partisan  preju- 
dices, and  remember  only  that  the  Union 
is  in  danger.  You  are  a  Democrat.  Adopt, 
then,  dming  the  continuance  of  this  war, 
the  noble  sentiments  of  a  distinguished 
Western  Democrat :  *  —  "  The  whole  ob- 
I'ect  of  the  Rebellion  is  to  destroy  the  prin- 
ciple of  Democracy.  The  party  which 
stands  by  the  Government  is  the  true 
Democracy.  Every  soldier  in  the  army 
is  a  true  Democrat.  Every  man  who 
lifts  his  head  above  party  trammels  is  a 
Democrat.  And  everj  man  who  permits 
old  issues  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  war  cannot,  in 
my  opinion,  have  any  claims  on  the 
party."  By  such  men  and  such  utter- 
ances will  the  Democratic  party  secure 
the    respect    and    admiration    of  man- 

*  Hon.  H.  M.  Eice,  Ex-Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 


kind ;  while  those  spurious  Democrats, 
whose  hearts  are  with  the  South  while 
their  homes  are  in  the  North,  whose 
voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob  while  their 
hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau,  whose  first 
slavish  impulse  is  to  kiss  the  rod  which 
smites  them,  and  who  long  for  nothing  so 
much  as  the  triumph  of  their  Southern 
masters,  have  earned,  and  will  surely  re- 
ceive, the  contempt  and  detestation  of 
all  honest  men,  now  and  forever. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  suspect  you 
of  sympathizing  with  these  miscreants  ! 
But,  my  friend,  there  is  still  another  class 
of  Democrats  with  whom  I  should  ex- 
ceedingly regret  to  see  you  associated. 
I  mean  those  who,  without  any  love  for 
Rebels  or  their  cause,  are  yet  so  fearful 
of  being  called  Repubhcans  that  they 
refuse  to  support  the  Government.  Can 
you  justify  yourself  in  standing  upon 
such  a  platform  ?  Is  this  a  time  in  which 
to  permit  your  old  party  animosities  to 
render  you  indifferent  to  the  honor  and 
welfare  of  the  nation  ?  Are  you  simply 
in  the  position  of  a  violent  partisan  out 
of  office,  eager  to  embarrass  the  Admin- 
istration, and  keenly  on  the,  watch  to 
discover  how  best  to  inflame  the  preju- 
dices of  the  populace  against  the  Govern- 
ment ?  Is  there  nothing  more  important 
just  now  than  to  devise  means  of  rein- 
stating your  party  in  power  at  the  next 
Presidential  election  ?  Will  it  not  be 
well  first  to  settle  the  question,  whether, 
In  the  month  of  November,  1864,  we 
shall  still  be  a  free  people,  competent  to 
elect  the  candidates  of  any  party  ?  May 
you  not  be,  nay,  are  you  not  sure  to  be, 
giving  substantial  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  your  country,  while  seeking 
only  to  cripple  the  power  of  your  polit- 
ical opponents  ?  Are  not  the  dearest 
interests,  and,  indeed,  the  very  life  of 
the  nation,  of  necessity,  so  dependent 
upon  a  cordial  and  constant  support  of 
the  Government,  that  active  hostility  to 
its  principal  measures,  or  even  absolute 
neutrality,  strengthens  the  hands  and 
increases  the  confidence  of  Rebels  in 
arms  ? 

Notwithstanding  the   notorious   vim- 
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lence  of  party  feeling  in  this  country,  it 
certainly  would  not  seem  to  require  a 
very  large  amount  of  manly  principle  to 
rise  superior  to  such  a  sordid  sentiment 
in  view  of  our  common  peril.  'Patriotism, 
my  friend,  is  an  admirable  and  most 
praiseworthy  virtue.  It  is  coi-rectly  class- 
ed among  the  noblest  instincts  of  human 
nature.  It  has  in  all  ages  been  a  fruit- 
ful theme  of  poetic  fervor ;  it  has  sus- 
tained the  orator  in  his  loftiest  flights  of 
eloquence ;  it  has  nerved  the  arm  of  the 
warrior  to  perform  deeds  of  signal  val- 
or ;  it  has  transformed  the  timid  matron 
and  the  shrinking  maiden  into  heroines 
whom  history  has  delighted  to  honor. 
But  when  patriotism  is  really  synony- 
mous with  self-preservation,  when  small 
sacrifices  are  demanded  and  overwhelm- 
ing disasters  are  to  be  averted,  the  love 
of  country,  although  still  highly  com- 
mendable,   does   not,    perhaps,   deserve 


very  enthusiastic  praise,  while  the  want 
of  it  will  be  sure  to  excite  imiversal  con- 
demnation and  scorn.  I  cannot  believe 
that  you  will  consent  to  fasten  upon 
yourself,  and  upon  all  who  are  dear  to 
yoM,  the  lasting  stigma  which  will  inev- 
itably attach  to  the  man  who,  whether 
from  a  mean  partisan  jealousy  or  an  ig- 
noble indiiference  to  the  honor  of  his 
country,  has  failed  in  an  hour  of  sorest 
need  to  defend  the  land  v^hich  gave  him 
birth,  and  the  institutions  which  his  fa- 
thers suifered  and  sacrificed  so  much  to 
establish. 

Hoping  that  the  vital  importance  of 
the  subject  which  I  have  so  imperfectly 
considered  will  induce  you  to  pardon  the 
length  of  this  communication,  I  remain, 
as  ever, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


EEVIEW^   AND   LITERAEY  NOTICES. 


The  History  of  Charles  the  Bold,  DuJce  of 
Burgundij.  By  John  Foster  Kirk. 
Two  Volumes.  8vo.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  and  Co. 

There  is  probably  no  period  of  Euro- 
pean history  which  has  been  so  thorough- 
ly explored  and  so  richly  illusti^-ted  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  — that  century  of  great 
men,  lofty  ideas,  and  gigantic  enterprise, 
of  intellectual  activity,  and  of  tremendous 
political  and  religious  struggles.  The  nu- 
merous scholars  of  Continental  Europe  who, 
have  made  this  era  the  subject  of  their  re- 
searches have  generally  been  content  to 
dig  that  otliers  might  plant  and  reap,  send- 
ing forth  in  abundance  the  raw  material 
of  history  to  be  woven  into  forms  adapted 
to  popular  appreciation.  In  England,  also, 
but  only  withhi  a  very  recent  period,  much 
solid  labor  of  the  same  kind  has  been  per- 
formed. But  the  Anglo  Saxon  mind,  on 
some  sides  comparatively  deficient  in  plas- 
tic and  inventive  power,  as  well  as  in  that 


of  abstract  thought,  seems  to  possess  in  a 
peculiar  degree  the  faculty  of  comprehend- 
ing, representing,  and  idealizing  the  varied 
phases  and  incessant  motion  of  human  life 
and  character.  In  science  it  excels  less 
in  the  discovery  than  in  the  application  of 
laws.  In  what  may  be  termed  "  pure  art," 
music,  sculpture,  painting,  except  where 
the  representation  of  the  Beautiful  is  sub- 
servient to  that  of  the  Ecal,  lyrical  and 
idyllic  poetry,  and  all  departments  of  liter- 
ature in  whicli  fancy  predominates  over 
reason,  it  must  yield  the  pahii  to  the  gen- 
ius of  Italy,  of  Germany,  of  Spain.  But 
in  the  drama,  in  the  novel,  in  history,  and 
in  works  partaking  more  or  less  of  the 
character  of  these,  its  supremacy  is  estab- 
lished. Shakspeare  and  Chaucer  are  at 
once  the  greatest  and  the  most  character- 
istic of  English  poets  ;  Ilogartli  and  Wil- 
kie,  of  English  painters ;  Fielding,  Scott, 
Miss  Austen,  Thackeray,  and  otliers  whose 
names  will  at  once  suggest  themselves,  of 
English  writers  of  fiction;  Gibbon,  Macau- 
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lay,  and  Hallam,  of  English  historians.  The 
drama,  in  its  higliest  forms,  belongs  to  the 
past,  and  that  past  ■which  was  at  once  too 
earnest  in  its  spirit  and  too  narrow  in  its 
development  to  allow  of  a  less  vivid  or  a 
more  expansive  delineation.  Fiction,  to 
judge  from  a  multitude  of  recent  speci- 
mens, seems  at  pi-esent  on  the  decline, 
with  some  threatenings  of  a  precipitate  de- 
scent into  the  inane.  History,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  is  only  at  the  outset  of  its  career. 
Its  highest  achievements  are  in  all  proba- 
bility reserved  for  a  still  distant  future, 
when  loftier  points  of  view  shall  have  been 
attained,  and  the  haze  that  now  hangs 
over  even  the  nearest  and  most  conspicu- 
ous objects  in  some  measure  dissipated. 
Its  endeavors  hitherto  have  only  shown 
how  much  is  still  to  be  accomplished,  — 
how  little,  indeed,  comparatively  speaking, 
it  will  ever  be  possible  to  accomplish.  Not 
the  less,  on  this  account,  are  the  laborers 
deserving  of  the  honors  bestowed  upon 
them.  Every  fresh  contribution  is  a  per- 
manent gain.  Even  in  the  same  field  the 
results  of  one  exploration  do  not  interfere 
with  or  supersede  those  of  another.  Eob- 
ertson  has,  in  many  respects,  been  sur- 
passed, but  he  has  not  been  supplanted,  by 
Prescott ;  Froude  and  Motley  may  traverse 
the  same  ground  without  impairing  our  in- 
terest in  the  researches  of  either. 

These  four  distinguished  writers  have 
all  devoted  their  efforts  to  the  illustration 
of  the  period  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken,  —  the  grand  and  fruitful  sixteenth 
century.  "With  the  men  and  with  the 
events  of  that  age  we  have  thus  become 
singularly  familiar.  We  have  been  made 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  deeds,  but 
with  the  thoughts,  of  Cliarles  Y.,  Philip  IL, 
Elizabeth  Tudor,  Corte's,  Alva,  Farnese, 
William  the  Silent,  and  a  host  of  other 
actors  in  some  of  the  most  striking  scenes 
of  history.  But  we  have  also  been  tempt- 
ed into  forgetting  that  tliose  were  not  iso- 
lated scenes,  that  they  belonged  to  a  dra- 
ma which  had  long  been  in  progress,  and 
that  the  very  energy  they  displayed,  the 
power  put  forth,  the  conquests  won,  were 
indicative  of  previous  struggles  and  a  long 
accumulation  of  resources.  Of  what  are 
called  the  Middle  Ages  the  general  notion 
might,  perhaps,  be  comprised  in  the  state- 
ment that  they  were  ages  of  barbarism 
and  ignorance,  of  picturesque  customs  and 
aimless   adventure.     "  I  desire   to  know 


nothing  of  those  who  knew  nothing,"  was 
the  saying,  in  reference  to  them,  of  the 
French  philosophe.  "  Classical  antiquity  is 
nearer  to  us  than  the  intervening  dark- 
ness," said  Hazlitt.  And  Hume  and  Eob- 
ertson  both  consider  that  the  interest  of 
European  history  begins  witii  the  revival 
of  letters,  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
colonization  of  America,  and  the  great 
contests  between  consolidated  monarchies 
and  between  antagonistic  principles  and 
creeds. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  greater 
portion  of  medieval  history,  whatever  its 
true  character,  is  shrouded  in  an  obscurity 
which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  penetrate.  But  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  close  of  that  period,  —  the 
transitional  era  that  preceded  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  as  the  dawn  of 
modern  civilization.  For  Continental  Eu- 
rope, at  least,  the  fifteenth  century  is  hard- 
ly less  susceptible  of  a  thorough  revelation 
tlian  the  sixteenth.  The  chroniclers  and 
memoir- writers  are  more  communicative 
than  those  of  the  succeeding  age.  The 
documentary  evidence,  if  still  deficient,  is 
rapidly  accumulating.  The  conspicuous 
personages  of  the  time  are  daily  becom- 
ing more  palpable  and  familiar  to  us.  Joan 
of  Arc  has  glided  from  the  luminoiis  haze 
of  legend  and  romance  into  the  clearer 
light  of  history.  Philippe  de  Comines 
has  a  higher  fame  than  any  eye-witness 
and  narrator  of  later  events.  Louis  XI. 
discloses  to  posterity  those  features  which 
he  would  fain  have  concealed  from  his 
contemporaries.  And  confronting  Louis 
stands  another  figure,  not  less  prominent 
in  their  own  day,  not  less  striking  when 
viewed  from  our  day,  —  that  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  of  Burgundy. 

The  career  of  tliis  latter  prince  has  gen- 
erally been  regarded  as  merely  a  romantic 
episode  in  European  history.  Scott  has 
painted  it  in  vivid  colors  in  two  of  his 
most  brilliant  fictions,  —  "  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,"  and  "  Anne  of  Geierstein."  But, 
perhaps  from  this  very  notion  in  regard 
to  its  lack  of  historical  importance,  the  re- 
ality has  never  been  depicted  in  fulness  or 
with  detail,  except  in  M.  de  Barante's  ele- 
gant rifacimento  of  the  French  chroniclers 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  That  the  sub- 
ject was,  however,  one  of  a  very  different 
character  has  been  apparent  to  the  schol- 
ars  in  France,  Belgium,   Germany,  and 
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can  you  not  find  It  In  your  heart  to 
"  yearn  o'er  my  little  good  and  pardon 
my  much  ill "  ? 

Public,  you  must,  whether  you  can  or 
not.  It  Is  a  case  of  life  and  death.  I 
am  good  for  nothing  but  -writing ;  and  if 
you  take  that  resource  away, — you  know 
what  the  book  says  about  mischief  and 
Satan  and  idle  hands  !  and  you  certainly 
wiU  take  it  away,  if  you  do  not  speak 
peaceably  unto  me.  ALL  that  I  said  be- 
fore was  only  bravado, — just  to  keep  a 
bold  front  to  the  foe.  I  can  confide  to 
you  under  the  rose,  that,  though  without 
are  fightings,  within  are  fears.  Pope, 
was  It,  who  used  to  look  around  upon  the 
missives  hurled  at  him,  and  say,  "  These 
are  my  amusement "  ?  But  they  are  not 
mine.  I  want  you  to  like  me  and  be  good- 
natured.  It  Is  not  that  you  must  always 
agree  with  opinions,  or  not  take  excep- 
tion to  what  is  exceptionable  ;  It  is  only 
that  you  shall  not  say  things  in  a  sour, 
cross,  disagreeable  way.  Impale  the  bait 
on  your  arming-wire,  but  handle  It  as  If 
you  loved  It.  Talk  thunderbolts,  if  ne- 
cessary, but  don't  "make  faces."  The 
soft  south  -  wind  is  very  charming  ;  the 
northwest  -  wind,  though  sharp,  is  bra- 
cing and  healthful ;  but  your  raw  east- 
winds,  —  oh !  chain  them  In  the  caverns 
of  ^oHa,  the  country  of  storms. 

Bear  with  me  a  little  longer  In  my  folly ; 
and,  indeed,  bear  with  me,  you  who  are 
strong,  for  the  sake  of  the  weak.  Many 
and  many  there  may  be  to  whom  the 
meat  of  your  metaphysics  is  indigestible 
and  unpalatable,  but  who  find  strength 
and  cheer  In  the  sincere  milk  of  such 
words  as  I  can  give.  To  you  who  have 
already  set  your  feet  on  the  high  places, 
that  may  be  but  a  bruised  reed  which  is 


a  staff  to  those  who  are  still  struggling 
up.  Do  you  go  on  churning  the  cream 
of  thought,  and  salting  down  Its  butter 
for  future  ages  ;  I  will  spread  it  on  thin 
for  the  weak  digestions  of  this.  Let 
scarfs,  garters,  gold  amuse  your  riper 
stage,  and  beads  and  prayer-books  be  the 
toys  of  age,  but  wax  not  over -wroth, 
when  you  behold  the  child,  by  Xature's 
kindly  law,  pleased  with  a  rattle  ! 

And  after  all,  Dear  Public,  it  is  partly 
your  own  fault  that  I  venture  to  make 
still  further  di'aughts  upon  your  patience. 
Though  I  have  trimmed  my  sails  to  op- 
posing rather  than  to  favoring  gales,  it 
is  not  because  the  latter  have  been  want- 
ing. But  a  pin  that  pricks  your  finger 
attracts  to  itself  far  more  attention  for 
the  time  than  the  thousand  Influences 
that  wrap  you  about  only  to  soothe  and 
delight.  The  reception  that  has  been 
harsh  and  unfriendly  bears  no  manner 
of  proportion  to  that  which  has  been  ge- 
nial and  generous.  So  where  you  have 
given  me  an  Inch  I  take  an  ell,  and 
commission  this  bright  morning  -  shine  to 
bear  to  you  my  thanks.  For  every  kind 
word,  whether  It  have  come  to  me  thi-ough 
the  highways  or  the  by-ways,  from  far  or 
near,  from  known  or  unknown,  I  pray 
you  receive  my  grateful  acknowledgment. 
And  do  not  fail  to  remember,  that  he,  who, 
even  though  self-impelled,  goes  out  from 
the  shelter  of  his  selfhood  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  congregation,  Incurs  a 
Loss  which  no  praise  can  make  good, 
encounters  a  Fate  against  which  no  ap- 
preciation is  a  shield,  invokes  a  Shad- 
ow In  which  the  mens  conscia  recti  is 
the  only  resource,  and  the  knowledge 
of  shadows  dispelled  the  only  consola- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Hexry  "Ward  Beecher  went 
to  Great  Britain  already  well  known  at 
home  as  the  favorite  preacher  of  a  large 
parish,  an  ardent  advocate  of  certain 
leading  reforms,  one  of  the  most  popular 
lecturers  of  the  country,  a  bold,  out- 
spoken, fertile,  ready,  crowd-compelling 
orator,  whose  reported  sermons  and 
speeches  were  fuller  of  catholic  human- 
ity than  of  theological  subtilties,  and 
whose  sympathies  were  of  that  lively 
sort  which  are  apt  to  leap  the  sectarian 
fold  and  find  good  Christians  in  every 
denomination.  He  was  welcomed  by 
friendly  persons  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  partly  for  these  merits,  partly 
also  as  "the  son  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Beecher"  and  "  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe." 

After  a  few  months'  absence  he  returns 
to  America,  having  finished  a  more  re- 
markable embassy  than  any  envoy  who 
has  represented  us  in  Em-ope  since  Frank- 
lin pleaded  the  cause  of  the  young  Re- 
public at  the  Court  of  Versailles.  He 
kissed  no  royal  hand,  he  talked  with  no 
courtly  diplomatists,  he  was  the  guest 
of  no  titled  legislator,  he  had  no  official 
existence.  But  through  the  heart  of 
the  people  he  reached  nobles,  ministers, 
courtiers,  the  throne  itself.  He  whom 
the  "  Times  "  attacks,  he  whom  " Punch" 
caricatures,  is  a  power  in  the  land.  We 
may  be  very  sure,  that,  if  an  American  is 
the  aim  of  their  pensioned  garroters  and 
hired  vitriol-throwers,  he  is  an  object  of 
fear  as  well  as  of  hatred,  and  that  the 
assault  proves  his  ability  as  well  as  his 
love  of  freedom  and  zeal  for  the  nation 
to  which  he  belongs. 

Mr.  Beecher's  European  story  is  a  short 
one  in  time,  but  a  long  one  in  events.  He 
went  out  a  lamb,  a  tired  clergyman  in 
need  of  travel ;  and  as  such  he  did  not 
strive  nor  cry,  nor  did  any  man  hear  his 
voice  in  the  streets.  But  in  the  den  of 
lions  where  his  pathway  led  him  he  re- 
membered his  own  lion's  nature,  and  ut- 


tered his  voice  to  such  effect  that  its 
echoes  in  the  great  vaulted  caverns  of 
London  and  Liverpool  are  still  reaching 
us,  as  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe 
is  heard  long  after  the  stroke  is  seen,  as 
the  light  of  the  star  shines  upon  us  many 
days  after  its  departure  from  the  source 
of  radiance. 

Mr.  Beecher  made  a  single  speech  in 
Great  Britain,  but  it  was  delivered  piece- 
meal in  different  places.  Its  exordium 
was  uttered  on  the  ninth  of  October  at 
Manchester,  and  its  peroration  was  pro- 
nounced on  the  twentieth  of  the  same 
month  in  Exeter  Hall.  He  has  himself 
furnished  us  an  analysis  of  the  train  of 
representations  and  arguments  of  which 
this  protracted  and  many-jointed  oration 
was  made  up.  At  Manchester  he  at- 
tempted to  give  a  history  of  that  series 
of  political  movements,  extending  through 
half  a  century,  the  logical  and  inevita- 
ble end  of  which  was  open  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  opposing  forces  of  Free- 
dom and  Slavery.  At  Glasgow  his  dis- 
course seems  to  have  been  almost  unpre- 
meditated. A  meeting  of  one  or  two 
Temperance  advocates,  who  had  come  to 
greet  him  as  a  brother  in  their  cause, 
took  on,  "  quite  accidentally,"  a  political 
character,  and  Mr.  Beecher  gratified  the 
assembly  with  an  address  which  really 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  in  great  measure 
called  forth  by  the  pressure  of  the  mo- 
ment. It  seems  more  like  a  conversation 
than  a  set  harangue.  First,  he  very  good- 
humoredly  defines  his  position  on  the 
Temperance  question,  and  then  natural- 
ly slides  into  some  self-revelations,  which 
we  who  know  him  accept  as  the  simple 
expression  of  the  man's  character.  This 
plain  speaking  made  him  at  home  among 
strangers  more  immediately,  perhaps, 
than  anything  else  he  could  have  told 
them.  "  I  am  born  without  moral  fear. 
I  have  expressed  my  views  in  any  audi- 
ence, and  it  never  cost  me  a  struggle. 
I  never  could  help  doing  it." 
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The  way  a  man  handles  his  egoisms  is 
a  test  of  his  mastery  over  an  audience  or 
a  class  of  readers.  'What  we  want  to 
know  about  the  person  who  is  to  counsel 
or  lead  us  is  just  what  he  is,  and  nobody 
can  tell  us  so  .well  as  himself.  Every 
real  master  of  speaking  or  writing  uses 
his  personality  as  he  would  any  other 
serviceable  material ;  the  very  moment 
a  speaker  or  writer  begins  to  use  it,  not 
for  his  main  purpose,  but  for  vanity's 
sake,  as  all  weak  people  are  sure  to  do, 
hearers  and  readers  feel  the  dilFerence 
in  a  moment.  Mr.  Beecher  is  a  strong, 
healthy  man,  in  mmd  and  body.  His 
nerves  have  never  been  corrugated  with 
alcohol  ;  his  thinking  -  marrow  is  not 
brown  with  tobacco-fumes,  like  a  meer- 
schaum, as  are  the  brains  of  so  many  un- 
fortunate Americans  ;  he  is  the  same  lus- 
ty, warm-blooded,  strong-fibred,  brave- 
hearted,  bright-souled,  clear-eyed  creat- 
ure that  he  was  when  the  college  boys  at 
Amherst  acknowledged  him  as  the  cliief- 
est  among  their  football  -  kickers.  He 
has  the  simple  frankness  of  a  man  who 
feels  himself  to  be  perfectly  sound  in  bod- 
ily, mental,  and  moral  structure ;  and  his 
self-revelation  is  a  thousand  times  nobler 
than  the  assumed  Impersonality  which  Is 
a  common  trick  with  cunning  speakers 
who  never  forget  their  own  Interests. 
Thus  It  Is,  that,  wherever  Mr.  Beecher 
goes,  everybody  feels,  after  he  has  ad- 
dressed them  once  or  twice,  that  they 
know  him  well,  almost  as  If  they  had 
always  known  him ;  and  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  land  who  has  such  a  multi- 
tude that  look  upon  him  as  If  he  were 
their  brother. 

Having  magnetized  his  Glasgow  audi- 
ence, he  continued  the  subject  already 
opened  at  Manchester  by  showing,  in  the 
midst  of  that  great  tolling  population,  the 
deadly  influence  exerted  by  Slavery  in 
bringing  labor  into  contempt,  and  its  ru- 
inous consequences  to  the  free  working- 
man  everywhere.  In  Edinburgh  he  ex- 
plained how  the  Nation  grew  up  out  of 
separate  States,  each  jealous  of  its  spe- 
cial sovereignty ;  how  the  struggle  for  the 
control  of  the  united  Nation,  after  leaving 


it  for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
South,  to  be  used  in  favor  of  Slavery, 
at  length  gave  it  Into  those  of  the  North, 
whose  influence  was  to  be  for  Freedom ; 
and  that  for  this  reason  the  South,  when 
It  could  no  longer  rule  the  Nation, 
rebelled  against  It.  In  Liverpool,  the 
centre  of  vast  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing Interests,  he  showed  how  those  in- 
terests are  injured  by  Slavery,  —  "that 
this  attempt  to  cover  the  fairest  portion 
of  the  earth  with  a  slave-population  that 
buys  nothing,  and  a  degraded  white  pop- 
ulation that  buys  next  to  nothing,  should 
array  against  it  the  sympathy  of  every  true 
poUtical  economist  and  every  thoughtful 
and  far-seeing  manufacturer,  as  tending 
to  strike  at  the  vital  want  of  commerce,  — 
not  the  want  of  cotton,  but  the  want  of 
customers." 

In  his  great  closing  effort  at  Exeter 
Hall  in  London,  Mr.  Beecher  began  by 
disclaiming  the  honor  of  having  been  a 
pioneer  In  the  anti- slavery  movement, 
which  he  found  in  progress  at  his  entry 
upon  public  life,  when  he  "  feU  Into  the 
ranks,  and  fought  as  well  as  he  knew 
how.  In  the  ranks  or  In  command."  He 
unfolded  before  his  audience  the  plan 
and  connection  of  his  previous  addresses, 
showing  how  they  were  related  to  each 
other  as  parts  of  a  consecutive  series. 
He  had  endeavored,  he  told  .them,  to 
enlist  the  judgment,  the  conscience,  the 
Interests  of  the  British  people  against 
the  attempt  to  spread  Slavery  over  the 
continent,  and  the  rebellion  It  has  kin- 
dled. He  had  shown  that  Slavery  was 
the  only  cause  of  the  war,  that  sympa- 
thy with  the  South  was  only  aiding  the 
building  up  of  a  slave-empire,  that  the 
North  was  contending  for  its  own  exist- 
ence and  that  of  popular  institutions. 

Mr.  Beecher  then  asked  his  audience 
to  look  at  the  question  with  him  from 
the  American  point  of  view.  He  showed 
how  the  conflict  began  as  a  moral  ques- 
tion ;  the  sensitiveness  of  the  South ;  the 
tenderness  for  them  on  the  part  of  many 
Northern  apologizers,  with  whom  he  him- 
self had  never  stood.  He  pointed  out 
how  the  question  gradually  emerged  in 
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politics  ;  the  encroachments  of  the  South, 
until  they  reached  the  Judiciary  itself; 
he  repeated  to  them  the  admissions  of 
Mr.  Stephens  as  to  the  preponderating 
influence  the  South  had  all  along  held  in 
the  Government.  An  interruption  obli- 
ged him  to  explain  that  adjustment  of  our 
State  and  National  governments  which 
Englishmen  seem  to  find  so  hard  to  un- 
derstand. Nothing  shows  his  peculiar 
powers  to  more  advantage  than  just  such 
interruptions.  Then  he  displays  his  feli- 
citous facility  of  illustration,  his  familiar 
way  of  bringing  a  great  question  to  the 
test  of  some  parallel  fact  that  everybody 
before  him  knows.  An  American  state- 
question  looks  as  mysterious  to  an  Eng- 
lish audience  as  an  ear  of  Indian  corn 
wrapt  in  its  sheath  to  an  English  wheat- 
grower.  ]VIr.  Beecher  husks  it  for  them 
as  only  an  American  born  and  bred 
can  do.  He  wants  a  few  sharp  ques- 
tions to  rouse  his  quick  spirit.  He  could 
almost  afford  to  carry  with  him  his  pica- 
dores  to  sting  him  with  sarcasms,  his  clm- 
los  to  flap  their  inflammatory  epithets  in 
his  face,  and  his  handerilleros  to  stab  him 
with  their  fiery  insults  into  a  plaza  de 
toros,  —  an  audience  of  John  Bulls. 

Having  cleared  up  this  matter  so  that 
our  comatose  cousins  understood  the  re- 
lations of  the  dough  and  the  apple  in  our 
national  dumpling,  —  to  borrow  one  of 
their  royal  reminiscences,  —  having  eulo- 
gized the  fidelity  of  the  North  to  the  na- 
tional compact,  he  referred  to  the  action 
of  "  that  most  true,  honest,  just,  and  con- 
scientious magistrate,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  —  at 
the  mention  of  whose  name  the  audience 
cheered  as  long  and  loud  as  if  they  had 
descended  from  the  ancient  Ephesians. 

!Mr.  Beecher  went  on  to  show  how  the 
North  could  not  help  fighting  when  it 
was  attacked,  and  to  give  the  reasons 
that  made  it  necessary  to  fight,  —  rea- 
sons which  none  but  a  consistent  Friend 
or  avowed  non-resistant  can  pretend  to 
dispute.  His  ordinary  style  in  speaking 
is  pointed,  staccatoed,  as  is  that  of  most 
successful  extemporaneous  speakers ;  he 
is  "  short  -  gaited  "  ;  the  movement  of 
his  thoughts  is  that  of  the  chopping  sea, 


rather  than  the  long,  rolling,  rhythmical 
wave-procession  of  phrase-balancing  rhet- 
oricians. But  when  the  lance  has  prick- 
ed him  deep  enough,  when  the  red  flag 
has  flashed  in  his  face  often  enough, 
when  the  fireworks  have  hissed  and  sput- 
tered around  him  long  enough,  when 
the  cheers  have  warmed  him  so  that  all 
his  life  is  roused,  then  his  intellectual 
sparkle  becomes  a  steady  glow,  and  his 
nimble  sentences  change  their  form,  and 
become  long-drawn,  stately  periods. 

"  Standing  by  my  cradle,  standing  by 
my  hearth,  standing  by  the  altar  of  the 
church,  standing  by  all  the  places  that 
mark  the  name  and  memory  of  heroic 
men  who  poured  their  blood  and  lives 
for  principle,  I  declare  that  in  ten  or 
twenty  years  of  war  we  will  sacrifice  ev- 
erything we  have  for  principle.  If  the 
love  of  populg,r  liberty  is  dead  in  Great 
Britain,  you  will  not  understand  us ;  but 
if  the  love  of  liberty  lives  as  it  once  liv- 
ed, and  has  worthy  successors  of  those 
renowned  men  that  were  our  ancestors 
as  much  as  yours,  and  whose  example 
and  principles  we  inherit  to  make  fruit- 
ful as  so  much  seed-corn  in  a  new  and 
fertile  land,  then  you  will  understand  our 
firm,  invincible  determination  —  deep  as 
the  sea,  firm  as  the  mountains,  but  calm 
as  the  heavens  above  us  —  to  fight  this 
war  through  at  all  hazards  and  at  every 
cost." 

When  have  Englishmen  listened  to 
nobler  words,  fuller  of  the  true  soul  of 
eloquence  ?  Never,  surely,  since  their 
nation  entered  the  abdominous  period  of 
its  existence,  recognized  in  all  its  ideal 
portraits,  for  which  food  and  sleep  are 
the  prime  conditions  of  well-being.  Yet 
the  old  instinct  which  has  made  the  name 
of  Englishman  glorious  in  the  past  was 
there,  in  the  audience  before  him,  and 
there  was  "  immense  cheering,"  reliev- 
ed by  some  slight  colubrine  demonstrar 
tions. 

Mr.  "Beecher  openly  accused  certain 
"  important  organs  "  of  deliberately  dark- 
ening the  truth  and  falsifying  the  facts. 
The  audience  thereupon  gave  three 
groans  for  a  paper  called  the  "  Times," 
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once  respectably  edited,  now  deservedly- 
held  as  cheap  as  an  epigram  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  or  a  promise  to  pay  dated  at  Rich- 
mond. He  showed  the  monstrous  ab- 
surdity of  England's  attacking  us  for 
fighting,  and  for  fighting  to  uphold  a 
principle.  "  On  what  shore  has  not  the 
prow  of  your  ships  dashed  ?  What  land 
is  there  with  a  name  and  a  people  where 
your  banner  has  not  led  your  soldiers  ? 
And  when  the  great  resurrection-ret'ezVZe 
shall  sound,  it  will  muster  British  soldiers 
from  every  clime  and  people  under  the 
whole  heaven.  Ah  !  but  it  is  said  this  is 
war  against  your  own  blood.  How  long 
is  it  since  you  poured  soldiers  into  Cana- 
da, and  let  all  your  yards  work  day  and 
night  to  avenge  the  taking  of  two  men 
out  of  the  Trent  ?  "  How  ignominious 
the  pretended  humanity  of  England  look- 
ed in  the  light  of  these  questions !  And 
even  while  Mr.  Beecher  was  speaking, 
a  lurid  glow  was  crimsoning  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  from  the  flames  of  a  great 
burning  city,  set  on  fire  by  British  ships 
to  avenge  a  crime  committed  by  some 
remote  inhabitant  of  the  same  country,  — 
an  act  of  wholesale  barbarity  unapproach- 
ed  by  any  deed  which  can  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  American  Union  in  the 
course  of  this  long,  exasperating  con- 
flict! 

Mr.  Beecher  explained  that  the  people 
who  sympathized  with  the  South  were 
those  whose  voices  reached  America, 
while  the  friends  of  the  North  were  lit- 
tle heard.  The  first  had  bows  and  ar- 
rows; the  second  have  shafts,  but  no  bows 
to  launch  them. 

"  How  about  the  Russians  ?  " 
Everybody  remembers  how  neatly  Mr. 
Beecher  caught  this  envenomed  dart,  and, 
turning  it  end  for  end,  drove  it  through 
his  antagonist's  shield  of  triple  buU's-hide. 
"  Now  you  know  what  we  felt  when  you 
were  flirting  with  Mr.  Mason  at  your 
Lord  Mayor's  banquet."  A  cleaner  and 
Btraighter  "  counter "  than  that,  if  we 
may  change  the  image  to  one  his  audi- 
ence would  appreciate  better,  is  hardly 
to  be  found  in  the  records  of  British  pu- 
gilism. 


The  orator  concluded  by  a  rather  san- 
guine statement  of  his  change  of  opinion 
as  to  British  sentiment,  of  the  assurance 
he  should  carry  back  of  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  of  the  North,  and  by  an 
exhortation  to  unity  of  action  with  those 
who  share  their  civilization  and  religion, 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

The  audience  cheered  again.  Professor 
Newman  moved  a  warm  vote  of  thanks, 
and  the  meeting  dissolved,  wiser  and 
better,  we  hope,  for  the  truths  which  had 
been  so  boldly  declared  before  them. 

What  is  the  net  result,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  of  Mr.  Beecher's  voluntary  em- 
bassy ?  So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  it  has 
been  to  lift  him  from  the  position  of  one 
of  the  most  popular  preachers  and  lec- 
turers, to  that  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  country.  Those  who  hate  his 
philanthropy  admire  his  courage.  Those 
who  disagree  with  him  in  theology  rec- 
ognize him  as  having  a  claim  to  the  title 
of  Apostle  quite  as  good  as  that  of  John 
Eliot,  whom  Christian  England  sent  to 
heathen  America  two  centuries  ago,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  the  singularly  stupid  ques- 
tionings of  the  natives,  and  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  sachems  and  powwows, 
or  priests,  succeeded  in  reclaiming  large 
numbers  of  the  copper-colored  aborigines. 

The  change  of  opinion  wrought  by  Mr. 
Beecher  in  England  is  far  less  easy  to  es- 
timate ;  indeed,  we  shall  never  have  the 
means  of  determining  what  it  may  have 
been.  The  organs  of  opinion  which  have 
been  against  us  will  continue  their  as- 
saults, and  those  which  have  been  our 
friends  will  continue  to  defend  us.  The 
public  men  who  have  committed  them- 
selves will  be  consistent  in  the  right  or 
in  the  wrong,  as  they  may  have  chosen 
at  first.  To  know  what  Mr.  Beecher  has 
effected,  we  must  not  go  to  Exeter  Hall 
and  follow  its  enthusiastic  audience  as 
they  are  swayed  hither  and  thither  by 
his  arguments  and  appeals ;  we  must  not 
count  the  crowd  of  admiring  friends  and 
sympathizers  whom  he,  like  all  personages 
of  note,  draws  around  him :  the  fire-fly 
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calls  other  fire -flies  about  him,  but  the 
great  community  of  beetles  goes  blunder- 
ing round  in  the  dark  as  before.  Mr. 
Cobden  has  given  us  the  test  in  a  letter 
quoted  by  Mr.  Beecher  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy. 
"  You  will  carry  back,"  he  says,  "  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  a  state  of  feel- 
ing in  this  country  among  what,  for  [want 
of]  a  better  name,  I  call  the  ruling  class. 
Their  sympathy  is  undoubtedly  strongly 
for  the  South,  with  the  instinctive  satis- 
faction at  the  prospect  of  the  disruption 
of  the  great  Republic.  It  is  natural 
enough."  "But,"  he  says,  "our  masses 
have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  then- 
cause  is  bound  up  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  States,  —  the  United  States.  It  is 
true  that  they  have  not  a  particle  of  pow- 
er in  the  direct  form  of  a  vote  ;  but  Avhen 
millions  in  this  country  are  led  by  the 
religious  middle  class,  they  can  go  and 
prevent  the  governing  class  from  pursu- 
ing a  policy  hostile  to  their  sympathies." 
This  power  of  the  non-voting  classes  is 
an  idea  that  gives  us  pause.  It  is  one  of 
those  suggestions,  like  Lord  Brougham's 
of  the  "unknown  public,"  which,  in  a 
single  phrase,  and  a  sentence  or  two  of 
explanation,  tell  a  whole  history.  This  is 
the  class  John  Bunyan  wrote  for  before 
the  bishops  had  his  Allegory  in  present- 
able calf  and  gold-leaf,  —  before  Eng- 
land knew  that  her  poor  tinker  had  shap- 
ed a  pictured  urn  for  her  full  of  such  vis- 
ions as  no  dreamer  had  seen  since  Dante. 
This  is  the  class  that  believes  in  John 
Bright  and  Richard  Cobden  and  all  the 
defenders  of  true  American  principles.  It 
absorbs  intelligence  as  melting  ice  ren- 
ders heat  latent ;  there  is  no  living  pow- 
er directly  generated  with  which  we  can 
move  pistons  and  wheels,  but  the  first 
step  in  the  production  of  steam-force  is 
to  make  the  ice  fluid.  No  intellectual 
thermometer  can  reveal  to  us  how  much 
ignorance  or  prejudice  has  melted  away 
in  the  fire  of  Mr.  Beecher's  passionate 
eloquence,  but  by-and-by  this  will  tell  as 
a  working-force.  The  non-voter's  con- 
science will  reach  the  Privy  Council,  and 
the  hand  of  the  ignorant,  but  Christian- 


ized laborer  trace  its  own  purpose  in  the 
letters  of  the  royal  signature. 

We  are  living  in  a  period,  not  of  events 
only,  but  of  epochs.  We  are  in  the  tran- 
sition-stage from  the  miocene  to  the  plio- 
cene period  of  human  existence.  A  new 
heaven  is  forming  over  our  head  behind 
the  curtain  of  clouds  which  rises  from  our 
smoking  battle-fields.  A  new  earth  is 
shaping  itself  under  our  feet  amidst  the 
tremors  and  convulsions  that  agitate  the 
soQ  upon  which  we  tread.  But  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  sui'prise  in  the  order 
of  Nature.  The  kingdom  of  God,  even, 
Cometh  not  with  observation. 

The  visit  of  an  overworked  clergyman 
to  Europe  is  not  in  appearance  an  event 
of  momentous  interest  to  the  world.  The 
fact  that  he  delivered  a  few  speeches  be- 
fore British  audiences  might  seem  to  merit 
notice  In  a  local  paper  or  two,  but  is  of 
very  little  consequence,  one  would  say, 
to  the  British  nation,  compared  to  the 
fact  that  Her  Majesty  took  an  airing  last 
Wednesday,  or  of  much  significance  to 
Americans,  by  the  side  of  the  fact  that 
his  Excellency,  Governor  Seymour,  had 
written  a  letter  recommending  the  Union 
Fire  Company  always  to  play  on  the 
wood-shed  when  the  house  is  In  flames. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  this  imofiiclal 
visit  of  a  private  citizen  —  in  connec- 
tion with  these  addresses  delivered  to 
miscellaneous  crowds  by  an  envoy  not 
extraordinary  and  a  minister  nuUipoten- 
tiai'y,  for  all  that  his  credentials  showed 
—  was  an  event  of  national  importance. 
It  was  much  more  than  this ;  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things  in 
the  relations  of  nations  to  each  other. 
It  is  but  a  htile  while  since  any  graceless 
woman  who  helped  a  crowned  profligate 
to  break  the  commandments  could  light 
a  national  quarrel  with  the  taper  that 
sealed  her  billets-doux  to  his  equerries  and 
grooms,  and  kindle  it  to  a  war  with  the 
fan  that  was  supposed  to  hide  her  blushes. 
More  and  more,  by  virtue  of  advancing 
civilization  and  easy  intercourse  between 
distant  lands,  the  average  common  sense 
and  intelligence  of  the  people  begin  to 
reach  fi-om  nation  to  nation.   J\Ir.  Beech- 
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er's  visit  is  the  most  notable  expression 
of  this  movement  of  national  life.  It 
marks  the  nisus  formativus  which  begins 
the  organization  of  that  unwritten  and 
only  half  spoken  public  opinion  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  Cobden  as  a  great  under- 
lying force  even  in  England.  It  needs 
a  little  republican  pollen -dust  to  cause 
the  evolution  of  its  else  barren  germs. 
The  fruit  of  Mr.  Beecher's  visit  will  ri- 
pen in  due  time,  not  only  in  direct  re- 
sults, but  in  opening  the  way  to  future 
moral  embassies,  going  forth  unheralded, 
unsanctioned  by  State  documents,  in  the 
simple  strength  of  Christian  manhood,  on 
their  errands  of  truth  and  peace. 

The  Devil  had  got  the  start  of  the  cler- 
gyman, as  he  very  often  does,  after  all. 
The  wretches  who  have  been  for  three 
years  pouring  their  leperous  distilment 
into  the  ears  of  Great  Britain  had  pre- 
occupied the  ground,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  silence  the  minister,  if  they 
could.  For  this  purpose  they  looked  to 
the  heathen  populace  of  the  nominally 
Christian  British  cities.  They  covered 
the  walls  with  blood-red  placards,  they 
stimulated  the  mob  by  inflammatory  ap- 
peals, they  filled  the  air  with  threats  of 
riot  and  murder.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  scenes  hke  these  that  the  single,  soli- 
tarj'  American  opened  his  lips  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  his  country. 

The  danger  is  now  over,  and  we  find 
it  hard  to  make  real  to  oiu-  imagination 
the  terrors  of  a  mob  such  as  swarms  out 
of  the  dens  of  Liverpool  and  London. 
We  know  well  enough  in  this  country 
what  Irish  mobs  are ;  the  Old  Country 
exports  them  to  us  in  pieces,  ready  to 
put  together  on  arriving,  as  we  send 
houses  to  California.  Ireland  is  the 
country  of  shillalahs  and  broken  crowns, 
of  Donnybrook  fail's,  where  men  with 
whiskey  in  their  heads  settle  their  feuds 
or  work  off  their  sprightliness  with  the 
arms  of  Nature,  sometimes  aided  by  the 
least  dangerous  of  weapons.  But  Eng- 
land is  the  land  of  prize-fights,  of  sci- 
entific brutality,  which  has  flourished 
under  the  patronage  of  her  hereditary 
legislators  and  other  "Corinthian"  sup- 


porters. The  pugilistic  dynasty  came  in 
with  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  has 
held  divided  empire  with  it  ever  since. 
The  Briton  who  claims  Chatham's  lan- 
guage as  his  mother-tongue  may  appro- 
priate the  dialect  of  the  ring  as  far  more 
truly  indigenous  than  the  German-French 
of  his  every-day  discourse.  Of  the  three 
Burkes  whose  names  are  historical,  the 
orator  is  known  to  but  a  few  hundred 
thousands.  The  prize-fighter,  with  his 
interesting  personal  infii-mity,  is  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  millions,  and  would 
have  headed  the  list  in  celebrity,  but  for 
that  other  of  the  name  who  added  a  new 
invention  to  the  arts  of  industry  and  en- 
riched the  English  language  with  a  term 
which  bids  fair  to  outlive  the  reputation 
of  his  illustrious  namesake.  Around  the 
professors  and  heroes  of  the  art  of  per- 
sonal violence  are  collected  the  practi- 
tioners of  various  callings  less  dignified 
by  the  manly  qualities  they  demand.  The 
Gangs  of  Three  that  waylay  the  solitary 
pedestrian,  —  the  Choker  in  the  middle, 
next  the  victim  who  is  to  be  strangled 
and  cleaned  out,  —  the  larger  guilds  of 
Hustlers  who  bonnet  a  man  and  beat 
his  breath  out  of  him  and  empty  his 
pockets  before  he  knows  what  is  the 
matter  with  him,  —  the  Burglars,  with 
their  "jimmies"  in  their  pockets,  —  the 
fighting  robbers,  with  their  brass  knuck- 
les,— the  whole  set  in'  a  vast  thief- con- 
stituency, thick  as  rats  in  sewers,  —  these 
were  the  disputants  whom  the  emissaries 
of  the  Slave  Power  called  upon  to  refute 
the  arguments  of  the  Brooklyn  clergy- 
man. 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  move  in  streets 
where  such  human  rattlesnakes  and 
cobras  were  coiling  and  lying  in  wait. 
Great  cities  are  the  poison  -  glands  of 
civilization  everywhere  ;  but  the  se- 
cretions of  those  hideous  crypts  and 
blind  passages  that  empty  themselves 
into  the  thoroughfares  of  English  towns 
are  so  deadly,  that,  but  for  her  penal 
colonies,  England,  girt  by  water,  as  the 
scorpion  with  flame,  would  perish,  self- 
stung,  by  her  own  venom.  The  legates 
of  the  great  Anti-Civilization  have  col- 
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onized  England,  as  England  lias  colonized 
Botany  Bay.  They  know  the  venal  ruf- 
fianism of  the  fist  and  bludgeon,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  press.  Fortunately,  they 
are  short  of  funds,  or  Mr.  Beecher  might 
have  disappeared  after  the  manner  of 
Eomulus,  and  never  have  come  to  light, 
except  in  the  saintly  fashion  of  relics,  — 
such  as  white  finger-rings  and  breast- 
pins, like  those  which  some  devotees  of 
the  Southern  mode  of  worship  are  said 
to  have  been  fond  of  wearing. 

From  these  dangers,  which  he  faced 
like  a  man,  we  welcome  him  back  to  a 
country  which  is  proud  of  his  courage 
and  ability  and  grateful  for  his  services. 
The  highest  and  lowest  classes  of  Eng- 
land cannot  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
free  North.  No  dynasty  can  look  the 
fact  of  successful,  triumphant  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  face  without  seeing  a 
shroud  in  its  banner  and  hearing  a  knell 
in  its  shouts  of  victory.    As  to  those  lower 


classes  who  are  too  low  to  be  reached  by 
the  life-giving  breath  of  popular  liberty, 
we  cannot  reach  them  yet.  A  Christian 
civilization  has  suffered  them,  in  the  very 
heart  of  its  great  cities,  to  sink  almost  to 
the  level  of  Du  Chaillu's  West- African 
quadrumana.  But  the  thoughtful,  relig- 
ious middle  class  of  Great  Britain,  with 
their  enlightened  leaders  and  their  con- 
scientious followers  among  the  laboring 
masses,  have  listened  and  will  always  lis- 
ten to  the  voice  of  any  true  and  adequate 
representative  of  that  new  form  of  hu- 
man society  now  in  full  course  of  devel- 
opment in  Republican  North  America. 
They  have  never  listened  to  a  nobler 
and  more  thoroughly  national  speaker 
than  the  minister,  clothed  with  full  pow- 
ers from  Nature  and  bearing  the  authen- 
tic credentials  from  his  Divine  Master, 
to  whom,  on  his  return  from  his  suc- 
cessful embassy,  we  renew  our  gratefiil 
welcome. 
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A  GREETING  FOR 

We  are  at  the  close  of  the  third  year 
of  the  Secession  War.  It  is  customary  to 
speak  of  the  contest  as  having  been  in- 
augurated by  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter, 
April  12,  1861 ;  but,  in  strictness,  it  was 
begun  in  December,  1860,  when  the  Car- 
olinians formally  seceded  from  the  Union, 
which  was  as  much  an  act  of  war  as  that 
involved  in  firing  upon  the  national  fiag 
that  waved  over  the  strongest  of  the  Fed- 
eral forts  at  Charleston.  Even  those  who 
insist  that  there  can  be  no  war  without 
the  use  of  weapons  must  admit  that  the 
act  of  firing  upon  the  Star  of  the  West, 
which  vessel  was  seeking  to  land  men 
and  stores  at  Sumter,  was  an  overt  act, 
and  as  significant  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Secessionists  as  anything  since  done  by 
them.  That  occurred  in  January,  1861  ; 
and  because  our  Government  did  not 
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choose  to  accept  it  as  the  beginning  of 
those  hostilities  which  had  been  resolved 
upon  by  the  Southern  ultras,  it  does  not 
follow  that  men  are  bound  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  truth.  But  we  all  took  the 
insults  that  were  offered  to  the  flag  in 
President  Buchanan's  time  as  coolly  as 
if  that  were  the  proper  course  of  things, 
while  the  attack  on  Sumter  had  the  same 
effect  on  us  that  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Pretender  as  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  by  Louis  XIV.  had  on  the 
English.  War  was  then  promptly  accept- 
ed, and  has-  ever  since  been  waged,  with 
that  various  fortune  which  is  known  to 
all  contests,  and  which  will  be  so  known 
while  wars  shall  be  known  on  earth,— 
in  other  words,  while  our  planet  shall  be 
the  abiding-place  of  men.  We  have  had 
victories,  and  we  have  had  defeats,  which 
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is  the  common  lot ;  but,  taken  as  a  wliole, 
Tve  have  but  little  reason  to  complain  of 
results,  if  we  compare  our  situation  now 
with  what  it  was  at  the  close  of  1862. 
Great  things  have  been  done  in  1863, 
such  as  place  the  military  result  of  the 
war  beyond  all  doubt,  and  permitting  us 
to  hope  for  the  early  restoration  of  peace, 
provided  the  people  shall  furnish  their 
Government  with  the  human  material 
necessary  to  inflict  upon  the  enemy  that 
grace  stroke  which  shall  put  them  out  of 
their  pain  by  putting  an  end  to  their  ex- 
istence ;  and  that  Government  itself  shall 
not  be  wanting  in  that  energy,  without 
which  men  and  money  are  worse  than 
useless  in  war, — for  then  they  would  be 
but  wasted. 

The  year  opened  darkly  for  us ;  for 
not  even  the  success  of  General  Rose- 
crans  on  the  well-contested  field  of  Mur- 
freesboro'  —  a  success  literally  extorted 
from  a  brave  and  stubborn  and  skilful 
foe  —  could  altogether  compensate  for 
the  Union  defeat  at  Fredericksburg,  a 
defeat  that  gave  additional  force  to  the 
gloomy  words  of  those  grognards  who 
had  adopted  the  doctrine  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to 
accomplish  anything  worthy  of  its  num- 
bers, and  of  the  position  and  purpose  as- 
signed to  it  in  the  war.  Months  rolled 
on,  and  little  was  done,  the  mere  miUtary 
losses  and  gains  being  not  far  from  equal- 
ly shared  by  the  two  parties ;  but  that 
was  positively  a  loss  to  the  enemy,  whose 
position  it  has  been  from  the  first,  that 
they  must  have  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  successes  as  should  tend  to  en- 
courage their  people  at  home  and  their 
advocates  abroad,  and  so  compensate 
for  their  inferiority  in  numbers  and  in 
property.  Nothing  has  tended  more,  all 
through  the  war,  to  show  the  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  parties  to  it,  than  the  little 
effect  which  serious  reverses  have  had 
on  the  Unionists  in  comparison  with  the 
effect  of  similar  reverses  on  the  Confed- 
erates. No  blow  that  we  have  receiv- 
ed —  and  many  blows  have  been  dealt 
upon  us  —  has  been  followed  by  any  los3 
of  territory,  any  decrease  of  the  means 
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of  warfare,  or  any  diminution  of  our  pur- 
pose to  caiTy  on  the  contest  to  the  last 
piece  of  gold  and  the  last  greasy  green- 
back. The  enemy  have  taken  of  our  men, 
our  cannon,  our  stores,  and  our  money, 
more  than  once,  but  not  one  of  their  vic- 
tories produced  any  "  fruit "  beyond  what 
was  gleaned  from  the  battle-field  itself- 
Our  victories,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
fruitful,  as  the  position  of  our  forces  on 
the  enemy's  coast,  and  on  much  of  their 
territory,  and  in  many  of  their  ports,  most 
satisfactorily  proves.  As  an  English  mil- 
itary critic  said,  the  Rebels  might  gain 
battles,  but  all  the  solid  advantages  were 
with  their  opponents.  A  Union  victory 
was  so  much  achieved  toward  final  and 
complete  success  ;  a  Confederate  victory 
only  operated  to  postpone  the  subjugar 
tion  of  the  Rebels  for  a  few  days,  or  per- 
haps weeks.  We  could  afford  to  blun- 
der, while  they  could  not ;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  gallows  made  the  brains  of 
Davis  and  Lee  uncommonly  clear,  and 
caused  them  to  plan  skilfully  and  to 
strike  boldly,  in  order  that  they  might 
get  out  and  keep  out  of  the  road  that 
leads  to  it,  —  the  road  to  ruin. 

The  movement  in  April,  under  Gen- 
ral  Hooker,  which  led  to  the  Battle  of 
ChanceUorsville,  was  a  failure,  and  for 
some  time  the  country  was  much  de- 
pressed in  consequence ;  but  our  failure, 
there  and  then,  proved  to  be  really  a 
great  gain.  Had  General  Hooker  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  General  Lee  in  bat- 
tle, the  latter  would,  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able, have  succeeded  in  retreating  to 
Richmond,  behind  the  defences  of  which 
he  would  have  held  our  forces  at  bay, 
and  the  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862 
might  have  been  repeated ;  for  we  had 
not  men  enough  to  render  the  capture 
of  Richmond  certain  through  the  effect 
of  regular  and  steady  operations.  The 
death  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  one  of  the 
incidents  of  the  April  advance,  was  a 
severe  loss  to  the  enemy,  and  promises 
to  be  as  fatal  to  their  cause  as  was  that 
of  Dundee  to  the  hopes  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  General  Lee's  success  was 
really  fatal  to  him.     It  compelled  him  to 
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make  a  movement  in  his  turn,  in  June, 
and  at  Gettysburg  we  had  ample  com- 
pensation for  Chancellorsville  ;  and  the 
capture  of  Morgan  and  his  men,  in  Ohio, 
folloTving  hard  upon  Lee's  retreat  from 
Pennsylvania,  put  an  end  to  all  attempts 
at  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  Rebels, 
while  we  continued  to  hold  all  that  we 
had  acquired  of  their  territory,  and  soon 
added  more  of  it  to  our  previous  acqui- 
sitions. At  the  same  time  that  General 
Meade  was  disposing  of  the  main  Rebel 
army,  General  Grant  was  taking  Vicks- 
burg,  and  General  Banks  was  triumphing 
at  Port  Hudson.  Generals  Pemberton 
and  Gardner  had  defended  those  South- 
em  strongholds  with  a  skill  and  a  gallant- 
ry that  do  them  great  credit,  consider- 
ing them  merely  as  mihtary  operations ; 
but  the  superior  generalship  of  General 
Grant  at  and  near  Vicksburg  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender,  £ind  to  place 
in  Union  hands  posts  the  possession,  of 
which  was  necessary  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Confederacy.  General 
Grant's  least  merit  was  the  taking  of 
Vicksburg.  The  operations  through  the 
success  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  shut 
up  a  large  force  of  brave  men  in  Vicks- 
burg, and  to  cut  them  off  from  all  hope 
of  being  relieved,  were  of  the  highest 
order  of  mihtary  excellence,  and  justly 
entitle  him  to  be  called  a  great  soldier ; 
and  no  man  can  be  only  a  great  sol- 
dier, for  that  intellectual  rank  implies 
in  its  possessor  qualities  that  fit  him  for 
any  department  of  his  country's  service. 
General  Grant  was  admirably  seconded 
and  supported  by  his  lieutenants  and 
their  subordinates  and  men,  or  he  must 
have  failed  before  such  com-ageous  and 
stubborn  foes.  He  was  also  supported 
by  the  naval  force  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral Porter,  whose  heroic  exploits  and 
scientific  services  added  new  lustre  to 
a  name  that  already  stood  most  high  in 
our  naval  history.  He  commanded  men 
worthy  of  himself  and  the  service,  and 
whose  deeds  must  be  ever  remembered. 
General  Banks  and  his  associates  were 
not  less  successful  in  their  undertaking, 
and  had  been  as  well  seconded  as  Gen- 


eral Grant.  The  Mississippi  was  placed 
at  our  control,  and  the  enemy  were  de- 
prived of  those  supplies,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  which  they  had  drawn  in  so 
large  quantities  from  the  trans-Mississippi 
territory.  Through  Texas,  which  had 
contrived  to  keep  up  a  great  commerce, 
the  supplies  of  foreign  materiel  had  been 
very  large ;  and  fi'om  the  same  rich  and 
extensive  State  came  thousands  of  beeves, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  that  were  consumed  by 
Southern  soldiers  in  Virginia  and  the  Car- 
ohnas.  Generals  Grant  and  Banks  put  an 
end  to  this  mode  of  supplying  the  Rebels 
with  food  and  other  articles ;  and  at  a  later 
period  the  success  of  General  Banks  near 
the  Rio  Grande  was  hardly  less  useful  in 
putting  an  end  to  much  of  the  Texan  for- 
eign trade,  whereby  the  Rebels  beyond 
the  Mississippi  must  find  their  powers  to 
do  mischief  very  materially  lessened. 

In  the  mean  time,  Charleston,  whence 
rebeUIon  had  spread  over  the  South, 
had  been  assailed  by  a  large  force,  mili- 
tary and  naval,  commanded  by  General 
Gillmore  and  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren. 
General  Gillmore  had  become  famous  as 
the  captor  of  Fort  Pulaski,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  had  seemed  to  render 
success  Impossible;  and  hence  It  was 
expected  that  he  would  quickly  take 
Charleston.  It  Is  not  believed  that  that 
very  able  and  modest  officer  ever  said 
a  word  to  give  rise  to  the  popular  ex- 
pectation. He  knew  the  gi'avity  of  the 
task  he  had  undertaken,  and  we  believe, 
that,  if  all  the  facts  connected  therewith 
could  be  published,  it  would  be  found 
that  he  has  accomplished  all  that  he  ever 
promised  to  do  or  expected  to  do.  He 
has  done  much,  and  done  it  admirably ; 
and  not  the  least  of  the  effects  of  his 
deeds  Is  this,  — that  the  report  of  his  guns 
reached  to  Europe,  and  caused  the  intel- 
ligent military  men  of  that  dominating 
quarter  of  the  world  to  doubt  whether 
their  respective  countries  were  militarily 
prepared  to  support  intervention,  even 
if  to  intervention  there  existed  no  moral 
or  political  objections.  He  has  demol- 
ished Sumter,  and  that  fortress  which 
was  the  scene  of  our  first  failure  has 
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ceased  to  exist.  He  has  completed  the 
blockade  of  Charleston,  which  was  al- 
most daily  violated  before  he  brought 
his  batteries  into  play.  We  have  the 
high  authority  of  no  less  a  personage 
than  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  himself,  —  a 
gentleman  who  never  "  speaks  out " 
when  anything  is  to  be  made  by  reti- 
cence, —  that  Wilmingion  is  now  the 
only  port  left  to  the  Confederacy ;  and 
this  is  the  highest  possible  compliment 
that  could  be  paid  to  the  excellence  of 
General  Gillmore's  operations,  and  to 
the  value  of  his  seiwices.  Since  he  ar- 
rived near  Charleston,  that  port  has 
been  as  hermetically  sealed  as  Cronstadt 
in  December ;  whereas,  until  he  began 
his  scientific  and  most  useful  labors, 
Charleston  was  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing seaports  in  the  whole  circle  of 
commerce.  As  to  the  taking  of  Charles- 
ton, our  opinion  is,  and  has  been  from 
the  first,  that  the  history  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution  demonstrates 
that  the  Carolina  city  can  be  had  only 
as  the  result  of  extensive  land -opera- 
tions, carried  on  by  a  power  which  has 
command  of  the  sea.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
failed  before  the  place  in  1776,  his  attack 
being  naval  in  its  character;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  it  in  1 780,  when  he  had 
control  of  the  main-land,  and  made  his 
approaches  regularly.  Even  after  he  had 
obtained  conmiand  of  the  harbor,  and 
Fort  Moultrie  had  been  first  passed  and 
then  taken,  and  no  American  maritime 
force  remained  to  oppose  his  fleet,  he  had 
to  depend  upon  the  action  of  his  army 
for  success.  We  fear  that  the  event  will 
prove  that  we  can  succeed  at  Charleston 
only  by  following  Sir  Henry's  wise  course. 
"  The  things  which  have  been  are  the 
things  which  shall  be." 

Late  in  the  summer.  General  Eose- 
crans  resumed  operations,  and  marched 
upon  Chattanooga,  while  General  Burn- 
side  moved  into  East  Tennessee,  and 
obtained  possession  of  Knoxville.  Gen- 
eral Burnside's  march  was  one  of  the 
most  diflicult  ever  made  in  war,  and 
tasked  the  powers  of  his  men  to  the 
utmost ;    but   all   difficulties    were    sur- 


mounted, and  the  loyal  people  of  the  coun- 
try which  he  entered  and  regained  were 
gladdened  by  seeing  the  national  flag  fly- 
ing once  more  over  their  heads.  Both 
these  movements  were  at  first  brilliant- 
ly successful;  but  the  enemy  were  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  points 
taken  or  threatened  by  our  forces,  and 
they  concentrated  great  masses  of  troops, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  defeat  our  ar- 
mies, regain  the  territory  lost,  and  trans- 
fer the  seat  of  war  far  to  the  north.  The 
Battle  of  Chickamauga  was  fought,  and  a 
portion  of  General  Kosecrans's  army  was 
defeated,  while  another  portion,  under 
General  Thomas,  stubbornly  maintained 
its  ground,  and  inflicted  great  damage  on 
the  enemy.  The  effect  of  General  Thom- 
as's heroic  resistance  was,  that  the  ene- 
my's gi'and  purpose  was  bafiled.  Their 
loss  was  so  severe,  and  their  men  had  been 
so  roughly  handled,  that  they  could  not 
advance  farther,  and  the  time  thus  gain- 
ed was  promptly  turned  to  account,  by 
General  Rosecrans  in  the  first  instance, 
and  by  Government.  The  Union  army 
was  soon  reorganized  by  its  energetic 
leader,  and  placed  in  condition  to  make 
effectual  resistance  to  the  enemy,  should 
they  endeavor  to  advance.  The  Gov^ 
ernment's  action  was  rapid  and  useful. 
General  Grant  was  placed  in  immedi- 
ate command  of  the  army,  which  was 
largely  reinforced,  and  preparations  were 
quickly  made  for  the  resumption  of  of- 
fensive operations.  In  the  mean  time, 
General  Bragg  had  sent  General  Long- 
street  to  attack  General  Burnside ;  and  as 
Longstreet  has  been  looked  upon,  since 
the  death  of  Jackson,  as  the  best  of  the 
Rebel  fighting  generals,  great  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  success.  Apparently 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  so 
large  a  body  of  Rebel  troops  under  so 
good  a  leader.  General  Grant  resumed 
the  offensive  on  the  twenty-third  of  No- 
vember, and  during  three  days'  hard 
fighting  inflicted  upon  General  Bragg 
a  series  of  defeats,  in  which  Generals 
Thomas,  Hooker,  and  Sherman  were  the 
active  Union  commanders.  The  Union- 
ists  were   completely   victorious   at   all 
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points,  taking  several  strong  positions, 
forty-six  pieces  of  cannon,  five  thousand 
muskets,  valuable  stores,  and  seven  thou-, 
sand  prisoners,  besides  killing  and  wound- 
ing great  numbers.  All  these  successes 
were  gained  at  a  cost  of  only  forty-five 
hundred  men.  The  skill  of  General  Grant 
and  his  lieutenants,  and  the  valor  of  their 
tixjops,  were  signally  displayed  in  these 
operations,  the  first  assured  intelligence 
of  which  reached  the  North  in  time  to  add 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  National  Thanks- 
giving, as  the  first  news  of  Gettysburg 
had  come  to  us  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  November  victories  put  an  end  to 
all  fear  that  the  enemy  might  be  able  to 
carry  out  their  original  project,  while  it 
seemed  to  be  certain  that  the  scene  of 
active  operations  would  be  transferred 
from  East  Tennessee  to  Northern  Geor- 
gia. General  Burnside  still  held  Knox- 
viUe,  and  it  was  supposed  that  General 
Longstreet  would  find  it  difiicult  to  escape 
destruction.  General  Bragg  had  retreat- 
ed to  Dalton,  which  is  about  a  hundred 
miles  fi-om  Atlanta,  and  is  reported  to 
have  summoned  General  Longstreet  to 
rejoin  him.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
which  had  borne  itself  very  gallantly  in 
some  of  the  autumnal  operations  conse- 
quent on  Lee's  advance,  had  followed  the 
army  commanded  by  this  General  when 
it  retreated,  inflicting  on  it  considerable 
loss,  and  crossing  the  Bapid  Ann.* 

Victories  have  been  gained  by  the  Un- 
ionists in  other  quarters, — in  Missouri,  in 
Arkansas,  in  Louisiana,  and  in  Mississip- 
pi,— whereby  the  enemy's  numbers  have 
been  diminished,  and  territory  brought 
under  the  Union  flag  that  until  recently 
was  held  by  the  Bebels,  and  from  which 
they  drew  means  of  subsistence  now  no 
longer  available  to  them. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  intelligence 
has  been  received  of  the  defeat  of  General 
Long;?treet,  the  losses  experienced  bj'  the  ene- 
my being  great.  This  disposes  of  the  remains 
of  the  great  army  which  Mr.  Davis  had  assem- 
bled to  reconquer  Tennessee,  and  to  reestab- 
lish communications  between  the  various  parts 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  on  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  ha.s  re- 
turaed  to  its  former  ground,  near  Washington. 


The  effects  of  all  the  successes  which 
have  been  mentioned  are  vainous.  We 
have  deprived  the  enemy  of  extensive  por- 
tions of  territory,  in  most  of  their  States. 
Tennessee  is  rescued ;  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri  are  placed  beyond  all 
danger  of  being  taken  by  the  Rebels ;  in 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  we  hold 
places  of  much  political  and  military  im- 
portance ;  Mississippi  is  practically  ours ; 
Alabama  yields  little  to  our  foe ;  Georgia 
is  invaded,  instead  of  remaining  the  basia 
of  a  grand  attack  on  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky ;  the  CaroUnas,  greatly  favored  by 
geographical  circumstances,  are  barely 
able  to  hold  out  against  attacks  that  arc 
not  made  in  force,  and  portions  of  their 
territory  are  ours  ;  Virginia  is  exhausted, 
and  there  the  enemy  cannot  long  remain, 
even  should  they  meet  with  no  reverses  in 
the  field ;  and,  finally,  as  General  Grant's 
successes  at  Vicksburg  halved  the  Con- 
federacy, so  have  his  Chattanooga  suc- 
cesses quartered  it.  The  Bebels  are  no 
longer  one  people,  but  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  communities,  which  cannot  act 
together,  even  if  we  could  suppose  their 
populations  to  be  animated  by  one  spirit, 
which  certainly  they  are  not.  Of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  original  Confederacy 
probably  two-fifths  are  no  longer  under 
the  control  of  the  Richmond  Govern- 
ment ;  and  of  the  remainder  a  very  large 
proportion  are  said  to  be  massed  in  Geor- 
gia, a  State  that  has  hitherto  suffered  little 
from  the  war,  but  which  now  seems  about 
to  become  the  scene  of  vast  and  impor- 
tant operations,  which  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  causing  sweeping  devastation. 
The  public  journals  state  that  there  are 
two  million  slaves  In  Georgia,  most  of 
whom  have  been  taken  or  sent  thither 
by  their  owners,  inhabitants  of  other 
States.  This  must  tend  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  diflicultles  of  the  enemy,  whose 
stores  of  food  and  clothing  are  not  large 
in  any  of  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  States. 

Much  stress  has  been  placed  on  "  the 
starvation  -  theoi-y,"  and  It  is  probable 
that  there  is  much  suffering  in  the  Con- 
federacy; but  this  does  not  proceed  so 
much  from  tke  positive  absence  of  food 
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as  fi-om  other  causes.  The  first  of  these 
causes  is  undoubtedly  the  loss  of  all  faith 
in  the  Southern  currency.  That  curren- 
cy has  not  yet  fallen  so  low  as  the  Conti- 
nental currency  fell,  when  it  required  a 
bushel  of  it  to  pay  for  a  peck  of  potatoes, 
but  it  is  at  a  terrible  discount,  and  the  day 
is  fast  coming  when  it  will  be  regarded  as 
of  no  more  value  than  so  many  pieces  of 
brown  paper;  and  its  depreciation,  and 
the  prospect  of  its  soon  becoming  utterly 
worthless,  are  among  the  chief  consequen- 
ces of  the  triumphs  of  our  arms.  Men  see 
that  there  will  be  no  power  to  make  pay- 
ment, and  they  will  not  part  with  their 
property  for  rags  so  rotten.  They  may 
wish  success  to  the  Confederate  cause, 
but  "  they  must  live,"  and  live  they  can- 
not on  paper  that  is  nothing  but  paper. 
The  journal  that  is  understood  to  speak 
for  Mr.  Davis  recommends  a  forced  loan, 
the  last  resort  of  men  the  last  days  of 
whose  power  are  near  at  hand.  Another 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  food  in  the  South 
is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  South- 
ern communications.  If  all  the  food  in 
the  Confederacy  could  be  equally  dis- 
tributed, now  and  hereafter,  we  doubt 
not  that  every  person  living  there  would 
get  enough  to  eat,  and  even  have  some- 
thing to  spare,  —  civilians  as  well  as  sol- 
diers, blacks  as  well  as  whites ;  but  no 
such  distribution  is  possible,  because  there 
are  but  indifferent  means  for  the  convey- 
ance of  food  from  places  where  it  is  abun- 
dant to  places  where  famine's  ascendency 
is  becoming  established.  The  Southern 
railways  have  been  terribly  worked  for 
three  years,  and  are  now  worn  out,  with 
no  hope  of  their  rails  and  rolling-stock 
being  renewed.  Our  troops  have  ren- 
dered hundreds  of  miles  of  those  ways 
useless,  and  they  have  possession  of  oth- 
er lines.  Southern  harbors  and  rivers 
are  held  or  commanded  by  Northern  ships 
or  armies.  The  Mississippi,  which  was 
once  so  useful  to  the  Rebels,  has,  now 
that  we  control  it,  become  a  "  big  ditch," 
separating  their  armies  from  their  princi- 
pal source  of  supply.  It  is  that  "last 
ditch"  in  which  they  are  to  die.  That 
wide  extent  of  Southern  tenitorv,  which 


has  so  often  been  mentioned  at  home  and 
abroad  as  presenting  the  leading  reason 
why  we  never  could  conquer  the  Rebels, 
now  works  against  them,  and  in  our  ia- 
vor.  Food  may  be  abundant  to  waste- 
fulness in  some  States,  while  in  others 
people  may  be  dying  for  the  want  of  it. 
The  Secessionists  are  now  situated  as 
most  peoples  used  to  be,  before  good 
roads  became  common.  The  South  is 
becoming  reduced  to  that  state  which 
was  known  to  some  parts  of  England  be- 
fore that  country  had  made  for  itself  the 
best  roads  of  Christendom,  and  when 
there  would  be  starvation  in  one  parish, 
while  perhaps  in  the  next  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  were  rotting  on  its  surface,  be- 
cause there  were  no  means  of  getting 
them  to  market.  AVith  a  currency  so 
debased  that  no  man  will  willingly  take 
it,  while  all  men  readily  take  Union 
greenbacks,  —  with  railways  either  worn 
out  or  held  by  foes,  —  with  but  one  har- 
bor this  side  of  the  Mississippi  that  is  not 
closely  shut  up,  and  that  harbor  in  course 
of  becoming  closed  completely,  —  with 
their  rivers  furnishing  means  for  attack, 
instead  of  lines  of  defence,  —  with  their 
territory  and  nimibers  daily  decreasing, 
• —  with  defeat  overtaking  their  armies  on 
almost  every  field,  —  with  the  expressed 
determination  of  the  North  to  prosecute 
the  war,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may,  —  with  the  constant  increase  of 
Union  numbers,  —  and  with  the  steady 
refusal  of  foreign  powers  to  recognize  the 
Confederacy,  or  to  afford  it  any  counte- 
nance or  open  assistance,  —  the  Rebels 
must  be  infatuated,  and  determined  to 
provoke  destruction,  if  they  do  not  soon 
make  overtures  for  peace. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  "  chivalrous 
classes"  at  the  South,  whoever  they 
may  happen  to  be,  to  talk  about  "  dy- 
ing in  the  last  ditch,"  and  of  imitating 
the  action  of  Pelayo  and  his  friends ; 
but  common  folk  Uke  to  die  in  their 
beds,  and  to  receive  the  inevitable  vis- 
itant with  decorum,  to  an  exhibition  of 
which  ditches  are  decidedly  unfavorable. 
As  to  Pelayo,  he  lived  in  an  age  in  which 
there  were  neither  railways  nor  rifled 
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cannon,  neither  steamsliips  nor  Parrott 
guns,  neither  Monitors  nor  greenbacks, 
—  else  he  and  his  would  either  have 
been  routed  out  of  the  Asturlan  Moun- 
tains, or  have  been  compelled  to  remain 
there  forever.  The  conditions  of  mod- 
ern life  and  society  are  highly  unfavor- 
able to  those  heroic  modes  of  resistance 
and  existence  in  which  alone  gentlemen 
of  Pelayo's  pursuits  can  hope  to  flourish. 
We  Saracens  of  the  North  Avould  ask 
nothing  better  than  to  have  Pelayo  Davis 
lead  all  his  valiant  ragamuffins  into  the 
strongest  Vange  of  mountains  that  could 
be  found  in  all  Secessia,  there  to  estab- 
lish the  new  Kingdom  of  Gijon.  We 
should  deserve  the  worst  that  could  befall 
us,  if  we  failed  to  vindicate  the  common 
American  idea,  that  this  country  is  no  place 
for  lovers  of  crowns  and  kingdoms. 

As  to  the  guerrillas,  we  know  that  they 
are  an  exasperating  set  of  fellows,  but 
they  must  soon  disappear  before  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Union  armies.  A  guerrillade 
on  an  extensive  scale  and  of  long  continu- 
ance is  possible  only  while  it  is  supported 
by  the  presence  of  large  and  successful 
regular  armies.  Had  Wellington  been 
driven  out  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Spanish 
guerrillas  would  have  given  little  trouble 
to  the  intrusive  French  king  at  Madrid. 
Defeat  Lee,  and  Mosby  will  vanish.  Af- 
ter all,  the  Southern  guerrillas  are  not 
much  worse  than  other  Southrons  were 
at  no  very  remote  period.  It  is  within 
the  memory  of  even  middle-aged  persons, 
tiiat  the  southwestern  portion  of  our  coun- 
try was  in  as  lawless  a  state  as  ever  were 
the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  with  no  Belted  Will  to  hang  up  ruf- 
fians to  swing  in  the  wind.  As  those 
ruffians  were  mostly  removed  by  time, 
and  the  scenes  of  their  labors  became  the 
seats  of  prosperous  and  well-ordered  com- 
munities, so  will  the  guerrillas  of  to-day 
be  made  to  give  way  by  that  inexorable 
reformer  and  avenger.  Order  will  once 
more  prevail  in  the  Southwest,  and  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  rice  again  yield  their 
increase  to  regular  industry,  —  an  in- 
dustry that  shall  be  all  the  more  produc- 
tive, because  exercised  by  free  men. 


The  political  incidents  of  1863  are 
as  encouraging  as  the  incidents  of  war. 
The  discontent  that  existed  toward  the 
close  of  1862 — a  discontent  by  no  means 
groundless  —  led  to  the  apparent  defeat 
of  the  war-party  in  many  States,  and  to 
the  decrease  of  Its  strength  in  others. 
But  it  was  an  illogical  conclusion  that 
the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  the  war, 
when  they  only  meant  to  express  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  conducted.  Their  votes  in  1863 
truly  expressed  their  feeling.  In  every 
State  but  New  Jersey  the  war-party  was 
successful,  its  majority  in  Ohio  being 
100,000,  in  New  York  30,000,  in  Penn- 
sylvania 15,000,  in  Massachusetts,  40,- 
000,  in  Iowa  32,000,  in  Maine  22,000, 
in  California  20,000.  And  so  on  through- 
out the  country.  The  popular  voice  is 
still  for  war,  but  for  wai*  boldly,  and 
therefore  wisely,  waged. 

The  improvement  that  has  taken  place 
in  our  foreign  relations  is  even  greater 
than  that  which  has  come  over  our  do- 
mestic affairs  ;  and  for  the  first  time 
since  the  o]>enIng  of  the  civil  war,  it  is 
possible  for  Americans  to  say  that  there 
is  every  reason  for  believing  that  they 
are  to  be  left  to  settle  their  own  affairs 
according  to  their  own  ideas  as  to  the 
fitness  of  things.  This  change,  like  all 
Imjjortant  changes  in  human  affairs,  is 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  In  part  it  is 
owing  to  what  we  considered  to  be  among 
our  greatest  misfortunes,  and  in  part  to 
those  successes  which  changed  the  con- 
dition of  affairs.  Our  failure  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, at  the  close  of  1862,  strength- 
ened the  general  European  impression 
that  the  Rebels  were  to  succeed ;  and 
as  their  defeat  at  Murfreesboro'  was  not 
followed  by  an  advance  of  our  forces, 
that  impression  was  not  weakened  by 
General  Bragg's  failure,  though  that  was 
more  signal  than  was  the  failure  of  Gen- 
eral Burnslde.  If  the  Rebels  were  to 
succeed,  why  should  European  govern- 
ments do  anything  in  aid  of  their  cause, 
at  the  hazard  of  war  with  us  ?  Our  de- 
feat at  Chancellorsville,  last  May,  tend- 
ed still  further  to  strengthen  foreign  be- 
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lief  that  the  Secessionists  -were  to  be  the 
winning  party,  and  that  they  were  com- 
petent to  do  all  their  own  work  ;  but  if 
it  had  not  soon  been  followed  by  signal 
reverses  to  the  Rebel  arms,   it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Confederacy  would  have 
been  acknowledged  by  most  European 
nations,  on  the  plausible  ground  that  its 
existence  had  been  established  on  the 
battle-field,  and  that  we  could  not  object 
to  the  admission  of  a  self-  evident  fact 
by  foreign  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  who 
were  bound  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
their  own  subjects  and  countrymen,  whose 
interests   were   greatly   concerned  with 
the  trade  of  our  Southern  country.   For- 
tunately for  all  parties  but  the  Rebels, 
those  reverses  came  suddenly  and  with 
such  emphasis  as  to  create  serious  doubts 
in  the  European  mind  as  to  the  superioi'- 
ity  of  the  South  as  a  fighting  community. 
In  an  evil  hour  for  his  cause,  General 
Lee  abandoned  that  wise  defensive  sys- 
tem to  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  suc- 
cessfully adhered,  and  made  a  movement 
into  the  Free  States.    What  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  change  of  proceed- 
ing will  probably  never  be  accurately 
known  to  the  existing  generation.     On 
the  face  of  things  no  good  political  rea- 
son appears  for  that  change  being  mada; 
and  on  military  grounds  it  was  sure  to 
lead  to  disaster,  unless  the  North  had  be- 
come the  most  craven  of  countries.     So 
bad  was  Lee's  advance  into  the  North, 
militarily  speaking,  that  it  would  have 
been  the  part  of  good  policy  to  allow  him 
to  march  without  resistance  to  a  point  at 
least  a  hundred  miles  beyond  that  field 
on  which  he  was  to  find  his  fate.      A 
Gettysburg  that  should  have  been  fought 
that  distance  from  the  base  of  Southern 
operations  could  have  had  no  other  re- 
sult than  the   destruction   of  the  main 
Southern  army  ;  and  that  occurring  at 
about  the  same  time  that  Port  Hudson 
and   Vicksburg    surrendered,    the    war 
could  have  been  ended  by  a  series  of 
thunder  -  strokes.     Not  a  man  of  Lee's 
army    could    have    escaped.     But    the 
pride    of   the    country    prevented    the 
adoption  of  a  com'se  that  promised  the 


most  splendid  of  successes,  and  com- 
pelled our  Government  and  our  com- 
mander to  forego  the  noblest  opportuni- 
ty that  had  presented  itself  to  effect  the 
enemy's  annihilation.  Gettysburg  was 
made  immortal,  and  Lee  escaped,  not 
without  tremendous  losses,  yet  with  the 
larger  part  of  his  army,  and  with  much 
booty,  that  perhaps  compenaMted  his  own 
loss  in  materiel.  He  was  beaten,  on  a 
field  of  his  own  choosing,  and  with  num- 
bers in  his  favor ;  and  his  previous  victo- 
ries, the  almost  uniform  success  that  had 
attended  his  earlier  movements,  made 
his  Pennsylvania  reverses  all  the  more 
grave  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners. 
Immediately  after  news  was  sent  abroad 
of  his  defeat  and  retreat,  tidings  came  to 
us,  and  soon  were  spread  over  the  world, 
that  the  Rebels  had  experienced  the  most 
teri'Ible  disasters  in  the  Southwest,  where- 
by the  so-called  Confederacy  had  been 
cut  in  two.  These  facts  gave  pause  to 
those  intentions  of  acknowledgment  which 
had  undoubtedly  been  entertained  in  Eu- 
ropean courts  and  cabinets  ;  and  nothing 
afterward  occurred,  down  to  the  day  of 
Chickamauga,  which  was  calculated  to  ef- 
fect a  change  in  the  minds  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Old  World.  But  when  intelli- 
gence of  Chickamauga  reached  Europe, 
England  had  taken  a  position  so  deter- 
minedly hostile  to  intervention  in  any  of 
its  many  forms  and  stages  that  even  a 
much  greater  disaster  than  that  could 
have  produced  no  evil  to  our  cause  abroad. 
For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  whole 
business  of  intervention  has  lain  from  the 
beginning  in  the  bosom  of  England,  and 
that,  if  she  had  chosen  to  act  against  us 
in  force,  she  could  have  done  so  with  the 
strongest  hope  of  success,  if  merely  our 
humiliation,  or  even  our  destruction,  had 
been  her  object,  and  without  any  imme- 
diate danger  threatening  herself  as  the 
consequence  of  her  hostile  action.  The 
French  Government,  not  France,  or  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, has  been  ready  to  interfere  in  be- 
half of  the  Rebels  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  would  have  entered  upon  the 
process  of  intervention  long  since,  if  it 
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had  not  been  held  back  by  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  England  to  unite  with  her  in 
that  pro-slavery  crusade  which,  it  is  with 
regret  we  say  it,  the  French  Emperor 
has  so  much  at  heart ;  and  without  the 
aid  and  assistance  of  England,  the  ruler 
of  France  could  not  and  durst  not  move 
an  inch  against  us.  Not  the  least,  nor  least 
strange,  of  the  changes  of  this  mutable 
world  is  to  be  seen  in  the  circumstance 
that  France  should  be  restrained  from  un- 
doing the  work  of  the  Bourbons  and  of  Na- 
poleon I.  by  England's  firm  opposition  to 
the  wishes  and  purposes  of  Napoleon  III. 
The  Bourbon  policy,  as  well  in  Spain  as 
in  France,  brought  about  the  early  over- 
throw of  England's  rule  over  the  territo- 
ry of  the  old  United  States ;  and  the  first 
Napoleon  sold  Louisiana  to  us  for  a  song, 
because  he  was  convinced,  that,  by  so  do- 
ing, he  should  aid  to  build  up  a  formi- 
dable naval  rival  of  England.  The  man 
who  seeks  to  undo  all  this,  to  destroy 
what  Bourbon  and  Bonaparte  sacrificed 
so  much  to  effect,  is  the  heir  of  Bona- 
parte, and  the  expounder  and  illustrator 
of  Napoleon's  ideas  ;  and  the  power  that 
places  herself  resolutely  across  his  path, 
and  will  not  join  in  his  plot  to  erase  us 
from  the  list  of  nations  is  —  England  ! 
In  a  romance  such  a  state  of  things  would 
be  pronounced  too  absurd  for  invention  ; 
but  in  this  every-day  world  it  is  nothing 
but  a  commonplace  incident,  extraordi- 
nary as  it  may  seem  at  the  first  thought 
that  is  bestowed  upon  it. 

That  England  governs  France  in  this 
matter  of  intervention  in  our  quarrel  is 
clear  enough,  as  also  are  the  reasons 
why  Paris  will  not  move  to  the  aid  of 
the  Rebels  unless  London  shall  keep  even 
step  with  her.  France  asked  England 
to  unite  with  her  in  an  offer  of  mediation, 
which  would  have  been  an  armed  medi- 
ation, had  England  fallen  into  the  Gal- 
lic trap,  but  which  amounted  to  nothing 
when  it  proceeded  from  France  alone. 
England  withdrew  from  the  Mexican  bus- 
iness as  soon  as  she  saw  that  France  was 
bent  upon  a  course  that  might  lead  to 
trouble  with  the  United  States,  and  left 
her  to  create  a  throne  in  that  country. 


As  soon  as  England  put  the  broad  ar- 
row upon  the  rams  of  that  eminent  pas- 
toral character,  Laird  of  Birkenhead, 
France  withdrew  the  permission  which 
she  had  formally  bestowed  upon  MM.  Ar- 
man  and  Vorney  to  build  four  powerful 
steamships  for  the  Rebels  at  Nantes  and 
Bordeaux.  France  would  acknowledge 
the  Confederacy  to-day,  and  send  a  min- 
ister to  Richmond,  and  consuls  to  Mo- 
bile and  Galveston  and  Wilmington,  if 
England  would  but  agree  to  be  to  her 
against  us  what  Spain  was  to  her  for  us 
in  the  days  of  our  Revolution.  But  Eng- 
land will  not  join  with  her  ancient  ene- 
my to  effect  the  ruin  of  a  country  of  the 
existence  of  which  she  should  be  proud, 
seeing  that  it  is  her  own  creation. 

Why,  then,  is  It  that  there  is  so  much 
ill-feeling  in  America  toward  England, 
while  none  is  felt  toward  France, — Eng- 
land being,  as  it  were,  our  shield  against 
that  French  sword  which  is  raised  over 
our  head,  upon  which  its  holder  would 
bring  it  down  with  imperial  force  ?  Prin- 
cipally the  difference  is  due  to  that  pe- 
culiarity in  the  human  character  which 
leads  men  to  think  much  of  insults  and 
but  little  of  injuries.  We  doubt  if  any 
strong  enmity  was  ever  created  in  the 
minds  of  men  or  nations  through  the  in- 
fliction of  injuries,  though  injuring  par- 
ties have  an  tui  doubted  right  to  hate 
their  victims ;  and  we  are  sure  that  an 
insult  was  never  yet  forgiven  by  any 
nation,  or  by  any  individual,  whose  re- 
sentment was  of  any  account.  Now,  Eng- 
land has  poured  insults  upon  us,  or  rath- 
er Englishmen  have  done  so,  until  we 
have  become  as  sore  as  bears  who  have 
been  assailed  by  bees.  English  states- 
men and  politicians  have  told  us  that  we 
were  wrong  in  fighting  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Union,  violating  our  own  princi- 
ples, and  literally  committing  the  gross- 
est of  crimes,  —  taking  care  to  add,  that 
our  sins  would  provide  their  own  pun- 
ishment, for  we  could  not  put  down 
the  Rebels.  Even  moderate-minded  men 
in  England  have  not  hesitated  to  con- 
demn our  course,  while  admitting  that 
our  conduct  was  natural,  on  the  ground 
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that  we  had  no  hope  of  success,  and 
that  useless  wars  are  simply  horrible. 
Our  English  enemies  have  been  fierce 
and  vindictive  blaclcguards,  —  as  witness 
Roebuck,  Lyndsay,  and  Lord  R.  Cecil, 
—  while  most  of  our  friends  there  have 
deemed  it  the  best  policy  to  make  use 
of  very  moderate  language,  when  speak- 
ing of  our  cause,  or  of  the  conduct  of 
our  public  men.  Englishmen  of  dis- 
tinction, some  of  whom  have  long  been 
held  in  high  esteem  here,  have  not  hes- 
itated to  express  a  desire  for  our  over- 
throw, because  we  were  becoming  too 
strong,  though  our  free  population  Is  not 
materially  different,  as  regards  numbers, 
from  that  of  the  British  Islands,  and  is 
as  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
number  of  Queen  Victoria's  subjects. 
They  were  not  ashamed  to  be  so  thor- 
oughly un-English  as  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  fear  In  their  minds  of  a  people 
living  three  thousand  miles  from  their 
country  :  a  circumstance  to  be  noted  ; 
for  your  Englishman  is  apt  to  err  on 
the  side  of  contempt  for  others,  and  as 
a  rule  he  fears  nobody.  Others  have  so 
wantonly  misrepresented  the  chai-acter 
of  our  cause,  —  Mr.  Carlyle  is  a  notable 
member  of  this  class,  —  that  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  offended,  when  listening 
to  their  astounding  falsehoods.  But  it 
is  the  British  press  that  has  done  most  to 
array  Americans  against  England.  That 
press  is  very  ably  conducted,  and  the 
most  noted  of  its  members  have  display- 
ed a  degree  of  hostility  toward  us  that 
could  not  have  been  predicted  without 
the  prophet  being  suspected  of  madness, 
or  of  diabolical  inspiration.  All  its  articles 
attacking  us  are  reproduced  here,  and  are 
read  by  everybody,  and  the  effect  there- 
of can  be  Imagined.  Toward  us  British 
journalists  are  playing  the  same  part  that 
was  played  by  their  predecessors  toward 
France  sixty  years  since,  and  which  con- 
verted what  was  meant  to  be  a  perma- 
nent peace  into  the  mere  truce  of  Amiens. 
Insolent  and  egotistical  as  a  class,  though 
there  are  highly  honorable  exceptions, 
those  journahsts  have  done  more  to  make 
.  theii"  country  the  object  of  dislike  than 


has  been  accomplished  by  all  other  Eng- 
lishmen. Their  deeds  show  that  the  pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sword,  and  that  its 
conquests  are  permanent.  It  has  been 
said  that  France  has  been  as  unfriendly 
to  us  as  England,  and  that,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  feel  for  her  the  same  dislike 
as  that  of  which  England  is  the  object. 
But,  admitting  the  assertion  to  be  true, 
we  know  little  of  what  the  French  have 
said  or  written  concerning  us.  The  dif- 
ference of  language  prevents  us  from 
taking  much  offence  at  Gallic  criticism. 
Not  one  American  in  a  hundred  reads 
French ;  and  of  those  who  do  read  it,  not 
one  in  a  thousand,  journalists  apart,  ever 
sees  a  French  quarterly,  monthly,  weekly, 
or  dally  publication.  Occasionally,  an  ar- 
ticle from  a  French  journal  is  translat- 
ed for  some  one  of  our  newsj^apers,  but 
it  Is  oftener  of  a  friendly  character  than 
otherwise.  The  best  French  publications 
support  the  Union  cause,  at  their  head 
standing  the  "Debats,"  which  is  not  the 
inferior  of  the  "  Times"  in  respect  to 
ability,  and  is  far  Its  superior  in  all  other 
respects.  Besides,  judging  from  such  ar- 
ticles from  the  French  presses  devoted  to 
Secession  interests  as  have  come  under 
oiu-  observation,  they  are  neither  so  able 
nor  so  venomous  as  those  which  appear  In 
British  Secession  journals  and  magazines. 
Most  of  them  might  be  translated  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  French  have 
no  wish  for  our  destruction,  while  the 
language  of  the  British  articles  indicates 
the  existence  of  an  intense  personal  hos- 
tility, and  an  eager  desire  to  see  the 
United  States  partitioned  like  Poland. 
We  should  be  something  much  above,  or 
as  much  below,  the  standard  of  human- 
ity, if  we  were  not  moved  deeply  by  such 
evidences  of  fierce  hatred,  expressed  in 
the  fiercest  of  language. 

In  assuming  a  strictly  impartial  position , 
England  follows  a  sense  of  interest,  which 
is  proper  and  praiseworthy.  She  cannot, 
supposing  her  to  be  wise,  be  desirous  of 
our  destruction ;  for,  that  accomplished, 
she  would  be  more  open  than  ever  to  a 
French  attack.  Let  Napoleon  III.  ac- 
complish   those   European    purposes   to 
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whicli  his  mind  is  now  directed,  and  he 
would  be  impelled  to  quari-el  with  Eng- 
land by  a  variety  of  considerations,  should 
this  Republic  be  broken  up  into  half  a 
dozen  feeble  and  quarrelsome  confeder- 
acies. But  with  the  United  States  in 
existence,  and  powerful  enough  to  com- 
mand respect,  he  would  not  dare  to  seek 
the  overthrow  of  the  British  Empire. 
We  could  not  permit  him  to  head  a  cru- 
sade for  England's  annihilation,  no  mat- 
ter what  might  be  our  feeling  toward  the 
mother-land.  A  just  regard  for  our  own 
interests  would  impel  us  to  side  with  her, 
should  she  be  placed  in  serious  danger. 
Such  was,  substantially.  President  Jeffer- 
son's opinion,  sixty  years  ago,  when  the 
first  Napoleon  was  so  bent  upon  the  con- 
quest of  England ;  and  we  think  that  his 
views  are  applicable  to  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world.  Where  should 
we  have  been  now,  if  England  had  quar- 
relled with  and  been  conquered  by  Napo- 
leon III.  ?  We  must  distinguish  between 
the  English  nation  and  Enghshmen, — 
between  the  English  Government,  which 
has,  perhaps,  borne  itself  as  favorably 
toward  us  as  it  could,  and  that  English 
aristocracy  which  has,  as  a  rule,  exhibit- 
ed so  strong  a  desire  to  have  us  extin- 
guished, even  while  it  has  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  take  steps  preparatory  to  war ; 
and  the  two  countries  should  be  persuad- 
ed to  understand  that  neither  can  perish 
without  the  life  of  the  other  being  placed 
in  great  danger.  The  best  answer  to  be 
made  to  the  wordy  attacks  of  Englishmen 
is  to  be  found  in  success.  That  answer 
would  be  complete  ;  and  if  it  cannot  be 
made,  what  will  it  signify  to  us  what  shall 
be  said  of  us  by  foreigners  ?  The  bitter- 
est attacks  can  never  disturb  the  dead. 

One  cause  of  the  change  of  England's 
course  toward  us  is  to  be  found  in  our  own 
change  of  moral  position.  The  Presi- 
dent's Emancipation  Proclamation  went 
into  effect  on  the  first  of  January,  1863  ; 
and  from  that  time  the  anti-slavery  people 
of  England  have  been  on  our  side  ;  and 
their  influence  is  great,  and  bears  upon 
the  supporters  of  the  Palmerston  Ministry 


with  peculiar  force.  Had  our  Govern- 
ment persisted  in  the  pro-slavery  policy 
which  it  favored  down  to  the  autumn  of 
1862,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Eng- 
lish intervention  party  would  have  been 
strong  enough  to  compel  their  country  to 
go  with  France  in  her  mediation  scheme, 
—  and  the  step  from  mediation  to  inter- 
vention would  have  been  but  a  short  one ; 
but  the  committal  of  the  North  to  an- 
ti-slavery views,  and  the  union  of  their 
cause  with  that  of  emancipation,  threw 
the  English  Abolitionists,  men  who  large- 
ly represent  England's  moral  worth,  on 
our  side.  The  Proclamation,  therefore, 
even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  it  had  not 
led  to  the  liberation  of  one  slave,  has  been 
of  immense  service  to  us,  and  the  Presi- 
dent deserves  the  thanks  of  every  loyal 
American  for  having  issued  it.  He  threw 
a  shell  into  the  foreign  Secession  camp, 
the  explosion  of  which  was  fatal  to  that 
"  cordial  understanding  "  that  was  to  have 
operated  for  our  annihilation. 

Such  was  the  year  of  the  Proclamation, 
and  its  history  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 
It  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  other 
years  of  the  war,  both  of  which  closed 
badly  for  us,  and  left  the  impression  that 
the  enemy's  case  was  a  good  one,  speak- 
ing militarily.  Our  improved  condition 
should  be  attributed  to  the  true  cause. 
When,  in  the  Parliament  of  1601,  Mr. 
Speaker  Croke  said  that  the  kingdom 
of  England  "had  been  defended  by  the 
mighty  arm  of  the  Queen,"  Elizabeth 
exclaimed  from  the  throne,  "  No,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  rather  by  the  mighty  hand 
of  God  !  "  So  with  us.  We  have  been 
saved  "  by  the  mighty  hand  of  God." 
Neither  "malice  domestic"  nor  "foreign 
levy"  has  prevailed  at  our  expense. 
Whether  we  had  the  right  to  expect 
Heaven's  aid,  we  cannot  undertake  to 
say;  but  we  know  that  we  should  not 
have  deserved  it,  had  we  continued  to 
link  the  nation's  cause  to  that  of  oppres- 
sion, and  had  we  shed  blood  and  expend- 
ed gold  in  order  to  restore  the  system  of 
slavery  and  the  sway  of  slaveholders. 
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portrait  of  Lord  Byron,  and  in  an  an- 
cient cabinet  was  shown  the  cup  made 
from  a  skull  found  in  one  of  the  stone 
coffins  near  the  Abbey  church.  It  is 
mounted  in  silver,  and  the  well-known 
lines,  written  by  Byron,  are  engraved 
on  the  rim.  "  Having  it  made "  was, 
aS'  he  said  himself,  "  one  of  his  foolish 
freaks,  of  which  he  was  ashamed."  The . 
cup,  however,  bears  little  resemblance 
to  a  skull.  Colonel  Wildman  preserv- 
ed the  furniture  of  Byron's  dining-room, 
and  other  apartments,  (very  sim^.ie  •  it . 
is,)  without  alteration,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  return  from  Greece  and  revisit 
the  halls  of  his  fathers.  Had  Fate  so 
willed,  he  would  have  found  how  kindly 
and  faithfully  his  early  friend  had  asso- 
ciated him  with  Newstead,  and  preserv- 
ed every  memorial  of  past  history  con- 
nected with  the  place.  Yet  thoughts  of 
bitterness  would  even  then  have  mingled 
with  these  familiar  scenes,  for  it  was  not 
the  heir  of  the  Byrons  who  had  restored 
Newstead  Abbey  to  beauty  and  order. 

Quitting  the  Abbey,  and  passing  Into 
the  gardens,  we  followed  the  gardener 
through  the  deepening  gloom  to  the 
wood,  where,  in  former  days,  an  ancestor 
of  the  B\Tons  set  up  leaden  statues  of 
satyrs,  which  the  country-people  called 
"  the  old  lord's  devils  " ;  and  very  much 
like  demons  they  looked.  The  ti-ee  was 
pointed  out  upon  which  Byron  cut  the 
names  of  "  Augusta  "  and  '.'  Byron,"  with 
the  date,  during  a  last  walk  the  brother 
and  sister  took  together  at  Newstead.  It 
is  a  double  tree,  springing  from  one  root, 
which  he  chose  as  emblematical  of  them- 
selves. The  dim  light  barely  enabled 
us  to  discern  letters  deeply  carved,  but 
gEOwing  less  visible  with  the  expanding 
bark.  One  of  the  trees  has  withered 
under  that  spell  which  seems  to  have 
blasted  all  connected  with  the  name, 
and  is  cut  ofi"  just  above  the  inscription. 
The  oak  planted  by  BjTon  in  his  youth 
in  a  different  part  of  the  grounds  was 
also  shown  to  us.  It  is  yet  strong  and 
vigorous.  We  picked  up  a  yellow  leaf, 
which  the  wind  bore  to  our  feet,  as  a  fit- 
ting memorial  of  the  place  and  the  hour. 


i  Passing  again  through  the  old  Abbey 
church,  the  chill  of  the  evening  met  us, 
cold  and  damp,  —  fit  atmosphere  for  the 
place.  The  rooks  were  all  asleep  in 
their  high  nests ;  silence,  darkness,  and 
mist  were  fast  casting  their  mantle  over 
old  Newstead ;  and  the  only  cheerful 
sign  came  from  the  distant  window  of 
the  Colonel's  library,  whence  shot  out  a 
generous  gleam  of  household  fire,  —  em- 
blem of  that  warm  heart  which  had  shed 
light  upon  the  once  desolate  abode  of  its 
early*  friend. 

Since  our  visit  to  Newstead,  (seven 
years  ago,)  the  Abbey  has  passed  into  oth- 
er hands,  and  even  a  royal  owner  is  now 
reported  to  possess  the  poet's  ancestral 
home.  We  shall  ever  deem  ourselves  for- 
tunate that  our  destiny  led  us  to  make 
this  pilgrimage  during  the  lifetime  of  Col- 
onel Wildman  and  while  the  place  was 
under  his  enlightened  and  generous  own- 
ership. 

A  few  miles  from  Newstead  Abbey  is 
Hucknall,  a  poor,  desolate  -  looking  vil- 
lage, at  the  end  of  whose  street  stands 
an  old  church,  beneath  which  is  the  buri- 
al-place of  the  Byrons.  The  building  is 
ancient  and  gray,  but  dreary  rather  than 
venerable.  Standing  in  its  comfortless 
interior,  we  remembered  that  Byron  once 
asked  to  be  buried  under  the  green, 
grassy  floor  of  the  roofless  church  at 
Newstead  Abbey,  with  his  faithful  dog 
at  his  feet.  The  poet,  whose  rapid  glance 
seized  every  glory  and  beauty  of  Na- 
ture, whose  memory,  wax  to  receive, 
and  marble  to  retain,  transferred  the 
vision  through  the  medium  of  his  rare 
command  of  language,  should  have  had 
a  grave  over  which  winds  sweep,  birds 
sing,  and  stars  watch.  Not  so.  A  white 
marble  tablet  let  into  the  wall  above  the 
family- vault  was  erected  to  Byron's  mem- 
ory by  his  sister.  Perhaps  the  simplicity 
of  the  monument  was  suggested  by  these 
lines,  written  at  the  early  age  of  nine- 
teen years : — 

"  When  to  his  airy  hall  my  father's  voice 
Shall  call  ni}''  spirit,  happy  in  the  choice, 
When  poised  upon  the  gale  my  form  shall 
ride, 
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Or  dark  in  mist  descend  the  mountain-side,  The  inscriptioa  upon  the  tablet,  after 

Oh,  m&y  my  shade  behold  no  sculptured  urns  j^jg  ^^me  and  title,  designates  him  as  the 

To  mark  the  spot  where  dust  to  dust  returns,  j^^^^^^^  ^^  ,,  ^.j^jj^^  Harold's  PiWimage," 

Ko  lensrthened  scroll,  no  praise-encumbered  v    i      i -i       •  t       xi                     ^t-u 

°       ,             )       r  ^jjQ  ^^^^  while  aidmo;  the  cause  or  Liib- 

stoue  1  ° 

My  epitaph  shall- be  my  name  alone.  erty  in  Greece :  thus  striking  the  noblest 

If  that  with  honor  fail  to  crown  my  clay,  notes  in   a  powerful,   eccentric,  blotted 

Oh,  may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay !  score,  as  the  fundamental  chord  of  By- 

That,  only  that,  shall  single  out  the  spot,  ron's  requiem. 
By  that  remembered,  or  by  that  forgot." 


THE   LAST    CHARGE. 


Now,  men  of  the  North !  will  you  join  in  the  strife 
For  country,  for  freedom,  for  honor,  for  life  ? 
The  giant  grows  blind  in  his  fury  and  spite,  — 
One  blow  on  his  forehead  will  settle  the  fight ! 

Flash  full  in  his  eyes  the  blue  lightning  of  steel. 
And  stun  him  with  cannon-bolts,  peal  upon  peal ! 
Mount,  troopers,  and  follow  your  game  to  its  lair, 
As  the  hound  tracks  the  wolf  and  the  beagle  the  hare  ! 

Blow,  trumpets,  your  summons,  till  sluggards  awake  ! 
Beat,  drums,  till  the  roofs  of  the  faint-hearted  shake ! 
Yet,  yet,  ere  the  signet  is  stamped  on  the  scroll. 
Their  names  may  be  traced  on  the  blood-sprinkled  roll ! 

Trust  not  the  false  herald  that  painted  your  shield : 
Ti'ue  honor  to-day  must  be  sought  on  the  field  ! 
Her  scutcheon  shows  white  with  a  blazon  of  red,  — 
The  life-drops  of  crimson  for  hberty  shed ! 

The  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  moment  draws  nigh  ! 
The  dog-star  of  treason  grows  dim  in  the  sky  ! 
Sliine  forth  from  the  battle-cloud,  light  of  the  morn, 
Call  back  the  bright  hour  when  the  Nation  was  born  ! 

The  rivers  of  peace  through  our  valleys  shall  run, 

As  the  glaciers  of  tyranny  melt  in  the  sun  ; 

Smite,  smite  the  proud  parricide  down  fi'om  his  throne,  - 

His  sceptre  once  broken,  the  world  is  our  own  ! 


^4-^AJ 
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Northern  Invasions,  when  success- 
ful, advance  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  present  fi'om 
all  history  a  mass  of  illustrations  of  this 
thesis  wellnigh  sufficient  in  themselves 
Xa  estabhsh  it.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
which  appear  in  those  illustrations,  can 
be  set  in  such  order  as  to  prove  the  the- 
sis beyond  a  question.  The  softness  of 
Southern  climates  produces,  in  the  long 
run,  gentleness,  effeminacy,  and  indo- 
lence, or  passionate  rather  than  perse- 
vering effort.  It  produces,  again,  the 
palliatives  or  disguises  of  these  traits 
which  are  found  in  formal  religions,  and 
in  institutions  of  caste  or  slavery.  The 
rigor  of  Northern  climates  produces,  on 
the  other  haiid,  in  the  long  run,  hardy 
physical  constitutions  among  men,  with 
determined  individuality  of  character. 
It  produces,  therefore,  freedom  even  to 
democracy  in  politics,  protestantism  even 
to  rationalism  in  religion,  and  grim  per- 
severance even  to  the  bitter  end  in  war. 
A  certain  stern  morality,  often  amount- 
ing to  asceticism,  is  imposed  on  Northern 
constitutions.  So  superficial  is  it,  so  much 
a  creature  of  circumstance,  that  Norman, 
Scandinavian,  Goth,  or  Icelander,  de- 
serves no  sort  of  credit  for  it.  All  history 
shows  that  it  vanishes  before  the  tempta- 
tions of  any  Vinland  which  the  frozen 
barbarians  stumble  upon.  None  the  less 
does  it  give  them  vigor  of  muscle,  and 
power  to  endure  hardship,  which,  in  the 
end,  tells,  over  the  accomplishments  of 
the  most  warlike  Romans,  Greeks,  Per- 
sians, or  other  Southrons.  "  Fight  us, 
if  you  like,"  said  Ai-iovistus  to  Cassar ; 
"  but  remember  that  none  of  us  have 
slept  under  a  roof  for  fourteen  years." 
That  sort  of  people  are  apt  to  succeed  in 
the  long  run. 

When  they  succeed,  as  we  have  said, 
they  advance  civilization.  To  begin  with 
the  farthest  East,  all  such  strength  as  the 
Chinese  Empire  has  to-day  is  due  to  the 


Tartar  cross  in  its  blood ;  that  is,  it  re- 
sults from  the  conquest  of  imbecile  China 
by  Northern  Tartar  tribes.  One  or  two 
more  such  invasions,  followed  by  coloni- 
zation of  Northern  emigrants,  would  have 
made  China  a  much  stronger  power  this 
day  than  she  is,  and  a  nation  of  higher 
grade.  The  history  of  Indian  civilization, 
again,  is  a  history  of  Northern  conquests. 
They  tell  us,  indeed,  that  the  Indian  castes 
may  be  resolved  into  so'  many  beach- 
marks  of  the  waves  of  successive  inva- 
sions from  the  North,  the  highest  caste 
representing  the  last  innovation.  When 
Abraham  crossed  from  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees  into  Canaan,  when  Cambyses  broke 
open  the  secrets  of  Egyptian  civilization, 
when  Alexander  first  opened  to  the  world 
Egyptian  science,  these  were  illustrations 
of  the  same  thing,  —  Canaan,  Egypt,  and 
the  world  were  all  improved  by  those 
processes.  Greece  died  out,  and  has 
never  yet  reestablished  herself,  because 
she  never  had  a  complete  infusion  of 
Gothic  blood  in  her  worn-out  system. 
Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  new  birth, 
and  at  this  moment  has  a  magnificent 
future,  because  Goths  and  Lombards  did 
sweep  in  upon  her  with  their  up-country 
virtues  and  wilderness  moralities.  What 
the  Ostrogoths  did  for  Spain,  what  the 
Franks  did  for  Gaul,  what  the  North- 
men did  for  England,  are  so  many  more 
illustrations.  What  Gustavus  Adolphus 
would  have  done  for  Germany,  if  he 
had  succeeded,  would  have  been  anoth- 
er. 

What  we  are  to  do  in  the  South,  when 
we  succeed,  will  be  another.  It  makes 
the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Nobody  pretends,  of  course,  that  War 
itself  does  anything  final  in  the  advance 
of  civilization.  War  itself  is,  what  the 
poets  call  it,  a  terrible  piece  of  plough- 
ing. With  us,  just  now,  it  is  subsoil- 
ploughing,  very  deep  at  that.  Stumps 
and  stones  have  to  be  heaved  out,  which 
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had  on  them  the  moss  find  KcSens  a»d 
superficial  soil  of  centuries,  and  which 
had  fancied,  in  that  heavy  semi -con- 
sciousness "which  belongs  to  stumps  and 
stones,  that  they  were  fixed  forever.  As 
the  teams  and  the  ploughshares  pass 
over  the  ground  wlaich  has  lain  fallow  so 
long,  they  leave,  God  knows,  and  mil- 
lions of  bleeding  hearts  know,  a  very 
desolate  prospect  in  the  upheaved  fur- 
rows behind  them.  It  is  very  black,  very 
rough,  very  desert  to  the  eye,  and  in 
spots  it  is  vei-y  bloody.  This  is  what 
war  does.  So  desolate  the  prospect,  that 
we  of  the  Northern  States  have  certainly 
a  right  to  thank  God  that  it  was  not  we 
who  called  out  the  ploughmen. 

War,  in  itself,  does  nothing  but  plough, 
— but  immediatelv  on  the  end  of  the  war, 
in  any  locality,  he  who  succeeds  begins 
on  the  harrowing  and  the  planting.  And 
because  God  is,  and  directs  all  such  af- 
fairs, it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  short  is 
the  June  which  in  His  world  covers  all 
such  furrows  as  His  ploughmen  make 
with  new  beauty.  It  is  to  the  methods 
of  that  new  harvest  that  the  President 
has  boldly  led  our  attention  in  his  ad- 
mirable Proclamation  of  Amnesty.  It  is 
to  the  details  of  it  that  each  loyal  man 
has  to  look  already.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks 
since  we  heard  a  sentimental  grumbler, 
at  a  public  meeting,  lamenting  over  the 
discomforts  of  the  freed  slaves  in  the 
Southwest,  as  he  compared  them  with 
their  lost  paradise.  Men  of  his  type,  to 
whom  the  present  is  always  worse  than 
the  past,  succeed  in  persuading  them- 
selves that  the  incidental  hardships  of 
transition  are  to  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
a  whole  future.  And  so  this  apostle  of 
discontent  really  believed  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fifty  thousand  freed  slaves  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  the  hands  of  such  men 
as  Grant,  and  Eliot,  and  Yeatman,  and 
Wheelock,  and  Forman,  and  Fiske,  and 
Howard,  was  really  going  to  be  woi-se 
than  it  was  under  the  lashes  of  Legree, 
or  at  the  auction-block  of  New  Orleans. 
The  more  manly,  as  the  more  philosophi- 
cal way  of  looking  at  the  transition,  is  to 
discover  the  shortest  path  leading  to  that 


future,  which,  without  such  a  transition, 
cannot  come. 

The  President,  with  courage  which 
does  him  infinite  honoi',  leads  the  way 
to  this  future.  His  Proclamation  is  re- 
ally a  rallying -cry  to  all  true  men  and 
women,  whether  they  are  living  at  the 
North  or  at  the  South,  to  take  hold  and 
work  for  its  accomplishment.  With  an 
army  posted  in  each  of  the  revolted 
States,  with  more  than  one  of  them  com- 
pletely under  National  control,  he  con- 
siders that  the  time  for  planting  has  come. 
He  is  no  such  idealist  or  sentimentalist 
as  to  leave  these  new-made  furrows,  so 
terribly  torn  up  in  three  years  of  war,  to 
renew  their  own  verdure  by  any  mere 
spontaneous  vegetation. 

Practical  as  the  President  always'  is, 
he  is  sublimely  practical  in  the  Procla- 
mation. "  Let  us  make  good  out  of  this 
evil  as  quickly  as  we  can,"  he  says;  "let 
peace  bring  in  plenty  as  quickly  as  she 
can."  To  bring  this  about,  he  promises 
the  strong  arm  of  the  nation  to  protect 
anything  which  shall  show  itself  worth 
protecting,  in  the  way  of  social  institu- 
tions of  republican  liberty.  He  does  not 
ask,  like  a  conqueror,  for  the  keys  of  a 
capital.  He  does  not  ask,  hke  a  Giron- 
dist, for  the  vote  of  a  majority.  He 
knows,  it  is  true,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
that,  if  the  vote  of  all  the  men  of  the 
South  could  ever  be  obtained,  the  major- 
ity would  utterly  overshadow  the  hand- 
ful of  gentry  who  have  been  lording  it 
over  white  trash  and  black  slaves  togeth- 
er. But  the  President  has  no  wish  to 
prolong  martial  law  to  that  indefinite 
future  when  this  handful  of  gentlemen 
shall  let  the  majority  of  their  own  peo- 
ple pronounce  upon  their  claims  to  rule 
them.  Waiving  the  requisitions  of  the 
theorists,  and  at  the  same  time  relieving 
himself  from  the  necessity  of  employing 
military  power  a  moment  longer  than  is 
necessary,  he  announces,  in  advance, 
what  will  be  his  policy  in  extending 
protection  to  loyal  governments  formed 
in  Rebel  States.  If  there  can  be  found 
in  any  State  enough  righteous  men  will- 
ing to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  to 
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sustain  the  nation  in  its  determination 
for  emancipation, — if  there  can  be  found 
only  enough  to  be  counted  up  as  the  tenth 
part  of  those  who  voted  in  the  election 
of  1860,  though  their  State  should  have 
sinned  like  Gomorrah,  even  though  its 
name  should  be  South  Carolina,  they 
shall  be  permitted  to  reconstruct  its  gov- 
ernment, and  that  government  shall  be 
recognized  by  the  government  of  the  na- 
tion. 

It  is  true  that  this  gift  is  vastly  more 
than  any  of  the  Rebel  States  has  any 
right  to  claim.  When  the  King  of  Oude 
rebels  against  England,  he  does  not  find, 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  that,  because  he  Is 
utterly  defeated,  things  are  to  go  on  upon 
their  old  agreeable  footing.  Rebellion  is 
not,  in  its  nature,  one  of  those  pretty, 
plays  of  little  children,  which  can  stop 
when  either  party  is  tired,  because  he 
asks  for  it  to  stop,  so  gently  that  both 
parties  shall  walk  on  hand  in  hand  till 
either  has  got  breath  enough  to  begin  the 
game  again.  If  the  nation  were  con- 
tending against  real  and  permanent  ene- 
mies, in  reducing  to  order  the  States  of 
the  Confederacy,  or  if  the  national  feel- 
ing towards  the  people  of  those  States 
were  the  bitter  feeUng  which  their  lead- 
ers profess  towards  our  people,  the  na- 
tion would,  of  course,  oiTer  no  such  easy 
terms.  The  nation  would  say,  "  When 
you  threw  off  the  Constitution,  you  did 
it  for  better  for  worse.  It  guarantied  to 
you  your  State  governments.  You  spm-n- 
ed  the  guaranty.  Let  it  be  so.  Let  the 
guaranty  be  withdrawn.  You  cannot 
sustain  them.  Let  them  go,  then.  You 
have  destroyed  them.  And  the  nation 
governs  you  by  proconsuls."  But  the 
nation  has  no  such  desire  to  deal  harsh- 
ly with  these  people.  The  nation  knows 
that  more  than  half  of  them  were  never 
regarded  as  people  at  home, — that  they 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  Rebellion 
than  had  the  oxen  with  which  they  la- 
bored. The  nation  knows  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  Southern  people  literally  only 
a  handful  professed  power  in  the  State. 
The  nation  knows,  therefore,  that  what 
pretended  to  be   a  union   of  republics 


was,  really,  to  take  Gouverneur  Morris's 
phrase,  a  union  of  republics  with  oligar- 
chies, —  seventeen  republics  united  to 
fourteen  oligarchies,  Avhen  this  thing  be- 
gan. The  nation  knows  that  the  fourteen 
will  be  happier,  stronger,  more  prosper- 
ous than  ever,  when  their  people  have 
the  rights  of  which  they  are  partly  con- 
scious, —  when  they  also  become  repub- 
Hcs.  The  nation  means  to  carry  out  the 
constitutional  guaranty,  and  give  them  the 
republican  government  which  under  the 
Constitution  belongs  to  every  State  in  the 
Union.  The  nation  looks  forward  to  pros- 
perous centuries,  In  which  these  States, 
with  these  people  and  the  descendants  of 
these  people,  shall  be  united  In  one  na- 
tion with  the  republics  which  have  been 
true  to  the  nation.  For  all  these  reasons 
the  nation  has  no  thought  of  insisting  on 
its  rights  as  against  Rebel  States.  It  has 
no  thunders  of  vengeance  except  for  those 
who  have  led  in  these  iniquities.  For 
the  people  who  have  been  misled  It  has 
pardon,  protection,  encouragement,  and 
hope.  It  can  afford  to  be  generous.  And 
at  the  President's  hands  it  makes  the  offer 
which  win  be  received. 

We  say  this  off'er  will  be  received. 
We  know  very  well  the  difficulty  with 
which  an  opinion  long  branded  with  ig- 
nominy makes  head  in  countries  where 
there  is  no  press,  where  there  is  no  free 
speech,  where  there  are  no  large  cities. 
Excepting  Louisiana,  the  Southern  States 
have  none  of  these.  And  the  "  pecu- 
liar institutions"  throw  the  control  of 
what  is  called  opinion  more  completely 
into  the  hands  of  a  very  small  class  of 
men,  we  might  almost  say  a  very  small 
knot  of  men,  than  In  any  other  oligar- 
chy which  we  remember  in  modern  his- 
tory. It  is  in  considering  this  very  dif- 
ficulty that  we  recognize  the  wisdom  of 
the  President's  Proclamation.  He  is  con- 
scious of  the  difficulty,  and  has  placed  his 
minimum  of  loyal  inhabitants  at  a  very 
low  point,  that,  even  in  the  hardest  cases, 
there  may  be  a  possibility  of  meeting  his 
requisition. 

It  is  not  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
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he  has  placed  his  minimum  so  low  as  to 
involve  the  government  in  any  difficul- 
ty in  sustaining  the  State  governments 
which  will  be  framed  at  his  call.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  "  tenth 
part "  of  righteous  men  will  have  very 
strong  allies  in  every  Southern  State. 
It  is  confessed,  on  all  hands,  that  they 
will  be  supported  by  all  the  negroes  in 
every  State.  Just  in  proportion  to  what 
was  the  strength  of  the  planting  interest 
is  its  weakness  in  the  new  order  of  things. 
Given  such  physical  force,  given  the  mor- 
al and  physical  strength  which  comes 
with  national  protection,  and  given  the 
immense  power  which  belongs  to  the 
wish  for  peace,  and  the  "  tenth  part " 
will  soon  find  its  fraction  becoming  lar- 
ger and  more  respectable  by  accretions 
at  home  and  by  emigration  from  other 
States.  We  shall  soon  learn  that  there 
is  next  to  nobody  who  really  favored 
this  thing  in  the  beginning.  They  will 
tell  us  that  they  all  stood  for  their  old 
State  flag,  and  that  they  will  be  glad  to 
stand  for  it  in  its  new  hands. 

It  will  be  only  the  first  step  that  will 
cost.  Everybody  sees  this.  The  President 
sees  it.  Sir.  Davis  sees  it.  He  hopes  no- 
body will  take  it.  We  hope  a  good  many 
people  will.  The  merit  of  the  President's 
plan  is  that  this  step  can  be  promptly 
taken.  And  so  many  are  the  openings 
by  which  national  feeling  now  addresses 
the  people  of  the  States  in  revolt,  and 
national  men  can  call  on  them  to  ex- 
press their  real  opinions  and  to  act  in 
their  real  interest,  that  we  hope  to  see 
it  taken  in  many  places  at  the  same 
time. 

When  Constantine  made  Christianity 
the  rehgion  of  the  Roman  Empire,-  he 
supposed  that  one-thirteenth  part  of  his 
people  were  Christians.  He  was  states- 
man enough  to  know  that  a  minority  of 
one-thirteenth,  united  together  because 
they  had  one  cause,  would  be  omnipotent 
over  a  majority  of  twelve  -  thirteenths, 
without  a  cause  and  disunited.  So,  if 
any  one  asks  for  an  example  in  our  histo- 
ry,— the  Territory  of  Kansas  was  thrown 
open  to  emigration  with  every  facihty 


given  to  the  Southern  emigrant,  and  ev- 
ery, discouragement  offered  to  the  North- 
erner. But  forty  men,  organized  togeth- 
er by  a  cause,  settled  Lawrence,  and  it 
was  rumored  that  there  was  to  be  some 
organization  of  the  other  Northern  set- 
tlers, and  at  that  word  the  Northern 
hive  emptied  itself  into  Kansas,  and  the 
Atchisons  and  Bufords  and  String-fellows 
abandoned  their  new  territory,  badly 
stung.  These  are  illustrations,  one  of 
them  on  the  largest  scale,  and  the  other 
belonging  wholly  to  our  own  time  and 
country,  of  the  worth  even  of  a  very  small 
minority,  in  such  an  initiative  as  is  de- 
manded now.  What  was  done  in  Kan- 
sas can  be  done  again  in  Florida,  in  Tex- 
as, if  Texas  do  not  take  care  for  herself, 
in  either  Carolina,  in  any  Southern  State 
where  the  "  righteous  men  "  do  not  them- 
selves appear  to  take  this  first  step  on 
which  the  President  relies. 

Take,  for  instance,  this  magnificent 
Florida,  our  own  Italy,  —  if  one  can  con- 
ceive of  an  Italy  where  till  now  men  have 
been  content  to  live  a  half-civilized  life, 
only  because  the  oranges  grew  to  their 
hands,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for 
toil.  The  vote  of  Florida  in  1860  was 
14,347.  So  soon  as  in  Florida  one-tenth 
part  of  this  number,  or  1,435  men,  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  National 
Government,  so  soon,  if  they  have  the 
qualifications  of  electors  under  Florida 
law,  shall  we  have  a  loyal  State  in  Flor- 
ida. It  will  be  a  Free  State,  offering  the 
privileges  of  a  Free  State  to  the  eager 
eyes  of  the  North  and  of  Europe.  That 
valley  of  the  St.  John's,  with  its  wealth 
of  lumber,  —  the  even  climate  of  the 
western  shore,  —  the  navy -yard  to  be 
reestablished  at  Pensacola,  —  the  com- 
merce to  be  resumed  at  Jacksonville,  — 
the  Nice  which  we  will  build  up  for  our 
invalids  at  St.  Augustine,  —  the  orange- 
groves  which  are  wasting  their  sweetness 
at  this  moment,  on  the  plantations  and 
the  islands,  —  will  all  be  so  many  temp- 
tations to  the  emigrant,  as  soon  as  work 
is  honorable  in  Florida.  If  the  people 
who  gave  5,437  votes  for  Bell  and  367 
for  Douglas  cannot  furnish  1,435  men  to 
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establish  this  new  State  government,  we 
here  know  who  can. 

"  Armies  composed  of  freemen  conquer 
for  themselves,  not  for  their  leaders." 
This  is  the  happy  phrase  of  Robertson, 
as  he  describes  the  reestablishment  of 
society  in  Europe  after  the  great  North- 
ern invasions,  which  gave  new  life  to 
Roman  effeminacy,  and  new  strength  to 
Roman  corruption.  The  phrase  is  per- 
fectly true.  It  is  as  true  of  the  armies 
of  freemen  who  have  been  called  to  the 
South  now  to  keep  the  peace  as  it  was 
of  the  armies  of  freemen  who  "were  call- 
ed South  then  by  the  imbecility  of  Ro- 
man emperors  or  their  mutual  conten- 
tions. The  lumbermen  from  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  who  have  seen  the  vir- 
gin riches  of  the  St.  John's,  like  the  Mas- 
sachusetts volunteers  who  have  picked 
out  their  farms  in  the  valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah or  established  in  prospect  their 
forges  on  the  falls  of  the  Potomac,  or 
like  the  Illinois  regiments  who  have  been 
introduced  to  the  valleys  of  Tennessee 
or  of  Arkansas,  will  furnish  men  enough, 
well  skilled  in  political  systems,  to  start 
the  new  republics,  in  regions  which  have 
never  known  what  a  true  republic  was 
till  now. 

To  carry  out  the  President's  plan,  and 
to  give  us  once  more  working  State  gov- 
ernments in  the  States  which  have  re- 
belled, —  to  give  them,  indeed,  the  first 
true  republican  governments  they  have 
ever  known, — would  require  for  Virginia 
about  12,000  voters.  They  can  be  count- 
ed, we  suppose,  at  this  moment,  in  the 
counties  under  our  military  control.  In- 
deed, the  loyal  State  government  of  Vir- 
ginia is  at  this  moment  organized.  In 
North  Carolina  it  would  require  9,500 
votei's.  The  loyal  North  Carolina  regi- 
ments are  an  evidence  that  that  number 
of  home-grown  men  will  readily  appear. 
In  ^South  Carolina,  to  give  a  generous 
estimate,  we  need  5,000  voters.  It  is 
the  only  State  which  we  never  heard 
any  man  wish  to  emigrate  to.  It  is  the 
hardest  region,  therefore,  of  any  to  re- 
deem. At  the  worst,  till  the  5,000  appear, 
the  new   Georgia  will   be  glad  to  gov- 
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ern  all  the  country  south  of  the  Santee, 
and  the  new  North  Carolina  what  is 
north  thereof.  Georgia  will  need  10,000 
loyal  voters.  There  are  more  than  that 
number  now  encamped  upon  her  soil, 
willing  fo  stay  there.  Of  Florida  we 
have  spoken.  Alabama  requires  9,000. 
They  have  been  hiding  away  from  con- 
scription ;  they  have  been  fleeing  into 
Kentucky  and  Ohio  :  they  will  not  be 
unwilling  to  reappear  when  the  inevi- 
table "  first  step  "  is  taken.  For  Missis- 
sippi we  want  7,000.  Mr.  Reverdy  John- 
son has  told  us  where  they  are.  For 
Louisiana,  one  tenth  is  5,000.  More  than 
that  number  voted  in  the  elections  which 
returned  the  sitting  members  to  Con- 
gress. For  Texas,  the  proportion  is 
6,200  ;  for  Arkansas,  5,400.  Those 
States  are  already  giving  account  of 
themselves.  In  Tennessee  the  fraction 
required  is  14,500.  And  as  the  people 
of  Knoxville  said,  "  They  could  do  that 
in  the  mountains  alone." 

We  have  no  suspicion  of  a  want  of 
latent  Southern  loyalty.  But  we  have 
brought  together  these  figures  to  show 
how  inevitable  is  a  reconstruction  on  the 
President's  plan,  even  if  Southern  loyalty 
were  as  abject  and  timid  as  some  men  try 
to  persuade  us.  These  figures  show  us, 
that,  if,  of  the  million  Northern  men  who 
have  "  prospected  "  the  Southern  coun- 
try, in  the  march  of  "wtorious  armies, 
only  seventy -three  thousand  determine 
to  take  up  their  future  lot  there,  and 
to  establish  there  fi-ee  institutions,  they 
would  be  enough,  without  the  help  of  one 
native,  to  establish  these  republican  in- 
stitutions in  all  the  Rebel  States.  The 
deserted  plantations,  the  farms  offered 
for  sale,  almost  for  nothing,  all  the  at- 
tractions of  a  softer  climate,  and  all  the 
just  pride  which  makes  the  American 
fond  of  founding  empires,  are  so  many 
incentives  to  the  undertaking  of  the 
great  initiative  proposed.  In  the  eases 
of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and,  as  we 
suppose,  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas,  the  beginning  has  already  been 
made  at  home.  In  Florida  a  recent  meet- 
ing at  Fernandina  gave  promise  for  a  like 
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beginning.  If  it  do  not  begin  there,  tlie 
Emicrant  Aid  Company  must  act  at  once 
to  give  the  beginning.*  There  will  remain 
the  Carolinas  and  three  of  the  Gulf  States. 
The  ploughing  is  not  over  there,  and  it  is 

*  la  the  last  report  of  the  New-England 
Emigrant  Aid  Company  we  find  the  follow- 
ing significant  passage  :  — 

"  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  general  desire 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States  to  remove  into  the  States  south 
of  them,  which  will  soon  welcome  the  intro- 
duction of  free  labor.  This  desire  manifests 
itself  strongly  among  soldiers  who  have  seen 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  those  States,  in  their 
duty  of  occupation  and  protection ;  and  it  has 
communicated  itself  to  tlieir  friends  with  whom 
they  have  corresponded.  Society  in  those 
States  is,  however,  still  so  disturbed,  and  in 
such  angry  temper,  that  no  Northern  settler 
will  be  welcome  or  comfortable,  as  yet,  who 
goes  alone.  To  be  saved  the  animosities  and 
the  hardships  of  lonely  settlement,  it  is  desir- 
able that  parties  of  settlers,  furnishing  to  each 
other  their  own  societv,  and  thus  far  indepen- 
dent of  dissatisfied  neighbors,  should  go  out 
together.  The  conditions  on  which  only  land 
can  be  obtained  point  to  the  same  organization. 
Lands  alreadj'  under  cultivation  are  now  offer- 
ed for  sale  in  all  the  Border  States,  at  very 


not  time  therefore  to  speak  of  the  harvest. 
For  the  rest,  we  hope  we  have  said 
enough  to  indicate  to  the  ready  and 
active  men  of  the  nation  where  their 
great  present  duty  lies. 

low  rates.  If  parties  of  settlers  could  buy  in 
the  large  quantities  which  are  offered,  it  would 
prove  that  they  could  remove  and  establish 
themselves,  in  some  instances,  upon  these  lands, 
almost  as  cheaply  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  make  the  expensive  AVestern  journey 
and  take  up  the  cheap  wild  lands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"But  such  purchases  in  the  Border  States 
ai-e  only  possible  when  large  tracts  of  land  are 
sold.  To  enable  the  settler  of  small  means  to 
take  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres,  there  needs  the 
intervention  of  the  organizers  of  emigration. 
Such  a  company  as  ours,  for  instance,  cau 
bring  together,  upon  one  old  plantation,  twen- 
ty, thirty,  or  forty  families,  if  necessaiy :  it  can 
arrange  for  them  terms  of  pajmient  as  favorable 
as  those  heretofore  granted  by  the  Government 
or  the  great  railroad  companies  of  the  West." 

Such  suggestions  apply  more  strongly  to  the 
case  of  Florida,  which  has  come  within  our 
power  since  this  report  was  published.  Flor- 
ida is,  indeed,  more  easily  protected  from  an 
enemy's  raids  than  any  of  the  so-called  Border 
States. 
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Principles  of  Political  Economy,  with  Some  of 
their  Applications  to  Social  Philosophy.  By 
John  Stuart  Mill.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

If  works  upon  Political  Economy,  rep- 
resenting the  orthodox  European  doctrine, 
are  to  be  written,  John  Stuart  Mill  is 
certainly  the  man  to  write  them.  Able, 
candid,  judicial,  indefatigable,  powerfully 
poised, — characterized  by  remarkable  men- 
tal amplitude,  by  a  rare  steadiness  of 
brain,  by  an  admirable  sense  of  logical 
relation,  by  a  singular  ease  of  command 
over  his  intellectual  forces,  by  a  clear  and 
discriminating  eye  that  does  not  wink 
when  a  hand  is  shaken  before  it,  —  of  a 
humane  and  widely  related  nature,  whose 
heats  lie  deep,  so  deep  that  many  may 
think  him  cold,  —  of  an  understanding  as 


dry  as  John  Locke's,  wanting  imagination 
in  all  its  degrees,  from  rhetorical  imagina- 
tion, which  is  the  lowest,  to  epic  imagina- 
tion, which  is  the  highest,  and  therefore 
destitute  of  the  sovereign  insights  which 
go  only  with  this  faculty  in  its  higher  de- 
grees, while,  on  the  other  hand,  freed  from 
the  enticements  and  attractions  that  are 
inseparable  from  it,  —  Mr.  Mill  has  quali- 
fications unsurpassed,  perhaps,  by  those  of 
any  man  living  for  considerate  and  ser- 
viceable thinking  upon  matters  of  imme- 
diate practical  interest  and  of  a  somewhat 
tangible  nature.  His  mental  structure 
exhibits  combinations  which  are  by  no 
means  frequent.  Seldom  is  seen  a  con- 
junction of  such  cold  purity  of  thinking 
with  such  generosity  of  nature  ;  seldom 
such  considerateness,  such  industry,  pa- 
tience,  and    carefulness    of   deliberation, 
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Can  any  woman  be  such  a  housekeep-  taken  up.  No  one  can  go  over  or  around 
er  without  inspiration  ?  No.  In  the  that  cross  in  science  or  in  art.  Without 
words  of  the  old  church-service,  "  Her  labor  and  self-denial  neither  Raphael  nor 
soul  must  ever  have  affiance  in  God."  Michel  Angelo  nor  Newton  was  made 
The  New  Jerusalem  of  a  perfect  home,  perfect.  Nor  can  man  or  woman  create 
cometh  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  a  true  home  who  is  not  willing  in  the 
But  to  make  such  a  home  is  ambition  outset.to  embrace  life  heroically,  to  en- 
high  and  worthy  enough  for  any  woman,  counter  labor  and  sacrifice.  Only  to 
be  she  what  she  may.  such  shall  this  -divinest  power  be  given 

One  thing  more.    Right  on  the  thresh-  to  create   on   earth   that  which   is   the 

old  of  all  perfection  lies  the  cross  to  be  nearest  image  of  heaven.  , 


SONG. 

We  have  been  lovers  now,  my  dear, 
It  matters  nothing  to  say  how  long, 

But  still  at  the  coming  round  o'  th'  year 
I  make  for  my  pleasure  a  little  song ; 

And  thus  of  my  love  I  sing,  my  dear,  — 

So  much  the  more  by  a  year,  by  a  year. 

And  stiU  as  I  see  the  day  depart, 
And  hear  the  bat  at  my  window  flit, 

I  sing  the  little  song  to  my  heart, 
With  just  a  change  at  the  close  of  it ; 

And  thus  of  my  love  I  sing  alway,  — 

So  much  the  more  by  a  day,  by  a  day. 

When  in  the  morning  I  see  the  skies 

Breaking  into  a  gracious  glow, 
I  say  you  are  not  my  sweetheart's  eyes, 

Your  brightness  cannot  mislead  me  so  ; 
And  I  sing  of  my  love  in  the  rising  hght,  — 
So  much  the  more  by  a  night,  by  a  night. 

Both  at  the  year's  sweet  dawn  and  close, 
^Vhen  the  moon  is  filHng,  or  fading  away, 

Every  day,  as  it  comes  and  goes, 
And  every  hour  of  every  day. 

My  little  song  I  repeat  and  repeat,  — 

So  much  the  more  by  an  hour,  my  sweet ! 
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We  entered  gayly  on  our  great  contest. 
At  the  first  sound  from  Sumter,  enthusi- 
asm blazed  high  and  bright.  Bells  rang 
out,  flags  waved,  the  people  rose  as  one 
man  to  cheer  on  our  troops,  and  the 
practical  American  nation,  surveying  it- 
self with  astonishment,  pronounced  itself 

—  finger  on  pulse  —  enthusiastic ;  and 
though,  in  the  light  of  the  present  steadi- 
ly burning  determination,  it  has  been  the 
fashion  gently  to  smile  at  that  quick  up- 
springing  blaze,  and  at  the  times  when  it 
was  gravely  noted  how  the  privates  of 
our  army  took  daily  baths  and  wore  Colt's 
revolvers,  and  pet  regiments  succumbed 
under  showers  of  Havelocks,  in  contrast 
with  the  grim  official  reports  of  to-day,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  enthusiasm  health- 
ful, and  in  itself  a  lesson,  if  only  that  It 
proves  beyond  question  that  our  patriot- 
ism was  not  simply  a  dweller  on  the  Amer- 
ican tongue,  but  a  thing  of  the  American 
heart,  so  vitalizing  us,  so  woven  every 
day  into  the  most  minute  ramifications 
of  our  living,  so  Inner  and  recognized 
a  part  of  our  thinking,  that  there  have 
been  found  some  to  doubt  its  existence, 
just  as  we  half  forget  the  gracious  air, 
because  no  labored  gasps.  In  place  of  our 
sure  and  even  breathing,  ever  by  any 
chance  announce  to  us  that  somewhere 
there  have  been  error  and  confusion  in 
its  vast  workings. 

Bitterer  texts  were  ready  all  too  soon. 
When  we  heard  how  one  had  fallen, 
bayoneted  at  the  guns,  and  another  was 
struck,  charging  on  the  foe,  and  a  third 
had  died  after  long  lingering  in  hospital, 

—  when  we  saw  our  brave  boys,  whom 
we  had  sent  out  with  huzzas,  coming 
back  to  us  with  the  blood  and  grime 
of  battle  upon  them,  maimed,  ghastly, 
dying,  dead,  —  we  knew  that  we,  whom 
God  had  hitherto  so  blessed  that  we  were 
compelled  to  look  Into  the  annals  of  oth- 
er nations  for  misery  and  strife,  had  now 
commenced  a  record  of  our  own.  Hence- 
forth there  was  for  us  a  new  literature, 
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new  grooves  of  thought,  new  Interests. 
By  all  the  love  of  father,  brother,  hus- 
band, and  children,  we  must  learn  more 
of  this  tragic  and  tender  lore  ;  and  our 
soldiers  have  been  a  thought  not  far 
from  the  heart  and  lips  of  any  one  of  us, 
and  what  is  done,  or  doing,  or  possible 
for  them,  held  worthiest  of  our  thought 
and  time. 

Respecting  these,  we  have  had  all  to 
learn.  True,  with  us,  satisfaction  has 
at  all  times  followed  close  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  need ;  but  wisdom  in 
planning  and  administering  Is  not  a  mar- 
ketable commodity,  and  so  we  are  edu- 
cating ourselves  up  to  the  emergency,  — 
the  whole  mighty  nation  at  school,  and 
learning,  we  are  bound  to  say,  with  Yan- 
kee quickness.  Love  has  been  for  us,  al- 
so, a  marvellous  brain-prompter.  Some 
of  our  grandest  charities  —  I  mean  char- 
ities In  the  broadest  and  SAveetest  sense, 
for  it  Is  we  who  owe,  not  our  soldiers  — 
have  been  the  Inspiration  of  a  moment's 
need,  —  thoughts  of  the  people,  who,  in 
crises  and  at  Instance  of  the  heart,  think 
well  and  swiftly.  Take  this  one  exam- 
ple. 

When  New  England's  sons  seized  their 
arms,  the  first  to  answer  the  trumpet-call 
that  rang  out  over  the  land,  and  went  In 
the  spirit  of  their  fathers  to  the  battle,  — 
when  these  men  passed  through  Phila- 
delphia, hungry  and  weary,  the  gi'eat 
heart  of  the  city  went  out  to  meet  them. 
Citizens  brought  them  into  their  houses, 
the  neighboring  shops  gave  gladly  what 
they  could,  women  came  running  with 
food  snatched  from  their  own  tables,  and 
even  little  squalid  children  toddled  out 
of  by-lanes  and  alleys  with  loaves  and 
half-loaves,  all  that  they  had  to  give,  so 
did  the  whole  people  yearn  over  their 
defenders ;  and  then  it  was  seen  how 
other  regiments  would  come  to  them, 
ready  for  the  fi'ay,  but  dusty  and  way- 
worn, and  how  the  ambulances  would 
bring  them  back  parched  and  fainting, 
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and  —  it  was  hardly  known  how,  only 
that,  as  in  the  old  times,  "  the  people  were 
of  one  mind  and  one  accord,"  and  brought 
of  such  things  as  they  had ;  but  on  that 
sad,  yet  proud  day,  that  brought  back  to 
them  those  who  fell  in  Baltimore  on  the 
memorable  nineteenth  of  April,— the  he- 
roes in  whom  all  claim  a  share,  and  the 
right  to  say,  not  only  Massachusetts's 
dead  and  wounded,  but  ours  —  there  was 
ready  for  them  a  shelter  in  the  unpre- 
tending building  famous  since  as  the 
Cooper  Shop.  There  the  people  crowd- 
ed about  them,  weeping,  blessing,  con- 
soling ;  and  from  that  day  there  has  no 
regiment  fi-om  New  England,  New  York, 
or  any  other  State,  been  suffered  to  pass 
through  Philadelphia  uurefreshed.  Wa- 
ter was  supplied  them,  and  tables  ready 
spread,  by  the  Volunteer  Corps  always 
in  attendance,  within  five  minutes  af- 
ter the  firing  of  the  gun  that  announced 
their  arrival.  There  was  shortly  added, 
also,  a  volunteer  hospital  for  the  more 
dangerously  wounded  when  first  brought 
from  the  battle-field,  and  of  it  is  told  a 
story  that  Americans  will  Uke  to  hear. 

It  is  of  a  Wisconsin  soldier,  who,  taken 
prisoner,  effected  his  escape  from  Rich- 
mond. Hiding  by  day,  he  forced  his  way 
at  night  through  morass  and  forest,  snatch- 
ed such  sleep  as  he  dared  on  the  damp  and 
sodden  earth,  went  without  food  whole 
days,  reached  our  lines  bruised,  torn,  shiv- 
ering, starving,  and  his  wounds,  which 
had  never  been  properly  cared  for,  open- 
ed afresh.  Let  him  tell  the  rest,  straight 
from  his  heart. 

"  When  I  had  my  rubber  blanket  to 
wrap  about  me,  I  was  comfortable,  and, 
snug  and  warm  in  the  cars,  I  thought 
myself  happy ;  and  when  I  heard  them 
talk  of  the  '  Cooper  Shop,'  I  said  to  my- 
self, 'A  cooper's  shop  !  that  will  be  the 
very  place  of  all  the  earth,  for  there  I 
shall  have  a  roof  over  me,  and  the  shav- 
ings will  be  so  warm  and  dry  to  lie  upon  !  * 
but  when  they  carried  me  in,  and  I  open- 
ed my  eyes  and  saw  what  was  the  Cooper 
Shop,  and  the  long  tables  all  loaded  for 
the  poor  soldiers,  and  when  they  took  me 
to  the  hospital  up-stairs,  and  placed  me 


in  a  bed,  and  real  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  came  and  waited 
on  me,  my  manliness  left  me." 

A  want  of  manliness,  O  honest  heart, 
for  which  there  need  be  no  shame  !  Pre- 
cious tribute  to  our  country's  great  love 
for  her  sons !  For  this  is  no  sectional 
charity,  only  one  example  culled  from 
thousands ;  for  the  land  must,  of  a  neces- 
sity, be  overshadowed  by  the  tree  that 
has  a  root  under  almost  every  Northern 
heai'th-stone ;  and  then  see  how  we  are 
all  bound  together  by  the  heart-strings  ! 

Forty  thousand  men-at-arms  are  look- 
ing gravely  at  the  height  towering  above 
the  valley  in  which  they  stand.  "  Impreg- 
nable "  military  science  pronounced  it ; 
but  the  men  scaling  it  know  nothing  of 
this  word  "  impregnable."  They  have 
heard  nothing  of  an  order  for  retreat,  — 
they  are  filled  with  a  divine  wrath  of  bat- 
tle, and  each  man  is  as  mad  as  his  neigh- 
bor, and  the  officers  are  powerless  to  hold 
them  back,  and  catch  the  infection  and  are 
swept  on  with  them,  and  climbing,  jump- 
ing, slipping,  toiling  on  hands  and  knees, 
swinging  from  tree  and  bush,  any  way, 
any  how,  but  always  onward,  never  back- 
ward, they  surge  up  over  the  mountain- 
top,  deadly  volleys  crashing  right  in 
among  them,  and  set  on  the  Rebels  with 
a  wild  hurrah !  and  the  hearts  below  beat 
faster,  and  rough  lips  curse  the  blinding 
smoke  and  fog  that  veil  all  the  crest, 
and  on  a  sudden  a  shout,  —  such  a  one 
as  the  children  of  Israel  gave,  when  the 
high-piled  walls  of  water  bent  and  sway- 
ed and  came  waving  and  thundering 
down  on  Pharaoh's  hopeless  hosts,  —  for 
there,  high  up  in  heaven,  streaming  out 
through  parting  smoke,  is  the  flag,  torn, 
blood-stained,  ball-riddled,  but  the  dear 
old  red,  white,  and  blue,  waving  over 
thfe  enemy's  works  ;  and  then  the  tele- 
graph flashed  out  the  brave  news  over 
the  exulting  country,  and  the  press  took 
up  the  story,  and  women  said,  with  kind- 
ling faces,  "  My  son,  or  my  brother,  or 
my  husband  may  be  dead,  but,  oh,  our 
boys  have  done  glorious  things  at  Lookout 
Mountain  !  "  —  and  History  will  tell  how 
a  grander  charge  was  never  made,  and 
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calmly  note  the  loss  in  dead  and  wound- 
ed, —  so  many  thousands,  —  and  pass  on. 

But  we  are  not  History,  and  our  dead, 
— well,  we  will  give  them  graves  that 
shall  be  ever  green  with  laurels,  and  their 
swords  shall  be  our  most  precious  legacy 
to  our  children,  and  their  memories  shall 
be  a  part  of  our  household ;  but  our  wound- 
ed, for  whom  there  is  yet  hope,  who  may 
yet  live,  —  the  cry  goes  up  from  "Wis- 
consin, and  Maine,  and  Iowa,  and  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
Where  are  they,  and  how  cared  for  ?  We 
are  all,  as  I  said,  bound  by  the  heart- 
strings in  a  common  interest.  The  Boston 
woman  with  her  boy  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  the  Maine  mother  with 
one  in  New  Orleans  or  Texas,  and  the 
Kansas  father  with  a  son  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  all  clamor,  "  Is  mine  among 
the  wounded,  and  do  care  and  science  for 
him  all  that  care  and  science  should  ?  " 

The  Field  Eelief  Corps  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission  are  prompt  on  the  bat- 
tle-field, reaching  the  groaning  sufferers 
even  before  their  own  surgeons.  Said 
one  man,  lying  there  badly  wounded, — 

"  And  what  do  they  pay  yez  for  this  ? 
What  do  you  get  ?  " 

"  Pay  !  We  ask  nothing,  only  the  sol- 
dier's '  God  bless  you.' " 

"  And  is  that  all  ?  Then  sure  here  's 
plenty  of  the  coin,  fresh  minted !  God  bless 
you  !  God  bless  you  !  and  the  good  Lord 
be  good  to  you,  and  remember  yez  as 
you  have  remembered  us,  and  love  yez 
and  your  children  after  you ;  and  sure,  if 
that  is  all,  it 's  plenty  of  that  sort  of  pay 
the  poor  soldier  has  for  you  !  " 

God  bless  such  men !  we  echo ;  but  after 
that,  what  then  ?  Our  beloved  are  taken 
to  the  hospitals,  and  we  know,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  that  hospitals  are  buildings  con- 
taining long  rows  of  beds,  and  that  sci- 
ence is  doing  its  utmost  in  their  behalf; 
but  when  our  friends  write  us  from  across 
seas,  they  teU  us,  not  only  how  they  are, 
but  where, — jotting  down  little  pen-and- 
ink  pictures  to  show  us  how  stands  the 
writing-table,  and  how  hangs  the  picture, 
and  where  is  the  faiiteiiil,  that  we  may 
see  them  as  they  are  daily ;  so  we  crave 


something  more,  we  feel  shut  out,  we 
want  to  get  at  their  daily  li\'ing,  to  know 
something  of  hospital-life. 

Hospitals  have  sprung  up  as  if  sown 
broadcast,  and  these,  too,  of  no  mean  or- 
der. True,  in  our  first  haste  and  inex- 
perience, viciously  planned  hospitals  were 
erected ;  but  these  and  the  Crimean  blun- 
ders have  served  us  as  beacons,  and  the 
anxious  care  of  the  Government  has  been 
untiring,  the  outlay  of  money  and  things 
more  precious  imbounded ;  and  those  who 
have  had  this  weighty  matter  in  charge 
have  no  reason  to  fear  an  account  of  their 
stewardship.  The  Boston  Free  Hospital 
in  excellence  of  plan  and  beauty  of  de- 
sign can  be  excelled  by  none.  Philadel- 
phia boasts  the  two  largest  military  hos- 
pitals in  the  world.  Of  the  twenty-three 
in  and  about  Washington  many  are  wor- 
thy of  all  praise.  The  general  hospital 
at  Fort  Schuyler  is  admirable  in  plan  and 
locale,  and  this  latter  condition  is  found 
to  be  of  vast  importance.  A  Rebel  bat- 
tery, with  an  incurable  habit  of  using  the 
hospital  as  a  target,  would  scarcely  be  so 
dangerous  as  a  low,  water-sogged,  clayey 
soil,  with  its  inevitable  results  of  fever, 
rheumatism,  and  bowel  -  complaints. 

Spotless  cleanliness  is  another  indispen- 
sable characteristic, — not  only  urged,  but 
enforced ;  for  there  is  no  such  notable 
housewife  as  the  Government.  The  vast 
"  Mower"  Hospital  at  Chestnut  Hill,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  as  well  kept  as  a  la- 
dy's boudoir  should  be.  It  is  built  around 
a  square  of  seven  acres,  in  which  stand 
the  surgeon's  lecture-room,  the  chapel, 
the  platform  for  the  band,  etc.  A  long 
corridor  goes  about  this  square,  rounded 
at  the  corners,  and  lighted  on  one  side 
by  numerous  large  windows,  which,  if  re- 
moved in  summer,  must  leave  it  almost 
wholly  open.  From  the  opposite  side  ra- 
diate the  sick-wards,  fifty  in  number,  one 
story  in  height,  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five feet  in  length,  and  twenty  feet 
farther  apart  at  the  extremity  than  at  the 
corridor,  thus  completely  isolating  them 
from  each  other.  A  railway  runs  the 
length  of  the  con-idor,  on  which  small 
cars  convey  meals  to  the  mess-rooms  at- 
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tached  to  eacli  of  the  wards  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  leave  them,  stores, 
and  even  the  sick  themselves  ;  and  the 
corridor,  closed  in  winter  and  warmed  by 
stoves,  forms  a  huge  and  airy  exercise- 
hall  for  the  convalescent  patients.  As 
for  the  cooking-facilities,  they  are  some- 
thing prodigious,  at  least  in  the  sight  of 
ordinary  kitchens,  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired,  unless  it  were  that  discriminating 
kettle  of  the  Erse  king,  that  could  cook 
for  any  given  number  of  men  and  appor- 
tion the  share  of  each  to  his  rank  and 
needs.  Such  a  kettle  might  make  the 
"  extra-diet "  kitchen  unnecessary ;  oth- 
erwise, I  can  hardly  tell  where  improve- 
ment would  be  possible. 

But  though,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"West  Philadelphia,  none  can  compare  in 
hugeness  with  this  Skrymir  of  hospitals, 
the  hospital-buildings,  as  a  rule,  have  ev- 
erywhere a  strong  family-likeness.  The 
pavilion  -  system,  which  isolates  each  of 
the  sick -wards,  allowing  it  free  circula- 
tion of  air  about  three  of  its  sides,  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  only  one  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  is  introduced  in  all  such  build- 
ings of  modern  date.  Ridge-A^entilation, 
obtained  by  means  of  openings  on  either 
side  of  the  ridge,  is  also  very  generally 
used,  and  advocated  even  in  permanent 
hospitals  of  stone  and  brick.  Science 
and  Common  Sense  at  last  have  frater- 
nized, and  work  together  hand  in  hand. 
The  good  old  -  fashioned  plan  of  sloAvly 
stewing  the  patient  to  death,  or  at  least 
to  a  fever,  in  confined  air  and  stale  odors, 
equal  parts,  is  almost  abandoned ;  and  to 
speak  after  the  maimer  of  Charles  Reade, 
"  Nature  gets  now  a  pat  on  the  back,  in- 
stead of  a  kick  under  the  bed."  Proper 
ventilation  begins,  ends,  and  forms  the 
gist  of  almost  every  chapter  in  our  hos- 
pital-manuals ;  and  I  think  they  should  be 
excellent  summer-reading,  for  a  pleasant 
breeze  seems  to  rustle  every  page,  so  ear- 
nestly is,  first,  pure  air,  second,  pure  air, 
and  third,  pure  air,  impressed  upon  the 
student,  "  line  upon  line  and  precept  up- 
on precept" 

The  Mower  Hospital,  wliich  employs 
ten  hundred  and  fifty  gas-burners,  uses 


daily  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  can  receive  between 
five  and  six  thousand  patients,  is  free  even 
from  a  suspicion  of  the  "  hospital-smell." 
The  Campbell  and  Harewood,  at  Wash- 
ington, are  models  in  this  respect,  and 
can  rank  with  many  a  handsome  drawing- 
room.  The  last-named  institution  is  also 
delightfully  situated  on  grounds  once  be- 
longing to  the  Rebel  Corcoran,  compris- 
ing some  two  hundred  acres,  laid  out  Avith 
shaded  walks,  and  adorned  with  riistic 
bridges  and  sumnaer-houses,  —  a  fashion 
of  deriving  aid  and  comfort  from  the  en- 
emy which  does  n't  come  under  the  head 
of  treason. 

On  hygienic  gi'ounds,  all  possible  traps 
are  set  to  catch  sunbeams.  One  hospital 
has  a  theatre  in  the  mess-room,  of  which 
the  scenery  is  painted  by  a  convalescent, 
and  the  stage,  foot-lights,  etc.,  are  the  work 
of  the  soldiers.  The  performers  are  ama- 
teurs, taken  from  among  the  patients ;  and 
the  poor  fellows  who  can  be  moved,  but 
are  unable  to  walk,  are  carried  down  in 
the  dumb-waiter  to  share  in  the  enter- 
tainment. Another  has  a  library,  read- 
ing-room, and  a  printing-press,  which 
strikes  off  a  weekly  newspaper,  in  which 
are  a  serial  story,  poetry,  and  many  pro- 
found and  moral  reflections.  The  men 
play  cards  and  backgammon,  read,  write, 
smoke,  and  tell  marvellous  stories,  com- 
mencing, "  It  was  n't  fairly  day,  and  we 
were  hardly  wide  enough  awake  to  tell  a 
tree-stump  from  a  gray  coat,"— or,  "  When 
we  saw  them  coming,  we  first  formed  in 
square,  corner  towards  them  you  know, 
and  waited  till  they  were  close  on  us, 
and  then,  Sir,  we  opened  and  gave  them 
our  cannon,  grape-shot,  right  slap  into 
them,"  —  or  good  -  humoredly  rally  each 
other,  as  in  the  case  of  that  unlucky  regi- 
ment perfectly  cut  up  in  its  first  battle, 
and  known  as  "  six- weeks'  soldiers  and 
six-months'  hospital-men." 

But  these  are  mere  surface-facts.  Hos- 
pital-life is  woven  in  a  different  pattern 
from  our  own,  the  shades  deeper,  the 
gold  brighter,  and  we  find  in  it  very 
much  of  heroism  in  plain  colors,  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  rough  texture. 
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One  poor  fellow,  yet  dim-eyed  and  faint 
from  long  battling  for  his  ebbing  life,  will 
motion  away  the  offered  delicacy,  point- 
ing to  some  other  bed :  —  "  Give  it  to  him ; 
he  needs  it  more  than  I " ;  or  sometimes, 
if  money  is  offered,  "  I  have  just  been 
paid  off;  let  that  man  have  it;  he  has 
nothing."  Then  some  of  the  convales- 
cents furnish  our  best  and  tenderest  nurs- 
es. A  solcher  was  brought  from  Rich- 
mond badly  wounded  in  the  leg.  While 
in  the  prison  his  wounds  had  received 
no  attention,  and  he  was  in  such  enfee- 
bled condition,  that,  when  amputation  be- 
came inevitable,  it  was  feared  he  would 
die  of  the  operation.  Hardly  breathing, 
made  over  apparently  unto  death,  one  of 
these  soldier-nurses  took  him  in  charge, 
for  five  days  and  nights  kept  close  by 
his  bed,  scarcely  leaving  him  an  instant, 
watching  his  faltering,  flickei'ing  breath, 
as  his  mother  might  have  done,  wresting 
him  by  force  of  vigilance  and  tenderest 
care  from  the  very  clutch  of  the  Destroy- 
er, rejoicing  over  his  recovery  as  for  that 
of  a  dear  and  only  brother.  Another,  like- 
wise brought  from  Eichmond,  won  the 
pity  of  a  lady,  a  chance  visitor.  She  came 
to  him  every  day,  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
washed  his  wounds,  dressed  them,  nursed 
him  back  into  the  confines  of  life,  obtain- 
ed for  him  a  furlough,  took  him  to  her 
own  house  to  complete  the  cure,  and  sent 
him  back  to  his  regiment  —  well. 

Over  a  third,  a  ruddy-faced  New-Eng- 
land boy  hardly  yet  into  manhood,  hung 
the  shadow  of  death,  and  quivering  lips 
and  swimming  eyes  —  for  they  come, 
there,  to  love  our  poor  boys  most  tender- 
ly —  had  spoken  his  death-warrant.  He 
was  silent  a  moment.  Even  a  brave  soul 
stops  and  catches  breath,  at  the  unex- 
pected nearness  of  the  Great  Revelation ; 
then  he  asked  to  be  baptized, — "because 
his  mother  was  a  Christian,  and  he  had 
promised  her,  if  he  died,  and  not  on  bat- 
tle-field, to  have  this  rite  performed,  that 
she  might  know  that  he  shared  this  Holy 
Faith  with  her,  and  was  not  forgetful  of 
her  wishes  " ;  and  so  he  was  baptized,  and 
died. 

There  are  cheerier  phases.     Side  by 


side  lay  a  New-Yorker,  a  Pennsylvanian, 
and  a  Scotch  boy,  all  terribly  wounded. 
By  the  by,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  there 
are  few  sabre-wounds,  and  almost  liter- 
ally none  from  the  bayonet ;  the  work 
of  destruction  being,  in  almost  all  cases, 
that  of  the  rending  MInie  ball.  The 
fathers  of  the  New-Yorker  and  Pennsyl- 
vanian had  just  visited  them,  and  they 
were  chatting  cheerily  of  their  homes. 
The  Scotch  boy,  who  had  lost  a  leg, 
looked  up,  brightly  smiling  also. 

"  My  mother  will  be  here  on  Wednes- 
day, from  Scotland.  When  she  knew 
that  I  had  enlisted,  she  sent  me  word 
that  I  had  done  well  to  take  up  arms  for 
a  country  that  had  been  so  good  to  me  ; 
and  when  she  heard  that  I  was  wounded, 
she  wrote  that  she  should  take  the  next 
steamer  for  the  United  States." 

And,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
such  a  woman,  on  Wednesday  she  was 
by  his  bedside,  redeeming  her  word  to 
the  very  day. 

Sometimes  the  men  grumble  a  little. 
One  poor  fellow,  with  a  bullet  through 
his  lungs,  took  high  and  strong  ground 
against  the  meat :  —  "  Oh !  God  love  ye  ! 
how  could  a  body  eat  it,  swimming  in  fat  ? 
but  the  eggs,  they  was  beautiful ;  and  the 
toast  is  good ;  ye  '11  send  me  some  of  that 
for  me  supper  ?  "  But  as  a  rule  they  are 
cheery  and  contented,  grow  strongly  at- 
tached to  their  nurses  and  the  visitors, 
and,  when  back  in  camp,  write  letters 
of  fond  remembrance  to  their  hospital- 
homes. 

No  one  has  ever  suspected  ledgers  of  a 
latent  angelic  principle, — and  yet,  if  un- 
paid benevolence,  consolation  poured  on 
wounded  hearts,  hope  given  to  despair, 
and  help  to  poverty  and  misery,  have  in 
them  anything  heavenly,  then  have  our 
soldiers  a  guardian  angel  in  the  Hospital 
Directory.  There  has  been  a  battle,  and 
three  or  four  days  of  maddening  suspense, 
and  then  the  cold,  hopeless  newspaper- 
list;  and  your  son,  mother,  who  played- 
about  your  knee  only  a  little  time  ago, 
and  went  out  in  his  youthful  pride  to 
battle.  Is  there,  wounded,  —  or  your  lov- 
er, girl,  who  has  taught  you  the  deeper 
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meaning  of  a  woman's  life, — ^or  your  hus- 
band, sad  woman,  whose  children  stand 
at  your  knee  scared  by  your  tears. 

"  The  regiment  stood  Uke  a  rock  against 
the  enemy's  furious  onset,  and  its  blood- 
stained colors  are  forever  glorious";  but 
it  went  out  nine  hundred  strong,  and  it 
comes  back  with  two  hundred,  and  what 
do  you  care  now  for  laurel-wreaths  ?  He 
is  not  with  them.  There  are  railroads, 
—  you  can  near  the  battle-field,  but  you 
cannot  reach  it ;  you  can  inquire,  but  the 
officers  must  care  for  the  living,  —  "let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead " ;  and  while 
you  are  frantically  asking  and  searching, 
he  is  dying,  suffering,  calling  for  you ; 
and  then  you  find  that  the  Hospital  Di- 
rectory has  trace  of  him,  and  the  kindly, 
patient  members  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission are  ready  with  time,  and  money, 
if  needed,  to  put  you  on  it ;  and  if  ever 
you  have  had  that  horror  of  uncertainty 
strong  upon  you,  you  will  not  think  that 
I  have  strained  the  language,  when  I  call 
this  most  pitiful  and  Christian  charity  a 
guardian  angel.  Hear  the  inquiries  :  — 
"  By  the  love  you  bear  your  own  moth- 
er, tell  me  where  my  boy  is  !  only  give 
me  some  tidings  ! "  "I  pray  you,  tell  me 
of  these  two  nephews  for  whom  I  am 
seeking  :  I  have  had  fourteen  nephews 
in  the  service,  and  these  two  are  the  only 
ones  left."  Words  like  these  put  soul 
and  meaning  into  the  following  statistics, 
given  by  Mr.  Brown,  Superintendent  of 
the  Hospital  Directory  at  Washington. 

"  The  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Hos- 
pital Directory  of  the  United  States  San- 
itary Commission  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic on  the  twenty-seventh  of  November, 
1862.  In  the  month  of  December  fol- 
lowing I  was  ordered  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
to  organize  a  Directory  Bureau  for  the 
Western  Department  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  in  January  ended  my 
labor  in  that  department.  Keturning  to 
Washington,  and  thence  proceeding  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  upon  the 
same  duty  performed  at  the  West,  I 
completed  the  entire  organization  of  the 
four  bureaus  by  the  fifth  of  March,  1863. 
Since  the  first  of  June,  at  these  several 


bureaus,  the  returns  fi-om  every  United 
States  General  Hospital  of  the  army, 
233  in  number,  have  been  regularly  re- 
ceived. 

"  The  total  number  of  names  on  record 
is  513,437.  The  total  number  of  inqui- 
ries for  information  has  been  12,884,  and 
the  number  of  successful  answers  render- 
ed 9,203,  being  seventy-two  per  cent,  on 
the  number  received.  The  remaining 
twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  whom  no  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained,  are  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  Peninsula  campaign, 
before  Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg,  etc." 

In  the  Sanitary  Commission,  mentioned 
here,  our  soldiers  have  yet  another  friend, 
for  whom  even  our  copious  Anglo-Saxon 
can  fiud  no  word  of  description  at  once 
strong,  wise,  tender,  and  far  -  reaching  ; 
but  perhaps  a  simple  story,  taken  from 
the  Sanitary  Commission  Bulletin,  will 
speak  more  clearly,  and  better  to  the 
heart,  than  pages  of  dry  records. 

"  Away  up  in  the  fourth  story  of  Hos- 
pital No.  3,  and  in  a  far  corner  of  the 
ward,  was  seen,  one  day,  an  old  lad)' 
sitting  by  the  side  of  a  mere  lad,  who  was 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  death  by  chron- 
ic diarrhoea.  She  was  a  plain,  honest- 
hearted  farmer's  wife,  her  face  all  aglow 
with  motherly  love,  and  who,  to  judge 
from  appearances,  had  likely  never  be- 
fore travelled  beyond  the  hmits  of  her 
neighborhood,  but  now  had  come  many 
a  long  mile  to  do  what  might  be  done  for 
her  boy.  In  the  com'se  of  a  conversa- 
tion she  informed  her  questioner,  that, 
'  if  she  could  only  get  something  that 
tasted  like  home,  — some  good  tea,  for  in- 
stance, which  she  could  make  herself,  and 
which  would  be  better  than  that  of  the 
hospital,  —  she  thought  it  might  save  her 
son's  life.'  Of  course  it  was  sent  to  her, 
and  on  a  subsequent  visit  she  expressed 
her  thanks  in  a  simple,  hearty  way,  quite 
in  keeping  with  her  appearance.  Still 
she  seemed  sad  ;  something  was  on  her 
mind  that  evidently  troubled  her,  and, 
like  Banquo's  ghost,  '  would  not  down.' 
At  length  it  came  out  in  a  confiding,  in- 
nocent way, —more,  evidently,  because  it 
was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts  than  for 
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the  purjDOse  of  receiving  sympathy,  — 
that  her  nieaus  were  about  exhausted. 
'  I  did  n't  think  that  it  would  take  so  much 
money  ;  it  is  so  much  farther  away  from 
home  than  I  had  thought,  and  board  here 
is  so  very  high,  that  I  have  hardly  enough 
letl;  to  take  me  back ;  and  by  another 
week  I  will  have  to  leave  him.  I  have 
been  around  to  the  stores  to  buy  some 
little  things  that  he  would  eat,  —  for  he 
can't  eat  this  strong  food,  —  but  the  pri- 
ces ai-e  so  high  that  I  can't  buy  them, 
and  I  am  afraid,  that,  if  I  go  away,  and  if 
he  does  n't  get  something  different  to  eat, 
that  maybe,'  and  the  tears  trickled  down 
her  cheeks,  '  he  won't  —  be  so  well.' 

"  Her  listener  thought  that  difficulty 
might  be  overcome,  and,  if  she  would 
put  on  her  bonnet,  they  would  go  to  a 
store  where  articles  were  cheap.  Accord- 
ingly they  arrived  in  front  of  the  large 
three-story  building  which  Government 
has  assigned  to  the  Commission,  and  the 
old  lady  was  soon  running  her  eyes  over 
the  long  rows  of  boxes,  bales,  and  bar- 
rels that  stretched  for  a  hundred  feet 
down  the  room,  but  was  most  fascinated 
by  the  bottles  and  cans  on  the  shelves. 
He  ordered  a  supply  of  sugar,  tea,  soft 
crackers,  and  canned  fruit,  then  chicken 
and  oysters,  then  jelly  and  wine,  brandy, 
milk,  and  under-clothing,  till  the  basket 
was  fliU.  As  the  earlier  articles  nestled 
under  its  lids,  her  face  was  glowing  with 
satisfaction  ;  but  as  the  later  lots  arriv- 
ed, she  would  draw  him  aside  to  whisper 
that  '  it  was  too  much,'  —  '  really  she  had 
n't  enough  money  ' ;  and  when  the  more 
expensive  items  came  from  the  shelves, 
the  shadow  of  earnestness  which  gloomed 
her  countenance  grew  into  one  of  per- 
plexity, her  soul  vibrating  between  moth- 
erly yearning  for  the  lad  on  his  bed  and 
the  scant  purse  in  her  pocket,  till,  slowly, 
and  with  great  reluctance,  she  began  to 
return  the  costliest. 

"  '  Had  n't  you  better  ask  the  price  ?  ' 
said  her  guide. 

"  '  How  much  is  it  ?  ' 

"  '  Nothing,'  replied  the  store-keeper. 

"  '  Sir ! '  queried  she,  in  the  utmost 
amazement,  '  nothing  for  all  this  ?  ' 


"  '  My  good  woman,'  asked  the  guide, 
'  have  you  a  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  in  your 
neighborhood  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  they  had ;  she  belonged  to  it 
herself. 

"  '  Well,  what  do  you  suppose  becomes 
of  the  garments  you  make,  and  the  fruit 
you  put  up  ?  ' 

"  She  had  n't  thought,  —  she  supposed 
they  went  to  the  army,  —  but  was  evi- 
dently bothered  to  know  what  connection 
there  could  be  between  their  Aid  Society 
and  that  basket. 

"  '  These  garments  that  you  see  came 
from  your  society,  or  other  societies  just 
like  yours ;  so  did  these  boxes  and  barrels ; 
that  milk  came  from  New  York ;  those 
fruits  from  Boston  ;  that  wine  was  hkely 
purchased  with  gold  from  CaUfornia ;  and 
it  is  all  for  sick  soldiers,  your  son  as  much 
as  for  any  one  else.  This  is  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  storehouse  j 
}'0U  must  come  here  whenever  you  wish, 
and  call  for  everything  you  want ;  and 
you  must  stay  with  your  son  until  he  is 
able  to  go  home  :  never  mind  the  mon- 
ey's giving  out ;  you  shall  have  more, 
which,  when  you  get  back,  you  can  re- 
fund for  the  use  of  other  mothers  and 
sons ;  when  you  are  ready  to  go,  I  will 
put  him  in  a  berth  where  he  can  lie 
down,  and  you  shall  save  his  life  yet.' 

"  She  did,  —  God  bless  her  innocent, 
motherly  heart !  —  when  nothing  but 
motherly  care  could  have  achieved  it ; 
and  when  last  seen,  on  a  dismal,  drizzly 
morning,  was,  with  her  face  beaming  out 
the  radiance  of  hope,  making  a  cup  of 
tea  on  the  stove  of  a  caboose -car  for 
the  convalescent,  who  was  snugly  tuck- 
ed away  in  the  caboose  -  berth,  waiting 
the  final  whistle  of  the  locomotive  that 
would  speed  them  both  homeward." 

But  for  many  of  our  soldiers  there  is 
yet  another  phase  in  store, — that  sad 
time  when  the  clangor  and  fierce  joy  and 
wild,  exulting  hurrah  of  the  battle  are 
over  forever ;  and  so,  too,  is  over  tender 
hospital  -  nursing,  and  they  are  sent  out 
by  hundreds,  cured  of  their  wounds,  but 
maimed,  the  sources  of  life  half  drained, 
vigor  gone,  hope  all  spent,  to  limp  through 
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the  blind  alleys  and  by-ways  of  life,  drop- 
ped out  of  the  remembrance  of  a  country 
that  has  used  and  forgotten  them.  They 
have  given  for  her,  not  life,  but  all  that 
makes  life  pleasant,  hopeful,  or  even  pos- 
sible. It  seems  to  me,  that,  in  common 
decency,  if  she  has  no  laurels  to  spare, 
she  should  at  least  give  them  in  return 
—  a  daily  dinner.  Already,  however,  has 
the  idea  been  set  forth,  after  a  better  fash- 
ion than  I  can  hope  to  do,  —  in  wood  and 
stone,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  charter. 

In  Philadelphia  stands  the  first  char- 
tered "  Home "  for  disabled  soldiers,  a 
cheery  old  house,  dating  back  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  city  by  the  British  army 
in  1777-8,  founded  and  supported  by 
private  citizens,  open  to  all,  of  what- 
ever State,  and  fully  looking  its  title,  a 
"  Home  " ;  and  as  the  want  is  more  wide- 
ly felt,  and  presses  closer  upon  us,  I  can- 
not but  think  that  everywhere  we  shall 
find  such  "  Homes,"  and  as  we  grow 
graver,  sadder,  and  wiser,  under  the  hard 
teaching  of  our  war,  and  more  awake  to 
the  thought  that  we  have  done  with  our 
splendid  unclouded  youth,  and  must  now 
take  upon  us  the  sterner  responsibilities 
of  our  manhood,  that  a  new  spirit  will 
spring  up  among  us,  —  the  spirit  of  that 
woman  who,  with  a  bedridden  mother, 


an  ailing  sister,  and  a  shop  to  tend,  as 
their  only  means  of  support,  yet  finds 
time  to  visit  our  sick  soldiers,  and  cany 
to  them  the  little  that  she  can  spare,  and 
that  which  she  has  begged  of  her  wealth- 
ier neighbors,  —  the  spii-it  of  that  poor 
seamstress  who  snatches  an  hour  daily 
from  her  exhausting  toil  to  sew  for  the 
soldiers,  —  the  spirit  of  that  mechanic, 
who,  having  nothing  to  give,  makes  box- 
es in  his  evening  leisure,  and  sells  them 
for  the  soldiers,  —  the  spirit  of  the  brooks, 
that  never  hesitate  between  up-hiU  and 
down,  because  "  all  the  rivers  run  into 
the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  never  full," — the 
spirit  of  all  who  do  with  love  and  zeal 
whatever  their  hands  find  to  do,  and 
sigh,  not  because  it  is  so  little,  but  be- 
cause it  is  not  better. 

God  grant  that  this  spirit  may  obtain 
among  us, — that  our  soldiers,  and  their 
helpless  families,  may  be  to  us  a  national 
trust,  for  which  we  are  bound  individual- 
ly, even  the  very  humblest  and  meanest 
of  us,  to  care.  The  field  is  vast,  and  white 
for  the  harvest.  Now,  for  the  love  of 
Christ,  in  the  name  of  honor,  for  very 
shame's  sake,  where  we  counted  our  la- 
borers by  tens,  let  us  number  them  by  fif- 
ties, —  where  there  were  hundreds,  let 
there  be  thousands. 
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The  great  master  bf  English  prose  has 
left  us  suddenly,  but  to  himself  not  un- 
expectedly. In  the  maturity  of  his  pow- 
ers, with  his  enduring  position  in  litera- 
ture fairly  won  and  recognized,  with  the 
provision  which  spurred  him  to  constjint 
work  secured  to  those  he  loved,  his  death, 
saddens  us  rather  through  the  sense  of 
our  own  loss  than  fi-om  the  tragic  regret 
which  is  associated  with  an  unaccomplish- 
ed destiny.     More  fortunate  than  Field- 


ing, he  was  allowed  to  take  the  measure 
of  his  permanent  fame.  The  niche  where- 
in he  shall  henceforth  stand  was  chiselled 
while  he  lived.  One  by  one  the  doubters 
confessed  their  reluctant  faith,  imfriend- 
ly  critics  dropped  their  blunted  steel,  and 
no  man  dared  to  deny  him  the  place  which 
was  his,  and  his  only,  by  right  of  genius. 

In  one  sense,  however,  he  was  misun- 
derstood by  the  world,  and  he  has  died 
before  that  profounder  recognition  which 
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he  craved  had  time  to  mature.  All  the 
breadth  and  certainty  of  his  fame  failed 
to  compensate  him  for  the  lack  of  this :  the 
man's  heart  coveted  that  justice  which 
was  accorded  only  to  the  author's  brain. 
Other  pens  may  sum  up  the  literary  rec- 
ord he  has  left  behind :  I  claim  the  right 
of  a  friend  who  knew  and  loved  him  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  man.  The  testimony, 
which,  while  living,  he  was  too  proud  to 
have  desired,  may  now  be  laid  reverent- 
ly upon  his  grave. 

There  is  a  deUcacy  to  be  observed  in 
describing  one's  intercourse  with  a  de- 
parted gi'eat  man,  since  death  does  not 
wholly  remove  that  privacy  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  respect  in  life.  Yet  the  veil 
Avhich  we  charitably  drop  upon  weakness 
or  dishonor  may  surely  be  lifted  to  dis- 
close the  opposite  qualities.  I  shall  re- 
peat no  word  of  Thackeray's  which  he 
would  have  wished  unsaid  or  suppressed : 
I  shall  say  no  more  than  he  would  him- 
self have  said  of  a  contemporary  to  whom 
the  world  had  not  done  full  justice.  Dur- 
ing a  friendship  of  nearly  seven  years, 
he  permitted  me  to  see  that  one  true  side 
of  an  author's  nature  which  is  never  so 
far  revealed  to  the  public  that  the  malig- 
nant may  avail  themselves  of  his  candor 
to  assail  or  the  fools  to  annoy  him.  He 
is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  malice,  ob- 
trusive sentiment,  or  vain  cui-iosity  ;  and 
the  "  late  remorse  of  love,"  which  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  the  man  may  here  and 
there  provoke,  can  atone  for  past  wrong 
only  by  that  considerate,  tender  judg- 
ment of  the  living  of  which  he  was  an 
example. 

I  made  Thackeray's  acquaintance  in 
New  York  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1855.  "With  the  first  grasp  of  his  broad 
hand,  and  the  first  look  of  his  large,  se- 
rious gray  eyes,  I  received  an  impression 
of  the  essential  manliness  of  his  nature, — 
of  his  honesty,  his  proud,  almost  defiant 
candor,  his  ever-present,  yet  shrinking 
tenderness,  and  that  sadness  of  the  moral 
sentiment  which  the  world  persisted  in 
regarding  as  cynicism.  This  impression 
deepened  with  my  further  acquaintance, 
and  was  never  modified.     Although  he 


belonged  to  the  sensitive,  irritable  ge- 
nus, his  only  manifestations  of  impatience 
which  I  remember  were  when  that  which 
he  had  wi-itten  with  a  sigh  was  interpret- 
ed as  a  sneer.  When  so  misunderstood, 
he  scorned  to  set  himself  right.  "  I  have 
no  brain  above  the  eyes,"  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  ;  "  I  describe  what  I  see." 
He  was  quick  and  unerring  In  detecting 
the  weaknesses  of  his  friends,  and  spoke  of 
them  with  a  tone  of  disappointment  some- 
times bordering  on  exasperation  ;  but  he 
was  equally  severe  upon  his  own  short- 
comings. He  allowed  no  friend  to  think 
him  better  than  his  own  deliberate  esti- 
mate made  him.  I  have  never  known  a 
man  Avhose  nature  was  so  immovably  bas- 
ed on  truth. 

In  a  conversation  upon  the  United 
States,  shortly  after  we  first  met,  he 
said,  — 

"  There  is  one  thing  in  this  country 
which  astonishes  me.  You  have  a  ca- 
pacity for  culture  which  contradicts  all 
my  experience.  There  are "  (men- 
tioning two  or  three  names  well  known 
in  New  York)  "  who  I  know  have  aris- 
en from  nothing,  yet  they  are  fit  for  any 
society  in  the  world.  They  would  be 
just  as  self-possessed  and  entertaining  in 
the  presence  of  stars  and  garters  as  they 
are  here  to-night.  Now,  in  England,  a 
man  who  has  made  his  way  up,  as  they 
have,  does  n't  seem  able  to  feel  his  social 
dignity.  A  little  bit  of  the  flunky  sticks 
in  him  somewhere.  I  am,  perhajjs,  as 
independent  In  this  respect  as  any  one  I 
know,  yet  I  'm  not  entirely  sure  of  my- 
self." 

"  Do  you  remember,"  I  asked  him, 
"what  Goethe  says^of  the  boys  In  Ven- 
ice ?  He  explains  their  cleverness,  grace, 
and  self-possession  as  children  by  the 
possibility  of  any  one  of  them  becoming 
Doge." 

"  That  may  be  the  secret,  after  all," 
said  Thackeray.  "  There  Is  no  country 
like  yours  for  a  young  man  who  is  oblig- 
ed to  work  for  his  own  place  and  for-" 
tune.  If  I  had  sons,  I  should  send  them 
here." 

Afterwards,  In  London,  I  visited  with 
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thoughts,  and  his  voice  had  always  a 
tone  of  solemn,  resignation  which  told 
that  he  had  conquered  its  bitterness.  He 
was  ready  at  any  moment  to  answer  the 
call ;  and  when,  at  last,  it  was  given  and 
answered,  —  when  the  dawn  of  the  first 
Christmas  holiday  lighted  \m  pale,  move- 
less features,  and  the  large  heart  throb- 
bed no  more  forever  in  Its  grand  scorn 
and  still  grander  tenderness, —r  his  re- 


leased spirit  could  have  chosen  no  fitter 
words  of  farewell  than  the  gentle  bene- 
diction his  own  lips  have  breathed :  — 

"  I  lay  the  weary  pen  aside, 
Aud  wish  you  health  and  love  and  mirth, 

As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas-tide. 
As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth. 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still, — 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth, 

To  men  of  gentle  will !  " 


■iU^ 
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It  has  been  said  that  "  the  history  of 
war  is  a  magnificent  lie,"  and  from  what 
we  know  in  our  times,  particularly  of  the 
history  of  the  Mexican  War  and  of  the 
present  Rebellion,  if  the  despatches  from 
the  battle-fields  are  to  be  received  as  his- 
tory, we  are  Inclined  to  believe  the  say- 
ing is  true ;  and  it  Is  natural  that  it 
should  be  so.  A  general  writes  his  de- 
spatches under  the  highest  mental  ex- 
citement. His  troops  have  won  a  great 
victory,  or  sustained  a  crushing  defeat ; 
in  either  event,  his  mind  is  riveted  to 
the  transactions  that  have  led  to  the  re- 
sult :  in  the  one  case,  his  ambition  will 
prompt  him  to  aspire  to  a  name  In  his- 
tory ;  in  the  other,  he  will  try  to  save 
himself  from  disgrace.  He  describes  his 
battles ;  he  gives  an  account  of  his  march- 
es and  counter  -  marches,  of  the  hard- 
ships he  has  endured,  the  disappoint- 
ments he  has  experienced,  and  the  diffi- 
culties he  has  had  to  overcome.  The 
principal  events  may  be  truthfully  nar- 
rated ;  but  his  hopes  of  rising  a  hero  from 
the  field  of  victory,  or  of  appearing  a  mar- 
tyr from  one  of  defeat,  will  mould  his  nar- 
rative to  his  wishes. 

If  It  be  frequently  the  misfortune  of 
our  generals,  in  writing  their  reports,  not 
to  content  themselves  with  the  materials 
at  hand,  but  to  draw  on  their  imagina- 
tions, not  for  gross  falsehoods,  but  for  that 
coloring  which,  diffused  through  their  de- 
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spatches,  makes  the  narrative  affecting, 
while  It  leaves  us  in  doubt  where  to  draw 
the  line  between  fiction  and  fact,  it  is  not 
always  so,  particularly  when  their  de- 
spatches are  not  written  amidst  the  ex- 
citement of  the  battle-field,  but  are  de- 
ferred until  the  events  which  they  de- 
scribe have  passed  into  history. 

Such,  we  may  suppose,  to  be  the  case 
in  respect  to  the  Reports  of  Brigadier- 
Generals  Barnard  and  Barry  on  the  Engi- 
neer and  Artillery  Operations  of  the  Ar- 
my of  the  Potomac.  Written,  as  these 
Reports  were,  after  the  organization  of 
that  army  had  been  completed  and  the 
Peninsular  campaign  had  terminated,  by 
men  who,  though  playing  an  important 
part  in  its  organization  and  throughout 
this  its  first  campaign,  yet  never  aspired 
to  be  its  heroes,  we  may  reasonably  hope, 
that,  if  they  have  not  told  the  "  whole 
truth,"  they  have  told  us  "nothing  but 
the  truth." 

The  points  of  particular  interest  in 
these  Reports,  so  far  as  relates  to  organ- 
ization, are  the  inauguration  of  a  great 
system  of  field-fortifications  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  national  capital,  and  the 
preparation  of  engineer-equipments,  par- 
ticularly bridge  -  equipage  for  crossing- 
rivers.  These  are  only  sketched,  but  the 
outline  is  drawn  by  an  artist  who  Is  mas- 
ter of  the  subject.  The  professional  en- 
gineer, when  he  examines  the  immense 
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fortifications  of  Washington  and  sees  their 
skilful  construction,  can  appreciate  the 
labor  and  thought  which  must  have  been 
bestowed  on  them.  He  alone  could  com- 
plete the  picture.  To  appreciate  these 
works,  they  must  be  sten.  No  field- 
works  on  so  extensive  a  scale  have  been 
undertaken  in  modern  times.  The  near- 
est approach  to  them  were  the  lines  of 
Torres  Yedras,  in  Portugal,  constructed 
bv  the  British  army  in  1809-10 ;  but  the 
works  constructed  by  General  Barnard 
for  the  defence  of  Washington  are  larger, 
more  numerous,  more  carefully  built,  and 
much  more  heavily  armed  than  Avere  those 
justly  celebrated  lines  of  Wellington. 

And  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that, 
after  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  we  were 
thrown  on  the  defensive,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations of  our  capital  were  called  for  in 
a  hurry.  There  were  no  models,  in  this 
country,  from  which  to  copy, — and  few, 
if  any,  in  Europe.  Luckily,  however, 
the  art  of  fortification  is  not  imitative  ;  it 
is  based  on  scientific  principles ;  and  we 
found  in  General  Barnard  and  his  as- 
sistants the  science  to  comprehend  the 
problem  before  them,  and  the  experi- 
ence and  skill  to  grasp  its  solution. 

Only  the  citizens  of  Washington  and 
those  who  happened  to  be  there  after  the 
two  disastrous  defeats  at  Bull  Run  can  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  these  fortifications. 
They  have  twice  saved  the  capital,  — 
perhaps  the  nation  ;  yet  foi'ts  are  pas- 
sive, —  they  never  speak,  unless  assailed. 
But  let  Washington  be  attacked  by  a 
powerful  army  and  successfully  defend- 
ed, and  they  would  proclaim  General 
Barnard  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  war. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  engineer- 
equipage  is  only  sketched ;  but  enough  is 
said  to  show  its  value.  Speaking  of  the 
bridges.  General  Barnard  says, — "  They 
were  used  by  the  Quartermaster's  depart- 
ment in  discharging  transports,  were  pre- 
cisely what  was  needed  for  *the  disem- 
barkation of  General  Franklin's  divis- 
ion, constituted  a  portion  of  the  numer- 
ous bridges  that  were  built  over  Wormley 
Creek  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and 
were  of  the  highest  use  in  the  Chicka- 


hominy ;  while  over  the  Lower  Chick  a- 
hominy,  some  seventy-five  thousand  men, 
some  three  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  the  enormous  baggage-trains  of  the 
army,  j^assed  over  a  bridge  of  the  ex- 
traordinary length  of  nearly  six  hundred 
and  fifty  yards,— a  feat  scarcely  surpassed 
in  military  history."  Pontoons,  like  forts, 
cannot  talk ;  biit  every  soldier  of  the  Ar- 
my of  the  Potomac  knows  that  these  same 
bridges,  which  were  prepared  when  that 
army  was  first  organized,  have  since  car- 
ried it  in  safety  four  times  over  the  Rap- 
pahannock, twice  at  the  Battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg and  twice  again  at  the  Battle 
of  Chancellorsville,  and  three  times  over 
the  Upper  Potomac,  once  after  the  Bat- 
tle of  Antietam,  and  again  both  before 
and  after  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Of  the  Peninsular  campaign  General 
Barnard  does  not  profess  to  give  a  his- 
tory. He  mentions  only  the  operations 
which  came  under  his  supervision  as  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. The  siege  of  Yorktown  was  a 
matter  of  engineering  skill.  General  Bar- 
nard gives  us  his  report  to  General  Tot- 
ten,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army,  on 
the  engineering  operations  of  the  siege, 
—  also  his  journal,  showing  the  progress 
of  the  siege  from  day  to  day.  These,  with 
the  maps,  convey  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
place  to  be  taken,  and  the  way  it  was  to 
have  been  reduced,  had  the  enemy  con- 
tinued his  defence  until  our  batteries 
were  opened  ;  but  they  do  not  convey 
to  the  mind  of  any  except  the  profes- 
sional engineer  the  magnitude  of  the 
works  which  were  constructed.  General 
Barnard  says  that  fifteen  batteries  and 
four  redoubts  were  built  during  the  siege, 
and  he  gives  the  armament  of  each  bat- 
tery. On  comparing  this  armament  with 
that  used  in  other  sieges,  we  find  the 
amount  of  metal  ready  to  be  hurled  on 
Yorktown  when  the  enemy  evacuated 
that  place  second  only  to  that  of  the  Al- 
lies at  Sebastopol,  the  greatest  siege  of . 
modern  times. 

But  these  batteries,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, never  spoke.  Like  their  pre- 
decessora  around  Washington,  they  con- 
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quered  by  their  mere  presence.  After 
all  the  skill  and  labor  that  had  been  be- 
stowed on  their  construction,  the  enemy 
evacuated  Yorktown  just  as  our  batteries 
were  about  to  open.  He  was  at  our  mer- 
cy. General  Barnard  says  that  "  the  en- 
emy's position  had  become  untenable, — 
that  he  could  not  have  endured  our  fire 
for  six  hours."  We  can  readily  under- 
stand how  mortifying  it  must  have  been 
to  the  Commanding  General,  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  officers  of  engineers  and  ar- 
tillery who  had  planned,  built,  and  arm- 
ed these  siege-works,  to  hear  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  his  fortifications 
just  at  the  moment  when  we  were  pre- 
pared to  drive  him  from  them  by  force  ; 
and  we  can  appreciate  the  regrets  of 
General  Barnard,  when  he  says,  in  re- 
viewing the  campaign,  and  pointing  out 
the  mistakes  that  had  been  committed, 
that  "  we  should  have  opened  our  bat- 
teries on  the  place  as  fast  as  they  were 
completed.  The  effect  on  the  troops 
would  have  been  inspiring.  It  would 
have  lightened  the  siege  and  shortened 
our  labors  ;  and,  besides,  we  would  have 
had  the  credit  of  driving  the  enemy  fi'om 
Yorktown  by  force  of  arms  ;  whereas,  as 
it  was,  we  only  induced  him  to  evacuate 
for  prudential  considerations."  And  Gen- 
eral Barry  says,  in  his  report  of  the  artil- 
lery operations  at  the  siege,  —  "It  will 
always  be  a  source  of  great  professional 
disappointment  to  me,  that  the  enemy, 
by  his  premature  and  hasty  abandon- 
ment of  his  defensive  line,  deprived  the 
artillery  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  of 
the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  superi- 
or power  and  efficiency  of  the  unusually 
heavy  metal  used  in  this  siege,  and  of 
reaping  the  honor  and  just  reward  of 
their  imceasing  labors,  day  and  night, 
for  nearly  one  month." 

The  next  serious  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come, after  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  was 
the  passage  of  the  Chlckahomlny.  Here, 
says  General  Barnard,  "  if  possible,  the 
responsibility  and  labor  of  the  engineer 
officers  wore  increased."  The  difficulties 
of  that  river,  considered  as  a  military 
obsta'-le,  are  given  in  a  few  touches ;  but 


in  the  sketch  of  the  opposing  heights, 
and  of  the  intermediate  valley,  filled  up 
with  the  streani,  the  heavily  timbered 
swamp,  and  the  overflowed  bottom-lands, 
we  have  the  Chlckahomlny  brought  be- 
fore us  so  vividly  that  we  can  almost  feel 
the  difficulty  of  crossing  it.  Well  may 
General  Barnard  say  that  "  it  was  one  of 
the  most  formidable  obstacles  that  could 
be  opposed  to  the  advance  of  an  army, 
—  an  obstacle  to  which  an  ordinary  riv- 
er^ though  it  be  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, is  comparatively  slight." 

The  labors  of  the  engineers  in  bridging 
this  formidable  swamp  are  detailed  with 
considerable  minuteness.  Ten  bridges, 
of  different  characters,  were  constructed, 
though  some  of  them  were  never  used, 
because  the  enemy  held  the  approaches 
on  his  side  of  the  river. 

We  are  glad  that  General  Barnard  has 
elaborated  this  part  of  his  Report.  There 
is  a  melancholy  interest  attaching  to  the 
Chlckahomlny.  To  it,  and  to  the  events 
connected  with  it,  history  will  refer  the 
defeat  of  General  McClellan's  magnifi- 
cent army,  and  the  failure  of  the  Penin- 
sular campaign.  And  what  a  lesson  is 
here  to  be  learned  !  The  fate  of  the  con- 
tending armies  was  suspended  in  a  bal- 
ance. The  hour  when  a  particular  bridge 
was  to  be  completed,  or  rendered  impass- 
able by  the  rising  floods,  was  to  turn  the 
scales  ! 

That  mistakes  were  committed  on  the 
Chlckahomlny  the  country  is  prepared 
to  believe.  Our  army  was  placed  astride 
of  that  stream,  and  in  this  situation  we 
fought  two  battles,  each  time  with  only  a 
part  of  our  force  ;  thus  violating,  not  on- 
ly the  maxims  of  war,  but  the  plainest 
principles  of  common  sense. 

The  Battle  of  Fair  Oaks  began  on 
the  thirty-first  of  May.  At  that  time  our 
army  was  divided  by  the  Chlckahomlny. 
Of  the  five  corps  constituting  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  two  were  on  its  right 
bank,  or  on  the  side  nearest  to  Rich- 
mond, while  the  other  three  were  on  the 
left  bank.  There  had  been  heavy  rains, 
the  river  was  rising,  and  the  swamps  and 
bottom-lands  were  fast  becoming  impass- 
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able.  None  of  the  upper  bridges  had 
yet  been  built.  We  had  then  only  Bot- 
tom's Bridge,  the  railroad  -  bridge,  and 
the  two  bridges  built  by  General  Sum- 
ner some  miles  higher  up  the  river.  Bot- 
tom's Bridge  and  the  railroad-bridge  were 
too  distant  to  be  of  any  service  in  an 
emergency  such  as  a  battle  demands.  At 
the  time  of  the  enemy's  attack,  which  was 
sudden  and  unexpected,  completely  over- 
whelming General  Casey's  division,  our 
sole  reliance  to  reinforce  the  left  wing 
was  by  Suniner's  corps,  and  over  his 
two  bridges.  It  happened  to  be  the  for- 
tune of  the  writer  to  see  "  Sumner's  up- 
per bridge,"  —  the  only  one  then  passa- 
ble,— at  the  moment  the  head  of  General 
Sumner's  coliunn  reached  it.  The  possi- 
bility of  crossing  was  doubted  by  all  pres- 
ent, including  General  Sumner  himself 

The  bridge  was  of  rough  logs,  and 
mostly  afloat,  held  together  and  kept 
from  drifting  oiF  by  the  stumps  of  trees 
to  which  it  was  fastened;  the  portion 
over  the  thread  of  the  stream  being  sus- 
pended from  the  trunks  of  large  trees, 
which  had  been  felled  across  it,  by  ropes 
which  a  single  blow  with  a  hatchet  would 
have  severed.  On  this  bridge  and  on 
these  ropes  hung  the  fate  of  the  day  at 
Fair  Oaks,  and,  probably,  the  fate  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  too ;  for,  if  Sum- 
ner had  not  crossed  in  time  to  check  the 
movement  of  the  enemy  down  the  riv- 
er, the  corps  of  Heintzelman  and  Keyes 
would  have  been  taken  in  flank,  and  it 
is  fair  to  suppose  that  they  must  have 
been  driven  into  an  impassable  river,  or 
captured. 

But  Sumner  crossed,  and  saved  the 
day.    Forever  honored  be  his  name  I 

As  the  solid  column  of  infantry  enter- 
ed upon  the  bridge,  it  swayed  to  and  fro 
to  the  angry  flood  below  or  the  li^■ing 
freight  above,  settling  down  and  grasp- 
ing the  solid  stumps,  by  which  it  was 
made  secure  as  the  line  advanced.  Once 
filled  with  men,  it  was  safe  until  the  corps 
had  crossed.  It  then  soon  became  im- 
passable, and  the  "  railroad-bridge,"  says 
General  Barnard,  "for  several  days  was 
the  onlv  communication  between  the  two 


wings  of  the  army."  Never  was  an  army 
in  a  more  precarious  situation.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  whatever  mistakes  we 
made  in  allowing  ourselves  to  be  at- 
tacked when  the  two  wings  of  the  army 
were  almost  separated,  the  enemy  also 
committed  serious  blunders,  both  as  to 
the  point  of  his  attack  and  the  time 
when  his  blow  was  delivered.  His  true 
point  of  attack  was  on  the  right  flank  of 
our  left  wing.  Had  the  attack  which 
Sumner  met  and  repulsed  been  made 
simultaneously  with  the  assault  in  front, 
a  single  battalion,  nay,  even  a  single 
company,  could  have  seized  and  destroy- 
ed "  Sumner's  upper  bridge,"  the  only 
one,  as  before  remarked,  then  passable, 
Sumner  would  consequently  have  been 
unable  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  and 
our  left  wing  would  have  been  taken  in 
flank,  and,  in  all  probability,  defeated ; 
or,  had  the  attack  been  deferred  until  the 
next  day,  or  even  for  several  days,  as 
the  bridges  became  impassable  dm-ing  the 
night  of  the  thirty-first,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  successful. 

It  is  easy  to  make  such  criticisms  after 
the  events  have  happened  ;  their  mere 
statement  will  carry  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  all  who  were  in  a  position,  dur- 
ing these  memorable  days,  to  know  the 
facts  that  decided  the  movements ;  and  it 
is  right  that  they  should  be  made,  for  it 
is  only  by  pointing  out  the  causes  of  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  military  affairs,  as,  in- 
deed, in  every  human  undertaking,  that 
we  can  hope  to  be  successful.  But,  in 
doing  so,  we  need  not  confine  ourselves 
to  one  side  of  the  question ;  we  may 
look  at  our  enemies  as  well  as  at  our- 
selves. Nor  need  they  be  made  in  a 
spirit  of  censoriousness ;  for  the  impor- 
tance of  individuals,  in  speaking  of  such 
great  events,  may  safely  be  overlooked 
without  aff'ecting  the  lesson  we  would 
learn.  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  general  who  has  always  fought 
his  battles  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right 
place,  with  the  proper  arms,  and  pursued 
his  victories  to  their  utmost  attainable  re- 
sults, has  yet  to  appear.  He  would,  in- 
deed, be  an  intellectual  prodigy. 
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Such  "we  may  suppose  to  be  tlie  re- 
flections of  General  Barnard,  when  he 
points  out  the  mistakes  which  were  made 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  while  on  the 
Chickahominy.  He  does  not,  indeed, 
bring  to  our  view  the  mistakes  of  the 
enemy.  That  would  have  been  traTel- 
ling  outside  of  the  record  in  the  report 
of  the  operations  falling  under  his  super- 
vision, and  such  criticism  is  wisely  left 
for  some  of  the  enemy's  engineers,  or  for 
a  more  general  history.  In  speaking  of 
the  difficulties  of  crossing  the  Chicka- 
hominy immediately  after  the  battle  of 
the  thirty-first  of  May,  General  Barnard 
says, — "  There  was  one  way,  however,  to 
unite  the  army  on  the  other  side  ;  it  was 
to  take  advantage  of  a  victory  at  Fair 
Oaks,  to  sweep  at  once  the  enemy  from 
his  position  opposite  New  Bridge,  and, 
simultaneously,  to  bring  over  by  the  Xew 
Bridge  om-  troops  of  the  right  wing,  which 
would  then  have  met  with  little  or  no  re- 
sistance "  ;  and  again,  in  a  more  general 
criticism  of  the  campaign,  he  says, — "  The 
repulse  of  the  Rebels  at  Fair  Oaks  should 
have  been  taken  advantage  of.  It  was 
one  of  those  '  occasions '  which,  if  not 
seized,  do  not  repeat  themselves.  We 
now  know  the  state  of  disorganization 
and  dismay  in  which  the  Rebel  army  re- 
treated. We  now  know  that  it  could 
have  been  followed  into  Richmond.  Had 
it  been  so,  there  would  have  been  no  re- 
sistance to  overcome  to  bring  over  our 
right  wing." 

But  the  "  occasion  "  which  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  of  June  presented  of  unit- 
ing the  two  wings  of  the  army,  and  thus 
achieving  a  great  victory,  was  not  seiz- 
ed, because,  as  General  Barnai'd  says, 
"  we  did  not  then  know  all  that  we  now 
do."  At  the  moment  when  the  New 
Bridge  became  passable,  8.15,  a.  m.,  it 
Is  not  probable  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral knew  It.  Nor  did  he  know,  that, 
at  this  very  moment,  the  enemy  was  re- 
treating to  Richmond  In  a  "  state  of  dis- 
organization and  dismay."  Besides,  the 
troops  of  the  left  wing  had  fought  a  hard 
battle  the  preceding  afternoon,  and  they 
had  been  up  aU  night,  throwing  up  works 


of  defence,  and  making  dispositions  to  re- 
sist another  assault  by  the  enemy.  They 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  assume  the  of- 
fensive against  an  enemy  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  force  and  in  position,  him- 
self prepai'Ing  to  resume  the  attack  of 
the  previous  day,  however  competent 
they  may  have  been  to  pursue  a  de- 
moralized foe  flying  from  the  field.  The 
propitious  moment  was  lost,  not  to  re- 
turn, —  for,  during  the  day,  the  rismg 
flood  rendered  aU  the  bridges,  except 
the  railroad  -  bridge,  impassable. 

The  necessity  for  more  substantial  bridg- 
es to  connect  the  two  wings  of  the  army 
had  now  been  made  manifest,  and  two 
fine  structures,  available  for  all  arms,  were 
completed  by  the  nineteenth.  At  the 
same  time  two  foot-bridges  were  made, 
the  other  bridges  repaired,  and  their  ap- 
proaches made  secui-e,  though  the  enemy 
still  held  the  appi'oaches  of  the  three  up- 
per bridges  on  the  right  bank. 

While  these  bridges  were  being  made, 
mostly  by  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  the 
left  wing  was  engaged  In  constructing  a 
strong  line  of  defence,  stretching  from  the 
White-Oak  Swamp  to  the  Chickahominy, 
consisting  of  six  redoubts  connected  by 
rifle-pits  or  barricades.  General  Bar- 
nard says,  —  "  The  object  of  these  lines 
(over  three  miles  long)  was  to  hold  our 
position  of  the  left  wing  against  the  con- 
centrated force  of  the  enemy,  until  com- 
munications across  the  Chickahominy 
could  be  established  ;  or,  if  necessary,  to 
maintain  our  position  on  this  side,  whUe 
the  bulk  of  the  army  was  thrown  upon 
the  other,  should  occasion  requii-e  it ;  or, 
finally,  to  hold  one  part  of  our  line  and 
communication  by  a  small  force,  while 
our  principal  offensive  efibrt  was  made 
upon  another."  At  the  same  time,  sev- 
eral batteries  were  consti'ucted  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  upper  bridges,  either  to  op- 
erate on  the  enemy's  positions  in  their 
fi-ont,  or  to  defend  these  bridges. 

All  these  preparations  were  made  with 
the  understood  purpose  of  driving  the 
enemy  from  his  positions  in  front  of  New 
Bridge  ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
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about  completed,  for  on  the  niglit  of  the 
twenty-sixth  "  an  epaulementfor  putting 
our  guns  in  position  "  to  effect  this  object 
was  thrown  up.  But  it  was  too  late. 
Lee's  guns  had  been  heard  in  the  after- 
noon, in  the  neighborhood  of  Mechanics- 
ville,  attacking  the  advance  of  our  right 
wing,  and  Jackson  was  within  support- 
ing distance.  The  battle  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  June,  on  which  "  hinged  the 
fate  of  the  campaign,"  was  to  be  fought 
to-morrow.  This  battle,  or  rather  the 
policy  of  fighting  it,  or  suffering  it  to 
be  fought,  has  been  more  criticized  than 
any  other  battle  of  the  campaign.  We 
fought  a  battle  which  was  decisive  against 
us  with  less  than  one-third  of  our  force. 

General  Barnard  is  severe  in  his  criti- 
cisms. In  his  "  retrospect,  pointing  out 
the  mistakes  that  were  made,"  he  says, — 

"  At  last  a  moment  came  when  action 
was  imperative.  The  enemy  assumed 
the  initiative,  and  we  had  warning  of 
when  and  where  he  was  to  strike.  Had 
Porter  been  withdrawn  the  night  of  the 
twenty-sixth,  our  army  would  haA'e  been 
concentrated  on  the  right  bank,  while  two 
corps  at  least  of  the  enemy's  force  were 
on  the  left  bank.  Whatever  course  we 
then  took,  whether  to  strike  at  Rich- 
mond and  the  portion  of  the  enemy  on 
the  right  bank,  or  move  at  once  for  the 
James,  wc  would  have  had  a  concentrat- 
ed army,  and  a  fair  chance  of  a  brilliant 
result,  in  the  first  place ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, if  we  accomplished  nothing,  we  would 
have  been  in  the  same  case  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-seventh  as  we  were  on 
that  of  the  twenty-eighth,  —  minus  a  lost 
battle  and  a  compulsory  retreat ;  or,  had 
the  fortified  lines  (thrown  up  exj^ressly 
for  the  object)  been  held  by  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  (as  they  could  have  been,)  we 
could  have  fought  on  the  other  side  with 
eighty  thousand  men  instead  of  twenty- 
seven  thousand ;  or,  finally,  had  the  lines 
been  abandoned,  with  our  hold  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Chickahomlny,  we 
might  have  fought  and  crushed  the  ene- 
my on  the  left  bank,  reopened  our  com- 
munications, and  then  returned  and  tak- 
en Richmond. 


"  As  it  was,  the  enemy  fought  with  his 
whole  force,  (except  enough  left  before 
our  lines  to  keep  up  an  appearance,)  and 
we  fought  with  twenty -seven  thousand 
men,  losing  the  battle  and  nine  thousand 
men. 

"  By  this  defeat  we  were  driven  from 
our  position,  our  advance  of  conquest 
turned  into  a  retreat  for  safety,  by  a 
force  probably  not  greatly  superior  to 
our  own." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  forthcoming 
report  of  General  McClellan  will  give  us 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  risk 
such  a  battle  with  such  a  force,  and  mod- 
ify, to  some  extent  at  least,  the  justice  of 
such  outspoken  censure. 

The  services  of  the  engineers  in  pass- 
ing the  army  over  White-Oak  Swamp, 
in  reconnoitring  the  line  of  retreat  to 
James  River,  in  posting  troops,  and  In 
defending  the  final  position  of  the  army 
at  Harrison's  Landing,  are  detailed  with 
great  clearness.  Of  his  officers  the  Gen- 
eral speaks  In  the  highest  terms.  It  ap- 
pears, that,  with  a  single  exception,  they 
were  all  lieutenants,  whereas  "  In  a  Eu- 
ropean service  the  chief  engineer  serv- 
ing with  an  army-corps  would  be  a  field- 
officer,  generally  a  colonel."  In  ■  this 
want  of  rank  In  the  corps  of  engineers 
the  General  says  there  Is  a  twofold  evil. 

^^ First,  the  great  hardships  and  injustice 
to  the  officers  themselves  :  for  they  have, 
almost  without  exception,  refused  or  heen 
refused  high  positions  In  the  volunteer 
service,  (to  which  they  have  seen  their 
contemporaries  of  the  other  branches  ele- 
vated,) on  the  ground  that  their  services 
as  engineers  were  absolutely  necessary. 
Second,  it  is  an  evil  to  the  service :  since 
an  adequate  rank  Is  almost  as  necessary 
to  an  officer  for  the  efficient  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  professional  knowledge. 
The  engineer's  duty  Is  a  responsible  one. 
He  is  called  upon  to  decide  Important 
questions,  —  to  fix  the  position  of  defen- 
sive works,  (and  thereby  of  the  troops' 
who  occupy  them,)  — to  Indicate  the  man- 
ner and  points  of  attack  of  fortified  po- 
sitions. To  give  him  the  proper  weight 
with  those  with  whom  he  Is  associated, 
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he  sliould  have,  as  they  have,  adequate 
rank. 

"  The  campaign  on  the  Peninsula  call- 
ed for  great  labor  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
gineers. The  country,  notwithstanding 
its  early  settlement,  was  a  terra  incognita. 
We  knew  the  York  River  and  the  James 
River,  and  we  had  heard  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy ;  and  this  was  about  the  extent 
of  our  knowledge.  Our  maps  were  so 
incorrect  that  they  were  found  to  be 
worthless  before  we  reached  Yorktown. 
New  ones  had  to  be  prepared,  based  on 
reconnoissances  made  by  officers  of  engi- 
neers. 

"  The  siege  of  Yorktown  involved  great 
responsibility,  besides  exposure  and  toil. 
The  movements  of  the  whole  army  were 
determined  by  the  engineers.  The  Chick- 
ahominy  again  arrested  us,  where,  if  pos- 
sible, the  responsibility  and  labor  of  the 
engineer  officers  were  increased.  In  fact, 
everywhere,  and  on  every  occasion,  even 
to  our  last  position  at  Harrison's  Land- 
ing, this  responsibility  and  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  engineers  was  incessant. 

"  I  have  stated  above  in  what  manner 
the  officers  of  engineers  performed  their 
duties.  Yet  thus  far  their  services  are 
ignored  and  unrecognized,  while  distinc- 
tions have  been  bestowed  upon  those  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  command 
troops.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  few  en- 
gineer officers  yet  remaining  will*  will- 
ingly continue  their  services  in  this  un- 
requited branch  of  the  military  profes- 
sion. We  have  no  sufficient  officers  of 
engineers  at  this  time  with  any  of  our 
armies  to  commence  another  siege,  nor 
can  they  be  obtained.  In  another  war, 
if  their  services  are  thus  neglected  in 
this,  we  shall  have  none." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  General's 
appeal  for  additional  rank  to  the  officers 
of  engineers  will  not  be  overlooked.  The 
officers  of  this  corps  have  demonstrated 
not  only  their  skill  as  engineers,  but  also 
their  ability  to  command  troops  and  even 
armies.  On  the  side  of  our  country's  cause 
we  have  McClellan,  Halleck,  Rosecrans, 
Meade,  Gillmore,  and  Barnard,  besides 


a  score  of  others,  all  generals ;  and  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Rebels  we  find  Lee, 
Joe  Johnston,  Beauregard,  Gilmer,  and 
Smith,  all  generals,  too,  and  all  formerly 
officers  of  engineers.  Nobly  have  they 
all  vindicated  the  scale  of  proficiency 
which  placed  them  among  the  distin- 
guished of  their  respective  classes  at  their 
common  Alma  Mater. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  services 
of  other  men  during  our  present  struggle 
for  nationality,  and  whatever  may  be 
their  services  in  the  future,  to  General 
Barry,  the  Chief  of  Artillery  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  from  the  organization  of 
that  army  to  the  close  of  the  Peninsular 
campaign,  more  than  to  any  other  per- 
son, belongs  the  credit  of  organizing  our 
admirable  system  of  field-artillery. 

We  have  two  reports  from  General 
Barry :  one,  on  "  The  Organization  of 
the  Artillery  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac " ;  the  other,  a  "  Report  of  the  Op- 
erations of  the  Artillery  at  the  Siege  of 
Yorktown."  Of  the  services  of  the  ai'- 
tillery  during  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign we  have  no  record  from  its  chief; 
but  they  were  conspicuous  on  every  bat- 
tle-field, and  will  not  be  forgotten  until 
Malvern  Ilill  shall  have  passed  into  ob- 
livion. 

After  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  the 
efforts  of  the  nation  were  directed  to  or- 
ganising an  army  for  the  defence  of  the 
national  capital.  Of  men  and  money  we 
had  plenty ;  but  men  and  money,  how- 
ever necessary  they  may  be,  do  not  make 
an  army.  Cannon,  muskets,  rifles,  pistols, 
sabres,  horses,  mules,  wagons,  harness, 
bridges,  tools,  food,  clothing,  and  number- 
less other  things,  are  i-equired  ;  but  men 
and  money,  with  all  this  added  materiel  of 
war,  still  will  not  make  an  efficient  army. 
Organization,  discipline,  and  instruction 
are  necessary  to  accomplish  this.  At  the 
time  of  v/hich  we  speak  the  people  of 
this  country  did  not  comprehend  what 
an  army  consisted  of,  or,  if  they  did,  they 
comprehended  it  as  children,  —  by  its 
trappings,  its  men  and  horses,  its  drums 
and  fifes,  its  "  pomp  and  circumstance." 

Few  even  of  our  best  officers  who  had 
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honestly  studied  their  profession  had  ever 
seen  an  army,  or  fully  realized  the  amount 
of  labor  that  was  necessary,  even  with 
our  unbounded  resources,  to  organize  an 
efficient  army  ready  for  the  field.  Hap- 
pily for  our  country,  there  were  some  who 
in  garrison  had  learned  the  science  and 
theory  of  war,  and  in  Mexico,  or  in  ex- 
peditions against  our  Western  Indians, 
had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  its  prac- 
tice. Of  these  General  McClellan  was 
selected  to  be  the  chief.  He  had  seen 
armies  in  Europe,  and  it  was  beheved 
that  he  could  bring  to  his  aid  more  of  the 
right  kind  of  experience  for  organization 
than  any  other  man.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  more  than  another  for  which  Geur 
eral  McClellan  is  distinguished,  it  is  his 
ability  to  make  an  ariny.  Men  may  have 
their  opinions  as  to  his  genius  or  his  coui'- 
age,  his  politics  or  his  generalship ;  they 
may  think  he  is  too  slow  or  too  cautious, 
or  they  may  say  he  is  not  equal  to  great 
emergencies ;  but  of  his  ability  to  organ- 
ize an  army  there  is  a  concurrent  opinion 
in  his  favor. 

By  himself,  however,  he  would  have 
been  helpless.  He  required  assistance. 
He  was  obliged  to  have  chiefs  of  the  sev- 
eral arms  about  him,  —  a  chief  of  engi- 
neers, of  artillery,  of  cavalry,  and  chiefs 
of  the  several  divisions  of  infantry. 

General  Barry  was  his  chief  of  artil- 
lery. To  him  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
organizing  this  arm  of  the  service.  We 
learn  from  his  Report,  that,  "  when  Ma- 
jor-General McClellan  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  '  Division  of  the  Poto- 
mac,' July  25th,  1861,  a  few  days  after 
the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  whole 
field-artillery  of  his  command  consisted 
of  no  more  than  parts  of  nine  batteries, 
or  thirty  pieces  of  various,  and,  in  some 
instances,  unusual  and  unserviceable  cali- 
bres. Most  of  these  batteries  were  also 
of  mixed  calibres,  ily  calculations  were 
based  upon  the  expected  immediate  ex- 
pansion of  the  '  Division  of  the  Potomac ' 
into  the  'Army  of  the  Potomac,'  to  con- 
sist of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
fantry. Considerations  Involving  the  pe- 
cuhar  character  and  extent  of  the  force 


to  be  employed,  the  probable  field  and 
character  of  operations,  the  utmost  effi- 
ciency of  the  arm,  and  the  limits  impos- 
ed by  the  as  yet  undeveloped  resources 
of  the  nation,  led  to  the  following  gen- 
eral propositions,  offered  by  me  to  Major- 
General  McClellan,  and  which  received 
his  full  approval." 

These  propositions  in  brief  were,  — 

1st.  "  That  the  proportion  of  artillery 
should  be  in  the  ratio  of  at  least  two  and 
a  half  pieces  to  one  thousand  men." 

2d.  "  That  the  proportion  of  rifled  guns 
should  be  one-third,  and  of  smooth  bores 
two-thirds." 

3d.  "  That  each  field -battery  should, 
if  practicable,  be  composed  of  six  guns." 

4  th.  "That  the  field  -  batteries  were 
to  be  assigned  to  '  divisions,'  and  not  to 
brigades," 

5th.  "  That  the  artillery  reserve  of  the 
whole  army  should  consist  of  one  hun- 
dred guns." 

6th.  "  That  the  amount  of  ammunition 
to  accompany  the  field-batteries  was  not 
to  be  less  than  four  hundi'cd  rounds  per 
gun." 

7th.  That  there  should  be  "  a  siege- 
train  of  fifty  pieces." 

8th.  "  That  instruction  In  the  theory 
and  practice  of  gunnery,  as  well  as  in 
the  tactics  of  the  arm,  was  to  be  given 
to  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  volunteer  batteries,  by  the 
study  of  suitable  text-books,  and  by  ac- 
tual recitations  in  each  division,  under 
the  direction  of  the  regular  officer  com- 
manding the  divisional  ai'tillery." 

9th.  That  inspections  should  be  made. 

Such,  with  trifling  modifications,  were 
the  propositions  upon  which  the  artillery 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  organ- 
ized ;  and  this  organization  finds  Its  high- 
est recommendation  in  the  fact  that  It  re- 
mains unchanged,  (except  very  Immate- 
rially,) and  has  been  adopted  by  all  other 
armies  in  the  field.  The  sudden  and  ex- 
tensive expansion  of  the  artillery  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  that  occurred  from 
July  25,  1861,  to  March,  1862,  is  unpar- 
alleled In  the  history  of  war.  Tabulated, 
it  stands  thus :  — 
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Batieries,    Guns 
purt4  of 

30 


650        400 


July  25, 1861  9 

imperfectlv  equipped. 
March,  1862  92       520    12,500    11,000 

fully  equipped  and  in  readiness  for  actual 

field-service. 

"Well  may  General  Barry  and  tlie  offi- 
cers of  the  Ordnance  Department,  who 
had,  as  it  -were,  to  create  the  means  of 
meeting  the  heavy  requisitions  upon  them, 
be  proud  of  such  a  record.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  exponents  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  which  the  war  has 
produced. 

Of  this  force  thirty  batteries  were  reg- 
ulars and  sixty-two  volunteers.  The  lat- 
ter had  to  be  instructed  not  only  in  the 
duties  of  a  soldier,  but  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  their  special  arm.  Defective 
guns  and  materiel  furnished  by  the  States 
had  to  be  withdrawn,  and  replaced  by 
the  more  serviceable  ordnance  vf  ith  which 
the  regular  batteries  were  being  armed. 
Boards  of  examination  were  organized, 
and  the  officers  thoroughly  examined.  In- 
competency was  set  aside,  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency rewarded  by  promotion. 

"Although,"  says  General  Barry, "  there 
was  much  to  be  improved,"  yet  "  many 
of  the  volunteer  batteries  evinced  such 
zeal  and  intelligence,  and  availed  them- 
selves so  industriously  of  the  instructions 
of  the  regular  officers,  their  commanders, 
and  of  the  example  of  the  regular  bat- 
tery, their  associate,  that  they  made  rap- 
id progress,  and  finally  attained  a  degree 
of  proficiency  highly  creditable." 

At  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  as  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  only  one  of  the  fif- 
teen batteries  was  permitted  to  open  fire 
on  the  enemy's  works.  This  was  arm- 
ed with  one  hundred-  and  two  hundred- 
pounder  rifled  guns,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  is  the  first  time  the  practicabili- 
ty of  placing,  handling,  and  serving  these 
guns  in  siege  -  operations,  and  their  val- 
ue at  the  long  range  of  two  and  a  half 
to  three  miles,  were  fully  demonstrated. 
These  guns,  as  also  the  thirteen-inch  sea- 
coast  mortars,  which  were  placed  in  posi- 


tion ready  for  use,  were  giants  when  com- 
pared with  the  French  and  English  pig- 
mies which  were  used  at  Sebastopol. 

General  Barry,  as  well  as  General  Bar- 
nard, complains  of  the  want  of  rank  of 
his  officers.  With  the  immense  artillery 
force  that  accompanied  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  to  the  Peninsula,  consisting  of 
sixty  batteries  of  three  hundred  and  for- 
ty-three guns,  he  had  only  ten  field-offi- 
cers, "  a  number  obviously  insufficient, 
and  which  impaired  to  a  great  degree  the 
efficiency  of  the  arm,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  rank  and  official  influence 
of  the  commanders  of  corps  and  division- 
al artillery.  As  this  faulty  organization 
can  only  be  suitably  corrected  by  legisla- 
tive action,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
attention  of  the  proper  authorities  may 
be  at  an  early  day  invited  to  it." 

When  the  report  of  General  McClel- 
lan  is  published,  the  services  of  the  artil- 
lery of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  will 
doubtless  fill  a  conspicuous  place.  These 
services  were  rendered  to  the  command- 
ers of  divisions  and  corps,  giving  them 
an  historic  name,  and  in  their  reports  we 
may  expect  the  artillery  to  be  honorably 
mentioned.  General  Barry  says,  in  con- 
clusion,— "  Special  detailed  reports  have 
been  made  and  transmitted  by  me  of  the 
general  artillery  operations  at  the  siege 
of  Yorktown,  —  and  by  their  immediate 
commanders,  of  the  services  of  the  field- 
batteries  at  the  Battles  of  Williamsburg, 
Hanover  Court-House,  and  those  severe- 
ly contested  ones  comprised  in  the  opera- 
tions before  Richmond.  To  those  several 
reports  I  respectfully  refer  the  Command- 
ing General  for  details  of  services  as  cred- 
itable to  the  artillery  of  the  United  States 
as  they  are  honorable  to  the  gallant  offi- 
cers and  brave  and  patient  enlisted  men, 
who,  (with  but  few  exceptions,)  strug- 
gling through  difficulties,  overcoming  ob- 
stacles, and  bearing  themselves  nobly 
on  the  field  of  battle,  stood  faithfully 
to  their  guns,  performing  their  various 
duties  with  a  steadiness,  a  devotion,  and 
a  gallantry  worthy  the  highest  commen- 
dation." 
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Mental  Hi/piene.     By  I.  Rat,  il.  D.     Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Dk.  Eat,  as  many  of  our  readers  may 
know,  IS  a  physician  emiuent  in  the  spe- 
ciality of  mental  disorders.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent tlie  head  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The 
four  first  chapters  of  his  book,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  matters  which  may  be  observed 
outside  of  a  hospital,  come  under  our  no- 
tice. The  fifth  and  last  division,  address- 
ed to  the  limited  number  of  persons  who 
are  conscious  of  tendencies  to  insanity, 
has  no  place  in  an  unprofessional  re- 
view. 

This  little  treatise  upon  "Mental  Hy- 
giene "  carries  its  own  evidence  as  the 
work  of  a  disciplined  mind,  content  to  la- 
bor patiently  among  the  materials  of  ex- 
act knowledge,  and  gradually  to  approxi- 
mate laws  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  investi- 
gation. Mental  phenomena  are  analyzed 
by  Dr.  Ray  as  material  substances  are 
analyzed  by  the  chemist,  —  though,  firom 
the  nature  of  the  case,  with  fsr  less  cer- 
tainty in  results.  Yet  there  is  scarcely 
anything  of  practical  moment  in  the  book 
which  may  not  be  found  in  the  popular 
writings  of  other  prominent  men,  —  such, 
for  example,  as  Brodie,  Holland,  iloore. 
Marcel,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  ^Ye  say 
this  in  no  disparagement ;  there  is  no  sec- 
ond-hand flavor  about  these  cautious  sen- 
tences. Dr.  Ray  has  investigated  for  him- 
self, and  his  conclusions  are  all  the  more 
valuable  from  coinciding  with  those  of  oth- 
er accurate  observers.  It  is  agreeable  to 
chronicle  a  contrast  to  that  flux  of  quasi- 
medical  literature  put  forth  by  men  who 
have  no  title  (save,  perhaps,  a  legal  one) 
to  afflx  the  M.  D.  so  pertinaciously  dis- 
played. For  there  has  lately  been  no  lack 
of  books  of  quotations,  clumsily  put  togeth- 
er and  without  inverted  commas,  designed 
to  puff  some  patent  panacea,  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  compiler,  or  of  volumes 
whose  claim  to  originahty  lay  in  tlie  bold 
attempt  to  work  off  a  life-stock  of  irrele- 
vant anecdotes,  the  miscellaneous  accu- 
mulations of  a  country -practitioner.  Such 
authors — by  courtesy  so  called — are  possi- 
bly well-meaning  amateurs,  but  can  never 


be  mistaken  for  scientists.  We  thank  Dr. 
Ray  for  a  book  which,  as  a  popular  med- 
ical treatise,  is  really  creditable  to  our  lit- 
erature. 

Yet,  mixed  with  much  admirable  coun- 
sel hereafter  to  be  noticed,  there  are  im- 
pressions given  in  this  volume  to  which  we 
cannot  assent.  And  our  chief  objection 
might  be  translated  into  vulgar,  but  expres- 
sive parlance,  by  saying,  that,  in  general- 
izing about  society,  the  writer  does  not  al- 
ways seem  able  to  sink  the  influences  of 
the  shop.  TYe  have  been  faintly  remind- 
ed of  the  professional  bias  of  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer,  when  he  persuaded  himself  that 
the  company  in  general  would  be  better 
for  a  blood-letting.  ^Ye  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  we  are  not  quite  so  mad  as  —  for 
the  interests  of  science,  no  doubt  —  Dr. 
Ray  would  have  us.  The  doctrine,  that, 
do  what  he  wiU,  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
man  is  in  fearful  jeopardy,  is  held  by  many 
religionists :  we  are  loath  to  believe  that 
his  mental  soimdness  is  in  no  less  peril. 
Yet  a  susceptible  person  wUl  find  it  hard 
to  put  aside  this  book  without  an  uncom- 
fortable consciousness,  that,  if  not  already 
beside  himself,  the  chances  of  liis  becom- 
ing so  are  desperately  against  him.  For 
what  practicable  escape  is  offered  from  this 
impending  doom  ?  Shall  we  leave  off  work 
and  devote  ourselves  to  health  1  Idleness 
is  a  potent  cause  of  derangement.  Shall 
we  engage  in  the  hard  and  monotonous 
duties  of  an  active  calling  1  Paralysis  and 
other  organic  lesions  use  up  professional 
brains  with  a  frequency  which  is  positive- 
ly startling.  Shall  we  cultivate  our  imag- 
ination and  make  statues  or  verses  1  The 
frenzy  of  artists  and  poets  is  proverbial. 
At  least,  then,  we  may  give  our  life-effort 
to  some  grand  principle  which  shall  re- 
deem society  from  its  misery  and  sin  f 
Quite  impossible  !  The  contemplation  of 
one  idea,  however  noble,  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce a  morbid  condition  of  the  mind  and 
distort  its  healthy  proportions.  Still  tliere 
is  a  last  refuge.  By  fresh  air  and  vigorous 
exercise  a  man  may  surely  keep  his  wits. 
TYe  will  labor  steadily  upon  the.  soil,  and 
never  raise  our  thoughts  from  the  clod  we 
are  turning  !  Even  here  the  Doctor  is  too 
quick  for  us,  and   cries,   •'  Checkmate  !  " 
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YouxG  people  are  often  charged  with 
caring  little  for  the  past.  The  charge  is 
just ;  and  the  young  are  right.  If  thev 
care  httle  for  the  past,  then  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  in  debt  to  them,  —  as  for  them 
the  past  cared  nothing.  It  is  wonderful, 
considering  how  children  used  to  be  treat- 
ed, that  the  human  race  ever  succeeded 
in  getting  established  on  earth.  Human- 
ity should  have  died  out,  there  was  so  lit- 
tle that  was  humane  in  its  bringing  up. 
Because  they  had  contrived  to  bring  a 
helpless  creature  into  a  world  that  even,' 
one  wishes  he  had  never  known  at  least 
twenty -four  times  a  day,  a  father  and 
mother  of  the  very  old  school  indeed  as- 
sumed that  they  had  the  right  to  make 
that  creature  a  slave,  and  to  hold  it  in 
everlasting  chains.  They  had  much  to 
say  about  the  duty  of  children,  and  very 
little  about  the  love  of  parents.  The 
sacrificing  of  children  to  idols,  a  not  un- 
common practice  in  some  renowned  coun- 
tries of  antiquity,  the  highest-born  chil- 
dren being  the  favorite  victims, — for  Mo- 
loch's appetite  was  delicate,  —  could  nev- 
er have  taken  place  in  any  country  where 
the  voice  of  Nature  was  heeded ;  and  yet 


those  sacrifices  were  but  so  many  proofe 
of  the  existence  of  a  spirit  of  pride,  which 
caused  men  to  offer  up  their  offspring  on 
the  domestic  altar.  Son  and  slave  were 
almost  the  same  word  with  the  Romans ; 
and  your  genuine  old  Roman  made  Httle 
ado  about  cutting  off  the  head  of  one  of 
his  boys,  perhaps  for  doing  something 
of  a  praiseworthy  nature.  Old  Junius 
Brutus  was  doubly  favored  by  Fortune, 
for  he  was  enabled  to  kiU  two  of  his  sons 
in  the  name  of  Patriotism,  and  thereby 
to  gain  a  reputation  for  virtue  that  en- 
dures to  this  day,  —  though,  after  all,  he 
was  but  the  first  of  the  brutes.  The 
Romans  kept  up  the  paternal  rule  for 
many  ages,  and  theoretically  it  long  sur- 
vived the  Republic.  It  had  existed  in 
the  Kingdom,  and  it  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Empire.  TVe  have  an  anecdote 
that  shows  how  strong  was  the  suprem- 
acy of  paterfamilias  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century,  when  Young  Rome 
had  already  made  more  than  one  auda- 
cious display  of  contempt  for  the  Con- 
script Fathers.  When  Pompeius  was  ask- 
ed what  he  would  do,  if  Ctesar  should 
resist  the  requirements  of  the  Senate,  he 
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answered,  —  "  What  if  my  son  should 
raise  his  stick  against  me  ?  "  —  meaning 
to  imply,  that,  in  his  opinion,  resistance 
from  Csesar  was  something  too  absurd  to 
be  thought  of.  Yet  Ca3sar  did  resist, 
and  triumphed  ;  and,  judging  from  their 
after-lives,  we  should  say  that  the  Young 
Pompeys  would  have  had  small  hesita- 
tion in  raising  their  sticks  against  their 
august  governor,  had  he  proved  too  dis- 
obedient. A  few  years  earlier,  accord- 
ing to  Sallust,  a  Roman,  one  Fulvius, 
had  caused  his  son  to  be  put  to  death, 
because  he  had  sought  to  join  Catiline. 
The  old  gentleman  heard  what  his  son 
was  about,  and  when  Young  Hopeful 
was  arrested  and  brought  before  him,  he 
availed  himself  of  his  fatherly  privilege, 
and  had  him  strangled,  or  disposed  of  af- 
ter some  other  of  those  charming  fashions 
which  were  so  common  in  the  model  re- 
public of  antiquity.  "  This  imitation  of 
the  discipline  of  the  ancient  rejjublic," 
says  Merivale,  "  excited  neither  applause 
nor  indignation  among  the  languid  vo- 
luptuaries of  the  Senate."  They  proba- 
bly voted  Fulvius  a  brute,  but  they  no 
more  thought  of  questioning  the  legality 
of  his  conduct  than  they  did  of  imitating 
it.  Law  was  one  thing,  opinion  another. 
If  he  liked  to  play  Lucius  Junius,  well 
and  good  ;  but  they  had  no  taste  for  the 
part.  They  felt  much  as  we  used  to  feel 
in  Fugitive- Slave-Law  times :  we  did  not 
question  the  law,  but  we  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  its  execution. 

Modern  fathers  have  had  no  such  pow- 
ers as  were  held  by  those  of  Rome,  and 
if  an  Englishman  of  Red-Rose  views  had 
killed  his  son  for  setting  off  to  join  Ed- 
ward IV.  when  he  had  landed  at  Ra- 
venspur,  no  one  would  think  of  prais- 
ing the  act.  AVhat  was  all  right  in  a  Ro- 
man of  the  year  1  of  the  Republic  would 
be  considered  shocking  in  a  Christian 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  time  when 
Christianity  had  become  njuch  diluted 
from  the  intermixture  of  blood.  In  the 
next  century,  poor  Lady  Jane  Grey  spoke 
of  the  torments  which  she  had  endured 
at  the  hands  of  her  parents,  who  were  of 
the  noblest  blood  of  Europe,  in  tenns 


that  ought  to  make  every  young  woman 
thankful  that  her  lot  was  not  cast  in  the 
good  old  times.  Roger  Ascham  was  her 
confidant.  He  had  gone  to  Brodegate, 
to  take  leave  of  her,  and  "  found  her  in 
her  chamber  alone,  reading  Phsedo  Pla- 
tonis  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much 
delight  as  some  gentlemen  would  read  a 
merry  tale  of  Boccace  "  ;  and  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Greys  were  hunting  in  the 
park,  the  schoolmaster  inquired  why  she 
should  lose  such  pastime.  The  lady  an- 
swered, that  the  pleasure  they  were  hav- 
ing in  the  park  was  but  the  shadow  of 
that  pleasure  she  found  in  Plato.  The 
conversation  proceeding,  Ascham  inquir- 
ed how  it  was  that  she  had  come  to  know 
such  true  pleasure,  and  she  answered,  — 
"I  will  tell  you,  and  tell  you  a  truth 
which  perchance  ye  may  marvel  at.  One 
of  the  greatest  benefits  God  ever  gave 
me  is  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and  se- 
vere parents  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmas- 
ter. For  when  I  am  in  presence  either 
of  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak, 
keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink, 
be  merry,  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dan- 
cing, or  doing  anything  else,  I  must  do 
it  as  it  were  in  such  weight,  number,  and 
measure,  even  so  perfectly  as  God  made 
the  world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunt- 
ed, so  cruelly  threatened,  yea,  presently, 
sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs, 
and  other  ways,  (which  I  will  not  name 
for  the  honor  I  bear  them,)  so  without 
measure  misordered,  that  I  think  myself 
in  hell,  till  time  come  that  I  must  go  to 
Mr.  Elmer,  who  teacheth  me  so  gently, 
so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements 
to  learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time 
nothing  while  I  am  with  him.  And  when 
I  am  called  from  him,  I  fall  on  weeping, 
because  whatsoever  I  do  else  beside  learn- 
ing is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole 
misliking  unto  me.  And  thus  my  book 
hath  been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and  bring- 
eth  daily  more  pleasure  and  more,  that 
in  respect  of  it  all  other  pleasures,  in  very 
deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  to  me." 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Suffolk  were 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  par- 
ents who  tormented  and  tyrannized  over 
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their  cHIdren  temp,  Edward  VI.,  and 
nothing  but  the  prominence  of  the  most 
unfortunate  of  their  unfortunate  daugh- 
ters has  preserved  the  memory  of  their 
domestic  despotism.  Throughout  all  Eng- 
land it  was  the  same,  from  palace  to  cas- 
tle, and  from  castle  to  hovel ;  and  father 
and  tyrant  were  convertible  terms.  Youth 
must  have  been  but  a  dreary  time  in  those 
old  days.  Scott's  Sir  Henry  Lee,  accord- 
ing to  his  son,  kept  strict  rule  over  his 
children,  and  he  was  a  type  of  the  an- 
tique knight,  not  of  the  debauched  cava- 
lier, and  would  be  obeyed,  with  or  with- 
out reason.  The  letters  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  seventeenth  century  show, 
that,  how  loose  soever  became  other  ties, 
parents  maintained  their  hold  on  their 
children  with  iron  hands.  Even  the  li- 
cense of  the  Restoration  left  fatherly 
rule  largely  triumphant  and  undisputed. 
When  even  "  husbands,  of  decent  sta- 
tion, were  not  ashamed  to  beat  their 
wives,"  sons  and  daughters  were  not 
spoiled  by  a  sparing  of  the  rod.  Harsh- 
ness was  the  rule  in  every  grade  of  life, 
and  harsh  indeed  was  parental  rule,  un- 
tU  the  reader  wonders  that  there  was  not 
a  general  rebellion  of  women,  children, 
scholars,  and  apprentices  against  the  sav- 
age ascendency  of  husbands,  fathers,  ped- 
agogues, and  masters. 

But  the  fashions  of  this  world,  whether 
good  or  evil,  pass  away.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  we  find  parents  becoming 
more  humane,  though  still  keeping  their 
offspring  pretty  stiffly  bitted.  They  shar- 
ed in  the  general  melioration  of  the  age. 
The  father  was  "  honored  sir,"  and  was 
not  too  familiar  Avith  his  boys.  The  great 
outbreak  at  the  close  of  the  century  did 
much  for  the  emancipation  of  the  young ; 
and  by  the  time  that  the  present  century 
had  advanced  to  a  third  of  its  years,  youth 
had  so  far  got  the  best  of  the  conflict,  and 
treated  their  elders  with  so  httle  consider- 
ation, that  it  was  thought  the  latter  were 
rather  presumptuous  in  remaining  on  earth 
after  fifty.  Youth  began  to  organize  it- 
self Young  Germany,  Young  France, 
and  Young  England  became  powers  in 
the  world.     Young  Germany  was  revo- 


lutionary and  metaphysical,  and  nourish- 
ed itself  on  bad  beer  and  worse  tobacco. 
Young  France  was  full-bearded  and  de- 
cidedly dirty,  and  so  far  deferred  to  the 
past  as  to  look  for  models  in  '93  ;  and  It 
had  a  strong  reverence  for  that  antique 
sentiment  which  exhibited  itself  In  the 
assassination  of  kings.  Young  England 
was  gentlemanly  and  cleanly,  Its  leaders 
being  of  the  patrician  order ;  and  it  look- 
ed to  the  Middle  Ages  for  patterns  of  con- 
duct. Its  chiefs  wore  white  waistcoats, 
gave  red  cloaks  and  broken  meat  to  old 
women,  and  would  have  lopped  off  three 
hundred  years  from  Old  England's  life, 
by  pushing  her  back  to  the  early  days  of 
Henry  VIH.,  when  the  religious  houses 
flourished,  and  when  the  gallows  was  a 
perennial  plant,  bearing  fruit  that  was 
7iot  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  '  Some 
of  the  cleverest  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  aristocracy  belonged  to  the  new 
organization,  and  a  great  genius  wrote 
some  delightful  novels  to  show  their  pur- 
pose, and  to  illustrate  their  manner  of 
how-not-to-do-it  In  grappling  with  the 
grand  social  questions  of  the  age.  In 
"  Coningsby  "  they  sing  canticles  and  car- 
ry about  the  boar's  head ;  In  "  Sibyl " 
they  sing  hymns  to  the  Holy  Virgin  and 
the  song  of  labor,  and  steal  title-deeds, 
after  setting  houses  on  fire  to  distract 
attention  fi:'om  their  Immediate  object ; 
and  In  "  Tancred  "they  go  on  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  way  of 
reviving  their  faith.  All  this  Is  so  well 
done,  that  Young  England  will  survive  in 
literature,  and  be  the  source  of  edifica- 
tion, long  after  there  shall  be  no  more 
left  of  the  dust  of  its  chiefs  than  there  Is 
of  the  dust  of  Cheops  or  Ctesar.  For  all 
these  youths  are  already  vanished,  leav- 
IncT  no  more  traces  than  you  would  find 
of  the  flowers  that  bloomed  In  the  days 
of  their  lives.  Young  Germany  went  out 
Immediately  after  the  failure  of  the  rev- 
olutionists of  1848-9.  Young  France 
thought  It  had  triumphed  in  the  fall  of 
the  Orleans  monarchy,  but  had  only  tak- 
en the  first  long  step  toward  making  its 
own  fall  complete  ;  and  now  some  of  its 
early  members  are  of  the  firmest  sup- 
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porters  of  the  new  phase  of  imperialism, 
the  only  result  of  the  Revolution  of  Feb- 
ruary that  has  given  signs  of  endurance. 
Young  England  went  out  as  soberly  and 
steadily  as  it  had  lived.  The  select  few 
who  composed  it  died  like  gentlemen, 
and  were  as  polite  as  Lord  Chesterfield 
in  the  article  of  death.  Some  of  them 
turned  Whigs,  and  have  held  office  un- 
der Lord  Palmerston ;  and  others  are 
Tories,  and  expect  to  hold  office  under 
Lord  Derby,  when  he  shall  form  his  third 
ministry.  Young  America,  the  worst  of 
these  youths,  and  the  latest  born,  was 
never  above  an  assassin  in  courage,  or  in 
energy  equal  to  more  than  the  plunder- 
ing of  a  hen-roost.  The  fruits  of  his  ex- 
ertions are  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  in- 
cidents of  the  Secession  War,  and  they 
were  not  worth  the  gathering. 

The  world  had  settled  down  into  the 
belief,  that,  after  all,  a  man  was  not  much 
to  be  blamed  for  groAving  old,  and  liber- 
al-minded people  were  fast  coming  to 
the  conclusion,  that  years,  on  the  whole, 
were  not  dishonorable,  when  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  great  war  led  to  the  return 
of  youth  to  consideration.  The  English 
found  themselves  at  war  with  Russia, 
much  to  their  sui-prise  ;  and,  still  more 
to  their  surprise,  their  part  in  that  war 
was  made  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
French,  who  acted  with  them,  in  the 
world's  estimate  of  the  deeds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  Grand  Alliance.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  that  estimate  was  a  just  one. 
We  have  to  do  only  with  the  facts  that 
England  was  made  to  stand  in  the  back- 
ground and  that  she  seemed  at  first  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  general  verdict. 
There  was,  too,  much  mismanagement 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  some  of  which 
might  easily  have  been  avoided  ;  and 
there  was  not  a  little  suffering,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  that  mismanagement.  John 
Bull  must  have  his  scape-goat,  like  the  rest 
of  us  ;  and,  looking  over  the  field,  he  dis- 
covered that  all  his  leaders  were  old  men, 
and  forthwith,  though  the  oldest  of  old 
fellows  himself,  he  laid  all  his  mishaps  to 
the  account  of  the  years  of  his  upper  ser- 


vants. Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  never 
got  into  St.  Petersburg,  was  old,  and  had 
been  a  dashing  sailor  forty  years  before. 
Admiral  Dundas,  who  did  not  destroy 
Sweaborg,  but  only  burned  a  lot  of  cord- 
ed wood  there  in  summer  time,  was  an- 
other old  sailor.  Lord  Raglan,  who  nev- 
er saw  the  inside  of  Sebastopol,  was  well 
stricken  in  years,  having  served  in  Wel- 
lington's military  family  during  the  Pen- 
insular War.  General  Simpson,  Sir  C. 
Campbell,  General  Codrington,  Sir  G. 
Brown,  Sir  G.  Cathcart,  and  others  of 
the  leaders  of  the  English  army  in  the 
Crimea,  were  of  the  class  of  gentlemen 
who  might,  upon  meeting,  furnish  mat- 
ter for  a  paragraph  on  "  united  ages." 
What  more  natural  than  to  attribute  all 
that  was  unpleasant  in  the  war  to  the 
stagnated  blood  of  men  who  had  heard 
the  music  of  that  musketry  before  which 
Napoleon  I.'s  empire  had  gone  down  ? 
The  world  went  mad  on  the  subject,  and 
it  was  voted  that  old  genei'als  were  nui- 
sances, and  that  no  man  had  any  busi- 
ness in  active  war  who  was  old  enough 
to  have  much  experience.  Age  might 
be  venerable,  but  it  was  necessarily  weak ; 
and  the  last  place  in  which  it  should  show 
itself  was  the  field. 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  English 
should  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  fogies  were  unfit  to  lead  armies. 
They  were  in  want  of  an  excuse  for 
their  apparent  failure  in  the  war,  and 
they  took  the  part  that  was  suggested  to 
them,  —  therein  behaving  no  worse  than 
ourselves,  who  have  accounted  for  our 
many  reverses  in  many  foolish  and  con- 
tradictory ways.  But  it  was  strange 
that  their  view  was  accepted  by  others, 
whose  minds  were  undisturbed,  because 
unmistified,  —  and  accepted,  too,  in  face 
of  the  self-evident  fact  that  almost  every 
man  who  figured  in  the  war  was  old. 
Marechal  Pelissier,*  to  whom  the  chief 

*  There  are  three  accounts  as  to  the  time. 

of  the  birth  of  "  St.  Arnaud,  formerly  Leroj'." 
That  which  makes  him  oldest  represents  him 
as  being  fifty -eight  at  the  Battle  of  the  Al- 
ma. The  second  makes  him  fifty -six,  and 
the  third  tifty-three.    In  either  case  he  waa 
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honor  of  the  contest  has  been  conceded, 
was  but  six  years  the  junior  of  Lord 
Raglan  ;  and  if  the  EngUshman's  sixty- 
six  years  are  to  count  against  age  in  war, 
why  should  not  the  Frenchman's  sixty 
years  count  for  it  ?  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
who  defended  Sebastopol  so  heroically, 
was  but  four  years  younger  than  Lord  Rag- 
lan ;  and  Prince  Paskevitch  was  more  than 
six  years  his  senior.  Muravleff,  Menschi- 
kofF,  Luders,  and  other  Russian  command- 
ers opposed  to  the  Allies,  were  all  old  men, 
all  past  sixty  years  when  the  war  began. 
Prince  Menschikoff  was  sixty-four  when 
he  went  on  his  famous  mission  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  he  did  not  grow  youn- 
ger in  the  eighteen  months  that  followed, 
and  at  the  end  of  which  he  fought  and 
lost  the  Battle  of  the  Alma.  The  Rus- 
sian war  was  an  old  man's  war,  and  the 
stubbornness  with  which  it  was  waged  had 
in  it  much  of  that  ugliness  which  belongs 
to  age. 

"  The  young  man's  wrath  is  like  light  straw 
on  fire, 
But  like  red-hot  steel  is  the  old  man's  ire." 

What  rendered  the  attacks  that  were 
made  on  old  generals  in  1854-6  the  more 
absurd  was  the  fact,  that  the  English 
called  upon  an  old  man  to  relieve  them 
from  bad  government,  and  were  backed 
by  other  nations.  Lord  Palmerston,  up- 
on whom  all  thoughts  and  all  eyes  were 
directed,  was  older  than  any  one  of  those 
generals  to  whose  years  Englishmen  at- 
tributed their  country's  failure.  When, 
with  the  all  but  universal  approbation  o£ 
Great  Britain  and  her  friends,  he  became 
Prime  -  Minister,  he  was  in  his  seventy- 
first  year,  and  his  action  showed  that  his 
natural  force  was  not  abated.  He  was 
called  to  play  the  part  of  the  elder  Pitt 
at  a  greater  age  than  Pitt  reached  ;  and 
he  did  not  disappoint  expectation.  It  is 
strange  indeed,  considering  that  the  Pre- 
miership was  a  more  difficult  post  to  fill 
than  that  held  by  any  English  general, 
that  the  English  should  rely  upon  the 

not  a  young  man ;  but,  though  suffering  from 
mortal  ilhiess,  he  showed  no  want  of  vigor 
on  almost  every  occasion  when  its  display 
was  required. 


oldest  of  their  active  statesmen  to  retrieve 
their  fortunes,  while  they  were  condem- 
ning as  unfit  for  service  men  who  were 
his  juniors  by  several  years. 

In  truth,  the  position  that  youth  is 
necessary  to  success  in  war  is  not  sus- 
tained by  military  history.  It  may  be 
no  drawback  to  a  soldier's  excellence 
that  he  is  young,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  an  old  man  may  possess  every  qual- 
ity that  is  necessary  in  a  soldier  who 
would  serve  his  country  well  and  win 
immortal  fame  for  himself.  The  best  of 
the  Greek  commanders  were  men  in  ad- 
vanced life,  with  a  few  exceptions.  The 
precise  age  of  Miltiades  at  Marathon  is 
unproven ;  but  as  he  had  become  a  noted 
character  almost  thirty  years  before  the 
date  of  that  most  memorable  of  battles, 
he  must  have  been  old  when  he  fought 
and  won  it.  Even  Alcibiades,  with  whom 
is  associated  the  idea  of  youth  through 
his  whole  career,  as  if  Time  had  stood 
still  in  his  behalf,  did  not  have  a  great 
command  until  he  was  approaching  to 
middle  age  ;  and  it  was  not  until  some 
years  more  had  expired  that  he  won  vic- 
tories for  the  Athenians.  The  date  of 
the  birth  of  Epaminondas  —  the  best 
public  man  of  all  antiquity,  and  the  best 
soldier  of  Greece  —  cannot  be  fixed  ;  but 
we  find  him  a  middle-aged  man  when 
first  he  appears  on  that  stage  on  which 
he  performed  so  pure  and  brilliant  a 
part  through  seventeen  eventful  years. 
Eight  years  after  he  first  came  forward 
he  won  the  Battle  of  Leuctra,  which 
shattered  the  Spartan  supremacy  forev- 
er, and  was  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  scientific  fighting  that  is  to  be  found  in 
classical  history,  and  which  some  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  commanders  have 
been  proud  merely  to  imitate.  After 
that  action,  but  not  immediately  after  it, 
he  invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  and  led 
his  forces  to  the  vicinity  of  Sparta,  and 
then  effected  a  revolution  that  bridled 
that  power  perpetually.  Nine  years  after 
Leuctra  he  won  the  Battle  of  Mantinea, 
dying  on  the  field.  He  must  then  have 
been  an  old  man,  but  the  last  of  his  cam- 
paigns was  a  miracle  of  military  skill  in 
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all  respects  ;  and  tlie  effect  of  Us  death 
was  the  greatest  that  ever  followed  the 
fall  of  a  general  on  a  victorious  field,  ac- 
tually turning  victory  into  defeat.  The 
Spai'tan  king,  Agesilaus  II.,  who  was 
a  not  unworthy  antagonist  of  the  great 
Theban,  was  an  old  man,  and  was  over 
seventy  when  he  saved  Sparta  solely 
through  his  skill  as  a  soldier  and  his 
energy  as  a  statesman.  As  a  rule,  the 
Greeks,  the  most  intellectual  of  all  races, 
were  averse  to  the  employment  of  young 
men  in  high  offices.  The  Spartan  Bras- 
idas,  if  it  be  true  that  he  fell  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  as  the  historian  asserts, 
may  have  been  a  young  man  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  AVar,  in 
which  he  was  eminently  distinguished ; 
but  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  singu- 
larly favored  by  cu-cumstances  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  his  whole  career 
was  eminently  exceptional  to  the  general 
current  of  Hellenic  life. 

The  Romans,  though  not  braver  than 
the  Greeks,  were  more  fortunate  in  their 
military  career  than  the  stayers  of  the 
march  of  Persia.  Like  the  Greeks,  they 
had  but  few  young  generals  of  much 
reputation.  Most  of  their  conquests,  and, 
indeed,  the  salvation  of  their  country, 
were  the  work  of  old  leaders.  The  grand 
crisis  of  Rome  was  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  arrival  of  Hannibal  in  Italy ; 
and  the  two  men  who  did  most  to  baffle 
the  invader  were  Fabius  and  Marcellus, 
who  were  called,  respectively,  Rome's 
shield  and  sword.  They  were  both  old 
men,  though  Marcellus  may  have  been 
looked  upon  as  young  in  comparison  with 
Fabius,  who  was  upward  of  seventy,  and 
who,  eight  years  after  his  memorable 
pro -dictatorship,  retook  Tarentum  and 
baffled  Hannibal.  The  old  Lingerer  was, 
at  eighty,  too  clever,  slow  as  they  thought 
him  at  Rome,  to  be  "  taken  In  "  by  Han- 
nibal, who  had  prepared  a  nice  trap  for 
him,  into  which  he  would  not  walk.  Mar- 
cellus was  about  fifty-two  when  he  was 
pitted  against  the  victor  of  CannaB,  and 
he  met  him  on  various  occasions,  and 
sometimes  with  striking  success.  At  the 
age  of  fifty-six  he  took  Syracuse,  after 


one  of  the  most  memorable  of  sieges,  in 
which  he  had  Archimedes  for  an  oppo- 
nent. At  sixty  he  was  killed  in  a  skir- 
mish, leaving  the  most  brilliant  military 
name  of  the  republican  times,  so  highly 
are  valor  and  energy  rated,  though  in 
the  higher  qualities  of  generalship  he  was 
inferior  to  men  whose  names  are  hardly 
known.  Undoubtedly,  Mommsen  is  right 
when  he  says  that  Rome  was  saved  by 
the  Roman  system,  and  not  by  the  labors 
of  this  man  or  that ;  but  it  is  something 
for  a  country  to  have  men  who  know 
how  to  work  under  its  system,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  requirements ;  and 
such  men  were  Fabius  and  Marcellus, 
the  latter  old  enough  to  be  Hannibal's 
father,  while  the  former  was  the  contem- 
porary of  his  grandfather. 

The  turning  point  in  the  Second  Punic 
War  was  the  siege  of  Capua  by  the  Ro- 
mans. That  siege  Hannibal  sought  by 
all  means  in  his  power  to  raise,  well 
knowing,  that,  if  the  Campanlan  city 
should  fall,  he  could  never  hope  to  be- 
come master  of  Italy.  He  marched  to 
Rome  in  the  expectation  of  compelling 
the  besiegers  to  hasten  to  its  defence ; 
but  without  effect.  Two  old  Romans 
commanded  the  beleaguering  army,  and 
while  one  of  them,  Q.  Fulvius,  hastened 
home  with  a  small  force,  the  other,  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  carried  on  the  siege.  Han- 
nibal had  to  retreat,  and  Capua  fell,  the 
effect  of  the  tenacity  with  which  ancient 
generals  held  on  to  their  prey.  Had 
they  been  less  firm,  the  course  of  history 
would  have  been  changfed.  At  a  later 
period  of  the  war,  Rome  was  saved  from 
great  danger.  If  not  from  destruction,  by 
the  victory  of  the  Metaurus,  won  by  ^I. 
Livlus  Sallnator  and  C.  Claudius  Nero. 
Nero  was  an  elderly  man,  having  been 
conspicuous  for  some  years,  and  the  con- 
sular age  being  forty.  His  colleague 
was  a  very  old  man,  having  been  consul 
before  the  war  began,  and  having  long 
lived  in  retirement,  because  he  had  been 
unjustly  treated.  The  Romans  now  for- 
ced him  to  take  office,  against  his  wish, 
though  his  actions  and  his  language  were 
of  the  most  insulting  character.    A  great 
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union  of  parties  had  taken  place,  for 
Hasdrubal  was  marching  to  Italy,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  junction  with 
his  brother  Hannibal,  and  it  was  felt  that 
nothing  short  of  perfect  union  could  save 
the  State.  The  State  was  saved,  the  two 
old  consuls  acting  together,  and  defeat- 
ing and  slaying  Hasdrubal  in  the  last 
great  battle  of  the  war  that  was  fought 
in  Italy.  The  old  fogies  were  too  much 
for  their  foe,  a  much  younger  man  than 
either  of  them,  and  a  soldier  of  high  rep- 
utation. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
Second  Punic  War  is  fairly  quotable  by 
those  who  insist  upon  the  superiority  of 
youthful  generals  over  old  ones,  for  the 
two  greatest  men  who  appeared  in  it 
were  young  leaders,  —  Hannibal,  and 
Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  first  Afri- 
canus.  No  man  has  ever  exceeded  Han- 
nibal in  genius  for  war.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  that  ever  lived, 
and  he  was  so  because  he  was  the  great- 
est of  soldiers.  He  might  have  won 
pitched  battles  as  a  mere  general,  but  it 
was  his  statesmanship  that  enabled  him 
to  contend  for  sixteen  years  against 
Rome,  in  Italy,  though  Rome  was  aid- 
ed by  Carthaginian  copperheads.  But, 
though  a  young  general,  Hannibal  was 
an  old  soldier  when  he  led  his  army  from 
the  Ebro  to  the  Trebia,  as  the  avenging 
agent  of  his  country's  gods.  His  mili- 
tary as  well  as  his  moral  training  began 
in  childhood  ;  and  when  his  father,  Ha- 
milcar  Barcas,  *  was  killed,  Hannibal, 
though  but  eighteen,  was  of  established 
reputation  in  the  Carthaginian  service. 
Eight  years  later  he  took  the  place  which 
his  father  and  brother-in-law  had  held, 
called  to  it  by  the  voice  of  the  army. 
During  those  eight  years  he  had  been 

*  The  advocates  of  youth  in  generals  have 
never,  that  we  are  aware,  claimed  Hamilcar 
Barcas  as  one  of  the  illustrations  of  their  ar- 
gument; yet  he  must  have  been  a  very  young 
man  when  he  began  his  extraordinaiy  career, 
if,  as  has  been  stated  on  good  authority,  he 
was  not  beyond  the  middle  age  when  he  lost 
his  life  in  battle.  He  was  a  great  man,  per- 
liaps  even  as  great  a  man  as  his  son  Hannibal, 
who  did  but  carry  out  his  father's  designs. 


constantly  employed,  and  he  brought  to 
the  command  an  amount  and  variety  of 
experience  such  as  it  has  seldom  been 
the  lot  of  even  old  generals  to  acquire. 
Years  brought  no  decay  to  his  faculties, 
and  we  have  the  word  of  his  successful 
foe,  that  at  Zama,  when  he  was  forty-five, 
he  showed  as  much  skill  as  he  had  display- 
ed at  Cannae,  when  he  was  but  thirty-one. 
Long  afterward,  when  an  exile  in  the 
East,  his  powers  of  mind  shine  as  bright- 
ly as  they  did  when  he  crossed  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  Alps  to  fulfil  his  oath. 
Scipio,  too,  though  in  a  far  less  degree 
than  Hannibal,  was  an  old  soldier.  He 
had  been  often  employed,  and  was  present 
at  Cannffi,  before  he  obtained  that  procon- 
sular command  in  Spain  which  was  the 
woi-thy  foundation  of  his  fortunes.  The 
four  years  that  he  served  in  that  coun- 
try, and  his  subsequent  services  In  Africa, 
qualified  him  to  meet  Hannibal,  whose 
junior  he  was  by  thirteen  years.  That 
he  was  Hannibal's  superior,  because  he 
defeated  him  at  Zama,  with  the  aid  of 
Maslnlssa,  no  more  follows  than  that 
Wellington  was  Napoleon's  superior,  be- 
cause, with  the  aid  of  Bliicher,  he  de- 
feated him  at  Waterloo.  It  would  not 
be  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  loss 
of  the  African  field  than  it  is  to  account 
for  the  loss  of  the  Flemish  field,  by  the 
superior  genius.  The  elder  Africanus  Is 
the  most  exceptional  character  in  all  his- 
tory, and  It  is  impossible  to  place  him. 
He  seems  never  to  have  been  young,  and 
we  cannot  associate  the  idea  of  age  with 
him,  even  when  he  Is  dying  at  Liternum 
at  upwards  of  fifly.  He  was  a  man  at 
seventeen,  when  first  he  steps  boldly  out 
on  the  historic  page,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
parent change  in  him  when  we  find  him 
leading  great  armies,  and  creating  a  new 
policy  for  the  redemption  of  Italy  from 
the  evils  of  war.  He  was  intended  to 
be  a  king,  but  he  was  born  two  centuries 
too  early  to  be  of  any  use  to  his  country 
in  accordance  with  his  genius,  out  of  the 
field.  Such  a  man  is  not  to  be  judged 
as  a  mere  soldier,  and  we  were  inclined 
not  to  range  him  on  the  side  of  youthful 
generals ;  but  we  will  be  generous,  and, 
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in  consideration  of  his  years,  permit  bim 
to  be  claimed  by  those  "who  insist  that 
■war  is  the  business  of  youth. 

At  later  periods,  Rome's  greatest  gen- 
erals were  men  who  were  old.  The  youn- 
ger Africanus  was  fifty  -  one  at  Numan- 
tla.  Marius  did  not  obtain  the  consulship 
until  he  was  fifty ;  and  he  was  fifty-five 
when  he  won  his  first  great  victory  over 
the  Northern  barbarians,  and  a  year  old- 
er when  he  completed  their  destruction. 
Sulla  was  past  fifty  when  he  set  out  to 
meet  the  armies  of  Mithi-idates,  which  he 
conquered  ;  and  he  was  fifty-six  when  he 
made  himself  master  of  his  country,  after 
one  of  the  fiercest  campaigns  on  record. 
Pompeius  distinguished  himself  when  very 
young,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  title  of 
"  the  Great "  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Sulla  in  a  spirit  of  irony.  The  late  Sir 
William  Napier,  who  ought  to  have  been 
a  good  judge,  said  that  he  was  a  very 
great  general,  and  in  a  purely  military 
sense  perhaps  greater  than  Cassar.  He 
was  fifty-eight  in  the  campaign  of  Pharsa- 
lia,  and  if  he  then  failed,  his  failure  must 
be  attributed  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
position,  which  was  rather  that  of  a  par- 
ty leader  than  of  a  general ;  and  a  party 
leader,  it  has  been  truly  said,  must  some- 
times obey,  in  order  that  at  other  times 
lie  may  command.  Pompeius  delivered 
battle  at  Pharsalia  against  his  own  judg- 
ment. The  "  Onward  to  Rome  ! "  cry  of 
the  fierce  aristocrats  was  too  strong  to  be 
resisted ;  and  "  their  general  jdelded  with 
a  sigh  to  the  importunities  of  his  follow- 
ers, declaring  that  he  could  no  longer 
command,  and  must  submit  to  obey." 
Not  long  before  he  had  beaten  Csesar  at 
Dyrrachium,  with  much  loss  to  the  van- 
quished, completely  spoiling  his  plans ; 
and  the  great  contest  might  have  had  a 
very  difierent  result,  had  not  political 
and  personal  considerations  been  permit- 
ted to  outweigh  those  of  a  military  char- 
acter. Politicians  are  pests  in  a  camp. 
Caesar  was  in  his  fifty-first  year  when  he 
crossed  the  Rubicon  and  began  his  won- 
derful series  of  campaigns  in  the  Civil 
War,  —  campaigns  characterized  by  an 
almost  superhuman  energy.     The  most 


remarkable  of  his  efforts  was  that  which 
led  to  his  last  appearance  in  the  field,  at 
the  Battle  of  Munda,  where  he  fought  for 
existence ;  he  was  then  approaching  fifty- 
five,  and  he  could  not  have  been  more  ac- 
tive and  energetic,  had  he  been  as  young 
as  Alexander  at  Arbela. 

In  modern  days,  the  number  of  old 
generals  who  have  gained  great  battles 
Is  large,  far  larger  than  the  number  of 
young  generals  of  the  highest  class.  The 
French  claim  to  be  the  first  of  military 
peoples,  and  though  no  other  nation  has 
been  so  badly  beaten  in  battles,  or  so 
completely  crushed  in  campaigns,  there 
is  a  general  disposition  to  admit  their 
claim  ;  and  many  of  their  best  command- 
ers were  old  men.  Bertrand  du  Gues- 
clln  performed  his  best  deeds  against  the 
English  after  he  was  fifty,  and  he  was 
upward  of  sixty  years  when  the  com- 
mandant of  Randon  laid  the  keys  of  his 
fortress  on  his  body,  surrendering,  not  to 
the  Hving,  but  to  the  dead.  Turenne 
was  ever  great,  but  It  is  admitted  that 
his  three  last  campaigns,  begun  when  he 
was  sixty-two,  were  his  greatest  perform- 
ances. Conde's  victory  at  Rocroi  was 
a  most  brilliant  deed,  he  being  then  but 
twenty-two  ;  but  It  does  not  so  strikingly 
Illustrate  his  genius  as  do  those  operations 
by  which,  at  fifty-four,  he  baffled  Monte- 
cuculi,  and  prevented  him  fi-om  profiting 
from  the  fall  of  Turenne.  Said  Conde  to 
one  of  his  officers,  "How  much  I  wish  that 
I  could  have  conversed  only  two  hours 
with  the  ghost  of  Monsieur  de  Turenne, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  follow  the  scope  of  his 
ideas ! "  In  these  days,  generals  can  have 
as  much  ghostly  talk  as  they  please,  but 
the  privilege  would  not  seem  to  be  much 
used,  or  It  Is  not  useful,  for  they  do  noth- 
ing that  Is  of  consequence  sufficient  to  be 
attributed  to  supernatural  power.  Lux- 
embourg was  sixty-two  when  he  defeat- 
ed Prince  Waldeck  at  Fleurus ;  and  at 
sixty -four  and  sixty -five  he  defeated 
William  III.  at  Stelnkirk  and  Landen. 
Vendome  was  fifty-one  when  he  defeat- 
ed Eugene  at  Cassano ;  and  at  fifty-six 
he  won  the  eventful  Battle  of  Vlllavicio- 
sa,  to  which  the  Spanish  Boui-bons  owe 
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their  throne.  Villars,  who  fought  the 
terrible  Battle  of  Malplaquet  against 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  was  then  fif- 
ty-six years  old ;  and  he  had  more  than 
once  baffled  those  commanders.  At  six- 
ty he  defeated  Eugene,  and  by  his  suc- 
cesses enabled  France  to  conclude  hon- 
orably a  most  disastrous  war.  The  Comte 
de  Saxe  was  in  his  forty-ninth  year  when 
he  gained  the  Battle  of  Eontenoy ;  *  and 
later  he  won  other  successes.  Eocham- 
beau  was  in  his  fifty-seventh  year  when 
he  acted  with  Washington  at  Yorktown, 
in  a  campaign  that  established  our  ex- 
istence as  a  nation. 

The  Spanish  army  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  down  to  the  date 
of  the  Battle  of  Rocroi,  stood  very  high. 
Several  of  its  best  generals  were  old  men. 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  "  the  Great  Cap- 
tain," who  may  be  considered  the  father 
of  the  famous  Spanish  infantry,  was  fifty 
when  he  completed  his  Italian  conquests  ; 
and  nine  years  later  he  was  again  called 
to  the  head  of  the  Spaniards  in  Italy,  but 
the  King  of  Aragon's  jealousy  prevented 
him  fi-om  going  to  that  country.  Alva 
was  about  sixty  when  he  went  to  the 
Netherlands,  on  his  awful  mission ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  as  great 
in  the  field  as  he  was  detestably  cruel. 
At  seventy-four  he  conquered  Portugal. 
Readers  of  Mr.  Prescott's  work  on  Peru 
will  remember  his  lively  account  of  Fran- 
cisco de  Carbajal,  who  at  fourscore  was 
more  active  than  are  most  men  at  thirty. 
Francisco  Pizarro  was  an  old  man,  about 
sixty,  when  he  efi'ected  the  conquest  of 
Peru ;  and  his  principal  associate,  Alma- 

*  At  Fontenoy  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  but  half  the  age  of  the  Comte  de  Saxe. 
In  that  battle  an  English  soldier  was  taken 
prisoner,  after  fighting  with  heroic  bya^-ery. 
A  French  officer  complimented  him,  saying, 
that,  if  there  had  been  fifty  thousand  men  like 
him  on  the  other  side,  the  victory  would  have 
been  theirs.  "  No,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  it 
was  not  the  fifty  thousand  brave  men  who 
were  wanting,  but  a  Marshal  Saxe."  Cum- 
berland was  ever  unlucky,  save  at  Culloden. 
Saxe  was  old  beyond  his  years,  being  one  of 
the  fastest  of  the  fast  men  of  his  time,  as  be- 
came the  son  of  Augustus  the  Strong  and 
Aurora  von  Konigsmark. 


gro,  was  his  senior.  Spinola,  who  died  at 
sixty-one,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  rep- 
utation, was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  mili- 
tary genius  of  his  time,  next  to  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  Wallenstein. 

The  Austrian  military  service  has  be- 
come a  sort  of  butt  with  those  who  shoot 
their  arrows  at  what  is  called  slowness, 
and  who  delight  to  transfix  old  generals. 
Since  Bonaparte,  in  less  than  a  year,  tum- 
bled over  Beauheu,  Wurmser,  and  Alvin- 
czy,  (whose  united  ages  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred years,)  it  has  been  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  the  Austrians  never  have  gener- 
als under  threescore -and -ten  years,  and 
that  they  are  always  beaten.  There  have 
been  many  old  generals  in  the  Austrian 
service,  it  is  true,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  very  good  leaders.  Montecuculi 
was  fifty-six  when  he  defeated  the  Turks 
at  St.  Gothard,  which  is  counted  one  of 
the  "decisive  battles  "of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Daun  was  fifty-three  when  he 
won  the  victory  of  Kolin,  June  18,1757, 
inflicting  defeat  on  the  Prussian  Fred- 
erick, next  to  Marlborough  the  greatest 
commander  of  modern  times  who  had 
then  appeared.  Melas  was  seventy  when 
he  met  Bonaparte  at  Marengo,  and  beat 
him,  the  victory  being  with  the  Austrian 
while  he  remained  on  the  field ;  but  in- 
firmities having  compelled  him  to  leave 
before  he  could  glean  it,  the  arrival  of  De- 
saix  and  the  dash  of  the  younger  Keller- 
mann  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  favor  of 
the  French.  General  Zach,  Melas's  chief 
of  the  staiF,  was  in  command  in  the  latter 
pai't  of  the  battle,  and  it  is  supposed,  that, 
if  he  had  not  been  captured,  the  Austrians 
would  have  kept  what  they  had  won.  He 
was  fifty-six  years  old,  but  was  not  des- 
tined to  be  the  "  Old  Zach  "  of  his  coun- 
try, as  the  "  Old  Zach  "  was  always  vic- 
torious. Marshal  Radetzky  was  eighty- 
two  when,  in  1848,  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  uphold  the  Austrian  cause  in 
Italy,  without  the  hope  of  aid  from  home  ; 
and  not  only  did  he  uphold  it,  but  a  year 
later  he  restored  it  completely,  and  was 
the  virtual  ruler  of  the  Peninsula  until 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  ninety.  Of  all 
the  miUtary  men  who  took  pai't  in  the 
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■wars  of  1 848-9,  he,  it  is  admitted,  display- 
ed the  most  talent  and  energy.  So  well 
was  his  work  done,  that  it  required  the 
united  forces  of  France  and  Sardinia  to 
undo  it,  shortly  after  his  death ;  and  he 
died  in  the  conviction  that  it  could  not 
be  undone.  Haynau,  who  certainly  dis- 
played eminent  ability  in  1848-9,  was  in 
his  sixty-second  year  when  the  war  be- 
gan, and  stands  next  to  Radetzky  as  the 
preserver  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  ;  and 
we  should  not  allow  detestation  of  his 
cruelties  to  detract  from  his  military  mer- 
its. The  Devil  is  entitled  to  justice,  and 
by  consequence  so  are  his  imps.  Austria 
has  often  seen  her  armies  beaten  when 
led  by  old  men,  but  other  old  men  have 
won  victories  for  her.  Even  those  of  her 
generals  who  were  so  rapidly  beaten 
by  young  Bonaparte  had  been  good  sol- 
diers elsewhere:  and  when  the  Archduke 
Charles,  who  was  two  years  the  junior 
of  Bonaparte,  was  sent  to  meet  the 
Frenchman,  he  had  no  better  luck  than 
had  been  found  by  Beaulieu  and  Wurm- 
ser,  though  his  reverses  were  not  on  the 
same  extraordinary  scale  that  had  mark- 
ed the  fall  of  his  predecessors.  Twelve 
years  later,  in  1809,  Napoleon  again 
met  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  defeat-  . 
ed  him  repeatedly  ;  and  though  the 
Archduke  was  victorious  at  Essling,  he, 
the  younger  commander,  had  not  suffi- 
cient boldness  so  to  improve  his  success 
as  should  have  given  to  Austria  the  cred- 
it of  the  deliverance  of  Germany,  which 
was  to  come  from  Russia.  Those  who 
dwell  so  pertinaciously  on  the  failures  of 
old  Austrian  generals  should  in  justice 
to  age  remember  that  it  was  a  young 
Austrian  general,  and  a  good  soldier 
too,  who  showed  a  most  extraordinary 
want  of  energy  in  1809,  immediately  al- 
ter the  French  under  Napoleon  had  met 
with  the  greatest  reverse  which  their 
arms  had  then  experienced  since  Bona- 
parte had  been  spoiled  into  a  despot. 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who  had  nomi- 
nal command  of  the  Allied  Armies  in 
1813-14,  was  of  the  same  age  as  the 
Archduke  Charles,  but  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  call  him  a  great  soldier.    He  was 


a  brave  man,  and  he  had  seen  consid- 
erable service ;  but  as  a  general  he  did 
not  rank  even  as  second-rate.  His  ap- 
pointment to  command  in  1813  was  a 
political  proceeding,  meant  to  conciliate 
Austria ;  but  though  it  was  a  useful  ap- 
pointment in  some  respects,  it  was  inju- 
rious to  the  Allies  in  the  field ;  and  had 
the  Prince's  plan  at  Leipsic  been  adher- 
ed to.  Napoleon  would  have  won  decided 
successes  there.  The  Czar  wished  for  the 
command,  and  his  zeal  might  have  ena- 
bled him  to  do  something ;  but  the  entire 
absence  of  military  talent  from  the  list  of 
his  accomplishments  would  have  greatly 
endangered  the  Allies'  cause.  Schwartz- 
enberg's  merit  consisted  in  this,  that  he 
had  sufficient  inffiience  and  tact  to  "  keep 
things  straight "  in  the  councils  of  a  jar- 
ring confederacy,  until  others  had  gained 
such  victories  as  placed  the  final  defeat 
of  Napoleon  beyond  all  doubt.  His  first 
battle  was  Dresden,  and  there  Napoleon 
gave  him  a  drubbing  of  the  severest  char- 
acter ;  and  the  loss  of  that  battle  would 
have  carried  with  it  the  loss  of  the  cause 
for  which  it  was  fought  by  the  Allies,  had 
it  not  been  that  at  the  very  same  time 
were  fought  and  won  a  series  of  battles, 
at  the  Katzbach  and  elsewhere,  which 
were  due  to  the  boldness  of  BlUcher, 
who  was  old  enough  to  be  Schwartzen- 
berg's  father,  with  more  than  a  dozen 
years  to  spare.  Blucher  was  also  the 
real  hero  at  Leipsic,  where  he  gained 
brilliant  successes ;  while  on  that  part 
of  the  field  where  Schwartzenberg  com- 
manded, the  Allies  did  but  little  beyond 
holding  their  original  ground.  Had  Blii- 
cher  failed,  Leipsic  would  have  been  a 
French  victory. 

England's  best  generals  mostly  have 
been  old  men,  or  men  well  advanced  in 
life,  the  chief  exceptions  being  found 
among  her  kings  and  princes.*  The  Eng- 

*  Henr}'  V.  was  pi-esent,  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
at  the  Battle  of  Shrewsbury,  before  he  was- 
sixteen ;  and  there  is  some  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  he  commanded  the  royal  forces  in  the 
Battle  of  Grosmont,  fought  and  won  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  He  was  but  twenty-eight  at 
Agincourt.     Splendid  as  was  his  military  ca- 
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Ushmen  who  have  exhibited  the  greatest 
genius  for  war,  in  what  may  be  called 
their  country's  modern  history,  are  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Marlborough,  and  Wellington. 
Cromwell  was  in  his  forty -fourth  year 
when  he  received  the  baptism  of  fire  at 
Edgehill,  as  a  captain ;  and  he  was  in  his 
fifty-third  year  when  he  fought,  as  lord- 
general,  his  last  battle,  at  Worcester, 
which  closed  a  campaign,  as  well  as  an 
active  military  career,  that  had  been  con- 
ducted with  great  energy.  It  was  as  a 
military  man  that  he  subsequently  ruled 
the  British  islands,  and  to  the  day  of  his 
death  there  was  no  abatement  in  abihty. 
Marlborough  had  a  good  military  educa- 
tion, served  under  Turenne  when  he  was 
but  twenty -two,  and  attracted  his  com- 
mander's admiration  ;  but  he  never  had 
an  independent  command  until  he  was 
forty,  when  he  led  an  expedition  to  Ire- 
land, and  captured  Cork  and  Kinsale.  He 
was  fifty-two  when  he  assumed  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
against  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  his  fifty-fifth 
year  when  he  won  the  Battle  of  Blen- 
heim. At  fifty-six  he  gained  the  victo- 
ry of  Ramillies,  and  at  fifty-eight  that  of 
Oudenarde.  His  last  great  battle,  Mal- 
plaquet,  was  fought  when  he  was  in  his 
sixtieth  year ;  and  after  that  the  French 
never  durst  meet  him  in  the  field.  He 
never  knew  what  defeat  meant,  fi-om  ex- 
perience, and  was  the  most  successful 
even  of  those  commanders  who  have  nev- 
er failed.  He  left  his  command  at  sixty- 
two,  with  no  one  to  dispute  his  title  of 
the  first  of  living  soldiers ;  and  with 
him  victory  left  the   Alliance.      Subse- 

reer,  it  was  all  over  before  he  had  reached  to 
thirty-six  j'ears.  The  Black  Prince  was  but 
sixteen  at  Cr^cy,  and  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year  at  Poitiers.  Edward  IV.  was  not  nine- 
teen when  he  won  the  great  Battle  of  Towton, 
and  that  was  not  his  first  battle  and  victory. 
He  was  always  successful.  Eichard  III.,  as 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  not  nineteen  when  he 
showed  himself  to  be  an  able  soldier,  at  Bar- 
ret; and  he  proved  his  generalship  on  other 
fields.  William  I.,  Henry  I.,  Stephen,  Henry 
II.,  Richard  I.,  Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  Henry 
IV.,  and  William  III.  were  all  distinguished 
soldiers.  The  last  English  sovereign  who  took 
part  in  a  battle  was  George  II.,  at  Dettingen. 


quently  he  was  employed  by  G|lorge  I. 
and  to  his  measures  the  defeg  of  the 
rebels  of  1715  was  due,  he  haing  pre- 
dicted that  they  would  be  o^l'thrown 
precisely  where  they  were  ovjthrown. 
The  story  that  he  survived  h  mental 
powers   is   without   foundation  and   he 
continued  to  perform  his  ofiiclj'luties  to 
the  last,  the  King  having  refiid  to  ac- 
cept his  proffered  resignation.rVeliino-- 
ton   had   a   thorough  militariraining, 
received   his   first    commissic&t   eigh- 
teen, and  was  a  lieutenant-coel  in  his 
twenty -fifth  year.     After  sljng  that 
he  was  a  good  soldier  In  179[  against 
the  French,  he  went   to   11,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  inordinate 
campaigns,  and  was  made  a|or-gen- 
eral  in  1802.      Assaye,  th<t  battle 
in  which  he  commanded,  W('>n  when 
he   was  in   his   thirty  -  fiftljir.      He 
had  just   entered  on   his  fth  year 
when   he  took  command  fat  force 
with  which  he  first  defeat?  French 
In  Portugal.   He  was  in  hi^seventh 
year  when  he  fought  at  ^loo.     If 
he  cannot  be  classed  witljfenerals, 
neither  can  he  be  placedp  list  of 
youthful  soldiers ;  and  so  Ijnfidence 
had  he  in  his  military  t(  that  at 
twenty-six  he  petitioned  jtransfer- 
red  to  the   civil  servicel  powers 
were   developed  by   eved    time. 
Some  of  his  Peninsular  Ipts  were 
older  than  himself.     Cr^vas  five 
years  his  senior,  and  w|>ital  sol- 
dier.    Picton,  who  "had  ^he  high- 
est military  qualities,  wst  eleven 
years  older  than  his  chlp^as  little 
short  of  fifty-seven  whe  at  Wa- 
terloo.    Lord  Hopetoijix  years 
older  than  Wellington-,  lynedoch 
(General  Sir  Thomas  \  was  in 
his  sixty -first   year  vvjdefeated 
Marechal  Victor  at  Bjd  in  his 
sixty-third  when  he  le^wing  of 
the   Allies  at  Vittoriiwas   the 
turning  battle  of  th^test  be- 
tween England   audi  A   fey^ 
months  later  he  took  an,  after 
one  of  the  most  terriinown  to 
modern  warfare.    He  to  serve 
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under  T  ellington  until  France  was  in- 
vaded. 'Returning  to  England,  he  was 
sent  to'SoUand,   with  an  independent 
commar  •  ;  and  though  his  forces  were 
few,  so  r  tie  had  his  fire  been  dulled  by 
time,  tls'.  he  carried  the  great  fortress 
of  Berg  -op-Zoom  by  storm,  but  only  to 
lose  it  z  *^in,  with  more  than  two  thou- 
sand m^  because  of  the  sense  and  gal- 
lantry   ^:he  French  General  Bezanet, 
who,  li  ^  our  Rosecrans   at  Murfrees- 
boro',  ■^^  vd  not  accept  defeat  under  any 
circumfU'ces.    When  WeUington  after- 
ward s<-^he  place,  he  remarked  that  it 
was  Te-5i'Tong,  and  must  have  been  ex- 
tremel;iaiifioult  to  enter ;    "  but  when 
once  iribie  added,  "  I  wonder  how  the 
Devil  tiajsuffered  themselves  to  be  beat- 
en outii^n  !  "    Though  the  old  Scotch- 
man fc""'<^on  this  particular  occasion,  his 
boldne'^'id  daring  are  to  be  cited  in 
suppoi'tis  the  position  that  energy  in 
war  L'  th    the   exclusive  property  of 
youth.tt»e 

Sorf^'the  best  of  the  English  second- 
class  f*te\l5  -svere  old  men.  Lord  Clyde 
began^  hemorable  Indian  campaigns 
at  six  th  ;^   and  certainly  showed  no 
want  ■  CO  lent   and   activity    in    their 
cours(its,   restored,  to  all  appearance, 
Britis^^  jemaey  in  the  East.     Sir  C. 
J.  NcHislas  in  his  sixty-second  year 
when    ^4iquered  Sinde,  winning  the 
great  ^^^b  of  Meanee  and  Doobah  ; 
and  9""^  rs  later  he  was  sent  out  to 
India,  ^^Imander-in-chief,  at  the  sug- 
gestioiP^  ^'ellington,  who   said,   that, 
if  Kap'^^juld  not  go,  he  should  go 
himself ."  t,  reached  India  too  late  to 
fiorht  th*ikis,  but  showed  great  vigor 
in  govei  g  ;he  Indian  army.     He  died 
in  I853iac   he  lived  until   the  next 
spring,    W)uld   unquestionably  have 
been  pM  at  the  head  of  that  force 
which  ilard  sent  first  to  Turkey  and 
then  to  ith?m  Russia.     Lord  Raglan 
was  air  skty-six  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed'iis  first  command,  and  though 
his  cone  hjB  been  severely  criticized, 
and  munisrepresented  by  many  writ- 
ers, theinion  is  now  becoming  com- 
mon tke  discharged  well  the  duties 


of  a  very  difficult  position.  Sir.  King- 
lake's  brilliant  work  is  obtaining  justice 
for  the  services  and  memory  of  his  illus- 
trious fi:iend.  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord 
Gough  were  old  men  when  they  car- 
ried on  some  of  the  fiercest  hostilities  ever 
known  to  the  English  in  India.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  was  sixty-three  when  he  de- 
feated the  French  in  Eg}-pt,  in  1801. 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  fifty-two  when  he 
broke  the  power  of  Tippoo  'Saib,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  his  ultimate  over- 
throw. Lord  Peterborough  was  forty- 
seven,  and  had  never  before  held  a  com- 
mand or  seen  much  service,  when  he 
set  out  on  that  series  of  extraordinary 
campaigns  which  came  so  near  replacing 
the  Austrian  house  in  possession  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies.  Peterborough  has  been 
called  the  last  of  the  knights-errant ;  but, 
in  fact,  no  book  on  knight-errantry  con- 
tains anything  half  so  wonderful  as  his 
deeds  in  the  coimtry  of  Don  Quixote. 
Sir  Evre  Coote,  who  had  so  boldly  sup- 
ported that  bold  policy  which  led  to  the 
victor}'  of  Plassey,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
centuT}'  later  supported  Hastings  in  the 
field  with  almost  as  much  vigor  as  he  had 
supported  Clive  in  council,  and  saved 
British  India,  when  it  was  assailed  by 
the  ablest  of  all  its  foes.  His  last  victo- 
ries were  gained  in  advanced  life,  and 
are  ranked  with  the  highest  of  those  ac- 
tions to  which  England  owes  her  won- 
derfid  Oriental  dominion.  Lord  Keane 
was  verging  upon  sixty  when  he  led  the 
British  forces  into  Afghanistan,  and  took 
Ghuznee.  Against  aU  her  old  and  mid- 
dle -  aged  generals,  her  kino^  and  prin- 
ces apart,  England  could  place  but  verj- 
few  young  commanders  of  great  worth. 
Clive's  case  was  clearly  exceptional ;  and 
Wolfe  owed  his  victory  on  the  Heights 
of  Abraham  as  much  to  Montcahn's  folly 
as  to  his  own  audacity.  The  Frenchman 
should  have  refused  battle,  when  time 
and  climate  would  soon  have  wrought 
his  deliverance  and  his  enemy's  ruin.' 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  wars  which 
grew  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
which  involved  the  world  in  their  flames, 
were  chiefly  the  work  of  young  men,  and 
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that  their  history  illustrates  the  superi- 
ority of  youth  over  age  in  the  ancient 
art  of  human  destruction.  But  this  be- 
lief is  not  well  founded,  and,  indeed, 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  other 
error  in  connection  with  the  French 
Revolution,  namely,  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  advent  of  new  opinions,  which 
obtained  ascendency,  —  whereas  those 
opinions  were  older  than  France,  and  had 
more  than  once  been  aired  in  France, 
and  there  had  struggled  for  supremacy. 
The  opinions  before  the  triumph  of  which 
the  old  monarchy  went  down  were  much 
I  older  than  that  monarchy;  but  as  they 
had  never  before  been  able  definitely  to 
influence  the  nation's  action,  it  was  not 
strange  that  they  should  be  considered 
new,  when  there  was  nothing  new  about 
them  save  their  application.  Young 
opinions,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been,  are  best  championed  by  young 
men ;  and  hence  it  is  assumed  that  the 
French  leaders  in  the  field  were  youth- 
ful heroes,  as  were  the  civil  leaders  in 
many  instances,  —  and  a  very  nice  mess 
the  latter  made  of  the  business  they  en- 
gaged in,  doing  little  that  was  well  in  it 
beyond  getting  their  own  heads  cut  off. 
There  are  some  facts  that  greatly  help  to 
sustain  the  position  that  France  was  sav- 
ed from  partition  by  the  exertions  of 
young  generals,  the  new  men  of  the  new 
time.  Hoche,  Moreau,  Bonaparte,  De- 
saix,  Soult,  Lannes,  Ney,  and  others, 
who  early  rose  to  fame  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary wars,  were  all  young  men,  and 
their  exploits  were  so  great  as  to  throw 
the  deeds  of  others  into  the  shade ;  but 
the  salvation  of  France  was  eifected  be- 
fore any  one  of  their  number  became 
conspicuous  as  a  leader.  Napoleon  once 
said  that  it  was  not  the  new  levies  that 
saved  France,  but  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
Bourbons ;  and  he  was  right ;  and  he  might 
have  added,  that  they  were  led  by  old 
or  elderly  generals.  Dumouriez  was  in 
his  fifty-fourth  year  when,  in  1 792,  he  won 
the  Battles  of  Valmy  and  Jemmapes ; 
and  at  Valmy  he  was  aided  by  the  elder 
Kellermann,  who  was  fifty-seven.  Those 
two  battles  decided  the  fate  of  Europe, 


and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  French 
supremacy  which  endured  for  twenty 
years,  until  Napoleon  himself  overthrew 
it  by  his  mad  Moscow  expedition.  Cus- 
tine,  who  also  was  successful  in  1792,  on 
the  side  of  Germany,  was  fifty -two. 
Jourdan  and  Pichegru,  though  not  old 
men,  were  old  soldiers,  when,  in  1794 
and  1795,  they  did  so  much  to  establish 
the  power  of  the  French  Republic,  the 
former  winning  the  Battle  of  Fleurus.  It 
was  in  the  three  years  that  followed  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  1792,  that  the 
French  performed  those  deeds  which 
subsequently  enabled  Napoleon  and  his 
Marshals  to  chain  victory  to  their  ehari- 
ots,  and  to  become  so  drunk  from  success 
that  they  fell  through  their  own  foUy 
rather  than  because  of  the  exertions  of 
their  enemies.  Had  the  old  French  gen- 
erals been  beaten  at  Valmy,  the  Prus- 
sians would  have  entered  Paris  in  a  few 
days,  the  monarchy  would  have  been  re- 
stored, and  the  name  of  Bonaparte  never 
would  have  been  heard  ;  and  equally  un- 
known would  have  been  the  names  of  a 
hundi-ed  other  French  leaders,  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  three-and- 
twenty  years  that  followed  the  first  suc- 
cesses of  Dumouriez  and  Kellermann. 
Let  honor  be  given  wher«  it  is  due,  and 
let  the  fogies  have  their  just  share  of  it. 
There  can  be  nothing  meaner  than  to 
insist  upon  stripping  gray  heads  of  green 
laurels. 

After  the  old  generals  and  old  soldiers 
of  France  had  secured  standing-places 
for  the  new  generation,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  latter  certainly  did  make 
their  way  brilliantly  and  rapidly.  The 
school  was  a  good  one,  and  the  scholars 
were  apt  to  learn,  and  did  credit  to  their 
masters.  They  carried  the  tricolor  over 
Europe  and  into  Egypt,  and  saw  it  fly- 
ing over  the  capital  of  almost  every  mem- 
ber of  those  coalitions  which  had  purpos- 
ed its  degradation  at  Paris.  It  was  the 
flag  to  which  men  bowed  at  Madrid  and 
Seville,  at  Milan  and  Rome,  at  Paris 
and  at  the  Hague,  at  Warsaw  and  Wil- 
na,  at  Dantzic  and  in  Dalmatia,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  fast  approaching 
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Moscow ;  and  it  was  thought  of  with 
as  much  fear  as  hatred  at  Vienna  and 
Berlin.  No  wonder  that  the  world  for- 
got or  overlooked  the  earlier  and  fewer 
triumphs  of  the  first  Republican  com- 
manders, when  dazzled  by  the  glories 
that  shone  from  Areola,  the  Pyramids, 
Ziu-ich,  Marengo,  Hohenlinden,  Ulm, 
Austerhtz,  Jena,  Eckmiihl,  Wagram,  Bo- 
rodino, Liitzen,  Bautzen,  and  Dresden. 
But  those  young  generals  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Empire  were  sometimes  found  un- 
equal to  the  work  of  contending  against 
the  old  generals  of  the  Coalitionists.  Su- 
varoflf  was  in  his  seventieth  yeai'  when 
he  defeated  Macdonald  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Trebbia,  the  Frenchman  being  but 
thirty-four ;  and  a  few  months  later  he 
defeated  Joubert,  who  was  thirty,  at 
Novi.  Joubert  \vas  one  of  Bonaparte's 
generals  in  his  first  Italian  wars,  and 
was  so  conspicuous  and  popular  that  he 
had  been  selected  to  command  the  Army 
of  Italy  by  the  moderate  reactionists,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  there  win  such 
glory  as  should  enable  him  to  play  the 
part  which  Bonaparte  played  but  a  few 
months  later, —  Bonaparte  being  then  in 
the  East,  with  the  English  fleets  between 
him  and  France,  so  that  he  was  consid- 
ered a  lost  man.  "  The  striking  simi- 
larity of  situation  between  Joubert  and 
Bonaparte,"  says  Madame  d'Abrantes, 
"  is  most  remarkable.  They  were  of 
equal  age,  and  both,  in  their  early  ca- 
reer, suffered  a  sort  of  disgrace ;  they 
were  finally  appointed  to  command,  first, 
the  seventeenth  mihtary  division,  and 
afterward  the  Army  of  Italy.  There  is 
in  all  this  a  curious  parity  of  events  ;  but 
death  soon  ended  the  career  of  one  of 
the  young  heroes.  That  which  ought  to 
have  constituted  the  happiness  of  his  life 
was  the  cause  of  Joubert's  death,  —  his 
marriage.  But  how  could  he  refrain 
from  loving  the  woman  he  espoused  ? 
Who  can  have  foi'gotten  Zaphlrine  de 
Montholon,  her  enchanting  grace,  her 
playful  wit,  her  good  humor,  and  her 
beauty  ?  "  Like  another  famous  soldier, 
Joubert  loved  too  well  to  love  -^visely. 
Bonaparte,  who  never  was  young,  had 


received  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
Italy  as  the  portion  of  the  ex-mistress  of 
Barras,  who  was  seven  years  his  senior, 
and,  being  a  matter-of-fact  man,  he  re- 
duced his  lune  de  miel  to  three  days,  and 
posted  off  to  his  work.  He  knew  the 
A'alue  of  time  in  those  days,  and  not 
Cleopatra  herself  could  have  kept  him 
from  his  men.  Joubert,  more  of  a  man, 
but  an  inferior  soldier,  took  his  honey- 
moon in  full  measure,  passing  a  month 
with  his  bride ;  and  the  loss  of  that 
month,  if  so  sweet  a  thirty  days  could 
be  called  a  loss,  ruined  him,  and  perhaps 
prevented  him  from  becoming  Emperor 
of  the  French.  The  enemy  received 
reinforcements  while  he  was  so  lovingly 
employed,  and  when  he  at  length  arrived 
on  the  scene  of  action  he  found  that  the 
Allies  had  obtained  mastery  of  the  situ- 
ation. It  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of 
the  French  to  say  whether  they  would 
fight  or  not.  They  had  to  give  battle  at 
Novi,  where  the  tough  old  Russian  of 
seventy  years  asserted  his  superiority 
over  the  heros  de  roman  who  had  post- 
ed from  Paris  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of 
France,  and  to  make  his  own.  When 
he  left  Paris,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  You 
will  see  me  again,  dead  or  victorious," — 
and  dead  he  was,  in  less  than  a  month. 
He  fell  early  in  the  action,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  August,  1799,  the  very  day  on 
which  Bonaparte  completed  his  thirtieth 
year.  IMoreau  took  the  command,  but 
failed  to  turn  the  tide  of  disaster.  The 
French  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  their 
defeat  to  Joubert's  delay  at  Paris,  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  enemy  did  take  Alex- 
andria and  Mantua  during  that  month's 
delay,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  add  the 
besieging  forces  to  their  main  army,  so 
that  Joubert  was  about  to  retreat  to  the 
Apennines,  and  to  assume  a  defensive 
position,  when  Suvaroff  forced  him  to 
accept  battle.  But  something  should  be 
allowed  for  the  genius  of  the  Russian 
general,  who  was  one  of  the  great  mas* 
ter-splrits  of  war,  and  who  seldom  fought 
without  being  completely  victoi'ious.  He 
had  mostly  been  employed  against  the 
Turks,  whose   military  reputation  was 
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then  at  the  lowest,  or  the  Poles,  who 
■were  too  divided  and  depressed  to  do 
themselves  and  their  cause  justice,  and 
therefore  his  character  as  a  soldier  did 
not  stand  so  high  as  that  of  more  than 
one  man  who  was  his  inferior ;  but  when, 
in  his  seventieth  year,  he  took  command 
in  Italy,  there  to  encounter  soldiers  who 
had  beaten  the  armies  of  almost  all  other 
European  nations,  and  who  were  animat- 
ed by  a  fanatical  spirit  as  strong  as  that 
which  fired  his  own  bosom,  he  showed 
himself  to  be  more  than  equal  to  his  po- 
sition. He  was  not  at  all  at  fault,  though 
brought  face  to  face  with  an  entirely  new 
state  of  things,  but  acted  with  his  accus- 
tomed vigor,  marching  from  victory  to 
victory,  and  reconquering  Italy  more 
rapidly  than  it  had  been  conquered  three 
years  before  by  Bonaparte.  When  Bo- 
naparte was  destroying  the  Austrian  ar- 
mies in  Italy,  SuvarofT  watched  his  oper- 
ations with  deep  interest,  and  said  that 
he  must  go  to  the  West  to  meet  the  new 
genius,  or  that  Bonaparte  would  march 
to  the  East  against  Russia,  —  a  predic- 
tion, it  has  been  said,  that  was  fulfilled 
to  the  Frenchman's  ruin.  Whether,  had 
he  encountered  Bonaparte,  he  would 
have  beaten  him,  is  a  question  for  the 
ingenious  to  argue,  but  which  never  can 
be  settled.  But  one  thing  is  certain, 
and  that  is,  that  Bonaparte  never  en- 
countered an  opponent  of  that  determin- 
ed and  energetic  character  which  belong- 
ed to  Suvaroff  until  his  latter  days,  and 
then  his  fall  was  rapid  and  his  ruin  ut- 
ter. That  Suvaroff  failed  in  Switzer- 
land, to  which  country  he  had  been 
transferred  from  Italy,  does  not  at  aU 
impeach  his  character  for  generalship. 
His  failure  was  due  partly  to  the  faults 
of  others,  and  partly  to  circumstances. 
Switzerland  was  to  him  what  Russia  be- 
came to  Napoleon  in  1812.  Massena's 
victory  at  Ziirich,  in  which  half  of  Kor- 
sakoff's army  was  destroyed,  rendered 
Russian  failure  in  the  campaign  inevi- 
table. All  the  genius  in  the  world,  on 
that  field  of  action,  could  not  have  done 
anything  that  should  have  compensated 
for  so  terrible  a  calamity.     Zurich  saved 


France  far  more  than  did  Marengo,  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  fought  and 
won  by  the  oldest  of  all  the  able  men 

,  who  figure  in  history  as  Napoleon's  Mar- 
shals. There  were  some  of  the  Marshals 
who  were  older  than  Massena,  but  they 
were  not  men  of  superior  talents.  Mas- 
sena was  forty -one  when  he  defeated 
Korsakoff,  and  he  was  a  veteran  soldier 
when  the  Revolutionary  wars  began. 

The  three  commanders  who  did  most  to 
break  down  Napoleon's  power,  and  to 
bring  about  his  overthrow,  namely, — • 
Benningsen,  and  Kutusoff,  and  Bliicher, 
—  were  all  old  men  ;  and  the  two  last- 
named  were  very  old  men.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  call  either  of  them  a  great  com- 

•  mander,  but  it  is  indisputable  that  they 
all  had  great  parts  in  great  waiss.  Ben- 
ningsen can  scarcely  be  called  a  good  gen- 
eral of  the  second  class,  and  he  is  mostly 
spoken  of  as  a  foolish  braggart  and  boast- 
er ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  he  did  some 
things  at  an  important  time  which  indi- 
cated his  possession  of  qualities  that  were 
highly  desirable  in  a  general  who  was 
bound  to  act  against  Napoleon.  Having, 
in  1807,  obtained  command  of  the  Rus- 
sian anny  in  Poland,  he  had  what  the 
French  considered  the  consummate  im- 
pudence to  take  the  offensive  against  the 
Emperor,  and  compelled  him  to  mass  his 
forces,  and  to  fight  in  the  dead  of  win- 
ter, and  a  PoHsh  winter  to  boot,  in  which 
all  that  is  not  ice  and  snow  is  mud.  True, 
Napoleon  would  have  made  him  pay  dear 
for  his  boldness,  had  there  not  occurred 
one  or  two  of  those  accidents  which  often 
spoil  the  best-laid  plans  of  war ;  but  as 
it  was,  the  butcherly  Battle  of  Eylau  was 
fought,  both  parties,  and  each  with  some 
show  of  reason,  claiming  the  victory. 
Had  the  Russians  acted  on  the  night  af- 
ter Eylau  as  the  English  acted  on  the  night 
after  Flodden,  and  remained  on  the  field, 
the  world  would  have  pronounced  them 
victorious,  and  the  French  Empire  might 
have  been  shorn  of  its  proportions,  and 
perhaps  have  fallen  seven  years  in  ad- 
vance of  its  time  ;  but  they  retreated,  and 
thus  the  French  made  a  fair  claim  to  the 
honors  of  the  engagement,  though  virtu- 
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ally  beaten  in  the  fight.  Benningsen 
boasted  tremendously,  and  as  there  were 
men  enougli  to  believe  what  he  said  to  be 
true,  because  they  wished  it  to  be  true, , 
and  as  he  had  behaved  well  on  some  pre- 
vious occasions,  his  reputation  was  vastly 
raised,  and  his  name  was  in  all  mouths 
and  on  all  pens.  If  the  reader  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look,  over  a  file  of  some 
Federal  journal  of  1807,  he  will  find 
Benningsen  as  frequently  and  as  warmly 
praised  as  Lee  or  Stonewall  Jackson  is 
(or  was)  praised  by  English  journals  in 
1863, — for  the  Federalists  hated  Napo- 
leon as  bitterly  as  the  English  hate  us, 
and  read  of  Eylau  with  as  much  unction 
as  the  English  of  to-day  read  of  the  Amer- 
ican reverses  at  Fredericksburg  and  Chan- 
cellorsville,  while  Austerlitz  and  Fried- 
land  pleased  our  Federalists  about  as  well 
as  Donelson  and  Pulaski  please  the  Eng- 
lish of  these  times.  A  few  months  after 
Eylau,  Benningsen  repulsed  an  attack 
which  Napoleon  imprudently  made  on 
his  intrenched  camp  at  Heilsberg,  which 
placed  another  feather  in  his  cap ;  nor 
did  the  smashing  defeat  he  met  with  four 
days  later,  at  Friedland,  lessen  his  repu- 
tation. The  world  is  slow  to  think  poor- 
ly of  a  man  who  has  done  some  clever 
things.  We  have  seen  how  it  was  with 
the  late  Stonewall  Jackson,  concerning 
whom  most  men  spoke  as  if  he  had  never 
known  defeat,  though  it  is,  or  it  should 
be,  notorious,  that  he  was  as  often  beaten 
as  successful,  that  more  than  once  he  had 
to  fly  with  wind-like  swiftness  to  escape 
personal  destruction,  and  that  on  one  oc- 
casion he  was  saved  from  ruin  only  be- 
cause of  an  exhibition  on  our  side  of  more 
than  a  usual  amount  of  stupidity.  But 
he  had  repeatedly  showed  some  of  the 
best  qualities  of  a  dashing  general,  and 
all  else  was  overlooked  in  admiration  of 
the  skill  and  the  audacity  with  which  he 
then  had  done  his  evil  work.  So  it  was 
with  Benningsen,  and  with  more  justice. 
The  man  who  had  bearded  Napoleon  but 
a  few  months  after  Jena,  and  not  much 
more  than  a  year  after  Austerlitz,  and 
who  had  fought  an  even  battle  with  him, 
in  which  fifty  thousand  men  fell,  must 


have  had  some  high  moral  qualities  that 
entitled  him  to  respect ;  and  he  continued 
to  be  much  talked  of  until  greater  and 
more  fi-uitful  campaigns  had  obscured  his 
deeds.  The  pluck  which  he  had  exhibit- 
ed tended  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
European  resistance  to  Napoleon,  as  it 
showed  that  the  conqueror  had  only  to 
be  firmly  met  to  be  made  to  fight  hardly 
for  victory  ;  and  that  was  much,  in  view 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  Napoleon  had 
beaten  both  Austria  and  Russia  in  1805, 
and  Prussia  in  1806.  Benningsen  com- 
pleted his  sixty-second  year  two  days  af- 
ter the  Battle  of  Eylau.  He  was  employ- 
ed in  1812,  '13,  '14,  but  not  in  the  first 
line,  and  his  name  is  not  of  much  men- 
tion in  the  histories  of  those  eventfiil 
years. 

Prince  Kutusoff,  though  a  good  soldier 
in  the  Turkish  and  Polish  wars,  did  not 
have  a  command  against  the  French  un- 
til he  had  completed  his  sixtieth  year,  in 
1805,  when  he  led  a  Russian  army  to  the 
aid  of  Austria.  He  checked  the  advance 
of  the  French  after  Ulm,  and  was  in 
nominal  command  of  the  Allies  at  Aus- 
terlitz ;  but  that  battle  was  really  fought 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  General 
Weyrother,  for  which  Kutusoff  had  a 
profound  contempt.  If  thorough  beating 
could  make  good  soldiers  of  men,  the 
vanquished  at  Austerlitz  ought  to  have 
become  the  superiors  of  the  victors.  In 
1812,  when  the  Russians  had  become 
weary  of  that  sound  policy  which  was 
drawing  Napoleon  to  destruction,  Kutu- 
soff assumed  command  of  their  army,  and 
fought  the  Battle  of  Borodino,  which  was 
a  defeat  in  name,  but  a  victory  in  its 
consequences,  to  the  invaded  party.  His 
conduct  while  the  French  were  at  Mos- 
cow haa  the  effect  of  keeping  them  in 
that  trap  until  their  fate  was  sealed ;  and 
his  action  while  following  them  on  their 
memorable  retreat  was  a  happy  mixture 
of  audacity  and  prudence,  and  completed 
the  Russian  triumph.  Sir  Robert  WiU 
son,  who  was  with  the  Russian  general, 
who  must  have  found  him  a  bore  of  the 
first  magnitude,  is  very  severe  on  Kutu- 
soff's  proceedings ;  but  all  that  he  saya 
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makes  it  clear  that  tlie  stout  old  Hussian 
knew  what  he  was  about,-  and  that  he 
was  determined  not  to  be  made  a  mere 
tool  of  England.  If  success  is  a  test  of 
merit,  Kutusoff 's  action  deserves  the  very 
highest  admiration,  for  the  French  army- 
was  annihilated.  He  died  just  after  he 
had  brought  the  greatest  of  modern  cam- 
paigns to  a  triumphant  close,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight,  and  before  he  could  hear 
the  world's  applause.  The  Germans,  who 
were  to  owe  so  much  to  his  labors,  re- 
joiced at  his  removal,  because  he  was 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  peace  party, 
who  were  opposed  to  further  action,  and 
who  thought  that  their  country  was  un- 
der no  obligation  to  fight  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  other  nations.  They  feared,  too, 
that,  if  the  war  should  go  on,  his  "Mus- 
covite hoof"  would  be  too  strong  for  the 
Fatherland  to  bear  it ;  and  they  saw  in 
his  death  a  Providential  incident,  which 
encouraged  them  to  move  against  the 
French.  It  is  altogether  probable,  that, 
if  he  had  lived  but  three  months  longer, 
events  would  have  taken  quite  a  differ- 
ent turn.  Baron  von  Muffling  tells  us 
that  Kutusoff  "would  not  hear  a  word 
of  crossing  the  Elbe ;  and  all  Scharn- 
horst's  endeavors  to  make  him  more  fa- 
vorably disposed  toward  Prussia  were 
fruitless.  The  whole  peace  party  in  the 
Russian  army  joined  with  the  Field-Mar- 
shal, and  the  Emperor  was  placed  in  a 
difficult  position.  On  my  arrival  at  Al- 
tenberg,  I  found  Scharnhorst  deeply  de- 
jected, for  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  consequences  of  this  resistance.  Un- 
expectedly, the  death  of  the  obstinate  old 
Marshal  occurred  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
April,  and  the  Emperor  was  thus  lefl 
free  to  pursue  his  own  policy."  The  first 
general  who  had  successfully  encoun- 
tered Napoleon,  it  would  have  been  the 
strangest  of  history's  strange  facts,  if  the 
Emperor  had  owed  the  continuance  of 
his  reign  to  Kutusoff 's  influence,  and 
that  was  the  end  to  which  the  Russian's 
policy  was  directed  ;  for,  though  he  wish- 
ed to  confine  French  power  within  prop- 
er limits,  he  had  no  wish  to  strengthen 
either  England  or  any  of  the  German 
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nations,  deeming  them  likely  to  become 
the  enemies  of  Russia,  while  he  might 
well  suppose  that  the  French  had  had 
enough  of  Russian  warfare  to  satisfy 
them  for  the  rest  of  the  century.  Had 
his  astute  policy  been  adopted  and  acted 
on,  there  never  would  have  been  a  Cri- 
mean War,  and  Sebastopol  would  not  now 
be  a  ruin  ;  and  Russia  would  have  been 
greater  than  she  is  likely  to  be  in  our 
time,  or  in  the  time  of  our  children. 

Blticher,  who  completed  the  work  which 
Kutusoff  began,  and  in  a  manner  which 
the  Russian  would  hardly  have  approved, 
was  an  older  man  than  the  hero  of  Boro- 
dino. When  called  to  the  command  of  the 
Prussian  army,  in  March,  1813,  he  was  in 
his  seventy-first  year  ;  and  he  was  in  his 
seventy-third  year  when  his  energy  en- 
abled him,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  that 
no  other  commander  could  have  over- 
come, to  bring  up  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand men  to  the  assistance  of  Wellington 
at  Waterloo,  losing  more  than  an  eighth 
of  their  number.  He  had  no  military 
talent,  as  the  term  is  generally  used.  He 
could  not  tell  whether  a  plan  was  good 
or  bad.  He  could  not  understand  the 
maps.  He  was  not  a  disciplinarian,  and 
he  was  ignorant  of  all  the  details  of  pre- 
paring an  army,  of  clothing  and  feeding 
and  arming  it.  In  all  those  things  which 
it  Is  supposed  a  commander  should  know, 
and  which  such  commanders  as  Napoleon 
and  Wellington  did  know  well,  he  was 
so  entirely  Ignorant,  that  he  might  have 
been  raised  to  the  head  of  an  army  of 
United  States  Volunteers  amid  universal 
applause.  He  was  vicious  to  an  extent 
that  surprised  even  the  fastest  men  of 
that  vicious  time,  —  a  gambler,  a  drunk- 
ard, and  a  loose  Hver  every  way.  Indulg- 
ing In  vices  that  are  held  by  mild  moral- 
ists to  be  excusable  in  youth  who  are 
employed  In  sowing  wild  oats,  but  which 
are  universally  admitted  to  be  disgusting 
In  those  upon  whom  age  has  laid  Its  with- 
ering hand.  Yet  this  vicious  and  ignorant 
old  man  had  more  to  do  with  bringing 
about  the  fall  of  Napoleon  than  aU  the 
generals  and  statesmen  of  the  Allies  com- 
bined.     He  had  energy,  which  is  the 
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most  valuable  of  all  qualities  in  a  military 
leader  ;  and  lie  hated  Napoleon  as  heart- 
ily as  he  hated  Satan,  and  a  great  deal 
more  heartily  than  he  hated  sin.  Mr. 
Dickens  tells  us  that  the  vigorous  tena- 
city of  love  is  always  much  stronger  than 
hate,  and  perhaps  he  is  right,  so  far  as 
concerns  private  life ;  but  in  public  life 
hate  is  by  far  the  stronger  passion.  But 
for  BlUcher's  hatred  of  Napoleon  the  cam- 
paign of  1S13  -would  have  terminated 
in  favor  of  the  Emperor,  that  of  1814 
never  would  have  been  undertaken,  and 
that  of  1815,  if  ever  attempted,  would 
have  had  a  far  different  issue.  The  old 
German  disregarded  all  orders  and  sug- 
gestions, and  set  all  military  and  political 
principles  at  defiance,  in  his  ardor  to  ac- 
complish the  one  purpose  which  he  had 
in  view ;  and  as  that  purpose  was  accom- 
plished, he  has  taken  his  place  in  history 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  soldiers.  Napo- 
leon himself  is  not  more  secure  of  immor- 
tality. He  was  greatly  favored  by  cir- 
cumstances, but  he  is  a  wise  man  who 
knows  how  to  profit  from  circumstances. 
Take  Bliicher  out  of  the  wars  of  1813-15, 
and  there  is  little  left  in  them  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  that  is  calculated  to 
command  admiration.  Next  to  Bliicher 
stands  his  celebrated  chief  of  the  staff. 
General  Count  Gneisenau,  who  was  the 
brains  of  the  Army  of  Silesia,  Bliicher 
being  its  head.  When  Bliicher  was  made 
an  LL.D.  at  Oxford,  he  facetiously  re- 
marked, "  If  I  am  a  doctor,  here  is  my 
pill-maker,"  placing  his  hand  on  Gneise- 
nau's  head, — which  was  a  frank  acknowl- 
edgment that  few  men  would  have  been 
able  to  make.  Gneisenau  was  fifty-three 
when  he  became  associated  with  Bliicher, 
and  he  was  fifty-five  when  he  acted  with 
him  in  1815.  In  1831  he  was  appointed 
to  an  important  command,  being  then  sev- 
enty-one. The  celebrated  Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau's  predecessor,  and  to  whom  the 
Prussians  owed  so  much,  was  in  his  fifty- 
seventh  year  when  he  died  of  the  wounds 
he  had  received  at  the  Battle  of  Liitzen. 
There  are  some  European  generals 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  class,  as  they  show- 
ed great  capacity  and  won  great  victories 


as  well  in  age  as  in  youth.  Prince  Eu- 
gene was  one  of  these,  and  Frederick  of 
Prussia  was  another.  Eugene  showed 
high  talent  when  very  young,  and  won 
the  first  of  his  grand  victories  over  the 
Turks  at  thirty-four ;  but  it  was  not  so 
splendid  an  affair  as  that  of  Belgrade, 
which  he  won  at  fifty-four.  He  was  for- 
ty-three when  he  defeated  the  French  at 
Turin,  under  circumstances  and  with  in- 
cidents that  took  attention  even  from  Marl- 
borough, whom  he  subsequently  aided  to 
gain  the  victories  of  Oudenarde  and  Mal- 
plaquet,  as  he  had  previously  aided  him 
at  Blenheim.  At  seventy-one  Eugene  led 
an  Austrian  army  against  the  French  ; 
and  though  no  battle  Avas  fought,  his  con- 
duct showed  that  he  had  not  lost  his  ca- 
pacity for  command.  Frederick  began 
his  military  life  when  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  and  was  actively  engaged  until 
thirty-three,  showing  striking  ability  on 
several  occasions,  though  he  began  bad- 
ly, according  to  his  own  admission.  But 
it  was  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  that  his 
fame  as  a  soldier  was  won,  and  that  con- 
test began  when  he  was  in  his  forty-fifth 
year.  He  was  close  upon  forty-six  when 
he  gained  the  Battles  of  Rossbach  and 
Leuthen.  Whatever  opinion  others  may 
entertain  as  to  his  age,  it  is  certain  that 
he  counted  himself  an  old  man  in  those 
days.  Writing  to  the  Marquis  d'Argens, 
a  few  days  before  he  was  forty-eight,  he 
said,  "  In  my  old  age  I  have  come  down 
almost  to  be  a  theatrical  king";  and 
not  two  years  later  he  wrote  to  the  same 
fi'iend,  "I  have  sacrificed  my  youth  to 
my  father,  and  my  manhood  to  my  fa- 
therland. I  think,  therefore,  I  have  ac- 
quired the  right  to  my  old  age."  He 
reckoned  by  trials  and  events,  and  he 
had  gone  through  enough  to  have  aged 
any  man.  Those  were  the  days  when  he 
carried  poison  on  his  person,  in  order 
that,  should  he  be  completely  beaten,  or 
captured,  he  might  not  adorn  Maria 
Theresa's  triumph,  but  end  his  life  "  af- 
ter the  high  Roman  fiishion."  W^hen 
the  question  of  the  Bavarian  succession 
threatened  to  lead  to  another  war  with 
Austria,  Frederick's  action,   though   he 
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was  in  Ms  sixty-seventh  year,  showed,  to 
use  the  homely  language  of  the  English 
soldier  at  St.  Helena  when  Napoleon 
arrived  at  that  famous  watering-place, 
that  he  had  many  campaigns  in  his  bel- 
ly yet.  The  youthful  Emperor,  Joseph 
II.,  would  have  been  no  match  for  the 
old  soldier  of  Liegnitz  and  Zorndorf 

Some  of  Frederick's  best  generals 
were  old  men.  Schwerin,  who  was  kill- 
ed in  the  terrible  Battle  of  Prague,  was 
then  seventy-three,  and  a  soldier  of  great 
reputation.  Sixteen  years  before  he  had 
won  the  Battle  of  Mollwitz,  one  of  the 
most  decisive  actions  of  that  time,  from 
which  Frederick  himself  is  said  to  have 
run  away  in  sheer  fright.  General  Zie- 
then,  perhaps  the  best  of  all  modern 
cavalry- commanders,  was  in  his  fifty- 
eighth  year  when  the  Seven  Years'  War 
began,  and  he  served  through  it  with 
eminent  distinction,  and  most  usefully  to 
his  sovereign.  He  could  not  have  ex- 
hibited more  dash,  if  he  had  been  but 
eight-and-twenty,  instead  of  eight-and- 
fifty,  or  sixty-five,  as  he  was  when  peace 
was  made.  Field-Marshal  Keith,  an  ofli- 
cer  of  great  ability,  was  sixty  when  he 
fell  at  Hochkirchen,  after  a  brilliant 
career. 

American  military  history  is  favorable 
to  old  generals.  Washington  was  in  his 
forty-fourth  year  when  he  assimied  com- 
mand of  the  Revolutionary  armies,  and 
in  his  fiftieth  when  he  took  Yorktown. 
Wayne  and  Greene  were  the  only  two 
of  our  young  generals  of  the  Revolution 
who  showed  decided  fitness  for  great  com- 
mands. Had  Hamilton  served  altogeth- 
er in  the  field,  his  would  have  been  the 
highest  military  name  of  the  war.  The 
absurd  jealousies  that  deprived  Schuyler 
of  command,  in  1777,  alone  prevented 
him  from  standing  next  to  Washington. 
He  was  close  upon  forty-four  when  he 
gave  way  to  Gates,  who  was  forty-nine. 
The  military  reputation  of  both  Schuyler 
and  Hamilton  has  been  most  nobly  main- 
tained by  their  living  descendants.  Wash- 
mgton  was  called  to  the  command  of  the 
American  forces  at  sixty-six,  when  it  was 
supposed  that  the  French  would  attempt 


to  invade  the  United  States,  which  shows 
that  the  Government  of  that  day  had  no 
prejudice  against  old  generals.  General 
Jackson's  great  Louisiana  campaign  was 
conducted  when  he  was  nearly  forty-eight, 
and  he  was,  from  almost  unintermitted  ill- 
ness, older  in  constitution  than  in  years. 
Had  General  Scott  had  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, we  should  have  been  able  to  point 
to  a  young  American  general  equal  to 
any  who  is  mentioned  in  history  ;  but  our 
poverty  forbade  him  an  opportunity  in 
war  worthy  of  his  genius.  It  "  froze  the 
genial  current  of  his  soul."  As  a  veter- 
an leader,  he  was  most  brilhantly  distin- 
guished. He  was  in  his  sixty-first  year 
when  he  set  out  on  his  memorable  Mex- 
ican campaign,  which  was  an  unbroken 
sei'ies  of  grand  operations  and  splendid 
victories,  such  as  are  seldom  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  war.  The  weight  of 
years  had  no  efiect  on  that  magnificent 
mind.  Of  him,  as  it  was  of  Carnot,  it 
can  be  said  that  he  organized  victoiy, 
and  made  it  permanent.  His  deeds  were 
all  the  greater  because  of  the  feeble  sup- 
port he  received  from  his  Government. 
Like  Wellington,  In  some  of  his  cam- 
paigns, he  had  to  find  within  himself  the 
resources  which  were  denied  him  by  bad 
ministers.  General  Taylor  was  In  his 
sixty-second  year  when  the  Mexican  War 
began,  and  In  less  than  a  year  he  won 
the  Battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vista.  He, 
too,  was  badly  supported.  The  Secession 
War  has  been  conducted  by  elderly  or 
middle-aged  men.  General  Lee,  whom 
the  world  holds  to  have  displayed  the 
most  ability  In  It,  Is  about  fifty-six.  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  Is  forty-four,  and  Gener- 
al Grant  forty-two.  Stonewall  Jackson 
died  at  thirty-seven.  General  Banks  is 
forty -eight,  General  Hooker  forty -five, 
General  Beauregard  forty-six.  General 
Bragg  forty-nine.  General  Burnside  for- 
ty. General  Gillmore  thirty-nine.  Gen- 
eral Franklin  forty-one.  General  Magra- 
dcr  fifty -three.  General  Meade  forty- 
eight,  General  Schuyler  Hamilton  forty- 
two,  General  Charles  S.  Hamilton  for- 
ty, and  General  Foster  forty.     General 
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Lander,  a  man  of  great  promise,  died  in 
his  fortieth  year.  General  Kearney  was 
killed  at  forty-seven,  and  General  Ste- 
vens at  forty-five.  General  Sickles  "was 
in  Ills  forty-first  year  Avhen  he  was  wound- 
ed at  Gettysburg,  and  General  Reno  was 
thirty-seven  when  he  died  so  bravely  at 
South  Mountain.  General  Pemberton  lost 
Yicksburg  at  forty-five.  General  T.  W. 
Sherman  is  forty -six,  and  General  W. 
T.  Sherman  forty-four.  General  McClel- 
lan  was  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  when  he  as- 
sumed command  at  Washington  in  1861. 
General  Lyon  had  not  completed  the 
first  month  of  his  forty-third  year  when 
he  fell  at  Wilson's  Creek.  General  Mc- 
Dowell was  in  his  forty-third  year  when 
he  failed  at  Bull  Run,  in  consequence  of 
the  coming  up  of  General  Joe  Johnston, 
who  was  fifty -one.  General  Keyes  is 
fifty -three.  General  Kelley  fifty  -  seven, 
General  Kng  forty,  and  General  Pope 
forty-one.  General  A.  S.  Johnston  was 
fifty-nine  when  he  was  killed  at  Shiloh. 


General  Halleck  is  forty-eight.  General 
Longstreet  is  foi-ty.  The  best  of  the 
Southern  cavalry -leaders  was  General 
Ashby,  who  was  killed  at  thirty  -  eight. 
General  Stuart  is  twenty-nine.  On  our 
side,  General  Stanley  is  thirty,  General 
Pleasonton  forty,  and  General  AvereU 
about  thirty.  General  Phelps  is  fifty- 
one,  General  Polk  fifty -eight.  General 
S.  Cooper  sixty-eight.  General  J.  Cooper 
fifty-four,  and  General  Blunt  thirty-eight 
The  list  might  be  much  extended,  but 
very  few  young  men  would  be  found  in 
It,  —  or  very  few  old  men,  either.  The 
best  of  our  leaders  are  men  who  have 
either  passed  beyond  middle  life,  or  who 
may  be  said  to  be  In  the  enjoyment  of 
that  stage  of  existence.  It  Is  so,  too,  with 
the  Rebels.  K  the  war  does  not  afford 
many  facts  in  support  of  the  position  that 
old  generals  are  very  useful,  neither  does 
It  afford  many  to  be  quoted  by  those  who 
hold  that  the  history  of  heroism  is  the  his- 
tory of  youth. 


THE   WRECK  OF   RIVERMOUTH.* 

[1657.] 

Rivermouth  Rocks  are  fair  to  see, 

By  dawn  or  sunset  shone  across. 
When  the  ebb  of  the  sea  has  left  them  free 

To  dry  their  fringes  of  gold-green  moss  : 
For  there  the  river  comes  winding  down     ■ 
From  salt  sea-meadows  and  uplands  brown, 
And  waves  on  the  outer  rocks  afoam 
Shout  to  its  waters,  "  Welcome  home  !  " 


And  fair  are  the  sunny  Isles  in  view 

East  of  the  grisly  Head  of  the  Boar, 
And  Agamenticus  lifts  its  blue 

Disk  of  a  cloud  the  w'qodlands  o'er  ; 

*  See  Norfolk  County  Records,  1657;  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  No. 
II.  p.  192.  The  moral  lapse  of  the  first  minister  of  Hampton  at  the  age  of  fourscore  is  referred 
to  in  the  third  number  of  the  same  periodical.  Goody  Cole,  the  Hampton  witch,  was  twice  im- 
prisoned for  the  alleged  practice  of  her  arts. 
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its  granite  bottom  visiblfe^at  the  deptli  of  up  against  the  very  press  whence  it  was 

a  hundred  feet,  its  banks  a'  celestial  gar-  wrung.    Here,  virtually  at  the  end  of  our 

den,  lying  in  a  basin  thirty-five  miles  long  overland  journey,  since  our  feet  pressed 

by  ten  wide,  and  nearly  seven  thousand  the  green  borders  of  the  Golden  State, 

feet  above  the  Pacific  level.     Geography  we  sat  down  to  rest,  feeling  that  one  short 

has  no  superior  to  this  glorious  sea,  this  hour,  one  little  league,  had  translated  us 

chalice  of  divine  cloud- wine  held  sublimely  oij.t  of  the  infernal  world  into  heaven. 


O^  PICKET  DUTY. 

Within  a  green  and  shadowy  wood, 
Circled  with  spring,  alone  I  stood : 
The  nook  was  peaceful,  fan-,  and  good. 

The  wild-plum  blossoms  lured  the  bees. 
The  birds  sang  madly  in  the  trees. 
Magnolia-scents  were  on  the  breeze. 

All  else  was  silent ;  but  the  ear 
Caught  sounds  of  distant  bugle  clear, 
And  heard  the  bullets  whistle  near,  — 

When  from  the  winding  river's  shore 
The  Rebel  guns  began  to  roar. 
And  ours  to  answer,  thundering  o'er ; 

And  echoed  fi'om  the  wooded  hiU, 

Repeated  and  repeated  still. 

Through  all  my  soul  they  seemed  to  thrill. 

For,  as  their  rattling  storm  awoke, 
And  loud  and  fast  the  discord  broke, 
In  rude  and  trenchant  words  they  spoke. 

"  We  hate  J  "  boomed  fiercely  o'er  the  tide ; 
"  We  fear  not ! "  fi-om  the  other  side  ; 
"  We  strike  I  "  the  Rebel  guns  rephed. 

Quick  roared  our  answer,  "  We  defend ! " 
"  Our  rights  !  "  the  battle-sounds  contend  ; 
"  The  rights  of  all  !  "  we  answer  send. 

"  We  conquer  !"  rolled  across  the  wave ; 
"  We  persevere  ! "  our  answer  gave  ; 
"  Our  chivalry  I "  they  wildly  rave. 
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"  Ours  are  the  brave  !  "     "  Be  ours  tlie  free  1 " 
"  Be  ours  the  slave,  the  masters  we  !  " 
"  On  U3  their  blood  no  more  shall  be  ! " 

As  when  some  magic  word  is  spoken, 
By  which  a  wizard  spell  is  broken, 
There  was  a  silence  at  that  token. 

The  wild  birds  dared  once  more  to  sing, 
I  heard  the  pine-bough's  whispering, 
And  trickhng  of  a  silver  spring. 

Then,  crashing  forth  with  smoke  and  din, 
Once  more  the  rattling  sounds  begin, 
Our  iron  lips  roll  forth,  "  We  win  !  " 

And  dull  and  wavering  in  the  gale 
That  rushed  in  gusts  across  the  vale 
Came  back  the  faint  reply,  "  We  fail  !  " 

And  then  a  word,  both  stern  and  sad, 

From  throat  of  huge  Columbiad,  — 

"  BHnd  fools  and  traitors  !  ye  are  mad  ! " 

Again  the  Rebel  answer  came, 
Muffled  and  slow,  as  if  in  shame, — 
"  All,  all  is  lost  I "  in  smoke  and  flame. 

Now  bold  and  strong  and  stern  as  Fate 
The  Union  guns  sound  forth,  "  We  wait !  " 
Faint  comes  the  distant  cry,  "  Too  late  !  " 

"  Return  !  return  !  "  our  cannon  said ; 

And,  as  the  smoke  rolled  overhead, 

"  We  dare  not !  "  was  the  answer  dread. 

Then  came  a  sound,  both  loud  and  clear, 
A  godlike  word  of  hope  and  cheer,  — 
"  Forgiveness  !  "  echoed  far  and  near ; 

As  when  beside  some  death-bed  still 
We  watch,  and  wait  God's  solemn  will, 
A  blue-bii-d  warbles  his  soft  trill. 

I  clenched  my  teeth  at  that  blest  word, 
And,  angry,  muttered,  "  Not  so.  Lord  ! 
The  only  answer  is  the  sword  ! " 

I  thought  of  Shiloh's  tainted  air, 

Of  Richmond's  prisons,  foul  and  bare. 

And  murdered  heroes,  young  and  fair,  — 
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Of  block  and  lash  and  overseer, 
And  dark,  mild  faces  pale  with  fear, 
Of  baying  hell-hounds  panting  near. 

But  then  the  gentle  story  told 
My  childhood,  in  the  days  of  old, 
Rang  out  its  lessons  manifold. 

O  prodigal,  and  lost !  arise 

And  read  the  "welcome  blest  that  lies 

In  a  kind  Father's  patient  eyes  I 

Thy  elder  brother  grudges  not 

The  lost  and  found  should  share  his  lot, 

And  wrong  in  concord  be  forgot. 

Thus  mused  I,  as  the  hours  went  by, 
Till  the  relieving  guard  drew  nigh, 
And  then  was  challenge  and  reply. 

And  as  I  hastened  back  to  line. 

It  seemed  an  omen  half  divine 

That  "  Concord  "  was  the  countersign. 


OUR  PROGRESSIVE   INDEPENDENCE.  (V 

O^  lO.  H#Cov|.,^  - 

It  is  among  the  possibilities  of  the  far-reaching  in  its  anticipations  as  it  is 
future,  that,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  deep-rooted  in  its  recollections.  Quan- 
United  States  of  America  shall  become  turn  radice  in  Tartara,  tantum  vertice 
to  England  what  England  has  become  to  ad  auras,  —  if  we  may  invert  the  poet's 
Saxony.  We  cannot  be  sure,  it  is  true,  words.  An  American  millionnaire  may 
that  the  mother-country  will  live,  a  pros-  be  anxious  about  the  condition  of  his 
perous  and  independent  kingdom,  to  see  grandchildren,  but  a  peer  whose  ancestors 
the  full  maturity  of  her  gigantic  offspring,  came  in  with  the  Conqueror  looks  ahead 
We  have  no  right  to  assume  it  as  a  mat-  at  least  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
ter  of  course,  that  the  Western  Autocracy  century.  The  royal  astrologers  have  cast 
will  fill  up,  unbroken,  the  outline  traced  the  horoscope  of  the  nationahty  born  be- 
for  it  by  Nature  and  history.  But  Eng-  neath  the  evening-star,  and  report  it  as 
land,  forced  as  her  civilization  must  be  being  ominous  for  that  which  finds  its  na- 
considered  ever  since  the  Conquest,  has  tivity  in  the  House  of  Leo. 
a  reasonable  chance  for  another  vigorous  Every  dynasty  sees  a  natural  enemy 
century,  and  the  Union,  the  present  storm  in  a  self-  governing  state.  Its  dread  of 
once  weathered,  does  not  ask  a  longer  that  enemy  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
time  than  this  to  become,  according  to  the  amount  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  its  own 
prediction  of  the  London  "  Times,"  the  people.  Freedom  is  the  ferment  of  Free- 
master-power  of  the  planet.  dom.  The  moistened  sponge  drinks  up 
The  class  that  guides  the  destinies  of  water  greedily ;  the  dry  one  sheds  it.  Rus- 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  is  sia  has  no  popular  legislation,  and  her 
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Emperor  almost,  perhaps  quite,  loves  us. 
England  boasts  of  her  freeborn  people, 
and  her  governing  class,  to  say  the  least, 
does  not  love  us. 

An  unexpected  accident  of  situation 
startled  us  by  the  revelation  of  a  secret 
which  had  been,  on  the  whole,  very  well 
kept.  No  play  of  mirrors  in  a  story,  no 
falling  of  a  screen  in  a  comedy,  no  flash 
of  stage-lightning  in  a  melodrama,  ever 
betrayed  a  lover's  or  a  murderer's  hidden 
thought  and  purpose  more  strikingly  than 
the  over -hasty  announcement  that  the 
Union  was  broken  into  warring  fi-ag- 
ments,  never  again  to  be  joined  together, 
unveiled  the  cherished  hope  of  its  Old- 
World  enemies.  The  whispers  of  expect- 
ant heirs  at  the  opening  of  a  miser's 
will  are  decorous  and  respectful,  compar- 
ed to  the  chuckle  of  the  leading  English 
social  and  political  organ  and  its  echoes, 
when  the  bursting  of  the  Republican 
"  bubble  "  was  proclaimed  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  the  hour  was  thought  to 
have  come  when  the  "  Disunited  States  " 
could  be  held  up  as  a  spectacle  to  the 
people  of  Europe.  A  Te  Deum  in  West- 
minster Abbey  would  hardly  have  added 
emphasis  to  the  expression  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
the  upper  classes. 

If  the  comparative  prudence  of  the 
British  Government  had  not  tempered 
this  exultant  movement,  the  hopes  of 
civilization  would  have  been  blasted  by 
such  a  war  as  it  is  sickening  to  think  of: 
England  in  alliance  with  an  empire  try- 
ing to  spread  and  perpetuate  Slavery  as 
its  very  principle  of  life,  against  a  people 
whose  watchwords  were  freedom,  educa- 
tion, and  the  dignity  of  labor.  If  the 
silent  masses  of  the  British  people  had 
not  felt  that  our  cause  was  theirs,  there 
would  have  been  no  saying  how  far  the 
passionate  desire  to  see  their  predictions 
made  facts  might  have  led  the  proud 
haters  of  popular  government. 

Between  these  two  forces  the  British 
Cabinet  has  found  a  diagonal  which  has 
met  with  the  usual  success  of  compromis- 
es. The  aristocracy,  which  very  natural- 
ly wishes  to  see  the  Union  divided,  is  in 


a  fair  way  of  being  di.4appointed,  because, 
as  its  partisans  may  claim,  England  did 
not  force  herself  into  our  quarrel.  That 
portion  of  the  middling  classes  which 
could  not  tolerate  the  thought  of  a  Slave 
Empire  has  been  compelled  to  witness 
a  deliberate  exposure  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world  of  the  hollowness  of  those 
philanthropic  pretensions  which  have  been 
so  long  the  boast  of  British  patriots.  The 
people  of  the  Union,  who  expected  mor- 
al support  and  universal  indignant  re- 
pudiation of  the  slaveholding  Rebel  con- 
spiracy, have  been  disgusted  and  oflfend- 
ed.  The  Rebels,  who  supposed  Great 
Britain,  and  perhaps  France  also,  would 
join  them  in  a  war  which  was  vu-tually 
a  crusade  against  free  institutions,  have 
been  stung  into  a  second  paroxysm  of 
madness.  Western  Europe  failed  us  in 
the  storm  ;  it  leaves  them  in  the  moment 
of  shipwreck. 

The  recent  action  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  persuasive  influence 
of  Mr.  Seward's  polite  representation, 
that  instant  hostilities  would  be  sure  to 
follow,  if  England  did  not  keep  her  iron 
pirates  at  home,  has  improved  somewhat 
the  tone  of  Northern  feeling  towards  her. 
The  late  neighborly  office  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government,  in  warning  us  of  the 
conspiracy  to  free  our  prisoners,  has  pro- 
duced a  very  favorable  impression,  so 
far  as  the  effect  of  a  single  act  is  felt  in 
striking  the  balance  of  a  long  account. 

We  can,  therefore,  examine  some  of 
our  relations  with  Great  Britain  in  a  bet- 
ter temper  now  than  we  could  do  some 
months  ago,  when  we  never  went  to  sleep 
without  thinking  that  before  morning  we 
might  be  shelled  out  of  om-  beds  by  a  fleet 
of  British  iron-clad  steamers.  But  though 
we  have  been  soothed,  and  in  some  meas- 
ure conciliated,  by  the  change  referred 
to,  there  is  no  such  thing  possible  as  re- 
turning to  the  status  quj  ante  helium. 
We  can  never  feel  in  all  respects  to 
England  as  we  felt  of  old.  This  is  a 
fact  which  finds  expression  in  so  many 
forms  that  it  is  natural  to  wish  to  see 
how  deep  it  lies  :  whether  it  is  an  effect 
of  accidental  misunderstanding  and  col 
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lision  of  interests,  or  whether  it  is  be- 
cause the  events  of  the  last  few  years 
have  served  to  bring  to  hght  the  organic, 
inherent,  and  irreconcilable  antagonism 
of  the  two  countries. 

We  are  all  of  us  in  the  habit  of  using 
words  so  carelessly,  that  it  will  help  us 
to  limit  their  vagueness  as  here  employ- 
ed. We  speak  of  "  England"  for  Great 
Britain,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Ire- 
land is  but  a  reluctant  alien  she  drags  af- 
ter her,  and  Scotland  only  her  most  thriv- 
ing province.  We  are  not  surprised, 
for  instance,  when  "  Blackwood  "  echoes 
the  abusive  language  of  the  metropolitan 
journals,  for  it  is  only  as  a  village-cur 
joins  the  hounds  that  pass  in  full  cry. 
So,  when  we  talk  of  "  the  attitude  of 
England,"  we  have  a  tolerably  defined 
idea,  made  up  of  the  collective  aspect  of 
the  unsympathetic  Government,  of  the 
mendacious  and  insolent  press,  of  the  mer- 
cenary trading  allies  of  the  Rebels,  of 
the  hostile  armaments  which  have  sailed 
from  British  ports,  of  the  undisguised  en- 
mity of  many  of  her  colonists,  neighbors 
of  the  North  as  well  as  neighbors  of  the 
South ;  aU  of  which  shape  themselves  into 
an  image  having  very  much  the  look  of 
representing  the  nation, — certainly  much 
more  the  look  of  it  than  the  sum  of  all 
those  manifestations  which  indicate  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  the  North. 

The  attitude  of  England,  then,  has 
been  such,  since  the  Rebellion  began,  as 
to  alienate  much  of  the  affection  still  re- 
maining among  us  for  the  mother-coun- 
try. It  has  gone  far  towards  finishing 
that  process  of  separation  of  the  child 
from  the  parent  which  two  centuries  of 
exile  and  two  long  wars  had  failed  to  com- 
plete. But,  looking  at  the  matter  more 
clearly,  we  shall  find  that  our  causes  of 
complaint  must  be  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  classes  of 
the  British  people. 

The  Government  has  carefully  meas- 
ured out  to  us,  in  most  cases  certainly, 
strict,  technical  justice.  It  could  not  well 
do  otherwise,  for  it  knows  the  force  of 
precedents.  But  we  have  an  unpleas- 
ing  sense  that  our  due,  as  an  ally  and 


a  Christian  nation,  striving  against  an 
openly  proclaimed  heathen  conspiracy, 
has  been  paid  us  grudgingly,  tardily, 
sparingly,  while  our  debt,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Rebel  emissaries,  has  been  extort- 
ed fiercely,  swiftly,  and  to  the  last  far- 
thing. We  have  recognized  a  change,  it 
is  true,  ever  since  Earl  Russell  gave  the 
hint  that  our  cause  was  more  popular 
in  England  than  that  of  the  South.  We 
have  gratefully  accepted  the  friendly  acts 
already  alluded  to.  Better  late  than  not 
at  all.  But  the  past  cannot  be  undone. 
British  "  neutrahty  "  has  strengthened 
the  arms  that  have  been  raised  against 
our  national  hfe,  and  winged  the  bloody 
messengers  that  have  desolated  our  house- 
holds. Still,  every  act  of  justice  which 
has  even  a  show  of  good -will  in  it  is 
received  only  too  graciously  by  a  people 
which  has  known  what  it  is  to  be  desert- 
ed by  its  friends  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Whatever  be  the  motives  of  the  altered 
course  of  the  British  Government,  —  an 
awakened  conscience,  or  a  series  of  "  Fed- 
eral "  successes,  —  Mr.  Sumner's  argu- 
ments, or  General  Gillmore's  long-range 
practice,  —  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
statistics  of  Slavery,  or  of  the  lists  of 
American  iron-clad  steamers,  —  we  wel- 
come it  at  once ;  we  take  the  offered 
hand,  if  not  with  warm  pressure,  at  least 
with  decent  courtesy.  We  only  regret 
that  forbearance  and  good  offices,  and  that 
moral  influence  which  would  have  been 
almost  as  important  as  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance,  had  not  come  before 
the  flower  of  our  youth  was  cut  down  in 
the  battle-field,  and  mourning  and  mis- 
ery had  entered  half  the  families  of  the 
land. 

The  British  aristocracy,  with  all  its 
dependent  followers,  cannot  help  being 
against  us.  The  bearing  which  our  suc- 
cess would  have  on  its  interests  is  obvious 
enough,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  opens  its  eyes 
to  the  remote  consequences  which  will 
be  likely  to  flow  from  the  continued  and 
prosperous  existence  of  the  regenerated, 
self-governing  Union.  The  privileged 
classes  feel  to  our  labor-  and  money- 
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saving  political  machinery  just  as  the 
hand-weavers  felt  to  the  inventor  and  in- 
troducers of  the  power-loom.  The  sim- 
ple fact  is,  that,  if  a  great  nation  like  ours 
can  govern  itself,  they  are  not  needed, 
and  Nobility  has  a  nightmare  of  Jews 
going  about  the  streets  with  half  a  dozen 
coronets  on  their  heads,  one  over  another, 
like  so  many  old  beavers.  What  can  we 
expect  of  the  law- spinning  heir-loom 
owners,  but  that  they  should  wish  to  break 
this  new-fangled  machine,  and  extermi- 
nate its  contrivers  ?  The  right  to  defend 
its  life  is  the  claim  of  everything  that 
lives,  and  we  must  not  lose  our  temper 
because  the  representatives  of  an  hered- 
itary ruling  class  wish  to  preserve  those 
privileges  which  are  their  very  existence, 
nor  because  they  have  foresight  enough 
to  know,  that,  if  the  Western  Continent 
i*emains  the  seat  of  a  vast,  thriving,  irre- 
sistible, united  republic,  the  days  of  their 
life,  as  an  order,  are  numbered. 

"  The  people"  as  Mr.  Motley  has  said, 
in  one  of  his  official  letters,  "  everywhere 
sympathize  with  us  ;  for  they  know  that 
our  cause  is  that  of  free  institutions,  — 
that  our  struggle  Is  that  of  the  people 
against  an  oligarchy."  We  have  evi- 
dence that  this  is  partially  true  of  the 
British  people.  But  we  know  also  how 
much  they  are  influenced  by  their  polit- 
ical and  social  superiors,  and  we  know, 
too,  what  base  influences  have  been  long 
at  work  to  corrupt  their  judgment  and 
inflame  their  prejudices.  We  have  too 
often  had  occasion  to  see  that  the  mid- 
dle classes  had  been  reached  by  the  pas- 
sions of  their  superiors,  or  infected  by  the 
poison  instilled  by  traitorous  emissaries. 
We  have  been  struck  with  this  particu- 
larly in  some  of  the  British  colonies.  It 
is  the  livid  gleam  of  a  reflected  hatred 
they  shed  upon  us ;  but  the  angle  of  re- 
flection is  equal  to  the  angle  of  Incidence, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  the  British  Inhab- 
itants of  an  African  cape  or  of  a  West- 
India  islet  would  not  have  presumed  to 
sv^mpathlze  with  the  Rebels,  unless  they 
had  known  that  it  was  respectable.  If  not 
fashionable,  to  do  so  at  home.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  painful  illustrations  of  the  Influ- 


ence of  a  privileged  class  that  the  opin- 
ions and  prejudices  and  Interests  of  the 
English  aristocracy  should  have  been  so 
successfully  imposed  upon  a  large  portion 
of  the  people,  for  whom  the  North  was 
fighting  over  again  the  battles  of  that 
long  campaign  Avhich  will  never  end  un- 
til the  rightful  Sovereigns  have  dispos- 
sessed the  whole  race  of  Pretenders. 

The  effect  of  this  course  on  the  part  of 
the  mother-country  has  been  like  that  of 
harsh  treatment  upon  children  generally. 
It  chills  their  affections,  lessens  their  re- 
spect for  the  parental  authority.  Inter- 
rupts their  friendly  intercourse,  and  per- 
haps drives  them  from  the  family-man- 
sion. But  it  cannot  destroy  the  ties  of 
blood  and  the  recollections  of  the  past. 
It  cannot  deprive  the  "  old  home  "  of  Its 
charm.  If  there  has  been  but  a  single 
member  of  the  family  beneath  its  roof 
who  has  remained  faithful  and  kind,  all 
grateful  memories  will  cluster  about  that 
one,  though  the  hearts  of  the  rest  were 
hard  as  the  nether  millstone. 

The  soil  of  England  ■  will  always  be 
dearer  to  us  of  English  descent  than  any 
except  our  own.  The  Englishman  will 
always  be  more  like  one  of  ourselves  than 
any  "  foreigner  "  can  be.  We  shall  nev- 
er cease  to  feel  the  tenderest  regard  for 
those  Englishmen  who  have  stood  by  us 
like  brothers  in  the  day  of  trial.  They 
have  hardly  guessed  in  our  old  home  how 
sacred  to  us  is  the  little  island  from  which 
our  fathers  were  driven  into  the  wilder- 
ness,—  not  saying,  with  the  Separatists, 
"  Farewell,  Babylon  !  farewell,  Rome  ! " 
but  "  Farewell,  dear  England  !  "  At 
that  fearful  thought  of  the  invasion  of 
her  shores,  —  a  thought  which  rises  among 
the  spectral  possibilities  of  the  future,  — 
we  seem  to  feel  a  dull  aching  in  the  bones 
of  our  forefathers  that  lie  beneath  her 
green  turf,  as  old  soldiers  feel  pain  in  the 
limbs  they  have  left  long  years  ago  on 
the  battle-field. 

But  hard  treatment  often  proves  the 
most  useful  kind  of  discipline.  One 
good  effect,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
that  will  arise  from  the  harsh  conduct  of 
England,  will  be  the  promotion  of  our  in- 
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tellectual  and  moral  independence.  "VYe 
declared  our  political  independence  a 
good  while  ago,  but  this  "was  as  a  small 
dividend  is  declared  on  a  great  debt.  We 
owed  a  great  deal  more  to  posterity  than 
to  insure  its  freedom  from  political  shack- 
les. The  American  republic  was  to  be 
emancipated  from  every  Old-World  pre- 
judice that  might  stand  in  the  way  of 
its  entire  fulness  of  development  accord- 
ing to  its  own  law,  which  is  in  many  ways 
different  from  any  precedent  furnished  by 
the  earlier  forms  of  civilization.  There 
were  numerous  difficulties  in  the  way. 
The  American  talked  the  language  of 
England,  and  found  a  literature  ready- 
made  to  his  hands.  He  brought  his  relig- 
ion with  him,  shaped  under  English  influ- 
ences, whether  he  called  himself  Dissent- 
er or  not.  He  dispensed  justice  accord- 
ing to  the  common  law  of  England.  His 
public  assemblies  were  guided  by  Parlia- 
mentary usage.  His  commerce  and  in- 
dustry had  been  so  long  in  tutelage  that 
both  required  long  exercise  before  they 
could  know  their  own  capacities. 

The  mother-country  held  her  Ameri- 
can colonies  as  bound  to  labor  for  her 
profit,  not  their  own,  just  as  an  artisan 
claims  the  whole  time  of  his  apprentice. 
If  we  think  the  policy  of  England  towards 
America  in  the  year  1863  has  been  pure- 
ly selfish,  looking  solely  to  her  own  inter- 
est, without  any  regard  to  the  principles 
involved  in  our  struggle,  let  us  look  back 
and  see  whether  it  was  any  different  in 
1763,  or  in  1663.  If  her  policy  has  been 
uniform  at  these  three  periods,  it  is  time 
,  for  us  to  have  learned  our  lesson. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  year 
1663,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
to  monopolize  the  Colonial  trade  for  Eng- 
land, for  the  sake,  as  its  preamble  stated, 
"  of  keeping  them  [the  Colonies]  in  a 
firmer  dependence  upon  it,  and  render- 
ing them  yet  more  beneficial  and  advan- 
tageous unto  it,  in  the  further  employ- 
ment and  increase  of  English  shipping 
and  seamen,  vent  of  English  woollens 
and  other  manufactures  and  commodi- 
ties," etc.     This  act  had,  of  course,  the 


effect  of  increasing  and  perpetuating  the 
naturally  close  dependence  of  the  Colo- 
nies on  the  mother-country  for  most  of 
the  products  of  industry.  But  in  an  in- 
fant community  the  efl'ect  of  such  re- 
strictions would  be  little  felt,  and  it  re- 
quired another  centurj''  before  an  exten- 
sion of  the  same  system  was  publicly  rec- 
ognized as  being  a  robbery  of  the  child 
by  the  parent.  To  show  how  far  the 
system  was  carried,  and  what  was  the  ef- 
fect on  the  public  mind  of  a  course  found- 
ed in  pure,  and,  as  it  proved,  short-sight- 
ed selfishness,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
call some  of  the  details  which  help  to  ac- 
count for  the  sudden  change  at  last  in 
the  disposition  of  the  Colonists. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  tenth 
of  February,  1763,  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween England  and  France,  as  the  lead- 
ing powers,  was  signed  at  Paris.  This 
was  no  sooner  arranged  than  the  Minis- 
try began  that  system  of  Colonial  taxa- 
tion which  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  denounced  as  tending  to 
give  the  Crown  and  Ministers  "  an  abso- 
lute and  uncontrollable  power  of  raising 
money  upon  the  people,  which  by  the 
wise  Constitution  of  Great  Britain  is  and 
can  be  only  lodged  with  safety  in  the 
legislature."  Part  and  parcel  of  this 
system  was  that  comprehensive  scheme 
of  tyranny  by  means  of  which  England 
attempted  to  secure  the  perpetual  indus- 
trial dependence  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies, the  principle  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready seen  openly  avowed  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  of  1663,  a  hundred  years  ear- 
lier. 

It  was  her  fixed  policy,  as  is  well 
known,  to  keep  her  skilled  artisans  at 
home,  and  to  discourage  as  far  as  possi- 
ble all  manufactm-es  in  the  Colonies.  By 
diiferent  statutes,  passed  in  successive 
reigns,  persons  enticing  artificers  into 
foreign  countries  incur  the  penalty  of 
five  hundred  pounds  and  twelve  months' 
imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  and  of 
one  thousand  pounds  and  two  years'  im- 
prisonment for  the  second  offence.  If 
the  workmen  did  not  return  within  six 
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montlis  after  warning,  they  were  to  be 
deemed  aliens,  forfeit  all  their  lauds 
and  goods,  and  be  incapable  of  receiving 
any  legacy  or  gift.  A  similar  penalty 
was  laid  so  late  as  the  reign  of  George 
m.  upon  any  person  contracting  with 
or  endeavoring  to  persuade  any  artificer 
concerned  in  printing  calicoes,  cottons, 
muslins,  or  linens,  or  preparing  any  tools 
for  such  manufacture,  to  go  out  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  same  jealousy  of  the  Colonies,  lest 
they  should  by  their  success  in  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  industry  interfere  with 
the  home  monopoly,  shows  itself  in  vari- 
ous other  forms.  There  was,  natiu-ally 
enough,  a  special  sensitivene^  to  the 
practice  of  the  art  of  printing.  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros,  when  he  came  out  as  Grov- 
ernor  of  the  Northern  Colonies,  was  in- 
structed "  to  allow  of  no  printing-press  "' ; 
and  Lord  Effingham,  on  his  appointment 
to  the  government  of  Virginia,  was  di- 
rected "  to  allow  no  person  to  use  a  print- 
ing-press on  any  occasion  whatever." 

The  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations 
made  a  report,  in  1731,  to  the  British 
Parliament  concerning  the  "  trades  car- 
ried on,  and  manufactures  set  up,  in  the 
Colonies,"  in  which  it  is  recommended 
that  •'  some  expedient  be  fallen  upon  to 
direct  the  thoughts  of  the  Colonists  from 
undertakings  of  this  kind  ;  so  much  the 
rather,  because  these  manufactm'es  in 
process  of  time  may  be  carried  on  in  a 
greater  degree,  unless  an  early  stop  be 
put  to  their  progress." 

In  one  of  Franklin's  papers,  published 
in  London  in  1 768,  are  enumerated  some 
instances  of  the  way  in  which  the  Colo- 
nists were  actually  interfered  with  by 
legislation. 

•'  Iron  is  to  be  found  everywhere  in 
America,  and  beaver  are  the  natural 
produce  of  that  country  :  hats  and  nails 
and  steel  are  wanted  there  as  well  as 
here.  It  is  of  no  importance  to  the  com- 
mon wel&re  of  the  empire  whether  a 
Bubject  of  the  king  gets  his  living  by 
making  hats  on  this  or  on  that  side  of 
the  water.  Tet  the  hatters  of  England 
have  prevailed  to  obtain  an  act  in  their 


own  favor  restraining  that  manufacture 
in  America,  in  order  to  oblige  the  -Amer- 
icans to  send  their  beaver  to  England  to 
be  manufactm-ed,  and  purchase  back  the 
hats,  loaded  with  the  charges  of  a  doub- 
le transportation.  In  the  same  manner 
have  a  few  nail-makers,  and  a  still  small- 
er body  of  steel-makers,  (perhaps  there 
are  not  half  a  dozen  of  these  in  England,) 
prevailed  totally  to  forbid,  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  erecting  of  slitting-mills 
or  steel  -  furnaces  in  America,  that  the 
Americans  may  be  obliged  to  take  all 
their  nails  for  their  buildings.  And  steel 
for  their  tools,  fix)m  these  artificers,"  etc. 

"It  is  an  idle  argument  in  the  Amer- 
icans," said  Governor  Pownall,  "  when 
they  talk  of  setting  up  manufactures  ybr 
trade ;  but  it  would  be  equally  injudi- 
cious in  Government  here  to  force  any 
measure  that  may  render  the  manufac- 
tm-iug  for  home  consumption  an  object  of 
prudence,  or  even  of  pique,  in  the  Amer- 
icans." 

The  matemjil  Government  pressed  this 
matter  a  littie  too  fast  and  too  far.  The 
Colonists  became  piqued  at  last,  and  re- 
solved, in  1764,  not  to  purchase  English 
stuffs  for  clothing,  but  to  use  articles  of 
domestic  manufacture  as  far  as  possible. 
Boston,  always  a  ringleader  in  these  mis- 
chiefs, diminished  her  consumption  of 
British  merchandise  ten  thousand  pounds 
and  more  in  this  one  year.  The  Har- 
vard-College youth  rivalled  the  neigh- 
boring town  in  their  patriotic  self-sacri- 
fice, and  the  whole  graduating  class  of 
1770,  with  the  names  of  Hutchinson,  Sal- 
tonstall,  and  Winthrop  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  appeared  at  Commencement  in  black 
cloth  of  home-manufacture.  This  act  of 
defiance  only  illustrates  more  forcibly  the 
almost  complete  dependence  of  Colonial 
industry  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
the  effect  of  a  policy  which  looked  upon 
the  Colonies  with  no  reference  to  any 
other  consideration  than  the  immediate 
profit  to  be  derived  fi-om  them. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  hard  meas- 
ures employed  by  England  to  cripple 
the  development  of  the  Colonies  in  every 
direction,  except  such  as  might  be  prof- 
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itable  to  herself,  it  was  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  root  out  their  affection  for  the 
mother -country.  Pownall,  who  was  in 
this  country  from  1753  to  1761,  succes- 
sively Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  New  Jersey,  and 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  gives  us 
the  most  ample  testimony  on  this  point. 
His  words  are  so  strong  that  none  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  picture  he 
draws  of  a  people  who  ten  years  later 
were  in  open  revolt  against  the  home 
authorities. 

"  The  duty  of  a  colony  is  affection  for 
the  mother-country :  here  I  may  affirm, 
that,  in  whatever  form  and  temper  this 
affection  can  lie  in  the  human  breast,  in 
that  form,  by  the  deepest  and  most  per- 
manent impression,  it  ever  did  lie  in  the 
breast  of  the  American  people.  They 
have  no  other  idea  of  this  country  [Eng- 
land] than  as  their  home ;  they  have  no 
other  word  by  which  to  express  it,  and, 
till  of  late,  it  has  constantly  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  of  home.  That 
powerful  affection,  the  love  of  our  native 
country,  which  operates  in  every  heart, 
operates  in  this  people  towards  England, 
which  they  consider  as  their  native  coun- 
try ;  nor  is  this  a  mere  passive  impres- 
sion, a  mere  opinion  in  speculation,  —  it 
has  been  wrought  up  in  them  to  a  vigi- 
lant and  active  zeal  for  the  service  of 
this  country." 

And  Franklin's  testimony  confirms  that 
of  the  English  Governor. 

"  The  true  loyalists,"  he  says,  "  were 
the  people  of  America  against  whom  the 
royalists  of  England  acted.  No  people 
were  ever  known  more  truly  loyal,  and 

universally  so,  to  their  sovereigns 

They  were  affectionate  to  the  people  of 
England,  zealous  and  forward  to  assist 
in  her  wars,  by  voluntary  contributions 
of  men  and  money,  even  beyond  their 
proportion." 

Such  was  the  people  whose  love  and 
obedience  the  greedy  and  grasping  pol- 
icy of  the  British  Government  threw 
away,  never  to  be  regained.  The  Revo- 
lution came  at  last,  and  the  people  reck- 
oned up  the  long  arrears  of  oppression. 


"  In  the  short  space  of  two  years,"  says 
a  contemporary  writer,  "  nearly  three 
millions  of  people  passed  over  from  the 
love  and  duty  of  loyal  subjects  to  the 
hatred  and  resentment  of  enemies." 

We  have  seen  that  our  cautious  parent 
had  taken  good  care  not  to  let  her  Amer- 
ican children  learn  the  use  of  her  tools 
any  farther  or  faster  than  she  thought 
good  for  them  —  and  herself.  They  no 
sooner  got  their  hands  free  than  they  set 
them  at  work  on  various  new  contriv- 
ances. One  of  the  first  was  the  nail- 
cutting  machinery  which  has  been  in  use 
ever  since.  All  our  old  houses  —  the  old 
gambrel-roofed  Cambridge  mansions,  for 
instance  —  are  built  with  wrought  nails, 
no  doubt  every  one  of  them  imported 
from  England.  Many  persons  do  not 
know  the  fact  that  the  screw-auger  is 
another  native  American  invention,  hav- 
ing been  first  manufactured  for  sale  at 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  In  1776,  or  a 
little  earlier.  Eli  Whitney  contrived  the 
cotton-gin  in  1792,  and  some  years  later 
the  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
fire-arms,  involving  the  principle  of  ab- 
solute uniformity  in  the  pattern  of  each 
part,  so  that  any  injured  or  missing  por- 
tion of  a  gun  may  be  instantly  supplied 
without  special  fitting. 

We  claim  to  have  done  our  full  share 
in  the  way  of  industrial  inventions  since 
we  have  become  a  nation.  The  four 
elements  have  all  accepted  the  Ameri- 
can as  their  master.  The  great  harvests 
of  the  earth  are  gathered  by  his  mowing 
and  reaping  machines.  The  flame  that 
is  creeping  from  its  lair  to  spring  at  the 
roofs  of  the  crowded  city  is  betrayed  to 
its  watchful  guardians  by  the  American 
telegraphic  fire-alarm,  and  the  confla- 
gration that  reddens  the  firmament  is 
subdued  by  the  inundation  that  flows 
upon  it  from  an  American  steam-fire- 
eno-Ine.  In  the  realm  of  air,  the  French- 
man who  sent  a  bubble  of  silk  to  the 
clouds  must  divide  his  honors  with  the 
American  who  emptied  the  clouds  them- 
selves of  their  electric  fires.  Water,  the 
mightiest  of  all,  which  devours  the  earth 
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and  quenches  tlie  fire,  and  rides  over  the 
air  in  vaporous  exhalations,  has  been  the 
chosen  field  of  ingenious  labor  for  our 
people.  The  great  American  invention 
of  ice,  —  perhaps  there  is  a  certain  ap- 
proach to  its  own  coolness  in  calling  it 
an  invention,  though  Sancho,  it  may  be 
remembered,  considered  sleep  in  that 
light,  —  this  remarkable  invention  of 
ice,  as  a  tropical  commoditv,  could  have 
sprung  only  from  a  republican  and  revo- 
lutionary brain.  The  steamboat  has  been 
claimed  for  various  iuventore,  for  one  so 
far  back  as  15-43  ;  but  somehow  or  other 
it  happened,  as  it  has  so  often  happened, 
that  "  the  chasm  from  mere  attempts  to 
positive  achievement  was  first  bridged 
by  an  American."  Our  wave  -  splitting 
clippers  have  changed  the  whole  model 
of  saihng-vessels.  One  of  them,  which 
was  to  have  been  taken  in  tow  by  the 
steam-vessels  of  the  Crimean  squadron, 
spread  her  wings,  and  sailed  proudly  by 
them  all.  Our  iron  water-beetles  would 
send  any  of  the  old  butterfly  three-deckers 
to  the  bottom,  as  quickly  as  one  of  these 
would  sink  a  Roman  trireme. 

The  Yankee  whittling  a  sliingle  with 
his  jack-knife  is  commonly  accepted  as  a 
caricature,  but  it  is  an  unconscious  s}Tn- 
bolization  of  the  plastic  instinct  which 
rises  step  by  step  to  the  clothes-pin,  the 
apple -parer,  the  mowing-machine,  the 
wooden  truss-bridge,  the  clipper-ship,  the 
carved  figure-head,  the  Cleopatra  of  the 
World's  Exhibition. 

One  American  invention,  or  discovery, 
has  gone  far  towards  paying  back  all 
that  the  new  continent  owes  to  the  old 
civilizations.  The  cradle  of  artificial 
ancesthesia  —  man's  independence  of  the 
tyranny  of  pain  —  must  be  looked  for 
at  the  side  of  the  Cradle  of  Liberty. 
Never  was  a  greater  surprise  than  the 
announcement  of  this  miraculous  revela- 
tion to  the  world.  One  evening  in  Oc- 
tober, 1846,  a  professional  brother  called 
upon  the  wi-iter  of  this  paper.  He  shut 
the  door  carefully,  and  looked  nervously 
around  him.  Then  he  spoke,  and  told 
of  the  wondrous  results  of  the  experi- 
ment which  had  lust  been  made  in  the 


operating-room.  "  In  one  fortnight's  time," 
he  said,  "  all  Europe  will  be  ablaze  with 
this  discovery."  He  then  produced  and 
read  a  paper  that  he  had  just  drawn  up 
for  a  leai'ned  society  of  which  we  were 
both  members,  the  first  paper  ever  writ- 
ten on  this  subject.  On  that  day  not 
a  surgeon  in  the  world,  out  of  a  little 
New- England  circle,  made  any  profes- 
sion of  knowing  how  to  render  a  patient 
quickly,  completely,  pleasantly,  safely 
insensible  to  pain  for  a  limited  period. 
In  a  few  weeks  every  surgeon  in  the 
world  knew  how  to  do  it,  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  planet  smelt  strong  of 
sulphuric  ether.  The  discovery  started 
from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, just  as  definitely  as  the  cholera 
started  from  Jessore,  to  travel  round  the 
globe. 

The  advance  of  our  civilization  is  stUl 
more  strongly  marked  by  the  number 
and  excellence  of  musical  instruments, 
especially  pianos,  which  are  made  in  this 
country.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  piano  keeps  pace 
with  the  plough,  as  our  population  ad- 
vances. More  striking  evidence  than 
even  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
highest  grade  of  the  highest  instruments 
used  for  scientific  research  is  produced 
by  our  artisans.  One  of  the  two  largest 
telescope-lenses  in  the  woi'ld  is  that  made 
by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  whose  rep- 
utation is  not  confined  to  our  own  coun- 
try. The  microscopes  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
which  threw  those  of  the  Continent  in- 
to the  shade  at  once,  and  challenged 
competition  with  the  work  of  the  three 
great  London  opticians,  were  made  in 
a  half- cleared  district  of  Central  New 
Tork,  where,  in  our  pilgrimages  to  that 
Mecca  of  microscopists,  Canastota,  we 
found  the  shrine  we  sought  in  the  midst 
of  the  charred  stumps  of  the  primeval 
forest.  While  ]\Ir.  Quekett  was  quoting 
Andrew  Ross,  the  most  famous  of  the 
three  opticians  referred  to,  as  calling 
"  135°  the  largest  angular  pencil  that  can 
be  passed  through  a  microscopic  object- 
glass,"  Mr.  Spencer  was  actually  mak- 
m-y  twelfths  with  an  angle  of  more  than 
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1 70°.  Those  who  remember  the  manner 
in  which  the  record  of  his  extraordinary 
success  was  dehberately  omitted  from  the 
second  edition  of  a  work  which  records 
the  minutest  contrivance  of  any  English 
amateur,  —  the  first  edition  having  al- 
ready mentioned  the  "  young  artist  liv- 
ing in  the  backwoods,"  —  will  recognize 
in  it  something  of  the  old  style  in  which 
the  mother -country  used  to  treat  the 
Colonists. 

It  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  the  alert 
and  inventive  spirit  of  the  American  has 
lightened  the  cumbrous  awkwardness  of 
Old -World  implements,  has  simplified 
their  traditional  complexity,  has  system- 
atized methods  of  manufacture,  and  has 
shown  a  certain  audacity  in  its  innova- 
tions which  might  be  expected  from  a 
community  where  every  mechanic  is  a 
voter,  and  a  maker  of  lawgivers,  if  not 
of  laws.  We  are  deficient  principally 
in  patience  of  detail,  and  the  skill  which 
springs  from  minute  subdivision  of  labor 
and  from  hereditary  training.  All  this 
will  come  by-and-by,  —  all  the  sooner,  if 
our  ports  are  closed  by  foreign  war.  No 
natural  incapacity  prevents  us  from  mak- 
ing as  good  broadcloth,  as  fine  Hnen,  as 
rich  silks,  as  pure  porcelain,  as  the  Old 
World  can  send  us.  If  England  wishes 
to  hasten  our  complete  industrial  inde- 
pendence, she  has  only  to  quarrel  with 
us.  We  should  miss  many  things  at  first 
which  we  owe  to  her  longer  training,  but 
they  are  mostly  products  of  that  kind  of 
industry  which  furnishes  whatever  the 
market  calls  for. 

The  intellectual  development  of  the 
Colonists  was  narrowed  and  limited  by 
the  conditions  of  their  new  life.  There 
was  no  need  of  legislation  to  discour- 
age the  growth  of  an  American  Htera- 
ture.  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution 
two  books  had  been  produced  which  had 
a  right  to  live,  in  virtue  of  their  na- 
tive force  and  freshness ;  hardly  more 
than  two ;  for  we  need  not  count  in 
this  category  the  records  of  events,  such 
as  Winthrop's  Journal,  or  Prince's  An- 
nals, or  even  that  quaint,  garrulous,  con- 
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ceited  farrago  of  pedantry  and  piety,  of 
fact  and  gossip,  Mather's  "  Magnalia." 
The  two  real  American  books  were  a 
"  Treatise  on  the  AVill,"  and  "  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanack."  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  were  the  only  con- 
siderable names  in  American  literature 
in  all  that  period  which,  beginning  with 
Milton  and  Dryden,  and  including  the 
whole  lives  of  Newton  and  Locke,  reach- 
ed the  time  of  Hume  and  Gibbon,  of 
Burke  and  Chatham,  of  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith, — a  period  embracing  five  gen- 
erations, filled  with  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  statesmen,  philosophers,  poetSj  di- 
vines, historians,  who  wrote  for  mankind 
and  immortality.  The  Colonies,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  been  fighting  Nature  and 
the  wild  men  of  the  forest,  getting  a  kind 
of  education  as  they  went  along.  Out 
of  their  religious  freedom,  such  as  it  was, 
they  were  rough-hewing  the  ground-sills 
of  a  .free  state :  for  religion  and  politics 
always  play  into  each  other's  hands,  and 
the  constitution  is  the  child  of  the  cate- 
chism. Harvard  College  was  dedicated 
to  "  Christ  and  the  Church,"  but  already, 
in  1742,  the  question  was  discussed  at 
Commencement,  "  Whether  it  be  lawful 
to  resist  the  supreme  magistrate,  if  the 
Commonwealth  cannot  otherwise  be  pre- 
served," —  Samuel  Adams  speaking  in 
the  affirmative. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  America  at 
the  period  just  preceding  the  Revolution- 
ary movement.  Commercial  and  indus- 
trial dependence  maintained  by  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  only  beginning  to  be 
openly  rebelled  against  under  the  ii-rita- 
tion  produced  by  oppressive  enactments. 
Native  development  in  the  fields  of  letters 
and  science  hardly  advanced  beyond  the 
embryonic  stage  ;  a  literature  consisting  of 
a  metaphysical  treatise  and  a  popular  al- 
manac, with  some  cart-loads  of  occasional 
sermons,  some  volumes  of  historical  notes, 
but  not  yet  a  single  history,  such  as  we 
should  now  hold  worthy  of  that  name, 
and  an  indefinite  amount  of  painful  poe- 
try. Not  a  line,  that  we  can  recall,  had 
ever  been  produced  in  America  which 
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was  fit  to  sparkle  upon  the  "  stretched 
forefinger  "  of  Time.  Berkeley's  "  West- 
ward the  course  of  Empire  "  ought  to 
have  been  written  here ;  but  the  curse 
of  sterility  was  on  the  Western  Muse,  or 
her  offspring  were  too  puny  to  live. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  arrest- 
ed what  little  growth  there  was  in  letters 
and  science.  Franklin  carried  his  repu- 
tation, the  first  one  born  of  science  in  the 
country,  to  the  French  court,  and  West 
and  Copley  sought  fame  and  success,  and 
found  them,  in  England.  All  the  talent 
we  had  was  absorbed  in  the  production 
of  political  essays  and  state-papers.  Pa- 
triotic poems,  satires,  jeux  d'esprlt,  Avith 
more  or  less  of  the  espi~it  implied  in  their 
name,  were  produced,  not  sparingly  ;  but 
they  find  it  hard  work  to  live,  except  in 
the  memory  of  antiquaries.  Philip  Fi-e- 
neau  is  known  to  more  readers  from  the 
fact  that  Campbell  did  him  the  honor  to 
copy  a  line  from  him  without  acknowl- 
edgment than  by  all  his  rhymes.  It  is 
not  gratifying  to  observe  the  want,  so  no- 
ticeable in  our  Revolutionary  period,  of 
that  inspiration  which  the  passions  of  such 
a  struggle  might  have  been  expected  to 
bring  with  them. 

D*  we  are  forced  to  put  this  estimate 
upon  our  earlier  achievements  in  the  do- 
main of  letters,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
were  held  of  small  account  in  the  m.other- 
country.  It  is  not  fair  to  expect  the  Biit- 
ish  critics  to  understand  our  political  liter- 
ature, which  was  until  these  later  years  all 
we  had  to  show.  They  had  to  wait  until  De 
Lolme,  a  Swiss  exile,  explained  their  own 
Constitution  to  them,  before  they  had  a 
very  clear  idea  of  it.  One  British  tourist 
after  another  visited  this  country,  with  his 
glass  at  his  eye,  and  his  small  vocabulary 
of  "  Very  odd  ! "  for  all  that  was  new  to 
him  ;  his  "  Quite  so  !  "  for  whatever  was 
noblest  in  thought  or  deed ;  his  "  Very 
clever ! "  for  the  encouragement  of  gen- 
ius ;  and  his  "  All  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know ! "  for  the  less  marketable  virtues 
and  heroisms  not  to  be  found  in  the  Cock- 
ney price-current.  They  came,  they  saw, 
they  made  their  books,  but  no  man  got  from 
them  any  correct  idea  of  Avhat  the  Gi-eat 


Republic  meant  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. For  this  the  British  people  had  to 
wait  until  De  Tocqueville,  a  Frenchman, 
made  it  in  some  degree  palpable  to  insu- 
lar comprehension. 

The  true-born  Briton  read  as  far  as  the 
first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  There 
he  stopped,  and  there  he  has  stuck  ever 
since.  That  sentence  has  been  called  a 
"  glittering  generality," — as  if  there  were 
some  shallow  insincerity  about  it.  But 
because  "  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold,"  it 
does  not  follow  that  nothing  which  glit- 
ters is  gold.  Because  a  statement  is  gen- 
eral, it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  either 
untrue  or  unpractical.  "  Glittering  gen- 
erality "  or  not,  the  voice  which  proclaim- 
ed that  the  birthright  of  equality  belong- 
ed to  all  mankind  was  the  Jiat  lux  of  the 
new-born  political  universe.  This,  and 
the  terrible  series  of  logical  consequences 
that  flowed  from  it,  threatening  all  the 
dynasties,  menacing  all  the  hierarchies, 
undermining  the  seemingly  solid  founda- 
tions of  all  Old- World  abuses,— this  parent 
truth,  and  all  to  which  it  gaVe  birth,  made 
up  the  literature  of  Revolutionary  Amer- 
ica, and  dwarfed  all  the  lesser  growths 
of  culture  for  the  time,  as  the  pine  -  tree 
dwarfs  the  herbage  beneath  the  circle  of 
its  spreading  branches. 

As  English  policy  had  pursued  the  uni- 
form course  of  provincializing  our  indus- 
try during  the  colonial  period,  discourag- 
ing every  form  of  native  ingenuity,  so 
English  criticism,  naturally  enough,  after 
industry  was  set  free,  discountenanced 
the  growth  of  a  native  American  litera- 
ture. Tliat  famous  question  of  the  "  Quar- 
terly Review,"  "  Who  reads  an  Amer- 
ican book  ?  "  was  the  key  -  note  of  the 
critical  chorus.  There  were  shortcom- 
ings enough,  no  doubt,  and  all  the  faults 
that  belong  to  an  imperfectly  educated 
people.  But  there  was  something  more 
than  the  feeling  of  offended  taste  or  un- 
satisfied scholarship  in  the  animus  of  Brit-, 
ish  criticism.  Mr.  Tudor  has  expressed  the 
effect  it  produced  upon  our  own  writers 
very  clearly  in  his  account  of  the  "  North 
American  Review,"  written  in  1820.   He 
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recognizes  the  undue  deference  paid  to 
foreign  critics,  and,  as  its  consequence, 
"  a  want,  or  rather  a  suppression,  of  na- 
tional feeling  and  independent  judgment, 
that  would  sooner  or  later  have  become 
highly  injurious." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  examples,  of 
earlier  and  of  later  date,  which  illustrate 
the  tone  of  British  feeling  towards  this 
country,  as  it  has  existed  among  leading 
literary  men,  and  at  times  betrayed  it- 
self in  an  insolence  which  amuses  us  af- 
ter the  first  sense  of  irritation  has  passed 
away. 

In  1775,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  cham- 
pion of  the  heavy-weights  of  English  lit- 
erature, the  "  Great  Moralist,"  the  typical 
Englishman  of  his  time,  wrote  the  pam- 
phlet called  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny."  It 
is  wha,t  an  Englishman  calls  a  "  clever  " 
production,  smart,  epigrammatic,  imper- 
tinent, the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  od- 
ious in  British  assumption.  No  part  of 
the  Old  World,  he  says,  has  reason  to  re- 
joice that  Columbus  discovered  the  New. 
Its  inhabitants — the  countrymen  of  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin,  of  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson—  multiply,  as  he  tells  us,  "with 
the  fecundity  of  their  own  rattlesnakes." 
Of  the  fathers  of  our  Revolution  he  speaks 
in  no  more  flattering  terms  : — "  Probably 
in  America,  as  in  other  places,  the  chiefs 
are  incendiai'ies,  that  hope  to  rob  in  the 
tumults  of  a  conflagration,  and  toss  brands 
among  a  rabble  passively  combustible." 
All  these  atrocities  and  follies  amuse  and 
interest  us  now  ;  they  are  the  coprolites 
of  a  literary  megatherium,  once  hateful 
to  gods  and  men,  now  inofiensive  and 
curious  fossilized  specimens. 

In  1863,  a  Scotchman,  whom  Dr.  John- 
son would  have  hated  for  his  birth,  and 
have  knocked  down  with  his  Dictionary 
for  his  assaults  upon  the  English  lan- 
guage, has  usurped  the  chair  of  the  stur- 
dy old  dogmatist.  The  specious  imper- 
tinence and  shallow  assumptions  of  the 
English  sage  find  their  counterpart  in  the 
unworthy  platitude  of  the  Scottish  seer, 
not  lively  enough  for  "  Punch,"  a  mere 
disgrace  to  the  page  which  admitted  it ; 
whether  a  proof  of  a  hardening  heart  or  a 


softening  brain  is  uncertain,  but  charity 
hopes  the  latter  is  its  melancholy  apol- 
ogy- 

But  in  the  interval  between  the  cudgel- 
stroke  of  Johnson  and  the  mud-throwing 
of  Carlyle,  America  had  grown  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  assaults  of  literary- 
bullies  and  mountebanks  without  serious 
annoyance.  The  question  which  had 
been  so  superciliously  asked  was  at  last 
answered.  Everybody  reads  an  Amer- 
ican book.  The  morning-star  of  our  lit- 
erature rose  in  the  genius  of  Irving. 
There  was  something  in  his  personal  con- 
ditions which  singularly  fitted  him  to  in- 
troduce the  New  World  in  its  holiday-dress 
to  the  polite  company  of  the  Old  World. 
His  father  was  a  Scotchman,  his  mother 
was  an  Englishwoman,  and  he  was  born 
in  America.  "  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  " 
is  a  near  relation  of  some  of  Scott's  char- 
acters ;  "  Bracebridge  Hall"  might  have 
been  written  by  an  Englishman ;  while 
"  Ichabod  Crane  "  and  "  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle" are  American  to  their  marrow.  The 
Enghsh  naturally  found  Irving  too  much 
like  their  own  writers  in  his  English  sub- 
jects, and  they  could  not  thoroughly  reUsh 
his  purely  American  pictures  and  charac- 
ters. Cooper,  who  did  not  love  the  Eng- 
lish, and  showed  it,  a  navy  officer,  too,  who 
dwelt  with  delight  on  the  sea-fights  of  the 
War  of  1812,  was  too  American  to  please 
them.  Dr.  Channing  had  a  limited  circle 
of  admirers  in  Great  Britain,  but  could 
reach  only  a  few  even  of  the  proscribed 
Dissenting  class  in  any  effective  way. 

Prescott,  we  believe,  did  more  than 
any  other  one  man  to  establish  the  inde- 
pendence of  American  authorship.  He 
was  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  who 
worked  with  a  truly  adequate  literary 
apparatus,  and  at  the  same  time  brought 
the  results  of  his  extensive,  long-contin- 
ued, costly  researches  into  picture-like  and 
popular  forms.  It  was  not  the  judgment 
of  England,  but  of  Europe,  that  settled 
his  claims  in  the  world  of  letters ;  and 
fi-om  the  day  when  the  verdict  of  the 
learned  world  awarded  him  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  historians,  the  heredita- 
ry curse  of  American  authorship  was  re- 
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moTed,  and  tlie  insolent  question  of  the 
Quarterly  was  asked  no  more. 

From  that  time  nearly  to  this  the  lit- 
erary relations  between  England  and 
America  have  been  growing  more  and 
more  intimate,  until  every  English  writer 
of  repute  reckoned  upon  his  great  circle 
of  readers  in  the  United  States,  and  ev- 
ery native  author  of  a  certain  distinction 
depended  upon  a  welcome,  more  or  less 
cordial,  but  still  a  welcome,  from  a  Brit- 
ish reading  constituency. 

Never  had  the  mutual  interchange  of 
literary  gifts  fi'om  the  one  people  to  the 
other  been  so  active  as  during  the  years 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Con- 
spiracy. So  close  was  the  communication 
of  thought  and  feeling,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  there  were  hardly  need  of  a  submarine 
cable  to  stretch  its  nervous  strands  be- 
tween two  national  brains  that  were  lock- 
ed in  Siamese  union  by  the  swift  telegraph 
of  thought.  We  reprinted  each  other's 
books,  we  made  new  reputations  for  each 
other's  authors,  we  wrote  in  each  other's 
magazines,  and  introduced  each  other's 
young  writers  to  our  own  several  pub- 
lics. Thought  echoed  to  thought,  voice 
answered  to  voice  across  the  Atlantic. 

But  for  one  fatal  stain  upon  our  insti- 
tutions, —  a  stain  of  which  we  were  con- 
stantly reminded,  as  the  one  thing  that 
shamed  all  our  pretensions,  —  it  seemed 
as  if  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  devel- 
opment of  the  great  nation  sprung  from 
the  loins  of  England  were  accepted  as 
a  gain  to  universal  civilization.  In  the 
fulness  of  time  the  heir  of  Great  Britain's 
world-shadowing  empire  came  among  us 
to  receive  the  wide  and  cordial  welcome 
which  we  could  afford  to  give  without 
compromising  our  republicanism,  and  he 
to  receive  without  lessening  his  dignity. 
It  was  the  seal  upon  the  entente  cordiale 
which  seemed  to  have  at  last  established 
itself  between  the  thinkers  as  well  as  the 
authorities  of  the  two  countries. 

A  few  months  afterAvards  came  the 
great  explosion  which  threatened  the 
eternal  rending  asunder  of  the  Union. 
That  the  British  people  had  but  an  im- 
perfect understanding  of  the  quarrel,  we 


are  ready  to  believe.  That  they  were 
easily  misled  as  to  some  of  the  motives 
and  intentions  of  the  North  Is  plain 
enough.  But  this  one  fact  remains  : 
Every  one  of  them  knew,  by  public,  of- 
ficial statements,  that  what  the  South 
meant  to  do  was  to  build  a  new  social 
and  political  order  on  Slavery-,  —  recog- 
nized, proclaimed,  boasted  of,  theoretical- 
ly justified,  and  practically  incorporat- 
ed with  its  very  principle  of  existence. 
They  might  have  their  doubts  about  the 
character  of  the  North,  but  they  could 
have  none  about  the  principles  or  In- 
tentions of  the  South.  That  ought  to 
have  settled  the  question  for  civilized 
Europe.  It  would  have  done  so,  but 
that  jealousy  of  the  great  self-governing 
state  swallowed  up  every  other  consider- 
ation. 

We  will  not  be  unjust  nor  ungrateful. 
We  have  as  true  friends,  as  brave  and 
generous  advocates  of  our  sacred  cause, 
in  Great  Britain  as  our  fathers  found  In 
their  long  struggle  for  liberty.  We  have 
the  intelligent  cooperation  of  a  few  lead- 
ing thinkers,  and  the  instinctive  sympa- 
thy of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  — 
may  God  be  merciful  to  them  and  to 
their  children  In  the  day  of  reckoning, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  awaits  a  nation 
that  is  false  to  advancing  civilization  ! 

But,  with  all  our  gratitude  to  the  noble 
few  who  have  pleaded  our  cause,  we  are 
obliged  to  own  that  we  have  looked  in 
vain  for  sjinpathy  In  many  quarters  where 
we  should  assuredly  have  expected  it. 
Where  is  the  English  Church  in  this  mo- 
mentous struggle  ?  Has  It  blasted  with 
its  anathema  the  rising  bai'bai'Ism,  threat- 
ening, or  rather  promising,  to  national- 
ize Itself,  which,  as  a  cardinal  principle, 
denies  the  Word  of  God  and  the  sancti- 
ties of  the  marriage  relation  to  millions 
of  its  subjects  ?  or  does  it  save  its  in- 
dignation for  the  authors  of  "  Essays 
and  Reviews "  and  the  over  -  curious 
Bishop  of  Natal  ?  Where  are  the  men 
whose  voices  ought  to  ring  like  clarions 
among  the  hosts  of  their  brethren  in  the 
Free  States  of  the  North  ?  Where  is 
Lord  Brougham,  ex-apostle  of  the  Diffu- 
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sion  of  Knowledge,  "while  the  question  is 
of  enforced  perpetual  ignorance  as  the 
cement  of  that  unhallowed  structure  with 
which  this  nineteenth  century  is  to  be 
outraged,  if  treason  has  its  way  ?  Where 
is  Dickens,  the  hater  of  the  lesser  Avrongs 
of  Chancery  Courts,  the  scourge  of  tyran- 
nical beadles  and  heartless  schoolmas- 
ters ?  Has  he  no  word  for  those  who 
are  striving,  bleeding,  dying,  to  keep 
from  spreading  itself  over  a  continent  a 
system  which  legalizes  outrages  almost 
too  fearful  to  be  told  even  to  those  who 
know  all  that  is  darkest  in  the  record  of 
English  pauperism  and  crime  ?  ^Vhere 
is  the  Laureate,  so  full  of  fine  indigna- 
tions and  high  aspirations  ?  Has  he,  who 
holds  so  cheap  those  who  waste  their 
genius 

"  To  make  old  baseness  picturesque," 

no  single  stanza  for  the  great  strife  of 
this  living  century  ?  is  he  too  busy  with 
his  old  knights  to  remember  that 

"  One  great  clime    .... 

Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquered  and  sublime, 

Above  the  far  Atlantic?  " 

has  he  a  song  for  the  six  hundred,  and 
not  a  line  for  the  six  hundred  thousand  ? 
Where  is  the  London  "  Times,"  so  long 
accepted  as  the  true  index  of  English 
intelligence  and  enlightened  humanity  ? 
Where  are  those  grave  organs  of  thought 
which  were  always  quarrelling  with  Sla- 
very so  long  as  it  was  the  thorn  in  the 
breast  of  our  nation,  but  almost  do  hom- 
age to  it  now  that  it  is  a  poisoned  arrow 
aimed  at  her  life  ?  Where  is  the  lit- 
tle hunchback's  journal,  whose  wit  was 
the  dog-vane  of  fashionable  opinion,  once 
pointing  towards  freedom  as  the  prevail- 
ing wind  seemed  to  blow,  now  veered 
round  to  obey  the  poisoned  breath  of 
Slavery  ?  AH  silent  or  hostile,  subject 
as  they  are  themselves  to  the  overmas- 
tering influence  of  a  class  which  dreads 
the  existence  of  a  self-governing  state, 
like  this  majestic  Union,  worse  than  false- 
hood, worse  than  shame,  worse  than  rob- 
bery, worse  than  complicity  with  the 
foulest  of  rebellions,  worse  than  partner- 
ship in  the  gigantic  scheme  which  was  to 


blacken  half  a  hemisphere  with  the  night 
of  eternal  Slavery ! 

It  is  the  miserable  defection  of  so  many 
of  the  thinking  clafs,  in  this  time  of  the 
greatest  popular  straggle  known  to  his- 
tory, which  impresses  us  far  more  than 
the  hostility  of  a  few  land-grasping  nobles, 
or  the  coldness  of  a  Government  mainly 
guided  by  their  counsels.  The  natural 
consequence  has  been  the  complete  de- 
struction of  that  undue  deference  to  for- 
eign judgments  which  was  so  long  a  char- 
acteristic of  our  literature.  The  current 
English  talk  about  the  affairs  that  now 
chiefly  interest  us  excites  us  very  mod- 
erately. The  leading  organs  of  thought 
have  lost  their  hold  upon  the  mind  of 
most  thinking  people  among  us.  We  have 
learned  to  distrust  the  responses  of  their 
timeserving  oracles,  and  to  laugh  at  the 
ignorant  pretensions  of  their  literary  ar- 
tisans. These  "  outsiders  "  have  shown, 
to  our  entire  satisfaction,  that  they  are 
thoroughly  incompetent  to  judge  our 
character  as  a  community,  and  that  they 
have  no  true  estimate  of  its  spirit  and 
its  resources.  The  view  they  have  taken 
of  the  strife  in  which  we  have'been  and 
are  engaged  is  not  only  devoid  of  any 
high  moral  sympathy,  but  utterly  shal- 
low, and  flagrantly  falsified  by  the  whole 
course  of  events,  political,  financial,  and 
military. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
or  disappointed.  With  a  congenital  dif- 
ference of  organization,  with  a  new  the- 
ory of  human  rights  involving  a  virtu- 
al reconstruction  of  society,  with  larger 
views  of  human  destiny,  with  a  virgin 
continent  for  them  to  be  worked  out  in, 
the  American  should  expect  to  be  mis- 
understood by  the  civilizations  of  the  past, 
based  on  a  quagmire  of  pauperism  and 
ignorance,  or  overhung  by  an  avalanche 
of  revolution.  Other  peoples,  emerging 
from  a  condition  of  serfdom,  retaining 
many  of  the  instincts  of  a  conquered 
race,  get  what  liberty  they  have  by  ex- 
torting it  piecemeal  from  their  masters. 
Magna  Charta  was  forced  from  a  weak 
monarch  by  a  conspiracy  of  nobles,  act- 
ing from  purely  selfish  motives,  in  behalf 
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of  their  own  order.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  unpalatable  to  the  Lords,  and 
was  passed  only  by  a  trick  or  a  blunder. 
What  is  there  in  common  between  the 
states  which  recognize  the  rule  of  any 
persons  who  happen  to  be  descended  from 
the  bold  or  artful  men  who  obtained  their 
power  by  violence  or  fraud,  and  a  state 
which  starts  with  the  assumption  that  the 
government  belongs  to  the  governed, 
subject,  we  must  remember,  to  the  laws 
■which  make  a  people  a  nation,  —  laws 
recognized  just  as  unhesitatingly  by  the 
Rebel  States  as  applying  to  Western 
Virginia  or  East  Tennessee,  as  the  Union 
recognizes  their  application  to  these  same 
Rebel  States  ? 

Of  course,  it  is  conceivable  that  we  are 
all  wrong  in  om*  theory  of  human  rights 
and  our  plan  of  government.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  true  principle  of  selecting 
the  rulers  of  a  nation  is  to  take  the  de- 
scendants of  the  cut-throat,  the  assassin, 
tie  poisoner,  the  traitor,  who  got  his  foot 
upon  a  people's  neck  some  centui-ies  ago. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  an  American 
people  which  will  hold  itself  fortunate,  if 
it  can  be'  ruled  over  by  a  descendant  of 
Charles  V.,  —  though  Philip  II.  was  the 
son  of  that  personage,  and  an  Ameri- 
can historian  has  made  us  familiar  with 
his  doings,  and  those  of  his  vicegerent, 
the  Duke  of  Alva.  If  this  is  the  way 
that  people  should  be  governed,  then  we 
are  wrong,  and  have  no  right  to  look  for 
sympathy  from  Old- World  dynasties.  The 
only  question  is,  How  soon  it  will  be  safe 
to  send  a  Grand  Duke  over  to  govern 
us. 

But  if  our  theory  of  human  rights  and 
OUT  plan  of  government  are  the  true  ones, 
then  our  success  is  the  inevitable  down- 
fall of  every  dynasty  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  not  our  fault  that  this  must 
be  so ;  the  blameless  fact  of  our  exist- 
ence, prosperity,  power,  civilization,  cul- 
ture, as  they  will  show  themselves  on  the 
supposition  that  we  are  working  in  the 
divine  parallels,  will  necessarily  revolu- 
tionize all  the  empirical  and  accidental 
systems  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  splendid  semi-barbarism  of  the 


Middle  Ages.  What  all  good  men  de- 
sire, here  and  everywhere,  is  that  this 
necessary  change  may  be  effected  grad- 
ually and  peaceably.  We  do  not  find 
fault  with  men  for  being  born  in  posi- 
tions that  confer  powers  upon  them  in- 
commensurate with  their  rights.  We  do 
not  wish  to  cut  a  man's  head  off  because 
he  comes  of  a  dull  race  that  has  been 
taught  for  generations  to  think  itself  bet- 
ter than  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  has 
learned  to  believe  it  and  practise  on  it. 
But  if  nations  are  fast  becoming  educat- 
ed to  a  state  in  which  they  are  compe- 
tent to  manage  their  own  interests,  we 
wish  these  privileged  personages  to  rec- 
ognize it,  for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as 
for  that  of  the  people. 

The  spirit  of  republican  America  is 
not  that  of  a  wild  propagandism.  It  is 
not  by  war  that  we  have  sought  or  should 
ever  seek  to  convert  the  Old  World  to 
our  theories  and  practice  in  government. 
If  this  young  nation  is  permitted,  in  the 
Providence  of  God,  to  unfold  all  its  pos- 
sibilities Into  powers,  the  great  lesson  it 
will  teach  will  be  that  of  peaceful  devel- 
opment. Where  the  public  wealth  is 
mainly  for  the  governing  class,  the  splen- 
did machinery  of  war  is  as  necessary  as 
the  jewels  which  a  province  would  hard- 
ly buy  are  to  the  golden  circlet  that  is 
the  mark  of  sovereignty.  Where  the 
wealth  of  a  country  is  for  the  people, 
this  particular  form  of  pyrotechnics  is 
too  costly  to  be  indulged  in  for  amuse- 
ment. American  civilization  hates  war, 
as  such.  It  values  life,  because  it  honors 
humanity.  It  values  property,  because 
property  is  for  the  comfort  and  good  of 
all,  and  not  merely  plunder,  to  be  wast- 
ed by  a  few  irresponsible  lawgivers.  It 
wants  all  the  forces  of  its  population  to 
subdue  Nature  to  its  service,  It  demands 
all  the  intellect  of  its  children  for  con- 
struction, not  for  destruction.  Its  busi- 
ness is  to  build  the  world's  great  temple 
of  concord  and  justice  ;  and  for  this  it  is 
not  Dahlgren  and  Parrott  that  are  the 
architects,  but  men  of  thought,  of  peace, 
of  love. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  waste  our  strength 
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in  threats  of  vengeance  against  those  mis- 
guided governments  who  mistook  their 
true  interest  in  the  prospect  of  our  ca- 
lamity. We  can  conquer  them  by  peace 
better  than  by  war.  When  the  Union 
emerges  from  the  battle-smoke, — her  crest 
towering  over  the  ruins  of  traitorous  cit- 
ies and  the  wrecks  of  Rebel  armies,  her 
eye  flashing  defiance  to  all  her  evil-wish- 
ers, her  breast  heaving  under  its  corselet 
of  iron,  her  arm  wielding  the  mightiest 
enginery  that  was  ever  foi'ged  into  the 
thunderbolts  of  war,  —  her  triumph  will 
be  grand  enough  without  her  setting  fire 
to  the  stubble  with  which  the  folly  of 
the  Old  World  has  girt  its  thrones.  No 
deeper  humiliation  could  be  asked  for 
our  foreign  enemies  than  the  spectacle 
of  our  triumph.  If  we  have  any  legal 
claims  against  the  accomplices  of  pirates, 
they  will  be  presented,  and  they  will  be 
paid.  If  there  are  any  uncomfortable 
precedents  which  have  been  introduced 
into  intei-national  law,  the  jealous  "  Mis- 
tress of  the  Seas "  must  be  prepared  to 
face  them  in  her  own  hour  of  trouble. 
Had  her  failings  but  leaned  to  Freedom's 
side,— had  she  but  been  true  to  her  tradi- 
tions, to  her  professions,  to  her  pretend- 
ed principles,  —  where  could  she  have 
found  a  truer  ally  than  her  own  ofispring, 
in  the  time  of  trial  which  is  too  proba- 
bly preparing  for  her  ?  "  If  thou  hadst 
known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy 
day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy 
peace  ! "  No  tardy  repentance  can  ef- 
face the  record  of  the  past.  We  may 
forgive,  but  history  is  inexorable. 

England  was  startled  the  other  day 
by  an  earthquake.  The  fast  -  anchored 
isle  was  astonished  at  such  a  tropical 
phenomenon.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
Jamaica  or  Manila,  but  who  would  have 
thought  of  soHd,  constitutional  England 
shaking  like  a  jelly  ?  The  London 
"  Times "  moralized  about  it  in  these 
words  :  —  "  We  see,  afar  off,  a  great 
empire,  that.had  threatened  to  predomi- 
nate over  all  mankind,  suddenly  broken 
up  by  moral  agencies,  and  shattered,  in- 
to no  one  knows  how  many  fragments. 
We  are  safe  from  that  fate,  at  least  so 


we  deem  ourselves,  for  never  were  we 
so  united."  "^l  great  empire  that  had 
threatened  to  predominate  over  all  man- 
kind." That  was  the  trouble.  That  was 
the  reason  the  "  Times  "  was  so  pleased 
to  say,  a  few  months  ago,  "  The  bubble 
has  burst."  How,  if  the  great  empire 
should  prove  not  to  have  been  shatter- 
ed ?  how,  if  the  bubble  has  not  burst  ? 
—  nay,  if  that  great  system  of  intelligent 
self-government  which  was  taken  for  a 
bubble  prove  to  be  a  sphere  of  adamant, 
rounded  in  the  mould  of  Divine  Law,  and 
filled  with  the  pure  light  of  Heaven  ? 

England  is  happy  in  a  virtuous  queen  ; 
but  what  if  another  profligate  like  George 
IV.  should,  by  the  accident  of  birth, 
become  the  heir  of  her  sovereignty  ? 
France  is  as  strong  as  one  man's  life 
can  mcike  her ;  but  what  if  that  man 
should  run  against  some  fanatic's  idea 
which  had  taken  shape  in  a  bullet-mould, 
or  receive  a  sudden  call  from  that  pale 
visitor  who  heeds  no  challenge  fi-om  the 
guards  at  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
stalks  unannounced  through  antecham- 
bers and  halls  of  audience  ? 

The  "  Times "  might  have  found  a 
moral  for  the  earthquake  nearer  home. 
The  flame  that  sweeps  our  prairies  is 
terrible,  but  it  only  scorches  the  sur- 
face. What  all  the  governments  based 
on  smothered  pauperism,  tolerated  igno- 
rance, and  organized  degradation  have  to 
fear  is  the  subterranean  fire,  which  finds 
its  vent  in  blazing  craters,  or  breaks  up 
all  the  ancient  landmai'ks  in  earth-shat- 
tering convulsions.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  invoke  any  such  catastrophe  even 
for  those  who  have  been  hardest  upon 
us  in  our  bitter  trial !  Yet  so  surely  as 
American  society  founds  itself  upon  the 
rights  of  civilized  man,  there  is  no  per- 
manent safety  for  any  nation  but  in  the 
progressive  recognition  of  the  American 
principle.  The  right  of  governing  a  na- 
tion belongs  to  the  people  of  the  nation  ; 
and  the  urgent  duty  of  those  provisional 
governments  which  we  call  monarchies, 
empires,  aristocracies  is  to  educate  their 
people  with  a  view  to  the  final  surrender 
of  all  power  into  their  hands.     A  little 
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longer  patience,  a  little  more  sacrifice,  a 
little  more  vigorous,  united  action,  on  the 
part  of  the  Loyal  States,  and  the  Union 
■will  behold  herself  mirrored  in  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific,  the  stateliest  of 
earthly  empires, — not  in  her  own  aspir- 
ing language,  but  by  the  confession  of  her 
most  envious  rival,  2^^^'^oinmating  over 
all  mankind.  No  Tartar  hordes  pouring 
from  the  depths  of  Asia,  no  Northern 
barbarians  swarming  out  of  the  hive  of 
nations,  no  Saracens  sweeping  from  their 
deserts  to  plant  the  Crescent  over  the 
symbol  of  Christendom,  were  more  ter- 
rible to  the  principalities  and  powers  that 
stood  in  their  way,  than  the  Great  Re- 
public, by  the  bare  fact  of  its  existence, 
will  become  to  every  government  which 
does  not  hold  its  authority  fi-om  the  peo- 
ple. However  our  present  conflict  may 
seem  at  first  sight  to  do  violence,  in  cer- 
tain respects,  to  the  principles  of  self- 
government,  everybody  knows  that  it  is 
a  strife  of  democratic  against  oligarchic 
institutions,  of  a  progressive  against  a  sta- 
tionary civilization,  of  the  rights  of  man- 
hood against  the  claims  of  a  class,  of  a 
national  order  representing  the  will  of 
a  people  against  a  conspiracy  organized 
by  a  sectional  minority. 

Just  so  far  as  tJie  people  of  Europe  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  our  armed  contro- 
versy, they  will  understand  that  we  are 
pleading  their  cause.  Nay,  if  the  mass 
of  our  Southern  brethren  did  but  know 


it,  we  are  pleading  theirs  just  as  much. 
The  emancipation  of  industry  has  never 
taken  effect  in  the  South,  and  never 
could  until  labor  ceased  to  be  degrad- 
ing. 

We  should  be  unreasonable  to  demand 
the  sympathy  of  those  classes  which  have 
everything  to  lose  from  the  extension  of 
the  self-governing  principle.  What  we 
have  to  thank  them  for  is  the  frankness 
with  which  they  have  betrayed  their  hos- 
tility to  us  and  our  cause,  under  circum- 
stances which  showed  that  they  would 
ruin  us,  if  it  could  be  done  safely  and  de- 
cently. We  shall  never  be  good  friends 
again,  it  may  be  feared,  until  we  change 
our  eagles  into  sovereigns,  or  they  change 
their  sovereigns  for  a  coin  which  bears 
the  head  of  Liberty.  But  in  the  mean 
time  it  is  a  great  step  in  our  education  to 
find  out  that  a  new  order  of  civilization 
requires  new  modes  of  thought,  which 
must,  of  necessity,  shape  themselves  out 
of  our  conditions.  Thus  it  seems  proba- 
ble, that,  as  the  first  revolution  brought 
about  our  industrial  independefcce  of  the 
mothei'-country,  not  preventing  us  in  any 
way  from  still  availing  ourselves  of  the 
skill  of  her  trained  artisans,  so  this  second 
civil  convulsion  will  complete  that  intel- 
lectual independence  towards  which  we 
have  been  growing,  without  cutting  us 
off  from  whatever  in  knowledge  or  art  is 
the  common  property  of  EepubUcs  and 
Despotisms. 
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Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion ;  being 
a  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 
by  John  Tyndall,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosopliy  in  tlie  Royal  Institu- 
tion.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  readers  of  the  "  Glaciers  of  the 
Alps  "  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall   as  an  Alpine  adventurer. 


with  a  passion  for  frost  and  philosophy, 
and  a  remarkable  ability  both  in  describ- 
ing his  mountain  -  experiences  and  in  ex- 
plaining the  interesting  phenomena  which 
he  there  encountered.  All  who  have  read 
this  inimitable  volume  will  testify  to  its 
rare  attractions.  It  is  at  once  dramatic 
and  philosophic,  poetic  and  scientific ;  and 
the  author  wins  our  admiration  alike  as  a 
daring  and  intrepid  explorer,  a  keen  ob- 
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And  monstrous  limbs,  tliat  might  uphold 

The  weight  that  Atlas  bore,  of  old  ; 

Like  shapes  that  our  troubled  dreams  distress, 

Ghost-like  and  grim  in  their  ugliness ; 

A  huge  and  hideous  human  form, 

Born  of  the  howling  wind  and  storm  : 

And  yet  those  boyish  sculptors  glow 

With  the  pride  of  a  Phidias  or  Angelo. 

Come  hither  and  listen  to  me,  my  son, 

And  a  lesson  of  life  I  '11  read  thereon. 

You  have  made  a  man  of  the  snow-bank  there ; 

He  stands  up  yet  in  the  frosty  air : 

Go  out  from  your  home,  so  bright  and  warm, 

And  throw  yourself  on  his  frozen  form ; 

Wind  him  around  with  your  soft  caress  ; 

Tenderly  up  to  his  bosom  press; 

Ask  him  for  sympathy,  love,  and  cheer  ; 

Plead  for  yourself'  with  prayer  and  tear ; 

Tell  him  you  hope  and  dream  and  grieve ; 

Beg  him  to  comfort  and  relieve  : 

The  form  that  you  press  will  be  icy  cold ; 

A  frozen  heart  to  your  breast  you  hold; 

That  turns  Into  stone  the  tears  you  weep  ; 

And  the  chill  of  his  touch  through  your  soul  will  creep. 

So  over  the  field  of  life  are  spread 

Men  who  have  hearts  as  cold  and  dead,  — 

Who  nothing  of  sympathy  know,  nor  love,  — 

To  whom  your  prayers  would  as  fruitless  prove 

As  those  that  you  now  might  go  and  say 

To  the  grim  snow-man  that  you  made  to-day. 

But  soon  the  soft  and  gentle  spring 
The  balmy  southern  breeze  wiU  bring  ; 
The  snow,  that  shrouds  the  landscape  o'er, 
Will  melt  away,  and  be  seen  no  more ; 
The  gladsome  brook  shall  rippling  i*un, 
'Neath  the  alders  greening  in  the  sun  ; 
The  grass  shall  spring,  and  the  birds  shall  come, 
In  the  verdant  woodlands  to  find  a  home ; 
And  the  softened  heart  of  your  man  of  snow 
Shall  bid  the  blue  violets  blossom  below. 
Oh,  let  us  hope  that  time  may  bring 
To  earth  some  sweet  and  gentle  spring, 
When  human  hearts  shall  thaw,  and  when 
The  ice  shall  melt  away  fi-om  men  ; 
And  where  the  hearts  now  frozen  stand, 
Love  then  shall  blossom  o'er  all  the  land ! 
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It  will  probablj^  be  thought  a  start- 
ling statement,  by  the  good  people  of 
our  staid  Northern  metropolis,  —  certain- 
ly by  those  of  them  whose  attention  has 
not  been  called  to  the  recent  develop- 
ments on  this  subject,  —  that  within  thir- 
ty-six hours'  travel  from  their  own  doors, 
by  conveyance  as  safe  and  even  lux- 
urious as  any  in  the  world,  there  exist 
veins  of  auriferous  quartz,'  practically  in- 
exhaustible in  extent,  teeming  through- 
out with  virgin  gold  of  a  standard  of  al- 
most absolute  purity,  and  yielding  a  re- 
turn to  the  labors  of  the  scientific  miner, 
rivalling,  if  not  fairly  surpassing,  in  their 
comparative  results,  the  richest  deposits 
of  California,  Colorado,  and  Australia. 

But  then.  If  one  has  a  startling  fact 
to  tell,  why  is  it  not  best  to  tell  it  out,  all 
at  once,  and  in  a  startling  manner  ?  If 
the  house-maid  of  our  modest  menage 
should  on  a  sudden  discover  that  Alad- 
din's lamp  had  >.ome  home  from  the  auc- 
tion-room among  some  chance  purchases 
of  her  mistress,  and  that  the  slave  or 
genie  thereof  was  actually  standing  in 
the  middle  of  our  own  kitchen-floor  at 
the  moment,  and  gi'umbling  audibly  at 
lack  of  emplojinent  in  fetching  home  dia- 
monds and  such  like  delicacies  by  the 
bale  for  the  whole  household,  could  we 
reasonably  expect  the  girl  to  announce 
the  fact,  in  the  parlor  above,  in  the  same 
tone  in  which  she  ordinarily  states  that 
the  butcher  has  called  for  his  orders? 
-SJsop,  in  his  very  first  fable,  (as  arrang- 
ed by  good  Archdeacon  Croxall,)  has 
inculcated  but  a  mean  opinion  of  the 
cock  who  forbore  to  crow  lustily  when 
he  turned  up  a  jewel  of  surpassing  rich- 
ness, in  the  course  of  his  ordinary  scratch- 
ing, and  under  his  own  very  beak ;  why, 
then,  should  we  render  ourselves  liable 
to  the  same  depreciatory  moral  ?  Some- 
thing, at  least,  must  be  pardoned  to  the 
certaminis  gaudia  of  this  new-found  con- 
test with  the  secrets  of  Nature,  —  and 
though  the  fact  we  have  stated  be  a  start- 
ling one,  the  statements  and  authorities 


which  go  to  support  it  wiU,  perhaps,  in 
the  end,  surprise  us  still  more.  We  shall 
give  them,  at  any  rate,  in  such  a  form  as 
"  to  challenge  investigation  and  to  defy 
scrutiny."  How  far  they  will  bear  out 
our  sensational  opening  paragraph,  then, 
the  readers  of  the  "  Atlantic  "  cannot 
choose  but  judge. 

But  let  us  hasten,  in  the  very  outset, 
to  warn  the  individual  gold-hunter  that 
he,  at  least,  will  get  no  crumb  of  com- 
fort from  these  pages.  That  the  pre- 
cious metal  is  there,  —  to  use  Dr.  John- 
son's expression,  "the  potentiality  of 
growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  ava- 
rice," —  no  one,  we  think,  after  reading 
what  we  have  now  to  offer,  will  be  inclin- 
ed to  deny.  But  it  is  to  be  sought  success- 
fully, as  we  shall  show,  only  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  capital,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  science  and  the  most  experienced 
skill.  The  solitary  adventurer  may  tickle 
the  stern  ribs  of  Acadia  with  his  paltry 
hoe  and  pick  in  vain,  —  she  wiU  laugh 
for  him  and  such  as  he  with  no  sign  of  a 
golden  harvest.  Failure  and  vexation, 
disappointment,  loss,  and  ruin,  will  be 
again,  as  they  have  already  been,  his 
only  reward.  With  this  full  disclaimer, 
therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  our 
remarks,  we  trust  that  we  shall,  at  least, 
have  no  sin  of  enticement  laid  at  our  door. 
If  any  one  chooses  to  go  there  and  try  it 
on  his  own  individual  responsibility,  and 
in  the  face  of  this  energetic  protest  and 
solemn  warning,  it  must  surely  be  no  fur- 
ther affair  of  ours. 

The  authorities,  official,  statistical,  and 
scientific,  from  which  our  knowledge  of 
the  Gold-Fields  of  Nova  Scotia  is  main- 
I3'  derived,  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Report  of  a  Personal  Inspection  of 
the  Gold  -  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
Consecutive  Order  in  which  they  were 
visited.  Made  by  Lord  Mulgrave  to 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
dated  at  Government  House,  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  2l3t  June,  1862. 
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2.  Report  of  the  Chief  Gold-Commis- 
sioner for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  for 
the  Year  1862.  Made  to  the  Honorable 
the  Provincial  Secretary,  and  dated  at 
Halifax,  January  23,  1863. 

3.  Report  of  the  Provincial  Geologist, 
Mr.  Campbell.  Made  to  the  Honorable 
Joseph  Howe,  Provincial  Secretary,  at 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  25th  February,  1863.  Ac- 
companied by  a  Section  across  the  Gold- 
bearing  Rocks  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

4.  Report  on  the  Gold- Districts  of  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Made  to  the 
President  and  Directors  of  the  Oldham 
Gold -Mining  Company,  December  28, 
1863,  by  George  I.  Chace,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.     Manuscript. 

5.  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Gold- 
Region  of  Nova  Scotia.  Prefixed  to  a 
Report  made  to  the  President  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  Atlantic  Mining  Compan}^, 
December  31,  1863.  By  Benjamin  Sllli- 
man,  Jr.,  Professor  of  General  and  Ap- 
plied Chemistry  in  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Ct.     Manuscript. 

6.  Report  on  the  Montague  Gold- 
Field,  near  Halifax,  N.  S.,  by  the  Same, 
and  on  the  Gold-Fields  of  the  Waverley 
District,   by  the  Same.    Manuscript. 

7.  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Chief  Gold- 
Commissioner  of  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Made  to  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary at  Halifax,  October  1,  1863. 

8.  The  Royal  Gazette,  issued  by  the 
Chief  Gold-Commissioner,  Halifax,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1863.     Published  by  Authority. 

In  confirmation  of  these  documents,  we 
shall  only  need  to  add  the  "  testimony 
of  the  rocks "  themselves,  as  shown  in 
more  than  sixty  specimens  of  the  gold- 
bearing  quartz  of  these  remarkable  mines. 
Some  of  these  were  brought  to  Boston  by 
Professors  Chace  and  Silliman,  on  their 
return  a  few  weeks  since  from  exploring 
the  rich  leads  of  the  Provinces,  —  but  by 
far  the  larger  number  were  forwarded  by 
some  of  the  resident  superintendents  of 
the  mines,  by  the  Cunard  steamer  Afri- 
ca, arriving  in  Boston,  Sunday,  January 


10,  1864,  to  the  care  of  Captain  Field, 
then  residing  at  the  Tremont  House. 
We  may  add  that  the  eight  finest  of 
these  specimens  are  now  Ij^ng  on  the  ta- 
ble before  us,  their  mottled  sides  thickly 
crusted  with  arsenical  pyrites  and  streak- 
ed through  and  through  with  veins  and 
splashes  of  twenty-two-carat  gold.  In- 
credulity, when  raised  to  its  highest  pitch, 
might  perhaps  discredit  all  written  testi- 
mony, whether  official  or  scientific ;  but 
we  have  as  yet  seen  no  case  so  confirmed 
that  the  sight  of  these  extraordinary  frag- 
ments did  not  compel  belief. 

In  drawing  our  narrative  from  the  au- 
thorities above  cited,  we  shall  prefer  to 
follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  precise 
statements  of  the  documents  themselves, 
— interspersed  only  with  such  remarks  of 
our  own  as  may  be  necessary  best  to  pre- 
serve an  intelligible  connection  between 
the  different  portions.  The  agreement 
between  all  the  authorities  is  so  substan- 
tial, and  in  fact  entire,  that  we  shall  ex- 
perience none  of  the  usual  difficulties  in 
the  reconciling  of  contradictions  or  the 
balancing  of  conflicting  theories  or  state- 
ments. 

The  gold-fields  of  Nova  Scotia  consist 
of  some  ten  or  twelve  districts  of  quite 
limited  area  in  themselves,  but  lying 
scattered  along  almost  the  whole  south- 
eastern coast  of  the  Province.  The  whole 
of  this  coast,  from  Cape  Sable  on  the 
west  to  Cape  Canso  on  the  east,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  is  bordered  by  a  fringe  of  hard, 
slaty  rocks,  —  slate  and  sandstone  in  ir- 
regular alternations,  —  sometimes  argil- 
laceous, and  occasionally  granitic.  These 
rocks,  originally  deposited  on  the  grand- 
est scale  of  Nature,  are  always,  when 
stratified,  found  standing  at  a  high  an- 
gle, —  sometimes  almost  vertical,  —  and 
with  a  course,  in  the  main,  very  nearly 
due  east  and  west.  They  seldom  rise 
to  any  great  elevation,  —  the  promon- 
tory of  Aspatogon,  about  five  hundred 
feet  high,  being  the  highest  land  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  Province.  The  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  shore  is  low,  rocky,  and 
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desolate,  strewn  often  with  huge  boulders 
of  granite  or  quartzite,  —  and  where  not 
bleak  and  rocky,  it  is  covered  with  thick 
forests  of  spruce  and  white  bu'ch. 

The  picture  is  not  enticing,  —  but  this 
IF,  nevertheless,  the  true  arida  nutrix  of 
the  splendid  masses  before  us.  The  zone 
of  metamorphic  rocks  which  lines  this  in- 
hospitable coast  varies  in  width  fi-om  six 
or  eight  miles  at  its  eastern  extremity 
to  forty  or  fifty  at  its  widest  points,  — 
presenting  in  its  northern  boundary  on- 
ly a  rude  parallelism  with  its  southern 
margin, — and  comprising,  over  about  six 
thousand  square  miles  of  surface,  the  gen- 
eral outline  of  what  may,  geologically 
speaking,  be  called  the  Gold-Region  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

It  will  be  most  interesting  hereafter 
to  mark  the  gradual  changes  already  be- 
ginning to  take  place  in  this  rich,  but 
Hmited  district.  It  is  destined  through- 
out, we  may  be  sure,  to  very  thorough 
and  systematic  exploration.  For,  although 
it  is  ti-ue  that  gold  is  not  to  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  it,  still  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  search  for  the  precious  metal  through- 
out this  whole  region,  wherever  the  oc- 
currence of  true  quartz  veins  —  the  al- 
most sole  matrix  of  the  gold  —  is  shown 
by  boulders  on  the  surface.  Back  from 
the  coast-line,  a  large  part  of  the  district 
named  is  now  little  better  than  an  un- 
explored wilderness ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  remarkable  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  are  in  a  majority  of  cases  al- 
most on  the  sea- shore,  and  where  the 
country  is  open  and  the  search  easy,  by 
no  means  diminishes  the  probabilities  that 
continued  exploration  in  the  less  frequent- 
ed parts  of  the  district  will  be  rewarded 
with  new  discoveries  as  important  as  any 
which  have  yet  been  made. 

The  earliest  discovery  of  gold  In  the 
Province,  yet  made  known  to  the  pub- 
He,  occurred  during  the  summer  of  1860, 
at  a  spot  about  twelve  miles  north  from 
the  head  of  Tangier  Harbor,  on  the  north- 
east branch  of  the  Tangier  River, — shown 
on  McKInley's  excellent  map  of  Nova 
Scotia  as  about  fifty-eight  miles  east  from 
Halifax.   Subsequent  discoveries  at  Wine 


Harbor,  Sherbrooke,  Ovens,  Oldham, 
Waverley,  Hammond's  Plains,  and  at 
Lake  Loon, — a  small  lake  only  five  nolles 
distant  from  Halifax,  —  have  fully  deter- 
mined the  auriferous  character  of  par- 
ticular and  defined  localities  through- 
out the  district  already  described,  and 
abundantly  justify  the  early  opinion  of 
Lord  Mulgrave,  that  "  there  is  now  little 
or  no  doubt  that  this  Colony  wiU  soon 
rank  as  one  of  the  gold-producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world." 

As  a  specimen  of  one  ot  the  most  In- 
teresting mineral  veins  of  this  region.  It 
may  answer  to  select  the  Montague  lode 
at  Lake  Loon  for  a  specific  description. 
The  course  of  this  vein  Is  E.  10°  N.,  that 
being  the  strike  of  the  rocks  by  the  com- 
pass In  that  particular  district.  It  has 
been  traced  by  surface  -  digging  a  long 
distance,  —  not  less,  probably,  than  half 
a  mile.  At  one  point  on  this  Une  there 
Is  a  sMft  or  fault  In  the  rocks  which  has 
heaved  the  most  productive  portion  of 
the  vein  about  thirty -five  feet  to  the 
north ;  but  for  the  rest  of  the  distance, 
so  far  as  yet  open,  the  whole  lead  re- 
mains true  and  undisturbed. 

Its  dip,  with  the  rocks  around  it,  is 
almost  vertical,  —  say  from  85°  to  80° 
south.  The  vein  is  contained  between 
walls  of  slate  on  both  sides,  and  is  a  double 
or  composite  vein,  being  formed,  1st,  of 
the  main  leader;  2d,  of  a  smaller  vein 
on  the  other  side,  with  a  thin  slate  par- 
tition-wall between  the  two;  and,  3d, 
of  a  strongly  mineralized  slate  foot-wall, 
which  is  in  itself  really  a  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  ore-channel. 

The  quartz  which  composes  these  In- 
terposed sheets,  thus  separated,  yet  com- 
bined, is  crystallized  throughout,  and 
highly  mineralized,  —  belonging,  in  fact, 
to  the  first  class  of  quartz  lodes  recog- 
nized In  all  the  general  descriptions  of 
the  veins  of  this  region.  The  associated 
minerals  are,  here,  cuprite  or  yellow  cop- 
per, green  malacliite  or  carbonate  of 
copper,  mispichel  or  arsenical  pyrites, 
zinc  blende,  sexquioxyde  of  iron,  rich 
in  gold,  and  also  frequent  "  sights  "  or 
visible  masses  of  gold  itself.     The  gold 
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i3  also  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
in  all  the  associated  minerals,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  mispickel  and  blende. 

The  main  quartz  vein  of  this  inter- 
esting lead  varies  from  three  to  ten  in-ch- 
es  in  thickness  at  different  points  on  the 
surface-level,  but  is  reported  as  increas- 
ing to  twenty  inches  thick  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft,  already  carried  down 
to  a  depth  of  forty  feet.  This  very 
considerable  variation  in  thickness  will 
be  found  to  be  owing  to  the  folds  or 
plications  of  the  vein,  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  make  more  particular  allu- 
sion. 

The  minerals  associated  with  the 
quartz  in  this  vein,  especially  the  cu- 
prite and  mispickel,  are  found  most  abun- 
dantly upon  the  foot-wall  side,  or  under- 
side of  the  quartz  itself.  The  smaller 
accompanying  vein  before  alluded  to  ap- 
pears to  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  lar- 
ger one  in  all  its  essential  characteristics, 
and  is  believed  by  the  scientific  exami- 
ners to  be  fully  as  well  charged  with  gold. 
That  this  is  likely  to  come  up  to  a  very 
remarkable  standard  of  productiveness, 
perhaps  more  so  than  any  known  vein 
in  the  world,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
official  statement  in  the  "  Royal  Ga- 
zette" of  Wednesday,  January  20,  1864, 
published  by  authority,  at  the  Chief 
Gold  -  Commissioner's  office  in  Halifax, 
in  which  the  average  yield  of  the  Mon- 
tague vein  for  the  month  of  October, 
1863,  is  given  as  3  oz.  3  dwt.  4  gi-.,  for 
November  as  3  oz.  10  dwt.  13  gr.,  and 
for  December  as  5  oz.  9  dwt.  8  gr.,  to 
the  ton  of  quartz  crushed  during  those 
months  respectively.  Nor  is  the  quartz 
of  this  vein  the  only  trustworthy  source 
of  yield.  The  underlying  slate  is  filled 
with  bunches  of  misjjickel,  not  disti'ib- 
uted  in  a  sheet,  or  in  any  particular  or- 
der, so  far  as  yet  observed,  but  developed 
throughout  the  slate,  and  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  small  nuts  to  many  pounds 
in  weight,  masses  of  over  fifty  pounds 
having  been  frequently  taken  out.  This 
peculiar  mineral  has  always  proved  high- 
ly auriferous  in  this  locality,  and  a 
careful  search  will  i-arely  fail  to  detect 


"  sights"  of  the  precious  metal  imbedded 
in  its  folds,  or  lying  hidden  between  its 
crystalline  plates. 

Nor  is  the  surrounding  mass  of  slate 
in  which  this  vein  is  inclosed  without 
abundant  evidences  of  a  highly  aurifer- 
ous character.  Scales  of  gold  are  every- 
where to  be  seen  between  its  laminae, 
and,  when  removed  and  subjected  to  the 
processes  of  "  dressing,"  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  also  yielding  a  very 
handsome  return.  In  fact,  the  entire 
mass  of  material  which  is  known  to  be 
auriferous  is  not  less  than  twelve  to  fif- 
teen inches  at  the  surface,  and  will  doubt- 
less be  found,  as  all  experience  and  anal- 
ogy in  the  district  have  hitherto  shown 
to  be  the  case,  to  increase  very  consider- 
ably with  the  increased  depth  to  which 
the  shafts  will  soon  be  carried.  No  diffi- 
culties whatever  are  apprehended  here 
in  going  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  as 
the  slate  is  not  hard,  and  easily  permits 
the  miner  in  his  progress  to  bear  in  upon 
it  without  drilling  upon  the  closer  and 
more  tenacious  quartz. 

The  open  cut,  made  by  the  original 
owners  of  the  Montague  property,  and 
by  which  the  veins  have  been  in  some 
degree  exposed,  absurd  and  culpable  as 
it  is  as  a  mode  of  mining,  has  yet  served 
a  good  purpose  in  showing  in  a  very  dis- 
tinct manner  the  structure  of  these  veins, 
—  a  structure  which  is  found  to  be  on 
the  whole  very  general  in  the  Province. 
The  quartz  is  not  found,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  supposed  from  its  position  among 
sedimentary  rocks,  lying  in  anything  like 
a  plain,  even  sheet  of  equal  tliickness. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  seen  to  be  marked 
by  folds  or  plications,  occurring  at  toler- 
ably regular  intervals,  and  crossing  the 
vein  at  an  angle  of  40°  or  45°  to  the 
west.  Similar  folds  may  be  produced 
in  a  sheet  which  is  hung  on  a  line  and 
then  drawn  at  one  of  the  lower  corners. 
The  cross-section  of  the  vein  is  thus  made 
to  resemble  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  chain  of  long  Unks,  the  rolls  or  swells 
alternating  with  plain  spaces  through  its 
whole  extent.  Perhaps  a  better  compar- 
ison is  that  of  ripples  or  gentle  waves, 
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as  seen  following  eacli  other  on  the  ebb- 
tide in  a  still  time,  on  the  beach. 

The  distribution  of  the  gold  in  the 
mass  of  the  quartz  appears  to  be  highly 
influenced  by  this  peculiar  wavy  or  folded 
sti-ucture.  All  the  miners  are  agreed  in 
the  staiement  that  the  gold  abounds  most 
at  the  swells,  or  highest  points  of  the 
waves  of  rock,  and  that  the  scarcely  less 
valuable  mispickel  appeare  to  follow  the 
same  law.  The  spaces  between  are  not 
found  to  be  so  rich  as  these  points  of  un- 
dulation ;  and  this  structure  must  explain 
the  signal  contrast  in  thickness  and  pro- 
ductiveness which  is  everywhere  seen  in 
sinking  a  shaft  in  this  district.  As  the 
cutting  passes  through  one  of  these  orig- 
inal swells,  the  thickness  of  the  vein  at 
once  increases,  and  again  diminishes  with 
equal  certainty  as  the  work  proceeds, 
—  below  this  point  destined  again  to  go 
through  with  similar  alternations  in  its 
mass. 

"  There  can  be  no  fear,  however,"  says 
Mr.  Silliman,  (Report,  p.  10,)  "  that  there 
will  be  any  failure  in  depth  "  (t.  e.  at  an 
increased  depth  of  excavation)  "  on  these 
veins,  either  in  gold  product  or  in  strength. 
The  formation  of  the  country  is  on  too 
grand  a  scale,  geologically,  to  admit  of  a 
doubt  on  this  point,  so  vital  to  mining 
success."  Mr.  Campbell,  whose  master- 
ly survey  and  analysis  of  the  whole  gold- 
region  forms,  with  the  colored  section 
accompanying  it,  the  basis  for  a  general 
and  thorough  understanding  of  the  whole 
subject,  adds  (Report,  p.  5)  that  "  the 
yield  per  ton  of  such  quartz  when  crush- 
ed cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  satisfac- 
tory." And  Mr.  Chace,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Report  on  the  Oldham  District,  (p. 
6,)  remarks,  that,  "  if,  as  there  are  rea- 
sons for  believing,  the  gold-bearing  quartz 
of  Nova  Scotia  is  of  sedimentary  origin, 
in  that  case  I  see  no  reason  why  depth 
should  cause  any  decline  in  the  richness 
of  the  ore.  As  yet,  none  of  the  shafts 
have  been  carried  down  sufEciently  far 
to  test  this  question  practically,"  —  he 
must,  we  think,  mean  to  its  fullest  extent, 
since  he  adds  immediately  after,  that, 
•'  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  the  ore  is 


very  generally  beheved  to  have  improv- 
ed with  increase  of  depth." 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  de- 
scription of  the  general  character  of  one 
of  the  representative  veins  or  "  leads  "  of 
the  gold-fields  of  Nova  Scotia.  Of  the 
extent  and  number  of  similar  deposits 
it  is  scarcely  possible  at  present  to  give 
any  definite  idea.  The  line  along  which 
Mr.  Campbell's  section  is  made  out  ex- 
tends from  the  sea -shore  at  the  south- 
east entrance  of  Halifax  Harbor  to  the 
Renfrew  Gold-Field,  a  distance  a  little 
over  thirty  miles  to  the  northeast,  inter- 
secting in  that  distance  no  less  than  six 
great  antichnal  folds.  The  points  at 
which  the  east  and  west  anticlinal  lines 
are  intersected  by  north  and  south  lines 
of  upheaval  form  the  localities  in  which 
the  quartzite  group  of  gold-bearing  rocks 
are  brought  to  the  surface,  and  it  is  here 
that  their  outcroppings  form  the  surface 
of  the  country.  The  official  "  Gazette  "for 
January,  1864,  enumerates  nine  of  these 
districts  as  already  under  a  com'se  of  ac- 
tive exploration,  namely,  Stormont,  Wine 
Harbor,  Sherbrooke,  Tangier,  Montague, 
Waverley,  Oldham,  Renfrew,  and  Ovens. 
When  we  add,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sil- 
liman's  second  conclusion  to  his  Report 
on  the  Atlantic  Gold-Field  at  Tangier, 
"  that  the  gold-bearing  veins  already  ex- 
plored on  this  estate  alone  are  in  num- 
ber not  less  than  thirty,  and  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  more  discover- 
ies of  importance,  as  the  results  of  future 
explorations,  already  foreshadowed  by 
facts  which  have  been  stated,"  enough, 
we  think,  will  have  been  deduced,  on  the 
highest  kind  of  scientific  testimony,  to 
bear  out  our  opening  statement,  that  there 
exist  in  Nova  Scotia  veins  of  auriferous 
quartz  practically  inexhaustible,  by  any- 
known  methods  of  mining,  at  least  for 
the  next  two  hundred  years. 

One  very  remarkable  characteristic 
of  all  the  gold  hitherto  produced  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  its  exceeding  purity,  it  being  on- 
the  average  twenty-two  carats  fine,  £is 
shown  by  repeated  assay.  In  this  respect 
it  possesses  an  advantage  of  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  supeiior  fineness,  and  con- 
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sequently  of  value,  over  most  of  the  yield 
of  California,  much  of  which  latter  reach- 
es a  standard  of  only  sixteen  or  seventeen 
carats'  fineness,  and  is  therefore  inferior 
by  five  or  six  carats  in  tvrenty-four  to  the 
standard  of  the  gold  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
gold  fii-om  all  the  districts  named  is  sold 
commonly  in  Halifax  in  bars  or  ingots, 
at  about  $20  the  ounce.  Professor  Silli- 
man  states  the  value  of  some  of  this  gold, 
assayed  under  his  direction  at  the  Shef- 
field Laboratory  in  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, at  $19.97  per  ounce,  while  the 
standard  of  another  lot,  from  the  Atlantic 
Mine  in  the  Tangier  District,  is  fixed  by 
him  as  high  as  $20.25  per  ounce.  The 
Official  Report  of  the  Pi'ovincial  Gold- 
Commissioner  for  the  year  1862  assumes 
the  sum  of  $19.50,  Nova-Scotia  currency, 
as  the  basis  upon  which  his  calculations 
of  gold-value  of  the  yield  of  all  the  mines 
is  made  up.  A  quantity  of  gold  from  the 
"  Boston  and  Nova-Scotia  "  mines  in  the 
Waverley  District,  just  coined  into  eagles 
at  the  United  -  States  Mint,  and  the  re- 
sults of  which  process  are  officially  return- 
ed to  the  President  of  that  Company,  re- 
quired a  considerable  amount  of  alloy  to 
the  ore  as  received  from  the  mines,  in 
order  to  bring  it  down  to  the  standard 
fineness  of  the  United  -  States  gold  -  cur- 
rency. All  the  Nova-  Scotia  gold  is  un- 
commonly bright  and  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  and  it  has  often  been  remarked  by 
jewellers  and  other  experts  to  whom  it  has 
been  shown,  that  it  more  nearly  resem- 
bles the  appearance  of  the  gold  of  the  old 
Venetian  ducats  —  coined  mostly,  it  is 
supposed,  from  the  sands  of  Guinea  — 
than  any  other  bullion  for  many  years 
brought  into  the  gold-market. 

In  regard  to  the  most  important  point 
of  the  whole  subject,  namely,  the  average 
yield  per  ton  of  quartz  crushed  at  the 
various  mills,  we  are  fortunately  enabled 
to  give  the  official  returns  of  the  Deputy 
Gold  -  Commissioners  for  the  several  dis- 
tricts, as  made  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
at  Halifax.  A  few  words  of  explanation 
as  to  the  definite  and  statistical  character 
of  these  returns  may  be  of  value  here,  in 
order  to  prevent  or  to  correct  much  mis- 


conception and  want  of  knowledge  with 
regard  to  their  absolute  reliability. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  every  miner, 
or  the  agent  or  chief  superintendent  of 
each  mine,  is  required  by  law  to  make  a 
quarterly  return  of  the  amount  of  days' 
labor  expended  at  his  mine,  the  num- 
ber of  tons  of  quartz  raised  and  crushed, 
and  the  quantity  of  gold  obtained  from 
the  whole,  —  neglecting  to  do  which,  he 
forfeits  his  entire  claim,  and  the  Gold- 
Commissioner  is  then  empowered  to  grant 
it  to  another  purchaser. 

These  returns  are  therefore  made  with 
the  utmost  regularity  and  with  the  great- 
est care.  But  as  the  royalty  of  three  per 
cent,  to  the  Government  is  exacted  on  the 
amount  of  this  return,  whatever  it  may 
be,  it  is  obvious  that  there  exists  no  mo- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  miner  to  exagger- 
ate the  amount  in  making  his  statement. 
We  may  be  as  sure  that  his  exhibit  of  the 
gold  admitted  to  have  been  extracted  by 
him  does  not,  at  any  rate,  exceed  the 
amount  obtained,  as  that  the  invoices 
of  importations  entered  at  the  Custom- 
House  in  Boston  do  not  overstate  the  val- 
ue of  the  goods  to  which  they  refer.  The 
practice  is  generally  suspected,  at  least, 
to  tend  in  quite  the  opposite  direction. 

As  the  next  step  for  ascertaining  the 
yield  of  the  mines,  there  comes  in  a 
form  of  scrutiny  which  it  would  be  still 
more  difficult  to  evade.  All  owners  of 
quartz-mills  are  also  required  to  render 
official  returns  under  oath,  and  in  a  form 
minutely  prescribed  by  the  Provincial 
law,  of  all  quartz  crushed  by  them  during 
the  month,  stating  particularly  from  what 
mine  it  was  raised,  for  whose  account  it 
has  been  crushed,  and  what  was  the  ex- 
act quantity  in  ounces,  pennyweights,  and 
grains.  And  this  is  designed  also  as  a 
check  on  the  miner,  as  the  two  statements, 
if  correct,  will  be  found,  of  course,  to  bal- 
ance each  other. 

The  Chief  Gold-Commissioner  resides 
In  Halifax,  and  has  his  deputy  In  each 
gold-district,  whose  duty  it  is,  as  a  sworn 
officer  of  the  Government,  to  see  that  the 
provisions  of  the  law  are  carried  out ; 
and  the  returns,  as  collected,  are  duly 
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made  by  him  each  month,  accompa- 
nied by  a  general  report  on  the  industri- 
al condition  of  the  district  represented. 
It  is  from  these  returns,  thus  collected, 
that  the  Gold  -  Commissioner  -  in  -  Chief 
prepares  a  quarterly  exhibit,  which  he 
issues  on  a  broad  sheet  in  a  so-called 
"  Royal  Gazette."  The  last  of  these 
documents  issued  was  published  by  au- 
thority at  Halifax,  Wednesday,  January 
20th,  1864,  and  a  copy  thereof,  orna- 
mented at  the  head  with  the  familiar  lion 
and  unicorn,  is  now  lying  with  several  of 
its  predecessors  on  the  table  before  us. 
If  skeptics  desire  any  better  authority 
than  this  for  the  average  yield  of  these 
mines,  they  must  seek  it  elsewhere  for 
themselves.  By  the  majority  of  persons 
capable  of  judging  of  the  value  and  weight 
of  testimony,  we  presume  it  will  be  re- 
garded as  amply  sufficient. 

After  this  explanation  of  the  official 
character  of  these  returns,  a  transcript 
of  the  figures  given  in  the  last  exhibit  as 
the  average  j-ield  of  gold  per  ton  of 
quartz  crushed  will  be  all  we  think  ne- 
cessary in  answer  to  the  inquiry  we  have 
proposed.  We  give  them  just  as  they 
stand  in  the  returns  for  December,  1863, 
only  premising  that  the  relative  yield 
of  the  several  miiies  is  found  to  vary 
very  considerably  from  month  to  month, 
being  at  one  time  higher,  and  at  other 
times  again  somewhat  lower,  and  this 
from  natural  causes  which  have  already 
been  explained,  while  the  total  amounts, 
when  taken  together,  exhibit  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  genei'al  yield  of  the  whole. 
The  figures  stand  as  follows  :  — 


DECEMBER,   1863. 


District. 


Yield  of  Gold 
per  Ton  of  Quartz. 


Stormont  (Isaac's  Harbor)      2  oz.  10  dwt.  0  gr. 

Wine  Harbor         .  .  10  "     6  " 

Sherbrooke        .        .        .       1  "      7  "     0  " 

Tangier         .        .        .        .  14  "   12 " 

Montague         .        .        .       5  "      9  "     8  " 

Waverley     .        .        .        .  9  "  11  " 

Oldham    .        .        .        .  15  "  12 " 

Renfrew        .        .        .        .  1 "      2  "     0  " 

Ovens  *     .        .        .        .  18  "     9  " 

*  Returns  incomplete. 


The  difference  in  yield  between  the 
districts  is  here  very  considerable,  as  it 
happens,  —  yet  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber the  average  yield  at  Oldham  was 

1  oz.   16   dwt.  20  gr.,  and  at  Renfi-ew 

2  oz. ;  while  for  November  it  was  at  Stor- 
mont 3  oz.  2  dwt.  12  gr.,  at  Tangier  1 
oz.  10  dwt.,  at  Waverley  1  oz.  3  dwt. 
12  gr.,  and  at  Oldham  1  oz.  8  dwt.  The 
77iaxi7num  yield  per  ton  was  50  oz.  at 
Wine  Harbor,  12  oz.  at  Sherbrooke,  11 
oz.  12  dwt.  at  Oldham,  and  5  oz.  15  dwt. 
at  Stormont,  for  the  same  period. 

"  The  average  yield,"  says  Professor 
Chace,  "  per  ton  of  quartz,  of  the  gold- 
fields  of  Nova  Scotia  will,  it  is  believed, 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  either 
Australia  or  California,  while  some  of  the 
maximum  yields  indicate  ores  of  unsur- 
passed richness." 

In  regard  to  the  best  and  most  effect- 
ual methods  of  dressing  and  amalgamat- 
ing these  rich  ores,  it  seems  to  be  con- 
ceded that  the  modes  hitherto  in  use  in 
Nova  Scotia  have  been  very  defective. 
Much  larger  returns  of  gold  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  introduction  of  the  new 
processes,  which  scientific  research  is  ev- 
ery day  bringing  to  a  greater  degree 
of  efficiency  in  Colorado  and  California. 
The  promoters  of  the  Nova-Scotia  min- 
ing-enterprises, thanks  to  the  skill  and 
pains  of  their  scientific  advisers,  axe  fully 
awake  to  the  importance  of  this  vital 
point.  Pyrites  —  the  mineral  mixture  so 
universally  found  with  the  gold  of  this 
region — is  well  known  to  escape,  or  rath- 
er to  resist,  the  attraction  of  the  mercury 
used  in  the  amalgamating  process,  and  it 
has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  pass  away 
with  the  "  tailings,"  or  refuse  from  the 
mills.  When  we  state  that  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly shown  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve 
per  cent,  of  the  components  of  the  ore,  and 
that  by  test  of  the  United-States  Assay- 
Office  its  avei-age  yield  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  dollars  to  the  ton, — and  by 
the  careful  experiments  of  Professor  Sil- 
liman,  at  the  Sheffield  Laboratory  in  New 
Haven,  it  has  yielded  even  as  high  as 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and 
forty-nine  cents  to  the  ton,  —  the  over- 
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sight  and  bad  economy  of  Its  waste  will 
be  sufficiently  apparent.  It  may  safely 
be  estimated,  therefore,  that  the  process 
of  Dr.  Keith,  or  some  other  equally  sim- 
ple and  efficacious  method  of  extract- 
mg  this  hitherto  wasted  portion  of  the 
precious  metal  from  the  accompanying 
sulphurets,  will  produce  an  amount  quite 
equal,  at  least,  to  the  previous  minimum 
yield.  The  effect  of  such  an  increase  in 
the  returns  will  readily  be  appreciated 
by  others  besides  the  merely  scientific 
reader. 

In  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  vari- 
ous mines  for  the  regular  supply  of  quartz 
to  the  mills,  it  may  be  stated  that  ten 
tons  daily  is  the  average  amount  fixed 
upon,  by  the  different  experts,  as  a  rea- 
sonable quantity  to  be  expected  from 
either  of  the  well-conducted  properties. 
"Works  of  exploration  and  of  "  construc- 
tion," such  as  will  hereafter  be  pointed 
out,  must,  it  is  true,  always  precede 
those  of  extraction  ;  but  a  very  moderate 
quartz-mill  will  easily  "  dress  "  ten  tons 
of  quartz  daily,  or  three  thousand  tons 
per  annum,  requiring  the  constant  labor 
of  thirty  men,  as  shown  by  the  large  ex- 
perience already  gained  throughout  the 
Province.  And  this,  says  Professor  Sil- 
liman,  "  is  not  a  very  formidable  force  for 
a  profitable  mine,"  —  particularly  when 
we  consider  that  the  price  of  miners' 
labor  in  Nova  Scotia  rarely  rises  above 
the  moderate  sum  of  ninety  cents  per 
day. 

If  the  quartz  cost,  to  turn  its  product 
into  gold  bars,  as  high  as  twenty  dollars 
a  ton,  there  would  be,  says  the  same 
eminent  authority,  "  a  deduction  of  one- 
fourth  [as  expense]  from  the  gross  gold- 
product.  The  gold  is  about  nine-hun- 
dred-and-sixty  thousandths  fine,  and  is 
worth,  as  already  shown,  over  twenty 
dollars  per  ounce.  But  the  cost  of  the 
quartz  cannot  be  so  much  by  one-half  as 
that  named  above ;  and  there  is  the  ad- 
ditional value  of  gold  from  the  pyrites 
and  mispickel,  as  well  as  probably  fifteen 
per  cent,  saving  on  the  total  amount  of 
gold  produced  by  improved  methods  of 
working." 


The  reason  why  so  little  alluvial  gold 
is  to  be  found  throughout  this  district 
may  be  very  simply  and  concisely  stated. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  the  length  of 
the  gold-field  lies  mainly  from  east  to 
west,  while  its  width  from  north  to  south 
is  over  a  much  less  distance,  and  there- 
fore lies  almost  at  right  angles  to  the 
scouring  and  grinding  action  of  the  gla- 
cial period.  No  long  Sacramento  Val- 
ley, stretching  away  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  quartzite  upheavals,  has  here 
retained  and  preserved  the  spoils  of  those 
long  ages  of  attrition  and  denudation. 
The  alluvial  gold  has  mostly  been  car- 
ried, by  the  action  alluded  to,  into  the 
sands  and  beneath  the  waves  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean ;  and  it  is  only  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  numerous  little  lakes  which 
dot  the  surface  of  the  country,  that  the 
precious  metal.  In  this.  Its  most  obvious 
and  attractive  form,  has  ever  been  found 
in  any  remunerative  quantity  In  Nova 
Scotia. 

This  statement  brings  us  naturally  to 
the  consideration  of  another  of  our  open- 
ing positions,  namely,  that  the  gold  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  to  be  successfully  sought 
only  under  the  application  of  the  most 
scientific  and  systematic  methods  of  deep 
quartz-mining.  That  no  pains  nor  ex- 
pense has  been  spared  by  the  present 
promoters  of  these  important  enterprises, 
in  the  very  commencement  of  their  min- 
ing-works, will  perhaps  be  sufficiently  ev- 
ident from  the  fact  that  no  step  has  been 
taken  without  the  full  advice  and  con- 
currence of  the  eminent  mining  authori- 
ties already  cited.  A  summary  of  the 
methods  now  employed  for  developing 
the  rich  yield  of  these  deposits  may  not 
be  out  of  place  In  this  connection. 

The  ill-considered  system  of  allotting 
small  individual  claims,  at  first  adopted 
by  the  Colonial  Government,  was  found- 
ed, probably,  on  a  want  of  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  gold- 
district,  and  the  consequent  expectation 
that  the  experiences  of  California  and 
Australia,  in  panning  and  washing,  were 
to  be  repeated  here.  This  totally  inap- 
plicable system  in  a  manner  compelled 
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the  early  single  adventurers  to  abandon 
their  claims,  as  soon  as  the  surface-water 
began  to  accumulate  in  their  little  open 
pits  or  shallow  levels,  beyond  the  control 
of  a  single  bucket,  or  other  such  primitive 
contrivance  for  bailing.  Even  the  more 
active  and  industrious  digger  soon  found 
his  own  difficulties  to  accumulate  just  in 
proportion  to  his  own  superior  measure 
of  activity ;  since,  as  soon  as  he  carried 
his  own  excavation  a  foot  or  two  deep- 
er than  his  neighbor's,  he  found  that 
it  only  gave  him  the  privilege  of  drain- 
ing for  the  whole  of  the  less  enterprising 
diggers,  whose  pits  had  not  been  sunk 
to  the  same  level  as  his  own.  Thus 
the  adventurers  who  should  ordinarily 
have  been  the  most  successful  were  soon 
drowned  out  by  the  accumulated  waters 
from  the  adjacent,  and  sometimes  aban- 
doned, claims.  Nearly  all  of  these  early 
efforts  at  individual  mining  are  now  dis- 
continued, and  the  claims,  thus  shown  to 
be  worthless  in  single  hands,  have  been 
consolidated  in  the  large  companies,  who 
alone  possess  the  means  to  work  them 
with  unity  and  success. 

The  present  methods  of  working  the 
lodes,  as  now  practised  in  Nova  Scotia, 
proceed  on  a  very  different  plan.  Shafts 
are  sunk  at  intervals  of  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  on  the  course  of  the  lodes  which 
it  is  proposed  to  work,— as  these  are  dis- 
tinctly traced  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
When  these  shafts  have  been  carried 
down  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet,  —  or,  in 
miners'  language,  ten  fathoms, — horizon- 
tal drifts  or  levels  are  pushed  out  from 
them,  below  the  ground,  and  in  either 
direction,  still  keeping  on  the  course  of 
the  lode.  Whilst  these  subterranean  lev- 
els are  being  thus  extended,  the  shafts 
are  again  to  be  continued  downwards, 
until  the  depth  of  twenty  fathoms,  or 
one  hundi'ed  and  twenty  feet,  has  been 
attained.  A  second  and  lower  set  of 
levels  are  then  pushed  out  beneath  and 
parallel  to  the  first  named.  At  the 
depth  of  thirty  fathoms,  a  third  and  still 
lower  set  of  levels  ■will  extend  beneath 
and  parallel  to  the  second.  This  work 
of  sinking  vertical  shafts,  and  excavate 


ing  horizontal  levels  to  connect  them,  be- 
longs to  what  is  denominated  the  "  con- 
struction of  the  mine,"  and  it  is  only 
after  this  has  been  completed  that  the 
work  of  mining  proper  can  be  said  to 
begin. 

The  removal  of  the  ore,  as  conducted 
from  the  levels  by  which  access  to  it  h£is 
thus  been  gained,  may  be  carried  on  either 
by  "  direct  "  or  by  '*  inverted  grades," — 
that  is,  either  by  breaking  it  up  from  un- 
derneath, or  down  from  overhead,  in  each 
of  the  levels  which  have  now  been  de- 
scribed,— or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  call- 
ed in  mining  language,  by  "  understop- 
ing  "  or  by  "  overstoping."  When  the 
breadth  of  the  lode  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  level,  it  is  perhaps  not  very  material 
which  plan  be  adopted.  But  when,  as 
at  Oldham,  Montague,  or  Tangier,  the 
lodes  are  only  of  moderate  width,  and 
much  barren  rock,  however  soft  and 
yielding,  has,  of  necessity,  to  be  remov- 
ed along  with  the  ore,  so  as  to  give  a 
free  passage  for  the  miner  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  drifts,  we  shall  easily 
understand  that  the  working  by  invert- 
ed grades,  or  "  overstoping,"  is  the  on- 
ly proper  or  feasible  method.  In  this 
case,  the  blasts  being  all  made  from  the 
roof,  or  "  back,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
drift,  the  barren  or  "dead"  rock  contain- 
ing no  gold  is  left  on  the  floor  of  the  drift, 
and  there  is  then  only  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  bringing  the  valuable  quartz 
itself,  a  much  less  amount  in  bulk,  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  accumu- 
lating mass  of  the  dead  rock  underfoot 
will  then  be  constantly  raising  the  floor 
of  the  drift,  and  as  constantly  bringing 
the  minere  within  convenient  working- 
distance  of  the  receding  roof.  In  the  case 
of  "  understoping,"  however,  in  which 
the  blasts  are  made  from  the  floor  of  the 
drift,  it  will  be  perceived  that  all  the  rock 
which  is  moved,  of  whatever  kind,  must 
equally  be  brought  to  the  surface,  which 
entails  a  much  greater  labor  and  expense 
in  the  hoisting;  and  gravity,  moreover, 
instead  of  cooperating  with,  counteracts, 
it  will  easily  be  understood,  the  effective 
force  of  the  powder. 
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Such  Is  a  necessarily  brief  and  con- 
densed account  of  the  novel  and  interest- 
ing branch  of  industry  which  has  thus 
been  opened  almost  at  our  very  doors. 
The  enterprise  is  as  yet  merely  m  its  in- 
fancy, and  will  doubtless  for  some  time 
be  regarded  with  incredulity  and  even 
distrust.  But  if  there  be  any  weight  to 
be  attached  to  the  clearest,  most  expli- 
cit scientific  and  practical  testimony,  we 
must  henceforth  learn  to  look  upon  Nova 
Scotia  with  an  increased  interest,  and, 
perhaps,  a  somewhat  heightened  respect. 
The  spies  that  came  out  of  Canaan  were 
not,  at  any  rate,  more  completely  unan- 
imous in  their  reports  of  the  richness  of 
the  land  than  the  eminent  persons  who 
have  been  sent  to  examine  the  aurifer- 
ous lodes  of  our  Acadian  heighboi's.  If 
gold  does  not  really  exist  there,  and  in 
very  remunerative  quantities,  it  will  be 
hard  for  us  henceforth  to  believe  in  the 
calculations  of  even  a  spring-tide,  a  com- 
et, or  an  eclipse. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time,"  (June,  1862,) 
says  Lord  Mulgrave,  "  there  has  been  no- 
great  influx  of  persons  from  abroad  ;  and 
the  gradual  development  of  the  richness 
of  the  gold-fields  is  chiefly  due  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  Some  few  have 
arrived  from  the  United  States,  and  from 
the  neighboring  Provinces ;  but  they  are 
chiefly  persons  destitute  of  capital,  and 
without  any  practical  knowledge  of  min- 
ing-operations. This,  I  fear,  is  likely  to 
produce  some  discouragement,  as  many  of 
them  will  undoubtedly  prove  unsuccess- 
ful, and,  returning  to  their  homes,  will 
spread  unfavorable  reports  of  the  gold- 
fields,  while  their  failure  should  more 
properly  be  ascribed  to  their  own  want 
of  capital  and  skill." 

In  contrast  with  this  sensible  predic- 
tion, and  to  show  the  very  different  re- 
sults of  associated  capital  and  labor  no- 
ticed in  the  outset  of  our  remarks,  we 
give  the  following  on  the  authority  of  the 
"  CommercialBulletin  "  of  February  13, 
1864: — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the 
St.  Croix  Mining  Company,  held  on  the 
14th  ult.,  a  dividend  of  sixty  per  cent., 
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payable  in  gold,  was  declared,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  a  sum  sufficient  to  work  the 
claim  during  the  winter  was  reserved  for 
that  purpose." 

The  latest  information  from  this  high- 
ly interesting  region  is  contained  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Gold- Com- 
missioner for  the  year  1863,  issued  at 
Halifax  on  the  26th  of  January,  1864. 
The  present  incumbent  of  this  responsi- 
ble office  is  Mr.  P.  S.  Hamilton,  of  Hal- 
ifax, —  the  former  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Creelman,  having  gone  out  of  service  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  Ministry 
which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  last 
year.  Mr.  Hamilton's  Report  is  singularly 
clear  and  concise,  and  exhibits  through- 
out a  highly  flattering  prospect  in  all  the 
Districts  now  being  worked,  except  that 
of  Ovens, —  the  reasons  for  this  excep- 
tion being,  however,  fully  explained  by 
the  Commissioner.  "  Taking  the  aver- 
age j-ield  at  what  it  appears  by  these 
[official]  tables,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton, 
"  these  mines  show  a  higher  average  piv- 
ductiveness  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
gold-producing  country,  if,  indeed,  they  are 
not,  in  this  respect,  the  very  first  now  be- 
ing worked  in  the  world.  I  may  here  men- 
tion one  fact  affording  increased  hopes 
for  the  future,  which  although  unques- 
tionably a  fact,  the  exact  measure  of  its 
importance  cannot  well  be  shown,  as  yet, 
by  any  statistical  returns.  Excavations 
have  not  yet,  it  is  true,  been  carried  to 
any  great  depth.  Few  mining  -  shafts 
upon  any  of  the  gold-fields  exceed  one 
hundred  feet  in  depth  ;  but,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule, — indeed,  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance,— the  quartz  seams  actually  work- 
ed have  been  found  to  increase  in  rich- 
ness as  they  descend."  "  The  yield  of 
gold  to  each  man  engaged  during  the 
year  is  very  much  higher  than  has  yet 
been  attained  in  quartz-mining  in  any 
other  country." 

Wine  Harbor,  almost  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  has,  it  ap- 
pears from  this  official  statement,  "  the 
distinction  of  having  produced  a  larger 
amount  of  gold  during  1863  than  any 
other  district  in  the  Province.     During 
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each  one  of  five  out  of  the  last  six  months 
of  the  year,  it  showgd  the  highest  maxi- 
mum yield  of  gold  per  ton  of  quartz  ;  * 
and  on  the  whole  year's  operations  it 
ranks  next  to  Sherbrooke  in  the  average 
amount  produced  per  man  engaged  in 
mining."  In  the  table  giving  the  entire 
returns  of  gold  for  the  year,  the  v^hole 
yield  of  the  Wine  -  Harbor  mines  is  set 
down  as  3,718  oz.  2  dwt.  19  gr., — 
equal,  at  the  present  price  of  gold  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  to  about  Si 25,000 
for  the  twelve  months,  —  certainly  a  very 
hopeful  return  for  a  first  year's  opera- 
tions. It  is  evident  that  the  Commission- 
er regards  this  district  and  the  neighbor- 
ing one  of.  Sherbrooke,  as  specially  enti- 
tled to  his  consideration,  for  he  continues, 
— "  Here,  as  at  Sherbrooke,  gold-mining 
has  become  a  settled  business ;  and  the 
prospects  of  the  district  are  of  a  highly 
satisfactory  character."  But  he  adds, 
(p.  7,) — "  From  every  one  of  the  gold-dis- 
tricts, without  exception,  the  accounts  re- 
ceived from  the  most  reliable  sources  rep- 
resent the  mining-prospects  to  be  good, 
and  the  men  engaged  in  mining  to  be  in 
good  spirits, — content  with  their  present 
success  and  future  prospects."  To  those 
who  consider  the  accounts  of  Nova- Scotia 
gold  as  mere  myths  we  commend  the  at- 
tentive study  of  these  Government  re- 
turns. "  Miners'  stories  "  are  one  thing, 
—  but  a  certified  royalty  from  a  staff 
of  British  officials,  in  ounces,  penny- 
weights, and  grains,  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month,  is,  in  our  modest  opin- 
ion, quite  another.     They  "have  a  way 

*  In  the  Quarterly  Tables  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
office,  as  quoted  by  Professor  Chace,  the  max- 
imum yield  at  Wine  Harbor  during  the  month 
of  September,  1863,  reached  the  almost  incred- 
ible figure  of  sixty-six  ounces  to  the  ton. 


of  putting  things,"  as  Sydney  Smith  ex- 
pressed it,  which  is  apt  to  be  rather  con- 
vincing. 

It  would  not  be  surjirising,  if  so  marked 
an  addition  to  the  resources  of  a  small, 
and  not  an  eminently  wealthy  Province, 
had  been  productive,  in  some  degree,  of 
excitement,  idleness,  and  disorder.  But 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  hitherto 
this  has  not  been  found  to  be  the  case. 
Lord  Mulgrave  bears  willing  testimony 
to  "  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  mi- 
ners," and  Mr.  Creelman,  the  late  Chief- 
Commissioner,  is  still  more  explicit.  "  It 
affords  me  the  highest  satisfaction,"  he 
concludes,  "  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  orderly  conduct  and  good  behav- 
ior of  those  who  have  hitherto  under- 
taken to  develop  the  resources  of  our 
gold-fields.  I  have  visited  every  gold- 
district  in  the  Province  twice,  and,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  oftener,  during 
the  past  season  ;  I  have  seen  the  miners 
at  work  in  the  shafts  and  trenches ;  I 
have  noticed  them  in  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  their  work,  at  morning,  noon, 
and  night ;  I  have  witnessed  their  sports 
after  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over ; 
and  I  have  never  heard  an  uncivil  word 
nor  observed  an  unseemly  action  amongst 
them.  And  although  the  '  Act  relating 
to  the  Gold- Fields '  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  bailiff  in  every  gold-dis- 
trict, it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary 
to  make  more  than  three  such  appoint- 
ments, and,  with  one  single  exception, 
no  service  from  any  of  these  officers  has 

been  required It  may  be  said,  in 

general,  that  the  respect  for  law  and  or- 
der, the  honest  condition,  and  the  moral 
sentiment  which  pervade  our  gold-dis- 
trict, are  not  surpassed  in  many  of  the 
rural  villages  of  the  country." 
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LIFE   ON  THE   SEA  ISLANDS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  the  "  Atlantic  Mokthly."  —  The  following  graceful  and  pictu- 
resque description  of  the  new  condition  of  things  on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina,  originally 
written  for  private  perusal,  seems  to  me  worth}'  of  a  place  in  the  "  Atlantic."  Its  young  author 
—  herself  akin  to  the  long-suffering  race  whose  Exodus  she  so  pleasantly  describes  —  is  still 
engaged  in  her  labor  of  love  on  St.  Helena  Island. — J.  G.  W.] 


It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  warm, 
murky  day  late  in  October  that  our 
steamer,  the  United  States,  touched  the 
landing  at  Hilton  Head.  A  motley  as- 
semblage had  collected  on  the  wharf, 
—  officers,  soldiers,  and  "  contrabands  " 
of  every  size  and  hue :  black  was,  how- 
ever, the  prevailing  color.  The  first  view 
of  Hilton  Head  is  desolate  enough,  —  a 
long,  low,  sandy  point,  stretching  out  in- 
to the  sea,  with  no  visible  dwellings  up- 
on it,  except  the  rows  of  small  white- 
roofed  houses  which  have  lately  been 
built  for  the  freed  people. 

After  signing  a  paper  wherein  we  de- 
clared ourselves  loyal  to  the  Government, 
and  wherein,  also,  were  set  forth  fearful 
penalties,  sTiouId  we  ever  be  found  guilty 
of  treason,  we  were  allowed  to  land,  and 
immediately  took  General  Saxton's  boat, 
the  Flora,  for  Beaufort.  The  General 
was  on  board,  and  we  were  presented  to 
him.  He  is  handsome,  courteous,  and  af- 
fable, and  looks  —  as  he  is  —  the  gentle- 
man and  the  soldier. 

From  Hilton  Head  to  Beaufort  the 
same  long,  low  line  of  sandy  coast,  bor- 
dered by  trees ;  formidable  gunboats  in 
the  distance,  and  the  gray  ruins  of  an 
old  fort,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Huguenots  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Arrived  at  Beaufort,  we  found  that 
we  had  not  yet  reached  our  journey's  end. 
While  waiting  for  the  boat  which  was  to 
take  us  to  our  island  of  St.  Helena,  we 
had  a  little  time  to  observe  the  ancient 
town.  The  houses  in  the  main  street, 
which  fronts  the  "  Bay,"  are  large  and 
handsome,  built  of  wood,  in  the  usual 
Southern  style,  with  spacious  piazzas, 
and  surrounded  by  fine  trees.     We  no- 


ticed in  one  yard  a  magnolia,  as  high  as 
some  of  our  largest  shade  -  maples,  with 
rich,  dark,  shining  foliage.  A  large  build- 
ing which  was  once  the  Public  Library 
is  now  a  shelter  for  freed  people  from 
Fernandina.  Did  the  Rebels  know  it, 
they  would  doubtless  upturn  their  aris- 
tocratic noses,  and  exclaim  in  disgust, 
"  To  what  base  uses,"  etc.  We  confess 
that  it  was  highly  satisfactory  to  us  to 
see  how  the  tables  are  turned,  now  that 
"  the  whirligig  of  time  has  brought  about 
its  revenges."  We  saw  the  market-place, 
in  which  slaves  were  sometimes  sold ;  but 
we  were  told  that  the  buying  and  selling 
at  auction  were  usually  done  in  Charles- 
ton. The  arsenal,  a  large  stone  struct- 
ure, was  guarded  by  cannon  and  senti- 
nels. The  houses  in  the  smaller  streets 
had,  mostly,  a  dismantled,  desolate  look. 
We  saw  no  one  in  the  streets  but  soldiers 
and  freed  people.  There  were  indica- 
tions that  already  Northern  improvements 
had  reached  this  Southern  town.  Among 
them  was  a  wharf,  a  convenience  that  one 
wonders  how  the  Southerners  could  so 
long  have  existed  without.  The  more 
we  know  of  their  mode  of  life,  the  more 
are  we  inclined  to  marvel  at  its  utter 
shifllessness. 

Little  colored  children  of  every  hue 
were  playing  about  the  streets,  looking 
as  merry  and  happy  as  children  ought 
to  look,  —  now  that  the  evil  shadow  of 
Slavery  no  longer  hangs  over  them.  Some 
of  the  officers  we  met  did  not  impress  us 
favorably.  They  talked  flippantly,  and 
sneerlngly  of  the  negroes,  whom  they 
found  we  had  come  down  to  teach,  using 
an  epithet  more  offensive  than  gentle- 
manly.    They  assured  us  that  there  was 
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great  danger  of  Rebel  attacks,  that  the 
yellow  fever  prevailed  to  an  alarming 
extent,  and  that,  indeed,  the  manufacture 
of  coffins  was  the  only  business  that  was 
at  all  flom-isloing  at  present.  Although 
by  no  means  daunted  by  these  alarming 
stories,  we  were  glad  when  the  announce- 
ment of  our  boat  relieved  us  from  their 
edifjang  conversation. 

We  rowed  across  to  Ladies  Island, 
which  adjoins  St.  Helena,  through  the 
splendors  of  a  grand  Southern  sunset. 
The  gorgeous  clouds  of  crimson  and  gold 
were  reflected  as  in  a  mirror  in  the 
smooth,  clear  waters  below.  As  we  glid- 
ed along,  the  rich  tones  of  the  negro  boat- 
men broke  upon  the  evening  stillness, — 
sweet,  strange,  and  solemn  :  — 

"  Jesus  make  de  blind  to  see, 
Jesus  make  de  cripple  walk, 
Jesus  make  de  deaf  to  hear. 
Walk  in,  kind  Jesus ! 

No  man  can  tender  me." 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached 
the  island,  and  then  we  had  a  three-miles' 
drive  through  the  lonely  roads  to  the  house 
of  the  superintendent.  We  thought  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  a  band  of  guerrillas, 
had  they  chanced  that  way,  to  seize  and 
hang  us ;  but  we  were  in  that  excited, 
jubilant  state  of  mind  which  makes  fear 
impossible,  and  sang  "  John  Brown"  with 
a  wiU,  as  we  drove  through  the  pines  and 
palmettos.  Oh,  it  was  good  to  sing  that 
song  in  the  very  heart  of  Kebeldom  ! 
Harry,  our  driver,  amused  us  much.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  that  we  had  not 
heard  of  him  before.  "  Why,  I  thought 
eberybody  at  de  Nort  had  heard  o'  me  ! " 
he  said,  very  innocently.  We  learned  af- 
terward that  Mrs.  F.,  who  made  the  tour 
of  the  islands  last  summer,  had  publicly 
mentioned  Harry.  Some  one  had  told 
him  of  it,  and  he  of  course  imagined  that 
he  had  become  quite  famous.  Notwith- 
standing this  little  touch  of  vanity,  Harry 
is  one  of  the  best  and  smartest  men  on 
the  island. 

Gates  occurred,  it  seemed  to  us,  at 
every  few  yards'  distance,  made  in  the 
oddest  fashion, — opening  in  the  middle, 
like  folding-doors,  for  the  accommodation 


of  horsemen.  The  Httle  boy  who  accom- 
panied us  as  gate-opener  answered  to  the 
name  of  Cupid.  Arrived  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  general  superintendent, 
Mr.  S.,  we  were  kindly  received  by  him 
and  the  ladies,  and  shown  into  a  large 
parlor,  where  a  cheerful  wood-fire  glow- 
ed in  the  grate.  It  had  a  home-like  look ; 
but  still  there  was  a  sense  of  unreality 
about  everything,  and  I  felt  that  nothing 
less  than  a  vigorous  "  shaking-up,"  such 
as  Grandfather  SmaUweed  daily  expe- 
rienced, would  arouse  me  thoroughly  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  in  South  Carolina. 

The  next  morning  L.  and  I  were 
awakened  by  the  cheerful  voices  of  men 
and  women,  children  and  chickens,  in  the 
yard  below.  We  ran  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out.  Women  in  bright  -  colored 
handkerchiefs,  some  carrying  pails  on 
their  heads,  were  crossing  the  yard,  busy 
with  their  morning  work ;  children  were 
pla}ing  and  tumbhng  around  them.  On 
every  face  there  was  a  look  of  serenity 
and  cheerfulness.  My  heart  gave  a  great 
throb  of  happiness  as  I  looked  at  them, 
and  thought,  "  They  are  free  !  so  long 
down -trodden,  so  long  crushed  to  the 
earth,  but  now  in  their  old  homes,  for- 
ever iree  ! "  And  I  thanked  God  that  I 
had  lived  to  see  this  day. 

After  breakfast  Miss  T.  drove  us  to 
Oaklands,  our  future  home.  The  road 
leading  to  the  house  was  nearly  choked 
with  weeds.  The  house  itself  was  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  and  the  yard  and 
garden  had  a  sadly  neglected  look.  But 
there  were  roses  in  bloom ;  we  plucked 
handfuls  of  feathery,  fragrant  acacia-blos- 
soms ;  ivy  crept  along  the  ground  and 
under  the  house.  The  freed  people  on 
the  place  seemed  glad  to  see  us.  After 
talking  with  them,  and  giving  some  direc- 
tions for  cleaning  the  house,  we  drove  to 
the  school,  in  which  I  was  to  teach.  It 
is  kept  in  the  Baptist  Church, — a  brick 
building,  beautifully  situated  in  a  grove 
of  live  -  oaks.  These  trees  are  the  first 
objects  that  attract  one's  attention  here  : 
not  that  they  are  finer  than  our  Northern 
oaks,  but  because  of  the  singular  gray 
moss  with  which  every  branch  is  heavily 
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draped.  This  hanging  moss  grows  on 
nearly  all  the  trees,  but  on  none  so  lux- 
uriantly as  on  the  live  -  oak.  The  pen- 
dants are  often  four  or  five  feet  long,  very 
graceful  and  beautiful,  but  giving  the 
trees  a  solemn,  almost  funereal  look.  The 
school  was  opened  in  September.  Many 
of  the  children  had,  however,  received 
instruction  during  the  summer.  It  was 
evident  that  they  had  made  very  rapid 
improvement,  and  we  noticed  with  pleas- 
ure how  bright  and  eager  to  learn  many 
of  them  seemed.  They  sang  in  rich, 
sweet  tones,  and  with  a  peculiar  sway- 
ing motion  of  the  body,  which  made 
their  singing  the  more  effective.  They 
sang  "  Marching  Along,"  with  great 
spirit,  and  then  one  of  their  own  hymns, 
the  air  of  which  is  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing : — 

"  My  sister,  you  want  to  git  religion, 
Go  down  in  de  Lonesome  Valley; 
My  brudder,  you  want  to  git  religion, 
Go  down  in  de  Lonesome  Valley. 
Chorus. 
"  Go  down  in  de  Lonesome  Valley, 
Go  down  in  de  Lonesome  Valley,  my  Lord, 
Go  down  in  de  Lonesome  Valley, 
To  meet  my  Jesus  dere ! 

"  Oh,  feed  on  milk  and  honey, 
Oh,  feed  on  milk  and  honey,  my  Lord, 
Oh,  feed  on  milk  and  honey. 

Meet  my  Jesus  dere  1 
Oh,  John  he  brought  a  letter, 
Oh,  John  he  brought  a  letter,  my  Lord, 
Oh,  Mary  and  Marta  read  'em. 
Meet  my  Jesus  dere ! 
Chorus. 
"  Go  down  in  de  Lonesome  Valley,"  etc. 

They  repeat  their  hymns  several  times, 
and  while  singing  keep  perfect  time  with 
their  hands  and  feet. 

On  our  way  homeward  we  noticed 
that  a  few  of  the  trees  were  beginning  to 
turn,  but  we  looked  in  vain  for  the  glow- 
ing autumnal  hues  of  our  Northern  for- 
ests. Some  brilliant  scarlet  berries — the 
cassena  —  were  growing  along  the  road- 
side, and  on  every  hand  we  saw  the  live- 
oak  with  its  moss  -  drapery.  The  pal- 
mettos disappointed  me  ;  stiff  and  un- 
graceful, they  have  a  bristling,  defiant 
look,  suggestive  of  Rebels  starting  up 


and  defying  everybody.  The  land  is  low 
and  level,  —  not  the  slightest  approach  to 
a  hill,  not  a  rock,  nor  even  a  stone  to  be 
seen.  It  would  have  a  desolate  look,  were 
it  not  for  the  trees,  and  the  hanging  moss 
and  numberless  vines  which  festoon  them. 
These  vines  overrun  the  hedges,  form 
graceful  arches  between  the  trees,  en- 
circle their  trunks,  and  sometimes  climb 
to  the  topmost  branches.  In  February 
they  begin  to  bloom,  and  then  through- 
out the  spring  and  summer  we  have  a 
succession  of  beautiful  flowers.  First 
comes  the  yellow  jessamine,  with  its  per- 
fect, gold  -  colored,  and  deliciously  fra- 
grant blossoms.  It  lights  up  the  hedg- 
es, and  completely  canopies  some  of 
the  trees.  Of  all  the  wild  -  flowers  this 
seems  to  me  the  most  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant. Then  we  have  the  snow-white, 
but  scentless  Cherokee  rose,  with  its 
lovely,  shining  leaves.  Later  In  the  sea- 
son come  the  brilliant  trumpet-flower,  the 
passion-flower,  and  innumerable  others. 

The  Sunday  after  our  arrival  we  at- 
tended service  at  the  Baptist  Church. 
The  people  came  In  slowly  ;  for  they  have 
no  way  of  knowing  the  hour,  except  by 
the  sun.  By  eleven  they  had  all  assem- 
bled, and  the  church  was  well  filled. 
They  were  neatly  dressed  in  their  Sunday 
attire,  the  women  mostly  wearing  clean, 
dark  frocks,  with  white  aprons  and  bright- 
colored  head -handkerchiefs.  Some  had 
attaiiied  to  the  dignity  of  straw  hats  with 
gay  feathers,  but  these  were  not  nearly 
as  becoming  nor  as  picturesque  as  the 
handkerchiefs.  The  day  was  warm,  and 
the  windows  were  thrown  open  as  If  it 
were  summer,  although  it  was  the  second 
day  of  November.  It  was  very  pleasant 
to  listen  to  the  beautiful  hymns,  and  look 
fi'om  the  crowd  of  dark,  earnest  faces  with- 
in, upon  the  grove  of  noble  oaks  without. 
The  people  sang,  "  Roll,  Jordan,  roll," 
the  grandest  of  all  their  hymns.  There 
is  a  great,  rolling  wave  of  sound  through 
it  all. 

"  Mr.  Fuller  settin'  on  de  Tree  ob  Life, 
Fur  to  hear  de  ven  Jordan  roll. 
Oh,  roll,  Jordan !  roll,  Jordan!  roll,  Jordan 
roll ! 
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Chokus. 
"  Oh,  roll,  Jordan,  roll !  oh,  roll,  Jordan,  roll ! 
My  soul  arise  in  heab'n.  Lord, 
Fur  to  hear  de  ven  Jordan  roll ! 

"Little  chil'en,  learn  to  fear  de  Lord, 
And  let  your  days  be  long. 
Oh,  roll,  Jordan !  roll,  Jordan !  roll,  Jordan, 
roll! 

Chokus. 
"  Oh,  march,  de  angel,  march!  oh,  march,  de 
angel,  march ! 
My  soul  arise  in  heab'n,  Lord, 
Fur  to  hear  de  ven  Jordan  roll !  " 

The  "  Mr.  Fuller "  referred  to  was 
their  former  minister,  to  whom  they  seem 
to  have  been  much  attached.  He  is  a 
Southerner,  but  loyal,  and  is  now,  I  be- 
lieve, living  in  Baltimore.  After  the 
sermon  the  minister  called  upon  one  of 
the  elders,  a  gray-headed  old  man,  to 
pray.  His  manner  was  very  fervent 
and  impressive,  but  Ms  language  was  so 
broken  that  to  our  unaccustomed  ears  it 
was  quite  unintelligible.  After  the  ser- 
vices the  people  gathered  in  groups  out- 
side, talking  among  themselves,  and  ex- 
changing kindly  greetings  with  the  super- 
intendents and  teachers.  In  their  bright 
handkerchiefs  and  white  aprons  they 
made  a  striking  picture  under  the  gray- 
mossed  trees.  We  drove  afterward  a  mile 
farther,  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  which 
the  aristocracy  of  the  island  used  to  wor- 
ship. It  is  a  small  white"  building,  situ- 
ated in  a  fine  grove  of  live-oaks,  at  the 
junction  of  several  roads.  On  one  of  the 
.tombstones  in  the  yard  is  the  touching 
inscription  in  memory  of  two  children, — 
"  Blessed  little  lambs,  and  art  thou  gath- 
ered into  the  fold  of  the  only  true  shep- 
herd ?  Sweet  lillies  of  the  valley,  and 
art  thou  removed  to  a  more  congenial 
soil  ?  "  The  floor  of  the  church  is  of 
stone,  the  pews  of  polished  oak.  It  has 
an  organ,  which  is  not  so  entirely  out  of 
tune  as  are  the  pianos  on  the  island.  One 
of  the  ladies  played,  wliile  the  gentle- 
men sang, — old-fashioned  New-England 
.  church  -  music,  which  it  was  pleasant  to 
hear,  but  it  did  not  thrill  us  as  the  sing- 
ing of  the  people  had  done. 

During  the  week  we  moved  to  Oak- 


lands,  our  future  home.  The  house  was 
of  one  story,  with  a  low-roofed  piazza  run- 
ning the  whole  length.  The  interior  had 
been  thoroughly  scrubbed  and  whitewash- 
ed ;  the  exterior  was  guiltless  of  white- 
wash or  paint.  There  were  five  rooms, 
all  quite  small,  and  several  dark  little  en- 
tries, in  one  of  which  we  found  shelves 
lined  with  old  medicine-bottles.  These 
were  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  for- 
mer owner,  a  Rebel  physician,  Dr.  Sams 
by  name.  Some  of  them  were  still  filled 
with  his  nostrums.  Our  furniture  con- 
sisted of  a  bedstead,  two  bureaus,  three 
small  pine  tables,  and  two  chairs,  one  of 
which  had  a  broken  back.  These  were 
lent  to  us  by  the  people.  The  masters, 
in  their  hasty  flight  from  the  islands,  left 
nearly  all  their  furniture ;  but  much  of 
it  was  destroyed  or  taken  by  the  soldiers 
who  came  first,  and  what  they  left  was 
removed  by  the  people  to  their  own 
houses.  Certainly,  they  have  the  best 
right  to  it.  We  had  made  up  our  minds 
to  dispense  with  all  luxuries  and  even 
many  conveniences;  but  it  was  rather 
distressing  to  have  no  fire,  and  nothing 
to  eat.  Mr.  H.  had  already  appropri- 
ated a  room  for  the  store  which  he  was 
going  to  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  fi'eed 
people,  and  was  superintending  the  re- 
moval of  his  goods.  So  L.  and  I  were 
left  to  our  own  resources.  But  Cupid 
the  elder  came  to  the  rescue,  —  Cupid, 
who,  we  were  told,  was  to  be  our  right- 
hand  man,  and  who  very  graciously  in- 
formed us  that  he  would  take  care  of  us ; 
which  he  at  once  proceeded  to  do  by 
bringing  in  some  wood,  and  busying  him- 
self in  making  a  fire  in  the  open  fire- 
place. While  he  is  thus  engaged,  I  will 
try  to  describe  him.  A  small,  wiry  fig- 
ure, stockingless,  shoeless,  out  at  the 
knees  and  elbows,  and  wearing  the  rem- 
nant of  an  old  straw  hat,  which  looked 
as  if  it  might  have  done  good  service  in 
scaring  the  crows  from  a  cornfield.  The 
face  nearly  black,  very  ugly,  but  with  the 
shrewdest  expression  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
brightest,  most  humorous  twinkle  in  the 
eyes.  One  glance  at  Cupid's  face  showed 
that  he  was  not  a  person  to  be  imposed 
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upon,  and  that  he  was  abundantly  able 
to  take  care  of  himself,  as  well  as  of  us. 
The  chimney  obstinately  refused  to  draw, 
in  spite  of  the  original  and  very  uncom- 
plimentary epithets  which  Cupid  heaped 
upon  it, — while  we  stood  by,  hstening  to 
him  in  amusement,  although  nearly  suf- 
focated by  the  smoke.  At  last,  perse- 
verance conquered,  and  the  fire  began 
to  burn  cheerily.  Then  Amaretta,  our 
cook,  —  a  neat -looking  black  woman, 
adorned  with  the  gayest  of  head-hand- 
kerchiefs, —  made  her  appearance  with 
some  eggs  and  hominy,  after  partaking 
of  which  we  proceeded  to  arrange  our 
scanty  furniture,  which  was  soon  done. 
In  a  few  days  we  began  to  look  civilized, 
having  made  a  table-cover  of  some  red 
and  yellow  haudkei-chiefs  which  we  found 
among  the  store-goods,  —  a  carpet  of  red 
and  black  woollen  plaid,  originally  intend- 
ed for  frocks  and  shirts, — a  cushion,  stuiF- 
ed  with  corn-husks  and  covered  with  cal- 
ico, for  a  lounge,  which  Ben,  the  carpenter, 
had  made  for  us  of  pine  boards,— and  last- 
ly some  corn -husk  beds,  which  were  an 
unspeakable  luxury,  after  having  endur- 
ed agonies  for  several  nights,  sleeping 
on  the  slats  of  a  bedstead.  It  is  true, 
the  said  slats  were  covered  with  blankets, 
but  these  might  as  weU  have  been  sheets 
of  paper  for  all  the  good  they  did  us. 
What  a  resting-place  it  was  !  Compar- 
ed to  it,  the  gridiron  of  St.  Lawrence  — 
fire  excepted — was  as  a  bed  of  roses. 

The  first  day  at  school  was  rather  try- 
ing. Most  of  my  children  were  very 
small,  and  consequently  restless.  Some 
were  too  young  to  learn  the  alphabet. 
These  little  ones  were  brought  to  school 
because  the  older  children  —  in  whose 
care  their  parents  leave  them  while  at 
work  —  could  not  come  without  them. 
We  were  therefore  willing  to  have  them 
come,  although  they  seemed  to  have  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  perpetual  motion, 
and  tried  one's  patience  sadly.  But  af- 
ter some  days  of  positive,  though  not  se- 
vere treatment,  order  was  brought  out 
of  chaos,  and  I  found  but  httle  difficulty 
in  managing  and  quieting  the  tiniest  and 
most  restless   spirits.      I   never   before 


saw  children  so  eager  to  learn,  although 
I  had  had  several  years'  experience  in 
New-England  schools.  Coming  to  school 
is  a  constant  delight  and  recreation  to 
them.  They  come  here  as  other  chil- 
dren go  to  play.  The  older  ones,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  work  in  the  fields  from 
early  morning  until  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock,  and  then  come  into  school,  af- 
ter their  hard  toil  in  the  hot  sun,  as 
bright  and  as  anxious  to  learn  as  ever. 

Of  course  there  are  some  stupid  ones, 
but  these  are  the  minority.  The  ma- 
jority learn  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
]\Iany  of  the  grown  people  are  desirous 
of  learning  to  read.  It  is  wonderful  how 
a  people  who  have  been  so  long  crushed 
to  the  earth,  so  Imbruted  as  these  have 
been,  —  and  they  are  said  to  be  among 
the  most  degraded  negroes  of  the  South, 
—  can  have  so  great  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, and  such  a  capability  for  attaining 
it.  One  cannot  beUeve  that  the  haughty 
Anglo  -  Saxon  race,  after  centuries  of 
such  an  experience  as  these  people  have 
had,  would  be  very  much  superior  to 
them.  And  one's  indignation  increases 
against  those  who,  North  as  well  as 
South,  taunt  the  colored  race  with  infe- 
riority while  they  themselves  use  every 
means  in  their  power  to  crush  and  de- 
grade them,  denying  them  every  right 
and  privilege,  closing  against  them  ev- 
ery avenue  of  elevation  and  Improve- 
ment. Were  they,  under  such  circum- 
stances, intellectual  and  refined,  they 
would  certainly  be  vastly  superior  to  any 
other  race  that  ever  existed. 

After  the  lessons,  we  used  to  talk  freely 
to  the  children,  often  giving  them  slight 
sketches  of  some  of  the  great  and  good 
men.  Before  teaching  them  the  "  John 
Brown"  song,  which  they  learned  to  sing 
with  great  spirit,  IMIss  T.  told  them 
the  story  of  the  brave  old  man  who  had 
died  for  them.  I  told  them  about  Tous- 
saint,  thinking  it  well  they  should  know 
what  one  of  their  own  color  had  done 
for  his  race.  They  listened  attentively, 
and  seemed  to  understand.  We  found 
it  rather  hard  to  keep  their  attention  in 
school.    It  is  not  strange,  as  they  haver 
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been  so  entirely  unused  to  intellectual 
concentration.  It  is  necessary  to  inter- 
est them  every  moment,  in  order  to  keep 
their  thoughts  from  wandering.  Teach- 
ing here  is  consequently  far  more  fa- 
tiguing than  at  the  North.  In  the  church, 
we  had  of  course  but  one  room  in  which 
to  hear  all  the  children ;  and  to  make 
one's  self  heard,  when  there  were  often 
as  many  as  a  hundred  and  forty  recit- 
ing at  once,  it  was  necessary  to  tax  the 
lungs  very  severely. 

My  walk  to  school,  of  about  a  mile, 
was  part  of  the  way  through  a  road 
lined  with  trees,  —  on  one  side  stately 
pines,  on  the  other  noble  live-oaks,  hung 
with  moss  and  canopied  with  vines.  The 
ground  was  carpeted  with  brown,  fragrant 
pine-leaves ;  and  as  I  passed  through  in 
the  morning,  the  woods  were  enlivened 
by  the  delicious  songs  of  mocking  -  birds, 
which  abound  here,  making  one  realize 
the  truthful  felicity  of  the  description  in 
"  Evangeline,"  — 

"  The  mocking-bird,  wildest  of  singers, 
Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  de- 
lirious music 
That  the  whole  air  and  the  woods  and  the 
waves  seemed  silent  to  listen." 

The  hedges  were  all  aglow  with  the  bril- 
liant scarlet  berries  of  the  cassena,  and 
on  some  of  the  oaks  we  observed  the  mis- 
tletoe, laden  with  its  pure  white,  pearl- 
like berries.  Out  of  the  woods  the  roads 
are  generally  bad,  and  we  found  it  hard 
work  plodding  through  the  deep  sand. 


taining  molasses.  It  is  wonderful  with 
what  ease  they  carry  all  sorts  of  things 
on  their  heads,— heavy  bundles  of  wood, 
hoes  and  rakes,  everything,  heavy  or 
light,  that  can  be  carried  in  the  hands ; 
and  I  have  seen  a  woman,  with  a  buck- 
etful of  water  on  her  head,  stoop  down 
and  take  up  another  in  her  hand,  with- 
out spilling  a  drop  from  either. 

We  noticed  that  the  people  had  much 
better  taste  in  selecting  materials  for 
dresses  than  we  had  supposed.  They 
do  not  generally  like  gaudy  colors,  but 
prefer  neat,  quiet  patterns.  They  are, 
however,  very  fond  of  all  kinds  of  jew- 
ehy.  I  once  asked  the  children  in  school 
what  their  ears  were  for.  "  To  put  ring 
in,"  promptly  replied  one  of  the  little 
girls. 

These  people  are  exceedingly  polite 
in  their  manner  towards  each  other, 
each  new  arrival  bowing,  scraping  his 
feet,  and  shaking  hands  with  the  others, 
while  there  are  constant  greetings,  such 
as,  "  Huddy  ?  How 's  yer  lady  ?  "  ("  How 
d'  ye  do  ?  How 's  your  wife  ?  ")  The 
hand-shaking  is  performed  with  the  great- 
est possible  solemnity.  There  is  never 
the  faintest  shadow  of  a  smile  on  any- 
body's face  during  this  performance.  The 
children,  too,  are  taught  to  be  very  po- 
lite to  their  elders,  and  it  is  the  rarest 
thing  to  hear  a  disrespectful  word  from 
a  child  to  his  parent,  or  to  any  grown 
person.  They  have  really  what  the 
New  -  Enjjlanders  call  "beautiful  man- 


Mr.  H.'s  store  was  usually  crowded, 
and  Cupid  was  his  most  valuable  assist- 
ant. Gay  handkerchiefs  for  turbans, 
pots  and  kettles,  and  molasses,  were 
principally  in  demand,  especially  the 
last.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  the  mo- 
lasses-barrel in  the  yard,  where  Cupid 
presided  over  it,  and  harangued  and 
scolded  the  eager,  noisy  crowd,  collect- 
ed around,  to  his  heart's  content ;  while 
up  the  road  leading  to  the  house  came 
constantly  processions  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  carrying  on  their  heads 
cans,  jugs,  pitchers,  and  even  bottles,  — 
anything,  indeed,  that  was  capable  of  con- 


We  made  daily  visits  to  the  "  quar- 
ters," which  were  a  few  rods  from  the 
house.  The  negro-houses,  on  this  as  on 
most  of  the  other  plantations,  were  mis- 
erable little  huts,  with  nothing  comforta- 
ble or  home-like  about  them,  consisting 
generally  of  but  two  very  small  rooms, 
— the  only  way  of  lighting  them,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  state  of  the  weather,  being 
to  leave  the  doors  and  windows  open. 
The  windows,  of  course,  have  no  glass 
in  them.  In  such  a  place,  a  father  and 
mother  with  a  large  family  of  children 
are  often  obliged  to  live.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  teach  them  habits  of  neat- 
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ness  and  order,  wlien  they  are  so  crowd- 
ed. We  look  forward  anxiously  to  the 
day  when  better  houses  shall  increase 
their  comfort  and  pride  of  appearance. 

Oaklands  is  a  very  small  plantation. 
There  were  not  more  than  eight  or  nine 
families  living  on  it.  Some  of  the  peo- 
ple interested  us  much.  Celia,  one  of 
the  best,  is  a  cripple.  Her  master,  she 
told  us,  was  too  mean  to  give  his  slaves 
clothes  enough  to  protect  them,  and 
her  feet  and  legs  were  so  badly  frozen 
that  they  required  amputation.  She  has 
a  lovely  face, — well-featm-ed  and  singu- 
larly gentle.  In  every  household  where 
there  was  illness  or  trouble,  Celia's  kind, 
sympathizing  face  was  the  tirst  to  be  seen, 
and  her  services  were  always  the  most 
acceptable. 

Harry,  the  foreman  on  the  plantation, 
a  man  of  a  good  deal  of  natural  intelli- 
gence, was  most  desirous  of  learning  to 
read.  He  came  in  at  night  to  be  taught, 
and  learned  very  rapidly.  I  never  saw 
any  one  more  determined  to  learn.  We 
enjoyed  hearing  him  talk  about  the  "  gun- 
shoot,"  —  so  the  people  call  the  capture 
of  Bay  Point  and  Hilton  Head.  They 
never  weary  of  telling  you  "  how  Massa 
run  when  he  hear  de  fust  gun." 

"  Why  did  n't  you  go  with  him,  Har- 
ry ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  Miss,  't  was  n't  'cause  Massa  did 
n't  try  to  'suade  me.  He  tell  we  dat  de 
Yankees  would  shoot  we,  or  would  sell 
we  to  Cuba,  an'  do  all  de  wust  tings  to 
we,  when  dey  come.  '  Bery  well,  Sar,' 
says  I.  '  If  I  go  wid  you,  I  be  good  as 
dead.  If  I  stay  here,  I  can't  be  no  wust ; 
so  if  I  got  to  dead,  I  might 's  well  dead 
here  as  anywhere.  So  I  '11  stay  here  an' 
wait  for  de  "  dam  Yankees." '  Lor',  Miss, 
I  knowed  he  was  n't  tellin'  de  truth  all 
de  time." 

"  But  why  did  n't  you  believe  him, 
Harry  ?  " 

"  Dunno,  Miss ;  somehow  we  hear  de 
Yankees  was  our  friends,  an'  dat  we  'd 
be  free  when  dey  come,  an'  'pears  like 
we  believe  dat." 

I  found  this  to  be  true  of  nearly  all  the 
people  I  talked  with,  and  I  thought  it 


strange  they  should  have  had  so  much 
faith  in  the  Northerners.  Truly,  for 
years  past,  they  had  had  but  little  cause 
to  think  them  very  friendly.  Cupid  told 
us  that  his  master  was  so  daring  as  to 
come  back,  after  he  had  fled  from  the 
island,  at  the  risk  of  being  taken  prison- 
er by  our  soldiers  ;  and  that  he  ordered 
the  people  to  get  all  the  ftirnlture  togeth- 
er and  take  it  to  a  plantation  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  creek,  and  to  stay  on 
that  side  themselves.  "  So,"  said  Cupid, 
"  dey  could  jus'  sweep  us  all  up  in  a  heap, 
an'  put  us  in  de  boat.  An'  he  telled  me 
to  take  Patience  —  dat 's  my  wife  —  an' 
de  chil'en  down  to  a  certain  pint,  an' 
den  I  could  come  back,  if  I  choose.  Jus' 
as  if  I  was  gwine  to  be  sich  a  goat ! " 
added  he,  with  a  look  and  gesture  of  in- 
effable contempt.  He  and  the  rest  of 
the  people,  instead  of  obeying  their  mas- 
ter, left  the  place  and  hid  themselves  in 
the  woods ;  and  when  he  came  to  look  for 
them,  not  one  of  all  his  "  faithful  ser- 
vants "  was  to  be  found.  A  few,  prin- 
cipally house  -  servants,  had  previously 
been  carried  away. 

In  the  evenings,  the  children  fre- 
quently came  in  to  sing  and  shout  for  us. 
These  "shouts"  are  very  strange,  —  in 
truth,  almost  indescribable.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  hear  and  see  in  order  to  have  any 
clear  idea  of  them.  The  children  form  a 
ring,  and  move  around  in  a  kind  of  shuf- 
fling dance,  singing  all  the  time.  Four 
or  five  stand  apart,  and  sing  very  ener- 
getically, clapping  their  hands,  stamping 
their  feet,  and  rocking  their  bodies  to 
and  fro.  These  are  the  musicians,  to 
whose  performance  the  shouters  keep  per- 
fect time.  The  grown  people  on  this 
plantation  did  not  shout,  but  they  do  on 
some  of  the  other  plantations.  It  is  very 
comical  to  see  little  children,  not  more 
than  three  or  four  years  old,  entering 
into  the  performance  with  all  their  might. 
But  the  shouting  of  the  grown  people  is 
rather  solemn  and  impressive  than  other- 
wise. We  cannot  determine  whether  it 
has  a  religious  character  or  not.  Some  of 
the  people  tell  us  that  it  has,  others  that 
it  has  not.  But  as  the  shouts  of  the  2;rown 
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people  are  always  in  connection  with  their 
religious  meetings,  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  the  barbarous  expression  of  religion, 
handed  down  to  them  from  their  African 
ancestors,  and  destined  to  pass  away  un- 
der the  influence  of  Christian  teachings. 
The  people  on  this  island  have  no  songs. 
They  sing  only  hymns,  and  most  of  these 
are  sad.  Prince,  a  large  black  boy  fi-om 
a  neighboring  plantation,  was  the  princi- 
pal shouter  among  the  children.  It  seem- 
ed impossible  for  him  to  keep  still  for  a 
moment.  His  performances  were  most 
amusing  specimens  of  Ethiopian  gymnas- 
tics. Amaretta  the  younger,  a  cunning, 
kittenish  httle  creature  of  only  six  years 
old,  had  a  remarkably  sweet  voice.  Her 
favorite  hymn,  which  we  used  to  hear 
her  singing  to  herself  as  she  walked 
through  the  yard,  is  one  of  the  oddest 
we  have  heard  :  — 

"  What  makes  ole  Satan  follow  me  so  ? 
Satan  got  nuttin'  't  all  fur  to  do  wid  me. 

Chorus. 
"  Tlddy  Rosa,  hold  .vour  light ! 
Brudder  Tony,  hold  j'our  light ! 
All  de  member,  hold  bright  light 
On  Canaan's  shore !  " 

This  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  shouting- 
tunes.  "  Tiddy  "  is  their  word  for  sister. 
A  very  queer  -  looking  old  man  came 
iato  the  store  one  day.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  complete  suit  of  brilliant  Brussels 
carpeting.  Probably  it  had  been  taken 
from  his  master's  house  after  the  "gun- 
shoot  " ;  but  he  looked  so  very  dignified 
that  we  did  not  hke  to  question  him  about 
it.  The  people  called  him  Doctor  Crofts, 
— which  was,  I  believe,  his  master's  name, 
his  own  being  Seipio.  He  was  very  ju- 
bilant over  the  new  state  of  things,  and 
said  to  Mr.  H.,  —  "  Don't  hab  me  feelins 
hurt  now.  Used  to  hab  me  feelins  hurt 
all  de  time.  But  don't  hab  'em  hurt  now 
no  more."  Poor  old  soul !  We  rejoiced 
with  him  that  he  and  his  brethren  no 
longer  have  their  "  feelins  "  hurt,  as  in 
the  old  time. 

On  the  Sunday  before  Thanksgiving, 
General  Saxton's  noble  Proclamation  was 
read  at  church.     We  could  not  listen  to 


it  without  emotion.  The  people  listened 
with  the  deepest  attention,  and  seemed 
to  understand  and  appreciate  it.  Whit- 
tier  has  said  of  it  and  its  writer,  —  "  It  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  touching  official 
document  I  ever  read.  God  bless  him ! 
'  The  bravest  are  the  tenderest.' " 

General  Saxton  is  truly  worthy  of  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  with  which  the 
people  regard  him.  His  unfailing  kind- 
ness and  consideration  for  them  —  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  treatment  they  have  some- 
times received  at  the  hands  of  other  offi- 
cers—  have  caused  them  to  have  un- 
bounded confidence '  in  General  "  Sax- 
ly"  as  they  call  him. 

After  the  service,  there  were  six  couples 
married.  Some  of  the  dresses  were  unique. 
One  was  particularly  fine,  —  doubtless  a 
cast  -  oflT  dress  of  the  bride's  former  mis- 
tress. The  silk  and  lace,  ribbons,  feath- 
ers and  flowers,  were  in  a  rather  fad- 
ed and  decayed  condition.  But,  comi- 
cal as  the  costumes  were,  we  were  not 
disposed  to  laugh  at  them.  We  were  too 
glad  to  see  the  poor  creatures  trying  to 
lead  right  and  virtuous  lives.  The  legal 
ceremony,  which  was  formerly  scarcely 
known  among  them,  is  now  eveiywhere 
consecrated.  The  constant  and  earnest 
advice  of  the  minister  and  teachers  has 
not  been  given  in  vain  ;  nearly  every 
Sunday  there  are  several  couples  married 
in  church.  Some  of  them  are  people  who 
have  grown  old  together. 

Thanksgiving-Day  was  observed  as  a 
general  holiday.  According  to  General 
Saxton's  orders,  an  ox  had  been  killed 
on  each  plantation,  that  the  people  might 
that  day  have  fresh  meat,  which  was  a 
great  luxury  to  them,  and,  indeed,  to  aU 
of  us.  In  the  morning,  a  large  number — 
superintendents,  teachers,  and  freed  peo- 
ple—  assembled  in  the  Baptist  Church. 
It  was  a  sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  — 
that  crowd  of  eager,  happy  black  faces, 
fi-om  which  the  shadow  of  Slavery  had 
forever  passed.  "  Forever  free  !  forever 
fi-ee ! "  those  magical  words  of  the  Proc- 
lamation were  constantly  singing  them- 
selves in  my  soul.  After  an  appropriate 
prayer  and  sermon  by  Mr.  P.,  and  sing- 
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ing  by  the  people,  General  Saxton  made 
a  short,  but  spirited  speech,  urging  the 
young  men  to  enlist  in  the  regiment 
then  forming  under  Colonel  Higginson. 
Mrs.  Gage  told  the  people  how  the  slaves 
in  Santa  Cruz  had  secured  their  liber- 
ty. It  was  something  entirely  new  and 
strange  to  them  to  hear  a  woman  speak 
in  public ;  but  they  listened  with  great 
attention,  and  seemed  much  interested. 
Before  dispersing,  they  sang  "March- 
ing Along,"  which  is  an  especial  favorite 
■with  them.  It  was  a'very  happy  Thanks- 
giving-Day for  all  of  us.  The  weather 
was  delightful ;  oranges  and  figs  were 
banging  on  the  trees ;  roses,  oleanders, 
and  japonicas  were  blooming  out  -  of- 
doors  ;  the  sun  was  warm  and  bright ;  and 
over  all  shone  gloriously  the  blessed  light 
of  Freedom, — Freedom  forevermore  ! 

One  night,  L.  and  I  were  roused  from 
our  slumbers  by  what  seemed  to  us  loud 
and  most  distressing  shrieks,  proceeding 
from  the  direction  of  the  negro-houses. 
Having  heard  of  one  or  two  attempts 
which  the  Rebels  had  recently  made  to 
land  on  the  island,  our  first  thought  was, 
naturally,  that  they  had  forced  a  land- 
ing, and  were  trying  to  carry  off  some  of 
the  people.  Every  moment  we  expected 
to  hear  them  at  our  doors  ;  and  knowing 
that  they  had  sworn  vengeance  against 
all  the  superintendents  and  teachers,  we 
prepared  ourselves  for  the  worst.  After 
a  little  reflection,  we  persuaded  ourselves 
that  it  could  not  be  the  Rebels ;  for  the 
people  had  always  assured  us,  that,  in  case 
of  a  Rebel  attack,  they  would  come  to 
us  at  once,  —  evidently  thinking  that  we 
should  be  able  to  protect  them.  But  what 
could  the  shrieks  mean  ?  They  ceased ; 
then,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  began 
again,  louder,  more  fearful  than  before ; 
then  again  they  ceased,  arid  all  was  si- 
lent. I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that  we 
had  not  the  courage  to  go  out  and  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  alarm.  Mr.  H.'s 
room  was  in  another  part  of  the  house, 
too  far  for  him  to  give  us  any  aid.  We 
hailed  the  dawn  of  day  gladly  enough, 
and  eagerly  sought  Cupid, — who  was  sure 


to  know  everything, — to  obtain  from  him 
a  solution  of  the  mystery.  "  Why,  you 
was  n't  scared  at  dat  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  in 
great  amusement ;  "  'twas  n't  nuttin'  but 
de  black  sogers  dat  corned  up  to  see  der 
folks  on  t'  oder  side  ob  de  creek.  Dar 
was  n't  no  boat  fur  'em  on  dis  side,  so 
dey  jus'  blowed  de  whistle  dey  hab,  so 
de  folks  might  bring  one  ober  fur  'em. 
Dat  was  all 't  was."  And  Cupid  laugh- 
ed so  heartily  that  we  felt  not  a  little 
ashamed  of  our  fears.  Nevertheless,  we 
both  maintained  that  we  had  never  seen 
a  whistle  from  which  could  be  produced 
sounds  so  startling,  so  distressing,  so  per- 
fectly like  the  shrieks  of  a  human  being. 

Another  night,  while  staying  at  a  house 
some  miles  distant  from  ours,  I  was  awak- 
ened by  hearing,  as  I  thought,  some  one 
trying  to  open  the  door  from  without. 
The  door  was  locked ;  I  lay  perfectly 
still,  and  listened  intently.  A  few  mo- 
ments elapsed,  and  the  sound  was  repeat- 
ed ;  whereupon  I  rose,  and  woke  Miss  W., 
who  slept  in  the  adjoining  room.  We 
hghted  a  candle,  took  our  revolvers,  and 
seated  ourselves  on  the  bed,  keeping  our 
weapons,  so  formidable  in  practised  male 
hands,  steadily  pointed  towards  the  door, 
and  uttering  dire  threats  against  the  in- 
truders,— presumed  to  be  Rebels,of  course. 
Having  maintained  this  tragical  position 
for  some  time,  and  hearing  no  further 
noise,  we  began  to  grow  sleepy,  and  ex-: 
tingulshed  our  candle,  returned  to  bed, 
and  slept  soundly  till  morning.  But  that 
mystery  remained  unexplained.  I  was 
sure  that  the  door  had  been  tried,— there 
could  be  no  mistaking  it.  There  was  not 
the  least  probability  that  any  of  the  peo- 
ple had  entered  the  house,  burglars  are 
unknown  on  these  islands,  and  there  is 
nobody  to  be  feared  but  the  Rebels. 

The  last  and  greatest  alarm  we  had 
was  after  we  had  removed  from  Oaklands 
to  another  plantation.  I  woke  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  hearing  the  tramp 
of  many  feet  in  the  yard  below,  —  the 
steady  tramp  of  soldiers'  feet.  "  The  Reb- 
els !  they  have  come  at  last !  all  is  over 
with  us  now !  "  I  thought  at  once,  with  a 
desperate  kind  of  resignation.  And  I  lay 
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still,  waiting  and  listening.  Soon  I  heard 
footsteps  on  the  piazza;  then  the  hall- 
door  was  opened,  and  steps  were  heard 
distinctly  in  the  hall  beneath  ;  finally,  I 
heard  some  one  coming  up  the  stairs. 
Then  I  grasped  my  revolver,  rose,  and 
woke  the  other  ladies. 

"  There  are  soldiers  in  the  yard !  Some- 
body has  opened  the  hall -door,  and  is 
coming  up-stairs ! " 

Poor  L.,  but  half  awakened,  stared  at 
me  in  speechless  terror.  The  same  thought 
filled  our  minds.  But  ]\Irs.  B.,  after  lis- 
tening for  a  moment,  exclaimed,  — 

"  Why,  that  is  my  husband  !  I  know 
his  footsteps.  He  is  coming  up  -  stairs  to 
call  me." 


And  so  it  proved.  Her  husband,  who 
was  a  lieutenant  in  Colonel  Montgomery's 
regiment,  had  come  up  from  camp  with 
some  of  his  men  to  look  after  deserters. 
The  door  had  been  unfastened  by  a  ser- 
vant who  on  that  night  happened  to  sleep 
in  the  house.  I  shall  never  forget  the  de- 
lightful sensation  of  relief  that  came  over 
me  when  the  whole  matter  was  explain- 
ed. It  was  almost  overpowering  ;  for,  al- 
though I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  bear 
the  worst,  and  bear  it  bravely,  the  thought 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Rebels 
was  horrible  in  the  extreme.  A  year 
of  intense  mental  suffering  seemed  to 
have  been  compressed  into  those  few 
moments. 


GOLD  HAIE. 

A  LEGEND  OF  POENIC. 

Oh,  the  beautiful  girl,  too  white, 

Who  lived  at  Pornic,  down  by  the  sea, 

Just  where  the  sea  and  the  Loire  unite ! 
And  a  boasted  name  in  Brittany 

She  bore,  which  I  will  not  write. 

Too  white,  for  the  flower  of  life  is  red  ; 

Her  flesh  was  the  soft,  seraphic  screen 
Of  a  soul  that  is  meant  (her  parents  said) 

To  just  see  earth,  and  hardly  be  seen. 
And  blossom  in  heaven  instead. 

Yet  earth  saw  one  thing,  one  how  fair  ! 

One  grace  that  grew  to  Its  full  on  earth  : 
Smiles  might  be  sparse  on  her  .cheek  so  spare, 

And  her  waist  want  half  a  girdle's  girth, 
But  she  had  her  great  gold  hair  : 

Hair,  such  a  wonder  of  flix  and  floss. 

Freshness  and  fragrance,  —  floods  of  it,  too  ! 

Gold  did  I  say  ?     Nay,  gold  's  mere  dross. 

Here  Life  smiled,  "  Think  what  I  meant  to  do ! 

And  Love  sighed,  "  Fancy  my  loss ! " 

So,  when  she  died,  it  was  scarce  more  strange 
Than  that,  when  some  delicate  evening  dies, 
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our  burdens,  which,  in  spite  of  common 
sense,  we  dare  not  throw  off.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  company, — a  friend  from 
afar,  (perhaps  wealthy,)  or  a  minister,  or 
some  other  man  of  note.  What  do  we 
do  ?  Sit  down  and  receive  our  visitor 
with  all  good-will  and  the  freedom  of  a 
home  ?  No ;  we  (the  lady  of  the  house) 
flutter  about  to  clear  up  things,  apolo- 
gizing about  this,  that,  and  the  other  con- 
dition of  unpreparedness,  and,  having  set- 
tled the  visitor  in  the  parlor,  set  about 
marshalling  the  elements  of  a  grand  din- 
ner or  supper,  such  as  no  person  but  a 
gourmand  wants  to  sit  down  to,  when  at 
home  and  comfortable  ;  and  in  getting  up 
this  meal,  clearing  away,  and  washing  the 
dishes,  we  use  up  a  good  half  of  the  time 
which  our  guest  spends  with  us.  We  have 
spread  ourselves,  and  shown  him  what 
we  could  do ;  but  what  a  paltry,  heart- 
sickening  achievement !  Now,  good  Mr. 
Crowfield,  thou  friend  of  the  robbed 
and  despairing,  wilt  thou  not  descend  in- 
to our  purgatorial  circle,  and  tell  the 
world  what  thou  hast  seen  there  of  dole- 
ful remembrance  ?  Tell  us  how  we,  who 
must  do  and  desire  to  do  our  own  work, 
can  show  forth  in  our  homes  a  home- 
ly, yet  genial  hospitality,  and  entertain 
our  guests  without  making  a  fuss  and 
hurly-burly,  and   seeming   to   be  anx- 


ious for  their  sake  about  many  things,  and 
spending  too  much  time  getting  meals,  as 
if  eating  were  the  chief  social  pleasure. 
Won't  you  do  this,  Mr.  Crowfield  ? 
"  '  Yours  beseechingly, 

"'R.  H.  A.'" 

"  That 's  a  good  letter,"  said  Jennie. 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  said  I. 

"  And  shall  you  answer  it,  papa  ?  "      , 

"  In  the  very  next  '  Atlantic,'  you  may 
be  sure  I  shall.  The  class  that  do  their 
own  work  are  the  strongest,  the  most 
numerous,  and,  taking  one  thing  with 
another,  quite  as  well  cultivated  a  class 
as  any  other.  They  are  the  anomaly  of 
our  country,  —  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  new  society  that  we  are  building  up 
here;  and  if  we  are  to  accomplish  our 
national  destiny,  that  class  must  increase 
rather  than  diminish.  I  shall  certainly  do 
my  best  to  answer  the  very  sensible  and 
pregnant  questions  of  that  letter." 

Here  Marianne  shivered  and  drew  up 
a  shawl,  and  Jennie  gaped  ;  my  wife 
folded  up  the  garment  in  which  she  had 
set  the  last  stitch,  and  the  clock  struck 
twelve. 

Bob  gave  a  low  whistle.  "  Who  knew 
it  was  so  late  ?  " 

"  We  have  talked  the  fire  fairly  out," 
said  Jennie. 
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REENLISTED. 

Oh,  did  you  see  him  in  the  street,  dressed  up  in  army-blue. 
When  drums  and  trumpets  into  town  their  storm  of  music  threw,  — 
A  louder  tune  than  all  the  winds  could  muster  in  the  air, 
The  Kebel  winds,  that  tried  so  hard  our  flag  in  strips  to  tear  ? 

You  did  n't  mind  him  ?     Oh,  you  looked  beyond  him,  then,  perhaps, 
To  see  the  mounted  ofiicers  rigged  out  with  trooper-caps, 
And  shiny  clothes,  and  sashes  red,  and  epaulets  and  all ;  — 
It  was  n't  for  such  things  as  these  he  heard  his  country  call. 

She  asked  for  men ;  and  up  he  spoke,  my  handsome,  hearty  Sam,  — 
"  I  '11  die  for  the  dear  old  Union,  if  she  'II  take  me  as  I  am." 
And  if  a  better  man  than  he  there  's  mother  that  can  show. 
From  Maine  to  Minnesota,  then  let  the  nation  know. 
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Tou  would  not  pick  liim  from  the  rest  by  eagles  or  by  stars, 
By  straps  upon  his  coat-sleeve,  or  gold  or  silver  bars, 
Nor  a  corporal's  strip  of  worsted,  but  there  's  something  in  his  face, 
And  something  in  his  even  step,  a-marching  in  his  place, 

That  could  n't  be  improved  by  aU  the  badges  in  the  land  : 
A  patriot,  and  a  good,  strong  man  ;  are  generals  much  more  grand  ? 
We  rest  our  pride  on  that  big  heart  "wrapped  up  in  army-blue, 
The  girl  he  loves,  Mehitabel,  and  I,  who  love  him  too. 

He  's  never  shirked  a  battle  yet,  though  frightful  risks  he  's  run. 
Since  treason  flooded  Baltimore,  the  spring  of  'sixty-one  ; 
Through  blood  and  storm  he  's  held  out  firm,  nor  fretted  once,  my  Sam, 
At  swamps  of  Chickahominy,  or  fields  of  Antietam  : 

Though  many  a  time,  he  's  told  us,  when  he  saw  them  lying  dead. 
The  boys  that  came  from  Newburyport,  and  Lynn,  and  Marblehead, 
Stretched  out  upon  the  trampled  turf,  and  wept  on  by  the  sky, 
It  seemed  to  him  the  Commonwealth  had  drained  her  life-blood  dry. 

"  But  then,"  he  said,  "  the  more  's  the  need  the  country  has  of  me  : 
To  live  and  fight  the  war  all  through,  what  glory  it  would  be  ! 
The  Rebel  balls  don't  hit  me,  and,  mother,  if  they  should, 
You  '11  know  I  've  fallen  in  my  place,  where  I  have  always  stood." 

He  's  taken  out  his  furlough,  and  short  enough  it  seemed  : 
I  often  tell  Mehitabel  he  '11  think  he  only  dreamed 
Of  walking  with  her  nights  so  bright  you  could  n't  see  a  star. 
And  hearing  the  swift  tide  come  in  across  the  harbor-bar. 

The  stars  that  shine  above  the  stripes,  they  light  him  southward  now  ; 
The  tide  of  war  has  swept  hinr  back  ;  he  's  made  a  solemn  vow 
To  build  himself  no  home-nest  till  his  country's  work  is  done  : 
God  bless  the  vow,  and  speed  the  work,  my  patriot,  my  son  ! 

And  yet  it  Is  a  pretty  place  where  his  new  house  might  be  ; 
An  orchard-road  that  leads  your  eye  straight  out  upon  the  sea  :  — 
The  boy  not  work  his  father's  farm  ?  it  seems  almost  a  shame  ; 
But  any  selfish  plan  for  him  he  'd  never  let  me  name. 

He  's  reenlisted  for  the  war,  for  victory  or  for  death  ; 

A  soldier's  grave,  perhaps,— the  thought  has  half-way  stopped  my  breath, 

And  driven  a  cloud  across  the  sun ;  —  my  boy,  it  will  not  be  I 

The  war  will  soon  be  over ;  home  again  you  '11  come  to  me  ! 

He  's  reenlisted  ;  and  I  smiled  to  see  him  going,  too  : 

There  's  nothing  that  becomes  him  half  so  well  as  army-blue. 

Only  a  private  in  the  ranks  ;  but  sure  I  am,  indeed, 

K  all  the  privates  were  like  him,  they  'd  scarcely  captains  need ! 

And  I  and  Massachusetts  share  the  honor  of  his  birth,  — 

The  grand  old  State  !  to  me  the  best  in  all  the  peopled  earth  ! 

I  cannot  hold  a  musket,  but  I  have  a  son  who  can  ; 

And  I  'm  proud  for  Freedom's  sake  to  be  the  mother  of  a  man ! 
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For  the  first  time  since  the  American 
Presidency  was  created,  the  American 
people  have  entered  upon  a  Presidential 
election  in  time  of  great  war.  Even  the 
election  of  1812  forms  no  exception  to 
this  assertion,  as  the  second  contest  with 
England  did  not  begin  imtil  the  summer 
of  that  year,  when  the  conditions  of  the 
political  contest  were  already  under- 
stood, and  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Madi- 
son would  be  reelected,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Federalists,  and  notwith- 
standing the  disaffection  of  those  Demo- 
crats who  took  De  "VMtt  Clinton  for  their 
leader.  Mr.  Madison,  indeed,  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  turned  "  war  man,"  against 
his  own  convictions,  in  order  to  concili- 
ate the  "Young  Democracy"  of  1812, 
who  had  resolved  upon  having  a  fight 
with  England, — and  in  that  way  to  have 
secured  for  supporters  men  who  would 
have  prevented  his  reelection,  had  he 
defied  them.  The  trouble  that  we  had 
with  France  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
turj'  undoubtedly  had  some  effect  in  de- 
ciding the  fourth  Presidential  contest  ad- 
versely to  the  Federalists;  but  though 
it  was  illustrated  by  some  excellent  na- 
val fighting,  it  can  hardly  be  spoken  of 
as  a  war  :  certainly,  it  was  not  a  great 
war.  The  Mexican  War  had  been  brought 
to  a  triumphant  close  before  the  elecrion 
of  1848  was  opened.  Of  the  nineteen 
Pi'esidential  elections  which  the  countrv 
has  known,  sixteen  were  held  in  times 
of  profound  peace, — as  Indian  wars  went 
for  nothing;  and  the  other  three  were 
not  aflected  as  to  their  decision  by  the 
contests  we  had  had  with  France  or 
Mexico,  or  by  that  with  England,  which 
was  in  its  first  stage  when  Mr.  Madi- 
son was  reelected.  Every  Presidential 
election,  fi-om  that  of  1788  to  that  of 
1860,  found  us  a  united  people,  with  ev- 
ery State  taking  some  part  in  the  can- 
vas. Even  South  Carolina  in  1860  was 
not  clearly  counted  out  of  the  fight  until 
after  Mr.  Lincoln's  success  had  been  an- 
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nounced,  and  rebellion  had  been  resolv- 
ed upon. 

But  all  is  now  changed.  The  twen- 
tieth Presidential  election  finds  us  not 
only  at  war,  but  engaged  in  a  civil 
war  of  such  magnitude  that  even  the 
most  martial  nations  of  Europe  are  sur- 
prised at  the  numbers  who  take  part  in 
it,  and  at  its  cost.  The  election  is  to 
be  carried,  and  perhaps  decided,  amid 
the  din  of  arms,  with  a  million  of  voters 
in  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  the  two 
pai-ties.  This  is  so  new  to  us,  that  it 
would  seem  more  like  a  dream  than  a 
reahty,  but  that  losses  of  life  and  high 
prices  render  the  matter  most  painfully 
real.  How  to  act  under  such  circum- 
stances might  well  puzzle  us,  were  it 
not  that  the  path  of  duty  is  pointed  out 
by  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  The  election 
will  have  much  efiect  on  the  operations 
of  war,  and  those  operations  in  their  turn 
will  have  no  light  effect  on  the  election. 
Our  political  action  should  be  such  as  to 
strengthen  the  arm  of  Government ;  and 
the  military  action  of  Government  should 
be  such  as  to  strengthen  those  who  shall 
be  engaged  in  affording  It  political  sup- 
port. Failure  in  the  field  would  not  lead 
to  defeat  at  the  poUs,  but  it  might  so 
lessen  the  loyal  majority  that  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  country  would  be  but 
feebly  represented  by  the  country's  po- 
litical action.  What  happened  in  1862 
might  happen  again  in  1864,  and  with 
much  more  disastrous  effect  on  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Eepublic.  In  1862  there 
was  much  discontent,  because  of  the  be- 
lief that  Government  had  not  done  all  it 
could  have  done  to  bring  about  the  over- 
throw of  the  Eebels.  Irritated  by  the 
reverses  which  had  befallen  our  arms  in 
Tirginla,  and  knowing  that  nothing  had 
been  withheld  that  was  necessary  to  the 
effective  waging  of  the  war,  thousands  of 
men  refrained  ii'om  voting,  half-inclined 
as  they  were  to  see  if  the  Democrats  could 
not  do  that  which  othei"s  had  failed  to 
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do.  We  are  not  discussing  the  justice 
of  the  opinion  wliich  then  prevailed,  but 
simply  state  a  fact ;  and  the  consequence 
of  the  discontent  that  existed  was  that 
the  Democrats  came  Tery  near  obtain- 
ing control  of  the  popular  branch  of  Con- 
gress. They  made  heavy  gains  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other 
States ;  but  that  this  result  was  not  the 
effect  of  hostility  to  the  national  cause 
was  made  clearly  apparent  a  year  later, 
when  the  supporters  of  that  cause  won 
a  series  of  brilliant  political  victories  in 
the  very  States  which  had  either  pro- 
nounced for  the  Democrats  in  '62,  or 
had  given  but  small  Republican  major- 
ities. The  loyal  majority  in  Ohio  in 
1863  was  something  that  approached  to 
the  fabulous,  because  then  the  violent 
members  of  the  Opposition,  encouraged 
by  what  had  taken  place  a  year  earlier, 
had  the  audacity  to  place  ]\Ii\  Vallandig- 
ham  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor. Had  that  individual  been  elevat- 
ed to  the  post  for  which  he  was  nominated, 
Ohio  must  have  been  arrayed  in  open 
opposition  to  the  Federal  Government, 
almost  as  decisively  so  as  South  Caro- 
lina or  Virginia.  Had  he  been  defeated 
by  a  small  majority,  his  party  would  have 
taken  arms  against  the  State  Govern- 
ment, and  Ohio,  compelled  to  fight  for 
the  maintenance  of  social  order  at  home, 
would  have  done  nothing  for  the  national 
cause.  But  the  majority  against  Mr.  Val- 
landigham  was  upward  of  one  hundred 
thousand ;  and  to  attempt  resistance  to  a 
Government  so  potently  supported  as  that 
of  which  Mr.  Brough  was  the  head  was 
something  that  surpassed  even  the  au- 
dacity of  the  men  who  had  had  the  bad 
courage  to  select  IVIr.  Vallandigham  for 
their  leader,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  make  him  the  head  of  the  State. 
That  which  was  done  in  Ohio,  not  seven 
months  since,  should  be  done  in  the  na- 
tion not  seven  months  hence.  If  we  would 
have  peace  preserved  at  home,  and  all 
our  available  means  directed  to  the  work 
of  destropng  the  armies  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  and  to  the  seizure  of 
its  ports  and  principal  towns.     The  na- 


tional popular  majority  should  be  so 
great  in  support  of  the  war  as  to  prevent 
any  faction  from  thinking  of  resistance 
to  the  people's  will  as  a  possibility.  The 
moral  effect  of  a  mighty  political  victory 
in  November  would  be  almost  incalcu- 
lable, both  at  home  and  in  Europe ; 
and  in  the  Confederacy  it  would  put  an 
end  to  all  such  hopes  of  ultimate  success 
as  may  rest  upon  the  belief  that  we  are 
a  divided  people. 

The  Democratic  party  should  not  be 
restored  to  power,  happen  what  may  in 
the  course  of  the  present  campaign.  This 
we  say,  not  because  we  believe  the  Dem- 
ocratic masses  wanting  in  loyalty  or  pa- 
triotism, but  because  Ave  are  of  opinion 
that  there  should  be  no  change  either  in 
the  position  of  parties  or  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Government.  There  ought  to  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  views 
that  are  held  by  most  Democrats.  They 
love  their  country,  and  they  desire  to  see 
the  Rebels  subdued.  They  have  the 
same  interest,  considered  as  citizens,  in 
the  triumph  of  the  Federal  cause  that  we 
all  have.  They  have  contributed  their 
share  of  men  to  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
the  Republic,  and  to  the  rolls  on  which 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  gallant 
dead.  Many  of  our  best  generals  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Democratic  organi- 
zation, and  they  may  still  hold  Democrat- 
ic opinions  on  common  politics.  Why, 
then,  object  to  the  Democratic  party  be- 
ing replaced  In  power  ?  Because  that 
would  be  a  restoration,  and  It  is  a  truism 
that  a  restoration  is  of  all  things  the  worst 
thing  that  can  befall  a  country  In  tunes 
of  civil  commotion.  If  it  could  be  settled 
beyond  controversy  that  the  Democratic 
party,  should  it  be  restored,  would  be 
governed  by  those  of  its  members  who 
have  done  their  duty  to  their  country  in 
every  way,  no  objection  could  be  made 
to  its  coming  again  Into  possession  of  the 
National  Government.  But  we  know  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  would  take  place. 
The  most  violent  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  would  govern  that  party,  and 
dictate  its  policy  and  course  of  action, 
were  it  to  triumph  in  the  pending  politi- 
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cal  contest.  We  wish  for  no  better  proof 
of  this  than  is  afforded  by  the  conduct 
of  Democratic  conventions  for  some  time 
past.  The  last  convention  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  Democracy  gave  utterance  to 
sentiments  not  essentially  diffei'ing  from 
those  which  were  proclaimed  by  the  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Vallandigham  in  Ohio. 
Unwarned  by  the  fate  of  the  Ohio  Dem- 
ocrats, the  representatives  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  Democracy  assumed  a  position 
that  virtually  pledged  their  State  to  make 
war  on  the  Federal  Government,  should 
they  succeed  in  electing  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, their  candidate  for  Governor.  The 
issue  was  distinctly  made,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire,  by  a  much  lar- 
ger majority  than  has  usually  marked  the 
result  of  their  State  elections  since  the 
Civil  War  began,  reelected  Mr.  Gillmore, 
who  owed  his  first  term  of  office  to  the 
Legislature's  action :  so  great  was  the 
change  wrought  in  one  year.  This  shows 
that  some  of  the  Democratic  voters  are 
not  prepared  to  foUow  their  leaders  to 
destruction.  So  was  it  in  Connecticut. 
The  Democratic  convention  in  that  State 
exhibited  a  very  strong  feeling,  of  disloy- 
alty, but  the  people  rebuked  its  members 
by  reelecting  Governor  Buckingham  by 
a  majority  twice  as  large  as  that  which 
he  received  last  year.  Here  we  have 
proofs,  that,  while  the  men  who  manage 
the  Democratic  party  are  prepared  to  go 
all  lengths  in  opposition  to  the  Federal 
Government,  they  cannot  carry  all  their 
ordinary  followers  with  them,  when  they 
unhesitatingly  avow  their  principles  and 
purpose.  If  they  are  so  rabid,  when  en- 
gaged in  action  that  is  simply  prelimi- 
nary to  local  elections,  what  might  not 
be  expected  from  them,  should  they  find 
themselves  intrusted  with  the  charge  of 
the  National  Government  ?  They  would 
then  behave  in  the  most  intolerant  man- 
ner, and  would  introduce  into  this  coun- 
try a  system  of  proscription  quite  as  bad 
as  anything  of  the  kind  that  was  known 
to  the  Romans  as  one  of  the  most  fright- 
ful consequences  of  their  great  civil  con- 
tests. This  would  lead  to  reaction,  and 
every  Presidential  election  might  be  fol- 
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lowed  by  deeds  that  would  make  our 
country  a  by-word,  a  hissing,  and  a  re- 
proach among  the  nations.  There  would 
be  an  end  to  all  those  fine  hopes  that  are 
entertained  that  we  shall  speedily  recov- 
er fi-om  the  effects  of  the  war,  let  peace 
once  be  restored.  Prosperity  would  never 
return  to  the  land,  or  would  return  only 
under  the  rule  of  some  military  despot, 
whose  ascendency  would  gladly  be  seen 
and  supported  by  a  people  weary  of  un- 
certainty and  danger,  and  craving  order 
above  all  things,  —  as  the  French  people 
submitted  to  the  rule  of  Napoleon  HI., 
because  they  believed  him  to  be  the  man 
best  qualified  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  property  against  the  designs  of 
the  Socialists.  Our  constitutional  polity 
would  give  way  to  a  cannonarchy,  aS  ev- 
ery quietly  disposed  person  would  pre- 
fer the  arbitrary  government  of  one  man 
to  the  organization  of  anarchy.  If  we 
should  escape  from  both  despotism  and  an- 
archy, it  would  be  at  the  price  of  nation- 
al destruction.  Every  great  State  would 
"  set  up  for  itself,"  while  smaller  States 
that  are  neighbors  would  form  themselves 
into  confederacies.  There  would  come 
to  exist  a  dozen  nations  where  but  one 
now  exists,— for  we  leave  the  Southern 
Confederacy  aside  in  this  consideration. 
That  Confederacy,  however,  would  be- 
come the  greatest  power  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Not  only  would  it  hold  together, 
but  it  would  at  once  acquire  the  Bor- 
der States,  where  slavery  would  be  more 
than  restored,  for  there  it  would  be  made 
as  powerful  an  interest  as  it  was  In  South 
Carolina  and  IMIssissIppI  but  four  years 
ago.  War  has  welded  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy together,  and  In  face  of  our 
breaking -up  its  rulers  would  have  the 
strongest  possible  inducement  to  keep 
their  Republic  united,  because  they 
would  then  hope  to  conquer  most  of  the 
Free  States,  and  to  confer  upon  them 
the  "  blessings  "  of  the  servile  system  of 
labor. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that,  if  the  Demo- 
cratic party  should  resume  the  rule  of 
this  nation,  the  Confederates,  or  Rebels, 
would  signify  their  readiness  to  return 
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into  the  Union,  on  the  simple  condition 
that  things  should  be  allowed  to  assume 
the  forms  they  bore  prior  to  Mr.  Lincoln's 
election.  They  rebelled  against  the  men 
who  came  into  power  thi-ough  the  po- 
litical decision  that  -was  made  in  1S60; 
and,  the  American  people  having  reversed 
that  decision  by  restoring  the  Democracy, 
the  cause  of  their  rebeUion  having  been 
removed,  rebellion  itself  would  cease  as 
of  course.  Were  this  view  of  the  subject 
indisputably  sound,  it  would  ill  become 
the  American  to  surrender  to  the  men 
who  assume  that  the  decision  of  an  elec- 
tion, this  way  or  that,  aifords  sufficient 
reason  for  a  resort  to  arms.  We  should 
hold  our  existence  as  a  nation  by  the 
basest  of  tenures,  were  we  to  admit  the 
monstrous  doctrine  that  only  one  party  is 
competent  to  govern  the  Republic,  and 
that  there  is  an  appeal  trom  the  decis- 
ion of  the  ballot  to  that  of  the  bayonet. 
There  never  existed  a  great  people  so 
craven  as  to  make  such  an  admission ; 
and  were  we  to  set  the  example  of  mak- 
ing it,  we  should  justify  all  that  has  been 
said  adversely  to  us  by  domestic  traitors 
and  foreign  foes.  We  should  prove  that 
we  were  unfit  to  enjoy  that  greatest  of  all 
pubhc  blessings,  constitutional  freedom, 
by  surrendering  it  at  the  demand  of  a 
faction,  merely  that  we  might  Uve  in  se- 
curity, and  enjoy  the  property  we  had 
accmnulated.  Ancient  historj'  mentions 
a  people  who  were  so  fond  of  their  ease 
that  they  placed  all  power  in  the  hands 
of  their  slaves,  on  condition  that  the  lat- 
ter should  not  meddle  with  those  pleas- 
ures to  the  unbroken  pursuit  of  which 
they  purposed  devoting  all  their  means 
and  time.  The  slaves  soon  became  mas- 
ters, and  the  masters  slaves.  AVe  should 
fare  as  badly  as  the  Volsinians,  were 
we  to  place  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
slaveholders,  who  then  woidd  own  some 
niiUions  of  white  bondmen,  far  inferior 
in  every  manly  quaUty  to  those  dark- 
faced  chattels  from  among  whom  the 
Union  has  recruited  some  of  its  bravest 
and  most  unselfish  champions.  But  there 
is  no  ground,  none  whatever,  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Rebels  would  cease  to  be 


Rebels,  if  there  should  be  a  Democratic 
restoration  effected,  xsot  even  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  a  second  Presi- 
dential term  would  lead  them  to  abandon 
their  purjjose  :  and  he  was  their  most  use- 
ful tool  in  1860,  and  without  his  assist- 
ance they  could  not  have  made  one  step 
in  the  road  to  rebelUon,  or  ruin.  Their 
pm-pose  is  to  found  a  new  nation,  as  they 
have  never  hesitated  to  avo'w,  with  a 
frankness  that  is  as  commendable  as  the 
cause  in  which  it  is  evinced  is  abomi- 
nable. They  would  be  glad  to  see  a  Dem- 
ocrat chosen  our  next  President,  because 
they  would  expect  from  him  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  "  independence  "  ;  but 
they  would  no  more  lay  down  their  arms 
at  his  entreaty  than  they  would  at  the 
command  of  a  President  of  Republican 
opinions.  Their  arms  can  be  forced  from 
their  hands,  but  there  exists  no  man  who 
could,  from  any  position,  induce  them  to 
surrender,  or  come  back  into  the  Union 
on  any  terms.  They  mean  to  abide  the 
wager  of  battle,  and  are  more  likely  to 
be  moved  from  their  purpose  by  the  bold 
actions  of  General  Grant  than  by  the 
blandest  words  of  the  smoothest-tongued 
Democrat  in  America.  To  any  mere  per- 
suader, no  matter  what  his  place  or  his 
opinions,  they  would  turn  an  ear  as  deaf 
as  that  of  the  adder,  —  refusing  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he 
never  so  wisely. 

As  there  should  be  no  change  made  in 
the  political  character  of  the  Government, 
so  there  should  be  none  in  the  men  who 
compose  it.  To  place  power  in  new  hands, 
at  a  time  like  the  present,  would  be  as  un- 
wise as  it  would  be  to  raise  a  new  army 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  numerous, 
well-trained,  and  zealous  force  which  the 
Rebels  have  organized  with  the  intention 
of  making  a  desperate  effort  to  reestab- 
lish their  affairs.  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  a  change  would  give  us 
wiser  or  better  men,  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  would  be  inexperienced  men,  should 
they  all  be  as  many  Solomons  or  Solons. 
As  we  are  situated,  it  is  men  of  experi- 
ence that  we  require  to  administer  the 
Government ;  and  out  of  the  present  Ad- 
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ministration  it  is  impossible  to  find  men 
of  the  kind  of  experience  that  is  needed 
at  this  crisis  of  the  nation's  career.  The 
errors  into  which  we  fell  in  the  early 
days  of  the  contest  were  the  effect  of 
want  of  experience  ;  and  it  would  be  but 
to  provide  for  their  repetition,  were  we  to 
call  a  new  Administration  into  existence. 
The  people  understand  this,  and  hence 
the  ver)'  general  expression  of  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  reelection  of  President  Lin- 
coln, whose  training  through  four  most 
terrible  years  —  years  such  as  no  other 
President  ever  knew  —  will  have  quali- 
fied him  to  carry  on  the  Government 
during  a  second  term  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  unselfish  men.  Mr.  Lincoln's  hon- 
esty is  beyond  question,  and  we  need  an 
honest  man  at  the  head  of  the  nation 
now  more  than  ever.  That  the  Rebels 
object  to  him  is  a  recommendation  in 
the  eyes  of  loyal  men.  The  substitution 
of  a  new  man  would  not  dispose  them 
to  submission,  and  they  would  expect  to 
profit  from  that  inevitable  change  of  pol- 
icy which  would  follow  from  a  change  of 
men.  As  to  "  the  one-term  principle," 
we  never  held  it  in  much  regard ;  and 
we  are  less  disposed  to  approve  it  now 
than  we  should  have  been,  had  peace 
been  maintained.  Were  the  President 
elected  for  six  or  eight  years,  it  might  be 
wise  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
prevent  the  reelection  of  any  man ;  but 
while  the  present  arrangement  shall  ex- 
ist, it  would  not  be  wise  to  insist  upon  a 
complete  change  of  Government  every 
four  years.     To  hold  out  the  Presidency 


as  a  prize  to  be  struggled  for  by  new  men 
at  every  national  election  is  to  increase 
the  troubles  of  the  country.  Among  the 
causes  of  the  Civil  TVar  the  ambition  to 
be  made  President  must  be  reckoned. 
Every  politician  has  carried  a  term  at 
the  "White  House  in  his  portfolio,  as  ev- 
er}- French  conscript  carries  a  marshal's 
idton  in  his  knapsack ;  and  the  disap- 
pointments of  so  many  aspirants  swelled 
the  number  of  the  disaffected  to  the  pro- 
portions of  an  army,  counting  all  who  ex- 
pected office  as  the  consequence  of  this 
man's  or  that  man's  elevation  to  the  Pres- 
idency. Were  there  no  other  reason  for 
desiring  the  reelection  of  President  Lin- 
coln, the  fact  that  it  would  be  the  first 
step  toward  a  return  to  the  rule  that  ob- 
tained during  the  first  half- century  of 
our  national  existence  under  the  existing 
Constitution  should  suffice  to  make  us  all 
advocates  of  his  nomination  for  a  second 
term.  That  the  Baltimore  Convention 
will  meet  next  month,  and  that  it  will 
place  ilr.  Lincoln  once  more  before  the 
American  people  as  a  candidate  for  their 
suffrages,  are  facts  now  as  fully  estab- 
lished as  an}-thing  well  can  be  that  de- 
pends upon  the  future  ;  and  that  he  will 
be  reelected  admits  of  no  doubt.  The 
popular  voice  designates  him  as  the  man 
of  the  time  and  the  occasion,  and  the 
action  of  the  Convention  will  be  noth- 
ing beyond  a  formal  process,  that  shall 
give  regular  expression  to  a  public  sen- 
timent which  is  too  strong  to  be  denied, 
and  which  will  be  found  of  irresistible 
force. 
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REVIEWS  AND   LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Industrial  Biographj/ :  Iron-  Workers  and  Tool- 
Makers.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  Author  of 
"  Self-Help,"  "  Brief  Biographies,"  and 
"  Life  of  George  Stephenson."  Boston : 
Ticknor  &  Fields. 

The  history  of  iron  is  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization. The  rough,  shapeless  ore  tliat 
lies  liidden  in  the  eartli  folds  in  its  un- 
lovely bosom  such  fate  and  fortune  as  the 
haughtier  slieen  of  silver,  gleam  of  gold, 
and  sparkle  of  diamond  may  illustrate,  but 
are  wholly  impotent  to  create.  Rising  from 
his  undisturbed  repose  of  ages,  the  giant, 
unwieldy,  swart,  and  huge  of  limb,  bends 
slowly  his  brawny  neck  to  the  yoke  of 
man,  and  at  his  bidding  becomes  a  nimble 
servitor  to  do  his  will.  Subtile  as  thought, 
rejoicing  in  power,  no  touch  is  too  delicate 
for  his  perception,  no  service  too  mighty 
for  his  strength.  Tales  of  faerie,  feats  of 
magic,  pale  before  the  simple  story  of  lus 
every -day  labor,  or  find  in  his  deeds  the 
facts  which  they  but  faintly  shadowed  forth. 
And  waiting  upon  his  transformation,  a 
tribe  becomes  a  nation,  a  race  of  savages 
rises  up  philosophers,  artists,  gentlemen. 

Commerce,  science,  warfare  have  their 
progress  and  their  vicissitudes ;  but  under- 
neath them  all,  unnoted,  it  may  be,  or  treat- 
ed to  a  superficial  and  perhaps  supercil- 
ious glance,  yet  mainspring  and  regulator 
of  all,  runs  an  iron  thread,  true  thread  of 
Fate,  coiling  around  the  limbs  of  man,  and 
impeding  all  progress,  till  he  shall  have 
untwisted  its  Gordlan  knot,  but  bidding 
him  forward  from  strength  to  strength  with 
each  successive  release.  No  romance  of 
court  or  camp  surpasses  the  romance  of 
the  forge.  A  blacksmith  at  his  anvil  seems 
to  us  a  respectable,  but  not  an  eminently 
heroic  person ;  yet,  walking  backward  along 
the  past  by  the  light  which  he  strikes  from 
the  glowing  metal  beneath  his  hand,  we 
shall  fancy  ourselves  to  be  walking  in  the 
true  heroic  age.  Kings  and  warriors  have 
brandished  their  swords  right  royally,  and 
such  splendor  has  flashed  from  Excalibur 
and  Morglay  that  our  dazzled  eyes  have 
scarcely  discerned  the  brawny  smith  who 
not  only  stood  in  the  twilight  of  the  back- 
ground and  fashioned  with  skilful  hand 


the  blade  which  radiates  such  light,  but 
passed  through  all  the  land,  changing  huts 
into  houses,  houses  into  homes,  and  trans- 
forming into  a  garden  by  his  skill  the  wil- 
derness which  had  been  rescued  by  the 
sword.  Vigorous  brains,  clear  eyes,  sturdy 
arms  have  wrought  out,  not  without  blood, 
victories  more  potent,  more  permanent, 
more  heroic,  than  those  of  the  battle-field. 
Such  books  as  this  under  consideration 
give  us  only  matei-ials  for  the  great  epic 
of  iron,  but  with  such  materials  we  can 
make  our  own  rhythm  and  harmony.  From 
the  feeble  beginning  of  the  savage,  rejoic- 
ing in  the  fortunate  possession  of  two  old 
nails,  and  deriving  a  sufiicient  income  from 
letting  tbem  out  to  his  neighbors  for  the 
purpose  of  boring  holes,  down  to  the  true 
Thor's  hammer,  so  tractable  to  the  mar- 
ter's  hand  that  it  can  chip  without  break 
ing  the  end  of  an  egg  in  a  glass  on  the  an- 
vil, crack  a  nut  without  touching  the  ker- 
nel, or  strike  a  blow  often  tons  eighty  times 
in  a  minute,  we  have  a  steady  onward 
movement.  Prejudice  builds  its  solid  break- 
waters ;  ignorance,  inability,  clumsiness, 
and  awkwardness  raise  such  obstacles  as 
they  can ;  but  the  delay  of  a  century  is  but 
a  moment.  Slowly  and  surely  the  waters 
rise  till  they  sweep  awaj^  all  obstacles,  over- 
top all  barriers,  and  plunge  forward  again 
with  ever  accelerating  force.  The  record 
of  iron  is  at  once  a  record  of  our  glory  and 
of  our  humiliation, — a  record  of  marvellous, 
inborn,  God-given  genius,  reaching  forth  in 
manifold  directions  to  compass  most  be- 
neficent ends,  but  baffled,  thwarted,  fierce- 
ly and  persistently  resisted  by  obstinacy, 
blindness,  and  stupidity,  and  gaining  its 
ends,  if  it  gain  them  at  all,  only  by  ad- 
dress the  most  sagacious,  courage  the  most 
invincible,  and  perseverance  the  most  un- 
tiring. Every  great  advance  in  mechanical 
skill  has  been  met  by  the  determined  hos- 
tility of  men  who  fancied  their  craft  to  be 
in  danger.  An  invention  which  enabled  a 
hand  of  iron  to  do  the  work  of  fifty  hands 
of  flesh  and  blood  was  considered  guilty 
of  taking  the  bread  from  the  thrice  fifty 
mouths  that  depended  on  those  kands'  la- 
bor, and  was  not  unfrequently  visited  with 
the  punishment  due  to  such  guilt.    No  de- 
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Thy  gifts  are  beauty,  wisdom,  power,  and  love: 

We  read,  we  reverence  on  tliis  human  soul,  — 
Earth's  clearest  mirror  of  the  light  above,  — 

Plain  as  the  record  on  Thy  prophet's  scroll. 
When  o'er  his  page  the  effluent  splendors  poured. 
Thine  own,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ! " 

This  player  was  a  prophet  from  on  high, 

Thine  own  elected.     Statesman,  poet,  sage. 
For  him  Thy  sovereign  pleasure  passed  them  by,  — 

Sidney's  fair  youth,  and  Raleigh's  ripened  age, 
Spenser's  chaste  soul,  and  his  imperial  mind 
Who  taught  and  shamed  mankind. 

Therefore  we  bid  our  hearts'  Te  Deum  rise, 

Nor  fear  to  make  Thy  worship  less  divine. 
And  hear  the  shouted  choral  shake  the  skies. 

Counting  all  glory,  power,  and  wisdom  Thine, — 
For  Thy  great  gift  Thy  greater  name  adore, 
And  praise  Thee  evermore ! 

In  this  dread  hour  of  Nature's  utmost  need. 

Thanks  for  these  unstained  drops  of  freshening  dew  ! 

Oh,  while  our  martyrs  fall,  our  heroes  bleed, 
Keep  us  to  every  sweet  remembrance  true. 

Till  from  this  blood-red  sunset  springs  new-born 
Our  Nation's  second  morn ! 
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HOW  TO  USE  VICTOJRY.  Cy**^ 

The  policy  of  the  nation,  since  the  "to  do  the  duty  that  comes  next  us"; 

war  began,  has  been  eminently  the  An-  in  a  figure  drawn  from  the  card  -  table, 

glo- Saxon  policy.     That  is  to  say,  we  it  bids  us  "follow  our  hand."     The  only 

have  not  adapted  our  actions  to  any  pre-  branch  of  the  Keltic  race  which  adopts 

conceived  theory,  nor  to  any  central  idea,  it  expresses  it  in  the  warlike  direction, 

From  the   President   downwai'd,   every  "  When  you  see  a  head,  hit  it." 
one  has  done  as  well  as  he  could  in  every  We  have  no  objection  to  make  to  this 

single  day,  doubtful,  and  perhaps  indlffer-  so-called  practical  system  in  the  present 

ent,  as  to  what  he  should  do  the  next  day.  case,  if  it  only  be  broadly  and  generous- 

This  is  the  method  dear  to  the  Anglo-  ly  adopted.     If  It  reduce  us  to  a  war 

Saxon  mind.     The  English  writers  ac-  of  posts,  to  hand-to-mouth  finance,  and 

knowledge  this ;  they  call  it  the  "  prac-  to  that  wretched  bureau  -  administration 

tical  system,"  and  make  an  especial  boast  which  tliinks  the  day's  work  is  done  when 

that  It  Is  the  method  of  their  theology,  the  day's  letters  have  been  opened,  dock- 

their  philosophj',  their  physical  science,  eted,    and   answered,    it  becomes,   it  is 

their  manufactures,  and  their  trade.     In  true,  a  very  unpractical  system,  and  soon 

the  language  of  philosophy,  it  directs  us  reduces  a  gi-eat  state  to  be  a  very  little 
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one.  But  if  the  men  who  direct  any 
countly  will,  in  good  faith,  enlarge  their 
view  every  day,  from  their  impressions  of 
yesterday  to  the  new  realities  of  to-day, 
—  if  they  will  rise  at  once  to  the  new  de- 
mands of  to-day,  and  meet  those  demands 
under  the  new  light  of  to-day,  —  all  the 
better  is  it,  undoubtedly,  if  they  are  not 
liampered  by  traditionary  theories,  if 
they  are  even  indifferent  as  to  the  con- 
sistency of  their  record,  and  are,  thus,  as 
able  as  they  are  willing  to  work  out  God's 
present  will  with  all  their  power.  For 
it  must  be  that  tlie  present  light  of  noon- 
day will  guide  us  better  at  noonday  than 
any  prophecies  which  we  could  make  at 
midnight  or  at  dawn. 

The  country,  at  this  moment,  demands 
this  broad  and  generous  use  of  its  great 
present  advantages.  In  three  years  of 
sacrifice  we  have  won  extraordinary  vic- 
tories. We  have  driven  back  the  beach- 
line  of  rebellion  so  that  its  territory  is 
now  two  Islands,  both  together  of  not 
half  the  size  of  the  continent  which  It 
boasted  when  it  began.  We  have  seen 
such  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  the 
love  of  liberty  that  we  dare  say  that  this 
is  to  be  one  free  nation,  as  we  never 
dared  say  It  before  the  war  began.  We 
are  on  the  edge,  as  we  firmly  believe,  of 
yet  greater  victories,  both  in  the  field  and 
in  the  conscience  of  the  nation.  The  es- 
pecial demand,  then,  made  on  our  states- 
men, and  on  that  intelligent  people  which, 
as  it  appears,  leads  the  statesmen,  instead 
of  being  led  by  them,  is,  "  How  shall  we 
use  our  victories  ?  "  We  have  ho  longer 
the  right  to  say  that  the  difficult  ques- 
tions will  settle  themselves.  We  must  not 
say  that  Providence  will  take  care  of 
them.  We  must  not  say  that  we  are  try- 
ing experiments.  The  time  for  all  this 
has  gone  by.  We  have  won  victories. 
We  are  going  to  win  more.  We  must 
show  we  know  how  to  use  them. 

As  our  armies  advance,  for  instance, 
very  considerable  regions  of  territory 
come,  for  the  time,  under  the  military 
government  of  the  United  States.  If  we 
painted  a  map  of  the  country,  giving 
to  the  Loyal  States  each  its  Individual 


chosen  color,  and  to  the  Rebel  States  their 
favorite  Red  or  Black,  we  should  find 
that  the  latter  were  surrounded  by  a  strip 
of  that  circumambient  and  eternal  Blue 
which  Indicates  the  love  and  the  strength 
of  the  National  Government.  The  strip 
is  here  broad,  and  there  narrow.  It  is 
bi'oad  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Lou- 
isiana. It  stretches  up  in  a  narrow  line 
along  the  Sea  Islands  and  the  Atlantic 
coast.  What  do  we  mean  to  do  with  this 
strip,  while  It  is  in  the  special  charge  of 
the  nation  ?  Do  we  mean  to  leave  it  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents,  as  we  have  done  ? 
A  few  charitable  organizations  have  kept 
the  Sea  Islands  along,  so  that  they  are  a 
range  of  flourishing  plantations,  as  they 
used  to  be.  A  masterly  inactivity,  on 
the  other  hand,  leaves  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  Virginia,  this  summer,  within  the 
very  sight  of  the  Capitol,  to  be  the  desert 
and  disgrace  which  they  were  when  they 
were  the  scenes  of  actual  war.  A  hand- 
ful of  banditti  rides  through  them  when 
It  chooses,  and  even  insults  the  commu- 
nications of  our  largest  army.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  State  are  permitted  to  point 
at  this  desolation,  and  to  say  that  such 
are  the  consequences  of  Federal  victo- 
ries. For  another  instance,  take  the 
"  Four  -  Million  question."  These  four 
million  negroes,  from  whose  position  the 
war  has  sprung,  are  now  almost  all  set 
free,  in  law.  A  very  large  number  of 
them  —  possibly  a  quarter  part  of  thepi 
— are  free  in  fact.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  of  them  are  in  the  na- 
tional army.  With  regard  to  these  men 
the  question  is  not,  "  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  with  them  when  the  war  is 
done  ?  "  but,  "  What  will  you  do  with 
them  to  -  day  and  to  -  morrow  '?  "  Your 
duty  is  to  use  victory  In  the  moment  of 
victory.  You  are  not  to  wait  for  Its  last 
ramification  before  you  lead  in  peace  and 
plenty,  which  ought  to  follow  close  in  its 
first  footsteps. 

To  an  observing  and  sensitive  nation 
it  seems  as  if  all  these  questions,  and 
many  others  like  them,  were  not  yet 
fully  regarded.  Yet  they  are  now  the 
questions  of  the  hour,  because  they  are 
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a  part  of  the  great  central  question, 
"  How  will  you  break  down  the  armed 
power  of  the  Rebel  States  ?  "  To  main- 
tain the  conquered  belt  between  us  and 
our  "  wayward  sisters  "  as  a  land  of  plen- 
ty, and  not  as  a  desert,  —  to  establish  on 
system  the  blacks  whose  masters  desert 
them,  or  who  take  refuge  within  our  lines, 
— and  also  to  maintain  in  that  border-strip 
a  I'esident  peasantry,  armed  and  loyal, — 
these  are  not  matters  of  sentiment,  which 
may  be  postponed  to  a  more  convenient 
season,  but  they  are  essential  to  the  stiiF, 
steady,  and  successful  prosecution  of  our 
campaigns.  It  is  not,  therefore,  simply 
for  charity  Boards  of  Education  to  dis- 
cuss such  subjects.  It  is  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  determine  its  policy,  and  for  the 
people,  who  make  that  Government,  to 
compel  it  so  to  determine.  The  Govern- 
ment may  not  shake  off  questions  of  con- 
fiscated lands,  pay  of  negro  troops,  super- 
intendence of  fugitives,  and  the  like,  as 
if  they  were  the  unimportant  details  of  a 
halcyon  future.  Because  this  is  the  mo- 
ment of  impending  victory,  because  that 
victory  should  be  used  on  the  instant,  the 
Government  is  bound  to  attend  to  such 
provisions  now.  It  is  said,  that,  when 
General  McClellan  landed  below  York- 
town,  now  two  years  ago,  the  Washing- 
ton Post-Office  had  made  the  complete 
arrangements  for  resuming  the  mail-ser- 
vice to  Richmond.  Undoubtedly  the  Post- 
Office  Department  was  right  in  such  fore- 
sight. At  the  present  moment,  it  is  equal- 
ly right  for  the  Government  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  immediate  use  of  the  vic- 
tories for  which,  as  we  write,  we  are  all 
hoping. 

The  experiments  which  we  have  had 
to  try,  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  lib- 
erated blacks,  have  been  tried  under  very 
different  conditions.  When  the  masters 
on  the  Sea  Islands  escaped  from  their 
slaves,  leaving  but  one  white  man  behind 
them,  in  the  midst  of  fifteen  thousand  ne- 
groes, those  negroes  were,  in  general,  in 
their  old  famiUar  homes.  They  had,  in- 
deed, trusted  themselves  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  "  Yankees  "  because  they 
would  not  abandon  home.     The  islands 


on  which  they  lived  were  easily  protected, 
and,  thanks  to  the  generous  foresight  of 
those  who  early  had  the  charge  of  them, 
a  body  of  humane  and  intelligent  super- 
intendents soon  appeared,  to  watch  over 
all  their  interests.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blacks 
whom  the  war  first  liberated  had  them- 
selves fled  from  their  masters.  They 
found  themselves  in  cities  where  every 
condition  of  life  was  different  from  their 
old  home.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expect- 
ed that  in  one  of  these  cases  the  results 
should  be  as  cheerful  or  as  favorable  as  in 
the  other.  Nor  was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  policy  to  be  pursued,  in  two  such  cases, 
should  be  in  outward  form  the  same. 

But  the  country  has,  on  the  whole,  in 
the  various  different  conditions  of  these 
questions,  had  the  advantage  of  great 
administrative  ability-  General  Butler, 
General  Banks,  and  General  Saxton  are 
three  men  who  may  well  be  satisfied 
with  their  military  record,  if  it  shall  bear 
the  test  of  time  as  well  as  their  admin- 
istrative successes  in  this  department  bid 
fair  to  do.  We  can  be  reconciled,  in  a 
measure,  to  gross  failure  and  want  of 
system  in  other  places,  when  we  observe 
the  successes  which  have  been  wrought 
out  for  the  blacks,  in  different  ways,  un- 
der the  policy  of  these  three  statesmen. 
For  we  believe  that  in  that  policy  the 
principles  are  to  be  found  by  which  the 
Government  ought  at  once  to  direct  all 
its  policy  in  the  use  of  its  victories.  We 
believe  those  pi-inciples  are  most  ade- 
quately stated  in  General  Butler's  Gen- 
eral Order  No.  46,  issued  at  Fort  Monroe 
on  the  fifth  of  December  last.  For  Gen- 
eral Banks  has  had  his  hands  tied,  from 
the  beginning,  by  the  unfortiraate  ex- 
emption from  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation of  the  first  two  districts  in  Lou- 
isiana. Considering  the  difficulties  by 
which  he  was  thus  entangled,  we  have 
never  seen  but  he  used  to  the  best  his 
opportunities.  General  Saxton's  island- 
district  has  been  so  small,  and  in  a  meas- 
ure so  peculiar,  that  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  result  learned  there  would  not 
be   applicable   on    the   mainland,    on   a 
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large  scale.  But  General  Butler  has 
had  all  the  negroes  of  the  seaboard  of 
Virghiia  and  North  Carolina  to  look  af- 
ter. He  has  given  us  a  census  of  them, 
—  and  we  have  already  official  returns 
of  their  status.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  what  has  been  done  there  may  not 
be  done  anywhere. 

In  General  Butler's  department,  there 
were,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  sixty- 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  negroes.  Of  these,  eight  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-four  were  sol- 
diers, who  had  voKmtarily  enlisted  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States.  These 
men  enlisted  with  no  bounty  but  what 
the  General  so  well  named  as  the  "  great 
boon  awarded  to  each  of  them,  the 
result  of  the  war,  ■ —  Freedom  for  him- 
self and  his  race  forever."  They  en- 
listed, knowing  that  at  that  time  the 
Government  promised  them  but  ten  dol- 
lars a  month.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we 
consider  the  proportion  of  soldiers,  near- 
ly one  in  eight,  extraordinary,  —  though 
we  are  aware  that  the  number  includes 
many  who  had  not  lived  in  those  coun- 
ties, who  came  into  our  lines  with  the 
purpose  of  enlisting.  These  simple  fig- 
ures involve  the  first  feature  of  the  true 
policy  in  the  "  Four- Million  question." 
The  war  offers  the  negroes  this  priceless 
bounty.  Let  them  fight  for  it.  Let  us 
enlist  them,  to  the  last  man  we  can  per- 
suade to  serve. 

"  If  you  do  that,"  says  Brazen-Face, 
"  you  have  left  on  j^our  hands  a  horde 
of  starving  imbeciles,  women,  and  or- 
phans, to  support,  from  whom  you  have 
cruelly  separated  their  able-bodied  men." 
No,  Brazen -Face,  we  have  no  such 
thing.  In  the  month  of  March  the  Gov- 
ernment had  to  supply  rations  in  the 
district  we  have  named  to  only  seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons who  were  members  of  the  families  of 
these  soldiers, — the  cost  being  about  one 
dollar  a  month  for  each  of  them.  Now 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  dear  Brazen- 
Face,  supplies  "State-aid"  to  the  fami- 
lies of  its  soldiers ;  and  for  this  support, 
in  this  very  city  of  yours,  it  pays  on  the 


average  five  times  as  much  in  propor- 
tion as  the  United  States  has  to  pay  for 
the  families  of  these  colored  soldiers. 
Nay,  you  may  even  take  all  the  persons 
relieved  by  Government  in  General  But- 
ler's district,  —  the  number  is  sixteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen, 
— count  them  all  as  the  families  of  sol- 
diers, which  not  one  -  half  of  them  are, 
and  the  whole  support  which  they  all 
receive  from  Government  is  not  half  as 
much  as  the  families  of  the  same  number 
of  soldiers  are  costing  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. So  much  for  the  expense  of 
this  system.  There  is  no  money-bounty, 
and  the  "  family-aid  "  is  but  one  -  fifth 
of  that  we  pay  in  the  case  of  our  own 
brothers.  The  figures  in  General  Sax- 
ton's  district  are  as  gratifying.  We  have 
not  the  Louisiana  statistics  at  hand.  And 
we  have  not  learned  that  anybody  has 
attempted  any  statistics  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
But  this  illustration,  in  two  districts 
where  the  enlistment  of  colored  troops 
has  been  pushed  to  the  very  edge  of  its 
development,  is  enough  to  make  out 
another  point  in  the  policy  of  victory, 
which  is,  that  the  colored  soldier  is  the 
cheapest  soldier  whom  we  have  in  our 
lines,  though  we  pay  him,  as  of  course 
we  should  do,  full  pay. 

How  is  this  cheapness  of  administration 
gained  ?  The  answer  is  in  the  second 
great  principle  which  belongs  to  the  pol- 
icy of  using  our  victories.  Change  the 
homes  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible. 
The  families  of  negroes  in  the  Virginia 
district  are  put  upon  separate  farms  as  far 
as  possible,  —  on  land,  and  for  crops,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  same  as  they  were 
used  to.  These  people  are  conservative. 
They  are  fond  of  home.  They  are  used 
to  work ;  and  they  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Every  inducement  is  given  them, 
therefore,  to  establisli  themselves.  Farms 
of  eight  or  ten  acres  each  from  abandoned 
property  are  allotted  them.  Where  the 
Government  employs  any  of  them,  it  em- 
ploys them  only  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
soldier  is  paid, — so  that,  if  the  negro  can 
earn  more  than  that,  he  does  so,  and  is 
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urged,  as  well  as  permitted  to  do  so. 
He  is  not  bound  to  the  soil,  except  by 
merely  temporary  agreement.  What  fol- 
lows is  that  he  uses  the  gift  of  freedom 
to  his  own  best  advantage.  "  Political 
freedom,"  says  the  philosophical  Gener- 
al, "  rightly  defined,  is  libei'ty  to  work." 
The  negroes  in  his  command  show  that 
they  understand  the  definition.  And  this 
is  the  reason  why,  as  we  have  explained, 
the  "family -relief"  costs  but  one -fifth 
what  it  does  here  in  Boston. 

"  But,"  says  Grunnio,  at  this  point, 
"  how  will  you  protect  your  ten  -  acre 
farms  from  invidious  neighbors,  from  wan- 
dering guerrillas  ?  "  We  will  advise  them, 
dear  grumbler,  to  protect  themselves. 
That  Is  one  of  the  responsibilities  which 
freemen  have  to  take  as  the  price  of 
freedom.  In  the  department  of  Norfolk, 
where  seventeen  thousand  blacks  are  sup- 
porting themselves  on  scattered  farms,  we 
believe  not  a  pig  has  been  stolen  nor  a 
fence  broken  down  on  their  little  planta- 
tions by  semi  -  loyal  neighbors,  who  had, 
perhaps,  none  too  much  sympathy,  at  the 
first,  with  their  prosperity.  These  amia- 
ble neighbors  were  taught,  from  the  first, 
that  the  rights  of  tlie  colored  farmers  were 
just  the  same  as  their  own,  and  that  they 
would  be  very  apt  to  retaliate  in  kind  for 
injuries.  Of  such  a  system  one  result  is 
that  no  guerrilla  -  warfare  has  yet  been 
known  in  the  counties  of  Virginia  where 
such  a  peasantry  is  establishing  itself.  It 
is  near  our  posts,  it  is  true, — not  near- 
er, however,  than  some  of  the  regions 
where  Mosby  has  won  his  laurels.  We 
believe  that  this  system  deserves  to  be 
pressed  much  farther.  We  can  see  that 
the  farmers  on  such  farms  may  have  to 
be  supplied  in  part  with  arms  for  their 
defence.  They  may  have  to  be  taught 
to  use  them.  Without  providing  depots 
of  supplies  for  an  enemy,  however,  we 
believe  there  might  be  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  establishing  the  negro  in  bis 
own  home,  on  or  near  the  plantation 
where.he  was  born,  which  would  give  us 
from  the  beginning  the  advantages  of  a 
settled  country,  instead  of  a  desert  in  the 
regions  in  the  rear  of  our  lines. 


These  three  suggestions  are  enough  to 
determine  a  general  policy  which  shall 
give  us,  in  all  instances,  the  immediate 
use  of  our  victories.  Let  us  enlist  all  the 
able-bodied  men  we  can  from  the  ne- 
groes. Let  us  establish  the  rest  as  near 
their  old  homes  as  we  can, — not  in  poor- 
houses  or  phalansteries,  but  on  their  own 
farms.  Let  us  appoint  for  each  proper 
district  a  small  staif  of  ofiicers  sufficient 
to  see  that  their  rights  are  respected  by 
their  neighbors,  and  that  they  have  means 
to  defend  themselves  against  reckless  or 
unorganized  aggression.  There  seems  to 
be  no  need  of  sending  them  as  fugitives 
to  our  rear.  There  seems  to  be  no  need 
of  leaving  the  country  we  pass  a  desert. 
There  seems  to  be  no  need  of  waiting 
a  year  or  two  before  we  find  for  them 
their  places.  God  has  found  for  them 
their  places.  Let  them  stay  where  they 
were  born.  We  have  made  them  free- 
men. Let  them  understand  that  they  must 
maintain  their  freedom. 

More  simply  stated,  such  a  policy 
amounts  merely  to  this :  "  Treat  them  as 
you  Avould  treat  white  people." 

"  What  would  you  do  with  the  blacks  ?  " 
said  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  an  in- 
telligent jurist  who  had  made  some  very 
brilliant  decisions  at  New  Orleans. 

"  I  would  not  do  anything  with  them," 
was  his  very  happy  and  suggestive  reply. 
He  would  let  them  alone.  If  we  could 
free  ourselves  of  the  notion  that  we  must 
huddle  them  together,  or  that  we  must 
caiTy  them  to  some  strange  land,  —  in 
short,  that  they  have  no  rights  of  home 
and  fireside,  —  we  should  find  that  we 
had  a  much  smaller  problem  to  deal  with. 
Keep  them  where  you  find  them,  unless 
they  will  go  on  and  fight  with  you.  Wheth- 
er they  go  or  stay,  let  them  understand 
that  they  are  your  friends  and  you  are 
theirs,  and  that  they  must  defend  them- 
selves, if  they  expect  you  to  defend  thenr^ 
The  education  and  the  civilization  will 
follow.  "  The  church  and  the  school,"  as 
John  Adams  says,  "  belong  with  the  town 
and  the  militia."  The  statistics  of  General 
Butler's  department  begin  to  show  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  blacks  are  at  school 
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there  than  of  whites.  As  we  write  these 
words,  we  receive  General  Banks's  Or- 
der No.  38,  issued  March  22,  providing 
for  a  board  of  education,  and  a  tax  upon 
property  to  establish  schools  for  black  and 
for  white  children.  We  have  no  fears 
that  such  results  will  be  slow,  if  the  en- 
franchised peasantry,  one  million  or  four 
million,  have  the  right  to  work  on  their 
own  land,  or  to  accept  the  highest  wage 
that  offers, — if  they  find  they  are  not  ar- 
bitrai'ily  removed  from  their  old  homes, 
— and  if  the  protection  of  those  homes  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  intrusted  to  them- 
selves. 

These  are  the  first-fruits  of  freedom  for 


them.  For  us  they  are  the  legitimate  use 
of  victory.  It  only  remains  that  we  shall 
mildly,  but  firmly,  instruct  all  officers  of 
the  Government  that  it  is  time  for  some 
policy  to  be  adopted  which  shall  involve 
such  uses  of  victory.  The  country  will 
be  encouraged,  the  moment  it  sees  that 
the  freedmen  are  finding  their  proper 
places  in  the  new  civilization.  The  coun- 
try expects  its  rulers  not  to  wait  for  chap- 
ters of  accidents  or  for  volunteer  boards 
to  work  out  such  policy,  but  themselves 
to  provide  the  system  of  administration, 
and  the  intelligent  men  who  shall  prompt- 
ly and  skilfully  avail  themselves  of  every 
victory. 


REVIEWS  AND   LITERARY  NOTICES, 


History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  By 
Charles  Merivale,  B.  D.,  late  Fel- 
low of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
From  the  Fourth  London  Edition.  With 
a  Copious  Analyticallndes.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    8vo.     Vols.  I.  &  II. 

People  of  the  last  century  had  a  very 
easy  time  with  their  Roman  history,  and 
any  gentleman  could  pick  up  enough  of  it 
"in  course  of  his  morning's  reading"  to 
answer  the  demands  of  a  lifetime.  Men 
read  and  believed.  They  had  no  more 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  Romulus  and 
Remus  than  of  the  existence  of  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell.  As  to  the  story  of  those 
dropped  children  being  nursed  by  a  she- 
wolf,  had  it  not  been  established  that  wolves 
did  sometimes  suckle  liumanity's  young  1 
and  why  should  it  be  supposed  that  no  lu- 
pine nursery  had  ever  existed  at  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine  Hill  ?  After  swallowing 
tlie  wolf-story,  everything  else  was  easj' ; 
and  the  history  of  the  Roman  Kings  was 
as  gravely  received  as  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Emperors.  The  Brutus  who  up- 
set the  Tarquins  was  as  much  an  historical 
character  as  the  Brutus  who  assassinated 
Caesar  and  killed  himself.  TuUia  had 
lived  and  sinned,  just  like  MessalHna.  The 
Horatii  were  of  flesh  and  blood,  like  the 


Triumvirs.  So  was  it  with  regard  to  the 
Empire.  The  same  short  work  that  was 
made  with  Regal  Rome  and  the  early  Re- 
publican period  was  applied  to  the  Impe- 
rial age.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  destroyer 
of  Roman  liberty,  and  Poiffpeius  was  the 
unlucky  champion  of  his  country's  consti- 
tution. With  few  exceptions,  the  Emper- 
ors were  the  greatest  moral  monsters  that 
ever  had  lived  and  reigned.  It  is  true  that 
two  or  three  critical  writers  had  so  handled 
historical  subjects  as  to  create  some  doubts 
as  to  the  exact  correctness  of  the  popular 
view  of  Roman  history ;  but  those  doubts 
were  monopolized  by  a  few  scholars,  and 
by  no  means  tended  to  shake  the  faith 
which  even  the  educated  classes  had  in  the 
vulgar  view  of  the  actions  of  the  mighty 
conquering  race  of  antiquity. 

But  all  has  been  changed.  For  half  a 
century,  learned  men  have  been  busily  em- 
ployed in  pulling  down  the  edifice  of  Ro- 
man history,  until  they  have  unsettled  ev- 
erybody's faith  in  that  history.  No  one 
now  pretends,  seriously,  to  believe  any- 
thing that  is  told  of  the  Romans  fartiier 
back  than  the  time  of  Pyrrhus.  Clouds 
and  darkness  rest  over  the  earjier  cen- 
turies, and  defy  penetration.  What  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  says  of  Egypt  is  not  in- 
applicable to  early  Rome.     History  mum- 
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thick,  insensible  glove  kbsorbed  the  kind- 
ly pressure  and  the  warmth.  When  lit- 
tle Pansie  was  the  companion  of  his  walk, 
her  childish  gayety  and  freedom  did  not 
avail  to  bring  him  into  closer  relationship 
with  men,  but  seemed  to  follow  him  in- 
to that  region  of  indefinable  remoteness, 
that  dismal  Fairy-Land  of  aged  fancy, 
into  which  old  Grandsir  Dolliver  had  so 
strangely  crept  away. 

Yet  there  were  moments,  as  many 
persons  had  noticed,  when  the  great- 
grandpapa  would  suddenly  take  stronger 
hues  of  life.  It  was  as  if  his  faded  figure 
had  been  colored  over  anew,  or  at  least, 
as  he  and  Pansie  moved  along  the  street, 
as  if  a  sanbeam  had  fallen  across  him,  in- 
stead of  the  gray  gloom  of  an  instant  be- 
fore. fl[is  chilled  sensibilities  had  prob- 
ably been  touched  and  quickened  by  the 
warm  contiguity  of  his  little  companion 
through  the  medium  of  her  hand,  as  it 
stirred  within  his  own,  or  some  inflection 
of  her  voice  that  set  his  memory  ring- 
ing and  chiming  with  forgotten  sounds. 
While  that  music  lasted,  the  old  man  was 
alive  and  happy.  And  there  were  sea- 
sons, it  might  be,  happier  than   even 


these,  when  Pansie  had  been  kissed  and 
put  to  bed,  and  Grandsir  Dolliver  sat 
by  his  fireside  gazing  in  among  the  mas- 
sive coals,  and  absorbing  their  glow  into 
those  cavernous  abysses  with  which  all 
men  communicate.  Hence  come  angels 
or  fiends  into  our  twilight  musings,  ac- 
cording as  we  may  have  peopled  them 
in  by -gone  years.  Over  our  friend's 
face,  in  the  rosy  flicker  of  the  fire-gleam, 
stole  an  expression  of  repose  and  perfect 
trust  that  made  him  as  beautiful  to  look 
at,  in  his  high-backed  chair,  as  the  child 
Pansie  on  her  pillow  ;  and  sometimes  the 
spirits  that  were  watching  him  beheld  a 
calm  surprise  draw  slowly  over  his  feat- 
ures and  brighten  into  joy,  yet  not  so 
vividly  as  to  break  his  evening  quietude. 
The  gate  of  heaven  had  been  kindly 
left  ajar,  that  this  forlorn  old  creature 
might  catch  a  glimpse  wit'hin.  All  the 
night  afterwards,  he  would  be  semi-con- 
scious of  an  intangible  bliss  diffused 
through  the  fitful  lapses  of  an  old  man's 
slumber,  and  would  awake,  at  early 
dawn,  with  a  faint  thrilling  of  the  heart- 
strings, as  if  there  had  been  music  just 
now  wandering  over  them. 


It  is  not  only  for  gold  that  men  labor, 
fight,  and  die.  One  labors  long  to  perfect 
an  invention  ;  another,  to  illustrate  a  the- 
ory ;  a  third,  to  express  a  sentiment ;  a 
fourth,  to  acquire  real  estate.  With  suc- 
cess, the  first  has  a  machine ;  the  second, 
a  treatise  ;  the  third,  a  poem  ;  the  fourth, 
a  deed.  Perhaps  no  other  four  persons 
would  willingly  expend  the  same  amount 
of  labor  on  the  same  objects  ;  yet  this  dif- 
ference of  estimate  effects  no  difference 
in  the  objects.  Estimation,  therefore,  or 
value,  is  not  a  quality  of  those  objects, 
but  a  state  of  mind  in  relation  to  them  ; 
accordingly,  the  poem  has  value  as  well 
as  the  machine, — the  deed,  as  well  as  the 
wealth  it  defines.    The  value  of  the  deed 
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is,  howeve^,  widely  different  fi-om  that  of 
the  wealth.  The  value  of  the  wealth  is 
based  on  desire,  that  of  the  deed  on  right, 
though  in  neither  case  exclusively,  as,  in 
a  general  sense,  value  always  involves 
both  desire  and  right,  and  is,  therefore, 
a  commercial  relation,  resulting  from  a 
state  of  society. 

Men  have  the  sense  of  right,  and  the 
intellect  to  define  it,  the  will  to  defend, 
and  the  power  to  enforce  it ;  and,  for  the 
more  perfect  development  of  these  capa- 
bilities, they  have  instituted  government. 
The  functions  of  government  are,  there- 
fore, the  definition,  the  defence,  and  the 
enforcement  of  right. 

The  exercise  of  the  function  of  dcfini- 
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tion  led  to  tlie  invention  of  two  classes  of 
commercial  instrumentalities,  —  the  real, 
consisting  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
the  ideal  or  representative,  consisting  of 
writing  and  notation.  The  exercise  of 
the  remaining  functions  of  government 
secures  the  wealth  these  serve  to  define. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  true,  in  a  rude  sense, 
that  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law  ; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  in  a  proper  sense, 
that  the  remaining  point  is  worth  more 
than  the  nine  ;  the  defence  and  enforce- 
ment of  right  being  an  absolute  and  well- 
defined  rule  of  government.  In  a  state 
of  barbarism  men  prefer  fact  to  right,  for 
an  obvious  reason  ;  but  as  they  advance 
in  science  and  civilization,  as  their  con- 
ceptions become  more  distinct,  their  defi- 
nitions more  exact,  their  defences  more 
complete,  and  their  enforcements  more 
powerful,  their  faith  in  right  increases, 
and  their  esteem  increases  with  their 
faitb,  until  right  becomes  of  more  value 
than  possession. 

Exchange,  whether  by  barter  or  sale, 
is  the  result  of  differences  of  estimate  or 
value.  By  barter,  the  articles  exchanged 
are  themselves  the  mediums ;  if,  there- 
fore, a  given  article  be  generally  accept- 
ed to  that  use,  it  becomes  a  common  me- 
dium ;  and  if  it  be  divided  by  government 
into  well-defined  quantities,  suited  and 
intended  for  that  use,  it  becomes  money. 
Money,  therefore,  in  its  original  form,  is 
a  common  medium  of  barter,  that  is  ac- 
cepted to  that  use  by  authority  of  law, — 
a  medium  which,  considered  distinctly 
from  that  authority,  is  simply  an  article 
of  merchandise  possessing  qualities  that 
make  it  preferable  as  a  means  of  barter, 
and  which,  for  convenience  of  use,  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  government  -  inspector, 
defining  the  exact  quantity  contained  in 
each  piece,  but  which,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
authorized,  and  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  law,  has  ideal  qualities  that  make  it 
the  means  of  sale  :  these  are,  right  of 
use,  nomination,  and  numeration.  The 
ideal  qualities  of  money  serve  to  estab- 
lish price,  to  create  money  of  account,  to 
make  credits  possible,  and  ultimately  to 
produce  credit  -  mediums  of  exchange,  or 


bills,  which,  in  a  given  form,  though  mere 
declarations  of  right  to  the  wealth  they 
are  said  to  represent,  become,  in  the  hands 
of  a  civilized  people,  a  species  of  currency 
that,  with  all  its  defects,  has  proved  itself 
to  be  the  most  effectual  means  both  of 
commerce  and  of  government. 

Wealth  is  that  which  may  be  used. 
Value  is  that  by  means  of  which  wealth 
may  be  exchanged.  A  currency,  there- 
fore, should  consist  of  representatives  of 
value, — of  representatives,  because  value, 
being  ideal,  is  known  only  by  that  means, 
—  of  value,  because  it  is  only  by  differ- 
ences of  estimate  or  value  that  exchanges 
are  possible.  But,  as  these  representa- 
tives are  wholly  nominal,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  issued  in  any  quantity,  and  as 
their  increase  or  decrease  affects  the  val- 
ue of  credits,  their  issue  requires  regula- 
tion. The  quantity  of  the  currencj'  may 
be  well  regulated  by  finding  the  rate  per 
head  of  population  during  a  favorable 
state  of  trade,  and  by  adhering  to  that 
invariably. 

That  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  reached  the  degree  of  science  and 
civilization  proper  to  the  creation  of  such 
a  currency  is  not  yet  evident ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  take 
the  lead  In  this  as  they  have  in  some  oth- 
er actions  indicative  of  advance,  —  that 
they  will  erelong  understand  the  impro- 
priety of  attempting  to  measure  value 
by  means  of  merchandise,  that  is,  by  a 
means  that  is  subject  to  variations  of 
quantity, — a  conclusion  that  may  not  ap- 
pear obvious  in  this  aspect,  but  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  in  commerce  a 
variable  measure  is  absurd  in  theory  and 
intolerable  in  practice.  Yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely parallel  with  using  gold,  or  any 
other  article  of  merchandise,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  value. 

The  elements  of  currency  are  value, 
a  commercial  relation  derived  from  per- 
sons, and  quantity,  a  property  of  things 
derived  heretofore  from  the  precious  met- 
als or  their  representatives.  But  this 
quantity  is  inconstant,  and  to  use  an  in- 
constant quantity  as  a  measure  is  absurd. 
The  quantity  of  the  currency  may,  how- 
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ever,  be  rendered  constant,  both  positive- 
ly and  relatively,  by  deriving  it  •wholly 
from  persons,— that  is,  by  giving  it  an  in- 
variable quantitative  relation  to  the  pop- 
ulation: a  rule  that  is  both  simple  and 
easy  of  practice,  because  value  is  already 
nominated  and  numerated,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  already  sufficiently  well  known. 
The  divisions  of  the  currency  should  be 
the  simplest  possible,  that  is,  binary,  and 
the  definitions  of  the  parts  should  be  as 
simple  as  those  of  coins. 

With  regard  to  the  legal  -  tender  cur- 
rency, so  called,  it  serves  ■well  for  tem- 
porary use,  —  much  better,  indeed,  than 
any  of  its  predecessors ;  and  as  long  as 
its  promises  are  ignored,  and  as  long  as 
its  quantity  is  not  increased  faster  than 
the  increase  of  the  population,  it  is  prac- 
tically a  value  -  currency,  resting  on  its 
own  inherent  right  of  use,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  limitation  defined  by  the 
law  of  legal  tender. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment is  to  supply  the  people  with  a 
currency.  That  this  is  to  be  used  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  ;  and  that,  being  intended 
for  use,  and  authorized  by  law,  it  has 
the  right  of  use,  is  equally  obvious  ;  there 
is,  therefore,  little  need  of  a  law  of  legal 
tender  to  give  it  that  right.  According- 
ly, however  affirmative  such  laws  may  be 
in  form,  their  intention  is  not  so  much  to 
bestow  as  to  withhold. 

That  the  currencies  of  the  world  have 
great  defects  is  so  well  known  that  the 
statement  of  the  fact  would  be  superflu- 
ous, except  as  introductory  to  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  those  defects, 
and  to  propose  an  adequate  remedy,  — 
an  attempt  suggested  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  people,  profiting  by  their  pres- 
ent tuition,  are  learning  wisdom  by  the 
things  which  they  suffer  in  the  defence 
and  enforcement  of  right. 

Of  a  specie-currency  the  defect  is  want 
of  constancy.  This  defect,  derived  from 
its  material  element,  has  a  particular  and 
a  general  aspect.  The  particular  is  the 
reduction  of  the  quantity  of  metal  in 
coins.  The  Roman  money-unit — the  as — 
consisted  originally  of  a  pound  of  bron  e ; 


that  of  England — the  pound  sterling  — 
and  that  of  France— the  livre — consisted 
each  of  a  pound  of  silver.  The  first  Punic 
war  caused  the  pound  of  bronze  to  be  re- 
duced to  two  ounces  ;  the  second  caused 
its  further  reduction  to  half  an  ounce  ; 
and  what  now  is  the  weight  of  the  pound 
sterling  ?  where  now  is  the  livre  ?  and 
what  of  coins  generally?  Like  these 
individuals,  types  of  the  class,  they  de- 
preciate. The  general  aspect  is,  the  oc- 
casional reduction  of  the  quantity  of  coin 
in  circulation.  The  merchant,  believing 
it  to  be  more  immediately  profitable,  ex- 
ports the  coin,  —  that  is,  finding  the  cur- 
rency to  consist  of  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise that  suits  his  immediate  purpose,  he 
treats  it  accordingly,  —  though  by  so  do- 
ing he  causes  a  rise  of  prices  where  he 
buys  and  a  fall  where  he  sells,  and  to 
that  extent  nullifies  his  own  business- 
intentions,  and  deranges  those  of  others. 
If  this  derangement  be  sufficient,  hoard- 
ing commences ;  and  as  this  action  mul- 
tiplies itself,  the  currency  is  soon  reduced 
to  its  minimum  quantity,  and  business 
of  every  kind  with  it,  until  the  indus- 
try of  the  country  is  reduced  to  a  state 
of  atrophy,  until  a  mere  commercial  de- 
rangement is  converted  into  an  immense 
loss ;  because  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
the  currency,  due  to  its  scarcity,  causes  a 
corresponding  fall  in  the  value  of  all  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  thus  checks 
industry  and  stays  production. 

These  defects  are  not  pointed  out  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  adoption 
of  a  specie-currency.  There  is  no  prob- 
ability of  such  a  currency  ever  prevail- 
ing in  this  country,  except  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  mines,  and  there  only  for 
a  time.  Much  is  said  about  it,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case  with  subjects  that  are  little 
understood;  but  the  driblets  of  specie 
that  may  be  seen  occasionally  are  not  a 
currency  ;  neither  are  those  larger  quan- 
tities held  by  banks  and  brokers.  In- 
deed, a  specie  -  currency  in  the  presence 
of  bank-notes  is  an  impossibility,  because 
the  notes  proclaim  their  own  inferiority ; 
consequently,  the  specie  is  retained  and 
the  notes   circulated.     Yet,  the   opera- 
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tions  of  the  mint  are  continued,  -witli  the 
avowed  object  of  creating  a  specie  cur- 
rency. This  practice  is,  however,  of  some 
use.  It  serves  to  show  that  mind  and 
matter  are  governed  by  the  same  gener- 
al laws,  —  that  either  being  put  in  mo- 
tion will  continue  to  move  in  the  given 
direction,  though  the  original  intention 
may  have  ceased.  That  the  original  in- 
tention of  coining  has  ceased  when  the 
use  of  the  precious  metals  is  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  ornamentation  and 
security  is  a  plain  case. 

The  National  Government  issues  coin 
for  currency,  and  the  States  create  banks, 
with  the  privilege  of  using  the  coin  as  se- 
curity, and  of  issuing  in  its  stead  a  lar- 
ger quantity  of  notes.  These,  diluted  in 
value  to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  form, 
with  the  authority  derived  from  State 
laws,  a  species  of  currency  that,  because 
of  its  great  convenience,  derived  from  its 
representative  character,  has  become,  not- 
withstanding its  defects,  one  of  the  great- 
est powers  known  to  man.  The  defects 
of  a  bank-note  currency  are,  that,  being 
based  on  specie,  it  is  necessarily  incon- 
stant, and  being  insufficiently  based,  it  is 
necessarily  insecure. 

The  precious  metals  are  desired  for 
three  distinct  uses,— ornamentation,  secu- 
rity, and  currency ;  they  have,  therefore, 
three  distinct  elements  of  value.  By  the 
creation  of  banks  a  portion  of  the  cur- 
rency is  converted  into  security,  and  an- 
other portion  undergoes  the  same  change 
by  reason  of  the  insecurity  of  bank-notes. 
Thus,  by  the  influence  of  banks,  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  deprived  of  most  of  the 
value  they  had  as  currency,  the  specie 
and  the  notes  depreciating  together,  and 
maintaining  an  equilibrium  of  value,  im- 
til  the  exportation  of  the  former  to  coun- 
tries where  its  value  is  not  thus  impaired 
becomes  profitable.  Then,  if  the  notes 
continue  to  depreciate,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed, 
and  specie  commands  a  premium.  This 
causes  the  remainder  to  be  hoarded,  so 
that  it  then  commands  an  additional  pre- 
mium as  security,  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing insecurity  of  bank-notes. 


A  result  of  the  inconstancy  of  a  bank- 
note currency  is  exhibited  in  each  of  its 
several  states,  —  as  a  diluted,  as  a  de- 
preciated, and  as  an  irredeemable  cur- 
rency ;  but  more  especially  in  this  its 
third  state.  But  as  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  redeemed,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  and  as  these  several  states  are 
proper  to  it,  and  difier  only  in  degree,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  final 
result  or  climax.  This  is  depreciation  in 
relation  to  specie,  because  of  the  demand 
for  that  article,  first  for  exportation,  and 
then  for  security ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
appreciation  in  relation  to  every  other 
article  of  merchandise,  because  of  the  re- 
duction of  its  own  quantity,  necessary  to 
the  restoration  of  the  lost  equilibrium, — 
necessary  to  the  reestablishment  of  its  es- 
sential element,  credit.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  results  of  a  bank-note  currency 
are  similar  to  those  of  a  specie-currency, 
but  as  much  more  disastrous  as  its  ex- 
pansions and  contractions  are  greater  and 
more  sudden. 

To  avoid  these  disasters,  It  is  proposed 
to  issue  a  national  currency  that  is  con- 
stant, and  that  is  therefore  a  standard 
measure  of  value,  —  an  instrumentality 
that  commerce  has  never  j-et  been  fur- 
nished with,  though  it  is  the  only  one 
capable  of  affording  to  the  industry  of 
the  country  proper,  that  is,  invariable, 
encouragement.  Not  being'  empirical, 
it  will  make  no  pretence  of  furnishing 
the  precious  metals  at  less  than  the  mar- 
ket-rate, either  for  exportation  or  hoard- 
ing ;  but  it  will  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing them  to  their  true  position,  that  of 
merchandise,  so  that  they  may  be  ex- 
changed for  the  products  of  other  coun- 
tries with  profit.  For  the  same  reason 
it  will  not  be  redeemable.  To  redeem 
a  currency  is  to  replace  it  by  another. 
"What  other  ?  Specie  ?  That  is  out  of 
the  question.  However  desirable  specie 
may  be  as  wealth,  as  a  currency,  except 
for  change,  it  is  a  nuisance.  Accord- 
ingly, merchants  prefer  a  representative 
currency,  even  though  its  representative 
character  be  somewhat  problematical. 
A  id  government  failing  to  supply  a  bet- 
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ter,  this  becomes  the  currency  of  the 
country  by  a  species  of  necessity.  In 
short,  because  of  its  inconveniences  and 
risks,  specie  is  not  used  as  a  currency, 
and  will  not  be,  because,  in  addition  to 
these  obstacles,  the  representative  cur- 
rency in  use,  being  without  proper  regu- 
lation, has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  coin  to  replace 
it,  —  a  fact  that  practically  settles  in  the 
negative  the  question  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  precious  metals  for  currency,  in 
addition  to  their  other  use,  in  a  country 
where  civilization  has  established  cred- 
it as  a  means  of  trade.  Nevertheless, 
a  specie-currency  is  advocated  even  by 
those  who  carefully  avoid  handling  it, 
and  who  would  be  the  last  to  consent 
to  such  a  reduction  of  the  currency  as 
its  exclusive  use  would  require,  —  a  con- 
fusion of  mind  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
difference  between  value  and  wealth  is 
not  always  distinctly  recognized.  More- 
over, it  is  not  the  function  of  a  currency 
to  be  replaced,  but  to  be  a  means  of 
pajTuent.  This  the  proposed  currency 
will  be  by  right  of  use, — a  right  inherent 
in  a  national  currency,  and  respected  as 
long  as  the  government  respects  itself, 
that  is,  as  long  as  the  people  govern 
wisely. 

A  dollar,  value  -  currency,  wiU  always 
buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  gold,  but  it  may 
not  always  buy  the  quantity  of  gold  con- 
tained in  the  gold  dollar.  How  much 
it  wiU  buy  depends  on  the  quantitative 
relation  of  the  currency  to  the  popula- 
tion, —  a  relation  which,  though  entire- 
ly optional,  should  never  be  changed,  be- 
cause, with  whatever  change,  provided 
the  proper  relation  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole  be  preserved,  with  httle  there 
wiR  be  no  lack,  and  with  much,  there 
will  be  nothing  over, —  and  because  any 
change  of  that  relation  is  injurious  to 
commerce,  inasmuch  as  it  produces  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  value  of  cred- 
its. And  assuming  a  change  to  have 
been  made,  a  return  to  the  former  rate, 
instead  of  being  a  mitigation,  wUl  be  a 
repetition  of  the  injmy^,  except  in  re- 
gard to  credits  so  extended  that  they 
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embrace  both  changes.  If,  however,  a 
reduction  be  insisted  on,  a  suitable  mode 
may  be  proposed.  Twenty  dollars  per 
head  gives  six  hundred  millions.  As- 
suming this  quantity  to  be  superabun- 
dant, if  it  be  adhered  to  until  the  popu- 
lation reaches  forty  millions,  the  rate 
will  be  fifteen  doUars  per  head,  which 
may  be  assumed  to  be  abundant.  If 
it  be  adhered  to  until  the  population 
reaches  sixty  millions,  which  it  will  prob- 
ably do  in  one  generation,  the  rate  will 
be  ten  dollars  per  head,  which  may  be 
assumed  to  be  convenient ;  and  any  at- 
tained rate  may  be  continued,  or  made 
constant,  by  increasing  the  currency  pro- 
portionately with  the  increase  of  the  pop- 
ulation. This  mode  of  reduction,  how- 
ever, is  possible  with  a  national  value- 
currency  only.  A  specie-currency  is  in- 
capable of  regulation.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  any  currency  based  on  specie. 
Indeed,  a  credit-currency  will  necessari- 
ly collapse  under  a  superabundant  issue, 
unless  its  promises  be  ignored,  or  unless 
it  be  sustained  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation,  — an  expense  which  the  nation  it- 
self cannot  sustain  permanently. 

The  rate  of  the  currency  governs  the 
value  of  wealth.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  government  have  time  to  pay 
its  debts  before  any  great  decrease  of 
currency  takes  place  ;  otherwise,  that  de- 
crease will  be  equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
taxes,  without  producing  a  correspond- 
in"'  decrease  of  the  public  debt.  For 
the  portion  payable  in  gold  it  will  be 
better  economy  to  pay  the  premium  than 
to  reduce  the  currency  sufficiently  to 
avoid  it ;  because  such  a  reduction  wiU 
work  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the 
value  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  a 
sum  much  greater  than  the  debt.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  suggest  that  the 
more  currency  the  less  taxes,  and  the 
greater  the  ability  to  pay  them ;  or  that, 
when  the  war  is  over,  government  wiU 
cease  to  spend  several  hundred  millions 
per  annum,  and  the  industry  this  money 
supports  will  require  time  to  rearrange 
and  adapt  itself  to  pacific  demands;  or 
that,  if  the  currency  be  suddenly  and 
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largely  reduced  at  such  a  time,  an  accu- 
mulation of  distress  will  follow,  such  as 
is  rarely  seen.  With  the  proposed  cur- 
rency, however,  and  the  proposed  mode 
of  reduction,  if  a  reduction  be  agreed  on, 
the  change  from  the  condition  of  war  to 
that  of  peace  may  take  place  without 
producing  the  prostration  of  business  so 
justly  anticipated,  because  so  fully  war- 
ranted by  experience  of  a  credit  -  cur- 
rency, and  so  earnestly  to  be  deprecat- 
ed, because  so  evidently  and  so  easily 
avoidable  by  the  adoption  of  a  national 
currency  that  is  capable  of  regulation, 
and  that,  being  properly  regulated,  can- 
not fail. 

Though  this  currency,  like  that  of 
bank-notes,  is  wholly  nominal,  the  words 
of  which  it  consists  are  those  of  a  nation, 
and  represent  power.  Accordingly,  they 
give  to  the  currency  power  to  perfoi'm 
its  allotted  function ;  but  they  give  it  no 
other  power.  Has  any  other  currency 
any  other  power  ?  A  specie  -  cui-rency 
may  be  converted  into  ear-rings,  but  it 
is  no  longer  a  currency  ;  it  may  be  bur- 
ied in  iron  pots,  or  locked  in  iron  safes, 
but  it  is  not  then  a  currency;  it  may 
be  exported  to  foreign  lands,  but  it  is 
not  there  a  currency  until  reauthoriz- 
ed. Currencies,  properly  speaking,  are 
ideas  clothed  in  words,  —  the  words  of 
a  nation,  otherwise  called  laws.  The 
merchandise  attached  to  a  specie -cur- 
rency is  an  evidence  of  former  barbar- 
ism,—  a  remain  of  the  primitive  prac- 
tice of  barter, — an  Incongruous  element, 
tending  to  impede  rather  than  to  assist 
circulation,  to  destroy  rather  than  to 
create  a  currency. 


But  is  a  value-currency  possible  ?  It 
is,  to  a  people  enjoying  universal  equal- 
ity before  the  law,  and  knowing  that 
every  individual  has  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate interest  in  it,  —  knowing  that  it 
is  a  pai't  of  the  business-policy  of  each. 
And  it  is  only  such  a  people  that  will 
dare  to  inaugurate,  and  persevere  to 
sustain  it.  Nevertheless,  as  it  cannot 
but  appear  problematical  to  minds  that 
have  not  given  to  the  subject  the  most 
earnest  attention,  its  adoption  will  doubt- 
less be  most  strenuously  opposed,  by  hab- 
its of  thought,  by  modes  of  action,  and 
by  interests,  as  ancient,  as  universal,  and 
apparently  as  fixed  as  the  race  itsel£ 
Yet,  as  M.  Arago  justly  remarks  in  one 
of  his  biographies  addressed  to  the 
French  Academy, — "  The  moral  trans- 
formations of  society  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  continuity ;  they  rise  and  groAV, 
like  the  productions  of  the  earth,  by  im- 
perceptible gradations.  Each  century 
develops,  discusses,  and  adapts  to  itself, 
in  some  degree,  truths  —  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer it,  principles  —  of  which  the  concep- 
tion belonged  to  the  preceding  century ; 
this  work  of  the  mind  usually  goes  on 
without  being  perceived  by  the  vulgar ; 
but  when  the  day  of  application  arrives, 
when  principles  claim  their  part  in  prac- 
tice, when  they  aim  at  penetrating  in- 
to political  life,  the  ancient  Interests,  if 
they  have  only  this  same  antiquity  to 
invoke  in  their  favor,  become  excited, 
resist,  and  struggle,  and  society  is  shak- 
en to  its  foundations.  The  tableau  will 
be  complete,  Gentlemen,  when  I  add, 
that,  in  these  obstinate  conflicts,  it  is 
never  the  principles  that  succumb." 
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"  Prophete,"  the  bust  of  the  composer  was 
crowned  with  laurel  by  the  performers. 

The  family,  in  accordance  with  the  cu- 
rious European  custom,  sent  around  to 
their  friends  a  circular  worded  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


"  Sir,  —  Madame  Meyerbeer  (wid- 
ow) ;  Miles.  Cecile  and  Cornelie  Mey- 
erbeer ;  the  Baron,  and  Baroness  De 
Korf,  and  Son  ;  M.  and  Madame 
Georges  Beer  ;  M.  and  Madame  Jules 
Beer  and  Children  ;  M.  and  Madame 
Alexandre  Oppenheim ;  M.  and  Ma- 
dame S.  de  Haber,  Madlle.  Laure  de 
Haber  ;  and  Madlle.  Anna  Eberty, 
have  the  honor  to  announce  to  you 
the  sad  loss  they  have  just  suffered  by 
the  death  of  M.  Giacomo  Meyerbeer, 
their  husband,  father,  father  -  in  -  law, 
grandfather,  uncle,  and  great -uncle, 
who  died  at  Paris  on  the  2nd  May, 
1864,  aged  seventy-two." 


Meyerbeer  was,  up  to  the  last,  full  of 
plans  for  the  future,  and  while  getting 
"  L'Africaine  "  ready  was  looking  for  the 
lih-eito  of  a  comic  opera  to  compose  "  for 
amusement,"  as  a  repose  between  grand- 
er works.  It  is  said  that  he  has  left  an- 
other completed  opera,  on  the  Biblical 
story  of  Judith  and  Holofernes;  and  he 
also  had  a  vague  idea  of  writing  a  grand 
historical  opera  on  an  English  subject, 
the  idea  having  been  suggested  by  a  vis- 
it to  the  Princess  Theatre,  London,  when 
Charles  Kean  was  playing,  with  unusual 
scenic  accessories,  Shakspeare's  "  Henry 
yill."  The  proposed  opera  was  to  have 
been  -equally  as  grand  a  work  as  the 
"  Huguenots,"  and  the  peculiarities  of 
old  English  music  —  the  style  of  melody 
of  Locke,  Purcell,  and  Arne  —  were  to 
have  been  imitated  with  that  skill  of 
which  Meyerbeer  was  so  eminently  a 
master.  He  never  would  write  an  ora- 
torio, because  he  had  no  hope  of  excel- 


ling Mendelssohn  in  that  branch  of  mu- 
sical art.  His  last  composition  was  an 
aria  written  to  Italian  words  for  a  Span- 
ish lady  -  friend,  the  Senorita  Zapater  ^ 
and  he  was  about  to  arrange  the  accom- 
paniment for  the  orchestra  when  his  last 
illness  came  on. 

Personally,  Giacomo  Meyerbeer  had 
many  characteristics  which  were  not  in- 
viting. He  was  fond  of  money,  yet  will- 
ing to  lavish  it  whenever  Art  demanded 
the  sacrifice.  He  took  snuff,  and  wore 
green  spectacles,  was  careless,  often  shab- 
by in  his  dress,  and  would  stroll  through 
the  streets  of  Paris  wearing  a  wretched 
hat,  inwardly  composing  music  as  he  walk- 
ed along  ;  on  grand  occasions,  however, 
he  would  go  to  the  opposite  extreme 
in  matters  of  toilet,  and  appear  radiant 
with  the  numerous  decorations  present- 
ed to  him  by  the  different  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  He  knew  the  power  of  the 
press, ,  and  was  not  too  delicate  to  invite 
the  leading  critics  to  elaborate  dinners 
at  the  Trois  Freres  the  night  before  a 
first  performance. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  enter  into  a 
critical  or  scientific  analysis  of  Meyerbeer 
as  a  composer.  As  far  as  the  present 
development  of  Art  would  indicate,  his 
name  seems  to  us  destined  to  go  down  to 
posterity  encircled  by  a  fadeless  halo  of 
glory ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  must 
remember  that  there  have  been  other 
composers  who,  though  now  forgotten, 
yet  in  their  time  and  at  their  death  have 
similarly  impressed  their  contemporaries. 
But  certain  it  is,  that,  in  our  day  and 
generation,  and  at  least  during  the  life 
of  every  one  now  existing,  the  fame  of 
Meyerbeer  will  be  brilliant  indeed,  and 
the  music  of  the  "  Robert,"  the  '^  Hu- 
guenots," and  the  "  Prophete"  will  chal- 
lenge the  admiration  and  love  of  all  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  the  grandest 
and  noblest  strains  that  musical  science 
has  yet  evoked. 
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THE  MAY   CAMPAIGN 


There  are  few  months  in  the  calen- 
dar of  centuries  that  will  have  a  more 
conspicuous  place  in  history  than  the 
month  of  May,  1864.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered on  account  of  the  momentous  events 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  present 
military  operations.  It  inaugurates  one  of 
the  greatest  campaigns  of  history.  "We 
who  are  in  it  are  amazed,  not  by  its  magni- 
tude merely,  for  there  have  been  larger 
armies,  heavier  trains  of  artillery,  greater 
preparations,  in  European  warfare, — but 
we  are  overwhelmed  by  a  succession  of 
events  unparalleled  for  rapidity.  We  can- 
not fully  comprehend  the  amount  of  en- 
durance, the  persistency,  the  hard  march- 
ing, the  harder  fighting,  the  unwearied, 
cheerful  energy  and  effort  which  have 
carried  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from 
the  Rappahannock  to  the  Chickahominy 
in  thirty  days,  against  the  stubborn  op- 
position of  an  army  of  almost  equal  num- 
bers. There  has  not  been  a  day  of  rest, 
scarcely  an  hour  of  quiet.  Morning, 
noon,  and  midnight,  the  booming  of  can- 
non and  the  rattling  of  musketry  have 
echoed  unceasingly  through  the  Wilder- 
ness, around  the  hillocks  of  Spottsylvania, 
along  the  banks  of  the  North  Anna,  and 
among  the  groves  of  Bethesda  Church 
and  Coal  Harbor. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  campaign,  thus 
far  developed,  is  all  that  can  be  attempt- 
ed in  the  space  assigned  me.  I  must  pass 
by  the  efforts  of  individuals,  as  heroic 
and  soul-stirring  as  those  of  the  old  Cav- 
aliers renowned  in  story  and  song,  where 
all  the  energies  of  Hfe  are  centred  in 
one  moment,  —  the  spirited  advance  of 
regiments,  the  onset  of  brigades,  and 
the  resistless  charges  of  divisions.  I  can 
speak  only  of  the  movements  of  corps, 
without  dwelling  upon  those  scenes  which 
stir  the  blood  and  fire  the  soul, — the  har- 
dihood, the  endurance,  the  cool,  collect- 
ed, reserved  force,  abiding  the  time,  the 
calm  facing  of  death,  the  swift  advance, 
the  rush,  the   plunge  into  the   thickest 
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of  the  fight,"  where  hundreds  of  cannon, 
where  fifty  thousand  muskets,  fill  the  air 
with  iron  hail  and  leaden  rain  ! 


THE    GENERAL   PLAN. 

The  army  wintered  between  the  Rap- 
pahannock and  the  Rapidan.  There  had 
been  a  reduction  and  reconstruction  of 
its  corps, —  an  incorporation  of  the  First 
and  Third  with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth,  with 
reinforcements  added  to  the  Second.  The 
Second  was  commanded  by  Major- Gener- 
al Hancock,  the  Fifth  by  Major-General 
Warren,  the  Sixth  by  Major-  General 
Sedgwick.  No  definite  statement  of  the 
number  of  men  composing  the  army  can 
be  given,  for  the  campaign  is  not  yet 
ended ;  and  no  aid  or  comfort,  no  infor- 
mation of  value  to  the  enemy,  can  be 
tendered  through  the  columns  of  the  loy- 
al "  Atlantic." 

These  three  corps,  with  three  divisions 
of  cavalry  commanded  by  General  Sher- 
idan, composed  the  Ai-my  of  the  Poto- 
mac, commanded  by  Major  -  General 
Meade.  The  Ninth  Corps,  commanded 
by  Major-General  Burnside,  was  added 
when  the  army  took  up  its  line  of  march. 

There  was  concentration  everywhere. 
General  Gillmore,  with  what  troops  could 
be  spared  from  the  department  of  the 
South,  joined  his  forces  to  those  already 
on  the  Peninsula  and  at  Suffolk ;  Sigel 
had  several  thousand  in  the  Shenandoah ; 
Crook  and  Averell  had  a  small  army  in 
Western  Virginia ;  while  at  Chattanooga, 
under  Sherman  and  Thomas,  was  gath- 
ered a  large  army  of  Western  troops. 

The  dramatis  personce  were  known 
to  the  public,  but  the  part  assigned  to 
each  was  kept  profoundly  secret.  There 
was  discussion  and  speculation  whether 
Burnside,  from  his  encampment  at  An-, 
napolis,  would  suddenly  take  transports 
and  go  to  Wilmington,  or  up  the  Rap- 
pahannock, or  the  James,  or  the  York, 
uniting  his  forces  with  Butler's.     Would 
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Meade  move  directly  across  the  E,apidan 
and  attack  Lee  iu  front,  with  every  pas- 
sage, every  hill  and  ravine  enfiladed  by 
Kebel  cannon  ?  Or  would  he  move  his 
right  flank  along  the  Blue  Ridge,  crowd- 
ing Lee  to  the  seaboard  ?  Would  he  not 
make,  rather,  a  sudden  change  of  base  to 
Fredericksburg  ?  None  of  the  wise  men, 
militaiy  or  civU,  in  their  speculations,  in- 
dicated the  line  which  General  Grant 
adopted.  The  public  accepted  the  dis- 
aster at  Chancellorsville  and  the  failure 
at  Ikline  Run  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
a  successful  advance  across  the  Rapidan 
by  the  middle  fords  was  impossible,  or  at 
•least  improbable.  So  well  was  the  se- 
cret kept,  that,  aside  from  the  corps  com- 
manders, none  in  or  out  of  the  army,  ex- 
cept the  President  and  Secretary  of  War, 
had  information  of  the  line  of  march  in- 
tended. 

We  know  now  how  General  Burnside 
marched  to  Washington,  contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  the  public  ;  how  his 
troops  passed  in  review  before  the  Pres- 
ident,—  a  few  veterans,  with  Roanoke, 
Newbern,.  all  the  seven  days  before  Rich- 
mond, Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Vicks- 
burg,  and  Knoxville  on  their  tattered 
ensigns ;  how  they  were  cheered  by  the 
crowd;  how,  following  them,  came  a  divis- 
ion for  the  first  time  shouldexing  a  mus- 
ket for  their  country, — who  till  a  year  ago 
never  had  a  country,  —  who  even  now, 
although  Americans,  are  not  citizens,  — 
disfi-anchised,  yet  fighting  for  the  flag, 
—  beholding  now  for  the  first  time  the 
careworn,  yet  benevolent  face  of  their 
benefactor,  and  rending  the  air  with  their 
hurrahs.  There  was  swinging  of  hats, 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  banners. 
They  marched  to  victory  or  certain 
death.  For  them  there  was  no  surren- 
der, after  the  massacres  of  MilUken's 
Bend,  PljTnouth,  and  Fort  Pillow. 

We  know  how  Butler  went  up  to 
WTiite  House,  and  then  suddenly  down 
the  York  and  up  the  James  to  Bermuda 
Hundred.  We  know  of  the  movements 
of  Sigel  and  Crook  and  Averell,  —  mi- 
nor, yet  important  in  the  general  plan. 
We  have  had  the  victorious  march  of 


Sherman,  flanking  and  defeating  John- 
ston. All  these  movements  were  parts 
of  the  well-considered  plan  of  operations. 

The  expedition  of  General  Banks  up 
the  Red  River  was  in  process  of  execu- 
tion when  General  Grant  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  forces  in 
the  field.  He  sent  a  messenger  recalling 
it ;  but,  through  some  miscarriage  or  mis- 
conception of  orders,  or  from  some  cause 
yet  unexplained,  the  expedition  kept  on 
its  way,  resulting  in  disaster.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  ganboats  which  had  been 
demonstrating  off  Mobile,  and  the  depart- 
ure of  troops  from  the  Mississippi,  enabled 
General  Johnston  to  gather  all  the  forces 
of  the  Southwest  in  front  of  Sherman. 
General  Grant  designed  that  General 
Banks,  with  troops  and  flotilla,  should 
suddenly  fall  upon  Mobile,  front  and 
rear.  If  the  works  were  carried  by  as- 
sault, then  gunboats  and  transports  could 
appear  at  Montgomery,  flanking  John- 
ston. It  would  be  the  thrusting  of  a  probe 
deep  into  the  tenderest  and  sorest  parts 
of  the  Confederate  body-poUtic.  It  would 
sever  Alabama  and  Mississippi  from  the 
other  Rebel  States.  Or,  if  failing  in  the 
assault,  it  would  at  least  compel  John- 
ston to  send  back  the  troops  withdrawn, 
thus  making  it  easy  work  for  Sherman. 

The  failure  of  any  part  in  a  concerted 
movement  afiects  all  other  parts.  Gen- 
eral Banks  not  appearing  at  Mobile  has 
retarded  Sherman.  The  failure  of  But- 
ler to  close  the  Southern  portal,  and  the 
defeat  of  Sigel,  who,  instead  of  knocking 
loudly  at  the  back-door  of  the  Rebel  capi- 
tal, was  himself  knocked  back,  have  en- 
abled Lee  to  concentrate  all  his  troops 
against  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Fin- 
negan's  troops  from  Florida,  Beauregard's 
from  Charleston,  Pickett's  from  North  Car- 
olina, Buckner's  from  Western  Virginia, 
and  Breckenridge's  from  the  Shenandoah, 
at  the  close  of  the  month,  are  fighting 
against  General  Grant  at  Coal  Harbor. 

These  are  the  general  features  of  the 
campaign  as  a  whole ;  but,  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  movements  of  all  oth- 
er armies  and  bodies  of  men,  are  the 
operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
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which  has  a  campaign  of  its  own,  —  for- 
ever memorable ! 

LEFT-FLANK   MOVEMENTS. 

There  have  been  four  movements  by 
the  left  flank :  — 

From  Culpepper  to  Wilderness. 

From  Wilderness  to  Spottsylvania. 

From  Spottsylvania  to  the  North  Anna. 

From  the  North  Anna  to  the  Chicka- 
hominy. 

It  has  been  a  month  of  marching  and 
fighting, — fighting  and  marching, — day 
and  night, — night  and  day, — winning  no 
great,  decisive  victory,  nor  suffering  de- 
feat, yet  getting  nearer  the  while  to  Rich- 
mond, and  compelling  the  enemy  to 
choose  new  positions  or  be  cut  off  from 
his  capital. 

The  accompanying  diagram  will  con- 
vey to  the  eye  the  relative  movements 
of  the  two  armies, — General  Grant  mov- 
ing on  the  arcs  of  the  circles,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  dotted  lines,  and  Lee  upon 
the  chords  of  the  arcs,  as  indicated  by  the 
continuous  lines. 


OR. 

C.     Culpepper. 

O.     Orange  Court-House. 

W.    Wilderness. 

S.     Spottsylvania. 

N.  A.    North  Anna. 

C.  H.     Coal  Harbor. 

£.    Bichmond. 


FROM   CULPEPPER  TO  WILDERNESS. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  3d,  the 
cavalry  broke  camp  on  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  railroad,  and  moved  eastward, 
—  General  Gregg's  division  towards  Ely's 
Ford,  and  General  Wilson's  division  to- 
wards Germanna  Ford,  each  having  pon- 
toons. At  midnight  the  Second  Corps, 
which  had  been  encamped  east  of  Cul- 
pepper, followed  General  Gregg.  At  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May, 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps  and  the  reserve 
artillery  were  moving  towards  Germanna 
Ford.  The  supply  -  ti-ain  —  sixty  miles 
in  length,  eight  thousand  wagons  —  fol-* 
lowed  the  Second  Corps.  There  were 
but  these  two  available  roads. 

The  enemy  was  at  Orange  Court-House, 
watching,  from  his  elevated  lookout  on 
Clark's  Mountain,  for  the  first  sign  of 
change.  In  the  light  of  the  early  dawn 
he  saw  that  the  encampments  at  Culpep- 
per were  broken  up,  while  the  dust-cloud 
hanging  over  the  forest  toward  the  east 
was  the  sure  indication  of  the  movement. 

General  Lee  put  his  army  in  instant 
motion  to  strike  the  advanciflg  columns 
as  they  crossed  the  Rapidan.  The  move- 
ment of  Grant  was  southeast,  that  of  Lee 
northeast, — lines  of  advance  which  must 
produce  collision,  unless  Grant  was  far 
enough  forward  to  slip  by  the  angle. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  General 
Grant  did  not  intend  to  fight  Lee  at  Wil- 
derness, but  that  it  was  his  design  to  slip 
past  that  point  and  swing  round  by  Spott- 
sylvania, and,  if  possible,  get  between 
Lee  and  Richmond.  He  boldly  cut  loose 
his  connection  with  Washington,  and  sail- 
ed out  into  the  unknown  and  untried,  re- 
lying upon  the  ability  of  his  soldiers  to 
open  a  new  base  for  supplies  whenever 
needed. 

In  this  first  day's  movement  he  did  not 
uncover  Washington.  Burnside  was  still 
lying  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock. It  was  understood  in  the  army 
that  the  Ninth  Corps  was  to  be  a  reserve 
to  protect  the  capital.  So,  perhaps,  Lee 
understood  it.  But  at  nightfall,  on  the 
4th,  the  shelter-tents  are  folded,  and  the 
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men  of  the  Ninth,  with  six  days'  rations 
in  their  haversacks,  are  on  the  march 
along  the  forest-road,  lighted  only  by  the 
stars,  joining  the  main  army  at  Germanna 
Ford  on  the  morning  of  the  5th. 

Although  the  movement  of  the  troops 
was  well  timed,  and  the  march  made 
with  great  rapidity,  the  trains  were  de- 
layed, and  it  was  not  possible  for  General 
Grant  to  swing  past  the  enemy  advanc- 
ing upon  his  flank. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th,  Gen- 
erals Meade  and  Grant,  with  their  staffs, 
after  riding  five  miles  from  Germanna 
Ford,  halted  near  the  old  mill  in  the  Wil- 
derness. General  Sheridan's  cavalry  had 
been  pushing  out  south  and  west.  Aids 
came  back  with  despatches. 

"  They  say  that  Lee  intends  to  fight  us 
here,"  said  General  Meade,  as  he  read 
them. 

"  Very  well,"  was  the  quiet  reply  of 
General  Grant. 

The  two  commanders  retire  a  little 
from  the  crowd,  and  stand  by  the  road- 
side in  earnest  conversation.  Grant  is 
of  medium  stature,  yet  has  a  well  -  de- 
veloped physique,  sandy  whiskers  and 
moustache,  blue  eyes,  earnest,  thoughtful, 
and  far-seeing,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  a 
knife  in  one  hand,  and  a  stick  in  the  oth- 
er, which  he  is  whittling  to  a  point.  He 
whittles  slowly  towards  him.  His  thoughts 
are  not  yet  crystallized.  His  words  are 
few.  Suddenly  he  commences  upon  the 
other  end  of  the  stick,  and  whittles  en- 
ergetically from  him.  His  mind  is  made 
up,  —  his  plan  matured.  He  is  less  reti- 
cent, —  talks  freely.  He  is  dressed  in 
plain  blue ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  three 
stars  upon  his  shoulder,  few  would  select 
him  as  the  Lieutenant  -  General  com- 
manding all  the  armies  of  the  Union  in 
the  field. 

Meade  is  tall,  thin,  a  little  stooping  in 
the  shoulders,  quick,  comprehending  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  an  instant,  ener- 
getic, —  an  officer  of  excellent  executive 
ability. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  WILDERNESS. 

At  the  old  Wilderness  tavern  the  Ste- 


vensburg  plank -road  leading  southeast 
from  Germanna  Ford  crosses  the  Orange 
and  Fredericksburg  turnpike.  Five  miles 
beyond  the  tavern  is  Wilderness  Church, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Stevensburg  with 
the  Orange  and  Fredericksburg  plank- 
road.  Near  by  is  the  Brock  road,  which 
leads  south  to  Spottsylvania  Court-House. 
West  of  the  old  tavern,  four  miles  on 
the  turnpike,  is  Parker's  store.  In  the 
early  morning.  General  Ewell's  brigades 
appeared  in  line  of  battle  at  the  store, 
on  both  sides  of  the  turnpike,  while  Gen- 
eral A.  P.  Hill's  corps  was  found  to  be 
pushing  rapidly  eastward  along  the  Or- 
ange plank  -  road,  to  gain  the  junction 
of  the  roads  at  Old  Church.  Longstreet 
was  following  Hill. 

The  Second  Coi'ps,  which  had  crossed 
at  Ely's  Ford,  was  already  on  the  move 
towards  Spottsylvania.  A  recall  was 
sent,  also  orders  directing  Hancock  to 
hold  the  junction  of  the  road,?.  The  Fifth 
Corps  was  thrown  out  upon  the  turnpike 
towards  Parker's  store.  The  Sixth  was 
moved  up  from  the  Germanna  road,  west, 
into  the  woods,  and  placed  in  position  to 
cover  all  approaches  to  the  ford.  The 
Ninth  arrived  during  the  day,  and  moved 
into  the  gap  between  the  Fifth  and  Sec- 
ond. Divisions  were  moved  to  the  right, 
to  the  left,  and  to  the  centre,  during  the 
two  days'  fight,  but  the  positions  of  the 
corps  remained  unchanged. 


2.  Second  Corps. 

5.  Fifth  Corps. 

6.  Sixth  Corps. 
9.  Ninth  Corps. 


T.     Old  Tavern. 
C.     Old  Church. 
P.     Parker's  Store. 
.     Rebel  Lines. 
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Standing  by  the  old  tavern  and  look- 
ing west,  you  see  the  line  of  battle.  At 
Your  feet  is  a  brook  flowing  from  the 
southwest  to  the  northeast,  and  there 
is  another  smaller  stream  joining  its 
waters  at  the  crossing  of  the  roads. 
Beyond  the  bridge  the  turnpike  crosses 
a  ridge  of  land.  On  the  southern  slope 
is  the  house  of  Major  Lucy,  with  a 
smooth  lawn,  and  meadows  green  with 
the  verdure  of  spring.  Beyond  the 
meadows  are  hills  wooded  with  oaks, 
pines,  and  cedar-thickets.  At  the  right 
hand  of  the  turnpike  the  ridge  is  close- 
ly set  with  pines  and  cedars.  Farther 
out  it  breaks  down  into  a  ravine.  Ewell 
has  the  western  slope,  and  Warren  with 
the  Fifth  Corps  the  eastern,  with  the 
Sixth  on  his  right. 

It  is  a  mixture  of  tall  trees  and  small 
imderbrush, —  dense,  almost  impenetra- 
ble. There  are  hills,  knolls,  dells,  dark 
ravines.  It  is  a  battle-ground  for  In- 
dians, but  one  not  admitting  of  the  mil- 
itary movements,  —  of  advance  by  col- 
umns, or  lines,  as  laid  down  in  the 
books. 

The  battle  commenced  on  Thursday 
afternoon  and  closed  Saturday  morning. 
It  was  fierce,  terrible,  bloody,  and  yet 
indecisive.  It  was  one  unbroken  roll  of 
musketry.  There  was  a  hostile  meeting 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  There 
were  bayonet-charges,  surgings  to  and  fro 
of  the  opposing  lines,  a  meeting  and 
commingling,  like  waves  of  the  ocean, 
sudden  upspringings  from  the  under- 
brush of  divisions  stealthily  advanced. 
There  was  the  continuous  rattle,  the  roll 
deepening  into  long  heavy  swells,  the 
crescendo  and  the  diminuendo  of  a  ter- 
rible symphony,  rising  to  thunder-tones, 
to  crash  and  uproar  indescribable,  then 
d}^ng  away  to  a  ripple,  to  silence  at 
last! 

Lee  hastened  from  his  intrenchments 
beyond  Mine  Run  to  strike  Grant  a  dam- 
aging blow,  —  to  fall  upon  him  while  his 
line  was  thin  and  attenuated.  Grant  was 
in  column,  moving  southeast,  —  Lee  in 
two  columns,  moving  northeast.  These 
lines  show  it  to  the  eye  :  — 


c:^ 


Lee. 


The  advance  of  Lee  has  its  parallel  in 
naval  warfare,  —  in  Nelson's  lines  of  bat- 
tle at  Trafalgar.  But  there  the  compar- 
ison fails.  The  advance  is  the  same,  — 
the  result,  instead  of  a  victory,  a  defeat. 
He  fell  upon  the  Fifth  Corps,  first  at  Park- 
er's store,  then  on  the  right  centre,  then 
on  the  left,  then  upon  the  Sixth,  then 
upon  the  Second, — then  upon  the  whole 
line,  renewing  and  repeating  the  assaults. 
Grant  stood  throughout  upon  the  line  se- 
lected at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Lee 
began  the  attack  on  the  5th,  and  renew- 
ed it  at  daybreak  on  the  6th. 

Through  all  those  long  hours  of  con- 
flict, there  was  patient  endurance  in 
front  of  the  enemy.  There  were  tem- 
porary successes  and  reverses  on  both 
sides.  In  only  a  single  instance  was 
there  permanent  advantage  to  the  en- 
emy, and  that  he  had  not  the  power  to 
improve.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
test on  the  6th.  The  sun  had  gone  down, 
and  twilight  was  deepening  into  night. 
The  wearied  men  of  Rickett's  division  of 
the  Sixth  Corps,  in  the  front  line  of  bat- 
tle on  the  right,  had  thrown  themselves 
upon  the  ground.  ^  Suddenly  there  was 
a  rush  upon  their  flank.  There  was  mus- 
ketry, blinding  flashes  from  cannon,  and 
explosions  of  shells.  The  line  which  had 
stood  firmly  through  the  day  gave  way, 
not  because  it  was  overpowered,  but  be- 
cause it  was  surprised.  General  Seymour 
and  a  portion  of  his  brigade  were  taken 
prisoners.  There  was  a  partial  panic, 
which  soon  subsided.  The  second  line  re- 
mained firm,  the  enemy  was  driven  back, 
and  the  disaster  repaired  by  swinging  the 
Sixth  Corps  round  to  a  new  position,  cov- 
ered by  the  reserve  artillery.  It  was  the 
only  substantial  advantage  gained  by  Lee 
during  the  battle. 
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There  were  Indications  in  the  fore- 
noon of  Saturday,  the  7th,  that  Lee 
was  withdrawing  his  army.  A  recon- 
noissance  in  force  made  It  more  apparent. 
Orders  were  issued  for  the  removal  of 
the  wounded  to  Fredericksburg.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Ninth  Corps 
was  on  the  march  to  Spottsylvania.  The 
first  step  towards  Richmond  had  been 
successfully  taken.  If  Grant  had  not 
gained  what  he  desired,  a  position  be- 
tween Lee  and  Richmond,  Lee  on  the 
other  hand  had  utterly  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  crush  Grant  by  a  sudden  blow 
upon  his  flank.  He  had  not  been  able, 
in  the  language  of  the  President,  even 
to  "jostle  him  from  his  chosen  Une  of 
march." 

SPOTTSYLVANIA. 

At  sunrise  on  the  8th,  the  Fifth  Corps 
was  at  Todd's  Tavern,  four  miles  from 
Spottsylvania,  where  Gregg  had  just  de- 


feated Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  In  a  hard-fought 
contest  on  Saturday.  The  Sixth  and 
Second  Corps  arrived  during  the  day. 
The  Ninth  moved  with  the  teams  through 
Chancellorsville  farther  to  the  east. 

The  natural  defences  of  Spottsylvania 
are  two  small  streams,  —  the  Po  and  the 
Ny,  affluents  of  the  Mattapony.  The 
advance  of  the  Fifth  Corps  was  checked, 
three  miles  west  of  the  Com-t-House,  by 
Longstreet's  and  Ewell's  corps,  which 
had  left  Wilderness  on  the  night  of  the 
6  th.  The  Sixth  came  up  at  five  o'clock 
and  joined  In  the  conflict,  driving  the 
enemy  from  the  position  he  had  taken  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ny. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  9th,  it  was 
apparent  that  Lee,  having  failed  on 
Grant's  flank,  had  now  placed  himself 
squarely  In  front,  with  his  entire  army. 

One  of  the  great  battles  of  the  cam- 
paign was  fought  on  Tuesday,  the  corps 
occupying  positions  as  In  the  diagram  :  — 
N 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 


Catbarpen  Road. 
Brock  Road. 
Pine-Grove  Road. 
Fredericksburg  Road. 
Bowling-Green  Road. 


Richmond  Road. 

Long'street. 

Ewell. 

Hill. 


2,  5,  6,  9.     Corps  positions,  9th  May. 
Position  of  Grant,  17th  May. 
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The  line  of  battle  was  formed  with 
the  Second  Corps  on  the  right,  the  Fifth 
on  the  right-centre,  the  Sixth  on  the  left- 
centre,  with  the  Ninth  nine  miles  distant, 
approaching  by  the  Fredericksburg  road. 
There  was  a  severe  engagement  in  the 
afternoon,  brought  on  by  the  advance  of 
the  Second  Corps,  which  pushed  across 
an  affluent  of  the  Po,  west  of  the  Court- 
House.  On  the  left,  the  Rebels  made  an 
attack  upon  Wilcox's  division  of  the  Ninth, 
but  were  repulsed. 

The  battle  was  fought  in  the  forest,  — 
in  the  marshes  along  the  Ny,— in  ravines, 
—  in  pine-thickets,  densely  shaded  with 
the  dark  evergreens  that  shut  out  the 
rays  of  the  noonday  sun,— in  open  fields, 
where  Rebel  batteries  had  full  sweep  and 
play  with  shell  and  grape  and  canister 
from  intrenched  positions  on  the  hills. 

It  began  in  the  morning.  There 
was  an  hour  of  calm  at  noon,  but  at 
one  o'clock  artillery  and  infantry  be- 
came engaged  all  along  the  line.  Grant 
was  the  attacking  party.  There  was  no 
cessation  or  diminution  of  effort  during 
the  afternoon.  The  Rebel  outer  line  of 
works  in  the  centre  was  carried  by  Up- 
ton's brigade  of  the  first  division,  and 
Russell's  brigade  of  the  third  division  of 
the  Sixth  Corps.  The  men  of  these  bri- 
gades, (and  among  them  were  the  stal- 
wart sons  of  Vermont,)  without  firing  a 
shot,  moved  steadily  to  the  charge  with 
fixed  bayonets ;  they  were  cut  through 
by  solid  shot,  their  ranks  torn  by  shells, 
thinned  by  constant  volleys  of  musketry, 
but,  with  matchless  ardor  and  unconquer- 
able will,  they  went  up  to  the  line  of 
earthworks,  leaped  over  them,  and  gath- 
ered a  thousand  prisoners ;  they  held  the 
ground,  but  their  valor  had  carried  them 
so  far  beyond  their  supports  that  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  withdraw  them. 

There  was  some  fighting  on  the  11th. 
General  Lee  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  to  bury  the  dead  ; 
but  the  request  was  not  acceded  to  by 
General  Grant. 

The  early  dawn  of  Thursday,  the  12th, 
beholds  the  Second  Corps  in  motion,  — 
not   to   flank   the   enemy,   but   moving. 


with  fixed  bayonets,  straight  on  towards 
his  intrenchments.  Barlow's  and  BIrney's 
divisions  in  columns  of  battalions,  doubled 
on  the  centre,  to  give  strength  and  firm- 
ness, lead  in  the  assault.  They  move  si- 
lently through  the  forest,  —  through  the 
ravine  in  front  of  them, — up  to  their  own 
skirmish-line, — past  it, — no  longer  march- 
ing, but  running  now,  dashing  on  with 
life  and  energy  and  enthusiasm  thrilling 
every  nerve.  They  sweep  away  the 
Rebel  picket-line  as  if  it  were  a  cobweb. 
On,  —  into  the  intrenchments  with  a 
hurrah  which  startles  the  soldiers  of 
both  armies  fi'om  their  morning  slum- 
bers. Major-General  Johnson  and  Brig- 
adier -  General  Stewart  and  three  thou- 
sand men  of  E well's  division  are  taken 
prisoners,  eighteen  cannon  and  twenty- 
two  standards  captured. 

It  is  the  work  of  five  minutes, — as  sud- 
den as  the  swoop  of  an  eagle.  The  up- 
roar of  the  day  began.  The  second  line  of 
the  enemy's  works  was  assaulted  ;  but,  ex- 
asperated by  their  losses,  the  Rebels  fought 
with  great  stubbornness.  The  Ninth  Corps 
was  moved  up  from  the  left  to  support 
the  Second.  Longstreet,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  brought  over  to  help  Ewell. 
The  Fifth  and  Sixth  became  partially  en- 
gaged. There  were  charges  and  counter- 
charges. Positions  were  gained  and  lost. 
From  morning  till  night  the  contest  raged 
on  the  right,  in  the  centre,  and  on  the 
left,  swaying  to  and  fro  over  the  undula- 
tions and  through  the  ravines.  It  was  a 
battle  of  fourteen  hours'  duration,  —  in 
severity,  in  unflinching  determination,  in 
obstinacy  and  persistency,  not  exceeded 
by  any  during  the  war.  Between  forty 
and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  were  at  one 
time  in  the  hands  of  General  Hancock ; 
but,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  removal, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  he  could 
secure  only  eighteen.  During  the  day. 
Grant  advanced  his  lines  a  mile  towards 
the  Court -House,  and  repulsed  Lee  in 
all  his  counter-attacks. 

By  this  success  Lee  was  compelled  on 
Thursday  night  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  the  line  he  had  held  so  tenaciously, 
and  concentrate  them  in  a  smaller  semi- 
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circle.  Lee  had  tte  advantage  of  John- 
ston.    It  was  Gettysburg  reversed. 

There  was  constant  skirmishing  and 
continuous  artillery  -  firing  through  the 
13  th,  and  a  moving  of  the  army  from 
the  north  to  the  east  of  the  Court-House. 
A  rain-storm  set  in.  The  roads  became 
heavy,  and  a  contemplated  movement — 
a  sudden  flank-attack  —  was  necessarily 
abandoned. 

There  was  a  severe  skirmish  on  the  14th, 
constant  picket-firing  on  the  15th,  and  on 
the  16th  another  engagement  all  along 
the  line,  —  not  fought  with  the  fierceness 
of  that  of  the  1 2th,  but  lasting  through 
the  forenoon,  and  resulting  in  the  taking 
of  a  line  of  rifle-pits  from  the  enemy. 

On  Wednesday,  the  1 8th,  there  was  an 
assault  upon  Lee's  outer  line  of  works. 
Two  lines  of  rifle-pits  were  carried  ;  but 
an  impassable  abatis  prevented  farther 
advance,  and  after  a  six  hours'  struggle 
the  troops  were  withdrawn. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  Ewell 
gained  the  rear  of  Grant's  right  flank, 
came  suddenly  upon  Tyler's  division  of 
heavy  artillery,  armed  as  infantry,  just 
arrived  upon  the  field.  Though  sur- 
prised, they  held  the  enemy  in  check, 
forced  him  back,  and  with  aid  fi'om  the 
Second  Corps  compelled  him  to  retreat 


with  great  loss.  This  attack  was  made 
to  cover  Lee's  withdrawal  to  the  North 
Anna.  His  troops  were  already  on  the 
march. 

Grant  was  swift  to  follow. 

THE   NORTH   ANNA. 

It  is  a  two  days'  march  from  Spottsyl- 
vania  to  the  North  Anna.  The  cross- 
ings of  the  Mattapony  were  held  by 
Rebel  cavalry,  which  were  quickly  driv- 
en. For  want  of  space  I  am  forced  to 
pass  over  the  operations  on  that  natural 
line  of  defence,  —  the  gallant  crossing 
of  the  Fifth  Corps  at  Jericho  Ford,  the 
irresistible  charge  of  Birney  and  Barlow 
at  Taylor's  Bridge,  the  sweeping -in  of 
five  hundred  prisoners,  the  severe  en- 
gagements lasting  three  days, — all  mem- 
orable events,  worthy  of  prominence  in 
the  full  history  of  the  campaign. 

Instead  of  walking  over  the  obstacle, 
Gi-ant  decided  to  go  round  it.  Steal- 
ing a  mai'ch  upon  Lee,  he  moved  sud- 
denly southeast,  and  crossed  the  Pa- 
munky  at  Hanover  Town,  opened  a  new 
base  of  supplies  at  White  House,  forcing 
Lee  to  fall  back  on  the  Chickahominy. 

ON   THE   CHICKAHOMINY. 

On  Sunday,  the  29th,  there  was  one 


2,  5,  6,  9, 18.     Corps. 

B.  Bethesda  Church. 

C.  H.     Coal  Harbor. 


G.     Gaines's  Mill. 
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of  the  severest  cavalry  -  engagements 
of  the  Avar,  at  Hawes's  shop,  west  of 
Hanover  Town,  where  Shei-idan  drove 
the  Rebels  back  upon  Bethesda  Church. 
The  army  came  into  position  on  the 
30th,  its  right  towards  Hanover  Court- 
House.  Lee  was  already  in  position, 
and  during  the  day  there  was  firing  all 
along  the  line.  Each  corps  was  engaged. 
The  Second  Corps  by  the  Shelton  House 
with  a  bayonet-charge  pushed  the  enemy 
from  the  outer  line  of  works  which  he  had 
thrown  up,  while  the  Fifth  Corps  roll- 
ed back,  Avith  terrible  slaughter,  the  mass 
of  men  which  came  upon  its  flank  and 
front  at  Bethesda  Church.  At  Coal 
Harbor,  the  Sixth,  joined  by  the  Eigh- 
teenth Army  Corps,  under  Major-General 
TT.  F.  Smith,  from  Bermuda  Hundred, 
met  Longstreet  and  Breckenridge  and 
troops  from  Beauregard.  Sheridan  had 
seized  this  important  point,  —  important 
because  of  the  junction  of  roads, — and 
held  it  against  cavalry  and  infantry  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Fifth  and  Eighteenth. 
The  point  secured,  a  new  line  of  battle  was 
formed  on  the  1st  of  June.  The  Ninth 
held  the  right  at  Bethesda  Church  ; 
the  Fifth  was  south  of  the  church,  join- 
ing the  Eighteenth;  the  Sixth  held  the 
road  from  Coal  Harbor  to  Gaines's  Mill ; 
while  the  Second  was  thrown  out  on  the 
left,  on  the  road  leading  to  Despatch  Sta- 
tion and  the  Chickahominy,  as  indicated 
by  the  diagram  (p.  131). 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  army 
within  ten  miles  of  Richmond,— the  line 
of  battle  crossing  the  ground  occupied 
by  Stonewall  Jackson  at  the  Battle  of 
Gaines's  Mill. 

Sanguinary  conflicts  have  since  taken 
place,— bayonet -charges,  desperate  en- 
counters with  varying  success  and  re- 
verse,— but  the  record  of  the  month  has 
closed.  There,  face  to  face,  cannon  front- 
ing cannon,  with  less  than  two  hundred 
feet  between,  are  the  two  armies  on  the 
31st  of  May,  at  midnight.  Without  losing 
a  train  of  supplies,  cutting  loose  from  one 


base  after  another,  —  from  "Washington, 
Belle  Plain,  and  Port  Royal  successive- 
ly,— establishing  ncAv  depots  at  pleasure, 
General  Grant  has  moved  from  the  Rap- 
pahannock to  the  Chickahominy,  against 
the  utmost  efforts  of  General  Lee  to  turn 
him  back.  General  Grant  believes  that 
the  military  power  of  the  Rebels  must 
be  broken  before  the  Rebellion  can  be 
crushed.  Continued  hammering  pro- 
duces abrasion  at  last,  in  the  toughest 
iron.  Break  the  iron  pUlars,  and  the  edi- 
fice tumbles.  There  is  a  manifest  weak- 
ening of  the  Rebel  army.  Longstreet's 
veterans  have  lost  their  fire ;''  and  since 
.  the  Battles  of  the  Wilderness,  the  Rebel 
troops  have  had  no  heart  for  a  bayonet- 
charge. 

The  line  of  advance  taken  by  General 
Grant  turned  the  Rebels  from  Washing- 
ton. The  country  over  which  the  two 
armies  marched  is  a  desolation.  There 
is  no  subsistence  remaining.  The  rail- 
roads are  destroyed.  Lee  has  no  longer 
the  power  to  Invade  the  North.  On  the 
other  hand,  General  Grant  can  swing 
upon  the  James  and  isolate  the  Rebel 
army  from  direct  connection  with  the 
South.  That  accomplished,  and,  sooner 
or  later, —  with  Hunter  in  the  Shenan- 
doah, with  Union  cavalry  sweeping  down 
to  Wilmington,  Weldon,  and  Danville, 
and  up  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  cutting  rail- 
roads, burning  bridges,  destroying  sup- 
plies of  ammunition  and  provisions, — the 
question  with  Lee  must  be,  not  one  of 
earthworks  and  cannon  and  powder  and 
ball,  but  of  subsistence.  Plainly,  the  day 
is  approaching  when  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  unfortunate  at  times  in  the 
past,  derided,  ridiculed,  but  now  trium- 
phant through  unparalleled  hardship,  en- 
durance, courage,  persistency,  will  plant 
its  banners  on  the  defences  of  Richmond, 
crumble  the  Rebel  army  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  cohesion,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  forces  in  other  depart- 
ments, crush  out  the  last  vestige  of  the 
Rebelb'on. 
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mains,  and  •Smith's  fifty  dollars'  wortli  of 
oysters  and  canned  fruit  to-morrow  will 
be  gone  forever.  Of  all  modes  of  spend- 
ing money,  the^  swallowing  of  expensive 
dainties  brings  ^e  least  return.  There 
is  one  step  lower  than  this, — the  consum- 
ing of  luxuries  that  are  injurious  to  the 
health.  If  all  the  money  spent  on  tobac- 
co and  liquors  could  be  spent  in  books 
and  pictures,  I  predict  that  nobody's 
health  would  be  a  whit  less  sound,  and 
houses  would  be  vastly  more  attractive. 
There  is  enough  money  spent  in  smok- 
ing, drinking,  and  over -eating  to  give 
every  family  in  the  community  a  good  li- 
brary, to  hang  everybody's  parlor  -  walls 
with  lovely  pictures,  to  set  up  in  every 
house  a  conservatory  which  should  bloom 
all  winter  with  choice  flowers,  to  furnish 
every  dwelling  with  ample  bathing  and 
warming  accommodations,  even  down  to 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor ;  and  in  the 
Millennium  I  believe  this  is  the  way 
things  are  to  be. 

"  In  these  times  of  peril  and  suffering, 
if  the  inquiry  arises,  How  shall  there  be 
retrenchment  ?  I  answer.  First  and  fore- 
most retrench  things  needless,  doubtful, 
and  positively  hui'tful,  as  rum,  tobacco, 
and  all  the  meerschaiuns  of  divers  colors 
that  do  accompany  the  same.  Second,  re- 
trench all  eating  not  necessary  to  health 
and  comfort.  A  French  family  would 
live  in  luxury  on  the  leavings  that  are 
constantly  coming  from  the  tables  of  those 
who  call  themselves  in  middling  circum- 
stances. There  are  superstitions  of  the 
table  that  ought  to  be  broken  thi-ough. 
Why  must  you  always  have  cake  in  your 
closet  ?  why  need  you  feel  undone  to  en- 
tertain a  guest  with  no  cake  on  yoiir  tea- 
table  ?  Do  without  it  a  year,  and  ask 
yourselves  if  you  or  your  children,  or  any 
one  else,  have  suffered  materially  in  con- 
sequence. 

"  Why  is  it  imperative  that  you  should 
have  two  or  three  courses  at  every  meal  ? 
Try  the  experiment  of  having  but  one, 
and  that  a  very  good  one,  and  see  if  any 
great  amount  of  suffering  ensues.  Why 
must  social  intercourse  so  largely  consist 
in  eating  ?  In  Paris  there  is  a  very  pretty 


custom.  Each  family  has  one  evening 
in  the  week  when  it  stays  at  home 
and  receives  friends.  Tea,  with  a  little 
bread  and  butter  and  cake,  served  in  the 
most  informal  way,  is  the  only  refresh- 
ment. The  rooms  are  full,  busy,  bright, 
—  everything  as  easy  and  joyous  as  if  a 
monstrous  supper,  with  piles  of  jelly  and 
mountains  of  cake,  were  waiting  to  give 
the  company  a  nightmare  at  the  close. 

"  Said  a  lady,  pointing  to  a  gentleman 
and  his  wife  in  a  social  circle  of  this  kind, 
'  I  ought  to  know  them  well, — I  have  seen 
them  every  week  for  twenty  years.'  It 
is  certainly  pleasant  and  confirmative 
of  social  enjoyment  for  fi-iends  to  eat  to- 
gether ;  but  a  little  enjoyed  in  this  way 
answers  the  purpose  as  well  as  a  great 
deal,  and  better  too." 

"  Well,  papa,"  said  Marianne,  "  in 
the  matter  of  dress  now,  —  how  much 
ought  one  to  spend  just  to  look  as  others 
do?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  saw  the  other 
night,  girls,  in  the  parlor  of  one  of  our 
hotels.  Two  middle-aged  Quaker  ladies 
came  gliding  in,  with  calm,  cheerful  faces, 
and  lustrous  dove-colored  silks.  By  their 
conversation  I  found  that  they  belonged 
to  that  class  of  women  among  the  Friends 
who  devote  themselves  to  travelling  on 
missions  of  benevolence.  They  had  just 
completed  a  tour  of  all  the  hospitals  for 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  country,  where 
they  had  been  carrying  comforts,  ar- 
ranging, advising,  and  soothing  by  their 
cheerftd,  gentle  presence.  They  were 
now  engaged  on  another  mission,  to  the 
lost  and  erring  of  their  own  sex  ;  night 
after  night,  guai'ded  by  a  pohceman, 
they  had  ventm^ed  after  midnight  into 
the  dance-houses  where  girls  are  being 
led  to  ruin,  and  with  gentle  words  of 
tender,  motherly  counsel  sought  to  win 
them  from  their  fatal  ways, — telling  them 
where  they  might  go  the  next  day  to  find 
friends  who  would  open  to  them  an  asy- 
lum and  aid  them  to  seek  a  better  life. 

"  As  I  looked  upon  these  women,  dress- 
ed with  such  modest  purity,  I  began 
secretly  to  think  that  the  Apostle  was 
not  wrong,  when  he   spoke  of  women 
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adorninof  themselves  witli  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit ;  for  the  habit- 
ual gentleness  of  their  expression,  the 
calmness  and  purity  of  the  lines  in  their 
faces,  the  dehcacy  and  simplicity  of  their 
apparel,  seemed  of  themselves  a  rare  and 
peculiar  beauty.  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  fashionable  bonnets,  flowing  lace 
sleeves,  and  dresses  elaborately  trimmed 
could  not  have  improved  even  their  out- 
ward appearance.  Doubtless,  their  sim- 
ple wardrobe  needed  but  a  small  trunk 
in  travelling  from  place  to  place,  and  hin- 
dered but  little  their  praj^ers  and  minis- 
trations. 

"Now,  it  is  true,  all  women  are  not 
called  to  such  a  life  as  this ;  but  might  not 
aU  women  take  a  leaf  at  least  from  their 
book  ?  I  submit  the  inquiry  humbly.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  many  who  go 
monthly  to  the  sacrament,  and  receive 
it  with  sincere  devotion,  and  who  give 
thanks  each  time  sincerely  that  they  are 
thus  made  '  members  incorporate  in  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,'  who  have  never 


•thought  of  this  membership  as  meaning 
that  they  should  share  Christ's  sacrifices 
for  lost  souls,  or  abridge  themselves  of  one 
ornament  or  encounter  one  inconvenience 
for  the  sake  of  those  wandering  sheep  for 
whom  he  died.  Certainly  there  is  a  high- 
er economy  which  we  need  to  learn, — 
that  which  makes  all  things  subservient 
to  the  spiritual  and  immortal,  and  that 
not  mei'ely  to  the  good  of  our  own  souls 
and  those  of  our  family,  but  of  all  who 
are  knit  with  us  in  the  great  bonds  of 
human  brotherhood. 

"  The  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the 
Friends,  each  with  their  different  cos- 
tume of  plainness  and  self-denial,  and 
other  noble-hearted  women  of  no  partic- 
ular outward  order,  but  kindred  in  spir- 
it, have  shown  to  womanhood,  on  the 
battle-field  and  in  the  hospital,  a  more 
excellent  way,  —  a  beauty  and  nobihty 
before  which  all  the  common  graces 
and  ornaments  of  the  sex  fade,  appear 
like  dim  candles  by  the  pure,  eternal 
stars." 
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Peace  in  the  clover-scented  air, 

And  stars  within  the  dome  ; 
And  underneath,  in  dim  repose, 

A  plain,  New-England  home. 
Within,  a  murmur  of  low  tones 

And  sighs  from  hearts  oppressed, 
Merging  in  prayer,  at  last,  that  brings 

The  balm  of  silent  rest. 


I  've  closed  a  hard  day's  work,  Marty,  — 

The  evening  chores  are  done ; 
And  you  are  weary  with  the  house, 

And  with  the  little  one. 
But  he  is  sleeping  sweetly  now, 

With  all  our  pretty  brood  ; 
So  come  and  sit  upon  my  knee, 

And  it  will  do  me  good. 
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Oh,  Marty  !  I  must-  tell  you  all 

The  trouble  in  my  heart, 
And  you  must  do  the  best  you  can 

To  take  and  bear  your  part. 
You  've  seen  the  shadow  on  my  face, 

You  've  felt  it  day  and  night ; 
For  it  has  filled  our  little  home, 

And  banished  all  its  light. 

I  did  not  mean  it  should  be  so, 

And  yet  I  might  have  known 
That  hearts  that  live  as  close  as  ours 

Can  never  keep  their  own. 
But  we  are  fallen  on  evil  times. 

And,  do  whate'er  I  may. 
My  heart  grows  sad  about  the  war, 

And  sadder  every  day. 

I  think  about  it  when  I  work. 

And  when  I  try  to  rest. 
And  never  more  than  when  your  head 

Is  pillowed  on  my  breast ; 
For  then  I  see  the  camp-fires  blaze. 

And  sleeping  men  around. 
Who  turn  their  faces  toward  their  homes, 

And  dream  upon  the  ground. 

I  think  about  the  dear,  brave  boys. 

My  mates  in  othfer  years, 
Who  pine  for  home  and  those  they  love,  • 

Till  I  am  choked  with  tears. 
With  shouts  and  cheers  they  marched  away 

On  glory's  shining  track, 
But,  ah  !  how  long,  how  long  they  stay  ! 

How  few  of  them  come  back  ! 

One  sleeps  beside  the  Tennessee, 

And  one  beside  the  James, 
And  one  fought  on  a  gallant  ship 

And  perished  in  its  flames. 
And  some,  struck  down  by  fell  disease. 

Are  breathing  out  their  life ; 
And  others,  maimed  by  cruel  wounds, 

Have  left  the  deadly  strife. 

Ah,  Marty]  Marty  !  only  think 

Of  all  the  boys  have  done 
And  suffered  in  this  weary  war  ! 

Brave  heroes,  every  one  ! 
Oh  !  often,  often  in  the  night, 

I  hear  their  voices  call : 
"  Come  on  and  help  us  !     Is  it  right 

That  we  should  hear  it  all  ?  " 
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And  when  I  kneel  and  try  to  pray, 

My  thoughts  are  never  free, 
But  cling  to  those  who  toil  and  fight 

And  die  for  you  and  me. 
And  when  I  pray  for  victory, 

It  seems  almost  a  sin 
To  fold  my  hands  and  ask  for  what 

I  will  not  help  to  win. 

Oh !  do  not  cling  to  me  and  cry. 

For  it  will  break  my  heart ; 
I  'm  sure  you  'd  rather  have  me  die 

Than  not  to  bear  my  part. 
You  think  that  some  should  stay  at  home 

To  care  for  those  away  ; 
But  still  I  'm  helpless  to  decide 

If  I  should  go  or  stay. 

For,  Marty,  all  the  soldiers  love. 

And  all  are  loved  again  ; 
And  I  am  loved,  and  love,  perhaps, 

No  more  than  other  men. 
I  cannot  tell  —  I  do  not  know  — 

Which  way  my  duty  lies. 
Or  where  the  Lord  would  have  me  build 

My  fire  of  sacrifice. 

I  feel  —  I  know  —  I  am  not  mean ; 

And  though  I  seem  to  boast, 
I  'm  sure  that  I  would  give  my  life 

To  those  who  need  it  most. 
Perhaps  the  Spirit  will  reveal 

That  which  is  fair  and  right ; 
So,  Marty,  let  us  humbly  kneel 

And  pray  to  Heaven  for  light. 


Peace  in  the  clover-scented  air. 

And  stars  within  the  dome ; 
And  underneath,  in  dim  repose, 

A  plain,  New-England  home. 
Within,  a  widow  in  her  weeds, 

From  whom  all  joy  is  flown, 
Who  kneels  among  her  sleeping  babes, 

And  weeps  and  prays  alone ! 
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OUR  RECEOT   FOREIGN  RELATIONS.^ 

The  founders  of  tlie  American  Repub-     vastly  accelerated  that  success 


lip  were  wise  alike  in  their  grasp  of  tem- 
porary difficulties  and  in  the  forethought 
they  bestowed  upon  the  period  of  con- 
struction which  was  to  come.  Before  a 
government  was  formed,  its  necessary 
elements  had  attained  something  of  or- 
der, much  of  efficacy.  In  the  very  in- 
ception of  revolution,  the  beginning  was 
made  of  that  elaborate  diplomatic  system 
which  became  the  medium  by  which  we 
have  asserted  rights,  elicited  respect,  and 
received  amenities  from  the  great  powers 
of  the  earth. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Revolution, 
the  conduct  of  the  foreign  correspondence 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  Committee, 
composed  of  men  of  established  reputa- 
tion for  capacity  and  patriotism.  Through 
their  labors,  not  only  did  we  receive  sub- 
stantial sympathy  from  those  unselfish 
men  in  the  mother-country  who  discoun- 
tenanced the  hateful  oppression  of  the 
crown :  France,  guided  by  the  generous 
Vergennes,  was  also  attracted  to  our  ac- 
tive defence ;  the  independent  spirit  of 
the  Low  Countries  cheered  and  helped 
us ;  Tuscany,  inheriting  the  sentiment  of 
liberty  from  Dante  and  Macchiavelli,  ex- 
tended loans  with  a  liberal  hand  ;  Spain 
and  Portugal  rose  superior  to  their  tra- 
ditional bigotry,  and  sent  us  money,  ships, 
and  stores.  So  efficient  was  our  infant 
system  of  diplomacy,  that,  long  before 
the  war  had  ended,  England  stood  ab- 
solutely without  the  countenance  of  a 
single  Continental  power,  and  confront- 
ed boldly  by  her  most  ancient  and  most 
dreaded  enemy.  Proudly  as  she  enter- 
ed into  the  conffict  with  her  colonies,  she 
became  humbled  as  well  by  the  skill  with 
which  they  attracted  monarchies  and  em- 
pires to  their  aid  as  by  the  valor  with 
which  they  met  her  armies.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted  that  our  final  success  is  to 
be  in  a  great  degree  attributed  to  the 
excellent  diplomacy  of  Franklin,  Lee, 
and  Izard.   Certain  it  is  that  their  labors 


How  gi- 
gantic those  labors  must  have  been,  to 
bring  the  representatives  and  supporters 
of  mediaeval  systems  of  state -craft  to 
countenance  not  only  rebellion,  but  the 
sentiment  of  republican  liberty  which 
rebellion  matured,  and  which  successful 
revolution  was  to  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  a  new  government ! 

The  Confederation,  established  for  the 
more  easy  transition  to  a  permanent  sys- 
tem, included  almost  as  its  corner-stone 
a  Department  of  Foreign  Aifairs.  The 
duties  of  the  Secretary  were  confined 
to  the  performance  of  the  specific  acts 
authorized  by  Congress,  at  that  time 
at  once  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
power,  —  and  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
preservation  of  the  papers  and  records 
of  the  office,  and  conducting  the  cor- 
respondence with  ministers  and  agents 
abroad ;  he  had  likewise  a  seat,  but  with- 
out a  vote,  in  Congress,  to  give  informa- 
tion and  answer  inquiries.  He  was  pow- 
erless to  perform  any  executive  act ;  he 
could  not  negotiate  a  treaty;  he  could 
not  give  positive  instructions  to  minis- 
ters ;  and  he  was  removable  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  Congress.  Under  the  Constitution, 
the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  be- 
came more  responsible ;  and  the  office 
was  recognized  as  the  highest  in  dignity, 
next  to  the  Executive. 

We  may  attribute  our  present  rank 
amono-  nations  in  no  little  degree  to  the 
conspicuous  fitness  of  our  envoys  at  for- 
eign courts  for  the  peculiar  mission  which 
it  was  their  duty  to  fulfil,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  of  our  national  ex- 
istence. As  soon  as  the  British  ministry 
recoo-nlzed  the  nationality  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  clear,  that,  on  the  new 
footing,  our  relations  with  the  mother- 
country  must  of  necessity  be  more  inti- 
mate than  those  with  any  other  nation. 
To  pave  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
such  an  intercourse,  no  man  could  have 
been  more  aptly  chosen  than  John  Ad- 
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ams.  "Wliile  bis  high  -  toned  manners 
opened  the  wa}'  to  favor,  his  nervous  log- 
ic followed  up  the  advantage  so  grace- 
fully won,  and  drove  home  his  purpose 
to  its  end.  Franklin  was  equally  felici- 
tous in  attaching  to  himself  the  good-will 
of  the  court  of  Versailles.  Their  succes- 
sors well  sustained  the  respect  which 
they  had  inspired ;  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  surprise  among  the  best  educated  Eu- 
ropeans that  such  cultivated  and  capable 
men  should  proceed  fi-om  a  country  which 
they  had  thought  to  be  a  wilderness,  and 
from  a  people  of  whom  they  expected  on- 
ly the  most  flagrant  barbarisms. 

That  the  elevated  standard  thus  set 
up  by  our  early  diplomacy  has  been  pre- 
served with  but  little  exception  is  a  sim- 
ple matter  of  history.  We  have  been  al- 
most uniformly  fortunate  in  the  choice 
of  our  ministers  abroad,  especially  those 
to  Great  Britain.  It  is  rightly  regarded 
as  a  distinction  hardly  inferior  to  any  in 
the  State,  to  occupy  the  post  of  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  St.  James's  or  Versailles,  — 
and  this  no  less  because  the  incumbent 
has  generally  been  one  of  our  most  hon- 
ored statesmen  than  because  of  the  essen- 
tial dignity  and  importance  of  the  office. 

If  we  consider,  in  connection  with  this 
fact,  the  persistencj'  with  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  asserted  the  rights  of  an 
equal  power,  the  promptness  with  which 
it  has  resented  every  indignity  offered  to 
our  flag,  and  the  vigor  with  which  it  has  en- 
forced in  our  favor  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  we  should  stand,  as  we  assured- 
ly have  stood,  second  to  none  in  the  esti- 
mate of  our  physical  and  moral  power. 

Starting  on  a  totally  new  system,  — 
a  system  which,  if  successful,  would  dis- 
prove the  universally  received  dogmas  of 
the  political  philosophers  of  Europe, — 
running  counter  to  every  prejudice  and 
every  conclusion  of  the  Old-World  states- 
men,—the  United  States  had  to  work 
their  way  through  difficulties  innumer- 
able to  their  present  rank,  and  were 
forced  to  prove  their  institutions  by  ex- 
perience, before  they  could  assume  the 
dignity  of  a  first-class  power. 


TVhen  the  present  Rebellion  arose, 
America  had  thus  far  proved  the  success 
of  democratic  institutions.  In  military 
and  naval  power,  in  education,  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  in  commercial 
thrift,  in  mechanical  and  agricultural  en- 
terjDrise,  in  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional resources,  the  progress  had  been 
steady  and  rapid.  The  politicians  of 
Europe  had  been  amazed  to  find  that 
their  unanimous  prediction  of  the  frailty 
of  our  political  system  had  totally  failed. 
The  idea  of  a  political  centre  combined 
with  separate  State  organizations  was  as 
firmly  fixed  as  ever.  The  General  Gov- 
ernment wielded  an  undiminished  pow- 
er In  aid  of  the  general  good  ;  the  locEil 
Legislatures  controlled,  within  the  orig- 
inal limits,  local  interests.  The  people 
had  sufiered  no  curtailment  of  their  lib- 
erties from  the  delegation  of  political  pow- 
er ;  the  executive  had  not  been  weaken- 
ed either  by  the  accession  of  new  States 
or  the  disaffection  of  old  ones.  The  most 
philosophic  of  the  English  statesmen  had 
predicted  again  and  again  that  one  of 
these  alternatives  must  occur, — but  they 
had  begun  to  doubt  their  own  theories, 
and  wellnigh  confessed  that  our  institu- 
tions were  a  success.  It  was  difficult  for 
them  to  conceive  that  an  entirely  novel 
frame  of  government,  deriving  its  genius 
from  an  idea,  and  regardless  of  precedent, 
could  live  to  shame  a  system  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  centuries  of  suc- 
cess, which  was  seemingly  Providential  in 
its  stability,  which  had  everywhere  super- 
seded every  other  form,  which  had  ab- 
sorbed into  itself  the  elements  of  all  other 
systems.  Our  Government  was  an  anom- 
aly ;  as  such,  there  were  ten  chances  to 
one  against  it.  And  now,  the  English- 
man who,  above  all  others,  is,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  regarded  as  the  ablest  of 
modern  political  theorists,  has  in  a  series 
of  papers  triumphantly  vindicated  the 
wisdom  of  the  founders  of  this  Repub- 
lic, and  placed  in  the  clearest  logical  se^ 
quence  the  origin  and  tendency  of  our 
Institutions.  Every  American  feels  grat- 
itude and  reverence  toward  John  Stuart 
Mill,  who,  in  the  disinterestedness  and 
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courage  of  a  great  mind,  has  led  the 
honest  opinion  of  England  to  appreci- 
ate at  its  value  the  system  in  which  our 
reason  and  oiu-  feelings  are  alike  bound 
up. 

The  confident  belief,  that  an  unusual 
strain  on  the  supposed  weak  points  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  would  involve 
it  in  the  fate  of  the  Cromwell  dynasty 
and  the  French  Revolution  had  begun 
to  sleep,  at  the  time  of  the  Secession 
movement,  and  but  one  ray  of  hope  yet 
remained  to  the  enemies  of  republican 
government.  They  watched  Slavery  with 
an  anxious  eye.  There  was  their  only 
chance.  In  that  they  saw  the  apple  of 
discord  which  might  destroy  our  Union. 
They  observed  with  exultation  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  those  who  warred 
upon  slavery  in  the  North,  and  the  in- 
creasing insolence  of  those  who  would 
nationalize  it  in  the  South.  On  this 
ground  State  and  Federal  authority  must, 
they  thought,  come  in  conflict.  And  as 
far  as  foresight  could  avail  them,  they 
had  some  reason  to  be  encouraged.  That 
question  has  alw?^ys  been,  without  doubt, 
our  greatest,  almost  our  only  danger. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  then,  that, 
when  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  the  theo- 
rists of  Europe  deemed  the  test  to  have 
come,  and  that  the  final  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  stak- 
ed on  the  result.  The  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  been  wilHng  to  accept 
that  issue.  We  have  been  ready  to  test 
the  doctrines  of  Democracy  by  the  prac- 
ticability of  maintaining  the  Union,  and 
to  demonstrate,  that,  if  need  be,  the  Gen- 
eral Government  may  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  people  greater  strength  without  en- 
dangering either  their  liberties  or  the  or- 
der of  law. 

The  diplomatic  coi'respondence  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  our 
ministers  to  foreign  powers  during  the 
present  contest  Is  contained  in  two  large 
volumes,  published  by  the  Government, 
which  are  full  of  valuable  matter.  In 
the  limited  space  permitted  us,  but  little 
more  than  a  general  survey  of  this  cor- 


respondence can  be  attempted ;  and  as 
our  relations  with  England  far  exceed 
all  others  in  closeness  and  interest,  — -  a 
striking  proof  of  which  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  room  occupied  in  these 
volumes  by  communications  with  that 
country  is  greater  than  that  given  to 
all  the  world  besides,  —  we  mainly  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  portion  which  re- 
gards her. 

England  stands  in  the  somewhat  anom- 
alous attitude  of  being  to  us  the  cham- 
pion of  the  old  monarchical  principle,  and 
to  Europe  the  champion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
progress  ;  so  that  the  dicta  of  her  think- 
ers (those  who  have  opposed  our  Repub- 
lic) may  be  regarded  as  the  best  thought 
of  the  most  enlightened  monarchists  in 
the  world.  As  the  ministry  are  oblig- 
ed, however  unwillingly,  to  represent  as 
well  the  popular  as  the  aristocratic  ideas, 
through  them  there  comes  to  us  a  pretty 
correct  exposition  of  the  difierent  opin- 
ions entertained  by  all  classes.  We  may 
regard  two  facts  as  well  established,  one 
leading  out  of  the  other,  —  that  England 
has  ever  been,  and  is,  the  most  selfish  of 
nationalities,  and  that  she  does  not  de- 
sire the  prosperity  of  any  power  which 
may  become  a  rival.  With  her  politi- 
cians and  her  philosophers,  Tory  and 
Whig,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  the 
ascendancy  of  Great  Britain  has  lain  at 
the  bottom  of  every  policy,  and  has  been 
the  postulate  of  every  theory.  Her  his- 
tory is  that  of  a  nationality  eager  to  at- 
tain the  distinction  of  the  first  of  pow- 
ers. This  fact,  and  this  alone,  can  recon- 
cile the  apparent  Inconsistencies  of  her 
record.  At  one  time  the  bold  accuser 
of  Despotism,  she  has  with  marvellous 
celerity  turned  to  the  inthralment  of 
oppressed  races.  Maxim  has  supersed- 
ed maxim,  until  her  code  of  internation- 
al law  Is  a  bewildering  complication  of 
anomaly  and  contradiction.  To  humble 
her  rivals  by  every  means,  and  to  encour- 
age the  efforts  of  a  people  striving  for 
freedom  only  when  decided  advantage 
would  accrue  to  herself,  has  been  her 
constant  policy.  This  Is  true  of  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  her  successive  cabinets,  of 
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the  press,  and  of  those  poHticians  who 
have  by  comfortable  doctrines  most  suc- 
cessfully gained  the  public  ear. 

The  classes  who  look  at  questions  of 
policy  with  an  eye  to  expediency  are, 
the  leading  statesmen  of  both  parties, 
who  regard  as  the  proper  end  of  their 
labors  the  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  business-community,  who  judge 
of  every  political  event  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  affects  their  pockets.  There 
are  two  other  classes,  who  take  a  higher 
view,  —  those  who  are  conservative  and 
fearful  of  innovation,  and  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  progressive  tendency  of  the 
Anglo  -  Saxon.  Within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  the  public  opinion  of 
England  has  been  undergoing  a  great 
change,  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
is  influenced  by  the  lower-middle  class. 
The  people  have  been  growing  up  to  the 
adoption  of  liberal  principles  of  govern- 
ment. The  Eeform  Bill  of  1832  was  a 
great  stride  in  that  direction ;  and  the 
measures  which  have  followed  upon  it 
have  widened  the  observation  of  the 
masses,  made  the  sense  of  political  wrong 
quicker,  and  the  appreciation  of  a  free 
system  much  more  vivid.  As  a  natural 
result,  the  attention  of  this  class  has  been 
drawn  toward  America,  as  the  exponent 
of  a  government  before  which  all  men 
are  equal,  —  and  so  it  is,  that,  as  the 
Rebellion  goes  on,  we  receive  weekly 
evidence  that  the  sober,  honest  thought 
of  English  opinion  is  with  us  of  the  North. 
The  class  to  which  we  refer,  if  it  is  not 
now,  will  very  shortly  be,  the  governing 
element.  The  tendency  is  irresistibly 
that  way  ;  the  signs  of  its  growing  power 
are  daily  more  and  more  manifest.  That 
it  should  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
perpetuity  of  American  institutions,  as 
affecting  its  own  position,  is  natural. 
In  the  failure  of  man's  self-governing 
capacity  here,  where  every  circumstance 
has  been  favorable  to  its  exercise,  the 
rising  spirit  of  a  broader  liberty  in  Eng- 
land must  foresee  the  death-blow  to  its 
own  hopes.  Our  failure  will  not  be 
fatal  to  us  alone  ;  It  will  involve  the 
fate  of  the  millions  who  are  now  seek- 


ing to  plant  themselves  against  the  tre- 
mendous force  of  kingly  and  patrician 
prestige.  They  have  hitherto  derived 
from  our  example  all  the  inspiration  with 
which  they  have  struggled  upward.  They 
have  been  able  to  accomplish,  step  by 
step,  important  alterations  in  the  unwrit- 
ten constitution,  by  the  apt  comparisons 
their  leadei's  have  been  able  to  make 
between  American  and  British  civiliza- 
tion. So  that,  in  considering  the  forces 
at  work  to  influence  those  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that 
force  which  is  imperceptibly,  but  subtly, 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  work- 
ing-class. Mr.  Beecher,  and  other  emi- 
nent Americans  who  have  lately  visited 
England,  tell  us  that  this  class  are  al- 
most to  a  man  sympathizers  with  us ; 
and  that  this  sympathy  has  in  many  cases 
worked  favorably  to  us  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. Even  the  operatives  and  manufac- 
turers of  Manchester  and  Leeds,  at  first 
a  little  morose  because  of  the  effect  of 
the  war  on  their  industrj'-,  seem  to  have 
come  to  a  better  second-thought,  and  are 
now  outspoken  for  the  North. 

The  different  elements  of  English  feel- 
ing toward  us  may  be,  we  think,  stated 
thus.  The  aristocracy  would  view  with 
complacency  the  disruption  of  the  Union, 
because  we  ai-e  a  rival  power,  and  they 
are  thoroughly  pledged  to  British  ag- 
grandizement ;  because  the  success  of  the 
Union  would  belie  the  principle  whence 
they  derive  their  prerogative,  and  en- 
courage the  opposing  element  of  popular 
rights  to  greater  exertions  for  ascend- 
ancy; because  hatred  of  democracy  is  a 
sentiment  inherited,  as  well  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  self-  preservation  ;  and  because 
they  have  not  forgotten  the  former  de- 
pendence of  America  on  England.  The 
ministry  feel  toward  us  as  the  servants 
of  a  jealoiis  power  would  naturally  feel" 
toward  a  rival.  The  theorists  are  eager 
for  events  to  crown  them  with  the  flat- 
tery of  verified  prediction.  The  com- 
mercial classes  are  ill  pleased  that  their 
thrift  should  be  curtailed ;  the  manufac- 
turers grumble  about  the  scarcity  of  cot- 
ton.    The  timid  minds  of  some  honest 
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thinkers  did  not  see  the  real  issue,  un- 
til the  regular  developments  of  the  war 
satisfied  them;  the  lower  orders  had  to 
be  told  before  they  could  comprehend 
that  in  our  destiny  they  must  read  the 
counterpart  of  their  own.  Those  preten- 
tious philanthi'opists  who  have  assumed  to 
direct  the  anti-slavery  party  in  England 
have  mostly  espoused  the  Southern  side 
of  the  quarrel ;  thus  demonstrating  that 
their  moral  scruples  have  no  higher  source 
than  their  own  political  advantage,  and 
no  more  lofty  end  than  to  divide  and  dis- 
tract a  sister-nation.  Of  these  we  may 
instance  the  most  conspicuous  of  all.  Lord 
Brougham, — who,  after  having  for  half  a 
century  derived  all  the  benefit  he  could 
from  the  striking  and  pathetic  points  in 
slavery  to  vivify  his  eloquence,  turns  the 
bitter  vial  of  his  dotage  against  those  who 
stake  everything  upon  its  extinction.  But 
everybody  knows  that  Lord  Brougham  is 
a  type  of  those  statesmen  who  stand  by 
the  people  in  the  Commons. and  grind 
the  people  in  the  Lords ;  who,  after  cry- 
ing down  public  wrongs,  upon  finding  the 
responsibility  of  a  coronet  on  their  shoul- 
ders, suddenly  become  arrant  sticklers  for 
hereditary  rights.  We  are  amused  to  no- 
tice, among  those  peers  who  have  risen 
above  the  selfishness  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  and  have  given  us  a  well- 
timed  sympathy,  but  few  who  are  of  new 
creations  :  for  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
the  Earls  of  Carlisle  and  Clarendon  are 
descendants  of  the  oldest  and  proudest 
houses  in  the  realm. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  those 
forces  which  are  operating  against  us  are 
those  which  are  rapidly  losing  that  con- 
trol in  public  affairs  which  belonged  to 
past  phases  of  society ;  while  those  forces 
which  are  proper  to  the  present,  and  are 
inevitably  to  assume  the  preponderance 
in  the  future,  appear  as  they  develop  to 
be  more  and  more  sympathetic  with  the 
cause  of  our  national  integrity.  Aristo- 
cratic prestige  is  shrinking  back  before 
an  advancing  enlightenment  which  ele- 
vates all  to  equal  dignity. 

The  present  ministry  is  a  fair  type  of 
the  selfishness  of  British  statesmanship. 


The  antecedents  of  its  principal  mem- 
bers are  those  of  timeserving  politicians. 
Lord  Palmerston,  starting  on  his  career 
as  a  Tory  of  the  Wellington  stamp,  has 
veered  round  as  the  tide  has  turned 
against  his  former  associates,  and  is  the 
still  distrusted  representative  of  the  Lib- 
eral party.  Lord  Russell,  in  the  youth 
of  his  public  service  a  Radical  reformer, 
and  the  eager  disciple  of  Sir  Francis 
Bui'dett  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett  could 
not  lead  a  corporal's  guard,  once  the  prop 
and  hope  of  those  who  sought  a  wider 
suffrage,  has  again  and  again  eaten  his 
own  words,  and  the  history  of  his  polit- 
ical life  is  a  ludicrous  illustration  of  the 
perplexities  of  politicians.  His  invari- 
able course  as  a  diplomatist  has  been  to 
leave  the  way  open  to  prevarication,  to 
keep  his  opinions  in  a  cloud,  and  to  con- 
found sense  with  ambiguity.  It  would  be 
pure  credulity  to  plaJe  much  confidence 
in  the  expressions  of  a  statesman  who 
within  two  months  boldly  censured  and 
then  as  boldly  favored  the  designs  of  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  on  Venice,  officially  and 
unblushingly  before  all  Europe.  Both 
these  noble  lords,  however,  are  fortunate 
in  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  national 
prejudices,  and  know  how  to  make  use 
of  the  existing  tone  of  public  feeling.  A 
long  vicissitude  of  successes  and  failures 
has  taught  both  a  lesson  which  is  every 
day  a  practical  benefit;  and  after  finding 
that  they  were  powerless  when  mutual- 
ly opposed,  they  have  succeeded  in  swal- 
lowing the  hatred  of  half  a  century,  that 
they  may  join  and  divide  the  power. 
The  fact  that  there  has  been  for  some 
time  a  Tory  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  shows  the  cunning  with  which 
Palmerston  manoeuvres  his  machinery. 
If  we  could  conclude  at  all  from  his  acts 
what  his  sentiments  are  toward  Amer- 
ica, there  is  little  love  wasted  on  us  fi'om 
that  quarter ;  and  Lord  Russell,  even 
while  addressing  the  House  of  Lords  in 
terms  favorable  to  us,  never  lets  the  oc- 
casion pass  without  slipping  in  a  sneer 
between  his  praises. 

Selfishness,  national  or  individual,  is 
ever  cautious  and  ever  suspicious.     It 
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seldom  rashly  grasps  the  thing  coveted : 
it  oftener  lets  the  apt  occasion  pass  with- 
out improvement.  The  diplomatic  intcr- 
com-se  between  Lord  Palmerston's  gov- 
ernment and  our  own  for  the  last  year 
or  two  amply  illustrates  this.  He  had 
in  the  first  place  no  prepossession  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.  We  believe  that 
he  was  not  at  all  unwilling  to  see  the 
Union  dissolved.  It  was  natural  for  a 
statesman  hardened  by  fifty  years  of  in- 
tri<i;ue  and  devotion  to  politics  to  look 
■with  absolute  gratification  upon  what 
seemed  the  dissolution  of  a  great,  and, 
because  a  near,  a  hated  rival.  We  do 
not  think  it  too  much  to  assume,  that,  as 
far  as  Palmerston's  personal  feelings  were 
concerned,  he  was  ready  for  the  chance 
of  Southern  recognition  at  the  outset. 
In  such  a  sentiment,  he  had  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  aristocracy,  and  of  all  others 
who  take  the  low  standard  of  self-aggran- 
dizement in  determining  opinions.  Two 
circumstances,  however,  were  a  restraint 
upon  him,  and  appealed  with  control- 
ling force  to  his  caution.  He  was  not  on- 
ly an  aristocrat  and  a  hater  of  republics, 
he  was  also  the  Prime  -  Minister  of  all 
England.  He  was  absolutely  dependent 
to  a  gidat  degree  upon  the  lower  orders 
for  the  permanence  of  his  present  digni- 
ty. Was  it  wise  in  him  to  disregard  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  were  advancing 
to  the  predominance,  and  resort  for  sup- 
port to  those  whose  power  was  rapidly 
waning,  whose  opinions  were  yielding  to 
the  newer  intelligence  ?  Would  it  not 
be  fatally  inconsistent  in  a  Liberal  states- 
man to  override  every  Liberal  maxim 
and  belie  every  Liberal  profession  ?  "Was 
not  the  popular  current  too  strong  to  be 
safely  defied  ?  There  were  Liberal  states- 
men enough  of  conspicuous  merit  to  take 
his  place  at  the  helm,  should  he  make 
the  misstep  :  Gladstone,  Git^on,  Her- 
bert, Granville,  would  fully  answer  the 
popular  demand :  his  downfall,  if  it  came, 
would  doubtless  be  final.  His  private  feel- 
ings, therefore,  even  his  political  wishes, 
must  yield  to  policy.  His  love  of  place 
is  too  strong  to  succumb  either  to  per- 
sonal prejudice  or  national  jealousy ;  and 


the  long  habit  has  made  the  self-denial 
more  easy. 

The  other  reason  why  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  has  withheld  open  comfort  from  the 
Rebels  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the 
steady -adherence  of  our  Government  to 
the  position  which  it  assumed  at  the  be- 
ginning,— in  the  promptness  with  which 
we  have  insisted  upon  our  rights  through- 
out the  world,  —  the  grace  with  which 
we  have  disavowed  the  evident  errors  of 
public  servants,  —  the  steadiness  of  our 
milltaiy  progress,  —  the  ease  with  which 
we  have  borne  the  strain  upon  our  re- 
sources in  respect  both  of  men  and  mon- 
ey, —  the  possible,  if  not  probable,  suc- 
cess of  the  war,— the  certainty  that  that 
success  would  strengthen  our  system,  and 
render  us  capable  of  resenting  foreign 
insult.  For  while  Lord  Paknerston  and 
Lord  Russell  are  very  apt  to  stalk  about 
and  threaten  and  talk  very  loudly  at  na- 
tions whose  weakness  causes  them  not  to 
be  feared,  and  by  bullying  whom  some 
power  or  money  may  slide  into  British 
hands,  they  are  slow  to  provoke  nations 
whose  resentment  either  is  or  may  be- 
come formidable  to  British  weal.  The 
British  lion  roars  over  the  impotence  of 
Brazil :  he  lies  still  and  watches  before 
the  might  of  Napoleon.  In  the  one  case 
he  stands  forth  the  lordly  king  of  beasts ; 
in  the  other  he  seems  metamorphosed  into 
the  fox.  The  hope  that  America  would 
descend  Incontinently  to  the  rank  of  an 
inferior  power  was  quickly  dispelled  ;  so 
the  lion  crouched  and  the  foxy  head  ap- 
peared. The  everlasting  caution  came  in 
and  said, — "  Wait  your  chance  ;  a  hasty 
judgment  is  always  a  poor  judgment ;  let 
events  take  their  course,  and  if  occasion 
offers,  strike  the  right  blow  at  the  right 
time ;  but  do  not  decree  away  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  Union  either  by  the  illusion 
of  hope  or  by  an  expectation  as  yet  ill- 
founded."  It  was  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent, eager,  and  conquering  eagerness. 

Under  the  cloak  of  a  pretended  neu- . 
trail  ty,  the  ministry  have  had  opportunity 
to  watch  the  course  of  events,  to  connive 
at  aid  to  the  Rebellion,  and  to  leave  them- 
selves unembarrassed  when  the  success 
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of  one  side  or  the  other  should  make  it 
expedient  to  declare  in  its  favor.  It  has 
been  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Mr. 
Adams  has  been  able  to  bring  the  For- 
eign Office  to  exert  its  authority  against 
violations  of  that  neutrality.  Vessels, 
known  well  enough  to  be  in  the  service 
of  the  Confederates,  or  intended  for  their 
use,  have  been  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  Clyde,  and  to  put  into  British  ports 
to  refit.  Frequent  conflicts  on  ques- 
tions of  international  law  have  arisen,  in 
which  our  Government  has  invariably  in- 
sisted upon  the  known  precedents  set  by 
Great  Britain,  and  which  that  power  has 
generally  deemed  it  prudent  to  follow. 
In  the  case  of  the  Trent,  if  we  lost  the 
possession  of  two  valuable  prisoners  of 
war,  we  at  all  events,  by  promptly  dis- 
avowing the  act  of  Commodore  Wilkes, 
set  England  an  example  of  fairness  which 
she  has  been  loath  to  follow,  but  which  it 
would  have  been  folly  totally  to  disre- 
gard. Yet  it  has  been  apparent  that  the 
British  ministers  have  borne  us  no  good- 
will. Whatever  justice  has  been  done 
us  has  been  done  grudgingly, — with  the 
moroseness  of  an  enemy  who  is  compel- 
led to  yield.  While  Lord  Russell  has 
been  cautious  how  he  offended  our  Gov- 
ernment in  acts,  his  repeated  sneers  in 
Parliament,  at  dinners,  and  on  the  hust- 
ings have  exhibited  the  rancor  of  a  jeal- 
ous mind.  There  has  been  no  hearty 
will  to  do  justice,  no  word  other  than  of 
discouragement.  Even  the  amicable  as- 
surances which  customarily  pass  between 
the  statesmen  of  two  nations  seem  to  have 
been  dropped.  We  believe  that  any 
American  would  rather  bear  the  manly 
and  outspoken  denunciations  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  consistent  and  honest  in  his 
hostility,  than  the  sly,  covert  insinuations 
to  which  the  Foreign  Secretary  gives  ut- 
terance, at  the  A^ery  time  he  is  advocating 
a  favorable  course  toward  us. 

The  ministry  have  constantly  been  met 
with  the  fact  that  our  Government  has 
assumed  throughout  that  the  Union  was 
to  be  preserved,  and  both  the  act  and  the 
possibility  of  secession  forever  crushed. 
They  cannot  have  failed  to  observe,  that, 
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while  the  inevitable  fortune  of  war  has  at 
times  brought  momentary  depression  to 
our  arms,  the  field  of  the  Rebellion  has 
steadily  contracted,  —  that  those  great 
conflicts  which  have  seemed  drawn  games 
have  contributed  in  every  instance  to  the 
general  end, — that  repulse  has  been  in- 
variably followed  by  overbalancing  suc- 
cess. They  must  have  been  aware  that 
the  contrast  between  the  feeling  of  the 
North  and  that  of  the  South  has  tended 
to  foreshadow  the  issue.  Upon  grounds 
of  political  economy,  a  life-long  study  to 
them,  they  must  have  viewed  with  vast 
suspicion  the  ability  of  a  people  to  at- 
tain independence,  who  are  trammelled 
by  a  blockade  which  they  are  themselves 
fain  to  acknowledge  effectual,  prevented 
from  the  usual  methods  of  subsistence 
by  inferiority  of  population,  and  under 
dreadful  apprehensions  from  the  exist- 
ence in  their  midst  of  millions  of  mal- 
content slaves.  They  have  not  needed 
a  subtle  knowledge  of  political  philoso- 
phy to  teach  them  that  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war  the  Federal  idea  has  re- 
ceived new  strength,  which  its  success 
will  make  permanent,  and  which  only 
total  failure  can  diminish.  Their  favor- 
ite doctrine,  that  governments  within  a 
government  cannot  exist,  and  that  our 
Constitution  is  weakened  by  the  acces- 
sion of  every  new  State  and  the  rise  of 
every  new  disagreement,  is  meeting  its 
refutation  every  day.  A  concentration  of 
extraordinary  power  at  the  centre  does 
not  seem  to  shatter  every  bond  of  union, 
as  they  have  predicted, —  and  the  States 
hold  together  and  work  together  with 
amazing  zeal  for  so  feeble  a  tie  as  that 
they  have  represented.  In  their  inter- 
course with  our  Government,  they  have 
illustrated  the  effect  which  events  have 
had  on  their  policy. 

The  course  pursued  by  our  Government 
seems  to  us  to  present  a  favorable  con- 
trast to  that  pursued  by  Great  Britain. 
The  United  States  has  always  manifest- 
ed an  anxiety  to  preserve  amity.  But 
the  effort  to  preserve  amity  has  been  dig- 
nified. We  have  claimed  to  be  treated 
as  a  friendly  sovereign  State.     We  have 
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Tirged  that  the  "war  should  be  regarded 
by  foreign  powers  as  the  rightful  exer- 
cise of  a  complete  nationality  to  sup- 
press insun'ection.  That  the  insurgents 
should  be  put  upon  a  par  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  they  should  enjoy  the  ben- 
efits of  an  established  system,  that  they 
should  have  every  right  and  every  im- 
munity as  if  the  quarrel  were  between 
equal  powers,  has  seemed  to  us  a  fallacy 
tinctured  with  deep  prejudice.  That 
feeling  has  been  courteously,  but  firmly 
represented  by  our  ministers.  Since  it 
pleased  the  European  courts  to  proclaim 
their  neutrality,  we  have  borne  the  in- 
justice temperately,  and  have  confined 
our  demands  to  our  rights  under "  that 
status.  When  the  conduct  of  Great  Brit- 
ain has  been  of  so  irritating  a  nature  as 
to  produce  universal  indignation  through- 
out the  community,  our  statesmen  have 
moderated  the  popular  anger,  and  have 
remonstrated  patiently  as  well  as  firmly. 
They  have  discerned  more  accurately 
than  the  multitude  could  do  the  evils  of 
a  twofold  war,  and  yet  have  not  avoid- 
ed the  danger,  when  to  avoid  it  would 
have  been  disgraceful.  AVhatever  may 
be  the  opinion  of  any  as  to  Mr.  Seward's 
political  career,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  as  Secretary  of  State  he  has  accom- 
plished the  better  thought  of  the  nation. 
In  his  hands  our  foreign  relations  have 
been  administered  with  prudence,  with 
minute  attention,  and  with  great  digni- 
ty. He  has  constantly  maintained  the 
idea  of  our  national  integrity,  the  full  ex- 
pectation of  our  final  success,  the  contin- 
ued efficacy  of  the  Federal  system,  and 
our  right  to  be  considered  none  the  less  a 
compact  nationality  because  the  insurrec- 
tion has  taken  the  form  of  State  secession. 
Our  diplomatic  intercourse  has  been  con- 
fined to  strictly  diplomatic  etiquette.  Xo 
attempt  has  been  made  to  justify,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  foreign  courts,  either  the 
origin  of  the  war,  or  the  modes  which 
have  been  adopted  in  its  prosecution.  It 
has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  retali- 
ate upon  the  Confederate  agents  who  fill 
Europe  with  their  tale  of  woe,  by  retort- 
ing upon  them  a  reference  to  the  unchris- 


tian practices  of  their  soldiery.  There 
has  been  no  appeal  to  the  moral  sympa- 
thies of  the  Old  World,  by  harping  up- 
on the  enormities  of  slavery,  and  by  an- 
nouncing a  ci'usade  against  it.  Foreign 
communities  have  been  left  to  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  information,  to  the  press 
and  the  accounts  of  American  and  Eu- 
ropean orators,  for  the  events  which 
have  been  passing.  It  has  contented  us 
to  let  the  record  speak  for  itself,  to  attach 
infamy  where  it  is  due,  to  extort  praise 
where  praise  is  merited.  We  have  not 
shown  an  ungenerous  exultation  at  the 
embroilments  of  European  politics,  as  di- 
verting the  hostile  attention  of  enemies 
from  our  own  affairs.  "  We  are  content," 
says  Mr.  Seward,  in  a  despatch  to  Mr. 
Adams,  "  to  rely  upon  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  and  our  own  resources  and  ability 
to  maintain  it."  We  have  not  sought  the 
aid  of  any  power ;  we  have  only  desired 
to  sustain  our  admitted  rights,  and  to  be 
fi'ee  from  external  interference. 

It  is  surprising  that  Earl  Russell  should 
intimate  his  dissatisfaction  that  we  have 
been  less  quick  to  offence  from  France 
than  fr-om  England.  The  reason  why  we 
should  not,  in  his  opinion,  feel  so  is  the 
very  reason  why  we  should.  He  thinks, 
because  our  relations  have  been  more  in- 
timate with  England,  because  we  speak 
the  same  language  and  inherit  the  same 
Anglo-Saxon  genius,  that  therefore  we 
should  be  more  patient  with  her.  But 
these  circumstances  seem  to  us  to  aggra- 
vate the  treatment  we  have  received  at 
her  hands.  It  has  appeared  to  us  unnat- 
ural that  a  nation  so  identified  with  us 
should  mistrust  us,  and  embrace  every  oc- 
casion to  slight  us  where  they  could  safe- 
ly do  so.  The  closer  the  tie,  the  deeper 
the  wound.  Besides,  despite  the  common 
ground  upon  which  England  and  Amer- 
ica have  stood,  the  past  bequeaths  us  lit- 
tle grudge  against  France,  much  against 
England.  France  was  the  patron,  Eng- 
land the  bitter  enemy,  of  our  national  in- 
fancy. Our  arms  have  never  closed  with 
those  of  France  ;  we  have  fought  Eng- 
land twice,  and  virulently.  Our  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  England  has  been 
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a  series  of  misunderstandiugs  ;  that  witli 
France  has  been,  in  general,  harmonious. 
In  later  times,  French  essayists  and  jour- 
nalists have  been  tolerant  of  our  faults, 
and  eloquent  over  our  virtues  ;  and  not 
a  little  good  feeling  has  been  produced 
among  our  educated  classes  by  the  fair- 
ness and  acuteness  -with  which  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  Frenchmen,  De 
Tocqueville,  has  considered  our  institu- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
press  and  the  English  Parliament  have 
been  outspoken  in  their  contempt  of 
America ;  and-  the  offence  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  peculiarly  insulting  terms 
in  which  the  feeling  has  been  express- 
ed. Such  facts  cannot  but  intensify  our 
chagrin  at  finding  that  power  which  we 
had  always  regarded  as  our  companion  in 
the  march  of  modern  progress  ill-dispos- 
ed to  sympathy  now  in  the  time  of  our 
trouble. 

]\Ir.  Seward  has  well  expressed  our  atti- 
tude towards  England  in  a  few  words  :  — 
"  The  whole  case  may  be  summed  up  in 
this.  The  United  States  claim,  and  they 
must  continually  claim,  that  in  this  war 
they  ai-e  a  whole  sovereign  nation,  and 
entitled  to  the  same  respect,  as  such, 
that  they  accord  to  Great  Britain.  Great 
Britain  does  not  treat  them  as  such  a 
sovereign,  and  hence  all  the  evils  that 
disturb  their  intercourse  and  endanger 
their  friendship.  Great  Britain  justifies 
her  course,  and  perseveres.  The  United 
States  do  not  admit  the  justification,  and 
so  they  are  obliged  to  complain  and  stand 
upon  their  guard.  Those  in  either  coun- 
try who  desire  to  see  the  two  nations  re- 
main in  this  relation  are  not  well-advised 
friends  of  either  of  them." 

Our  relations  with  France  during  the 
war  have  not  been  dissimilar  to  those  with 
England,  but  have  been  less  grating  and 
more  courteous.  The  same  difficulties 
in  regard  to  neutral  rights  have  arisen  ; 
and  the  Imperial  cabinet  have  seemed 
throughout  favorable  to  the  South.  But 
the  popular  feeling,  as  far  as  it  is  patent, 
is  decidedly  more  favorable  to  us  than 
that  of  England  ;  whatever  has  been  said 
against  us  has  been  said  considerately 


and  temperately  ;  and  there  has  been  at 
no  period  any  imminent  danger  of  war. 
The  design  of  Napoleon  to  mediate  was 
interpreted  by  the  community  as  hostile 
and  aggressive  in  its  object.  The  Presi- 
dent, we  think  justly,  took  what  appears 
a  more  simple  view,  —  that  the  Emperor 
miscalculated  the  actual  condition  of  the 
country,  and  a  mistaken  desire  to  advise 
induced  him  to  take  the  course  he  did. 
But  those  who  know  France  best  tell  us 
that  the  Imperial  opinion  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  index  of  the  popular  opinion,  on 
any  subject ;  and  every  evidence  indu- 
ces the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  strong 
undercurrent  of  sympathy  for  America 
throughout  France. 

Of  all  the  foreign  powers,  Russia  has 
been  the  only  one  which  has  given  us 
cordial,  unstinted  encouragement.  The 
sovereign,  the  most  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened Czar  who  ever  ascended  the  Musco- 
vite throne,  has  expressed  himself  again 
and  again  the  constant  friend  of  the  Un- 
ion. It  is  agreeable  to  reflect  that  that 
vast  empire,  now  far  on  its  way  to  a  lib- 
eral constitution,  and  hastened,  instead  of 
retarded  by  its  august  head,  should  lend 
the  moral  force  of  its  unqualified  good-will 
to  the  cause  of  American  liberty.  The  no- 
ble words  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  to  our 
envoy  will  be  grateful  to  every  loyal 
American  heart :  —  "  We  desire  above  all 
things  the  maintenance  of  the  American 
Union,  as  one  indivisible  nation.  Russia 
has  declared  her  position,  and  will  main- 
tain it.  There  will  be  proposals  for  In- 
tervention. Russia  will  refuse  any  invi- 
tation of  the  kind.  She  will  occupy  the 
same  ground  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle.  You  may  rely  upon  it,  she  will 
not  change." 

Our  relations  with  other  nations  have 
not  been  important,  and  are  quite  similar 
to  those  with  England  and  France.  But, 
generally,  the  belief  and  hope  in  the  final 
success  of  the  Union  have  been  steadily 
strengthening  throughout  Europe.  The 
ideaof  our  centralization  has  become  more 
vivid ;  and  far  juster  estimates  of  our  char- 
acter and  institutions  have  been  formed. 
When  the  war  shall  have  been  bi'ought 
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to  a  successful  issue,  we  sliall  have  af- 
forded a  noble  proof  of  the  full  efficien- 
cy of  a  republican  system  over  an  in- 
telligent people.  Our  own  sinews  will 
be  compact,  and  our  spirit  will  be  infus- 
ed into  the  aspirations  of  distant  peoples. 
It  may  not  be  presumptuous  to  feel  that 
our  efforts  are  not  for  ourselves  alone, 
but  that  they  tell  upon  the  fate  of  the 
earnest  and  hopeful  millions  wlio  are 
striving  for  disenthralment  in  the  Old 
World.  Let  us,  then,  expand  our  just 
ambition  beyond  the  object  of  our  na- 
tional integrity ;  let  us  embrace  within 
our  own  hopes  the  dawning  fortunes  of 
a  fi-ee  Italy  and  a  free  Hungary,  of  Po- 
land liberated,  of  Greece  regenerated. 
While   nerving   ourselves   for   the   final 


struggle,  let  the  sublime  thought  that  our 
success  will  reach  in  its  vast  results  the 
limits  of  the  Christian  world  bring  us  re- 
doubled strength.  For  if  we  should  fall, 
the  thrones  of  despots  are  fixed  for  cen- 
turies ;  if  we  triumph,  in  due  time  they 
will  vanish  and  crumble  to  the  dust. 
Those  sovereigns  who  are  wise  will  ap- 
pear in  the  van,  leading  their  people  to 
the  blessings  of  the  liberty  they  have  so 
long  yearned  for  ;  those  who  throw  them- 
selves in  the  way  will  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  resistless  tide.  To  such  an  end 
we  fight,  and  suffer,  and  wait ;  the  great- 
er the  stake,  the  more  fearful  the  ordeal ; 
but  Providence  smiles  upon  those  whose 
aim  is  freedom,  and  through  danger  guides 
to  consummation. 
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The  Roman  and  the  Teuton:  A  Series  of 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  By  Charles  Kings- 
let,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Modern  His- 
tory. Cambridge  and  London  :  Macmil- 
lan  &  Co. 

Mr.  Kingslet  is  a  vivid  and  entertaining 
mediator  between  Carlyle  and  common- 
place. In  his  younger  days  and  writings 
he  mediated  between  his  master  and  com- 
monplace radicalism,  —  representing  the 
great  Scot's  antagonism  to  existing  insti- 
tutions, his  sympathy  with  man  as  man, 
and  his  hope  of  a  more  human  society, 
but  representing  it  with  sufficient  admix- 
ture of  vague  fancy.  Chartist  catchword, 
weak  passionateness,  and  spasmodic  au- 
dacity, based,  as  such  ever  is,  on  moral 
cowardice.  Of  late  he  has  gone  to  the 
other  side  of  liis  master,  and  now  mediates 
between  him  and  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
and  the  Hanover  family,  —  representing 
Carlyle's  passionate  craving  for  superemi- 
nent  persons,  his  passionate  abhorrence  of 
democracy,  his  admiration  of  strong  char- 
acter, his  disposition  to  work  from  his- 
torical bases  rather  than  fi:om   absolute 


principles,  but  representing  them  at  once 
with  a  prudence  of  common  sense  and 
a  prudence  of  self-seeking  and  timidity 
which  are  alike  foreign  to  his  master's 
spirit. 

We  prefer  the  second  phase  of  the  man. 
It  belongs  more  properly  to  him.  He  is 
ambitious  ;  and  the  role  which  he  first  as- 
sumed is  one  which  ambition  can  only 
spoil.  He  has  but  a  weak  faith  in  princi- 
ples, and  flinches  and  flies  off  to  "Prester 
John,"  or  somewhere  into  the  clouds, 
when  at  last  principle  and  sentiment  must 
either  fly  off  or  fairly  take  the  stubborn 
British  tanrus  by  the  horns.  And  in 
truth,  his  early  creed  was  in  part  merely 
passionate  and  foolish,  and  with  courage 
and  disinterestedness  to  do  more  he  would 
have  professed  less.  His  present  position 
is  better, — that  is,  sounder  and  sincerer. 
Better  for  him,  because  more  limited  and 
British,  leaving  him  room  still  to  toil  at 
good  work,  and  not  calling  upon  him  to 
break  witli  Church  and  State,  which  he 
really  has  not  the  heart  to  do.  As  head 
of  the  hierarchy  of  beadles,  he  is  an  ef- 
fective and  even  admirable  man,  pious, 
zealous,  and  reformatory ;  but  institutions 
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farm  -  practice  over  all  the  fields  below 
me  rests  upon  the  cumulated  authorship 
of  so  long  a  line  of  teachers.     Yon  open 
furrow,  over  which  the  herbage  has  clos- 
ed, carries  trace  of  the  ridging  in  the 
"  Works  and  Days  "  ;  the  brown  field  of 
half-broken  clods  is  the  fallow  (Neof)  of 
Xeuophon ;   the  drills   belong   to  Wor- 
lidge  ;  their  culture  with  the  horse  -  hoe 
is  at  the  order  of  Master  TuU.     Young 
and  Cobbett   are   full  of  their  sugges- 
tions ;  Lancelot  Brown  has  ordered  away 
a  great  straggling  hedge -row;  and  Sir 
Uvedale  Price  has  urged  me  to  spare  a 
hoary  maple  which  lords  it  over  a  half- 
acre  of  flat  land.      Cato  gives   orders 
for  the  asparagus,  and  Switzer  for  the 
hot-beds.     Crescenzi  directs  the  waUing, 
and   Smith  of  Deanston  the  ploughing. 
Burns  embalms  all  my  field-mice,  and 
Cowper  drapes  an  urn  for  me  in  a  tan- 
gled wilderness.    Knight  names  my  cher- 
ries, and  Walton,  the  kind  master,  goes 
with  me  over  the  hill  to  a  wee  brook  that 
bounds  down  under  hemlocks  and  soft 
maples,  for  "  a  contemplative  man's  rec- 
reation."    Davy  long  ago  caught  all  the 
fermentation  of  my  manure  -  heap  in  his 
retort,  and  Thomson  painted  for  me  the 
scene  which  is  under  my  window  to-day. 
Mowbray  cures  the  pip  in  my  poultry', 
and  all  the  songs  of  all  the  birds  are 
caught  and  repeated  to  the  echo  in  the 
pages  of  the  poets  which  lie  here  under 
my  hand ;   through  the  prism   of  their 
verse,  Patrick  the  cattle-tender  changes 
to  a  lithe  milkmaid,   against  whose  an- 
kles the  buttercups  nod  rejoicingly,  and 
Rosamund  (which   is  the  nurse)  wakes 
all  Arden  (which  is  Edgewood)  with  a 
rich  burst  of  laughter. 

And  shall  I  not  be  grateful  to  these 
my  patrons  ?  And  shall  I  count  it  un- 
worthy to  pass  these  few  in-door  hours 
of  rain  in  the  emblazonment  of  their 
titles  ? 

Nor  must  I  forget  here  to  express  my 


indebtedness  to  those  kind  friends  who 
have  from  time  to  time  favored  me  with 
suggestions  or  corrections,  in  the  course 
of  these  papers,  and  to  those  others — not 
a  few— who  have  lent  me  rare  old  books 
of  husbandry,  which  are  not  easily  laid 
hold  of 

I  have  discussed  no  works  of  living  au- 
thors, whether  of  practical  or  pastoral  in- 
tent :  at  some  future  day  I  may  possibly 
pay  my  compliments  to  them.  Mean- 
time I  cannot  help  interpolating  in  the 
interest  of  my  readers  a  little  fragment 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  within  the 
year  by  the  lamented  Hawthorne :  —  "I 
remember  long  ago  your  speaking  pro- 
spectively of  a  farm ;  but  I  never  dream- 
ed of  your  being  really  much  more  of  a 
farmer  than  myself,  whose  efforts  in  that 
line  only  make  me  the  father  of  a  prog- 
eny of  weeds  in  a  garden-patch.  I  have 
about  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  seven- 
teen of  which  are  a  hill  of  sand  and 
gravel,  wooded  with  birches,  locusts,  and 
pitch-pines,  and  apparently  incapable  of 
any  other  growth ;  so  that  I  have  great 
comfort  in  that  part  of  my  territory.  The 
other  eight  acres  are  said  to  be  the  best 
land  in  Concord,  and  they  have  made 
me  miserable,  and  would  soon  have  ruin- 
ed me,  if  I  had  not  determined  never- 
more to  attempt  raising  anything  from 
them.  So  there  they  lie  along  the  road- 
side, within  their  broken  fence,  an  eye- 
sore to  me,  and  a  laughing-stock  to  all 
the  neighbors.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
difficulty  of  transportation  by  express  or 
otherwise,  I  would  thankfully  give  you 
those  eight  acres." 

And  now  the  fine,  nervous  hand,  which 
wrought  with  such  strange  power  and 
beauty,  is  stilled  forever !  The  eight 
acres  can  well  lie  neglected ;  for  upon  a 
broader  field,  as  large  as  humanity,  and 
at  the  hands  of  thousands  of  reapers 
who  v/orked  for  love,  he  has  gathered  in 
a  oTeat  harvest  of  immoi-telles. 
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REGULAR  AND^  VOLUNTEER   OFFICERS 


It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  much  the 
present  war  has  done  towards  effacing 
the  traditional  jealousy  between  regular 
ofBcers  and  volunteers.  The  two  classes 
have  been  so  thoroughly  intermingled,  on 
staff- duties  and  in  the  field,  —  so  many 
regular  officers  now  hold  in  the  volun- 
teer service  a  rank  higher  than  their  per- 
manent standing,  —  the  whole  previous 
miUtary  experience  of  most  regulars  was 
so.trifling,  compared  with  that  which  they 
and  the  volunteers  have  now  shared  in 
common, — and  so  many  young  men  have 
lately  been  appointed  to  commissions,  in 
both  branches,  not  only  without  a  West- 
Point  education,  but  with  almost  none 
at  all, — that  it  really  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  much  feeling  of  conscious  sepa- 
ration left.  For  treating  the  two  as  an- 
tagonistic the  time  has  clearly  gone  by. 
For  judiciously  weighing  their  respective 
services  in  the  field  the  epoch  has  not 
come,  since  the  reign  of  history  begins 
only  when  that  of  telegrams  and  special 
correspondents  has  ended.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  limit  the  comparison,  as  yet, 
to  that  minor  routine  of  military  duty  up- 
on which  the  daily  existence  of  an  army 
depends,  and  of  which  the  great  deeds  of 
daring  are  merely  exciting  episodes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  be- 
fore the  distinction  was  thus  partially  ef- 
faced, the  comparison  involved  very  dif- 
ferent elements.  In  our  general  military 
inexperience,  the  majority  were  not  dis- 
posed to  underrate  the  value  of  specific 
professional  training.  Education  holds 
in  this  country  much  of  the  prestige  held 
by  hereditary  rank  in  Europe,  modified 
only  by  the  condition  that  the  possessor 
shall  take  no  undue  airs  upon  himself. 
Even  then  the  penalty  consists  only  in  a 
few  outbreaks  of  superficial  jealousy,  and 
the  substantial  respect  for  any  real  ac- 
quirements remains  the  same.  So  there 
was  a  time  when  the  faintest  aroma  of 
West  Point  lent  a  charm  to  the  most 
unattractive  candidate  for  a  commission. 


Any  Governor  felt  a  certain  relief  in  in- 
trusting a  regiment  to  any  man  who  had 
ever  eaten  clandestine  oysters  at  Benny 
Haven's,  or  had  once  heard  the  whiz  of 
an  Indian  arrow  on  the  frontier,  however 
mediocre  might  have  been  all  his  other 
claims  to  confidence.  If  he  failed,  the 
regular  army  might  bear  the  shame  ;  if 
he  succeeded,  to  the  State-House  be  the 
glory. 

Yet  there  was  always  another  party  of 
critics,  not  less  intelligent,  who  in-ged  the 
value  of  general  preparations  for  any  duty, 
as  compared  with  special, — who  held  that 
it  was  always  easier  for  a  man  of  brains 
to  acquire  technical  skill  than  for  a  person 
of  mere  technicality  to  superadd  brains, 
and  that  the  antecedents  of  a  frontier  lieu- 
tenant were,  on  the  whole,  a  poorer  train- 
ing for  large  responsibilities  than  those 
of  many  a  civilian,  who  had  lived  in  the 
midst  of  men,  though  out  of  uniform.  Let 
us  have  a  fair  statement  of  this  position, 
for  It  was  very  sincere  and  had  much 
temporary  influence.  The  main  thing, 
it  was  argued,  was  the  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  and  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
mankind  in  masses, — the  very  thing  from 
which  the  younger  regular  officers  at 
least  had  been  rigidly  excluded.  From 
a  monastic  life  at  West  Point  they  had 
usually  been  transferred  to  a  yet  more 
isolated  condition,  in  some  obscure  out- 
post, —or  if  otherwise,  then  they  had  seen 
no  service  at  all,  and  were  mere  clerks 
in  shoulder-straps.  But  a  lawyer  who 
could  manoeuvre  fifty  witnesses  as  if  they 
were  one,  —  a  teacher  used  to  govej-ning 
young  men  by  the  hundred,  —  an  orator 
trained  to  sway  thousands,  —  a  master- 
mechanic, —  a  railway-superintendent, — 
a  factory  -  agent,  —  a  broker  who  could 
harness  Wall  Street  and  drive  it,  —  a  fi- 
nancier who  could  rule  a  sovereign  State 
with  a  rod  of  (railway)  iron,  —  such  men 
as  these,  it  was  plausibly  reasoned,  could 
give  an  average  army-officer  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  special  training,  at  the 
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start,  and  yet  beat  him  at  his  own  trade 
in  a  year. 

These  theories  were  naturally  strength- 
ened, moreover,  by  oceasional  instances 
of  conspicuous  failure,  when  volunteer 
troops  were  intrusted  to  regular  officers. 
These  disappointments  could  usually  be 
traced  to  very  plain  causes.  The  men 
selected  were  sometimes  men  whose  West- 
Point  career  would  hardly  bear  minute 
investigation,  —  or  who  had  in  civil  pur- 
suits forgotten  all  they  had  learned  at 
the  Academy,  except  self-  esteem,  —  or 
who  had  been  confined  to  the  duties  of 
some  special  department,  as  quartermas- 
ters or  paymasters,  and  were  really  fit- 
ted for  nothing  else, — or  who  had  served 
their  country  by  resigning  their  commis- 
sions, if  not  by  holding  them,  —  or  who 
had  contrived,  first  or  last,  to  lose  hope- 
lessly their  tempers  or  their  digestions, 
or  their  faith,  hope,  and  charitj^  Be- 
yond all  this  lay  the  trouble,  that  the 
best  regular  officer  fi'om  the  very  fact 
of  his  superior  training  was  puzzled  to 
know  how  much  to  demand  of  volunteer 
troops,  or  what  standard  to  enforce  upon 
them.  It  was  a  problem  in  the  Differen- 
tial Calculus,  with  the  Army  Regulations 
for  a  constant,  and  a  raw  volunteer  regi- 
ment for  a  variable,  and  not  a  formula 
in  Davies  which  suited  the  purpose.  Un- 
fortunately, these  perplexities  were  quite 
as  apt  to  end  in  relaxation  as  in  rigor, 
so  that  the  regiments  thus  commanded 
sometimes  slid  into  a  looseness  of  which 
a  resolute  volunteer  officer  would  have 
been  ashamed. 

These  were  among  the  earlier  results. 
Against  them  was  to  be  set  the  fact,  that, 
on  the  whole,  no  regiments  in  the  field 
made  progress  so  rapid,  or  held  their  own 
so  well,  as  those  placed  under  regular  of- 
ficers. And  now  that  three  years  have 
abolished  many  surmises,  and  turned  ma- 
ny others  into  established  facts,  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  total  value  of  the  pro- 
fessional training  has  proved  far  greater, 
and  that  of  the  general  preparation  far 
less,  than  mariy  intelligent  observers  pre- 
dicted. The  relation  between  officer  and 
soldier  is  something  so  different  in  kind 


from  anything  -which  civil  life  has  to  ofier, 
that  it  has  proved  almost  impossible  to 
transfer  methods  or  maxims  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  If  a  regiment  is  merely  a 
caucus,  and  the  colonel  the  chairman,  — 
or  merely  a  fire-company,  and  the  colonel 
the  foreman, — or  merely  a  prayer-meet- 
ing, and  the  colonel  the  moderator,— or 
merely  a  bar-room,  and  the  colonel  the 
landlord, —then  the  failure  of  the  whole 
thing'  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  War  is 
not  the  highest  of  human  pursuits,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  an  army  comes  very  near  to 
being  the  completest  of  human  organi- 
zations, and  he  alone  succeeds  in  it  who 
readily  accepts  its  inevitable  laws,  and 
applies  them.  An  army  is  an  aristocracy, 
on  a  three-years'  lease,  supposing  that  the 
period  of  enlistment.  No  mortal  skill  can 
make  military  power  effective  on  demo- 
cratic principles.  A  democratic  people 
can  perhaps  cany  on  a  war  longer  and 
better  than  any  other ;  because  no  other 
can  so  well  comprehend  the  object,  raise 
the  means,  or  bear  the  sacrifices.  But 
these  sacrifices  include  the  surrender,  for 
the  time  being,  of  the  essential  principle 
of  the  government.  Personal  indepen- 
dence in  the  soldier,  like  personal  liberty 
in  the  civilian,  must  be  waived  for  the 
preservation  of  the  nation.  With  ship- 
wreck staring  men  in  the  face,  the  choice 
lies  between  despotism  and  anarchy,  trust- 
ing to  the  common  sense  of  those  con- 
cerned, when  the  danger  is  over,  to  re- 
vert to  the  old  safeguards.  It  is  precise- 
ly ^because  democracy  is  an  advanced 
stage  in  human  society,  that  war,  which 
belongs  to  a  less  advanced  stage,  is  pecu- 
liarly inconsistent  with  its  habits.  Thus 
the  undemocratic  character,  so  often  la- 
mented in  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  is 
in  reality  their  strong  point.  Granted 
that  they  are  no  moi'e  appropriate  to  our 
stage  of  society  than  are  revolvers  and 
bowie-knives,  that  is  precisely  what  makes 
them  all  serviceable  in  time  of  war.  War 
being  exceptional,  the  institutions  which 
train  its  officers  must  be  exceptional  hke- 
wise. 

The  first  essential  for  military  author- 
ity lies  in  the  power  of  command,  —  a 
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power  wliicli  it  is  useless  to  analyze,  for 
it  is  felt  instinctively,  and  it  is  seen  in  its 
results.  It  is  hardly  too  mucli  to  say, 
that,  in  military  service,  if  one  has  this 
power,  all  else  becomes  secondary ;  and 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  without  it 
all  other  gifts  are  useless.  Now  for  the 
exercise  of  power  there  is  no  preparation 
like  power,  and  nowhere  is  this  prepara- 
tion to  be  found,  in  this  community,  ex- 
cept in  regular  army-training.  Nothing 
but  great  personal  qualities  can  give  a 
man  by  nature  what  is  easily  acquired 
by  young  men  of  very  average  ability 
who  are  systematically  trained  to  com- 
mand. 

The  criticism  habitually  made  upon 
our  army  by  foreign  observers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  continues  still  to 
be  made,  though  in  a  rather  less  degree, 
—  that  the  soldiers  are  relatively  supe- 
rior to  the  officers,  so  that  the  officers 
lead,  perhaps,  but  do  not  command  them. 
The  reason  is  plain.  Three  years  are 
not  long  enough  to  overcome  the  settled 
habits  of  twenty  years.  The  weak  point 
of  our  volunteer  service  invariably  lies 
here,  that  the  soldier,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  utterly  detests  being  command- 
ed, while  the  officer,  in  his  turn,  equal- 
ly shrinks  from  commanding.  War,  to 
both,  is  an  episode  in  life,  not  a  pro- 
fession, and  therefore  military  subordi- 
nation, which  needs  for  its  efficiency  to 
be  fixed  and  absolute,  is,  by  common 
consent,  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
white  American  soldier,  being,  doubt- 
less, the  most  Intelligent  in  the  world,  is 
more  ready  than  any  other  to  comply 
with  a  reasonable  order,  but  he  does  it 
because  it  is  reasonable,  not  because  it 
is  an  order.  With  advancing  experience 
his  compliance  increases,  but  it  is  still 
because  he  better  and  better  compre- 
hends the  reason.  Give  him  an  order 
that  looks  utterly  unreasonable,  —  and 
this  is  sometimes  necessary, — or  give  him 
one  which  looks  trifling,  under  which 
head  all  sanitary  precautions  are  yet 
too  apt  to  rank,  and  you  may,  perhaps, 
find  that  you  still  have  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent citizen  to  deal  with,  not  a  sol- 


dier. Implicit  obedience  must  be  ad- 
mitted still  to  be  a  rare  quality  in  our 
army;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  it.  In 
many  cases  there  is  really  no  more  dif- 
ference between  officers  and  men,  in  ed- 
ucation or  in  breeding,  than  if  the  one 
class  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the  other ; 
all  are  from  the  same  neighborhood,  all 
will  return  to  the  same  civil  pursuits  side 
by  side  ;  every  officer  knows  that  in  a  lit- 
tle while  each  soldier  will  again  become 
his  client  or  his  customer,  his  constituent 
or  his  rival.  Shall  he  risk  offending  him 
for  life  in  order  to  carry  out  some  hobby 
of  stricter  disciphne  ?  If  this  difficulty 
exist  in  the  case  of  commissioned  officers, 
it  is  still  more  the  case  with  the  non-com- 
missioned, those  essential  intermediate 
links  in  the  chain  of  authority.  Hence 
the  discipline  of  our  soldiers  has  been 
generally  that  of  a  town-meeting  or  of  an 
engine-company,  rather  than  that  of  an 
army ;  and  it  shows  the  extraordinary 
quality  of  the  individual  men,  that  so 
much  has  been  accomplished  with  such 
a  formidable  defect  in  the  organization. 
Even  granting  that  there  has  been  a 
great  and  constant  improvement,  the 
evil  is  still  vast  enough.  And  every 
young  man  trained  at  West  Point  enters 
the  service  with  at  least  this  advantage, 
that  he  has  been  brought  up  to  command, 
and  has  not  that  task  to  learn. 

He  has  this  further  advantage,  that  he 
is  brought  up  with  some  respect  for  the 
army-organization  as  it  is,  with  its  exist- 
ing rules,  methods,  and  proprieties,  and 
is  not,  like  the  newly  commissioned  ci- 
vilian, disposed  in  his  secret  soul  to  set 
aside  all  its  proprieties  as  mere  "  pipe- 
clay," its  methods  as  "  old  -  fogyism," 
and  its  rules  as  "red-tape."  How 
many  good  volunteer  officers  will  admit, 
if  they  speak  candidly,  that  on  entering 
the  service  they  half  believed  the  "  Ar- 
my Regulations "  to  be  a  mass  of  old- 
time  rubbish,  wlilch  they  would  gladly 
reedit,  under  contract,  with  immense  im- 
provements, in  a  month  or  two,  —  and 
that  they  finally  left  the  service  with  the 
conviction  that  the  same  book  was  a  mine 
of  wisdom,  as  yet  but  half  explored ! 
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Certainly,  when  one  thinks  for  what  a 
handful  of  an  army  our  present  milita- 
ry system  was  devised,  and  with  what 
an  admirable  elasticity  it  has  borne  this 
sudden  and  stupendous  expansion,  it  must 
be  admitted  to  have  most  admirably  stood 
the  test.  Of  course,  there  has  been  much 
amendment  and  alteration  needed,  nor 
is  the  work  done  yet ;  but  it  has  mainly 
touched  the  details,  not  the  general  prin- 
ciples. The  system  is  wonderfully  com- 
plete for  its  own  ends,  and  the  more  one 
studies  it  the  less  one  sneers.  Many  a 
form  which  at  first  seems  to  the  volun- 
teer officer  merely  cumbrous  and  trivial 
he  learns  to  prize  at  last  as  almost  es- 
sential to  good  discipline  ;  he  seldom  at- 
tempts a  short  cut  without  finding  it  the 
longest  way,  and  rarely  enters  on  that 
heroic  measure  of  cutting  red-tape  with- 
out finding  at  last  that  he  has  entangled 
his  own  fingers  in  the  process. 

More  thorough  training  tells  in  anoth- 
er way.  It  is  hard  to  appreciate,  with- 
out the  actual  experience,  how  much  of 
military  life  is  a  matter  of  mere  detail. 
The  maiden  at  home  fancies  her  lover 
charging  at  the  head  of  his  company, 
when  in  reality  he  is  at  that  precise  mo- 
ment endeavoring  to  convince  his  com- 
pany-cooks that  salt -junk  needs  five 
hours'  boiling,  or  is  anxiously  deciding 
which  pair  of  worn-out  trousers  shall  be 
ejected  from  a  drummer-boy's  knapsack. 
Courage  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  quality  in 
a  soldier,  and  luckily  not  often  wanting  ; 
but,  in  the  long  run,  courage  depends 
largely  on  the  haversack.  Men  are  nat- 
urally brave,  and  when  the  crisis  comes, 
almost  all  men  will  fight  well,  if  well  com- 
manded. As  Sir  Philip  Sidney  said,  an 
army  of  stags  led  by  a  lion  is  more  for- 
midable than  an  army  of  lions  led  by  a 
stag.  Courage  is  cheap ;  the  main  duty 
of  an  officer  is  to  take  good  care  of  his 
men,  so  that  every  one  of  them  shall  be 
ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  for  any  rea- 
sonable demand.  A  soldier's  life  usually 
implies  weeks  and  months  of  waiting, 
and  then  one  glorious  hour;  and  if  the 
interval  of  leisure  has  been  wasted,  there 
is  nothing  but  a  wasted  heroism  at  the 


end,  and  perhaps  not  even  that.  The 
penalty  for  misused  weeks,  the  reward 
for  laborious  months,  may  be  determined 
within  ten  minutes.  Without  discipline 
an  army  is  a  mob,  and  the  larger  the 
worse  ;  without  rations  the  men  are  emp- 
ty uniforms ;  without  ammunition  they 
might  as  well  have  no  guns ;  without 
shoes  they  might  almost  as  well  have  no 
legs.  And  it  is  in  the  practical  appre- 
ciation of  all  these  matters  that  the  supe- 
riority of  the  regular  officer  is  apt  to  be 
shown. 

Almost  any  honest  volunteer  officer 
will  admit,  that,  although  the  tactics  were 
easily  learned,  yet,  in  dealing  with  all  oth- 
er practical  details  of  army-life,  he  was 
obliged  to  gain  his  knowledge  through 
many  blunders.  There  were  a  thousand 
points  on  which  the  light  of  Nature,  even 
aided  by  "  Army  Kegulations,"  did  not 
sufficiently  instruct  him;  and  his  best  hints 
were  probably  obtained  by  frankly  con- 
sulting regular  officers,  even  if  inferior 
in  rank.  The  advantage  of  a  West- 
Point  training  is  precisely  that  of  any 
other  professional  education.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  which  any  intelligent  man 
cannot  learn  for  himself  in  later  life; 
nevertheless,  the  intelligent  man  would 
have  fared  a  good  deal  better,  had  he 
learned  it  all  in  advance.  Test  it  by 
shifting  the  positions.  No  lawyer  would 
trust  his  case  to  a  West-Point  graduate, 
without  evidence  of  thorough  special  prep- 
aration. Yet  he  himself  enters  on  a  ca- 
reer equally  new  to  him,  where  his  clients 
may  be  counted  by  thousands,  and  every 
case  is  capital.  The  army  is  a  foreign 
country  to  civilians;  of  course  you  can 
learn  the  language  after  your  arrival,  but 
how  you  envy  your  companion,  who,  hav- 
ing spoken  it  from  childhood,  can  proceed 
at  once  to  matters  more  important ! 

Yet  the  great  advantage  of  the  regu- 
lar army  does  not,  after  all,  consist  mere- 
ly in  any  superiority  of  knowledge,  or 
in  the  trained  habit  of  command.  Grant- 
ing that  patience  and  labor  can  readily 
supply  these  to  the  volunteer,  the  troub- 
le remains,  that  even  in  labor  and  pa- 
tience the  regular  officer  is  apt  to  have 
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the  advantage,  by  reason  of  a  stronger 
stimulus.  The  difference  is  not  merely 
in  the  start,  but  in  the  pace.  No  man 
can  be  often  thrown  into  the  society 
of  regular  officers,  especially  among  the 
younger  ones,  without  noticing  a  high- 
er standard  of  professional  earnestness 
than  that  found  among  average  volun- 
teers ;  and  in  this  respect  a  West-Point 
training  makes  little  or  no  difference. 
The  reason  of  the  superiority  is  obvious. 
To  the  volunteer,  the  service  is  still  an  epi- 
sode ;  to  the  regular,  a  permanent  career. 
No  doubt,  if  a  man  is  thoroughly  consci- 
entious, or  thoroughly  ambitious,  or  thor- 
oughly enthusiastic,  a  temporary  pursuit 
may  prove  as  absorbing  as  if  it  -were  tak- 
en up  for  life ;  but  the  majority  of  men, 
however  well-meaning,  are  not  thorough 
at  all.  How  often  one  hears  the  apolo- 
gy made  by  volunteer  officers,  even  those 
of  high  rank, — "Military  life  is  not  my 
profession ;  I  entered  the  army  from  pa- 
triotism, willing  to  serve  my  country 
faithfully  for  three  years,  but  of  course 
not  pretending  to  perfection  in  every  triv- 
ial detail  of  a  pursuit  which  I  shall  soon 
quit  forever."  But  it  is  patriotism  to 
think  the  details  not  trivial.  If  one  gives 
one's  self  to  one's  country,  let  the  gift  be 
total  and  noble.  These  details  are  wor- 
thy to  absorb  the  whole  dally  thought, 
and  they  should  absorb  it,  until  more 
thorough  comprehension  and  more  ma- 
tured executive  power  leave  room  for 
larger  studies,  still  in  the  line  of  the 
adopted  occupation.  If  a  man  leaves 
his  office  or  his  study  to  be  a  soldier,  let 
him  be  a  soldier  in  earnest.  Let  those 
three  years  bound  the  horizon  of  his  plans, 
and  let  him  study  his  new  duty  as  if  earth 
offered  no  other  conceivable  career.  The 
scholar  must  forswear  his  pen,  the  lawyer 
his  books,  the  politician  his  arts.  An 
officer  of  whatever  rank,  who  does  not 
find  occupation  enough  for  every  day, 
amid  the  quietest  winter-quarters,  in  the 
prescribed  duties  of  his  position  and  the 
studies  to  which  they  should  lead,  is  fitted 
only  for  civil  pursuits,  and  had  better  re- 
turn to  them. 

"Without  this  thoroughness,  life  In  the 


army  affords  no  solid  contentment.  What 
is  called  military  glory  Is  a  fitful  and  un- 
certain thing.  Time  and  the  newspapers 
play  strange  tricks  with  reputations,  and 
of  a  hundred  officers  whose  names  ap- 
pear with  honor  in  this  morning's  de- 
spatches ninety  may  never  be  mention- 
ed again  till  it  is  time  to  write  their  epi- 
taphs. Who,  for  instance,  can  recite  the 
names  of  the  successive  cavalry-command- 
ers who  have  ridden  on  their  bold  forays 
through  Virginia,  since  the  war  began  ? 
All  must  give  place  to  the  latest  Kautz 
or  Sheridan,  who  has  eclipsed  without 
excelling  them  all.  Yet  each  is  as  brave 
and  as  faithful  to-day,  no  doubt,  as  when 
he  too  glittered  for  his  hour  before  all 
men's  gaze,  and  the  obscurer  duty  may 
be  the  more  substantial  honor.  So  when 
I  lift  my  eyes  to  look  on  yonder  level 
ocean-floor,  the  fitful  sunshine  now  glim- 
mers white  on  one  far-off  sail,  now  on 
another;  and  yet  I  know  that  all  can- 
vas looks  snowy  while  those  casual  rays 
are  on  it,  and  that  the  best  vessel  is  that 
which,  sunlit  or  shaded,  best  accomplish- 
es Its  destined  course.  The  officer  Is  al- 
most as  powerless  as  the  soldier  to  choose 
his  opportunity  or  his  place.  Militaiy 
glory  may  depend  on  a  thousand  things, 
— the  accident  of  local  position,  the  jeal- 
ousy of  a  rival,  the  whim  of  a  superior. 
But  the  merit  of  having  done  one's  whole 
duty  to  the  men  whose  lives  are  in  one's 
keeping,  and  to  the  nation  whose  life  is 
staked  with  theirs, — of  having  held  one's 
command  in  such  a  state,  that,  if  at  any 
given  moment  it  was  not  performing  the 
most  brilliant  achievement,  it  might  have 
been,  —  this  is  the  substantial  triumph 
which  every  faithful  officer  has  always 
within  reach. 

Now  will  any  one  but  a  newspaper 
flatterer  venture  to  say  that  this  is  the 
habitual  standard  in  our  volunteer  ser- 
vice ?  Take  as  a  test  the  manner  in 
which  official  inspections  are  usually 
regarded  by  a  regimental  commander. 
These  occasions  are  to  him  what  exami- 
nations by  the  School  Committee  are  to 
a  public-school  teacher.  He  may  either 
deprecate  and  dorlge  them,  or  he  may 
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manfully  welcome  them  as  the  very  best 
means  of  improvement  for  all  under  his 
care.  Which  is  the  more  common  view  ? 
What  sight  more  pitiable  than  to  behold 
an  officer  begging  off  from  inspection  be- 
cause he  has  just  come  in  from  picket, 
or  is  just  going  out  on  picket,  or  has 
just  removed  camp,  or  was  a  day  too  late 
with  his  last  requisition  for  cartridges  ? 
No  doubt  it  Is  a  trying  ordeal  to  have 
some  young  regular-army  lieutenant  ride 
up  to  your  tent  at  an  hour's  notice,  and 
leisurely  devote  a  day  to  probing  every 
weak  spot  in  your  command, — to  stand 
by  while  he  smells  at  every  camp-kettle, 
detects  every  delinquent  gun-sling,  fer- 
rets out  old  shoes  from  behind  the  mess- 
bunks,  spies  out  every  tent-pole  not  la- 
belled with  the  sergeant's  name,  asks  to 
see  the  cash-balance  of  each  company- 
fund,  and  perplexes  your  best  captain  on 
forming  from  two  ranks  into  one  by  the 
left  flank.  Yet  it  is  just  such  unpleasant 
processes  as  these  which  are  the  salva- 
tion of  an  army;  these  petty  mortifica- 
tions are  the  fulcrum  by  which  you  can 
lift  your  whole  regiment  to  a  first-class 
rank,  if  you  have  onlj'  the  sense  to  use 
them.  So  long  as  no  inspecting  officer 
needs  twice  to  remind  you  of  the  same 
thing,  you  have  no  need  to  blush.  But 
though  you  be  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
though  you  know  a  thousand  things  of 
which  he  is  utterly  ignorant,  yet  so  long 
as  he  can  tell  you  one  thing  which  you 
ought  to  know,  he  is  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  may  be  the  most  conceited 
little  popinjay  who  ever  strutted  in  uni- 
form ;  no  matter ;  it  is  more  for  your  in- 
terest to  learn  than  for  his  to  teach.  Let 
our  volunteer  officers,  as  a  body,  once 
resolve  to  act  on  this  principle,  and  we 
shall  have  such  an  army  as  the  world 
never  saw.  But  nothing  costs  the  na- 
tion a  price  so  fearful,  in  money  or  in 
men,  as  the  false  pride  which  shrinks 
from  these  necessary  surgical  operations, 
or  regards  the  surgeon  as  a  foe. 

It  is  not  being  an  officer  to  wear  uni- 
form for  three  years,  to  draw  one's  pay 
periodically,  and  to  acquit  one's  self  with- 
out shame  during  a  few  hours  or  days 


of  actual  battle.  Histoiy  will  never  re- 
cord what  fine  regiments  have  been  wast- 
ed and  ruined,  since  this  war  began,  by 
the  negligence  in  camp  of  commanders 
who  were  brave  as  Bayard  in  the  field. 
Unless  a  man  is  willing  to  concentrate 
his  whole  soul  upon  learning  and  per- 
forming the  humblest  as  well  as  the  most 
brilliant  functions  of  his  new  profession, 
a  true  oflicer  he  will  never  become. 
More  time  will  not  help  him ;  for  time 
seldom  does  much  for  one  who  enters, 
especially  in  middle  life,  on  an  employ- 
ment for  which  he  is  essentially  unfitted. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  the  weight  attached 
to  the  name  of  veteran,  in  military  mat- 
ters, by  persons  who  in  civil  life  are  very 
ready  to  exchange  a  veteran  doctor  or 
minister  for  his  younger  rival.  Military 
seniority,  though  the  only  practicable 
rule  of  precedence,  is  liable  to  many  no- 
torious inconveniences.  It  is  especially 
without  meaning  in  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice, where  the  Governor  of  Maine  may 
happen  to  date  a  set  of  commissions  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  and  His  Excel- 
lency of  Minnesota  may  doom  his  con- 
temporary regiment  to  life-long  subordi- 
nation by  accidentally  postponing  theirs 
to  the  second  day.  But  it  has  sufficient 
drawbacks  even  where  all  the  appoint- 
ment" pass  through  one  channel.  The  dig- 
nity it  gives  is  a  merely  chronological  dis- 
tinction,— an  oldest-inhabitant  renown, — 
much  like  the  university-degree  of  A.  M., 
which  simply  implies  that  a  man  has  got 
decently  through  college,  and  then  sur- 
vived three  years.  But  if  a  man  was 
originally  placed  in  a  position  beyond 
his  deserts,  the  mere  lapse  of  time  may 
have  only  made  him  the  more  dangerous 
charlatan.  If  he  showed  no  sign  of  mili- 
tary aptitude  in  six  months,  a  probation 
of  three  years  may  have  been  more  cost- 
ly, but  not  more  conclusive.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  each  successive  year 
of  the  war  has  seen  all  officers  more  care- 
fully selected.  If  only  because  there  has 
been  more  choice  of  material ;  so  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  temptation  in  actual 
service,  were  it  practicable,  to  become 
Scriptural  in  our  treatment,  and  put  the 
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last  first  and  the  first  last.  In  those  un- 
fortunate early  days,  when  it  seemed  to 
most  of  our  Governors  to  make  little  dif- 
ference whom  they  commissioned,  since 
all  were  alike  untried,  and  of  two  evils 
it  was  natural  to  choose  that  Avhich  would 
produce  the  moi*e  agreeable  consequences 
at  the  next  election-time,— in  those  days 
of  darkness  many  very  poor  officers  saw 
the  light.  Many  of  these  have  since 
been  hajDpily  discharged  or  judiciously 
shelved.  The  trouble  is,  that  those  who 
remain  are  among  the  senior  officers  in 
our  volunteer  ai'my,  in  their  respective 
grades.  They  command  posts,  brigades, 
divisions.  They  preside  at  court-mar- 
tials. Beneath  the  shadow  of  their  noto- 
rious incompetency  all  minor  evils  may 
lurk  undetected.  To  crown  all,  they 
are,  in  many  cases,  sincere  and  well- 
meaning  men,  utterly  obtuse  as  to  their 
own  deficiencies,  and  manifesting  (to  em- 
ploy a  witticism  coeval  with  themselves) 
all  the  Christian  virtues  except  that  of 
resignation. 

The  present  writer  has  beheld  the 
spectacle  of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  pre- 
viously eminent  in  civil  life,  who  could 
only  vindicate  himself  before  a  court- 
martial  from  the  ruinous  charge  of  false 
muster  by  summoning  a  staff-  officer  to 
prove  that  it  was  his  custom  to  sign  all 
military  papers  without  looking  at  them. 
He  has  seen  a  lieutenant  tried  for  neg- 
lect of  duty  in  allowing  a  soldier  under 
his  command,  at  an  important  picket- 
post,  to  be  found  by  the  field-officer  of 
the  day  with  two  inches  of  sand  in  the 
bottom  of  his  gun,  —  and  pleading,  in 
mitigation  of  sentence,  that  it  had  never 
been  the  practice  in  his  regiment  to  make 
any  inspection  of  men  detailed  for  such 
duty.  That  such  instances  of  neghgence 
should  be  tolerated  for  six  months  in  any 
regiment  of  regulars  is  a  thing  almost  in- 
conceivable, and  yet  in  these  cases  the 
regiments  and  the  officers  had  been  near- 
ly three  years  in  service. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  even  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  a  thousand 
men  is  a  first-class  administrative  posi- 
tion, and  that  there  is  no  employer  of 


men  in  civil  life  who  assumes  the  respon- 
sibihty  of  those  under  his  command  so 
absolutely  and  thoroughly.  The  life,  the 
health,  the  efficiency,  the  finances,  the 
families  of  his  soldiers,  are  staked  not  so 
much  on  the  courage  of  a  regimental 
commander  as  upon  his  decision,  his  fore- 
sight, and  his  business-habits.  As  Eich- 
ter's  worldly  old  statesman  tells  his  son, 
"  War  trains  a  man  to  business."  If  he 
takes  his  training  slowly,  he  must  grow 
perfect  through  suffering,  —  commonly 
the  suffering  of  other  people.  The  va- 
ried and  elaborate  returns,  for  instance, 
now  required  of  officers,  —  daily,  month- 
ly, quarterly,  annually,  —  are  not  one 
too  many  as  regards  the  interests  of  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  soldiers,  but  are 
enough  to  daunt  any  but  an  accurate 
and  methodical  man.  A  single  error 
in  an  ordnance  requisition  may  send  a 
body  of  troops  into  action  with  only 
twenty  rounds  of  ammunition  to  a  man. 
One  mistake  in  a  property-voucher  may 
involve  an  officer  in  stoppages  exceed- 
ing his  yearly  pay.  One  wrong  spelling 
in  a  muster-roll  may  beggar  a  soldier's 
children  ten  years  after  the  father  has 
been  killed  in  battle.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances no  standard  of  accuracy  can 
be  too  high.  And  yet  even  the  degree 
of  regularity  that  now  exists  is  due  more 
to  the  constant  pressure  from  head-quar- 
ters than  to  any  individual  zeal.  For  a 
large  part  of  this  pressure  the  influence 
of  the  regular  army  is  responsible, — those 
officers  usually  occupying  the  more  im- 
portant staff-  positions,  and  having  in 
some  departments  of  service,  especially 
in  the  ordnance,  moulded  and  remould- 
ed the  whole  machinery  until  it  has  be- 
come almost  a  model.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  anything  in  civil  life  which 
is  in  its  way  so  perfect  as  the  present 
system  of  business  and  of  papers  in  this 
department.  Every  ordnance  blank 
now  contains  a  schedule  of  instructions 
for  its  own  use,  so  simple  and  so  minute 
that  it  seems  as  if,  henceforward,  the 
most  negligent  volunteer  officer  could 
never  make  another  error.  And  yet  in 
the  very  last  set  of  returns  which  the 
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writer  had  occasion  to  revise,  —  returns 
made  by  a  very  meritorious  captain, — 
there  were  eight  different  papers,  and  a 
mistake  in  every  one. 

The  glaring  defect  of  most  of  our  vol- 
unteer regiments,  from  the  beginning  to 
this  day,  has  lain  in  slovenliness  and  re- 
missness as  to  every  department  of  mili- 
tary duty,  except  the  actual  fighting  and 
dying.  When  it  comes  to  that  ultimate 
test,  our  men  usually  endure  it  so  magnifi- 
cently that  one  is  tempted  to  overlook  all 
deficiencies  on  intermediate  points.  But 
they  must  not  be  overlooked,  because 
they  create  a  fearful  discount  on  the  use- 
fulness of  our  troops,  when  tried  by  the 
standard  of  regular  armies.  I  do  not  now 
refer  to  the  niceties  of  dress-parade  or  the 
courtesies  of  salutation  :  It  has  long  since 
been  tacitly  admitted  that  a  white  Amer- 
ican soldier  will  not  present  arms  to  any 
number  of  rows  of  buttons,  if  he  can  by 
any  ingenuity  evade  it ;  and  to  shoulder 
arms  on  passing  an  officer  Is  something  to 
which  only  Ethiopia  or  the  regular  army 
can  attain.  Grant,  if  you  please,  (though 
I  do  not  grant,)  that  these  are  merely 
points  of  foolish  punctilio.  But  there 
are  many  things  which  are  more  than 
punctilio,  though  tliey  may  be  less  than 
fighting.  The  efficiency  of  a  body  of 
troops  depends,  after  all,  not  so  much  on 
its  bravery  as  on  the  condition  of  its  sick- 
list.  A  regiment  which  does  picket- 
duty  faithfully  will  often  avoid  the  need 
of  duties  more  terrible.  Yet  I  have  rid- 
den by  night  along  a  chain  of  ten  sen- 
tinels, every  one  of  whom  should  have 
taken  my  life  rather  than  permit  me  to 
give  the  countersign  without  dismount- 
ing, and  have  been  required  to  dismount 
by  only  four,  while  two  did  not  ask  me 
for  the  countersign  at  all,  and  two  others 
were  asleep.  I  have  ridden  through  a 
regimental  camp  whose  utterly  filthy  con- 
dition seemed  enough  to  send  malaria 
through  a  whole  military  department, 
and  have  been  asked  by  the  colonel, 
almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  explain 
to  him  whj'  his  men  were  dying  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  day.  The  latter  was  a 
regiment  nearly  a  year  old,  and  the  for- 


mer one  of  almost  two  years'  service,  and 
just  fi'omthe  old  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  fault  was,  of  course,  in  the  officers. 
The  officer  makes  the  command,  as  sure- 
ly as,  in  educational  matters,  the  teacher 
makes  the  school.  There  is  not  a  regi- 
ment in  the  army  so  good  that  it  could 
not  be  utterly  spoiled  in  three  months 
by  a  poor  commander,  nor  so  poor  that  it 
could  not  be  altogether  transformed  in 
six  by  a  good  one.  The  difference  in 
material  is  nothing,  —  white  or  black, 
German  or  Irish  ;  so  potent  is  military 
machinery  that  an  officer  who  knows  his 
business  can  make  good  soldiers  out  of 
almost  anything,  give  him  but  a  fair 
chance.  The  difference  between  the  pres- 
ent Army  of  the  Potomac  and  any  pre- 
vious one,  —  the  reason  why  we  do  not 
daily  hear,  as  in  the  early  campaigns,  of 
irresistible  surprises,  overwhelming  num- 
bers, and  masked  batteries,  —  the  reason 
why  the  present  movements  are  a  tide 
and  not  a  wave,— is  not  that  the  men  are 
veterans,  but  that  the  officers  are.  There 
is  an  imijiense  amount  of  perfectly  raw 
material  in  General  Grant's  force,  besides 
the  colored  regiments,  which  in  that  ar- 
my are  all  raw,  but  in  which  the  Copper- 
head critics  have  such  faith  they  would 
gladly  select  them  for  dangers  fit  for 
Napoleon's  Old  Guard.  But  the  newest 
recruit  soon  grows  steady  with  a  steady 
corporal  at  his  elbow,  a  well-trained  ser- 
geant behind  him,  and  a  captain  or  a 
colonel  whose  voice  means  something  to 
give  commands. 

This  reference  to  the  colored  troops 
suggests  the  false  Impression,  still  held  by 
many,  that  special  opposition  to  this  im- 
portant military  organization  has  been 
made  by  regular  officers.  There  is  no 
justice  in  this.  AVhIle  It  is  very  proba- 
ble that  regular  officers,  as  a  class,  may 
have  had  stronger  prejudices  on  this  point 
than  others  have  held,  yet  it  Is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  chief  obstacles  have 
not  come  from  them,  nor  from  military 
men  of  any  kind,  but  from  civilians  at 
home.  Nothing  has  been  more  remark- 
able than  the  facility  with  which  the  ex- 
pected aversion  of  the  army  everywhere 
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vanisTied  before  the  admirable  behavior 
of  the  colored  troops,  and  the  substan- 
tial value  of  the  reinforcements  they 
brought.  When  it  comes  to  the  simple 
question  whether  a  soldier  shall  go  on 
duty  every  night  or  every  other  night, 
he  is  not  critical  as  to  beauty  of  complex- 
ion in  the  soldier  who  relieves  him. 

Some  regular  officers  may  have  been 
\irulently  opposed  to  the  employment  of 
negroes  as  soldiers,  though  the  few  in- 
stances which  I  have  known  have  been 
far  more  than  compensated  by  repeated 
acts  of  the  most  substantial  kindness  from 
many  others.  But  I  never  have  met  one 
who  did  not  express  contempt  for  the 
fraud  thus  far  practised  by  Government 
on  a  portion  of  these  troops,  by  refusing  to 
pay  them  the  wages  which  the  Secretary 
of  War  had  guarantied.  This  is  a  wrong 
which,  but  for  good  discipline,  would 
have  long  since  converted  our  older  col- 
ored regiments  into  a  mob  of  mutineers, 
and  Avhich,  while  dishonestly  saving  the 
Government  a  few  thousand  dollars,  has 
virtually  sacrificed  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  its  discouraging  effect  upon  enlist- 
ments, at  a  time  Avhen  the  fate  of  the 
nation  may  depend  upon  a  few  regiments 
more  or  less.  It  is  in  vain  for  national  con- 
ventions to  make  capital  by  denouncing 
massacres  like  that  of  Fort  Pillow,  and 
yet  ignore  this  more  deliberate  injustice 
for  which  some  of  their  own  members 
are  in  part  responsible.  The  colored  sol- 
diers will  take  their  own  risk  of  capture 
and  maltreatment  very  readily,  (since 
they  must  take  it  on  themselves  at  any 
rate,)  if  the  Government  will  let  its  jus- 
tice begin  at  home,  and  pay  them  their 
honest  earnings.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  a  dying  man  whether  any  one 
else  is  to  die  by  retaliation,  but  it  is  of 
momentous  consequence  whether  his  wife 
and  family  are  to  be  cheated  of  half  his 
scanty  earnings  by  the  nation  for  which 
he  dies.  The  Rebels  may  be  induced 
to  concede  the  pegro  the  rights  of  war, 
when  we  grant  him  the  ordinary  rights 
of  peace,  namely,  to  be  paid  the  price 
agreed  upon.  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
London  "  Times  " — one-half  whose  stock- 


in-trade  is  "  the  inveterate  meanness  of 
the  Yankee  "—will  hardly  be  converted 
to  sound  morals  by  the  rebukes  of  an  ad- 
ministration which  allows  its  Secretary 
of  War  to  promise  a  black  soldier  thir- 
teen dollars  a  month,  pay  him  seven, 
and  shoot  him  if  he  grumbles.  From  this 
crowning  injustice  the  regular  army,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  army,  is  clear  ;  to  civil- 
ians alone  belongs  this  carnival  of  fraud. 

If,  in  some  instances,  terrible  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  black  soldiers  in 
their  military  treatment  also,  it  has  not 
been  only,  or  chiefly,  under  regular  offi- 
cers. Against  the  cruel  fatigue-duty  im- 
posed upon  them  last  summer,  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  South,  for  instance,  must 
be  set  the  more  disastrous  mismanage- 
ments of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  — 
the  only  place  from  which  we  now  hear 
the  old  stories  of  disease  and  desertion, — 
all  dating  back  to  the  astonishing  blunder 
of  organizing  the  colored  regiments  of 
half-size  at  the  outset,  with  a  full  com- 
plement of  officers.  This  measure,  how- 
ever agreeable  it  might  have  been  to  the 
horde  of  aspirants  for  commissions,  was 
in  itself  calculated  to  destroy  all  self-re- 
spect in  the  soldiers,  being  based  on  the 
utterly  baseless  assumption  that  they  re- 
quired twice  as  many  officers  as  whites, 
and  was  foredoomed  to  failure,  because 
no  esprit  de  corps  can  be  created  in  a 
regiment  which  is  from  the  first  insignifi- 
cant in  respect  to  size.  It  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  any  regular  officer  should 
have  honestly  fallen  into  such  an  error 
as  this ;  and  it  is  very  cei'tain  that  the 
wisest  suggestions  and  the  most  efficient 
action  have  proceeded,  since  the  begin- 
ning, from  them.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  names  of  Major  -  General 
Hunter,  Brigadier-General  Phelps,  and 
Adjutant-General  Thomas ;  and  one  there 
is  whose  crowning  merits  deserve  a  trib- 
ute distinct  even  from  these. 

When  some  future  Bancroft  or  Motley 
writes  with  philoso^jhic  brain  and  poet's 
hand  the  story  of  the  Great  Civil  War,. 
he  will  find  the  transition  to  a  new  era 
in  our  nation's  history  to  have  been  fitly 
marked  by  one  festal  day,  —  that  of  the 
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announcement  of  tLe  President's  Procla- 
mation, upon  Port-Royal  Island,  on  the 
first  of  January,  1863.  That  New- Year's 
time  was  our  second  contribution  to  the 
great  series  of  historic  days,  beads  upon 
the  rosary  of  the  human  race,  permanent 
festivals  of  freedom.  Its  celebration  was 
one  beside  whose  simple  pageant  the  su- 
perb festivals  of  other  lands  might  seem 
but  glittering  counterfeits.  Beneath  a 
majestic  grove  of  the  great  live  -  oaks 
which  glorify  the  South-Cai'olina  soil  a 
liberated  peoj^le  met  to  celebrate  their 
own  peaceful  emancipation.  They  came 
thronging,  by  land  and  water,  from  plan- 
tations which  their  own  self-imposed  and 
exemplary  industry  was  beginning  al- 
ready to  redeem.  The  military  escort 
which  surrounded  them  had  been  organ- 
ized out  of  their  own  numbers,  and  had 
furnished  to  the  nation  the  first  proof  of 
the  capacity  of  their  race  to  bear  arms. 
The  key-note  of  the  meeting  was  given 
by  spontaneous  voices,  whose  unexpected 
anthem  took  the  day  from  the  manage- 
meiit  of  well-meaning  patrons,  and  swept 
all  away  into  the  great  currents  of  sim- 
ple feeling.  It  was  a  scene  never  to 
be  forgotten  :  the  moss-hung  trees,  with 
their  himdred-feet  diameter  of  shade  ; 
the  eager  faces  of  women  and  children  in 
the  foreground  ;  the  many-colored  head- 
dresses ;  the  upraised  hands ;  the  neat  uni- 
forms of  the  soldiers ;  the  outer  row  of 


mounted  officers  and  ladies  ;  and  beyond 
all  the  blue  river,  with  its  swift,  free  tide. 
And  at  the  centre  of  all  this  great  and 
joyous  circle  stood  modestly  the  man 
on  whose  personal  integrity  and  energy, 
more  than  on  any  President  or  Cabinet, 
the  hopes  of  all  that  multitude  appeared 
to  rest, — who  commanded  then  among  his 
subjects,  and  still  commands,  an  allegiance 
more  absolute  than  any  European  pot- 
entate can  claim,  —  whose  name  will  be 
forever  illustrious  as  having  first  made  a 
practical  reality  out  of  that  Proclamation 
which  then  was  to  the  President  only  an 
autograph,  and  to  the  Cabinet  only  a 
dream,  —  who,  when  the  whole  fate  of 
the  slaves  and  of  the  Government  hung 
trembling  in  the  balance,  decided  it  for- 
ever by  throwing  into  the  scale  the  weight 
of  one  resolute  man,  —  who  personally 
mustered  in  the  first  black  regiment,  and 
personally  governed  the  first  community 
where  emancipation  was  a  success, — who 
taught  the  relieved  nation,  in  fine,  that 
there  was  strength  and  safety  in  those 
dusky  millions  who  till  then  had  been 
an  incubus  and  a  terror,  —  Brigadier- 
General  Rufus  Saxton,  Military  Gover- 
nor of  South  Carolina.  The  single  ca- 
reer of  this  one  man  more  than  atones 
for  all  the  traitors  whom  West  Point  ever 
nurtured,  and  awards  the  highest  place 
on  the  roll  of  our  practical  statesmanship 
to  the  regular  army. 


THE   TOTAL   DEPRAVITY   OF   INANIMATE   THINGS. 


I  AM  confident,  that,  at  the  annunci- 
ation of  my  theme,  Aixdover,  Princeton, 
and  Cambridge  will  skip  like  rams,  and 
the  little  hills  of  East  Windsor,  Mead- 
ville,  and  Fairfax,  like  lambs.  However 
divinity-schools  may  refuse  to  "  skip  ''in 
unison,  and  may  butt  and  batter  each 
other  about  the  doctrine  and  origin  of 
human  depravity,  all  will  join  devoutly 
in  the  credo,  I  believe  in  the  total  de- 
pravity of  inanimate  things. 


The  whole  subject  lies  in  a  nutshell, 
or  rather  an  apple-skin.  We  have  cler- 
ical authority  for  affirming  that  all  its 
miseries  were  let  loose  up'on  the  human 
race  by  "  them  green  ins  "  tempting  our 
mother  to  curious  pomological  specula- 
tions ;  and  from  that  time  till  now — Long- 
fellow, thou  reasonest  well ! — "  things  are 
not  what  they  seem,"  but  are  diabolical- 
ly otherwise,  —  masked  -  batteries,  nets, 
gins,  and  snares  of  evil. 
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(In  tliis  connection  I  am  reminded  of 
■ —  can  I  ever  cease  to  remember  ?  —  the 
unlucky  lecturer  at  our  lyceum  a  few 
■winters  ago,  who,  on  rising  to  address 
his  audience,  applauding  him  all  the 
■while  most  vehemently,  pulled  out  his 
handkerchief,  for  oratorical  purposes  on- 
ly, and  inadvertently  flung  from  his  pock- 
et three  "  Baldwins  "  that  a  friend  had 
given  to  him  on  his  way  to  the  hall, 
straight  into  the  front  row  of  giggling 
girls.) 

My  zeal  on  this  subject  received  new 
impetus  recently  from  an  exclamation 
•which  pierced  the  thin  partitions  of  the 
country -parsonage,  once  my  home,  where 
I  chanced  to  be  a  guest. 

From  the  adjoining  dressing-room  issu- 
ed a  prolonged  "  Y  -  ah  !  " — not  the  howl 
of  a  spoiled  child,  nor  the  protest  of  a  cap- 
tive gorilla,  but  the  whole  -  souled  utter- 
ance of  a  mighty  son  of  Anak,  whose 
amiability  is  invulnerable  to  weapons  of 
human  aggravation. 

I  paused  in  the  midst  of  toilet-exigen- 
cies, and  listened  sympathetically,  for  I 
recognized  the  probable  presence  of  the 
old  enemy  to  whom  the  bravest  and 
sweetest  s"uccumb. 

Confirmation  and  explanation  followed 
speedily  in  the  half  apologetic,  wholly 
wrathful  declaration,  —  "  The  pitcher  was 
made  foolish  in  the  first  place."  I  dare 
affirm,  that,  if  the  spirit  of  Lindley  Mur- 
ray himself  were  at  that  moment  hover- 
ing over  that  scene  of  trial,  he  dropped 
a  tear,  or,  better  still,  an  adverbial  ly  up- 
on the  false  grammar,  and  blotted  it  out 
forever. 

I  comprehended  the  scene  at  once.  I 
had  been  there.  I  felt  again  the  re- 
morseless swash  of  the  water  over  neat 
boots  and  immaculate  hose ;  I  saw  the 
perverse  intricacies  of  its  meanderings 
over  the  carpfet,  upon  which  the  "  fool- 
ish "  pitcher  had  been  confidingly  de- 
posited 5  I  knew,  beyond  the  necessity 
of  ocular  demonstration,  that,  as  sure 
as  there  were  "  pipe  -  hole  "  or  crack 
in  the  ceihng  of  the  study  below,  those 
inanimate  things  would  inevitably  put 
their  evil  heads  together,  and  bring  to 


grief  the  long  -  suffering  Dominie,  with 
whofti,  during  my  day,  such  inundations 
had  been  of  at  least  bi-weekly  occur- 
rence, instigated  by  ci'inoline.  The  in- 
herent wickedness  of  that  "  thing  of  beau- 
ty "  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  man- 
kind, and  by  every  female  not  reduced 
to  the  deplorable  poverty  of  the  heroine 
of  the  following  veracious  anecdote. 

A  certain  good  bishop,  on  making  a 
tour  of  inspection  through  a  mission- 
school  of  his  diocese,  was  so  impressed 
by  the  aspect  of  all  its  beneficiaries  that 
his  heart  overflowed  with  joy,  and  he 
exclaimed  to  a  little  maiden  whose  ap- 
pearance was  particularly  suggestive  of 
creature  -  comforts,  —  "Why,  my  little 
gii-1 !  you  have  everything  that  heart  can 
wish,  have  n't  you  ?  "  Imagine  the  be- 
wilderment and  horror  of  the  prelate, 
when  the  miniature  Flora  McFlimsey 
drew  down  the  corners  of  her  mouth  lu- 
gubriously, and  sought  to  accommodate 
the  puffs  and  dimples  of  her  fat  little 
body  to  an  expression  of  abject  misery, 
as  she  replied,  —  "  No,  indeed.  Sir  !  I 
have  n't  got  any  —  skeleton  !  " 

We  who  have  suflfered  tnow  the  dis- 
position of  graceless  "  skeletons  "  to  hang 
themselves  on  "  foolish  "  pitchers,  bureau- 
knobs,  rockers,  cobble  -  stones,  splinters, 
nails,  and,  indeed,  any  projection  a  tenth 
of  a  line  beyond  a  dead  level. 

The  mention  of  nails  is  suggestive  of 
voluminous  distresses.  Country  -  parson- 
ages, from  some  inexplicable  reason,  are 
Avont  to  bristle  all  over  with  these  impish 
assailants  of  human  comfort. 

I  never  ventured  to  leave  my  mascu- 
line relatives  to  their  own  devices  for 
more  than  twenty-four  consecutive  hours, 
that  I  did  not  return  to  find  that  they 
had  seemingly  manifested  their  grief  at 
my  absence  after  the  old  Hebraic  meth- 
od, ("  more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance,")  by  rending  their  gar- 
ments. When  summoned  to  their  ac- 
count, the  invariable  defence  has  been 
a  vehement  denunciation  of  some  partic-  ■ 
ular  nail  as  the  guilty  cause  of  my  woes. 

By  the  way,  O  Christian  woman  of  the 
nineteenth   century,  did   it   ever   enter 
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While  Sherman  stood  beneath  the  hottest  fire 

That  from  the  lines  of  Vicksbm-g  gleamed, 
And  bomb-shells  tumbled  In  their  smoky  gyre. 
And  grape-shot  hissed,  and  case-shot  screamed ; 
Back  from  the  front  there  came, 
Weeping  and  sorely  lame, 
The  merest  child,  the  youngest  face 
Man  ever  saw  in  such  a  fearful  place. 

Stifling  his  tears,  he  limped  his  chief  to  meet ; 

But  when  he  paused,  and  tottering  stood, 
Around  the  circle  of  his  little  feet 

There  spread  a  pool  of  bright,  young  blood. 
Shocked  at  his  doleful  case, 
Sherman  cried,  "  Halt !  front  face  ! 
Who  are  you  ?     Speak,  my  gallant  boy  ! " 
"  A  drummer.  Sir  :  —  Fifty-Fifth  Illinois." 

"  Are  you  not  hit  ?  "     "  That 's  nothing.     Only  send 
Some  cartridges :  our  men  are  out ; 

And  the  foe  press  us."     "But,  my  little  friend"^" 

"  Don't  mind  me  !     Did  you  hear  that  shout  ? 
What  if  our  men  be  driven  ? 
Oh,  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
Send  to  my  Colonel,  General  dear  !  " 
"  But  you  ?  "     "  Oh,  I  shall  easily  find  the  rear." 

"  I  '11  see  to  that,"  cried  Sherman  ;  and  a  drop 

Angels  might  envy  dimmed  his  eye, 
As  the  boy,  toiling  towards  the  hill's  hard  top, 
Turned  round,  and  with  his  shrill  child's  cry 
Shouted,  "  Oh,  don't  forget ! 
We  '11  win  the  battle  yet ! 
But  let  our  soldiers  have  some  more. 
More  cartridges,  Su-,  —  caUbre  fifty-four  ! " 
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OUR  VISIT  „T0 


(\.   I' 


WHY   WE    "WENT    THERE. 


"Why  my  companion,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jaquess,  Colonel  of  the  Seventy  -  Third 
Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers,  recently 
went  to  Richmond,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  his  previous  visit  -within  the 
Rebel  lines, —when  he  wore  his  uniform, 
and  mixed  openly  with  scores  of  lead- 
ing Confederates, — I  shall  shortly  make 
known  to  the  public  in  a  volume  called 
"  Down  in  Tennessee."  It  may  now,  how- 
ever, be  asked  why  I,  a  "  civil "  individ- 
ual, and  not  in  the  pay  of  Government, 
became  his  travelling-companion,  and,  at 
a  time  when  all  the  world  was  rushing 
North  to  the  mountains  and  the  water- 
ing -  places,  journeyed  South  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  arch-Rebel,  in  the  hot 
and  dangerous  latitude  of  Virginia. 

Did  it  never  occur  to  you,  reader, 
when  you  have  undertaken  to  account  for 
some  of  the  simplest  of  your  own  actions, 
how  many  good  reasons  have  arisen  in 
your  mind,  every  one  of  which  has  justi- 
fied you  in  concluding  that  you  were  of 
"  sound  and  disposing  understanding  "  ? 
So,  now,  in  looking  inward  for  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  which  I  know  will  be 
demanded  of  me  at  the  threshold  of  this 
article,  I  find  half  a  dozen  reasons  for 
my  visit  to  Richmond,  any  one  of  which 
ought  to  prove  that  I  am  a  sensible  man, 
altogether  too  sensible  to  go  on  so  long 
a  journey,  in  the  heat  of  midsummer,  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  the  thing.  Some 
of  these  reasons  I  will  enumerate. 

First :  Very  many  honest  people  at  the 
North  sincerely  believe  that  the  revolted 
States  will  return  to  the  Union,  if  assur- 
ed of  protection  to  their  peculiar  institu- 
tion. The  Government  having  declared 
that  no  State  shall  be  readmitted  which 
has  not  fii'st  abolished  Slavery,  these  peo- 
ple hold  it  responsible  for  the  continuance 
of  the  war.  It  is,  therefore,  important 
to  know  whether  the  Rebel  States  will 
or'  will  not  return,  if  allowed  to  retain 
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Slavery.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  could,  un- 
doubtedly, answer  that  question  ;  and  that 
may  have  been  a  reason  why  I  went  to 
see  him. 

Second :  On  the  second  of  July  last, 
C.  C.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  J.  P.  Holcombe, 
of  Virginia,  and  G.  N.  Sanders,  of  no- 
where in  particular,  appeared  at  Niag- 
ara Falls,  and  publicly  announced  that 
they  were  there  to  confer  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  in  reference  to  the  Chica- 
go nomination.  Very  soon  thereafter,  a 
few  friends  of  the  Administration  receiv- 
ed intimations  from  those  gentlemen  that 
they  were  Commissioners  fi'om  the  Rebel 
Government,  with  authority  to  negotiate 
preliminaries  of  peace  on  something  like 
the  following  basis,  namely :  A  restora- 
tion of  the  Union  as  it  was ;  all  negroes 
actually  freed  by  the  war  to  be  declared 
free,  and  all  negroes  not  actually  freed  by 
the  war  to  be  declared  slaves. 

These  overtures  were  not  considered 
sincere.  They  seemed  concocted  to  em- 
barrass the  Government,  to  throw  upon 
it  the  odium  of  continuing  the  war,  and 
thus  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  peace- 
traitors  at  the  November  election.  The 
scheme,  if  well  managed,  threatened  to 
be  dangerous,  by  uniting  the  Peace-men, 
the  Copperheads,  and  such  of  the  Repub- 
licans as  love  peace  better  than  principle, 
in  one  opposition,  willing  to  make  a  peace 
that  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  safe- 
ty and  dignity  of  the  country.  It  was, 
therefore.  Important  to  discover  —  what 
was  then  in  doubt  —  whether  the  Rebel 
envoys  really  had,  or  had  not,  any  offi- 
cial authority. 

Within  fifteen  days  of  the  appearance 
of  these  "  Peace  Commissioners,"  Jeffer- 
son Davis  had  said  to  an  eminent  Seces- 
sion divine,  who,  late  in  June,  came 
through  the  Union  lines  by  the  Mary- 
land back-door,  that  he  would  make 
peace  on  no  other  terms  than  a  recog- 
nition of  Southern  Independence.  (He 
might,  however,  agree  to  two  govern- 
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ments,  bound  together  by  a  league  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  —  for  all  external 
purposes  one,  for  all  internal  purposes 
two;  but  he  would  agree  to  nothing  bet- 
ter.) 

There  was  reason  to  consider  this  in- 
formation trustworthy,  and  to  believe  Mr 
Davis  (who  was  supposed  to  be  a  clear- 
minded  man)  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
doings  of  his  Niagara  satellites.  If  this 
were  true,  and  were  proven  to  be  true, 
— if  the  great  Rebel  should  reiterate  this 
declaration  in  the  presence  of  a  trustwor- 
thy witness,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
small  Rebels  were  opening  their  Quaker 
guns  on  the  country, — would  not  the  Ni- 
agara negotiators  be  stripped  of  their  false 
colors,  and  their  low  schemes  be  exposed 
to  the  scorn  of  all  honest  men,  North  and 
South  ? 

I  may  have  thought  so ;  and  that  may 
have  been  another  reason  why  I  went  to 
Richmond. 

Third:  I  had  been  acquainted  with 
Colonel  Jaquess's  peace-movements  from 
their  inception.  Early  in  June  last  he 
wrote  me  from  a  battle-field  in  Georgia, 
announcing  his  intention  of  again  visit- 
ing the  Rebels,  and  asking  an  interview 
wdth  me  at  a  designated  place.  We  met, 
and  went  to  Washington  together.  Ai'- 
riving  there,  I  became  aware  that  obsta- 
cles were  in  the  way  of  his  further  pro- 
gress. Those  obstacles  could  be  remov- 
ed by  my  accompanying  him  ;  and  that,  to 
those  who  know  the  man  and  his  "  mis- 
sion," which  is  to  preach  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  among  men,  w^ould  seem 
a  very  good  reason  why  I  went  to  Rich- 
mond. 

Fourth, — and  this  to  very  many  may 
appear  as  potent  as  any  of  the  preceding 
reasons,  — I  had  in  my  boyhood  a  strange 
fancy  for  church  -  belfries  and  liberty- 
poles.  This  fancy  led  me,  in  school-va- 
cations, to  perch  my  small  self  for  hours 
on  the  cross-beams  in  the  old  belfry,  and 
to  climb  to  the  very  top  of  the  tall  pole 
which  still  surmounts  the  little  village- 
green.  In  my  youth,  this  feeling  was 
simply  a  spirit  of  adventure  ;  but  as  I 
grew  older  it  deepened  into  a  reverence 


for  what  those  old  bells  said,  and  a  love 
for  the  principle  of  which  that  old  liber- 
ty-pole is  now  only  a  crumbling  sym- 
bol. 

Had  not  events  shown  that  JeiF.  Davis 
had  never  seen  that  old  liberty-pole,  and 
never  heard  the  chimes  which  still  ring 
out  from  that  old  belfry  ?  Who  knew, 
in  these  days  when  every  wood-sawyer 
has  a  "  mission,"  but  /  had  a  "  mission," 
and  it  was  to  tell  the  Rebel  President 
that  Northern  liberty  -  poles  still  stand 
for  Freedom,  and  that  Northern  church- 
bells  still  peal  out,  "  Liberty  throughout 
the  land,  to  all  the  inhabitants  there- 
of" ? 

If  that  was  my  mission,  will  anybody 
blame  me  for  fanning  Mr.  Davis  with  a 
"  blast  "  of  cool  Northern  "  wind  "  in 
this  hot  weather  ? 

But  enough  of  mystification.  The 
straightforward  reader  wants  a  straight- 
forward reason,  and  he  shall  have  it. 

We  went  to  Richmond  because  we 
hoped  to  pave  the  way  for  negotiations 
that  would  result  in  peace. 

If  we  should  succeed,  the  consciousness 
of  having  served  the  country  would,  we 
thought,  pay  our  expenses.  If  we  should 
fail,  but  return  safely,  we  might  still  serve 
the  country  by  making  public  the  cause 
of  our  failure.  If  we  should  fail,  and  not 
return  safely,  but  be  shot  or  hanged  as 
spies, — as  we  might  be,  for  we  could  have 
no  protection  from  our  Government,  and 
no  safe-conduct  from  the  Rebels,  —  two 
lives  would  be  added  to  the  thousands 
already  sacrificed  to  this  Rebellion,  but 
they  would  as  effectually  serve  the  coun- 
try as  if  lost  on  the  battle-field. 

These  are  the  reasons,  and  the  only 
reasons,  why  we  went  to  Richmond. 

HOW   WE    WENT    THERE. 

We  went  there  in  an  ambulance,  and 
we  went  together, — the  Colonel  and  I; 
and  though  two  men  were  never  more  un- 
like, we  worked  together  hke  two  broth- 
ers, or  like  two  halves  of  a  pair  of  shears. 
That  we  got  in  Avas  owing,  perhaps,  to 
me ;  that  we  got  out  was  due  altogether 
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to  liim ;  and  a  man  more  cool,  more  brave, 
more  self-reliant,  and  more  self-devoted 
than  that  quiet  "  Western  parson "  it 
never  was  my  fortune  to  encounter. 

When  the  far-away  Boston  bells  -were 
sounding  nine,  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day, the  sixteenth  of  July,  we  took  our 
glorious  Massachusetts  General  by  the 
hand,  and  said  "to  him,  — 

"  Good  bye.  If  you  do  not  see  us  with- 
in ten  days,  you  will  know  we  have  '  gone 
up.' " 

"  If  I  do  not  see  you  within  that  time," 
he  replied,  "  I  '11  demand  you ;  and  if  they 
don't  produce  you,  body  and  soul,  I'll 
take  two  for  one,  —  better  men  than  you 
are,  —  and  hang  them  higher  than  Ha- 
man.     My  hand  on  that.     Good  bye." 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  mounted  on  two  raw-bon- 
ed relics  of  Sheridan's  great  raid,  and 
armed  with  a  letter  to  JefF.  Davis,  a  white 
cambric  handkerchief  tied  to  a  short 
stick,  and  an  honest  face,  —  this  last  was 
the  Colonel's,  —  we  rode  up  to  the  Rebel 
lines.  A  ragged,  yellow-faced  boy,  with 
a  carbine  in  one  hand,  and  another  white 
handkerchief  tied  to  another  short  stick 
in  the  other,  came  out  to  meet  us. 

"  Can  you  tell  us,  my  man,  where  to 
find  Judge  Ould,  the  Exchange  Com- 
missioner ?  " 

"  Yas.  Him  and  t'  other  'Change  offi- 
cers is  over  ter  the  plantation  beyont 
Miss  Grover's.  Ye  '11  know  it  by  its 
he'\'iu'  nary  door  nur  winder  [the  man- 
sion, he  meant].  They 's  all  busted  in. 
FoUer  the  bridle-path  through  the  tim- 
ber, and  keep  your  rag  a-flyin',  fur  our 
boys  is  thicker  'n  huckelberries  in  them 
woods,  and  they  mought  pop  ye,  ef  they 
did  n't  seed  it." 

Thanking  him,  we  turned  our  horses 
into  the  "  timber,"  and,  galloping  rapidly 
on,  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  deserted 
plantation.  LoUing  on  the  grass,  in  the 
shade  of  the  windowless  mansion,  we 
found  the  Confederate  officials.  They 
rose  as  we  approached;  and  one  of  us 
said  to  the  Judge,  —  a  courteous,  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman,  in  a  Panama  hat, 
and  a  suit  of  spotless  white  drillings,  — 


*'  We  are  late,  but  it  's  your  fault. 
Your  people  fired  at  us  down  the  river, 
and  we  had  to  turn  back  and  come  over- 
land." 

"  You  don't  suppose  they  saw  your 
flag?" 

"No.  It  was  hidden  by  the  trees; 
but  a  shot  came  uncomfortably  near  us. 
It  struck  the  water,  and  ricochetted  not 
three  yards  off.  A  little  nearer,  and  it 
would  have  shortened  me  by  a  head,  and 
the  Colonel  by  two  feet." 

"  That  would  have  been  a  sad  thing 
for  you ;  but  a  miss,  you  know,  is  as  good 
as  a  mile,"  said  the  Judge,  evidently  en- 
joying the  "joke." 

"  We  hear  Grant  was  In  the  boat  that 
followed  yours,  and  was  struck  while  at 
dinner,"  remarked  Captain  Hatch,  the 
Judge's  Adjutant,  —  a  gentleman,  and 
about  the  best-looking  man  in  the  Con- 
federacy. 

"  Indeed !     Do  you  believe  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  of  course  " ;  and  his 
looks  asked  for  an  answer.  We  gave 
none,  for  all  such  information  is  contra- 
band. We  might  have  told  him  that 
Grant,  Butler,  and  Foster  examined  their 
position  from  IVIrs.  Grover's  house, — about 
four  hundred  yards  distant,  —  two  hours 
after  the  Rebel  cannon -ball  danced  a 
break  -  down  on  the  Lieutenant  -  Gener- 
al's dinner-table. 

We  were  then  introduced  to  the  oth- 
er officials,  —  Major  Henniken  of  the 
War  Department,  a  young  man  former- 
ly of  New  York,  but  now  scorning  the 
imputation  of  being  a  Yankee,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Javins,  of  the  Provost  -  Guard 
of  Richmond.  This  latter  individual  was 
our  shadow  in  Dixie.  He  was  of  me- 
dium height,  stoutly  built,  with  a  short, 
thick  neck,  and  arms  and  shoulders  de- 
noting great  strength.  He  looked  a  nat- 
ural-born jailer,  and  much  such  a  char- 
acter as  a  timid  man  would  not  care  to 
encounter,  except  at  long  range  of  a  rifle 
warranted  to  fire  twenty  shots  a  minute, 
and  to  hit  every  time. 

To  give  us  a  moonlight  view  of  the 
Richmond  fortifications,  the  Judge  pro- 
posed to  start  after  sundown ;  and  as  it 
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■wanted  some  tours  of  that  time,  we  seat- 
ed om'selves  on  the  gi'ound,  and  enter- 
ed into  conversation.  The  treatment  of 
our  prisoners,  the  status  of  black  troops, 
and  non-combatants,  and  all  the  ques- 
tions which  have  led  to  the  suspension 
of  exchanges,  had  been  good-naturedlj 
discussed,  when  the  Captain,  looking  up 
from  one  of  the  Northern  papers  we  had 
brought  him,  said,  — 

"  Do  you  know,  it  mortifies  me  that 
you  don't  hate  us  as  we  hate  you  ?  You 
kill  us  as  Agassiz  kills  a  fly,  —  because 
you  love  us." 

"  Of  course  we  do.  The  North  is  be- 
ing crucified  for  love  of  the  South." 

"  If  you  love  us  so,  why  don't  you  let 
•OS  go  ?  "  asked  the  Judge,  rather  curtly. 

"  For  that  very  reason,  —  because  we 
love  you.  If  we  let  you  go,  with  slavery, 
and  your  notions  of  '  empire,'  you  'd  run 
straight  to  barbarism  and  the  Devil." 

"  "VVe  'd  take  the  risk  of  that.  But 
let  me  tell  you,  if  you  are  going  to  JVIi". 
Davis  with  any  such  ideas,  you  might  as 
well  turn  back  at  once.  He  can  make 
peace  on  no  other  basis  than  Indepen- 
dence. Recognition  must  be  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  ending  of  all  negotia- 
tions. Our  people  will  accept  peace  on 
no  other  terms." 

"I  think  you  are  wrong  there,"  said 
the  Colonel.  "  When  I  was  here  a  year 
ago,  I  met  many  of  your  leading  men, 
and  they  all  assured  me  they  wanted 
peace  and  reunion,  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  slavery.  Within  a  week,  a  man 
you  venerate  and  love  has  met  me  at 
Baltimore,  and  besought  me  to  come 
here,  and  offer  Mr.  Davis  peace  on  such 
conditions." 

"  That  may  be.  Some  of  our  old  men, 
who  are  weak  in  the  knees,  may  want 
peace  on  any  terms ;  but  the  Southern 
people  will  not  have  it  without  Indepen- 
dence. Mr.  Davis  knows  them,  and  you 
will  find  he  will  insist  upon  that.  Con- 
cede that,  and  we  '11  not  quarrel  about 
minor  matters." 

"  We  '11  not  quaiTel.  at  all.  But  it 's 
sundown,  and  time  we  were  '  on  to  Rich- 
mond.' " 


"  That 's  the  '  Tribune '  cry,"  said  the 
Captain,  rising ;  "  and  I  hurrah  for  the 
'  Tribune,'  for  it 's  honest,  and  —  I  want 
my  supper." 

We  all  laughed,  and  the  Judge  order- 
ed the  horses.  As  we  were  about  to  start, 
I  said  to  him,  — 

"  You  've  forgotten  our  parole." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that.  We  '11  at- 
tend to  that  at  Richmond." 

Stepping  into  his  carriage,  and  un- 
furling the  flag  of  truce,  he  then  led  the 
way,  by  a  "  short  cut,"  across  the  corn- 
field which  divided  the  mansion  from  the 
high-road.  We  followed  in  an  ambulance 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules,  our  shadow  — 
Mr.  Javins  —  sitting  between  us  and  the 
twilight,  and  Jack,  a  "  likely  darky," 
almost  the  sole  survivor  of  his  master's 
twelve  hundred  slaves,  ("De  ress  all 
stole,  Massa,  —  stole  by  you  Yankees,") 
occupying  the  fi'ont-seat,  and  with  a 
stout  whip  "  working  -our  passage  "  to 
Richmond. 

Much  that  was  amusing  and  interest- 
ing occurred  during  our  three -hours' 
journey,  but  regard  for  our  word  for- 
bids my  relating  it.  Sufiice  it  to  say, 
we  saw  the  "  fi-owning  fortifications," 
we  "  flanked "  the  "  invincible  army," 
and,  at  ten  o'clock  that  night,  planted 
our  flag  (against  a  lamp -post)  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  hostile  city.  As  we 
alighted  at  the  doorway  of  the  Spots- 
wood  Hotel,  the  Judge  said  to  the  Col- 
onel, — 

"  Button  your  outside-coat  up  closely. 
Your  uniform  must  not  be  seen  here." 

The  Colonel  did  as  he  was  bidden ;  and, 
without  stopping  to  register  our  names 
at  the  office,  we  followed  the  Judge  and 
the  Captain  up  to  No.  60.  It  was  a 
large,  square  room  in  the  fourth  story, 
with  an  unswept,  ragged  carpet,  and 
bare,  white  walls,  smeared  with  soot  and 
tobacco-juice.  Several  chairs,  a  marble- 
top  table,  and  a  pine  wash-stand  and 
clothes-press  straggled  about  the  floor, 
and  in  the  corners  were  three  beds,  gar- 
nished with  tattered  pillow.- cases,  and 
covered  with  white  counterpanes,  grown 
gray  with  longing  for  soapsuds  and  a 
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wasli-tub.  The  plainer  and  humbler  of 
these  beds  was  designed  for  the  burly 
Mi\  Javins;  the  othere  had  been  made 
ready  for  the  extraordinary  envoys  (not 
envoys  extraordinary)  who,  in  defiance 
of  all  precedent  and  the  "  law  of  na- 
tions," had  just  then  •'  taken  Richmond." 

A  single  gas-jet  Avas  burnin<]j  over  the 
mantel-piece,  and  above  it  I  saw  a  "  writ- 
ing on  the  wall "  which  implied  that  Jane 
Jackson  had  run  up  a  washing-score  of 
My  doliai-s  ! 

I  was  congratulating  myself  on  not 
having  to  pay  that  woman's  laundry-bills, 
when  the  Judge  said,  — 

"  You  want  supper.  What  shall  we 
order  ? " 

"  A  slice  of  hot  corn-bread  would  make 
me  the  happiest  man  in  Richmond." 

The  Captain  thereupon  left  the  room, 
and  shortly  retm-ning,  remarked, — 

"  The  landlord  swears  you  're  from 
Georgia.  He  says  none  but  a  Greorgian 
would  call  for  corn-bread  at  this  time  of 
night." 

On  that  hint  we  acted,  and  when  our 
sooty  attendant  came  in  with  the  sup- 
per-things, we  discussed  Georgia  mines, 
Georgia  banks,  and  Georgia  mosquitoes, 
in  a  way  that  showed  we  had  been  bit- 
ten by  all  of  them.  In  half  an  hour  it 
was  noised  all  about  the  hotel  that  the 
two  gentlemen  the  Confederacy  was  tak- 
ing such  excellent  care  of  were  from 
Greorgia. 

The  meal  ended,  and  a  quiet  smoke 
over,  onr  entertainers  rose  to  go.  As 
the  Judge  bade  us  good -night,  he  said 
to  us,  — 

"  In  the  morning  you  had  better  ad- 
dress a  note  to  IMr.  Benjamin,  asking  the 
interview  with  the  President.  I  will 
call  at  ten  o'clock,  and  take  it  to  him." 

"  XeTY  well.  But  will  !Mr.  Davis  see 
113  on  Sunday  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  will  make  no  difference." 

WHAT    WE   DID    THERE. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast, 
which  we  took  in  our  room  with  ^Ir. 
Javins,  we  indited  a  note  —  of  which  the 


following  is  a  copy  —  to  the  Confederate 
Secretary  of  State. 

"  Spotswood  House,  Richmond,  Ya. 
"July  17th,  1864. 
"  Hon.  J.  P.  Benjamin, 

'•  Secretary  of  State,  etc. 

•'Dear  Sir,  —  The  undersigned  re- 
spectfully soUcit  an  interview  with  Pres- 
ident Davis. 

"  They  visit  Richmond  onl}-  as  private 
citizens,  and  have  no  official  character  or 
authority ;  but  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  views  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
Northern  people  relative  to  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  difierences  existing  between 
the  Jforth  and  the  South,  and  earnestly 
hope  that  a  fi-ee  interchange  of  views  be- 
tween President  Davis  and  themselves 
may  open  the  way  to  such  official  nego- 
tiations as  will  result  in  restoring  peace 
to  the  two  sections  of  om*  distracted 
country. 

''  They,  therefore,  ask  an  intei'view 
with  the  President,  and  awaiting  your 
reply,  are 

"  Truly  and  respectfully  yom-s." 

This  was  signed  by  both  of  us ;  and 
when  the  Judge  called,  as  he  had  ap- 
pointed, we  sent  it  —  together  with  a 
commendatory  letter  I  had  received,  on 
setting  out,  fi-om  a  near  relative  of  Mr. 
Davis — to  the  Rebel  Secretary.  In  half 
an  hour  Judge  Ould  returned,  saying, — 
"Mr.  Benjamin  sends  you  his  compli- 
ments, and  will  be  happy  to  see  you  at 
the  State  Department." 
■  We  found  the  Secretary  —  a  short, 
plump,  oily  little  man  in  black,  with  a 
keen  black  eye,  a  Jew  face,  a  yellow 
skin,  curly  black  hair,  closely  trimmed 
black  whiskers,  and  a  ponderous  gold 
watch  -  chain ; —  in  the  northwest  room 
of  the  "  United  States  "  Custom-House. 
Over  the  door  of  this  room  were  the 
words,  "  State  Department,"  and  round 
its  walls  were  hung  a  few  maps  and  bat- 
tle-plans. In  one-  corner  was  a  tier  of 
shelves  filled  with  books, —  among  which 
I  noticed   Headley's   *•'  History,"   Loss- 
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ing's  "Pictorial,"  Parton's  "Butler," 
Greeley's  "  American  Conflict,"  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  "  Rebellion  Record," 
and  a  dozen  nimibers  and  several  bound 
volumes  of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  — 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment  was 
a  black-walnut  table,  covered  with  green 
cloth,  and  filled  with  a  multitude  of 
"  state  -  papers."  At  this  table  sat  the 
Secretary.  He  rose  as  we  entered,  and, 
as  Judge  Ould  introduced  us,  took  our 
Lands,  and  said,  — 

"  I  am  glad,  very  glad,  to  meet  you. 
Gentlemen.  I  have  read  your  note,  and  " 
—  bowing  to  me  —  "  the  open  letter  you 
bring  from .  Your  errand  com- 
mands my  respect  and  sympathy.  Pray 
be  seated." 

As  we  took  the  proffered  seats,  the 
Colonel,  drawing  off  his  "  duster,"  and 
displaying  his  uniform,  said,  — 

"  We  thank  you  for  this  cordial  recep- 
tion, Mi\  Benjamin.  We  trust  you  will 
be  as  glad  to  hear  us  as  you  are  to  see 
us." 

"No  doubt  I  shall  be,  for  you  come 
to  talk  of  peace.  Peace  is  what  we  all 
want." 

"  It  is,  indeed ;  and  for  that  reason  we 
are  here  to  see  Mr.  Davis.  Can  we 
see  him,  Sir  ?  " 

"  Do  you  bring  any  overtures  to  him 
from  your  Government  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir.  We  bi-ing  no  overtures  and 
have  no  authority  from  our  Government. 
We  state  that  in  our  note.  We  would 
be  glad,  however,  to  know  what  terms 
will  be  acceptable  to  Mr.  Davis.  If 
they  at  all  harmonize  with  IVIr.  Lincoln's 
views,  we  will  report  them  to  him,  and 
so  open  the  door  for  official  negotia- 
tions." 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's views  ?•" 
' "  One  of  us  is,  fully." 

"  Did  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  any  way,  author- 
ize you  to  come  here  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir.  We  came  with  his  pass,  but 
not  by  his  request.  We  say,  distinctly, 
we  have  no  official,  or  unofficial,  author- 
ity. We  come  as  men  and  Christians, 
not  as  diplomatists,  hoping,  in  a  frank 
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talk  with  Mr.  Davis,  to  discover  some 
way  by  which  this  war  may  be  stopped." 

"  Well,  Gentlemen,  I  will  repeat  what 
you  say  to  the  President,  and  if  he  fol- 
lows my  ad  Nice,  —  and  I  think  he  will, — 
he  will  meet  you.  He  will  be  at  church 
this  afternoon ;  so,  suppose  you  call  here 
at  nine  this  evening.  If  anything  should 
occur  in  the  mean  time  to  prevent  his  see- 
ing you,  I  will  let  you  know  through  Judge 
Ould." 

Throughout  this  interview  the  manner 
of  the  Secretary  was  cordial ;  but  with 
this  cordiality  was  a  strange  constraint 
and  diffidence,  almost  amounting  to  ti- 
midity, which  struck  both  my  companion 
and  myself.  Contrasting  his  manner  with 
the  quiet  dignity  of  the  Colonel,  I  almost 
fancied  our  positions  reversed,  —  that, 
instead  of  our  being  in  his  power,  the 
Secretary  was  in  ours,  and  momently  ex- 
pecting to  hear  some  unwelcome  sentence 
from  our  lips.  There  is  something,  after 
all,  in  moral  power.  Mr.  Benjamin  does 
not  possess  it,  nor  is  he  a  great  man.  He 
has  a  keen,  shrewd,  ready  intellect,  but 
not  the  stamina  to  originate,  or  even  to 
execute,  any  great  good  or  great  wicked- 
ness. 

After  a  day  spent  in  our  room,  con- 
versing with  the  Judge,  or  watching  the 
passers-by  in  the  street, — I  should  like  to 
tell  who  they  were  and  how  they  look- 
ed, but  such  information  is  just  now 
contraband,  —  we  called  again,  at  nine 
o'clock,  at  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Benjamin  occupied  his  previous 
seat  at  the  table,  and  at  his  right  sat  a 
spare,  thin-featured  man,  with  iron-gray 
hair  and  beard,  and  a  clear,  gray  eye 
full  of  life  and  vigor.  He  had  a  broad, 
massive  forehead,  and  a  mouth  and  chin 
denoting  great  energy  and  strength  of 
will.  His  face  was  emaciated,  and  much 
wrinkled,  but  his  features  were  good, 
especially  his  eyes, — though  one  of  them 
bore  a  scar,  apparently  made  by  some 
sharp  instrument.  He  wore  a  suit  of 
grayish-brown,  evidently  of  foreign  man- 
ufacture, and,  as  he  rose,  I  saw  that  he 
was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  with 
a  slight  stoop  in  the  shoulders.   His  man- 
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ners  were  simple,  easy,  and  quite  fasci- 
nating ;  and  he  threw  an  indescribable 
charm  into  his  voice,  as  he  extended  his 
hand,  and  said  to  us,  — 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Gentlemen. 
You  are  very  welcome  to  Richmond." 

And  this  Avas  the  man  who  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  under  Frank- 
lin Pierce,  and  who  is  now  the  heart, 
soul,  and  brains  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy ! 

His  manner  put  me  entirely  at  my  ease, 
—the  Colonel  would  be  at  his,  if  he  stood 
before  Ctesar,  —  and  I  replied,  — 

"  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Davis.  It  is  not 
often  you  meet  men  of  our  clothes,  and 
our  principles,  in  Eichmond." 

"  Not  often,  —  not  so  often  as  I  could 
wish ;  and  I  trust  your  coming  may  lead 
to  a  more  frequent  and  a  more  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  North  and  the 
South." 

"  We  sincerely  hope  it  may." 

"  ]VL.\  Benjamin  tells  me  you  have  ask- 
ed to  see  me,  to  " 

And  he  paused,  as  if  desiring  we  should 
finish  the  sentence.  The  Colonel  re- 
plied, — 

"  Yes,  Sir.  We  have  asked  this  in- 
terview in  the  hope  that  you  may  sug- 
gest some  way  by  which  this  war  can 
be  stopped.  Our  people  want  peace,  — 
your  people  do,  and  your  Congress  has 
recently  said  that  you  do.  We  have  come 
to  ask  how  It  can  be  brought  about." 

"In  a  very  simple  way.  Withdraw 
your  armies  from  our  territory,  and  peace 
will  come  of  itself.  We  do  not  seek  to 
subjugate  you.  We  are  not  waging  an 
offensive  war,  except  so  far  as  it  is  of- 
fensive-defensive,—  that  is,  so  far  as  we 
are  forced  to  invade  you  to  prevent  your 
invading  us.  Let  us  alone,  and  peace 
will  come  at  once." 

"  But  we  cannot  let  you  alone  so  long 
as  you  repudiate  the  Union.  That  is  the 
oiie  thing  the  Northern  people  will  not 
surrender." 

"  I  know.  You  would  deny  to  us  what 
you  exact  for  yourselves,  —  the  right  of 
self-government." 

"No,  Sir,"  I  remarked.     "We  would 


deny  you  no  natural  right.  But  we 
think  Union  essential  to  peace ;  and,  Mr. 
Davis,  could  two  people,  with  the  same 
language,  separated  by  only  an  imagi- 
nary line,  live  at  peace  with  each  oth- 
er ?  Would  not  disputes  constantly  arise, 
and  cause  almost  constant  war  between 
them  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly, — with  this  generation. 
You  have  sown  such  bitterness  at  the 
South,  you  have  put  such  an  ocean  of 
blood  between  the  two  sections,  that  I  '' 
despair  of  seeing  any  harmony  in  my 
time.  Our  children  may  forget  this  war, 
but  we  cannot." 

"  I  think  the  bitterness  you  speak  of, 
Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  does  not  really 
exist.  We  meet  and  talk  here  as  friends ; 
our  soldiers  meet  and  fraternize  with  each 
other ;  and  I  feel  sure,  that,  if  the  Union 
were  restored,  a  more  friendly  feeling 
would  arise  between  us  than  has  ever 
existed.  The  war  has  made  us  know 
and  respect  each  other  better  than  be- 
fore. This  is  the  view  of  very  many 
Southern  men ;  I  have  had  it  from  many 
of  them,  —  your  leading  citizens." 

"  They  are  mistaken,"  replied  Mr. 
Davis.  "  They  do  not  understand  South- 
ern sentiment.  How  can  we  feel  any- 
thing but  bitterness  towards  men  who 
deny  us  our  rights  ?  If  you  enter  my 
house  and  drive  me  out  of  it,  am  I  not 
your  natural  enemy  ?  " 

"  You  put  the  case  too  strongly.  But 
we  cannot  fight  forever ;  the  war  must 
end  at  some  time ;  we  must  finally  agree 
upon  something  ;  can  we  not  agree  now, 
and  stop  this  frightful  carnage  ?  We  are 
both  Christian  men,  Mr.  Davis.  Can  you, 
as  a  Christian  man,  leave  untried  any 
means  that  may  lead  to  peace  ?  " 

"  No,  I  cannot.  I  desire  peace  as  much 
as  you  do.  I  deplore  bloodshed  as  much 
as  you  do ;  but  I  feel  that  not  one  drop 
of  the  blood  shed  in  this  war  Is  on  my 
hands,— I  can  look  up  to  my  God  and  say 
this.  I  tried  all  in  my  power  to  avert 
this  war.  I  saw  it  coming,  and  for  twelve 
years  I  worked  night  and  day  to  pre- 
vent it,  but  I  could  not.  The  North  was 
mad  and  blind  ;  it  would  not  let  us  gov- 
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ern  ourselves ;  and  so  tlie  war  came,  and 
now  it  must  go  on  till  the  last  man  of  this 
generation  falls  in  his  tracks,  and  his  chil- 
dren seize  his  musket  and  fight  his  bat- 
tle, unless  you  acknowledge  our  right  to 
self-government.  We  are  not  fighting 
for  slavery.  We  are  fighting  for  Inde- 
pendence,— and  that,  or  extermination, 
we  will  have.". 

"  And  there  are,  at  least,  four  and  a 
half  millions  of  us  left ;  so  you  see  you 
have  a  work  before  you,"  said  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin, with  a  decided  sneer. 

"  We  have  no  wish  to  exterminate  you," 
answered  the  Colonel.  "  I  believe  what 
1  have  said,  —  that  thereis  no  bitterness 
.between  the  Northern  and  Southern  ^eo- 
ple.  The  North,  I  know,  loves  the  South. 
When  peace  comes,  it  will  pour  money 
and  means  into  your  hands  to  repair  the 
waste  caused  by  the  war ;  and  it  would 
now  welcome  you  back,  and  forgive 
you  all  the  loss  and  bloodshed  you  have 
caused.  But  we  must  crush  your  armies, 
and  exterminate  your  Government.  And 
is  not  that  already  nearly  done  ?  You 
are  wholly  without  money,  and  at  the  end 
of  your  resources.  Grant  has  shut  you 
up  in  Richmond.  Sherman  is  before  At- 
lanta. Had  you  not,  then,  better  accept 
honorable  terms  while  you  can  retain 
your  prestige,  and  save  the  pride  of  the 
Southern  people  ?  " 
^    Mr.  Davis  smiled. 

"  I  respect  your  earnestness.  Colonel, 
but  you  do  not  seem  to  understand  the 
situation.  We  are  not  exactly  shut  up 
in  Richmond.  If  your  papers  tell  the 
truth,  it  is  your  capital  that  is  in  dan- 
ger, not  ours.  Some  weeks  ago,  Grant 
crossed  the  Rapidan  to  whip  Lee,  and 
take  Richmond.  Lee  drove  him  in  the 
first  battle,  and  then  Grant  executed 
what  your  people  call  a  '  brilliant  flank- 
movement,'  and  fought  Lee  again.  Lee 
di'ove  him  a  second  time,  and  then  Grant 
made  another  '  flank-movement ' ;  and  so 
they  kept  on, — Lee  whipping,  and  Grant 
flanking,  —  until  Grant  got  where  he  is 
now.  And  what  is  the  net  result  ?  Grant 
has  lost  seventy-five  or  eighty  thousand 
men,  — more  than  Lee  had  at  the  outset, 


—  and  is  no  nearer  taking  Richmond 
than  at  first;  and  Lee,  whose  front  has 
never  been  broken,  holds  him  completely 
in  check,  and  has  men  enough  to  spare 
to  invade  Maryland,  and  threaten  Wash- 
ington !  Sherman,  to  be  sure,  is  before 
Atlanta ;  but  suppose  he  is,  and  suppose 
he  takes  it  ?  You  know,  that,  the  farther 
he  goes  from  his  base  of  supplies,  the 
weaker  he  grows,  and  the  more  disas- 
trous defeat  will  be  to  him.  And  defeat 
may  come.  So.,  in  a  military  view,  I 
should  certainly  say  our  position  was 
better  than. yours. 

"  As  to  money :  we  are  richer  than 
you  are.  You  smile ;  but  admit  that  our 
paper  is  worth  nothing,  — it  answers  as  a 
cu'culating- medium;  and  we  hold  it  all 
ourselves.  If  eveiy  dollar  of  it  were  lost, 
we  should,  as  we  have  no  foreign  debt,  • 
be  none  the  poorer.  But  it  is  worth 
something;  it  has  the  solid  basis  of  a 
large  cotton  -  crop,  while  yours  rests  on 
nothing,  and  you  owe  all  the  world.  As 
to  resources:  we  do  not  lack  for  arms 
or  ammunition,  and  we  have  still  a 
wide  territory  from  which  to  gather  sup- 
plies. So,  you  see,  we  are  not  in  ex- 
tremities. But  if  we  were, — if  we  were 
without  money,  without  food,  without 
weapons,  —  if  our  whole  country  were 
devastated,  and  our  armies  crushed. and 
disbanded, — could  we,  without  giving  up 
our  manhood,  give  up  our  right  to  gov- 
ern ourselves  ?  Would  you  not  rather 
die,  and  feel  yourself  a  man,  than  live, 
and  be  subject  to  a  foreign  power  ?  " 

"  From  your  stand-point  there  is  force 
in  what  you  say,"  replied  the  Colonel. 
*'  But  we  did  not  come  here  to  argue 
with  you,  Mr.  Davis.  We  came,  hoping 
to  find  some  honorable  way  to  peace; 
and  I  am  grieved  to  hear  you  say  what 
you  do.  When  I  have  seen  your  young 
men  dying  on  the  battle-field,  and  your 
old  men,  women,  and  children  starving 
in  their  homes,  I  have  felt  I  could  risk 
my  life  to  save  them.  For  that  reason 
I  am  here;  and  I  am  grieved,  grieved, 
that  there  is  no  hope." 

"  I  know  your  motives,  ColonelJaquess, 
and  I  honor  you  for  them ;  but  what  can 
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I  do  more  than  I  am  doing  ?  I  would 
give  my  poor  life,  gladly,  if  it  would 
bring  peace  and  good -will  to  the  two 
countries ;  but  it  would  not.  It  is  with 
your  own  people  you  should  labor.  It 
is  they  who  desolate  our  homes,  burn 
our  wheat -fields,  break  the  wheels  of 
wagons  carrying  away  our  women  and 
children,  and  destroy  suppUes  meant  for 
our  sick  and  wounded.  At  your  door 
lies  all  the  misery  and  the  crime  of  this 
war,  —  and  it  is  a  fearful,  fearful  ac- 
count." 

"Not  all  of  it,  Mr.  Davis.  I  admit  a 
feai-ful  account,  but  it  is  not  all  at  our 
door.  The  passions  of  both  sides  are 
aroused.  Unarmed  men  are  hanged, 
prisoners  are  shot  down  in  cold  blood,  by 
yourselves.  Elements  of  barbai'ism  are 
entering  the  war  on  both  sides,  that  should 
make  us — you  and  me,  as  Christian  men 
—  shudder  to  think  of.  In  God's  name, 
then,  let  us  stop  it.  Let  us  do  some- 
thing, concede  something,  to  bring  about 
peace.  You  cannot  expect,  with  only 
four  and  a  half  millions,  as  Mr.  Benja- 
min says  you  have,  to  hold  out  forever 
against  twenty  millions." 

Again  Mr.  Davis  smiled. 

"  Do  you  suppose  there  are  twenty 
millions  at  the  iS'orth  determined  to 
crush  us  ?  " 

"  I  do,  —  to  crush  your  government. 
A  small  niuaaber  of  our  people,  a  very 
small  number,  are  your  friends,  —  Seces- 
sionists. The  rest  differ  about  measures 
and  candidates,  but  are  united  in  the  de- 
termination to  sustain  the  Union.  Who- 
ever is  elected  in  November,  he  must  he 
comimitted  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war." 

IVIr.  DaAas  still  looking  Incredulous, 
I  remarked,  — 

"  It  is  so.  Sir.  Whoever  tells  you  oth- 
erwise deceives  you.  I  think  I  know 
Korthern  sentiment,  and  I  assure  you  it 
is  so.  You  know  we  have  a  system  of 
lyceum  -  lecturing  in  our  large  towns. 
At  the  close  of  these  lectures,  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  people  to  come  upon  the 
platform  and  talk  with  the  lecturer. 
This  gives  him  an  excellent  opportunity 


of  learning  public  sentiment.  Last  win- 
ter I  lectured  before  nearly  a  hundred 
of  such  associations,  all  over  the  North, 
—  from  Dubuque  to  Bangor,  —  and  I 
took  pains  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of 
the  people.  I  found  a  unanimous  de- 
termination to  crush  the  Rebellion  and 
save  the  Union  at  every  sacrifice.  The 
majority  are  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
nearly  all  of  those  opposed  to  him  are 
opposed  to  him  because  they  think  he 
does  not  fight  you  with  enough  vigor. 
The  radical  Eepublicans,  who  go  for 
slave-suffrage  and  thorough  confiscation, 
are  those  who  will  defeat  him,  if  he  is 
defeated.  But  if  he  is  defeated  before 
the  people,  the  House  will  elect  a  worse, 
man, — I  mean,  worse  for  you.  It  is  more 
radical  than  he  is, — you  can  see  that 
fi'om  Mr.  Ashley's  Reconstruction  Bill, — 
and  the  people  are  more  radical  than  the 
House.  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  know,  is  about 
to  call  out  five  hundred  thousand  more 
men,  and  I  can't  see  how  you  can  resist 
much  longer;  but  if  you  do,  you  will 
only  deepen  the  radical  feeling  of  the 
Northern  people.  They  will  now  give 
you  fair,  honorable,  generous  terms ;  but 
let  them  suffer  much  more,  let  there  be 
a  dead  man  in  every  house,  as  there  is 
now  in  every  village,  and  they  will  give 
you  no  terms,  —  they  will  insist  on  hang- 
ing every  Rebel  south  of Pardon 

my  terms.     I  mean  no  offence." 

"  You  give  no  offence,"  he  replied, 
smiling  very  pleasantly.  "  I  would  n't 
have  you  pick  your  words.  This  is  a 
frank,  free  talk,  and  I  like  you  the  bet- 
ter for  saying  what  you  think.     Go  on." 

"I  was  merely  going  to  say,  that,  let 
the  Northern  people  once  really  feel  the 
war,— they  do  not  feel  it  yet, — and  they 
will  insist  on  hanging  every  one  of  your 
leaders." 

"  Well,  admitting  all  you  say,  I  can't 
see  how  it  affects  our  position.  There 
are  some  things  worse  than  hanging  or 
extermination.  We  reckon  giving  up 
the  right  of  self-government  one  of  those 
things." 

"  By  self-  government  you  mean  dis- 
union, —  Southern  Independence  ?  " 
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"  Yes." 

"  And  slavery,  you  say,  is  no  longer 
an  element  in  tlie  contest." 
^  "  No,  it  is  not,  it  never  was  an  essential 
element.  It  was  only  a  means  of  bringing 
other  conflicting  elements  to  an  earlier 
culmination.  It  fired  the  musket  which 
was  already  capped  and  loaded.  There 
are  essential  differences  between  the 
North  and  the  South  that  will,  however 
this  war  may  end,  make  them  two  na- 
tions." '  • 

*'  You  ask  me  to  say  what  I  think. 
Will  3'ou  allow  me  to  say  that  1  know  the 
South  pretty  well,  and  never  observed 
those  differences  ?  " 

"  Then  you  have  not  used  your  eyes. 
My  sight  is  poorer  than  yours,  but  I  have 
seen  them  for  years." 

The  laugh  was  upon  me,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin enjoyed  it. 

"  Well,  Sir,  be  that  as  it  may,  if  I  un- 
derstand you,  the  dispute  between  your 
government  and  ours  is  narrowed  down 
to  this  :  Union  or  Disunion." 

"  Yes  ;  or  to  put  it  in  other  words  : 
Independence  or  Subjugation." 

"  Then  the  two  governments  are  irrec- 
oncilably apart.  They  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  fight  it  out.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  the  people.  They  are  tired  of  fight- 
ing, and  want  peace ;  and  as  they*bear  all 
the  burden  and  suffering  of  the  war,  is 
it  not  right  they  should  have  peace,  and 
have  it  on  such  terms  as  they  like  ?  " 

"  I  don't  understand  you.  Be  a  little 
more  explicit." 

"  Well,  suppose  the  two  governments 
should  agree  to  something  like  this :  To 
go  to  the  people  with  two  propositions : 
say,  Peace,  with  Disunion  and  Southern 
Independence,  as  your  proposition,— and 
Peace,  with  Union,  Emancipation,  No 
Confiscation,  and  Universal  Amnesty,  as 
ours.  Let  the  citizens  of  all  the  United 
States  (as  they  existed  before  the  war) 
N  vote  '  Yes,'  or  '  No,'  on  these  two  prop- 
ositions, at  a  special  election  within  six- 
ty days.  If  a  majority  votes  Disunion, 
our  government  to  be  bound  by  it,  and 
to  let  you  go  in  peace.  If  a  majority 
votes  Union,  yours  to  be  bound  by  it,  and 


to  stay  in  peace.  The  two  governments 
can  contract  in  this  way,  and  the  people, 
though  constitutionally  unable  to  decide 
on  peace  or  war,  can  elect  which  of  the 
two  propositions  shall  govern  their  rulers. 
Let  Lee  and  Grant,  meanwhile,  agree  to 
an  armistice.  This  would  sheathe  the 
sword  5  and  if  once  sheathed,  it  would 
never  again  be  drawn  by  this  genera- 
tion." 

"  The  plan  is  altogether  impracticable. 
If  the  South  were  only  one  State,  it  might 
work ;  but  as  it  is,  if  one  Southern  State 
objected  to  emancipation,  it  would  nul- 
lify the  whole  thing ;  for  you  are  aware 
the  people  of  Virginia  cannot  vote  sla- 
very out  of  South  Carolina,  nor  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina  vote  it  out  of  Vir- 
ginia." 

"  But  three-fourths  of  the  States  can 
amend  the  Constitution.  Let  it  be  done 
in  that  way,  —  in  any  way,  so  that  it  be 
done  by  the  people.  I  am  not  a  states- 
man or  a  politician,  and  I  do  not  know 
just  how  such  a  plan  could  be  carried 
out ;  but  you  get  the  idea,  —  that  the 
PEOPLE  shall  decide  the  question." 

"  That  the   majorily  shall   decide   it, 
j-ou  mean.     We  seceded  to  rid  ourselves  '-- 
of  the  rule  of  the  majority,  and  this  would 
subject  us  to  it  again." 

"  But  the  majority  must  rule  finally, 
either  with  bullets  or  ballots." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  Neither 
current  events  nor  history  shows  that  the 
majority  rules,  or  ever  did  rule.  The  f 
contrary,  I  think,  is  true.  Why,  Sir,  the 
man  who  should  go  before  the  Southern 
people  with  such  a  proposition,  with  any 
proposition  which  Implied  that  the  North 
was  to  have  a  voice  in  determining  the 
domestic  relations  of  the  South,  could 
not  live  here  a  day.  He  would  be  hang- 
ed to  the  first  tree,  without  judge  or  jury." 

"Allow  me  to  doiibt  that.  I  think  it 
more  likely  he  would  be  hanged,  if  he  let 
the  Southern  people  know  the  majority 
could  n't  rule,"  I  replied,  smiling. 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  that,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Davis,  also  smiling  most  good-humored- 
ly.  "  I  give  you  leave  to  proclaim  it 
from  every  house-top  in  the  South." 
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"  But,  seriously,  Sir,  you  let  tlie  ma- 
jority rule  in  a  single  State ;  why  not 
let  it  rule  in  the  wliole  country  ?  " 

"  Because  the  States  are  independent 
and  sovereign.  The  country  is  not.  It 
is  only  a  confederation  of  States  ;  or 
rather  it  ^cas :  it  is  now  two  confedera- 
tions." 

"  Then  we  are  riot  a  people,  —  we  are 
only  a  political  partnership  ?  " 

""  That  is  all." 

"  Your  very  name,  Sir, '  United  States,' 
implies  that,"  said  Mr.  Benjamin.  "  But, 
tell  me,  are  the  terms  you  have  named — 
Emancipation,  No  Confiscation,  and  Uni- 
versal Amnesty  —  the  terms  which  Mr^l 
Lincoln  authorized  you  to  offer  us  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir,  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  author- 
ize me  to  offer  you  any  terms.  But  I 
think  both  he  and  the  Northern  people, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  would  assent  to 
some  such  conditions."  ' 

"  They  are  very  generous,"  replied 
Mr.  Davis,  for  the  first  time  during  the 
interview  showing  some  angry  feeling. 
"  But  Amnesty,  Sir,  applies  to  criminals. 
We  have  committed  no  crime.  Confis- 
cation is  of  no  account,  unless  you  can  en- 
force it.  And  Emancipation  !  You  have 
already  emancipated  nearly  two  mill- 
ions of  our  slaves,  —  and  If  you  will  take 
—  care  of  them,  you  may  emancipate  the 
rest.  I  had  a  few  when  the  war  began. 
I  was  of  some  use  to  them ;  they  never 
were  of  any  to  me.  Against  their  will 
you  '  emancipated '  them ;  and  you  may 
'  emancipate '  every  negro  in  the  Con- 
federacy, but  we  will  he  free  !  We  will 
govern  ourselves.  We  will  do  It,  If  we 
have  to  see  every  Southern  plantation 
sacked,  and  every  Southern  city  In 
flames." 

"  I  see,  Mr.  Davis,  it  Is  useless  to  con- 
tinue this  conversation,"  I  replied ;  "  and 
you  will  pardon  us,  if  we  have  seemed  to 
press  our  views  with  too  much  pertinaci- 
ty. We  love  the  old  flag,  and  that  must 
be  our  apology  for  Intruding  upon  you 
at  all." 

"  You  have  not  intruded  upon  me," 
he  replied,  resuming  his  usual  manner. 
"  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you,  both.     I 


once  loved  the  old  flag  as  well  as  yoxi  do  ; 
I  would  have  died  for  it ;  but  now  it  Is  to 
me  only  the  emblem  of  oppression." 

"  I  hope  the  day  may  never  come,  Mr. 
Davis,  when  1  say  that,"  said  the  Col- 
onel. 

A  half-  hour's  conversation  on  other 
topics  —  not  of  public  Interest  —  ensued, 
and  then  we  rose  to  go.  As  we  did  so, 
the  Rebel  President  gave  me  his  hand, 
and,  bidding  me  a  kindly  good-bye,  ex- 
pressed the  hope  of  seeing  me  again  In 
Richmond  in  happier  times, — when  peace 
should  have  returned ;  but  with  the  Col- 
onel his  parting  was  particularly  cordial. 
(Taking  his  hand  In  both  of  his,  he  said 
/to  him,  — 

f  "  Colonel,  I  respect  your  character  and 
your  motives,  and  I  wish  you  well,  —  I 
wish  you  every  good  I  can  wish  you  con- 
sistently with  the  Interests  of  the  Con- 
federacy." 

The  quiet,  straightforward  bearing  and 
magnificent  moral  courage  of  our  "  fight- 
ing parson  "  had  evidently  impressed  Mr. 
Davis  very  favorably. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  room,  he  add- 
ed, — 

"  Say  to  Mr.  Lincoln  from  me,  that 
I  shall  at  any  time  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive proposals  for  peace  on  the  basis  of 
our  Independence.  It  will  be  useless 
to  approach  me  with  any  other." 

When  we  went  out,  Mr.  Benjamin 
called  Judge  Ould,  who  had  been  wait- 
ing during  the  whole  Interview  —  two 
hours  —  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  and 
we  passed  down  the  stairway  together. 
As  I  put  my  arm  within  that  of  the  Judge, 
he  said  to  me,  — 

".Well,  what  is  the  result  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  war, — war  to  the  knife." 
'  "  Ephralm  Is  joined  to   his   idols,  — 
let  him  alone,"  added  the  Colonel,  sol- 
emnly. 

I  should  like  to  relate  the  Incidents 
of  the  next  day,  when  we  visited  Castle 
Thunder,  Libby  Prison,  and  the  hospi- 
tals occupied  by  our  wounded ;  but  the 
limits  of  a  magazine-article  will  not  per- 
mit. I  can  only  say  that  at  sundown  we 
passed  out  of  the  Rebel  lines,  and  at  ten 
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o'clock  that  night  stretched  our  tired 
limbs  on  the  "  downy  "  cots  in  General 
Butler's  tent,  thankful,  devoutly  thank- 
ful, that  we  were  once  again  under  the 
folds  of  the  old  flag. 

Thus  ended  our  visit  to  Richmond. 
I  have  endeavored  to  sketch  it  faithfully. 
The  conversation  with  Mr.  Davis  I  took 
down  shortly  after  entering  the  Union 
lines,  and  I  have  tried  to  report  his  exact 
language,  extenuating  nothing,  and  color- 
ing nothing  that  he  said.  Some  of  his 
sentences,  as  I  read  them  over,  appear 
stilted  and  high-flown,  but  they  did  not 
sound  so  when  uttered.  As  listened  to, 
they  seemed  the  simple,  natural  language 
of  his  thought.  He  spoke  deliberately, 
apparently  weighing  every  word,  and 
knowing  well  that  all  he  said  would  be 
given  to  the  public. 

He  is  a  man  of  peculiar  ability.  Our 
interview  with  him  explained  to  me  why, 
with  no  money  and  no  commerce,  with 
nearly  every  one  of  their  important  cities 


in  our  hands,  and  with  an  army  greatly 
inferior  in  numbers  and  equipment  to 
ours,  the  Eebels  have  held  out  so  long. 
It  is  because  of  the  sagacity,  energy, 
and  indomitable  will  of  Jeflerson  Davis. 
Without  him  the  Eebellion  would  crum- 
ble to  pieces  in  a  day  ;  with  him  it  may 
continue  to  be,  even  in  disaster,  a  power 
that  will  tax  the  whole  energy  and  re- 
sources of  the  nation. 

The  Southern  masses  want  peace. 
Many  of  the  Southern  leaders  want  it, 
—  both  my  companion  and  I,  by  corre- 
spondence and  intercourse  with  them, 
know  this;  but  there  can  be  no  peace 
so  long  as  Mr.  Davis  controls  the  South. 
Ignoring  slavery,  he  himself  states  the  is- 
sue,— the  only  issue  with  him, — Union,  or 
Disunion.  That  is  it.  "We  must  conquer, 
or  be  conquered.  We  can  negotiate  only 
with  the  bayonet.  We  can  have  peace 
and  union  only  by  putting  forth  all  our 
strength,  crushing  the  Southern  armies, 
and  overthrowing  the  Southern  govern- 
ment. 
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Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  By 
James  Parton.  New  York  :  Mason 
Brothers.     Two  Volunjes.    8vo. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
work,  we  must  remember  that  it  covers 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century  full 
of  great  events,  if  not  of  great  men  ;  that 
it  begins  with  Boston  and  Philadelphia  as 
small  provincial  towns,  and  leaves  them 
the  thriving  capitals  of  independent  States ; 
that  it  finds  colonial  energy  struggling 
with  metropolitan  jealousy  and  ignorance ; 
that  it  follows  the  struggle  through  all  its 
phases,  until  the  restrictions  of  the  mother 
became  oppression,  and  the  love  of  the 
children  was  converted  into  hatred  ;  tliat  it 
traces  the  growth  and  expansion  of  Amer- 
ican industry,  —  the  dawn  of  American  in- 
vention, so  full  of  promise,  —  the  develop- 
ment of  the  principle  of  self-government, 
so  full  of  pow^r,— the  bitter  contest,  so  full 


of  lessons  which,  used  aright,  might  have 
spared  us  more  than  half  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  present  war. 

To  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  this  work, 
we  must  remember  that  the  inner  and  the 
outer  life  of  the  subject  of  it  are  equally  full 
of  marvels  ;  that,  beginning  by  cutting  off 
candle-wicks  in  a  tallow-chandler's  shop  in 
Boston,  he  ended  as  the  greatest  scientific 
discoverer  among  those  men  renowned  for 
science  who  composed  the  Eoyal  Society 
of  Louden  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris  ;  that^  with  the  aid  of  an  odd  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Spectator,"  used  accordim^ 
to  his  own  conception  of  the  best  way  of 
using  it,  lie  made  himself  master  of  a 
pure,  simple,  graceful,  and  effective  English 
style ;  that  the  opinions  and  maxims  which 
he  drew  from  his  own  observation  and. re- 
flection have  passed  into  the  daily  life  of 
millions,  warning,  strengthening,  cheer- 
ing, and  guiding ;  that  he  succeeded  in 
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the  most  cliflBcult  negotiations,  was  a  lead- 
er of  public  opinion  on  the  most  important 
questions,  ami,  holding  his  way  cheerfully, 
resolutely,  and  lovingly  to  the  end,  left 
the  world  wiser  in  many  things,  and  in 
some  better,  for  the  eighty-four  years  that 
he  had  passed  in  it. 

Nor  must  we  forget,  "that,  among  the 
many  things  which  this  wonderful  old  man 
did,  was  to  tell  us  half  the  story  of  his  own 
life,  and  with  such  unatTected  simplicity, 
such  evident  sincerity,  and  sucli  attractive 
grace,  as  to  make  it  —  as  far  as  it  goes  — 
the  most  perfect  production  of  its  class. 
Then  why  attempt  to  do  it  over  again  1  is 
tlie  question  that  naturally  springs  to  ev- 
ery lip,  on  reading  tlie  title  of  I\Ir.  Parton's 
book. 

Mr.  Parton  has  anticipated  this  question, 
and  answered  it.  "  Autobiography  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  kinds 
of  composition  ;  but  autobiography  can 
never  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  biography,  be- 
cause to  no  man  is  the  giftie  given  of  see- 
ing himself  as  others  see  him.  Rousseau's 
Confessions  are  a  miracle  of  candor  :  they 
reveal  much  concerning  a  certain  weak, 
wandering,  diseased,  miserable,  wicked 
Jean  Jacques  ;  but  of  that  marvellous 
Rousseau  whose  writings  thrilled  Europe 
they  contain  how  much  ?  Not  one  word. 
Madame  D'Arblay's  Diary  relates  a  thou- 
sand pleasant  things,  but  it  does  not  tell 
us  what  manner  of  person  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay  was.  FrankUn's  Autobiography  gives 
agreeable  information  respecting  a  saga- 
cious shopkeeper  of  Philadelphia,  but  has 
little  to  impart  to  us  respecting  the  grand 
Pranklin,  the  world's  Franklin,  the  philos- 
opher, the  statesman,  the  philanthropist. 
A  man  cannot  reveal  his  best  self,  nor,  un- 
less he  is  a  Rousseau,  his  worst.  Perhaps 
he  never  knows  either." 

The  basis  of  Mr.  Parton's  work  is,  as 
the  basis  of  every  satisfactory  biography 
must  be,  the  writings  of  its  subject.  "  Af- 
ter all,"  he  says,  "  Dr.  Jared  Sparks's  ex- 
cellent edition  of  the  '  Life  and  Works  of 
Franklin,'  is  the  source  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  information  we  possess  concerning 
him The  libraries,  the  public  rec- 
ords, and  the  private  collections  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  the  United  States,  were 
so  diligently  searched  by  Dr.  Sparks,  that, 
though  seven  previous  editions  of  the 
works  of  Franklin  had  appeared,  he  was 
able  to  add  to  his  publication  the  astonish- 


ing number  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  Dr.  Frankhn's  composition  never  be- 
fore collected,  of  which  four  hundred  and 
fifty  had  never  before  appeared  in  print. 
To  unwearied  diligence  in  collecting  Dr. 
Sparks  added  an  admirable  talent  in  elu- 
cidating. His  notes  are  always  such  as  an 
intelligent  reader  would  desire,  and  they 
usually  contain  all  the  information  needed 
for  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  matter 
in  hand.  Dr.  Sparks's  edition  is  a  monu- 
ment at  once  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  to  his  own  diligence,  tact, 
and  faithfulness."  We  take  great  pleasure 
in  copying  this  passage,  both  because  it 
seems  to  illustrate  the  spirit  which  Mr. 
Parton  brought  to  liis  task,  and  because 
the  value  of  Mr.  Sparks's  labors  have  not 
always  been  so  freely  acknowledged  by 
those  who  have  been  freest  in  their  use  of 
them. 

To  a  careful  study  of  those  volumes 
Mr.  Parton  has  added  patient  and  exten- 
sive research  among  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  the  time,  and,  apparently,  a 
wide  range  of  general  reading.  Thus  he 
has  filled  his  work  with  facts,  some  curi- 
ous, some  new,  and  all  interesting,  as  well 
in  their  bearing  upon  the  times  as  upon 
the  man.  He  is  a  good  delver,  a  good  sift- 
er, and,  what  is  equally  important,  a  good 
interpreter, —  not  merely  bringing  facts  to 
the  light,  but  compelling  them  to  give  out, 
like  Correggio's  pictures,  a  light  of  their 
own.  He  possesses,  too,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, the  power  of  forming  for  himself  a 
conception  of  liis  subject  as  a  whole,  keep- 
ing it  constantly  before  his  mind  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  parts,  and  thus  bringing 
it  vividly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Franklin's  true  place  in  history  has  never 
before  been  assigned  him  upon  such  incon- 
trovertible evidence. 

K  we  were  to  undertake  to  name  the 
parts  of  this  work  which  have  given  us 
most  satisfaction,  we  should,  although  with 
some  hesitation,  name  the  admirable  chap- 
ters which  Mr.  Parton  has  devoted  to 
Franklin's  diplomatic  labors  in  England 
and  France.  In  none  of  his  good  works 
has  that  great  man  been  more  exposed  to 
calumny,  or  treated  with  more  barefaced 
ingratitude  by  those  who  profited  most  by. 
them,  than  in  bringing  to  liglit  the  danger- 
ous letters  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver.  Even 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  apologetic 
biographer  of  Jolm  Adams  repeats  the  ac- 
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A  NIGHT  IN 

That  was  a  pleasant  life  on  picquet, 
in  the  delicious  early  summer  of  the  South, 
and  among  the  endless  flowery  forests  of 
that  blossoming  isle.  In  the  retrospect,  I 
seem  to  see  myself  adrift  upon  a  horse's 
back  amid  a  sea  of  roses.  The  various 
outposts  were  within  a  five-mile  radius, 
and  it  was  one  long,  delightful  gallop, 
day  and  night.  I  have  a  faint  impres- 
sion that  the  moon  shone  steadily  every 
night  for  two  months  ;  and  yet  I  remem- 
ber certain  periods  of  such  dense  dark- 
ness that  in  riding  through  the  wood- 
paths  it  was  really  unsafe  to  go  beyond 
a  walk,  for  fear  of  branches  above  and 
roots  below  ;  and  one  of  my  officers  was 
once  shot  at  by  a  Rebel  scout  who  stood 
unperceived  at  his  horse's  bridle. 

We  lived  in  a  dilapidated  plantation- 
house,  the  walls  scrawled  with  capital 
charcoal  -  sketches  by  R.,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Fourth,  with  a  good  map  of 
the  island  and  its  paths  by  C.  of  the 
First  Massachusetts  Cavalry ;  there  was 
a  tangled  garden,  full  of  neglected  roses 
and  camellias,  and  we  filled  the  great 
fireplace  with  magnolias  by  day  and  with 
logs  by  night ;  I  slept  on  a  sort  of  shelf 


THE   WATER.  C/ 

in  the  corner,  bequeathed  to  me  by  Major 
F.,  my  jovial  predecessor,  —and  if  I  wak- 
ed up  at  any  time,  I  could  put  my  head 
through  the  broken  window,  arouse  my 
orderly,  and  ride  off  to  see  if  I  could 
catch  a  picquet  asleep.  I  spell  the  word 
with  a  q,  because  such  was  the  highest 
authority,  in  that  Department  at  least, 
and  they  used  to  say  at  post  head-cparters 
that  so  soon  as  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  outposts  gi-ew  negligent,  and  was 
guilty  of  a  /;;,  he  was  instantly  ordered  in. 
To  those  doing  outpost-duty  on  an  isl- 
and, however  large,  the  main-land  has 
all  the  fascination  of  forbidden  fruit,  and 
on  a  scale  bounded  only  by  the  horizon. 
Emerson  says  that  every  house  looks  ideal 
until  we  enter  it, — and  it  is  certainly  so, 
if  it  be  just  the  other  side  of  the  hostile 
lines.  Every  grove  in  that  blue  distance 
appears  enchanted  ground,  and  yonder 
loitering  gray-back,  leading  his  horse  to 
water  in  the  farthest  distance,  makes  one 
thrill  with  a  desire  to  hail  him,  to  shoot 
at  him,  to  capture  him,  to  do  anything  to 
bridge  this  inexorable  dumb  space  that 
lies  between.  A  bojdsh  feeling,  no  doubt, 
and  one  that  time  diminishes,  without  ef- 
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facing ;  yet  it  is  a  feeling  avIucIi  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  many  rash  actions  in  war, 
and  of  some  brilliant  ones.  For  one,  I 
could  never  quite  outgrow  it,  though  re- 
stricted by  dury  from  doing  many  foolish 
things  in  consequence,  and  also  restrain- 
ed by  reverence  for  certain  confidential 
advisers  whom  I  had  always  at  hand,  and 
who  considered  it  their  mission  to  keep 
me  always  on  short  rations  of  personal 
adventure.  Indeed,  most  of  that  sort  of 
entertainment  in  the  army  devolves  up- 
on scouts  detailed  for  the  purpose,  volun- 
teer aides-de-camp  and  newspaper-report- 
ers,— other  officers  being  expected  to  be 
about  business  more  prosaic. 

All  the  excitements  of  war  are  quad- 
rupled by  darkness ;  and  as  I  rode  along 
our  outer  lines  at  night,  and  watched 
the  glimmering  flames  which  at  regu- 
lar intervals  starred  the  opposite  river- 
shore,  the  longing  was  irresistible  to  cross 
the  barrier  of  dusk,  and  see  whether  it 
"were  men  or  ghosts  who  hovered  round 
those  dying  embers.  I  had  yielded  to 
these  impulses  in  boat  -  adventures  by 
night,  —  for  it  was  a  part  of  my  instruc- 
tions to  obtain  all  possible  information 
about  the  Rebel  outposts, — and  fascinat- 
ing indeed  it  was  to  glide  along,  noiseless- 
ly paddling,  with  a  dusky  guide,  through 
the  endless  intricacies  of  those  Southern 
marshes,  scaring  the  reed -birds,  which 
wailed  and  fled  away  into  the  darkness, 
and  penetrating  several  miles  into  the  in- 
terior, between  hostile  fires,  where  dis- 
covery might  be  death.  Yet  there  were 
drawbacks  as  to  these  enterprises,  since 
it  is  not  easy  for  a  boat  to  cross  still  wa- 
ter, even  on  the  darkest  night,  without 
being  seen  by  watchful  eyes  ;  and,  more- 
over, the  extremes  of  high  and  low  tide 
transform  so  completely  the  whole  condi- 
tion of  those  rivers  that  it  needs  very 
nice  calculation  to  do  one's  work  at  pre- 
cisely the  right  time.  To  vary  the  ex- 
periment, I  had  often  thought  of  trying 
a  personal  reconnoissance  by  swimming, 
at  a  certain  point,  whenever  circum- 
stances should  make  it  an  object. 

The  opportunity  at  last  arrived,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  the  glee  with  which, 


after  several  postponements,  I  finally 
rode  forth,  a  little  before  midnight,  on  a 
night  which  seemed  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  had,  of  course,  kept  my  own  se- 
cret, and  was  entirely  alone.  The  great 
Southern  fire-flies  were  out,  not  hauntinif 
the  low  ground  merely,  like  ours,  but  ris- 
ing to  the  loftiest  tree-tops  with  weird 
illumination,  and  anon  hovering  so  low 
that  my  horse  often  stepped  the  higher  to 
avoid  them.  The  dewy  Cherokee  roses 
brushed  my  face,  the  solemn  "  Chuck- 
will's-widow "  croaked  her  incantation, 
and  the  rabbits  raced  phantom-like  across 
the  shadowy  road.  Slowly  in  the  dark- 
ness I  followed  the  well-known  path  to 
the  spot  where  our  most  advanced  out- 
posts were  stationed,  holding  a  causeway 
which  thrust  itself  far  out  across  the  sep- 
arating river,  —  thus  fronting  a  similar 
causeway  on  the  other  side,  while  a  chan- 
nel of  perhaps  three  hundred  yards,  once 
traversed  by  a  ferry-boat,  rolled  between. 
At  low  tide  this  channel  was  the  whole 
river,  with  broad,  oozy  marshes  on  each 
side  ;  at  high  tide  the  marshes  were  sub- 
merged, and  the  stream  was  a  mile  wide. 
This  was  the  point  which  I  had  selected. 
To  ascertain  the  numbers  and  position 
of  the  picquet  on  the  opposite  causeway 
was  my  first  object,  as  it  was  a  matter  on 
which  no  two  of  our  officers  agreed. 

To  this  point,  therefore,  I  rode,  and 
dismounting,  after  being  duly  challenged 
by  the  sentinel  at  the  causeway-head, 
walked  down  the  long  and  lonely  path. 
The  tide  was  well  up,  though  still  on  the 
flood,  as  I  desired ;  and  each  visible  tuft  of 
marsh-grass  might,  but  for  its  motionless- 
ness,  have  been  a  prowling  boat.  Dark 
as  the  night  had  appeared,  the  water  was 
pale,  smooth,  and  phosphorescent,  and  I 
remember  that  the  phrase  "  wan  water," 
so  familiar  in  the  Scottish  ballads,  struck 
me  just  then  as  peculiarly  appropriate. 
A  gentle  breeze,  from  v,'hich  I  had  hoped 
for  a  ripple,  had  utterly  died  away,  and 
it  was  a  warm,  breathless  Southern  night. 
There  was  no  sound  but  the  faint  swash 
of  the  coming  tide,  the  noises  of  the  reed- 
birds  in  the  marshes,  and  the  occasional 
leap  of  a  fish ;  and  it  seemed  to  my  over- 
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strained  ear  as  if  every  footstep  of  my 
own  must  be  heard  for  miles.  However, 
I  could  have  no  more  postponements,  and 
the  thing  must  be  tried  now  or  never. 

Reaching  the  farther  end  of  the  cause- 
way, I  found  my  men  couched,  like  black 
statues,  behind  the  slight  earthwork  there 
constructed.  I  expected  that  my  pro- 
posed iunnersion  would  rather  bewilder 
them,  but  knew  that  they  would  say  noth- 
ing, as  usual.  As  for  the  lieutenant  on 
that  post,  he  was  a  steady,  matter-of  fact, 
perfectly  disciplined  Englishman,  who 
wore  a  Crimean  medal,  and  never  asked 
a  superfluous  question  in  his  life.  If  I 
had  casually  remarked  to  him,  "  Mr. 
Hooker,  the  General  has  ordered  me  on 
a  bi'ief  personal  reconnoissance  to  the 
Planet  Jupiter,  and  I  wish  you  to  take 
care  of  my  watch,  lest  it  should  be  dam- 
aged by  the  Precession  of  the  Equinox- 
es," he  would  have  responded  with  a 
brief  "  All  right.  Sir,"  and  a  quick  mili- 
tary gesture,  and  have  put  the  thing  in 
his  pocket.  As  it  was,  I  simply  gave  him 
the  watch,  and  remarked  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  take  a  swim. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  experi- 
enced a  greater  sense  of  exhilaration  than 
when  I  slipped  noiselessly  into  the  placid 
water,  and  struck  out  into  the  smooth,  ed- 
dying current  for  the  opposite  shore.  The 
night  was  so  still  and  lovely,  my  black 
statues  looked  so  dream-like  at  their  posts 
behind  the  low  earthwork,  the  opposite 
arm  of  the  causeway  stretched  so  inviting- 
ly from  the  Rebel  main,  the  horizon  glim- 
mered so  low  around  me,  —  for  it  always 
appears  lower  to  a  swimmer  than  even 
to  an  oarsman, — that  I  seemed  floating 
in  some  concave  globs,  some  magic  crys- 
tal, of  whii'h  I  was  the  enchanted  centre. 
With  eacii  little  ripple  of  my  steady  prog- 
ress all  things  hovered  and  changed ;  the 
stars  danced  and  nodded  above  ;  where 
the  stars  ended,  the  great  Southern  fire- 
flies bi'gan  ;  and  closer  than  the  fire-flies, 
thei-e  clung  round  me  a  halo  of  phospho- 
rescent sparkles  from  the  soft  salt  watei\ 

Had  I  told  any  one  of  my  purpose,  I 
should  have  had  warnings  and  remon- 
strances enough.     The  few  negroes  who 


did  not  believe  in  alligators  believed  in 
sharks ;  the  skeptics  as  to  sharks  were 
orthodox  in  respect  to  alligators ;  while 
those  who  rejected  both  had  private  prej- 
udices as  to  snapping-turtles.  The  sur- 
geon would  have  threatened  intermittent 
fever,  the  first  assistant  rheumatism,  and 
the  second  assistant  congestive  chills ; 
non-swimmers  would  have  predicted  ex- 
haustion, and  swimmers  cramp ;  and  all 
this  before  coming  within  bullet-range  of 
any  hospitalities  on  the  other  shore.  But 
I  knew  the  folly  of  most  alarms  about  rep- 
tiles and  fishes ;  man's  imagination  peo- 
ples the  water  with  many  things  which 
do  not  belong  there,  or  prefer  to  keep 
out  of  his  way,  if  they  do ;  fevers  and  con- 
gestions were  the  surgeon's  business,  and 
I  always  kept  people  to  their  own  de- 
partment ;  cramp  and  exhaustion  were 
dangers  I  could  measure,  as  I  had  often 
done  ;  bullets  were  a  more  substantial 
danger,  and  I  must  take  the  chance,— if 
a  loon  could  dive  at  the  flash,  why  not 
I  ?  If  I  were  once  ashore,  I  should  have 
to  cope  with  the  Rebels  on  their  own 
ground,  which  they  knew  better  than  I ; 
but  the  water  was  my  ground,  where  I, 
too,  had  been  at  home  from  boyhood. 

I  swam  as  swiftly  and  softly  as  I  could, 
although  it  seemed  as  if  water  never  had 
been  so  still  before.  It  appeared  impos- 
sible that  anything  uncanny  should  hide 
beneath  that  lovely  mirror ;  and  yet  when 
some  floating  wisp  of  reeds  suddenly 
coiled  itself  around  my  neck,  or  some 
unknown  thing,  drifting  deeper,  coldly 
touched  my  foot,  it  gave  that  undefinable 
sense  of  shudder  which  every  swimmer 
knows,  and  which  especially  appeals  to 
the  imagination  by  night.  Sometimes  a 
slight  sip  of  brackish  water  would  enter 
my  lips,  —  for  I  naturally  tried  to  swim 
as  low  as  possible,  —  and  then  would  fol- 
low a  slight  gasping  and  contest  against 
choking,  such  as  seemed  to  me  a  perfect 
convulsion ;  for  I  suppose  the  tendency 
to  choke  and  sneeze  is  always  enhanced 
by  the  circumstance  that  one's  life  may 
depend  on  keeping  still,  just  as  yawn- 
ing becomes  irresistible  where  to  yawn 
would  be  social  ruin,  and  just  as  one  is 
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sure  to  sleep  in  clmrcli,  if  one  sits  in  a 
conspicuous  pew.  At  other  times,  some 
iniguarded  motion  Avould  create  a  splash- 
ing which  seemed,  in  the  tension  of  my 
senses,  to  be  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at 
Richmond,  although  it  really  mattered 
not,  since  there  are  fishes  in  those  rivers 
which  make  as  much  noise  on  special  oc- 
casions as  if  they  were  misguided  young 
whales. 

As  I  drew  near  the  opposite  shore,  the 
dark  causeway  projected  more  and  more 
distinctly,  to  my  fancy  at  least,  and  I 
swam  more  softly  still,  utterly  uncertain 
as  to  how  far,  in  the  stillness  of  air  and 
water,  my  phosphorescent  course  could 
be  traced  by  eye  or  ear.  A  slight  ripple 
Avould  have  saved  me  from  observation, 
I  was  more  than  ever  sure,  and  1  would 
have  whistled  for  a  fair  wind  as  eagerly 
as  any  sailor,  but  that  my  breath  was 
worth  more  than  anything  it  was  likely 
to  bring.  The  water  became  smoother 
and  smoother,  and  nothing  broke  the  dim 
surface  except  a  few  clumps  of  rushes 
and  my  unfortunate  head.  The  outside 
of  this  member  gradually  assumed  to  its 
inside  a  gigantic  magnitude ;  it  had  al- 
ways annoyed  me  at  the  hatter's  from  a 
merely  animal  bigness,  with  no  commen- 
surate contents  to  show  for  it,  and  now  I 
detested  it  more  than  ever.  A  physical 
foeling  of  turgescence  and  congestion  in 
that  region,  such  as  swimmers  often  feel, 
probably  increased  the  impression.  I 
thought  with  envy  of  the  Aztec  children, 
of  the  headless  horseman  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, of  Saint  Somebody  with  his  head 
tucked  under  his  ai'm.  Plotinus  was  less 
ashamed  of  his  whole  body  than  I  of  this 
inconsiderate  and  stupid  appendage.  To 
be  sure,  I  might  swim  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance under  water.  But  that  accomplish- 
ment I  had  reserved  for  a  retreat,  for  I 
knew  that  the  longer  I  stayed  down  the 
more  surely  I  should  have  to  snort  like 
a  walrus  when  I  came  up  again,  and  to 
approach  an  enemy  with  such  a  demon- 
stration was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Suddenly  a  dog  barked.  We  had  cer- 
tain information  that  a  pack  of  hounds 
was  kept  at  a  Rebel  station  a  few  miles  off, 


on  purpose  to  hunt  runaways,  and  I  had 
heard  from  the  negroes  almost  fabulous 
accounts  of  the  instinct  of  these  animals. 
I  knew,  that,  although  water  baffled  their 
scent,  they  yet  could  recognize  in  some 
manner  the  approach  of  any  person  across 
water  as  readily  as  by  land ;  and  of  the 
vigilance  of  all  dogs  by  night  every  trav- 
eller among  Southern  plantations  has  am- 
ple demonstration.  I  was  now  so  near 
that  I  could  dimly  see  the  figures  of  men 
moving  to  and  fro  upon  the  end  of  the 
causeway,  and  could  hear  the  dull  knock, 
when  one  struck  his  foot  against  a  piece 
of  timber. 

As  my  first  object  was  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  sentinels  at  that  time 
at  that  precise  point,  I  saw  that  I  was 
approaching  the  end  of  my  experiment. 
Could  I  have  once  reached  the  causeway 
unnoticed,  I  could  have  lurked  in  the 
water  beneath  its  projecting  timbers,  and 
perhaps  made  my  way  along  the  main 
shore,  as  I  had  known  fugitive  slaves  to 
do,  while  coming  from  that  side.  Or  had 
there  been  any  ripple  on  the  water,  to 
confuse  the  aroused  and  watchful  eyes,  I 
could  have  made  a  circuit  and  approach- 
ed the  causeway  at  another  point,  though 
I  had  already  satisfied  myself  that  there 
was  only  a  narrow  channel  on  each  side 
of  it,  even  at  high  tide,  and  not,  as  on  our 
side,  a  broad  expanse  of  water.  Indeed, 
this  knowledge  alone  was  worth  all  the 
ti'ouble  I  had  taken,  and  to  attempt  much 
more  than  this,  in  the  face  of  a  curiosity 
already  roused,  would  have  been  a  waste 
of  future  opportunities.  I  could  try  again, 
with  the  benefit  of  this  new  knowledge, 
on  a  point  where  the  statements  of  the 
negroes  had  always  been  contradictory. 

Resolving,  however,  to  continue  the  ob- 
servation a  very  little  longer,  since  the 
water  felt  much  warmer  than  I  had  ex- 
pected, and  there  was  no  sense  of  chill 
or  fatigue,  I  gi-asped  at  some  wisps  of 
straw  or  rushes  that  floated  near,  gather-, 
ino-  them  round  my  face  a  little,  and 
then,  drifting  nearer  the  wharf  in  what 
seemed  a  sort  of  eddy,  was  able,  without 
creating  further  alarm,  to  make  some  ad- 
ditional observations  on  points  which  it 
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is  not  best  now  to  particularize.  Then, 
turning  my  back  upon  the  mysterious 
shore  which  had  thus  far  lured  me,  I 
sank  softly  below  the  surface  and  swam 
as  far  as  I  could  under  water. 

During  this  unseen  retreat,  I  heard, 
of  course,  all  manner  of  gurglings  and 
hollow  reverberations,  and  could  fancy 
as  many  rifle-shots  as  I  pleased.  But  on 
rising  to  the  surface  all  seemed  quiet, 
and  even  I  did  not  create  as  much  noise 
as  I  should  have  expected.  I  was  now 
at  a  safe  distance,  since  they  were  always 
chary  of  showing  their  boats,  and  they 
would  hardly  take  personally  to  the  wa- 
ter. What  with  absorbed  attention  first, 
and  this  submersion  afterwards,  I  had 
lost  all  my  bearings  but  the  stars,  having 
been  long  out  of  sight  of  my  original  point 
of  departure.  However,'  the  difficulties 
of  the  return  were  nothing ;  making  a 
slight  allowance  for  the  flood-tide,  which 
could  not  yet  have  turned,  I  should  soon 
regain  the  place  I  had  left.  So  I  struck 
out  freshly  against  the  smooth  water,  feel- 
ing just  a  lit^e  stiffened  by  the  exertion, 
and  with  an  occasional  chill  running  up 
the  back  of  the  neck,  but  with  no  nips 
from  sharks,  no  nudges  from  alligators, 
and  not  a  symptom  of  fever-and-ague. 

Time  I  could  not,  of  course,  measure, — 
one  never  can,  in  a  novel  position  ;  but, 
after  a  reasonable  amount  of  swimming, 
I  began  to  look,  with  a  natural  interest, 
for  the  pier  which  I  had  quitted.  I  no- 
ticed, with  some  solicitude,  that  the  woods 
along  the  friendly  shore  made  one  con- 
tinuous shadow,  and  that  the  line  of  low 
bushes  on  the  long  causeway  could  scarce- 
ly be  relieved  against  them,  yet  I  knew 
where  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  more 
doubtful  I  felt  about  it,  the  more  I  put 
down  my  doubts,  as  if  they  were  unrea- 
sonable childi'en.  One  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive of  the  alteration  made  in  familiar 
objects  by  bringing  the  eye  as  low  as  the 
horizon,  especially  by  night ;  to  distin- 
guish foreshortening  is  impossible,  and 
every  low  near  object  is  equivalent  to 
one  higher  and  more  remote.  Still  I  had 
the  stars ;  and  soon  my  eye,  more  prac- 
tised, was  enabled  to  select  one  precise 


line  of  bushes  as  that  which  marked  the 
causeway,  and  for  which  I  must  dii-ect 
my  course. 

As  I  swam  steadily,  but  with  some  sense 
of  fatigue,  towards  this  phantom-line,  I 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  my  faith  steady 
and  my  progress  true  ;  everything  ap- 
peared to  shift  and  waver,  in  the  uncer- 
tain light.  The  distant  trees  seemed  not 
trees,  but  bushes,  and  the  bushes  seemed 
not  exactly  bushes,  but  might,  after  all, 
be  distant  trees.  Could  I  be  so  confident, 
that,  out  of  all  that  low  stretch  of  shore, 
I  could  select  the  one  precise  point  where 
the  friendly  causeway  stretched  its  long 
arm  to  receive  me  from  the  water  ?  How 
easily  (some  tempter  whispered  at  my 
ear)  might  one  swerve  a  little,  on  either 
side,  and  be  compelled  to  flounder  over 
half  a  mile  of  oozy  marsh  on  an  ebbing 
tide,  before  reaching  our  own  shore  and 
that  hospitable  volley  of  bullets  with  which 
it  would  probably  greet  me  !  Had  I  not 
already  (thus  the  -tempter  continued) 
been  swimming  rather  unaccountably  far, 
supposing  me  on  a  straight  track  for  that 
inviting  spot  where  my  sentinels  and  my 
di-apery  were  awaiting  my  return  ? 

Suddenly  I  felt  a  sensation  as  of  fine 
ribbons  drawn  softly  across  my  person, 
and  I  found  myself  among  some  rushes. 
But  what  business  had  rushes  there,  or 
I  among  them  ?  I  knew  that  there  was 
not  a  solitary  spot  of  shoal  in  the  deep 
channel  where  I  supposed  myself  swim- 
ming, and  it  was  plain  in  an  instant  that 
I  had  somehow  missed  my  course,  and 
must  be  getting  among  the  marshes.  I 
felt  confident,  to  be  sure,  that. I  could  not 
have  widely  erred,  but  was  guiding  my 
course  for  the  proper  side  of  the  river. 
But  whether  I  had  drifted  above  or  be- 
low the  causeway  I  had  not  the  slightest 
clue  to  tell. 

I  pushed  steadily  forward,  with  some 
increasing  sense  of  lassitude,  passing  one 
marshy  islet  after  another,  all  seeming 
strangely  out  of  place,  and  sometimes 
just  reaching  with  my  foot  a  soft  tremu- 
lous shoal  which  gave  scarce  the  shadow 
of  a  support,  though  even  that  shadow 
rested  my  feet.     At  one  of  these  moments 
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of  stillness,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  my 
perception  (what  nothing  but  this  slight 
contact  could  have  assured  me,  in  the 
darkness)  that  I  was  in  a  powerful  cur- 
rent, and  that  this  current  set  the  wrong 
way.  Instantly  a  flood  of  new  intelli- 
gence came.  Either  I  had  unconscious- 
ly turned  and  was  rapidly  nearing  the 
Rebel  shore, — a  suspicion  which  a  glance 
at  the  stars  corrected, — or  else  it  was  the 
tide  itself  which  had  turned,  and  which 
was  sweeping  me  down  the  river  with  all 
its  force,  and  was  also  sucking  away  at 
every  moment  the  narrowing  water  from 
that  treacherous  expanse  of  mud  out  of 
■whose  horrible  miry  embrace  I  had  late- 
ly helped  to  rescue  a  shipwrecked  crew. 
Either  alternative  was  rather  formida- 
ble. I  can  distinctly  remember  that  for 
about  one  half-minute  the  whole  vast  uni- 
verse appeared  to  swim  in  the  same  wa- 
tery uncertainty  in  which  I  floated.  I 
began  to  doubt  everything,  to  distrust  the 
stars,  the  line  of  low  bushes  for  which  I 
was  wearily  striving,  the  very  land  on 
which  they  grew,  if  such  visionary  things 
could  be  rooted  anywhere.  Doubts  trem- 
bled in  my  mind  like  the  weltering  wa- 
ter, and  that  awful  sensation  of  having 
one's  feet  unsupported,  which  benumbs 
the  spent  swimmer's  heart,  seemed  to 
clutch  at  mine,  though  not  yet  to  enter 
it.  I  was  more  absorbed  in  that  singu- 
lar sensation  of  nightmare,  such  as  one 
may  feel  equally  Avhen  lost  by  land  or 
by  water,  as  if  one's  own  position  were 
all  right,  but  the  place  looked  for  had 
somehow  been  preternaturally  abolished 
out  of  the.  universe.  At  best,  might  not 
a  man  in  the  water  lose  all  his  power 
of  direction,  and  so  move  in  an  endless 
circle  until  he  sank  exhausted  ?  It  re- 
quired a  deliberate  and  conscious  efibrt 
to  keep  my  brain  quite  cool.  I  have  not 
the  reputation  of  being  of  an  excitable 
temperament,  but  the  contrary;  yet  I 
could  at  that  moment  see  my  way  to 
a  condition  in  which  one  might  become 
insane  in  an  instant.  It  was  as  if  a  fis- 
sure opened  somewhere,  and  I  saw  my 
way  into  a  mad-house;  then  it  closed,  and 
everything  went  on  as  before.     Once  in 


my  life  I  had  obtained  a  slight  glimpse 
of  the  same  sensation,  and  then  too, 
strangely  enough,  while  swimming,  —  in 
the  mightiest  ocean-surge  into  which  I 
had  ever  dared  plunge  my  mortal  body. 
Keats  hints  at  the  same  sudden  emotion, 
in  a  wild  poem  written  among  the  Scot- 
tish mountains.  It  was  not  the  distinc- 
tive sensation  which  drowning  men  are 
said  to  have,  that  spasmodic  passing  in 
review  of  one's  whole  personal  history. 
I  had  no  well-defined  anxiety,  felt  no 
fear,  was  moved  to  no  prayer,  did  not 
give  a  thought  to  home  or  friends ;  on- 
ly it  swept  over  me,  as  with  a  sudden 
tempest,  that,  if  I  meant  to  get  back 
to  my  own  camp,  I  must  keep  my  wits 
about  me.  I  must  not  dwell  on  any  other 
alternative,  any  more  than  a  boy  who 
climbs  a  preci]5ice  must  look  down.  Im- 
agination had  no  business  here.  That 
way  madness  lay.  There  Avas  a  shore 
somewhere  be  or  ^  me,  and  I  must  get  to 
it,  by  the  ordinary  means,  before  the  ebb 
laid  bare  the  flats,  or  sw^t  me  below 
the  lower  bends  of  the  *ream.  That 
was  all. 

Suddenly  a  light  gleamed  for  an  in- 
stant before  me,  as  if  from  a  house  in  a 
grove  o  great  trees  upon  a  bank  ;  and  I 
knew  that  it  came  from  the  window  of  a 
ruined  plantation  -  building,  where  our 
most  advanced  outposts  had  their  head- 
quarters. The  flash  revealed  to  me  every 
point  of  the  situation.  I  saw  at  once 
Avhere  I  was,  and  how  I  got  there  :  that 
the  tide  had  turned  Avhile  I  was  swim- 
ming, and  with  a  much  briefer  interval 
of  slack -water  than  I  had  been  led  to 
suppose, — that  I  had  been  swept  a  good 
way  down  -  stream,  and  was  far  beyond 
all  possibility  of  regaining  tlie  point  I 
had  left.  Could  I,  however,  retain  my 
strength  to  swim  one  or  two  hundred 
yards  farther,  of  which  I  had  no  doubt, 
and  if  the  water  did  not  ebb  too  rapidly, 
of  which  I  had  more  fear,  then  I  was 
quite  safe.  Every  stroke  took  me  more 
and  more  out  of  the  power  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  there  might  even  be  an  eddy. 
I  could  not  afford  to  be  carried  down 
much  farther,  for  there  the  channel  made 
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a  sweep  toward  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river ;  but  there  was  now  no  reason  why 
this  should  happen.  I  could  dismiss  all 
fear,  indeed,  except  that  of  being  fired 
upon  by  our  own  sentinels,  many  of  whom 
were  then  new  recruits,  and  with  the 
usual  disposition  to  shoot  first  and  inves- 
tigate afterwards. 

I  found  myself  swimming  In  shallow 
and  shallower  water,  and  the  flats  seem- 
ed almost  bare  when  I  neared  the  shore, 
where  the  great  gnarled  branches  of  the 
live-oaks  hung  far  over  the  muddy  bank. 
Floating  on  my  back  for  noiselessness,  I 
paddled  rapidly  in  with  my  hands,  ex- 
pecting momentarily  to  hear  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  picquet,  and  the  ominous 
click  so  likely  to  follow.  I  knew  that 
some  one  should  be  pacing  to  and  fro, 
along  that  beat,  but  could  not  tell  at  what 
point  he  might  be  at  that  precise  mo- 
ment. Besides,  there  was  a  faint  possi- 
bility that  some  chatty  corporal  might 
have  carried  the  news  of  my  bath  thus 
far  along  the  line,  and  they  might  be 
partially  prepared  for  this  unexpected 
Tisltor.  Suddenly,  like  another  flash, 
came  the  quick,  quaint  challenge,  — 

"Halt!     Who'sgodar?" 

"  F-f-friend  with  the  c-c-countersign," 
retorted  I,  with  chilly,  but  conciliatory 
energy,  rising  at  full  length  out  of  the 
shallow  water,  to  show  myself  a  man  and 
a  brother. 

"  Ac-vance,  friend,  and  give  de  coun- 
tersign," responded  the  literal  soldier, 
who  at  such  a  time  would  have  accosted  a 
spirit  of  light  or  goblin  damned  with  no 
other  formula. 

I  advanced  and  gave  It,  he  recogniz- 
ing my  voice  at  once.  And  then  and 
there,  as  I  stood,  a  dripping  ghost,  be- 
neath the  trees  before  him,  the  uncon- 
scionable fellow,  wishing  to  exhaust  up- 
on me  the  utmost  resources  of  military 
hospitality,  deliberately  presented  arms. 

Now  a  soldier  on  piccpet,  or  at  night, 
usually  presents  arms  to  nobody ;  but  a 
sentinel  on  camp-guard  by  day  is  expect- 
ed to  perform  that  ceremony  to  anything 


In  human  shape  that  has  two  rows  of  but- 
tons. Here  was  a  human  shape,  but  so 
utterly  buttonless  that  it  exhibited  not 
even  a  rag  to  which  a  button  could  by 
any  earthly  possibility  be  appended,  but- 
tonless even  potentially  ;  and  my  blame- 
less Ethiopian  presented  arras  to  even 
this.  Where,  then,  are  the  theories  of 
Carlyle,  the  axioms  of  "  Sartor  Resartus," 
the  inability  of  humanity  to  conceive  "  a 
naked  Duke  of  Windlestraw  addressing 
a  naked  House  of  Lords  ?  "  Cautioning 
my  adherent,  however,  as  to  the  proprie- 
ties suitable  for  such  occasions  thencefor- 
ward, I  left  him  watching  the  river  with 
renewed  vigilance,  and  awaiting  the  next 
merman  who  should  report  himself. 

Finding  my  way  to  the  building,  I 
hunted  up  a  sergeant  and  a  blanket,  got 
a  fire  kindled  In  the  dismantled  chimney, 
and  sat  before  It  In  my  single  garment, 
like  a  moist,  but  undismayed  Choctaw,  un- 
til my  horse  and  clothing  could  be  brought 
round  from  the  Causeway.  It  seemed 
strange  that  the  morning  had  not  yet 
dawned,  after  the  uncounted  periods  that 
must  have  elapsed  ;  but  Tvhen  my  ward- 
robe arrived,  I  looked  at  my  watch  and 
found  that  my  night  in  the  water  had 
lasted  precisely  one  hour. 

Galloping  home,  I  turned  in  with  alac- 
rity, and  without  a  drop  of  whiskey,  and 
waked  a  few  hours  after  In  excellent  con- 
dition. The  rapid  changes  of  which  that 
Department  has  seen  so  many  —  and, 
perhaps,  to  so  little  purpose — soon  trans- 
ferred us  to  a  different  scene.  I  have 
been  on  other  scouts  since  then,  and  by 
various  processes,  but  never  with  a  zest 
so  novel  as  was  afforded  by  that  night's 
experience.  The  thing  soon  got  wind 
In  the  regiment,  and  led  to  only  one  ill 
consequence,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  rather 
suppressed  a  way  I  had  of  lecturing  the 
officers  on  the  Importance  of  reducing 
their  personal  baggage  to  a  minimum. 
They  got  a  trick  of  congratulating  me, 
very  respectfully,  on  the  thoroughness 
with  which  I  had  once  conformed  my 
practice  to  my  precepts. 
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The  red  flag  —  not  the  red  flag  of 
the  loathed  and  deadly  pestilence  that  has 
destroyed  so  many  lives  and  disfigured 
so  many  fair  and  so  many  manly  coun- 
tenances, but  (in  some  circumstances) 
the  scarcely  less  ominous  flag  of  the  auc- 
tioneer—  has  been  displayed  from  the 
handsome  and  substantial  red-bi'ick  house 
in  Kensington-Place  Gardens,  London, 
in  which  Thackeray  lately  lived,  and  in 
which  he  wrote  the  opening  chapters  of 
his  last  and  never-to-be-completed  work, 
which  we  are  all  reading  with  mingled 
pleasure  and  regret. 

I  rejoice  to  see  the  flags  and  pennants 
gracefhlly  waving  from  the  masts  of  the 
outward  or  the  Inward  bound  ship  ;  to  see 
our  beautiful  national  ensign,— the  en- 
sign that  is  destined  sooner  or  later,  so 
all  loyal  and  patriotic  men  and  women 
hope  and  believe,  triumjjhantly  to  float 
over  the  largest,  the  freest,  the  happiest, 
the  most  prosperous  country  in  the  whole 
wide  world, —  to  see  the  stars  and  stripes 
fluttering  in  the  breeze  from  the  city 
flag-stafl"  and  the  village  liberty-pole  ;  to 
see  the  dancing  banners  and  the  flutter- 
ing pennons  of  a  regiment  of  brave  and 
stalwart  men  marching  in  all  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war  to  the 
defence  of  their  country  in  this  her  hour 
of  danger  and  of  need.  As  a  child,  I 
loved  to  see  the  colors  of  the  holiday-sol- 
diers flapping  in  the  wind  and  flaunting 
in  the  sun  on  "  muster-day."  Nay,  was 
not  an  uncle  of  mine  (he  is  an  old  man 
now,  and  is  fond  of  bragging  of  the  brave 
days  of  old,  when  he  was  a  gay  and 
gallant  sunshine -soldier)  the  standard- 
bearer  of  a  once  famous  company  of  fair- 
weather  soldiers  ?  —  dead  now,  most  of 
them,  and  their 

"  bones  are  dust, 
And  their  good  swords  rust  " ; 
—  and  did  not  this  daring  and  heroic  un- 
cle of  mine,  while  bravely  upbearing  his 
gorgeous   silken   banner  (a  gift   of  the 
beautiful  and  all-accomplished  ladles  of 


Seaport)  In  a  well-contested  sham  fight, 
receive,  from  the  accidental  discharge  of 
a  field-piece,  an  honorable  and  soldier- 
like wound,  and  of  which  he  ever  after 
boasted  louder,  and  took  more  pride  in, 
than  the  bravest  veteran  in  Grant's  gal- 
lant army  of  the  scars  and  injuries  receiv- 
ed at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  ?  And  no 
wonder  at  that,  pei-haps.  For  you  will 
find  hundreds  who  have  been  cut  by  the 
sword  or  pierced  by  the  bullet  of  a  Rebel, 
to  one  who  has  been  ever  so  shghtly 
wounded  upon  a  holiday  training-field. 
But  I  never  could,  and  I  never  shall, 
abide  the  sight  of  the  red  and  ruthless 
flag  of  the  vendue-master.  'T  is  a  sig- 
nal that  death  is  still  busy,  and  that  to 
many  the  love  of  money  is  greater  than 
the  love  of  friends  and  of  those  nearer 
and  dearer  than  friends,  —  that  fortune 
Is   fickle  and   that  prosperity  has  fled, 

—  that  humbugs  and  sharpers  are  alive 
and  active.  'T  is  a  reminder — and  there- 
fore may  have  its  use  in  the  world  — 
of  our  mortality,  an  admonisher  of  our 
pride,  a  represser  of  our  love  of  greed 
and  gain.  'Tis  evidently  an  invention 
of  Satan's,  this  selling  by  vendue ;  and 
perhaps  the  first  auction  was  that  by 
which  Cain  sold  the  house  and  furniture 
of  his  brother  Abel,  then  lately  deceas- 
ed. If  there  were  no  such  thing  in  the 
world  as  death  and  misfortune  and  hum- 
bug, that  bit  of  blood  -  colored  bunting 
would  be  but  seldom  flaunting  in  the 
wind. 

Charles  Lamb  counsels  those  who  would 
enjoy  true  peace  and  quiet  to  retire  in- 
to a  Quaker  meeting  ;  and  if  our  sen- 
timental readers  (and  for  such  only  is 
this  paper  written)  would  find  where- 
withal to  feed  and  pamper  their  mel- 
ancholy, let  them  follow  the  mercenary 
fla<TS,  and  become  haunters  of  auctions, 

—  let  them  attend  the  sales  of  the  ef- 
fects of  their  deceased  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances,—  let  them  see  A's  favor- 
ite horse,  or  B's  favorite  country-seat,  or 
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C's  favorite  books  and  pictures  knocked 
down,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  crowd 
and  the  smart  sayings  and  witty  retorts 
of  the  auctioneer,  to  the  highest  bidder, 

—  and  they  will  be  sadder,  if  not  wiser, 
men  than  they  were  before.  Such  scenes 
should  have  more  effect  on  them  than 
all  the  fine  sermons  on  the  vanities  and 
nothings  of  life  ever  preached.  Sir  Rich- 
ard Steele,  in  his  beautiful  paper,  in  the 
"  Tatler,"  on  "  The  Death  of  Friends," 
says,  in  speaking  of  his  mother's  sorrow 
for  his  father's  death,  there  was  a  dig- 
nity in  her  grief  amidst  all  the  wildness 
of  her  transport  that  made  pity  the  weak- 
ness of  his  heart  ever  since  ;  and  per- 
haps It  is  owing  to  the  impressions  I  re- 
ceived at  th^  first  auction  I  ever  attend- 
ed that  I  am  now  an  inveterate  senti- 
mentalist. 

How  well  I  remember  that  auction  ! 
Looking  back  "  through  the  dim  pos- 
terns of  the  mind  "  into  the  far-off  days  of 
my  childhood,  I  see,  among  other  things, 
the  large  and  comfortable  mansion  —  it 
was  the  home  of  plenty  and  the  temple 
of  hospitality — in  whic-h  I  passed  some  of 
the  goldenest  hours  of  my  boyhood.  But 
the  finest  play  has  an  end,  and  the  sweet- 
est feasts  and  the  merriest  pastimes  do 
not  last  forever.  Very  suddenly,  indeed, 
did  my  visits  to  that  happy  home  cease. 
For  my  good  friends  of  the  "  great  house" 

—  the  dearest  old  lady  and  the  kindest 
and  merriest  old  gentleman  that  ever  pat- 
ted a  little  boy  on  the  head — were  both 
seized  (oh,  woe  the  day ! )  by  a  terrible 
disease,  and  died  In  spite  of  all  that  the 
great  doctor  from  Boston  did  to  cure 
them.  The  last  time  I  entered  the  dear 
old  house  was  on  a  beautiful  balmy  sum- 
mer morning ;  the  birds  were  singing  as 
I  have  never  heard  them  sing  since,  and 
all  Nature  seemed  as  glad  and  exultant 
as  If  death,  misfortune,  and  auctioneers 
were  banished  from  the  world.  I  found 
there,  in  place  of  the  late  kind  host  and 
hostess,  a  crowd — so  they  seemed  to  me — 
of  rude  and  coarse  -  minded  people  ;  and 
I  saw  the  hateful  red  flag  of  the  auction- 
eer hanging  over  the  door. 

An  eagle  In  a  dove-cot,  a  fox  In  a  barn- 


yard, a  wolf  among  sheep,  is  mild,  mer- 
ciful, and  humane,  when  compared  with 
the  flock  of  human  vultures  that  had  in- 
vaded this  once  happy  residence,  and  were 
greedily  stripping  it  of  all  that  the  taste 
and  the  wealth  of  its  late  occupants  had 
furnished  it  with.  Should  I  live  to  be  a 
thousand  years  old,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
forget  the  unladylike  proceedings  of  sun- 
dry old  women  at  that  auction.  "With 
what  a  free  and  contemptuous  manner 
they  examined  the  fine  old  furniture,  and 
handled  the  fine  old  china,  and  coolly  rum- 
maged and  ransacked  every  nook  and 
corner,  and  peeped  and  pried  Into  every 
box,  chest,  and  closet  that  was  not  lock- 
ed !  And  their  tongues,  you  may  be  sure, 
were  not  Idle  the  while  ! 

The  auctioneer  was  a  little  dried-up 
mummy  of  a  man,  the  ugliness  of  whose 
countenance  was,  as  it  were,  emphasized 
by  a  disagreeable  leer  which  would  ever 
and  anon  deepen  into  a  broad  grin  ;  this 
man,  with  his  dreary  jokes  and  vapid 
small-talk,  was  equally  repulsive  to  me. 

Oh,  the  tap  of  his  little  hammer  did 
knock  against  my  very  heart ! 

Of  all  the  hammers  In  this  busy  and 
hammering  world,  from  the  huge  forge- 
hammer  with  which  the  brawny  black- 
smith deals  telling  blows  upon  the  glow- 
ing Iron  and  beats  It  into  shape,  to  the 
tiny  hammer  that  the  watchmaker  so 
deftly  handles,  the  Ivory-headed,  ebony- 
handled  Instrument  of  the  auctioneer  is 
the  most  potent.  From  the  day  it  was 
first  upraised  by  the  original  auctioneer 
—  the  nameless  and  unknown  founder 
of  a  mighty  line  of  auctioneers  —  over 
the  chattels  of  some  unfortunate  mortal, 
to  the  present  time,  when  the  red  flag  is 
constantly  waving  In  all  the  great  cities 
and  towns  of  the  world,  what  an  im- 
mense amount  of  property  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions  has  come  under  that  lit- 
tle instrument !  At  Its  fall  the  ancestral 
acres  of  how  many  spendthrift  heirs  have 
passed  away  from  their  families  forever 
into  the  hands  of  wealthy  plebeian  par- 
venus !  By  a  few  strokes  Dives's  sj)len- 
did  mansion,  and  Croesus's  magnificent 
country-seat,  and  Phaeton's  famous  fast 
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liorses  becc«ne  the  pix)pertT  of  others.  At 
its  tap  human  be:n^  have  been  sold  into 
•worse  than  Egyptian  bondaire. 

Horace  Walpole  confidently  hopcl  that 
his&mons  collection  ot" rirfii  would  be  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  the  relic  -  mon- 
gers and  the  curiosity-seekers  of  two  or 
three  hundred  years  hence :  but  he  had 
not  been,  dead  fifty  years  before  the  red 
flag  was  waATn^  over  Strawberry  Hill, 
and  it  was  not  taken  down  till  the  villa 
had  been  despoiled  of  all  the  curious  and 
costly  toys  and  bawbles  with  which  it  was 
packed  and  crammed.  At  each  stroke 
erf' the  hammer, — and  for  fonr-and-twenty 
days  the  qoaint  Gothic  mansion  resound- 
ed with  the  "  Going,  going,  gone  "  of  the 
auctioneer, — at  erery  stroke  of  the  ham- 
mer Walpole  must  have  turned  uneasily 
in  his  grave  ;  for  at  every  stroke  of  that 
fatal  implement  some  beantilol  miniature, 
€fc  rare  engraving,  or  fine  painting,  or 
|»eGioas  old  coin,  or  beloved  old  vase,  or 
bit  oi  eurioas  old  armor,  or  equally  curi- 
ous relic  of  the  olden  time,  passed  into 
the  possession  of  smne  unknown  person 
CBT  other. 

And  the  Duke  of  Boxbur^he's  magnil- 
icent  collection  c£  rare,  curious,  and  val- 
naUe  botds,  in  the  gathering  of  which 
he  q>ent  a  goodly  portion  of  his  life,  and 
evinced  the  policy  and  finesse  of  the  most 
wily  statesman  and  the  shrewdnes  and 
cunning  of  a  Jew  money-lender,  was  soon 
after  his  dece^e  scattered,  by  the  ham- 
jner  of  Evans,  over  England  and  the 
Continent.  A  circxmastantial  history  of 
this  memorable  sale  was  written  by  Dib- 
din  the  biblicHnaniac. 

I  do  not,  however,  grieve  much  —  in- 
deed, to  Etate  the  precise  truth,  I  do  not 
grieve  at  all — at  the  dismantling  of  Straw- 
boTv  Hill,  or  at  the  sale  of  the  Eoxburghe 
Bbrary ;  but  at  the  vendition  of  Samuel 
Johnson's  dnsty  and  dearly  loved  books 
(they  were  sold  by  Mr.  Christie,  "  at  his 
Great  Room  in  PaU-MalL"  on  Wednes- 
day, February  16,  1 785)  I  own  to  being 
a  trifle  sad  and  sentimentaL  For  Wal- 
pole, with  all  his  cleverness,  is  a  man 
one  cannot  love ;  and  as  for  the  biblio- 
graphical Duke,  be   evidently  thought 


more  of  a  rare  edition  or  a  unique  copy 
than  of  all  the  charms  of  -wit,  poetry, 
or  eloquence.  I  suspect  that  a  splen- 
did binding  would  please  him  more  than 
a  splendid  passage.  T\'Tiereas  Johnson 
(he  was  never  without  a  book  in  his 
pocket  to  read  at  by-times  when  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do)  had  a  scholar's  love 
for  books,  and  Uked  them  for  what  they 
contained,  and  not  merely  becatise  they 
were  rare  and  costly. 

Neither  can  I  think  nimioved  of  the 
dispersion  "  under  the  hammer "  of  the 
fine  library  at  Greta  Hall,  which  Southey 
had  taken  so  much  pains  and  pleasure  in 
collecting,  and  which  was,  as  his  son  has 
observed,  the  pride  of  his  eyes  and  the 
joy  of  his  heart,  —  a  libraw*  which  con- 
tained many  a  "  monarch  folio,"  and  ma- 
ny a  fine  old  quarto,  and  thousands  of 
small,  but  precious  vdumes  of  ancient 
lore,  and  which  was  partictilarly  rich  in 
rare  old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  books. 
Many  of  the  old  volumes  in  this  library 
had  seen  such  hard  service,  and  had  been 
so  roughly  handled  by  former  owners, 
that  they  were  in  a  very  ragged  condition 
when  they  came  into  Southey^s  posses- 
sion :  and  as  he  could  not  afford  to  have 
them  equipped  in  serviceable  leather,  his 
daughters  and  female  fiiends  comfortably 
and  neatly  clothed  them  in  colored  cot- 
ton prints.  The  twelve  or  fourteen  htm- 
dred  volmnes  thus  bound  filled  an  entire 
room,  which  the  poet  designated  as  the 
'•  Cottonian  Library."  I  saw,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  among  the  ctetly  and  valuable 
works  upon  the  shelves  of  a  Boston  book- 
store, two  or  three  volumes  of  this  "  Cot- 
tonian Library."  They  are  not  there 
no'tv.  Perhaps  the  lucky  purchaser  of 
them  may  be  a  reader  of  this  article.  If 
so,  let  me  congratulate  him  upon  possess- 
inof  such  rare  and  interesting  memorials 
of  the  famous  and  immortal  biographer 
of  Doctor  Daniel  Dove  of  Doncaster. 

And  sure  I  am  that  no  gentle  read- 
er can  contemplate  the  fate  of  Charles 
L  amb's  library  without  becoming  a  prey  to 

"Mild-eyed  melancholy." 
Elia's  books, — his  "  midnight  darlings," 
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his  "folios,"  his  "  huge  Switzer-like  tomes 
of  choice  and  massy  diTinitj-,"  his  "  kind- 
hearted  plar-books,"  his  book  of  "  Songs 
and  Posies,"  his  rare  old  treatises,  and 
quaint  and  cnrious  tractates,  —  the  rich 
gleanings  from  the  old  London  book-stalls 
by  one  who  knew  a  good  book,  as  Fal- 
staff  knew  the  Prince,  by  instinct, — books 
that  had  been  the  solace  and  delight  of 
his  lite,  the  inspirers  and  prompters  of 
his  best  and  noblest  thoughts,  the  food 
of  his  mind,  and  the  nourishers  of  his 
fancies,  ideas,  and  feelings,  —  these  books, 
with  the  exception  of  those  retained  by 
some  of  Eha's  personal  friends,  were,  al- 
ter Mary  Lamb's  death,  purchased  by  an 
enterprising  Xew-Tork  bookseller,  and 
shipped  to^America,  where  Lamb  has 
ever  had  more  readers  and  truer  appre- 
ciators  than  in  England.  The  arrival  in 
K^ew  York  of  his  ••  shivering  folios  "  cre- 
ated quite  a  sensation  among  the  Cis- 
atlantic admirers  of  "  the  gentle  Elia." 
The  lovers  of  rare  old  books  and  the  lov- 
ers of  Charles  Lamb  jostled  each  other 
in  the  way  to  Bartlett  and  Welford's 
shop,  where  the  treasures  (having  es- 
caped the  perils  of  the  sea)  were  safely 
housed,  and  where  a  crowd  of  literati 
was  constantly  engaged  in  examining 
them. 

The  sale  was  attended  by  a  goodly 
company  of  book-collectors  and  book- 
readers.  All  the  works  brought  fair  pri- 
ces, and  were  purchased  by  (or  for)  per- 
sons in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Among  the  bidders  were  (I  am  told) 
Geoffrey  Crayon, —Mr.  Sparrowgrass, — 
Clark,  of  the  '•  Knickerbocker  "  maga- 
zine, —  that  lover  of  the  angle  and  true 
disciple  of  Izaak  TTalton,  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Bethune, — Burton,  the  comedian, — 
and  other  well-known  authors,  actors, 
and  divines.     The  black-letter  Chaucer 

—  Speght's  edition,  tolio,  London,  159S, 

—  the  identical  copy  spoken  of  by  Elia 
in  his  letter  to  Ainsworth,  the  novelist 

—  was  knocked  down  to  Burton  for  twen- 
ty-five dollars.  I  know  not  who  was  the 
fortunate  purchaser  of  ''■  The  Works  of 
Margaret  Cavendish,  Duchess  of  Xew- 
castle,"  —  an  especial  favorite  of  Lamb's. 


^Neither  do  I  know  the  name  of  the  buy- 
er of  "  The  Works  of  Michael  Drav-ton." 
They  brought  twenty-eight  dollars.  A 
number  of  volumes  (one  of  them  my  cor- 
respondent opines  was  '•  The  Dunciad," 
variorum  edition)  were  bought  by  an  en- 
thusiastic lover  of  Eha  who  came  all  the 
way  from  St.  Louis  on  purpose  to  attend 
this  auction.  The  English  nation  should 
have  purchased  Lamb's  Hbrarj-.  But  in- 
stead of  comfortably  filling  an  alcove  or 
two  ID  the  British  Museum,  it  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  was  widely  scattered  over 
the  United  States  of  America.  Will  it 
ever  be  brought  together  again  ?  Ah, 
me !  such  things  do  not  happen  in  the 
annals  of  books. 

'T  is  no  wonder  that  the  old  blind 
scholar,  Bardo  de'  Bardi,  in  George 
Eliot's  grand  story  of  ••  Eomola,"  know- 
ing as  he  did  the  usual  fate  of  private  h- 
braries.  manifested  a  constant  fear  that 
his  noble  collection  of  books  would  be 
merged  in  some  other  library  after  his 
death.  Every  generous  soul  must  heart- 
ily despise  Tito  Melema  for  basely  dis- 
posing of  Bardo's  hbrary  for  lucre.  There 
are  plenty  of  good  people,  however,  who 
would  uphold  him  in  that  transaction. 
Indeed,  do  not  most  of  us  with  unseem- 
ly haste  and  unnatural  greed  dispose 
of  the  effects  of  our  deceased  friends 
and  relations?  The  ftineral  is  hardly 
over  before  we  begin  to  get  ready  for  the 
auction.  "  I  preserve,"  says  Montaigne, 
"  a  bit  of  writing,  a  seal,  a  prayer-book, 
a  particular  sword,  that  has  been  used  by 
my  fiiends  and  predecessors,  and  have 
not  thrown  the  long  staves  my  father 
carried  in  his  hand  out  of  jny  closet,"  If 
the  es^yist  lived  in  these  days,  and  fol- 
lowed the  customs  that  now  obtain,  he 
would  send  the  sword  and  the  staves, 
alongf  with  the  other  useless  and  (to  him) 
worthless  tokens  and  remembrancers  of 
the  dead  and  gone  Montaignes,  to  the 
auction-room,  and  cheerfully  pocket  the 
mouey  they  brought. 

Thackeray  had  been  dead  but  a  few 
weeks  when  a  scene  similar  to  the  one  he 
has  so  truthfully  described  in  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  "  Yanity  Fair  "  occur- 
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red  at  his  own  late  residence.  The  voice 
of  "  Mr.  Hammerdown  "  was  heard  in 
the  house,  and  the  rooms  were  filled  with 
a  motley  crowd  of  auction-haunters  and 
relic-hunters,  (among  whom,  of  course, 
were  ISIr.  Davids  and  Mr.  Moses,)  —  a 
rabble-rout  of  thoughtless  and  unfeeling 
men  and  women,  eager  to  get  an  "  in- 
side view  "  of  the  home  of  the  great  sat- 
irist. The  wine  in  his  cellai's,  —  the  pic- 
tures upon  his  walls, — the  books  in  his  li- 
brary,—  the  old  "  cane-bottomed  chair" 
in  which  he  sat  while  writing  many  of  his 
best  works,  and  which  he  has  immortal- 
ized in  a  fine  ballad,  —  the  gifts  of  kind 


friends,  liberal  publishers,  and  admiring 
readers,  —  yea,  his  house  itself,  and  the 
land  it  stands  on,  —  passed  under  the 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  O  good  white 
head,  low  lying  in  the  dust  of  Kensal 
Green  !  it  mattei's  little  to  thee  now 
what  becomes  of  the  red  brick  mansion 
built  so  lovingly  in  the  style  of  Queen 
Anne's  time,  and  filled  with  such  admi- 
rable taste  firom  cellar  to  roof;  but  many 
a  pilgrim  from  these  shores  will  step 
aside  from  the  roar  of  London  and  pay 
a  tribute  of  remembrance  to  the  house 
where  lived  and  died  the  author  of 
"  Henry  Esmond  "  and  "  Vanity  Fair." 


THE  JRIDE  TO   CAMP. 

When  all  the  leaves  were  red  or  brown. 
Or  golden  as  the  summer  sun. 
Arid  now  and  then  came  flickering  down 

Upon  the  grasses  hoar  and  dun. 

Through  which  the  first  faint  breath  of  frost 
Had  as  a  scorching  vapor  run, 

I  rode,  in  solemn  fancies  lost, 

To  join  my  troop,  whose  low  tents  shone 
Far  vanward  to  our  camping  host. 

Thus  as  I  slowly  journeyed  on, 
I  was  made  suddenly  aware 
That  I  no  longer  rode  alone. 

Whence  came  that  strange,  incongruous  pair  ? 
Whether  to  make  their  presence  plain 
To  mortal  eyes  from  earth  or  air 

The  essence  of  these  spirits  twain 
Had  clad  itself  in  human  guise, 
As  in  a  robe,  is  question  vain. 

I  hardly  dared  to  turn  my  eyes, 

So  faint  my  heart  beat ;  and  my  blood, 
Checked  and  bewildered  with  surprise, 

Within  its  aching  channels  stood, 
And  aU  the  soldier  in  my  heart 
Scarce  mustered  common  hardihood. 

But  as  I  paused,  with  lips  apart, 

Strong  shame,  as  with  a  sturdy  arm. 
Shook  me,  and  made  my  spirit  stai-t, 

And  all  my  stagnant  life  grew  warm  ; 
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Till,  ■with  my  new-found  courage  wild, 
Out  of  my  mouth  there  burst  a  storm 
Of  song,  as  if  I  thus  beguiled 
My  way  with  careless  melody  : 
Whereat  the  silent  figures  smiled. 
Then  from  a  haughty,  asking  eye 
I  scanned  the  uninvited  pair, 
And  waited  sternly  for  reply. 
One  shape  was  more  than  mortal  fair ; 
He  seemed  embodied  out  of  light ; 
The  sunbeams  rippled  through  his  hair  ; 
His  cheeks  were  of  the  color  bright 
That  dyes  young  evening,  and  his  eyes 
Glowed  like  twin  planets,  that  to  sight 
Increase  In  lustre  and  in  size, 

The  more  intent  and  long  our  gaze. 
Full  on  the  future's  pain  and  prize, 
Half  seen  through  hanging  cloud  and  haze, 
His  steady,  far,  and  yearning  look 
Blazed  forth  beneath  his  crown  of  bays. 
His  radiant  vesture,  as  it  shook, 

Dripped  with  great  drops  of  golden  dew ; 
And  at  each  step  his  white  steed  took. 
The  sparks  beneath  his  hoof-prints  flew. 
As  if  a  half-cooled  lava-flood 
He  trod,  each  firm  step  breaking  throucfh. 
This  figure  seemed  so  wholly  good. 
That  as  a  moth  which  reels  in  llfht. 
Unknown  till  then,  nor  understood. 
My  dazzled  soul  swam ;  and  I  might 

Have  swooned,  and  in  that  presence  died, 
From  the  mere  splendor  of  the  sight. 
Had  not  his  lips,  serene  with  pride 
And  cold,  cruel  purpose,  made  me  swerve 
From  aught  their  fierce  curl  might  deride. 
A  clarion  of  a  single  curve 

Hung  at  his  side  by  slender  bands ; 
And  when  he  blew,  with  faintest  nerve, 
Life  burst  throughout  those  lonely  lands  ; 
Graves  yawned  to  hear.  Time  stood  aghast, 
The  whole  world  rose  and  clapped  Its  hands. 
-    Then  on  the  other  shape  I  cast 

My  eyes.     I  know  not  how  or  why 
He  held  my  spellbound  vision  fast. 
Instinctive  terror  bade  me  fly. 

But  curious  wonder  checked  my  will. 
The  mysteries  of  his  awful  eye. 
So  dull,  so  deep,  so  dark,  so  chill. 
And  the  calm  pity  of  his  brow 
And  rfiassive  features  hard  and  still, 
Lovely,  but  threatening,  and  the  bow 
Of  his  sad  neck,  as  if  he  told 
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Earth's  graves  and  sorrows  as  they  grow, 
Cast  me  in  musings  manifold 

Before  his  pale,  unanswering  face. 
A  thousand  winters  might  have  rolled 
Above  his  head.    I  saw  no  trace 
Of  youth  or  age,  of  time  or  change, 
Upon  his  fixed  immortal  grace. 
A  smell  of  new-turned  mould,  a  strange, 
Dank,  earthen  odor  from  him  blew, 
Cold  as  the  icy  winds  that  range 
The  moving  hills  which  sailors  view 
Floating  around  the  Northern  Pole,  ■ 
With  horrors  to  the  shivering  crew. 
His  garments,  black  as  mined  coal. 
Cast  midnight  shadows  on  his  way ; 
And  as  his  black  steed  softly  stole. 
Cat-like  and  stealthy,  jocund  day 
Died  out  before  him,  and  the  grass, 
Then  sear  and  tawny,  turned  to  gray. 
The  hardy  flowers  that  will  not  pass 
For  the  shrewd  autumn's  chilling  rain 
Closed  their  bright  eyelids,  and,  alas ! 
No  summer  opened  them  again. 

The  strong  trees  shuddered  at  his  touch, 
And  shook  their  foliage  to  the  plain. 
A  sheaf  of  darts  was  in  his  clutch ; 
And  wheresoe'er  he  turned  the  head 
Of  any  dart,  its  power  was  such 
That  Nature  quailed  with  mortal  dread. 
And  crippling  pain  and  foul  disease 
For  sorrowing  leagues  around  him  spread. 
Whene'er  he  cast  o'er  lands  and  seas 
"That  fatal  shaft,  there  rose  a  groan ; 
And  borne  along  on  every  breeze 
Came  up  the  church-bell's  solemn  tone. 
And  cries  that  swept  o'er  open  graves, 
And  equal  sobs  from  cot  and  throne. 
Against  the  winds  she  tasks  and  braves, 
The  tall  ship  paused,  the  sailors  sighed. 
And  something  white  slid  in  the  waves. 
One  lamentation,  far  and  wide. 
Followed  behind  that  flying  dart. 
Things  soulless  and  immortal  died, 
As  if  they  filled  the  self-same  part ; 
The  flower,  the  girl,  the  oak,  the  man. 
Made  the  same  dust  from  pith  or  heart. 
Then  spoke  I,  calmly  as  one  can 

Who  with  his  purpose  curbs  his  fear, 
And  thus  to  both  my  question  ran  :  — 
"  AVhat  two  are  ye  who  cross  me  here, 
Upon  these  desolated  lands. 
Whose  open  fields  lie  waste  and  drear 
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Beneath  the  tramphngs  of  the  bands 
Which  two  great  armies  send  abroad, 
With  swords  and  torches  in  their  hands  ?  " 
To  -which  the  bright  one,  as  a  ood 
Who  slowly  speaks  tie  words  of  fate, 
Towards  his  dark  comrade  gave  a  nod, 
And  answered  :  —  "I  anticipate 
The  thought  that  is  your  own  reply. 
You  know  him,  or  the  fear  and  hate 
Upon  your  pallid  features  lie. 

Therefore  I  need  not  call  him  Death : 
But  answer,  soldier,  who  am  I  ?  " 
Thereat,  with  all  his  gathered  breath, 
He  blew  his  clarion ;  and  there  came, 
From  Hfe  above  and  life  beneath, 
Pale  forms  of  vapor  and  of  flame, 
Dim  likenesses  of  men  who  rose 
Above  their  fellows  by  a  name. 
There  curved  the  Roman's  eagle-nose. 

The  Greek's  fair  brows,  the  Persian's  beard, 
The  Punic  plume,  the  Norman  bows  ; 
There  the  Crusader's  lance  was  reared  ; 
And  there,  in  formal  coat  and  vest. 
Stood  modern  chiefs ;  and  one  appeared, 
Whose  arms  were  folded  on  his  breast, 
And  his  round  forehead  bowed  in  thought. 
Who  shone  supreme  above  the  rest. 
Again  the  bright  one  quickly  caught 
His  words  up,  as  the  martial  line 
Before  my  eyes  dissolved  to  nought :  — 
"  Soldier,  these  heroes  all  are  mine  ; 
And  I  am  Glory  !  "     As  a  tomb 
That  groans  on  opening,  "  Say,  were  thine," 
Cried  the  dark  figure.     "  I  consume 
Thee  and  thy  splendors  utterly. 
More  names  have  faded  in  my  gloom 
Than  chronicles  or  poesy 
Have  kept  alive  for  babbling  earth 
To  boast  of  in  despite  of  me." 
The  other  cried,  in  scornful  mirth, 
"  Of  all  that  was  or  is  thou  cui-se. 
Thou  dost  o'errate  thy  frightful  worth ! 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  hearse, 
What  one  of  mine  has  lived  unknown, 
Whether  through  triumph  or  reverse  ? 
For  them  the  regal  jewels  shone. 

For  them  the  battled  line  was  spread ; 
Victorious  or  overthrown. 
My  splendor  on  their  path  was  shed. 

They  lived  their  life,  they  ruled  their  day  : 
I  hold  no  commerce  with  the  dead. 
Mistake  me  not,  and  falsely  say, 
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'  Lo,  tliis  is  slow,  laborious  Fame, 
Who  cares  for  what  has  passed  away,'  — 
My  twin-born  brother,  meek  and  tame, 
Who  troops  along  with  crippled  Time, 
And  shrinks  at  every  cry  of  shame, 
And  halts  at  every  stain  and  crime ; 

While  I,  through  tears  and  blood  and  guilt, 
Stride  on,  remoi'seless  and  sublime. 
War  with  his  offspring  as  thou  wilt ; 
Lay  thy  cold  lips  against  their  cheek. 
Tlie  poison  or  the  dagger-hilt 
Is  what  my  desperate  children  seek. 
Their  dust  is  rubbish  on  the  hills ; 
Beyond  the  grave  they  would  not  speak. 
Shall  man  surround  his  days  with  Ills, 
And  live  as  if  his  only  care 
Were  how  to  die,  while  full  life  thrills 
His  bounding  blood  ?     To  plan  and  dare, 
To  use  life  is  life's  proper  end : 
Let  death  come  when  it  will,  and  where ! "  — 
"  You  prattle  on,  as  babes  that  spend 
Their  morning  half  within  the  brink 
Of  the  bright  heaven  from  which  they  wend ; 
But  what  I  am  you  dare  not  think. 

Thick,  brooding  shadow  round  me  lies  ; 
You  stare  till  terror  makes  you  wink ; 
I  go  not,  though  you  shut  your  eyes. 
Unclose  again  the  loathful  lid. 
And  lo,  I  sit  beneath  the  skies. 
As  Sphinx  beside  the  pyramid  ! " 
So  Death,  with  solemn  rise  and  fall 
Of  voice,  his  sombre  mind  undid. 
He  paused  ;  resuming, —  "  I  am  all ; 
I  am  the  refuge  and  the  rest ; 
The  heart  aches  not  beneath  my  pall. 
O  soldier,  thou  art  young,  unpressed 
By  snarling  grief's  increasing  swarm ; 
While  joy  is  dancing  in  thy  breast. 
Fly  from  the  future's  fated  harm ; 
Rush  where  the  fronts  of  battle  meet, 
And  let  me  take  thee  on  my  arm  ! " 
Said  Glory,  —  "  Warrior,  fear  deceit. 

Where  Death  gives  counsel.     Bun  thy  race ; 
Bring  the  world  cringing  to  thy  feet  1 
Surely  no  better  time  nor  place 
Than  this,  where  all  the  Nation  calls 
For  help,  and  weakness  and  disgrace 
Lag  in  her  tents  and  council-halls. 
And  down  on  aching  heart  and  brain 
Blow  after  blow  unbroken  falls. 
Her  strength  flows  out  through  every  vein  ; 
Mere  time  consumes  her  to  the  core ; 
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Her  stubborn  pride  becomes  her  bane.    • 
In  vain  she  names  her  children  o'er ; 

They  fail  her  in  her  hour  of  need ; 

She  mourns  at  desperation's  door. 
Be  thine  the  hand  to  do  the  deed, 

To  seize  the  sword,  to  mount  the  throne, 

And  wear  the  purple  as  thy  meed ! 
No  heart  shall  grudge  it ;  not  a  groan 

Shall  shame  thee.     Ponder  what  it  were 

To  save  a  laud  thus  twice  thy  own ! " 
Use  gave  a  more  familiar  air 

To  my  companions ;  and  I  spoke 

My  heart  out  to  the  ethereal  pair :  — 
"  When  in  her  wrath  the  Nation  broke 

Her  easy  rest  of  love  and  peace, 

I  Wcis  the  latest  who  awoke. 
I  sighed  at  passion's  mad  increase. 

I  strained  the  traitors  to  my  heart. 

I  said,  '  We  vex  them ;  let  us  cease.' 
I  would  not  play  the  common  part. 

Tamely  I  heard  the  Southrons'  brag  : 

I  said,  '  Their  wrongs  have  made  them  smart.' 
At  length  they  struck  our  ancient  flag,  — 

Their  flag  as  ours,  the  traitors  damned  !  — 

And  braved  it  with  their  patchwork-rag. 
I  rose,  when  other  men  had  calmed 

Their  anger  in  the  marching  throng  ; 

I  rose,  as  might  a  corpse  embalmed. 
Who  hears  God's  mandate,  '  Right  my  wrong  ! ' 

I  rose  and  set  me  to  His  deed. 

With  His  great  Spirit  fixed  and  strong. 
I  swear,  that,  when  1  drew  this  sword, 

And  joined  the  ranks,  and  sought  the  strife, 

I  drew  it  in  Thy  name,  O  Lord  ! 
I  drew  against  my  brother's  life. 

Even  as  Abraham  on  his  child 

Drew  slowly  forth  his  priestly  knife- 
No  thought  of  selfish  ends  defiled 

The  holy  fire  that  burned  in  me  ; 

No  gnawing  care  was  thus  beguiled. 
My  children  clustered  at  my  knee ; 

Upon  my  braided  soldier's  coat 

My  wife  looked,  —  ah,  so  wearily  !  — 
It  made  her  tender  blue  eyes  float. 

And  when  my  wheeling  rowels  rang. 

Or  on  the  floor  my  sabre  smote, 
The  sound  went  through  her  like  a  pang. 

I  saw  this  ;  and  the  days  to  come 

Forewarned  me  with  an  iron  clang, 
That  drowned  the  music  of  the  drum, 

That  made  the  rousing  bugle  faint ; 

And  yet  I  sternly  left  my  home,  — 
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Haply  to  fall  by  noisome  taint 

Of  foul  disease,  witliout  a  deed 

To  sound  in  rhyme  or  shine  in  paint  ; 
But,  oh,  at  least,  to  drop  a  seed, 

Humble,  but  faithful  to  the  last, 

Sown  by  my  Country  in  her  need  I 

0  Death,  come  to  me,  slow  or  fast ; 
I  '11  do  my  duty  while  I  may  ! 
Though  sorrow  burdens  every  blast, 

And  want  and  hardship  on  me  lay 

Their  bony  gripes,  my  life  is  pledged. 

And  to  my  Country  given  away  ! 
Nor  feel  I  any  hope,  new-fledged, 

Arise,  strong  Glory,  at  thy  voice. 

Our  sword  the  people's  will  has  edged, 
Our  rule  sta,nds  on  the  people's  choice. 

This  land  would  mourn  beneath  a  crown, 

Where  born  slaves  only  could  rejoice. 
How  should  the  Nation  keep  it  down  ? 

What  would  a  despot's  fortunes  be. 

After  his  days  of  strength  had  flown, 
Amidst  this  people,  proud  and  free. 

Whose  histories  from  such  sources  run  ? 

The  thought  is  its  own  mockery. 

1  pity  the  audacious  one 

Who  may  ascend  that  thorny  throne. 

And  bide  a  single  setting  sun. 
Day  dies  ;  my  shadow's  length  has  gi'own  ; 

The  sun  is  sHding  down  the  west. 

That  trumpet  in  my  camp  was  blown. 
From  yonder  high  and  wooded  crest 

I  shall  behold  my  squadron's  camp, 

Prepared  to  sleep  its  guarded  rest 
In  the  low,  misty,  poisoned  damp 

That  wears  the  strength,  and  saps  the  heart, 

And  drains  the  surgeon's  watching  lamp. 
Hence,  phantoms  !  in  God's  peace  depart ! 

I  was  not  fashioned  for  your  will : 

I  scorn  the  trump,  and  brave  the  dart !  " 
They  grinned  defiance,  lingering  still. 

"  I  charge  ye  quit  me,  in  His  name 

Who  bore  His  cross  against  the  hill !  — 
By  Him  who  died  a  death  of  shame. 

That  I  might  live,  and  ye  might  die,  — 

By  Christ  the  Martyr  !  "  —  As  a  flame 
Leaps  sideways  when  the  wind  is  high, 

The  bright  one  bounded  from  my  side. 

At  that  dread  name,  without  reply  ; 
And  Death  drew  in  his  mantle  wide, 

And  shuddered,  and  grew  ghastly  pale. 

As  if  his  dart  had  pricked  his  side. 
There  came  a  breath,  a  lonely  wall. 
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Out  of  the  silence  o'er  the  land ; 

Whether  from  souls  of  bliss  or  bale, 
What  mortal  brain  may  understand  ? 

Only  I  marked  the  phantoms  went 

Closely  together,  hand  in  hand, 
As  if  upon  one  errand  bent. 
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A  "WHITE  dove  flew  down  into  the  mar- 
ket-place one  summer  morning,  and,  un- 
disturbed among  all  the  wheels  and  hoofs, 
followed  the  footsteps  of  Luigi. 

He  carried  in  one  hand  a  sunflower, 
and  thoughtlessly,  while  it  hung  there, 
with  nervous  fingers  scattered  the  seeds 
as  he  went  his  way.  So  that  the  dove 
cooed  in  her  little  swelHng  throat,  gath- 
ered what  Luigi  spilled,  and,  startled  at 
last  by  a  frisking  hound,  flew  up  and 
alighted  on  the  tray  which  Luigi's  other 
hand  poised  airily  on  his  head,  and  was 
borne  along  with  all  the  company  of  fair 
white  things  there  in  the  sunshine. 

The  street-urchins  warned  Luigi  of  the 
intruder  among  his  wares,  and  then,  sly- 
ly putting  up  his  hand,  the  boy  tossed 
the  seeds  in  a  shower  about  the  tray. 
Off  flew  the  dove,  and  back  with  the  re- 
turning gust  she  fluttered,  and,  pausing 
only  to  catch  her  seed,  she  came  and 
went,  wheeling  in  flashing  circles  round 
his  head  as  he  pursued  his  path. 

It  was  at  the  pretty  picture  he  thus 
presented,  as,  having  left  the  market- 
place, he  came  upon  the  higher  streets 
of  the  town,  that  a  lady,  looking  from  her 
window,  made  exclaim.  The  kind  face, 
the  pleasant  voice,  attracted  him ;  in  a 
moment  after,  while  she  was  yet  think- 
ing of  it,  the  door  was  pushed  partly 
open,  a  dark  boy,  smiling,  appeared,  fol- 
lowed by  the  unslung  tray,  and  a  voice 
like  a  flute  said,  — 

"  Sono  io,  —  it  is  I.  Will  the  lady 
buy  ?  " 


And  then  the  image-vender  showed  his 
wares. 

The  lady  chaffered  with  him  a  mo- 
ment, and  at  its  close  he  was  evidently 
paying  no  attention  to  what  she  said,  but 
was  listening  to  a  voice  from  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  the  clear  voice  of  a  girl  sing- 
ing her  Italian  exercises. 

His  face  was  in  a  glow,  he  bent  to 
catch  the  words  with  signalling  finger 
and  glittering  eyes ;  it  was  plainly  nei- 
ther the  deftly  sweet  accompaniment  nor 
the  melody  that  charmed  him,  but  the 
language :  the  language  was  his  own. 

With  the  cadence  of  the  measure  the 
sound  was  broken  capriciously,  the  book 
had  been  thrown  down,  and  the  singer 
herself  stood  balancing  in  the  doorway 
between  the  rooms,  a  hand  on  either 
side,  —  still  lightly  trilling  her  scales, 
smiling,  beaming,  blue-eyed,  rosy.  The 
sunbeam  that  entered  behind  the  shade 
swinging  in  the  wind  fell  upon  the  beau- 
tiful masses  of  her  light-brown  hair,  and 
illumined  all  the  shifting  color  that  play- 
ed with  such  delicate  suffusion  upon  her 
cheek  and  chin  ;  her  face  was  a  deep,  in- 
nocent smile  of  joy ;  she  would  have  been 
dazzling  but  for  the  blushes  that  seem- 
ed to  go  and  come  with  her  breath  and 
make  her  human  ;  and  so  much  did  she 
embody  one's  ideal  of  the  first  woman 
that  no  one  wondered  when  all  called 
her  Eve,  although  her  name  was  Rosa- 
mond, and  she  was  the  Rose  of  the 
World. 

Directly  Eve  saw  the  boy  kneeling 
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there  over  his  tray,  the  cast  suspended 
in  his  hand,  as  he  leaned  intently  for- 
ward with  the  rich  carmine  deepening 
the  golden  tint  of  his  brow  and  with  that 
yellow  fire  in  his  wine-dark  eyes,  she 
ceased  singing,  and,  not  hesitating  to 
mimic  the  well-known  call,  cried, — 

"  Images  ?  " 

Then  Luigi  remembered  where  he  was, 
and  answered  the  question  asked  five 
minutes  since. 

"  Signora,  seven  shillings." 

"  That  is  reasonable,  now,"  said  the 
lady.  "  I  wiU  have  it  for  that  sum.  Do 
you  cast  these  things  yourself?  " 

"My  master  and  I." 

"  Have  you  been  long  here  ?  " 

"  Alas !  much,  much  time,"  said  he, 
with  melancholy  earnestness. 

"  And  from  what  part  of  Italy  did  you 
come  ?  "  she  kindly  asked. 

"  Vengo  da  Roma,"   replied  the  boy, 
drawing  himself  up  proudly. 
,   "  The    Roman    peasant   is   a   prince, 
meimma,"  said  Eve  quickly,  in  an  under- 
tone. 

Luigi  glanced  up  instantly  and  smiled, 
and  oflered  to  her  a  little  plaster  cherub, 
silver-gilt,  just  spreading  wings  for  flight. 

"  It  is  for  her,"  said  he,  with  an  ap- 
pealing look  at  the  mother.  "  For  her, 
—  la  principessina.     I  myself  made  it." 

No  one  perceived  his  adroit  under- 
meaning  ;  but  Eva  bethought  herself  of 
her  school-phrases,  and  venturously  se- 
lected one. 

"  E  grazioso  !  "  said  she. 

Luigi's  face  kindled  anew ;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  sound  of  his  native  tongue  were 
like  some  magic  wand  that  called  the 
blind  blood  to  his  cheek  or  drove  it  into 
the  pools  of  his  heart ;  the  smile  broke 
all  over  his  face  as  light  dances  on  bur- 
nished gold  ;  he  turned  to  her  boldly  with 
outstretched  hands,  like  some  one  asking 
an  alms. 

"  Give  to  me  a  song,"  he  said. 

"  Volontieri"  quoth  Eve,  in  hesitat- 
ing accent,  and  flitted  back  to  her  piano. 
Without  a  thought,  he  followed. 

It  was  a  little  song  of  flowers  and  sun- 
shine that  Eve  began  to  carol  over  the 


carolling  keys;  the  words  fell  into  the 
sweetness  of  the  air,  that  seemed  laden 
with  the  morning  murmur  of  bees  and 
blossoms  ;  it  was  but  a  verse  or  two,  with 
a  refrain  that  went  repeating  all  the  hon- 
eyed burden,  tiU  Luigi's  face  fairly  burn- 
ed with  pleasure,  where  he  stood  at  tim- 
id distance  in  the  doorway. 

"  Cio  mi  fa  bene  I  That  does  me 
good ! "  cried  he,  as  she  rose.  "  Ah, 
Signorina,  I  am  happy  here  I " 

Then  he  turned  and  found  the  elder 
lady  counting  out  his  money.  He  receiv- 
ed the  seven  shillings  quietly,  as  his  due  ; 
but  when  she  would  have  paid  him  for 
the  cherub,  he  pushed  the  silver  swiftly 
back. 

"  It  is  a  gift !  "  said  he,  with  spirit. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Eve.  "  I  should  like 
it,  but  I  must  pay  for  it.  You  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  take  the  price  ?  "  she  asked, 
her  hand  extended,  and  a  winning  grace 
irradiating  all  her  changing  rosy  coun- 
tenance. 

A  shadow  fell  over  the  boy's  face,  like 
that  of  a  cloud  skimming  down  a  sunny 
landscape. 

"  A  Lei  non  posso  dar  un  rifiuto"  said 
he,  meeting  her  shining  eyes ;  and  he 
gravely  gathered  the  money  and  slung 
his  tray. 

As  he  raised  It,  Eve  laid  along  Its  side 
a  branch  of  unsullied  day-lihes  that  had 
been  filling  the  room  with  their  heavy 
fragrance.  The  image  -  boy  interested 
her ;  he  was  a  visible  creature  of  those 
foreign  fairy -shores  of  which  she  had 
dreamed ;  that  she  did  anything  but  show 
kindness  to  a  vagrant  whom  she  would 
not  see  again  never  crossed  her  mind ; 
perhaps,  too,  she  liked  that  Italy,  in  his 
person,  should  admire  her,  —  that  was 
pardonable.  But,  at  the  action,  the  shad- 
ow swept  away  from  the  boy's  face  again, 
all  his  lights  and  darks  came  flashing  out, 
eyes  and  teeth  and  color  sparkUng  in  his 
smile,  like  sunshine  after  rain  ;  he  made, 
his  low  obeisance,  poised  the  tray  upon 
his  head,  and,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
went  out. 

"  A  rivederla  !  "  he  called  back  to  her 
fi'om  the  door,  and  was  gone. 
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DEMOCRACY   AND  ^THE    SECESSION   WAR 
The  interest  which  foreign  peoples     '"^  '^"" — ^  " 


:***' 


take  in  our  civil  war  proceeds  from  two 
causes  chiefly,  though  there  are,  minor 
causes  that  help  swell  the  force  of  the 
current  of  feeling.  The  first  of  these 
causes  is  the  contemplation  of  the  check 
which  has  been  given  by  the  war's  oc- 
currence to  our  march  to  universal  Amer- 
ican dominion.  For  about  seventy-two 
years  our  "  progress,"  as  it  was  called, 
was  more  marvellous  than  the  dreams  of 
other  nations.  In  spite  of  Indian  wars, 
of  wars  with  France  and  England  and 
Mexico,  of  depredations  on  our  commerce 
by  France  and  England  and  Barbary, 
of  a  currency  that  seemed  to  have  been 
created  for  the  promotion  of  bankruptcy 
and  the  organization  of  instability,  of 
biennial  changes  in  our  tariffs  and  sys- 
tems of  revenue,  of  competition  that  ought 
to  have  been  the  death  of  trade, — in  spite 
of  these  and  other  evils,  this  country,  in 
the  brief  term  of  one  not  over-long  human 
life,  increased  in  all  respects  at  a  rate  to 
excite  the  gravest  fears  in  the  minds  of 
men  who  had  been  nursed  on  the  bal- 
ance-of-power  theory.  A  new  power  had 
intruded  itself  into  the  old  system,  and  its 
disturbing  force  was  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion. Between  the  day  on  which  George 
Washington  took  the  Presidential  oath 
and  the  day  when  South  Carolina  broke 
her  oath,  our  population  had  increased 
from  something  like  three  millions  to 
more  than  thirty-one  millions ;  and  in  all 
the  elements  of  material  strength  our  in- 
crease had  far  exceeded  our  growth  in 
numbers.  When  the  first  Congress  of  the 
old  Union  met,  pur  territory  was  con- 
fined to  a  strip  of  land  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Atlantic,  —  and  that  terri- 
tory was  but  sparsely  settled.  When  the 
thirty-sixth  Congress  broke  up,  our  ter- 
ritory had  extended  to  the  Pacific,  on 
which  we  had  two  States,  while  other 
communities  there  were  preparing  to 
become  States.  It  did  seem  as  if  Cole- 
ridge's "  august  conception  "  was  about 
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to  be'con^  a  great  fact.  "The  possible 
destiny  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca," said  that  mighty  genius,  "  as  a  na- 
tion of  a  hundred  millions  of  freemen, 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, living  under  the  laws  of  Alfred, 
and  speaking  the  language  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  is  an  august  conception." 
To  all  appearance  in  1860,  there  would 
be  a  hundred  millions  of  freemen  here, 
and  not  far  from  twenty  millions  of  slaves, 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
and  middle-aged  men  were  not  unreason- 
able in  their  expectation  of  seeing  the 
splendid  spectacle.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  population  that  we  had  known  war- 
ranted their  most  sanguine  hopes.  Such 
a  nation,  —  a  nation  that  should  grow  its 
own  food,  make  its  own  cloths,  dig  or 
pick  up  its  own  gold  and  silver  and  quick- 
silver, mine  its  own  coal  and  iron,  sup- 
ply itself,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  too, 
with  cotton  and  tobacco  and  rice  and  su- 
gar, and  that  should  have  a  mercantile 
tonnage  of  not  less  than  fifteen  millions, 
and  perhaps  very  much  more, — such  a 
nation,  we  say,  it  was  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  United  States  would  become  by 
the  year  1900.  But  because  the  thought 
of  it  was  pleasing  to  us,  Ave  are  not  to 
conclude  that  it  would  be  so  to  European 
sovereigns  and  statesmen.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  had  abundant  reason  to  dread 
the  accumulation  of  so  much  strength  in 
one  empire.  Even  in  1860  we  had  pass- 
ed the  point  at  which  it  was  possible  for 
us  to  have  any  fear  of  European  nations, 
or  of  a  European  alliance.  We  had 
but  to  will  it,  and  British  America,  and 
what  there  was  left  of  Spanish  America 
and  Mexico,  would  all  have  been  gath- 
ered in,  reaped  by  that  mowing-ma- 
chine, the  American  sword.  Had  our 
rulers  of  that  year  sought  to  stave  off 
civil  war  by  plunging  us  into  a  foreign 
war,  we  could  have  made  ourselves  mas- 
ters of  all  North  America,  despite  the 
opposition  of  all  Europe,  had  all  Europe 
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been  ready  to  try  the  question  witli  us, 
Tvlietber  the  Monroe  doctrine  were  a  liv- 
ing thing  or  a  dirty  skeleton  from  the 
past.  But  all  Europe  would  not  have 
opposed  us,  seeing  that  England  would 
have  been  the  principal  sufferer  from 
our  success;  and  England  is  unpopular 
throughout  Continental  Europe,  —  in 
France,  in  Germany,  and  in  Kussia. 
Probably  the  French  Emperor  would 
have  preferred  a  true  cordial  understand- 
ing with  us  to  a  nominal  one  with  Eng- 
land, and,  confining  his  labors  to  Eu- 
rope and  the  East,  would  have  obtained 
her  "  natural  boundaries  "  for  France, 
and  supremacy  over  Egypt.  The  war 
might  have  left  but  three  great  powers 
in  the  world,  namely,  France,  Russia, 
and  America,  or  the  United  States,  the 
latter  to  include  Canada  and  Mexico, 
with  the  Slave-Power's  ascendency  ev- 
erywhere established  in  North  America. 
It  was  on  the  cards  that  we  might  avoid 
dissension  and  civil  strife  by  extending 
the  Union,  and  by  invading  and  conquer- 
ing the  territories  of  our  neighbors.  Why 
this  course  was  not  adopted  it  is  not  our 
purpose  noAv  to  discuss  ;  but  that  it  would 
have  been  adopted,  if  the  Secession  move- 
ment had  been  directed  fi-om  the  North 
against  the  rule  of  the  Democratic  party, 
we  are  as  firmly  convinced  as  we  are  of 
the  existence  of  the  tax-gatherer, — and 
no  man  in  this  country  can  now  enter- 
tain any  doubt  of  his  existence,  or  of  his 
industry  and  exactions. 

When,  therefore,  our  Union  was  sev- 
ered in  twain  by  the  action  of  the  South- 
ern Secessionists,  and  the  Confederacy 
was  established,  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  most  European 
governments,  and  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  governing  classes  in  most  Euro- 
pean nations,  should  sympathize  with  the 
Rebels  :  not  because  they  altogether  ap- 
proved of  what  the  Rebels  avowed  to  be 
their  principles,  or  of  their  scandalous 
actions  in  the  cause  of  lawlessness  ;  but 
because  their  success  would  break  down 
a  nation  that  was  becoming  too  strong  to 
have  any  regard  for  European  opinion, 
and  the  continuance  and  growth  of  which 


were  believed  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  Europe,  and  the  retention  of 
its  controlling  position  in  the  world.  Eng- 
land was  relieved  of  her  fears  with  re- 
gard to  her  North- American  possessions ; 
and  Spain  saw  an  end  put  to  those  in- 
sulting demands  that  she  should  sell  Cu- 
ba, which  for  years  had  proceeded  from 
Democratic  administrations,  —  President 
Buchanan,  in  the  very  last  days  of  his 
term,  and  while  the  Union  was  falling 
to  pieces  around  him,  persisting  in  a  de- 
mand which  then  had  become  as  ridicu- 
lous as  it  had  ever  been  wicked.  Austria 
and  Prussia  could  have  no  objection  to 
the  breaking-up  of  a  nation  which  had 
sympathized  with  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Italy,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  acted  at  all, 
had  acted  in  behalf  of  European  Liber- 
alism. France,  which  would  have  been 
willing  to  act  with  us,  had  we  remained 
in  condition  to  render  our  action  valua- 
ble, had  no  idea  of  risking  anything  in 
our  behalf,  and  turned  her  attention  to 
Mexico,  as  a  field  well  worthy  of  her 
cultivation,  and  which  our  troubles  had 
laid  open  to  her  enterprise  and  ambi- 
tion. The  kingdom  of  Italy  was  of  too 
recent  birth  to  have  much  influence ; 
and,  though  its  sympathies  were  with  us, 
it  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  con- 
form to  the  example  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. Even  Russia,  though  unquestion- 
ably our  friend,  and  sincerely  anxious  for 
our  success,  probably  did  not  much  re- 
gret that  something  had  here  occurred 
which  might  teach  us  to  become  less 
ready  to  prompt  Poles  to  rebel,  and  not 
so  eager  to  help  them  when  in  rebellion. 
Most  of  the  lesser  governments  of  Eu- 
rope saw  our  difficulties  with  satisfaction, 
because  generally  they  are  illiberal  in 
their  character,  and  our  example  was 
calculated  to  render  their  subjects  disaf- 
fected. 

The  feeling  of  which  we  speak  is  one 
that  arose  from  the  rapid  growth  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  fears  that  that  growth 
had  created  as  to  the  safety  of  European 
States.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
character  of  our  national  polity,  or  with 
the  political  opinions  of  our  people.     It 
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would  have  existed  all  the  same,  if  we 
had  been  governed  by  an  Autocrat  or  a 
Stratocrat,  instead  of  having  a  movable 
President  for  our  chief.  It  would  have 
been  as  strotig,  if  our  national  legislature 
had  been  as  quiescent  as  Napoleon  I.'s 
Senate,  instead  of  being  a  reckless  and  an 
undignified  Congress.  It  owed  its  exist- 
ence  to  our  power,  our  growth,  our  am- 
bition, our  "  reannexing  "  spirit,  our  dis- 
position to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
others,  our  restlessness,  and  our  frequent 
avowals  of  an  intention  to  become  mas- 
ters of  all  the  Occident.  We  might  have 
been  regarded  as  even  more  dangerous 
than  we  were,  had  our  government  been 
as  firmly  founded  as  that  of  Russia,  or 
had  it,  like  that  of  Fi-ance,  the  power 
that  proceeds  at  once  from  the  great  in- 
tellect and  the  great  name  of  its  chief, 
A  Napoleon  or  a  Nicholas  at  the  head 
of  a  people  so  intelligent  and  so  active 
as  Americans  would  indeed  have  been  a 
most  formidable  personage,  and  likely  to 
employ  his  power  for  the  disturbance  of 
mankind. 

But  in  addition  to  the  fear  that  was 
created  by  our  rapid  growth  in  great- 
ness, the  rulers  of  foreign  nations  regard- 
ed us  with  apprehension  because  of  our 
political  position.  We  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  popular  interest  of  Christendom, 
and  all  that  we  effected  was  carried  to 
the  credit  of  popular  institutions.  We 
stood  in  antagonism  to  the  monarchical 
and  aristocratical  polities  of  Europe.  The 
greater  our  success,  the  stronger  was  the 
testimony  borne  by  our  career  against 
the  old  forms  of  government.  Our  ex- 
ample was  believed  to  have  brought 
about  that  French  movement  which  had 
shaken  the  world.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion was  held  to  be  the  child  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  ;  and  if  we  had  accom- 
plished so  much  in  our  weak  youth,  what 
might  not  be  expected  from  our  exam- 
ple when  we  should  have  passed  into  the 
state  of  ripened  manhood  ?  Our  exist- 
ence in  full  proportions  would  be  a  pro- 
test against  hereditary  rule  and  exclu- 
siveness.  Imitation  would  follow,  and 
every  existing  political  interest  in  Eu- 


rope was  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  the  at- 
tacks to  which  it  was  exposed,  and  which 
might  be  precipitated  at  any  moment. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  our  "  experiment" 
should  prove  a  failure,  if  democracy 
should  come  to  utter  grief  in  America,  if 
civil  war,  debt,  and  the  lessening  of  the 
comforts  of  the  masses  should  be  the  final 
result  of  our  attempt  to  establish  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  would  not  the  ef- 
fect be  fatal  to  the  popular  cause  in  Eu- 
rope ?  Certainly  there  would  be  a  great 
reaction,  perhaps  as  great,  and  even  as 
permanent,  as  that  Catholic  reaction 
which  began  in  the  generation  that  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Luther,  and  which 
has  been  so  forcibly  painted  by  the  great- 
est literary  artists  of  our  time.  This  was 
the  second  cause  of  that  interest  in  our 
conflict  which  has  prevailed  in  Europe, 
which  still  prevails  there,  a^  which 
has  compelled  Europeans  of  all  classes, 
our  foes  as  well  as  our  friends,  to  turn 
their  attention  to  our  land.  "  The  eyes 
of  the  world  are  upon  us !  "  is  a  common 
saying  with  egotistical  communities  and 
parties,  and  mostly  it  is  ridiculously  em- 
ployed ;  but  it  was  the  soberest  of  facts 
for  the  three  j-ears  that  followed  the  Bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run.  If  that  gaze  has  latter- 
ly lost  some  of  its  intensity,  it  is  because 
the  thought  of  intervention  in  our  quar- 
rel has,  to  appearance,  been  abandoned 
even  by  the  most  inveterate  of  Tories  who 
are  not  at  the  same  time  fools  or  the  hire- 
ling advocates  of  the  Confederate  cause. 
Intervention  in  Mexico,  too,  whatever 
its  success,  has  proved  a  more  difficult 
and  a  more  costly  business  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  has  indisposed  men  who  wish 
our  fall  to  be  eager  in  taking  any  part  in 
bringing  it  about.  It  may  be,  too,  that 
the  opinion  prevails  in  Europe  that 
•the  Rebels  are  quite  equal  to  the  work 
which  there  it  is  desired  should  here  be 
wrought,  and  that  policy  requires-  that 
both  parties  should  be  allowed  to  bleed 
to  death,  perishing  by  their  own  hands. 
If  American  democracy  is  bent  upon  sui- 
cide, why  should  European  aristoci-ats  in- 
terfere openly  in  the  conflict  ? 

We  admit  that  the  inference  which 
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the  European  foes  .of  freedom,  are  pre- 
pared to  draw  from  our  unhappy  quarrel 
would  be  perfectly  correct,  if  they  started 
from  a  correct  position.  If  our  polity  is 
a  democratic  polity,  and  if  the  end  there- 
of is  disunion,  civil  war,  debt,  immense 
suffering,  and  the  fear  of  the  conflict 
assuming  even  a  social  character  before 
it  shall  have  been  concluded  and  peace 
restored,  then  is  the  conclusion  inevita- 
ble that  a  democracy  is  no  better  than 
any  other  form  of  government,  and  is  as 
bad  as  aristocracy  or  pure  monarchy, 
under  both  of  which  modes  of  governing 
states  there  have  been  civil  wars,  heavy 
expenditures,  much  suffering  for  all  class- 
es of  men,  and  great  insecurity  for  life 
and  property.  Assuredly,  democracy 
never  could  hope  for  a  fairer  field  than 
has  here  existed ;  and  if  here  it  has  fail- 
ed, the  fHends  of  democracy  must  suffer 
everywhere,  and  the  cause  of  democra- 
cy receive  "a  check  from  which  it  can- 
not hope  to  recover  for  generations.  As 
"the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution" 
have  proved  most  prejudicial  to  the  pop- 
ular cause  for  seventy  years,  so  must 
the  failure  of  the  American  "  experi- 
ment" prove  prejudicial  to  that  cause 
throughout  Christendom.  Our  failure 
must  be  even  more  prejudicial  than  that 
of  France;  for  the  French  movement 
was  undertaken  under  circumstances 
that  rendered  failure  all  but  certain, 
whereas  ours  was  entered  upon  amid  the 
most  favoring  conditions,  such  as  seem- 
ed to  make  failure  wellnigh  impossible. 
But  we  do  not  admit  that  the  position 
assumed  by  our  European  .enemies  is  a 
sound  one,  and  therefore  we  hold  that 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  have  come, 
and  from  which  they  hope  to  effect  so 
much  for  the  cause  of  oppression,  is  en- 
tirely erroneous.  Whether  we  have  fail- 
ed or  not,  the  democratic  principle  re- 
mains unaffected.  As  we  never  have 
believed  that  our  example  was  fairly 
quotable  by  European  democrats,  even 
when  we  appeared  to  be,  and  in  most  re- 
spects were,  the  most  successful  of  con- 
stitutionally governed  nations,  so  do  we 
now  deny  that  our  failure  to  preserve 


peace  in  the  old  Union  can  be  adduced 
in  evidence  against  the  excellence  of 
democracy,  as  that  is  understood  by  the 
advanced  liberals  of  Europe,  As  there 
is  nothing  in  the  history  of  *the  French 
Revolution  that  should  make  reflecting 
men  averse  to  constitutional  liberty,  so 
is  there  nothing  in  the  history  of  our  war 
that  should  cause  such  men  to  become 
hostile  to  that  democratic  idea  which,  as 
great  observers  assure  us,  is  to  overcome 
and  govern  the  world. 

If  we  have  failed,  if  our  conflict  is 
destined  to  end  in  a  "general  break- 
down," so  unhappy  a  close  to  a  grand 
movement  will  not  be  due  to  the  ascen- 
dency of  democracy  here,  but  rather  to 
democracy  having  by  us  been  kept  down 
and  depressed.  Our  polity  is  not  a  dem- 
ocratic polity.  It  was  never  meant  that 
it  should  be  a  democratic  polity.  Judg- 
ing from  the  history  of  the  doings  of  the 
national  convention  which  made  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  and  of  the  State  con- 
ventions which  ratified  it,  we  should  be 
justified  in  saying  that  the  chief  object 
of  "  the  fathers"  was  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  a  democracy  in  America. 
Their  words  and  deeds  are  alike  ad- 
verse to  the  notion  that  democracy  had 
many  friends  here  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  achievement  of  om'  nationali- 
ty. What  might  have  happened,  had 
the  work  of  constitution  -  making  been 
entered  upon  two  or  three  years  later, 
so  that  we  should  have  had  to  read  of 
Frenchmen  and  Americans  engaged  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  great  business, 
it  might  be  interesting  to  inquire,  as  mat- 
ter of  curiosity ;  but  our  government  un- 
der the  Constitution  1/ad  been  fairly  or- 
ganized some  days  before  the  last  States- 
General  of  France  met,  and,  much  as 
this  country  was  subsequently  influenced 
by  considerations  that  proceeded  from 
the  French  Revolution,  they  did  not 
affect  our  pohty,  while  they  largely  af- 
fected our  policy.  Some  eminent  men, 
who  were  much  under  the  influence 
of  French  ideas,  and  others  who  were 
democratically  inclined  by  their  mental 
constitution,  did  iiot  altogether  approve 
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of  the  polity  which  had  been  formed  and 
ratified,  and  they  represented  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  country,  —  as  others, . 
■who  thought  that  polity  too  liberal,  (too 
feeble,  they  would  have  said,)  represented 
the  extreme  right.  These  men  agreed  in 
nothing  but  this,  that  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution was  but  a  temporary  contrivance, 
and  destined  to  last  only  until  one  ex- 
treme party  or  the  other  should  succeed 
in  overthrowing  It,  and  substituting  for 
It  a  polity  in  which  either  liberty  or  pow- 
er should  embody  a  complete  triumph. 
Probably  not  one  of  their  number  ever 
dreamed  that  it  would  have  seventy-two 
years  of  unbroken  existence,  or  that  the 
first  serious  attack  made  on  it  would  pro- 
ceed from  the  quarter  whence  that  at- 
tack was  destined  to  come. 

That  our  polity  ever  should  have  been 
looked  upon  as  democratical  in  its  char- 
acter, as  well  at  home  as  abroad,  is  one 
of  the  strangest  facts  4n  political  history. 
Probably  it  is  owing  to  some  popular 
expressions  in  the  Constitution  itself. 
"  We,  the  People  of  the  United  States," 
are  the  first  words  of  the  instrument, 
and  they  are  represented  as  ordaining 
and  establishing  the  Constitution.  Some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are 
of  a  popular  character,  beyond  doubt; 
but  they  are,  in  most  instances,  not  in- 
spirations, but  derived  fi'om  English  ex- 
perience, —  and  it  will  hardly  be  pre- 
tended that  England  was  an  armory 
from  which  democracy  would  think  of 
drawing  special  weapons.  Our  fathers, 
as  it  were,  codified  English  ideas  and 
practices,  because  they  knew  them  well, 
and  knew  them  to  be  good.  The  two 
legislative  chambers,  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  good-behavior 
tenure  of  judges,  and  generally  the  modes 
of  procedure,  were  taken  from  England ; 
and  they  are  not  of  democratic  origin, 
while  they  are  due  to  the  action  of  aris- 
tocrats. The  English  Habeas-Corpus  Act 
has  been  well  described  as  "  the  most 
stringent  curb  that  ever  legislation  im- 
posed on  tyranny";  and  that  act  was 
the  work  of  the  English  Whigs,  the  most 
aristocratical  party'  that    ever    existed, 


and  it  was  as  dear  to  Tories  as  to  Whigs. 
Democracy  had  no  more  to  do  with  its 
existence  than  with  the  existence  of  the 
earth.  No  democratic  movement  has  ev- 
er aimed  to  extend  this  blessing  to  other 
countries.  In  forming  our  judicial  sys- 
tem, the  men  of  1787-91  paid  little  re- 
gard to  democracy,  making  judges  prac- 
tically independent.  There  have  been 
but  two  Chief  Justices  of  the  United 
States  for  wellnigh  sixty  -  four  years, 
though  it  is  well  known  that  Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall  was  as  odious  to  the  Jef- 
fersonians  of  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury as  Chief  -  Justice  Taney  is  to  the 
ascendent  party  of  the  last  four  years. 
Mansfield  did  not  hold  his  seat  more  se- 
curely in  England  than  Marshall  held 
his  in  America,  though  Mansfield  was 
as  emphatically  a  favorite  of  George  III. 
as  Marshall  was  detestable  in  the  eyes 
of  President  JeflTerson,  who  seems  to 
have  looked  upon  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  with  feelings  not  unlike  to  those 
with  which  James  II.  regarded  the  Ha- 
beas-Corpus Act.  Had  he  been  the  head 
of  a  democratic  polity,  as  he  was  the 
head  of  the  democratic  party,  President 
Jefferson  would  have  got  rid  of  the  ob- 
noxious Chief  Justice  as  summarily  as 
ever  a  Stuart  king  ridded  himself  of  an 
independent  judge.  And  he  would  have 
been  supported  by  his  political  friends, 
— democrats  being  quite  as  ready  to  sup- 
port tyranny,  and  to  punish  independent 
officials,  as  ever  were  aristocrats  or  mon- 
archists. 

The  manner  in  which  Congress  is  con- 
stituted ought  alone  to  suffice  to  show 
that  our  polity  is  thoroughly  anti-demo- 
cratic. The  House  of  Representatives 
has  the  appearance  of  being  a  popular 
body  ;  but  a  popular  body  it  is  not,  in 
any  extended  sense.  The  right  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  House  is  restricted, 
in  some  States  essentially  so.  As  mat- 
ters stood  during  the  whole  period  be- 
tween the  first  election  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  closing  days  of  1860,  a 
large  number  of  members  were  chosen 
as  representatives  of  property  in  men, 
a  number  sufficiently  large  to  decide  the 
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issue  of  more  than  one  great  political 
question.  In  the  Congress  that  met  in 
December,  1859,  the  last  Congress  of 
the  old  regime,  one  eleventh  part  of  the 
Kepresentatives,  or  thereabout,  repre- 
sented slaves  !  Could  anything  be  more 
opposed  to  democratic  ideas  than  such 
a  basis  of  rej)resentation  as  that  ?  Does 
any  one  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to 
incorporate  into  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion that  should  be  formed  for  a  Euro- 
pean nation  a  provision  giving  power 
in  the  legislature  to  men  because  they 
were  slaveholders,  allowing  them  to  treat 
their  slaves  as  beasts  from  one  point  of 
view,  and  to  regard  them  as  men  and 
women  from  another  point  of  view  ? 
Even  in  the  Free  States,  and  down  to 
recent  times,  large  numbers  of  men  have 
been  excluded  from  voting  for  Members 
of  Congress  because  of  the  closeness  of 
State  laws.  At  this  very  time,  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island — a  State  which  in  opin- 
ion has  almost  invariably  been  in  ad- 
vance of  her  sisters  —  maintains  a  suf- 
frage-system that  is  considered  illiberal, 
if  not  odious,  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  Mas- 
sachusetts herself  is  very  careful  to  guard 
the  polls  so  jealously  that  she  will  not 
allow  any  man  to  vote  who  does  not  pay 
roundly  for  the  "privilege"  of  voting, 
while  she  provides  other  securities  that 
operate  so  stringently  as  sometimes  to 
exclude  even  men  who  have  paid  their 
money.  Universal  suffrage  exists  no- 
where in  the  United  States,  nor  has  its 
introduction  ever  been  proposed  in  any 
part  of  this  country.  The  Fi-ench  im- 
perial system  of  voting  approaches  much 
nearer  to  universality  than  anything 
that  ever  has  been  known  in  America ; 
and  yet  England  manages  to  get  along 
tolerably  well  with  her  imperial  and  dem- 
ocratic neighbor.  Perhaps  imperialism 
sweetens  democracy  for  her,  just  as  de- 
mocracy salts  imperialism  in  France. 

But  our  House  of  Representatives,  as 
originally  constituted,  was  a  democratic 
body,  when  compared  with  "  the  upper 
chamber,"  the  Senate.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  an  "  upper  chamber  "  was  an 
invasion  of  democratic  ideas.    If  the  peo- 


ple are  right,  why  institute  a  body  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  checking  their 
.'operations?  Yet,  in  making  our  Consti- 
tution, not  only  was  such  a  body  institut- 
ed, but  it  was  rendei'ed  as  anti- demo- 
cratic and  as  aristocratical  as  it  could 
possibly  be  made.  Its  members  were  lim- 
ited to  two  from  each  State,  so  that  per- 
fect equality  between  the  States  existed  in 
the  Senate,  though  one  State  might  have 
four  million  inhabitants,  and  its  neigh- 
bor not  one  hundred  thousand.  How 
this  worked  in  practice  will  appear  from 
the  statement  of  a  few  facts.  The  year 
before  the  war  began,  the  three  leading 
States  of  the  Union,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio,  had,  in  round  numbers, 
ten  millions  of  people,  and  they  sent  six 
members  to  the  Senate,  or  the  same 
number  with  Delaware,  Florida,  and 
Oregon,  which  had  not  above  a  twelfth 
part  as  many.  Massachusetts  had  sev- 
en times  as  many  "people  as  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  each  had  two  Senators.  And 
so  on  through  the  whole  roll  of  States. 
The  Senators  are  not  popularly  elected, 
but  are  chosen  by  the  State  legislatures, 
and  for  the  long  term  of  six  years,  while 
Representatives  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, every  two  years.  The  effect  was, 
that  the  Senate  became  the  most  pow- 
erful body  in  the  Republic,  which  it  re- 
ally ruled  during  the  last  twelve  years 
of  the  old  Union's  existence,  when  our 
Presidents  were  of  the  Forcible-Feeble 
order  of  men.  The  English  have  Mr. 
Mason  in  their  country,  and  they  make 
much  of  him ;  and  he  will  tell  them,  if 
asked,  that  the  Senate  was  the  chief 
power  of  the  American  State  in  its  last 
days.  That  it  was  so  testifies  most  strong- 
ly to  the  fact  that  our  polity  is  not  dem- 
ocratic. Yet  it  was  to  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  Senate  that  the  seventy- 
two  years  of  the  Union  were  due ;  and  had 
nothing  occurred  to  disturb  its  formation, 
we  should  have  had  no  Secession  War, 
There  was  no  danger  that  Secession  could 
happen  but  what  came  from  the  existence 
of  Slavery  ;  and  so  long  as  the  number  of 
Slave  States  and  of  Free  States  remained 
the  same,  it  was  impossible  to  convince 
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any  large  portion  of  the  slaveholders  that 
their  beloved  institution  could  be  put  in 
danger.  But  latterly  the  Free  States 
got  ahead  of  the  Slave.  States,  and  then 
the  Secessionists  had  an  opportunity  to 
labor  to  some  purpose,  and  that  oppor- 
tunity they  did  not  neglect.  It  was  to 
preserve  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
"  sections  "  that  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise was  repealed  in  1854,  in  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  several  new  States 
might  be  made  that  should  set  up  Sla- 
very, and  be  represented  by  slavehold- 
ers. Had  this  nefarious  scheme  succeed- 
ed, it  would  have  saved  us  from  the  Se- 
cession War  ;  but  it  would  have  brought 
other  evils  upon  the  country,  which,  in 
the  long  run,  might  have  proved  as  great 
as  those  under  which  we  are  now  suffer- 
ing. We  were  reduced  to  a  choice  of 
evils ;  and  though  we  chose  blindly,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  we  did  not 
choose  wisely.  As  in  all  other  cases,  the 
judgment  must  depend  upon  the  event, 
— and  the  judges  are  gentlemen  who  sit 
in  courts-martial. 

The  manner  in  which  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
were  chosen  was  the  reverse  of  demo- 
cratical.  Each  State  had  the  right  to 
cast  as  many  Electoral  votes  as  it  had 
Eepresentatives  in  Congress,  which  was 
a  democratic  arrangement  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point ;  but  as  a  score  and  upward 
of  the  Representatives  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  the  existence  of  Slavery,  the 
equality  of  the  arrangement  was  more 
apparent  than  real.  Yet  farther  in  the 
direction  of  inequality  :  each  State  was 
allowed  two  Electors  who  answered  to  its 
Senators,  which  placed  New  Jersey  on  a 
footing  with  New  York,  Delaware  with 
Pennsylvania,  and  Florida  with  Ohio,  in 
utter  disregard  of  all  democratic  ideas. 
The  simple  creation  of  Electoral  Col- 
leges was  an  anti  -  democratic  proceed- 
ing. The  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  was  that  the  Electors 
of  each  State  should  be  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent body,  and  that  they  should  vote 
according  to  their  own  sense  of  duty. 
We  know  that  they  never  formed  an  in- 


dependent body,  and  that  they  became 
at  once  mere  agents  of  parties.  This 
failure  was  in  part  owing  to  a  sort  of 
Chalcedonian  blindness  in  the  National 
Convention  of  1787.  That  convention 
should  have  placed  the  choice  of  Electors 
where  it  placed  the  choice  of  Senators, 
— in  the  State  legislatures.  This  would 
not  have  made  the  Electors  independ- 
ent, but  it  would  have  worked  as  well 
as  the  plan  for  choosing  Senators,  which 
has  never  been  changed,  and  which  it 
has  never  been  sought  to  change.  The 
mode  of  choosing  a  President  by  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  when 
the  people  have  failed  to  elect  one,  is 
thoroughly  anti-democratic.  The  voting 
is  then  by  States,  the  small  States  being 
equal  to  the  great  ones.  Delaware  then 
counts  for  as  much  as  New  York,  though 
Delaware  has  never  had  but  one  Rep- 
resentative, and  during  one  decennial 
term  New  York's  Representatives  num- 
bered forty  !  Twice  in  our  history  — 
in  1801  and  in  1825  —  have  Presidents 
been  chosen  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  manner  in  which  it  is  provided 
that  amendments  to  the  Constitution  shall 
be  effected  amouiits  to  a  denial  of  the 
truth  of  what  is  considered  to  be  an 
American  truism,  namely,  that  the  ma- 
jority shall  rule.  Two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  or  two-thirds  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States,  must 
unite  in  the  first  instance,  before  amend- 
ments can  be  proposed,  or  a  convention 
called  In  which  to  propose  them.  If  thus 
far  effected,  they  must  be  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  before  they 
can  be  incorporated  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  process  is  as  difficult  as  that 
which  awaited  the  proposer  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  legislation  of  the  Locrian 
lawgiver,  who  made  his  motion  with  a 
rope  round  his  neck,  with  which  he  was 
strangled,  if  that  motion  was  negativ- 
ed. The  provisions  of  Article  V.  pay 
no  more  attention  to  the  mere  majority 
of  the  people  than  Napoleon  III.  would 
pay  to  a  request  from  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen    to    abdicate    that   imperial 
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position  which  he  woa  for  himself,  and 
•which  it  is  his  firm  purpose  shall  remain 
in  his  family. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  point 
out  other  anti  -  democratic  provisions  in 
our  National  Constitution  ;  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  in  the  Constitutions 
of  most  of  our  States,  if  not  in  all  of 
them,  there  are  provisions  which  fla- 
gi-antly  violate  the  democratic  principle, 
and  of  which  European  democrats  never 
could  approve.  All  through  the  organic 
laws  of  the  Nation  and  the  States  there 
are  to  be  found  restraints  on  numbers, 
as  if  the  leading  idea  of  the  Constitu- 
tion-makers of  America  were  aversion 
to  mere  majorities,  things  that  fluctuate 
from  year  to  year,  —  almost  from  day  to 
day,  —  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  trust- 
ed. We  are  stating  the  fact,  and  it  does 
not  concern  our  purpose  to  discuss  the 
wisdom  of  what  has  here  been  done.  How 
happened  It,  then,  that  our  polity  was  so 
generally  regarded  as  purely  democrat- 
ical  in  its  character  ?  Partly  this  was 
owing  to  the  extremely  popular  nature 
of  all  our  political  action,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  not  admitting 
of  any  struggle  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  Because  there  was  no  such  strug- 
gle, it  was  inferred  that  the  rich  had  been 
conquered  by  the  poor,  when  the  truth 
was,  that,  outside  of  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  there  were  no  poor  from  whom 
to  form  a  party.  Degrees  of  wealth,  and 
of  means  below  wealth,  there  were,  and 
there  were  poor  men ;  but  there  was 
no  class  of  poor  people,  and  hence  no 
material  from  which  to  form  a  proleta- 
rian party.  In  all  our  great  party-con- 
flicts the  wealth  and  talents  of  the  coun- 
try were  not  far  from  equally  divided, 
the  wealth  and  ability  of  the  South  be- 
ing mostly  with  the  democratic  party, 
while  those  of  the  North  were  on  the  side 
of  their  opponents  ;  but  to  this  rule  there 
were  considerable  exceptions.  Foreign- 
ers could  not  understand  this ;  and  their 
conclusion  was,  that  the  masses  had  their 
own  way  in  America,  and  that  property 
was  at  their  mercy,  as  it  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 


democracy  of  Athens.*  "We  were  said  to 
have  established  universal  suffrage,  when 
in  fact  suffrage  was  limited  in  every 
State,  and  in  some  States  essentially  lim- 
ited, the  abuses  that  from  time  to  time 
occurred  happening  in  great  towns  for 
the  most  part.  Most  citizens  were  legal 
voters  in  the  larger  number  of  the  States  ; 
but  this  was  owing,  not  altogether  to  the 
liberal  character  of  our  polity  or  legis- 
lation, but  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country,  which  made  tax-paying  ea- 
sy and  intelligence  common,  and  hence 
caused  myriads  of  men  to  take  a  warm 
interest  in  politics  who  in  other  countries 
never  would  have  thought  of  troubling 
themselves  about  politics,  save  in  times 
of  universal  commotion.  The  political 
appearance  presented  by  the  country 
was  that  of  a  democracy,  beyond  all 
question.  America  seemed  to  be  a  dem- 
ocratic flat  to  the  foreigner.  To  him  the 
eff^ect  was  much  the  same  as  follows  from 
looking  upon  a  map.  Look  upon  a  map, 
and  there  is  nothing  but  flatness  to  be 
seen,  the  most  perfect  equality  between 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  There  are  neither 
mountains  nor  villages,  neither  elevations 

*  The  bad  character  that  is  so  commonly 
given  to  the  Athenian  polity  by  the  enemies 
of  popular  government  is  by  no  means  deserv- 
ed, if  we  can  trust  the  definition  of  that  polity 
by  Pericles,  as  reported  by  Thucydides,  and 
translated  by  that  eminent  scholar  and  great 
historian,  Mr.  Grote.  "  We  live  under  a  con- 
stitution," says  Pericles,  in  the  famous  funeral 
speech,  "  such  as  noway  to  en\'y  the  laws  of 
ourneighbors,— ourselves  an  example  to  others, 
rather  than  mere  imitators.  It  is  called  a  de- 
mocracy, since  its  permanent  aim  tends  toward 
the  Many  and  not  toward  the  Few :  in  regard 
to  private  matters  and  disputes,  the  laws  deal 
equally  with  every  man :  while  looking  to  pub- 
lic affairs  and  to  claims  of  individual  influence, 
everj'  man's  chance  of  advancement  is  deter- 
mined, not  by  party  favor,  but  by  real  worth, 
according  as  his  reputation  stands  in  his  own 
particular  department:  nor  does  poverty,  or 
obscure  station,  keep  him  back,  if  he  really 
has  the  means  of  benefiting  the  city."  This 
wellnigh  makes  a  political  Arcadia  of  Athens. 
Yet  there  is  no  good  reason,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  imperfection  of  human  ac- 
tion, when  compared  with  the  theory  of  a  giv- 
en polity,  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  the 
picture. 
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nor  cliasois,  notliing  but  conventional 
marks  to  indicate  the  existence  of  such 
things.  The  earth  is  a  boundless  plain, 
on  which  the  prairie  is  as  high  as  Chim- 
borazo.  The  observer  of  the  real  earth 
knows  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  that 
inequality  is  the  physical  world's  law. 
So  was  it  here,  to  the  foreign  eye.  All 
appeared  to  be  on  the  same  level,  when 
he  looked  upon  us  from  his  home ;  but 
when  he  came  amongst  us,  he  found  that 
matters  here  differed  in  no  striking  re- 
spect from  those  of  older  nations.  Yet 
so  wedded  were  foreigners  to  the  notion 
that  we  were  all  democrats,  and  that 
here  the  majority  did  as  it  pleased  them 
to  do,  that,  but  a«  short  time  before  his 
death,  —  which  took  place  just  a  year  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Secession  move- 
ment,—  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  a  letter  in 
which  he  expressed  his  belief  that  we 
should  fall  because  of  a  struggle  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  which  we  had 
provided  by  making  suffrage  universal ! 
He  could  not  have  been  more  ignorant 
of  the  real  sources  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  us,  if  he  had  been  an  Ameri- 
can who  resolutely  closed  his  eyes,  and 
then  would  not  believe  in  what  he  would 
not  see.  When  such  a  man  could  make 
such  a  mistake,  and  supposed  that  we 
were  to  perish  from  an  agrarian  revolt,  — 
we  being  then  on  the  eve  of  a  revolt  of 
the  slaveholders,  —  it  cannot  be  matter 
for  wonder  that  the  common  European 
belief  was  that  the  United  States  con- 
stituted a  pure  and  perfect  democracy, 
or  that  most  Europeans  of  the  higher 
classes  should  have  considered  that  de- 
mocracy as  the  most  impure  and  imper- 
fect of  pohtical  things.* 

*  One  of  our  Englisli  friends,  a  man  of  well- 
earned  eminence,  says  that  "  extracts  from  the 
contemporary  literature  of  America  seem  to 
show,  that,  if  the  result  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1860  had  been  different,  separation 
would  have  come,  not  from  the  South,  but  from 
the  "North."  (See  Essays  on  Fiction^  by  Nassau 
W.  Senior,  p.  397.)  Mr.  Senior  is  mistaken,  as 
much  so  as  when  he  says  that  "  a  total  absti- 
nence from  novel-reading  pervades  New  Eng- 
land," where  there  is  more  novel-reading  than 
in  any  other  community  of  the  same  numbers 


The  long  and  almost  unbroken  as- 
cendency of  the  democratic  party  in 
this  country  had  much  to  do  with  creat- 
ing the  firm  impression  that  our  system 
was  democratic  in  its  character,  —  men 
not  discriminating  closely  between  that 
party  and  the  poHty  of  which  it  had 
charge.  Originally,  some  reproach  at- 
tached to  the  word  Democrat,  consider- 
ed as  a  party  -  name ;  and  it  was  not 
generally  accepted  until  after  the  Jef- 
fersonian  time  had  passed  away.  Men 
who  would  now  be  called  Democrats 
were  known  as  Republicans  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  But  the  word  con- 
quered a  great  place  for  itself,  and  be- 
came the  most  popular  of  political  names, 
so  that  even  respectable  Whigs  did  not 
hesitate  to  appropriate  it  to  their  own 
use.  Whatever  name  it  was  known  by, 
the  democratic  party  took  possession  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  1801,  and 
held  It  through  an  unbroken  line  of  Vir- 
ginia Presidents  for  twenty-four  years. 
The  Presidential  term  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Ad- 
ams was  no  breach  of  democratic  party- 
rule  in  fact,  whatever  it  was  in  name, 
for  almost  every  man  who  held  high 
office  under  Mr.  Adams  was  a  Jeffer- 
sonian  democrat.  In  1829  the  new  dem- 
ocratic party  came  into  power,  and  held 
office  for  twelve  successive  years.  The 
Whig  victory  of  1840  hardly  interrupt- 
ed that  rule,  as  President  Harrison's  ear- 
ly death  threw  power  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Tyler,  who  was  an  ultra  -  Jefferso- 
nian  democrat,  a  Pharisee  of  the  Phari- 
sees. Mr.  Polk,  a  Jacksonian  democrat, 
was  President  from  1845  to  1849.  The 
four  years  that  followed  saw  the  Presi- 
dftitial  chair  filled  by  Whigs,  General 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Fillmore ;  and  those  four 

in  the  world.  With  the  exception  of  "  the  old 
Abolitionists,"  there  were  not  five  hundred  dis- 
unionists  in  all  the  Free  States  in  1860;  and 
the  Abolitionists  would  neither  fight  nor  vote, 
and,  though  possessed  of  eminent  abilities, 
they  had  no  influence.  If  Mr.  Senior  were 
right,  we  do  not  see  how  the  South  could  be 
blamed  for  what  it  has  done ;  for,  if  we  could 
secede  because  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  defeat,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  South  could  secede  because  of  his 
election. 
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years  form  the  only  time  in  which  men 
who  had  had  no  connection  with  the 
democratic  party  wielded  the  executive 
power  of  the  United  States.  General 
Pierce  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  both  demo- 
crats, were  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  eight  years  that  followed 
Mr.  Fillmore's  retirement.  Thus,  dur- 
ing the  sixty  years  that  followed  Mr.  Jef- 
fei-son's  inauguration  in  1801,  the  Pres- 
idency was  held  by  democrats  for  fifty- 
six  years,  President  Harrison  himself  be- 
ing a  democrat  originally,  —  and  if  he 
is  to  be  counted  on  the  other  side,  the 
counting  would  not  amount  to  much,  as 
he  was  President  less  than  five  weeks. 
Even  in  those  years  in  which  the  dem- 
ocrats did  not  have  the  Presidency,  they 
were  powerful  in  Congress,  and  gener- 
ally controlled  Federal  legislation.  It 
was  natural,  when  the  democratic  party 
was  so  successful  under  our  polity,  that 
that  polity  should  itself  be  considered 
democratic.  In  point  of  fact,  the  polity 
was  as  democratic  as  the  party,  —  our 
democrats  seldom  displaying  much  sym- 
pathy with  liberal  ideas,  and  in  their 
latter  days  becoming  even  servilely  sub- 
servient to  Slavery.  It  is  but  fair  to 
add,  that  down  to  1854  their  sins  with 
respect  to  Slavery  were  rather  those  of 
position  than  of  principle,  and  that  their 
action  was  no  worse  than  would  have 
been  that  of  their  opponents,  had  the 
latter  been  the  ruling  party.  But,  as 
the  democratic  party  did  rule  here,  and 
was  supposed  to  hold  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples, the  conclusion  was  not  unreason- 
able that  we  were  living  under  a  dem- 


ocratic polity,  the  overthrow  of  which 
would  be  a  warning  to  the  Liberals  of 
Europe. 

Our  polity  was  constitutional  in  its 
character,  strictly  so ;  and  if  it  has  fail- 
ed, —  which  we  are  far  indeed  from  ad- 
mitting, —  the  inference  would  seem  fair- 
ly to  be,  that  Constitutionalism  has  re- 
ceived a  blow,  not  Democracy.  As  Eng- 
land is  the  greatest  of  constitutional  coun- 
tries, our  failure,  supposing  it  to  have 
occurred,  teUs  with  force  against  her^ 
from  whose  system  we  have  drawn  so 
much,  and  not  adversely  to  the  cause  of 
European  democracy,  from  whose  prin- 
ciples and  practice  we  have  taken  lit- 
tle. To  us  it  seems  that  our  war  bears 
hard  upon  no  government  but  our  own, 
upon  no  people  but  ourselves,  upon  no 
party  but  American  parties.  It  is  as  pe- 
culiar in  its  origin  as  in  its  modes.  It 
had  its  origin  in  the  existence  of  Slavery, 
and  Slavery  here  exigted  in  the  worst 
form  ever  known  among  men.  Until 
Slavery  shall  be  found  elsewhere  in  com- 
bination with  Constitutionalism  or  De- 
mocracy, it  would  be  unfair  to  quote  our 
contest  as  a  warning  to  other  liberally 
governed  lands.  We  were  a  nation  with 
a  snake  in  its  bosom ;  and  as  no  oth- 
er nation  is  similarly  afilicted,  our  mis- 
fortune cannot  be  cited  in  the  case  of 
any  other  community.  Free  institutions 
are  to  be  judged  by  their  effect  when 
they  have  had  fair  play,  and  not  by  what 
has  happened  in  a  republic  which  sought 
to  have  them  in  an  unnatural  alliance 
with  the  most  detestable  form  of  tyran- 
nical oppression. 
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[I  WISH  to  record,  as  truthfully  as  I 
may,  the  beginnings  of  a  momentous  ex- 
periment, which,  by  proving  the  aptitude 
of  the  freed  slaves  for  military  drill  and 
discipline,  their  ardent  loyalty,  their  cour- 
age under  fire,  and  their  self-control  in 
success,  contributed  somewhat  towards 
solving  the  problem  of  the  war,  and  to- 
wards remoulding  the  destinies-  of  two 
races  on  this  continent. 

During  a  civil  war  events  succeed 
each  other  so  rapidly  that  these  earlier 
incidents  are  long  since  overshadowed. 
The  colored  soldiery  are  now  numbered 
no  longer  by  hundreds,  but  by  tens  of 
thousands.  Yet  there  was  a  period  when 
the  whole  enterprise  seemed  the  most 
daring  of  innovations,  and  during  those 
months  the  demeanor  of  this  particular 
regiment,  the  First  South  Carolina,  was 
watched  with  microscopic  scrutiny  by 
friends  and  foes.  Its  officers  had  reason 
to  know  this,  since  the  slightest  camp- 
incidents  sometimes  came  back  to  them, 
magnified  and  distorted,  in  anxious  let- 
ters of  inquiry  from  remote  parts  of  the 


UfiicJii-  It  was  no  pleasant  thing  to  live 
in  this  glare  of  criticism ;  but  it  guaran- 
tied the  honesty  of  any  success,  while 
fearfully  multiplying  the  penalties,  had 
there  been  a  failure.  A  single  mutiny, 
a  single  rout,  a  stampede  of  desertions, — 
and  there  perhaps  might  not  have  been, 
within  this  century,  another  systematic 
efibrt  to  arm  the  negro. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  some  ex- 
tracts from  a  diary  kept  during  that  pe- 
riod,may  still  have  an  interest;  for  there 
is  nothing  in  human  history  so  momen- 
tous as  the  transit  of  a  race  from  chattel- 
slavery  to  armed  freedom  ;  nor  can  this 
change  be  photographed  save  by  the  ac- 
tual contemporaneous  words  of  those  who 
saw  it  in  the  process.  Perhaps  there 
may  also  appear  an  element  of  dramatic 
interest  in  the  record,  when  one  consid- 
ers that  here,  in  the  delightful  regions  of 
Port  Royal,  the  descendants  of  the  Puri- 
tan and  the  Huguenot,  after  two  centu- 
ries, came  face  to  face, — and  that  sons 
of  Massachusetts,  reversing  the  boastful 
threat  which  has  become  historic,  here 
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called  the  roll,  upon  South-Carolina  soil, 
of  her  slaves,  now  freemen  in  arms.] 


Camp  Saxton,  near  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
November  24,  1862. 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  were  steam- 
ing over  a  summer  sea,  the  deck  level  as 
a  parlor-floor,  no  land  in  sight,  no  sail, 
until  at  last  appeared  one  light-house,  said 
to  be  Cape  llomaine,  and  then  a  line  of 
trees  and  two  distant  vessels  and  noth- 
ing more.  The  sun  set,  a  great  illumi- 
nated bubble,  submerged  in  one  vast 
bank  of  rosy  suifusion  ;  it  grew  dark ; 
after  tea  all  were  on  deck,  the  people 
sang  hymns  ;  then  the  moon  set,  a  moon 
two  days  old,  a  curved  pencil  of  light, 
reclining  backwards  on  a  radiant  couch 
which  seemed  to  rise  from  the  waves  to 
receive  it ;  it  sank  slowly,  and  the  last 
tip  wavered  and  went  down  like  the 
mast  of  a  vessel  of  the  skies.  Towards 
morning  the  boat  stopped,  and  when  I 
came  on  deck,  before  six, — 

"  The  watch-lights  glittered  on  the  land, 
The  ship-lights  on  the  sea." 

Hilton  Head  lay  on  one  side,  the  gun- 
boats on  the  other  ;  all  that  was  raw  and 
bare  in  the  low  buildings  of  the  new  set- 
tlement was  softened  into  picturesque- 
ness  by  the  early  light.  Stars  were  still 
overhead,  gulls  wheeled  and  shrieked,  and 
the  broad  river  rippled  duskily  towards 
Beaufort.  ' 

The  shores  were  low  and  wooded,  like 
any  New-England  shore ;  there  were  a 
few  gunboats,  twenty  schooners,  and  some 
steamers,  among  them  the  famous  "  Plant- 
er," which  Robert  Small,  the  slave,  pre- 
sented to  the  nation.  The  river-banks 
were  soft  and  graceftil,  though  low,  and 
as  we  steamed  up  to  Beaufort  on  the 
flood-tide  this  morning,  it  seemed  almost 
as  fair  as  the  smooth  and  lovely  canals 
which  Stedman  traversed  to  meet  his 
negro  soldiers  in  Surinam.  The  air  was 
cool  as  at  home,  yet  the  foliage  seemed 
green,  glimpses  of  stiif  tropical  vegeta- 
tion appeared  along  the  banks,  with  great 
clumps  of  shrubs  whose  pale  seed-vessels 
looked  like  tardy  blossoms.   Then  we  saw 


on  a  picturesque  point  an  old  planta- 
tion, with  stately  magnolia  avenue,  de- 
caying house,  and  tiny  church  amid  the 
woods,  reminding  me  of  Virginia ;  be- 
hind it  stood  a  neat  encampment  of  white 
tents,  "  and  there,"  said  my  companion, 
"is  your  future  regiment  of  negro  sol- 
diers." 

Three  miles  farther  brought  us  to  the 
pretty  town  of  Beaufort,  with  its  stately 
houses  amid  Southern  foliage.  Report- 
ing to  General  Saxton,  I  had  the  luck 
to  encounter  a  company  of  my  destined 
command,  marched  In  to  be  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service.  They 
•were  without  arms,  and  all  looked  as 
thoroughly  black  as  the  most  faithful 
philanthropist  could  desire  ;  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  so  much  as  a  mulatto  among 
them.  Their  coloring  suited  me,  all  but 
the  legs,  which  were  clad  in  a  lively  scar- 
let, as  Intolerable  to  my  eyes  as  if  I  had 
been  a  turkey.  I  saw  them  mustered ; 
General  Saxton  talked  to  them  a  little, 
in  his  direct,  manly  way  ;  they  gave  close 
attention,  though  their  faces  looked  Im- 
penetrable. Then  I  conversed  with  some 
of  them.  The  first  to  whom  I  spoke  had 
been  wounded  in  a  small  expedition  after 
lumber,  from  which  a  party  had  just  re- 
turned, and  In  which  they  had  been  un- 
der fire  and  had  done  very  well.  I  said, 
pointing  to  his  lame  arm,  — 

"  Did  you  think  that  was  more  than 
you  bargained  for,  my  man  ?  " 

His  answer  came  promptly  and  stout- 

"  I  been  a-tlnking,  Mas'r,  dat  's  jess 
what  I  went  for." 

I  thought  this  did  well  enough  for  my 
very  first  interchange  of  dialogue  with 
my  recruits. 

November  27, 1862, 

Thanksgiving-Day ;  it  is  the  first  mo- 
ment I  have  had  for  writing  during  these 
three  days,  which  have  installed  me  in- 
to a  new  mode  of  life  so  thoroughly 
that  they  seem  three  years.  Scarcely 
pausing  in  New  York  or  in  Beaufort, 
there  seems  to  have  been  for  me  but  one 
step  from  the  camp  of  a  Massachusetts 
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regiment  to  this  one,  and  that  step  over 
leagues  of  waves. 

It  is  a  holiday  wherever  General  Sax- 
ton's  proclamation  reaches.  The  chilly 
sunshine  and  the  pale  blue  river  seem 
like  New  England,  but  those  alone.  The 
air  is  full  of  noisy  drumming  and  of  gun- 
shots ;  for  the  prize-shooting  is  our  great 
celebration  of  the  day,  and  the  drum- 
ming is  chronic.  My  young  barbai'ians 
are  all  at  play.  I  look  out  from  the 
broken  windows  of  this  forlorn  planta- 
tion-house, through  avenues  of  great 
live-oaks,  with  their  heird,  shining  leaves, 
and  their  branches  hung  with  a  univer- 
sal drapery  of  soft,  long  moss,  like  fringe- 
trees  struck  with  grayness.  Below,  the 
sandy  soil,  scantly  covered  with  coarse 
grass,  bristles  with  sharp  palmettoes  and 
aloes  ;  all  the  vegetation  is  stiff,  shining, 
semi-tropical,  with  nothing  soft  or  deli- 
cate in  its  texture.  Numerous  planta- 
tion-buildings totter  around,  all  slovenly 
and  unattractive,  while  the  interspaces 
are  filled  with  all  manner  of  wreck  and 
refuse,  pigs,  fowls,  dogs,  and  omnipresent 
Ethiopian  infancy.  All  this  is  the  uni- 
versal Southern  panorama  ;  but  five  min- 
utes' walk  beyond  the  hovels  and  the 
live<-oaks  bring  one  to  something  so  un- 
Southern  that  the  whole  Southern  coast 
at  this  moment  trembles  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  such  a  thing,  —  the  camp  of  a 
regiment  of  freed  slaves. 

One  adapts  one's  self  so  readily  to  new 
surroundings  that  already  the  full  zest  of 
the  novelty  seems  passing  away  from  my 
perceptions,  and  I  write  these  lines  in  an 
eager  effort  to  retain  all  I  can.  Already 
I  am  growing  used  to  the  experience,  at 
first  so  novel,  of  living  among  five  hun- 
dred men,  and  scarce  a  white  face  to  be 
seen, — of  seeing  them  go  through  all  their 
daily  processes,  eating,  frolicking,  talk- 
ing, just  as  if  they  were  white.  Each 
day  at  dress-parade  I  stand  with  the  cus- 
tomary folding  of  the  arms  before  a  regi- 
mental line  of  countenances  so  black  that 
I  can  hardly  tell  whether  the  men  stand 
steadily  or  not ;  black  is  every  hand  which 
moves  in  ready  cadence  as  I  vociferate, 
"  Battalion  !  Shoulder  arms !  "  nor  is  it 


till  the  line  of  white  officers  moves  for- 
ward, as  parade  is  dismissed,  that  I  am 
reminded  that  my  own  face  is  not  the 
color  of  coal. 

The  first  few  days  on  duty  with  a  new 
regiment  must  be  devoted  almost  whol- 
ly to  tightening  reins ;  in  this  process 
one  deals  chiefly  with  the  officers,  and  1 
have  as  yet  had  but  little  personal  inter- 
course with  the  men.  They  concern  me 
chiefly  in  bulk,  as  so  many  consumers  of 
rations,  wearers  of  uniforms,  bearers  of 
muskets.  But  as  the  machine  comes  into 
shape,  I  am  beginning  to  decipher  the  in- 
dividual parts.  At  first,  of  course,  they 
all  looked  just  alike  ;  the  variety  comes 
aftervi^ards,  and  they  are  just  as  distin- 
guishable, the  officers  say,  as  so  many 
whites.  Most  of  them  are  wholly  raw, 
but  there  are  many  who  have  already 
been  for  months  in  'camp  in  the  abortive 
"  Hunter  Regiment,"  yet  in  that  loose 
kind  of  way  which,  like  average  militia- 
training,  is  a  doubtful  advantage.  I  no- 
tice that  some  companies,  too,  look  dark- 
er than  others,  though  all  are  purer  Af- 
rican than  I  expected.  This  is  said  to 
be  partly  a  geographical  difference  be- 
tween the  South  -  Carolina  and  Florida 
men.  When  the  Rebels  evacuated  this 
region,  they  probably  took  with  them  the 
house  -  servants,  including  most  of  the 
mixed  blood,  so  that  the  residuum  seems 
very  black.  But  the  men  brought  from 
Fernandina  the  other  day  average  light- 
er in  complexion,  and  look  more  intelli- 
gent, and  they  certainly  take  wonder- 
fully to  the  drill. 

It  needs  but  a  few  days  to  show  up  the 
absurdity  of  distrusting  the  military  avail- 
ability of  these  people.  They  have  quite 
as  much  average  comprehension  as  whites 
of  the  need  of  the  thing,  as  much  courage, 
(I  doubt  not,)  as  much  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  gun,  and,  above  all,  a  read- 
iness of  ear  and  of  imitation,  which,  for 
purposes  of  drill,  counterbalances  any  de- 
fect of  mental  training.  To  learn  the 
drill,  one  does  not  want  a  set  of  college 
professors  ;  one  wants  a  squad  of  eager, 
active,  pliant  school-boys ;  and  the  more 
childlike   these   pupils   are,   the   better. 
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There  is  no  trouble  about  the  drill ;  they 
will  surpass  whites  iu  that.  As  to  camp- 
life,  they  have  little  to  sacrifice,  they  are 
better  fed,  housed,  and  clothed  than  ever 
in  their  lives  before,  and  they  appear  to 
have  fewer  inconvenient  vices.  They 
are  simple,  docile,  and  affectionate  al- 
most to  the  point  of  absurdity.  The  same 
men  who  stood  fire  in  open  field  with 
perfect  coolness,  on  the  late  expedition, 
have  come  to  me  blubbering  in  the  most 
irresistibly  ludicrous  manner  on  being 
transferred  from  one  company  in  the 
regiment  to  another. 

In  noticing  the  squad-drills,  I  perceive 
that  the  men  learn  less  laboriously  than 
whites  that  "double,  double,  toil  and 
trouble,"  which  is  the  elementary  vexa- 
tion of  the  drill-master, — that  they  more 
rarely  mistake  their. left  for  their  right, 
—  and  are  more  grave  and  sedate  while 
under  instruction.  The  extremes  of  jol- 
lity and  sobriety,  being  greater  with  them, 
are  less  Hable  to  be  intermingled  ;  these 
companies  can  be  driven  with  a  looser 
rein  than  my  former  one,  for  they  re- 
strain themselves  ;  but  the  moment  they 
are  dismissed  from  drill,  every  tongue  is^ 
relaxed  and  every  ivory  tooth  visible. 
This  morning  I  wandered  about  where 
the  different  companies  were  target-shoot- 
ing, and  their  glee  was  contagious.  Such 
exulting  shouts  of,  "  Ki !  ole  man,"  when 
some  steady  old  turkey-shooter  brought 
his  gun  down  for  an  instant's  aim,  and 
then  unerringly  hit  the  mark  ;  and  then, 
when  some  unwary  youth  fired  his  piece 
into  the  ground  at  half-cock,  such  infinite 
guffawing  and  delight,  such  rolling  over 
and  over  on  the  grass,  such  dances  of 
ecstasy,  as  made  the  "  Ethiopian  min- 
strelsy "  of  the  stage  appear  a  feeble  im- 
itation. 

Evening.  —  Better  still  was  a  scene 
on  which  I  stumbled  to-night.  Strolling 
in  the  cool  moonlight,  I  was  attracted  by 
a  brilliant  light  beneath  the  trees,  and 
cautiously  approached  it.  A  circle  of 
thirty  or  forty  soldiers  sat  around  a  roar- 
ing fire,  while  one  old  uncle,  Cato  by 
name,  was  narrating  an  interminable  tale, 
to  the  insatiable  delight  of  his  audience. 


I  came  up  into  the  dusky  background, 
perceived  only  by  a  few,  and  he  still  con- 
tinued. It  was  a  narrative,  dramatized 
to  the  last  degree,  of  his  adventures  in 
escaping  from  his  master  to  the  Union 
vessels  ;  and  even  I,  who  have  heard  the 
stories  of  Harriet  Tubman,  and  such 
wonderful  slave  -  comedians,  never  wit- 
nessed such  a  piece  of  acting.  When  I 
came  upon  the  scene,  he  had  just  come 
unexpectedly  upon  a  plantation  -  house, 
and,  putting  a  bold  face  upon  it,  had 
walked  up  to  the  door. 

"  Den  I  go  up  to  de  white  man,  very 
humble,  and  say,  would  he  please  gib  ole 
man  a  mouthful  for  eat  ? 

"  He  say,  he  must  hab  de  valeration 
of  half  a  dollar. 

"  Den  I  look  berry  sorry,  and  turn  for 
go  away. 

"  Den  he  say,  I  might  gib  him  dat 
hatchet  I  had. 

"Den  I  say,"  (this  in  a  tragic  vein,) 
"  dat  I  must  hab  dat  hatchet  for  defend 
myself  from  de  dogs  !  " 

[Immense  applause,  and  one  appreciat- 
ing auditor  says,  chuckling,  "  Dat  was 
your  arms,  ole  man,"  which  brings  down 
the  house  again.] 

"  Den  he  say,  de  Yankee  pickets  was 
near  by,  and  I  must  be  very  keerful. 

"  Den  I  say,  '  Good  Lord,  Mas'r,  am 
dey  ? ' " 

Words  cannot  express  the  complete 
dissimulation  with  which  these  accents  of 
terror  were  uttered, — this  being  precisely 
the  piece  of  information  he  wished  to  ob- 
tain. 

Then  he  naiTated  his  devices  to  get 
into  the  house  at  night  and  obtain  some 
food, — how  a  dog  flew  at  him, — how  the 
whole  household,  black  and  white,  rose 
in  pursuit,  —  how  he  scrambled  under  a 
hedge  and  over  a  high  fence,  etc.,  —  all 
in  a  style  of  which  Gough  alone  among 
orators  can  give  the  faintest  impression, 
so  thoroughly  dramatized  was  every  syl- 
lable. 

Then  he  described  his  reaching  the 
river-side  at  last,  and  trying  to  decide 
whether  certain  vessels  held  fi-iends  or 
foes. 
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"  Den  I  see  guns  on  board,  and  sure 
sartin  he  Union  boat,  and  I  pop  my 
head  up.  Den  I  been-a-tink  [think] 
Seceshkey  hab  guns  too,  and  my  head 
go  down  again.  Den  I  hide  in  de  bush 
till  morning.  Den  I  Open  my  bundle, 
and  take  ole  white  shirt  and  tie  him  on 
ole  pole  and  wave  him,  and  ebry  time  de 
wind  blow,  I  been-a-tremble,  and  drap 
down  in  de  bushes," — because,  being  be- 
tween two  fires,  he  doubted  whether 
friend  or  foe  would  see  his  signal  first. 
And  so  on,  with  a  succession  of  tricks 
beyond  Moliere,  of  acts  of  caution,  fore- 
sight, patient  cunning,  which  were  lis- 
tened to  with  infinite  gusto  and  perfect 
comprehension  by  every  listener. 

And  all  this  to  a  bivouac  of  negro  sol- 
diers, with  the  brilliant  fire  lighting  up 
their  red  trousers  and  gleaming  from 
their  shining  black  faces, — eyes  and  teeth 
all  white  with  tumultuous  glee.  Over- 
head, the  mighty  limbs  of  a  great  live- 
oak,  with  the  weird  moss  swaying  in  the 
smoke,  and  the  high  moon  gleaming  faint- 
ly through. 

Yet  to-morrow  strangers  will  remark 
on  the  hopeless,  impenetrable  stupidity 
in  the  daylight  faces  of  many  of  these 
very  men,  the  solid  mask  under  which 
Nature  has  concealed  all  this  wealth  of 
mother-wit.  This  very  comedian  is  one 
to  whom  one  might  point,  as  he  hoed 
lazily  in  a  cotton -field,  as  a  being  the 
light  of  whose  brain  had  utterly  gone 
out ;  and  this  scene  seems  like  coming 
by  night  upon  some  conclave  of  black 
beetles,  and  finding  them  engaged,  with 
green-room  and  foot-lights,  in  enacting 
"  Poor  Pillicoddy."  This  is  their  uni- 
versity ;  every  young  Sambo  before  me, 
as  he  turned  over  .the  sweet  -  potatoes 
and  pea -nuts  which  were  roasting  in 
the  ashes,  listened  with  reverence  to 
the  wiles  of  the  ancient  Ulysses,  and 
meditated  the  same.  It  is  Nature's  com- 
pensation ;  oppression  simply  crushes  the 
upper  faculties  of  the  head,  and  crowds 
everything  into  the  perceptive  organs. 
Cato,  thou  reasonest  well  I  When  I  get 
into  any  serious  scrape,  in  an  enemy's 
country,  may  I  be  lucky  enough  to  have 


you   at  my   elbow,  to  pull .  me  out  of 
it  ! 

The  men  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the 
novel  event  of  Thanksgiving-Day  ;  they 
have  had  company  and  regimental  prize- 
shootings,  a  minimum  of  speeches  and  a 
maximum  of  dinner.  Bill  of  fare  :  two 
beef-cattle  and  a  thousand  oranges.  The 
oranges  cost  a  cent  apiece,  and  the  cattle 
were  Secesh,  bestowed  by  General  Sax- 
by,  as  they  all  call  him. 


December  1, 1862.         / 

How  absurd  is  the  Impression  bequeath-  | 
ed  by  Slavery  In  regard  to  these  Southern  \ 
blacks,  that  they  are  sluggish  and  Ineffi-  j 
clent  in  labor !  Last  night,  after  a  har3\  j 
day's  work,  (our  guns  and  the  remainder  '' 
of  our  tents  being  just  issued,)  an  order 
came  from  Beaufort  that  we  should  be 
ready  In  the  evening  to  unload  a  steam- 
boat's cargo  of  boards,  being  some  of  those 
captured  by  them  a  few  weeks  since,  and 
now  assigned  for  their  use.  I  wondered 
If  the  men  would  grumble  at  the  night- 
work  ;  but  the  steamboat  arrived  by  seven, 
•and  it  was  bright  moonlight  when  they 
went  at  It.  Never  have  I  beheld  such 
a  jolly  scene  of  labor.  Tugging  these 
wet  and  heavy  boards  over  a  bridge  of 
boats  ashore,  then  across  the^slimy  beach 
at  low  tide,  then  up  a  steep  bank,  and 
all  in  one  great  uproar  of  merriment 
for  two  hours.  Running  most  of  the 
time,  chattering  all  the  time,  snatching 
the  boards  from  each  other's  backs  as  If 
they  were  some  coveted  treasure,  getting 
up  eager  rivalries  between  diiferent  com- 
panies, pouring  great  choruses  of  ridicule 
on  the  heads  of  all  shirkers,  they  made 
the  whole  scene  so  enlivening  that  I 
gladly  stayed  out  In  the  moonlight  for  the 
whole  time  to  watch  It.  And  all  tliis 
without  any  urging  or  any  promised  x'e- 
ward,  but  simply  as  the  most  natural  way 
of  doing  the  thing.  The  steamboat-capr 
tain  declared  that  they  unloaded;  the 
ten  thousand  feet  of  boards  quicker  thau 
any  white  gang  could  have  done  It;  and 
they  felt  it  so  little,  that,  when,,  later  In 
the   night,  I  reproached   one   whom  I 
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found  sitting  by  a  camp-fire,  cooking  a 
surreptitious  opossum,  telling  him  that 
be  ought  to  be  asleep  after  such  a  job 
of  work,  he  answered,  with  the  broadest 
grin, — 

"  Oh,  no,  Gunnel,  da's  no  work  at  all. 
Gunnel ;  dat  only  jess  enough  for  stretch 
we." 

December  2,  1862. 

I  believe  I  have  not  yet  enumerated 
the  probable  drawbacks  to  the  success 
of  this  regiment,  if  any.  We  are  expos- 
ed to  no  direct  annoyance  from  the  white 
regiments,  being  out  of  their  way ;  and 
we  have  as  yet  no  discomforts  or  priva- 
tions which  we  do  not  share  with  them. 
I  do  not  as  yet  see  the  slightest  obstacle, 
in  the  nature  of  the  blacks,  to  making 
them  good  soldiers, — but  rather  the  con- 
trary. They  take  readily  to  drill,  and 
do  not  object  to  discipline ;  they  are  not 
especially  dull  or  inattentive ;  they  seem 
fully  to  understand  the  importance  of  the 
contest,  and  of  their  share  in  it.  They 
show  no  jealousy  or  suspicion  towards 
their  officers. 

They  do  show  these  feelings,  however, ' 
towards  the  Government  itself;  and  no 
one  can  wonder.  Here  lies  the  drawback 
to  rapid  recruiting.  Were  this  a  wholly 
new  regiment,  it  would  have  been  full  to 
overflowing,  I  am  satisfied,  ere  now.  The 
trouble  is  in  the  legacy  of  bitter  distrust 
bequeathed  by  the  abortive  regiment  of 
General  Hunter,— into  which  they  were 
driven  like  cattle,  kept  for  several  months 
in  camp,  and  then  turned  ofi"  without  a 
shilling,  by  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  formation  of  that  regiment 
was  on  the  whole  a  great  injury  to  this 
one ;  and  the  men  who  came  from  it, 
though  the  best  soldiers  we  have  in  oth- 
er respects,  are  the  least  sanguine  and 
cheerful ;  while  those  who  now  refuse  to 
enlist  have  a  great  Influence  in  deterring 
others.  Our  soldiers  are  constantly  twit- 
ted by  their  families  and  friends  with 
their  prospect  of  risking  their  lives  In 
the  service,  and  being  paid  nothing ;  and 
it  is  in  vain  that  we  read  them  the  in- 
structions of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 


General  Saxton,  promising  them  the  full 
pay  of  soldiers.  They  only  half  believe 
it.* 

Another  drawback  is  that  some  of  the 
white  soldiers  delight  in  frightening  the 
women  on  the  plantations  with  doleful 
tales  of  plans  for  putting  us  In  the  front 
rank  in  all  battles,  and  such  silly  talk,  — 
the  object  being,  perhaps,  to  prevent  our 
being  employed  on  active  service  at  all. 
All  these  considerations  they  feel  pre- 
cisely as  white  men  would, — no  less,  no 
more;  and  it  is  the  comparative  free- 
dom from  such  unfavorable  influences 
which  makes  the  Florida  men  seem  more 
bold 'and  manly,  as  they  undoubtedly  do. 
To-day  General  Saxton  has  returned  from 
Fernandlna  with  seventy-six  recruits,  and 
the  eagerness  of  the  captains  to  secure 
them  was  a  sight  to  see.  Yet  they  can- 
not deny  that  some  of  the  very  best  men 
in  the  regiment  are  South  Garollnlans. 


December  3, 1862.  —  7  p.  m. 

What  a  life  is  this  1  lead !  It  is  a 
dark,  mild,  drizzling  evening,  and  as  the 
foggy  air  breeds  sand-flies,  so  It  calls  out 
melodies  and  strange  antics  from  this 
mysterious  race  of  grown  -  up  children 
with  whom  mj  lot  is  cast.  All  over  the 
camp  the  lights  glimmer  in  the  tents,  and 
as  I  sit  at  my  desk  in  the  open  doorway, 
there  come  mingled  sounds  of  stir  and 
glee.  Boys  laugh  and  shout, — a  feeble 
flute  stirs  somewhere  In  some  tent,  not 
an  ofiicer's, — a  drum  throbs  far  away  in 
another,  —  wild  kildeer  -  plover  flit  and 
wail  above  us,  like  the  haunting  souls 
of  dead  slave  -  masters,  —  and  from  a 
neighboring  cook-fire  comes  the  monot- 
onous sound  of  that  strange  festival,  half 
powwow,  half  prayer  -  meeting,  which 
they  know  only  as  a  "shout."  These 
fires  are  usually  Inclosed  In  a  little  booth, 
made  neatly  of  palm-leaves  and  covered 
in  at  top,  a  regular  native  African  hut, 

*  With  what  utter  humiliation  were  we, 
their  officers,  obliged  to  confess  to  them,  eigh- 
teen months  afterwards,  that  it  was  their  dis- 
trust which  was  wise,  and  our  faith  in  the 
pledges  of  the  United  States  Government 
which  was   foolishness! 
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in  sliort,  such  as  is  pictured  in  books, 
and  such  as  I  once  got  up  from  dried 
palm -leaves,  for  a  fair,  at  home.  This 
hut  is  now  crammed  with  men,  singing 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  in  one  of 
their  quaint,  monotonous,  endless,  negro- 
Methodist  chants,  with  obscure  syllables 
recurring  constantly,  and  slight  varia- 
tions interwoven,  all  accompanied  with  a 
regular  drumming  of  the  feet  and  clap- 
ping of  the  .hands,  like  castanets.  Then 
the  excitement  spreads :  inside  and  out- 
side the  inclosure  men  begin  to  quiver 
and  dance,  others  join,  a  circle  forms, 
winding  monotonously  round  some  one 
in  the  centre ;  some  "  heel  and  toe " 
tumultuously,  others  merely  tremble  and 
stagger  on,  others  stoop  and  rise,  others 
whirl,  others  caper  sideways,  all  keep 
steadily  circling  like  dervishes ;  spectators 
applaud  special  strokes  of  skill ;  my  ap- 
proach only  enlivens  the  scene  ;  the  cir- 
cle enlarges,  louder  grows  the  singing, 
rousing  shouts  of  encouragement  come  in, 
half  bacchanalian,  half  devout,  "  Wake 
'em,  br udder ! "  "  Stan'  up  to  'em,  brud- 
der ! "  —  and  still  the  ceaseless  drumming 
and  clapping,  in  perfect  cadence,  goes 
steadily  on.  Suddenly  there  comes  a 
sort  of  snap,  and  the  spell  breaks,  amid 
general  sighing  and  laughter.  And  this 
not  rarely  and  occasionally,  but  night  af- 
ter night,  —  while  in  other  parts  of  the 
camp  the  soberest  prayers  and  exhorta- 
tions are  proceeding  sedately. 

A  simple  and  lovable  people,  whose 
graces  seem  to   come   by   nature,    and 
whose  vices  by  training.   Some  of  the  best 
superintendents  confirm  the  early  tales 
of  innocence,  and  Dr.  Zachos  told  me 
last  night  that  on  his  plantation,  a  se- 
questered one,  "  they  had  absolutely  no 
vices."      Nor  have  these  men  of  mine 
yet  shown  any  worth  mentioning ;  since 
I  took  command  I  have  heard  of  no  man 
intoxicated,  and  there  has  been  but  one 
small  quarrel.     I  suppose  that  scarcely,^ 
a  white  regiment  in  the  army  shows  so  i 
little  swearing.     Take  the  "  Progressive  | 
Friends  "  and  put  them  in  red  trousers,  | 
and  I  verily  believe  they  would  fill  a  \ 
guard-house  sooner  than  these  men.     If/ 


camp  -  regulations  are  violated,  it  seems 
to  be  usually  through  heedlessness.  They 
love  passionately  three  things,  besides 
their  spiritual  incantations, — namely,  su- 
gar, home,  and  tobacco.  This  last  affec-  j 
tion  brings  tears  to  their  eyes,  almost, 
when  they  speak  of  their  urgent  need 
of  pay :  they  speak  of  their  last-remem- 
bered quid  as  if  it  were  some  deceased 
relative,  too  early  lost,  and  to  be  mourn- 
ed forever.  As  for  sugar,  no  white  man 
can  drink  coffee  after  they  have  sweet- 
ened it  to  their  liking. 

I  see  that  the  pride  which  military  life 
creates  may  cause  the  plantation-trick- 
eries to  diminish.  For  instance,  these 
men  make  the  most  admirable  sentinels. 
It  is  far  harder  to  pass  the  camp-lines  at 
night  than  in  the  camp  fi'om  which  I 
came ;  and  I  have  seen  none  of  that  dis- 
position to  connive  at  the  offences  of 
members  of  one's  own  company  which 
is  so  troublesome  among  white  soldiers. 
Nor  are  they  lazy,  either  about  work  or 
drill ;  in  all  respects  they  seem  better 
material  for  soldiers  than  1  had  dared  to 
hope. 

There  is  one  company  in  particular, 
all  Florida  men,  which  I  certainly  think 
the  finest-looking  company  I  ever  saw, 
white  or  black ;  they  range  admirably 
in  size,  have  remarkable  erectness  and 
ease  of  carriage,  and  really  march  splen- 
didly. Not  a  visitor  but  notices  them  ; 
yet  they  have  been  under  drill  only  a 
fortnight,  and  a  part  only  two  days. 
They  have  all  been  slaves,  and  very  few 
are  even  mulattoes. 


December  4,  1S62. 

"  Dwelling  in  tents,  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob."  This  condition  is 
certainly  mine,  —  and  with  a  multitude 
of  patriarchs  beside,  not  to  mention  Cassar 
and  Pompey,  Hercules  and  Bacchus. 

A  moving  life,  tented  at  night,  this 
experience  has  been  mine  In  civil  socie- 
ty, If  society  be  civil  before  the  luxurious 
forest-fires  of  Maine  and  the  Adirondack, 
or  upon  the  lonely  prairies  of  Kansas. 
But  a  stationary  tent -life,  deliberately 
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going  to  housekeeping  under  canvas,  I 
have  never  had  before,  though  in  our 
barrack-life  at  "  Camp  Wool "  I  often 
wished  for  It. 

The  accommodations  here  are  about 
as  liberal  as  my  quarters  there,  two 
wall-tents  being  placed  end  to  end,  for 
office  and  bed-room,  and  separated  at 
will  by  a  "  fly  "  of  canvas.  There  is  a 
good  board  floor  and  mop-board,  effect- 
ually excluding  dampness  and  draughts, 
and  everything  but  sand,  which  on  windy 
days  penetrates  everywhere.  The  of- 
fice-furniture consists  of  a  good  desk  or 
secretary,  a  very  clumsy  and  disastrous 
settee,  and  a  remarkable  chair.  The 
desk  is  a  bequest  of  the  slaveholders,  and 
the  settee  of  the  slaves,  being  ecclesias- 
tical in  Its  origin,  and  appertaining  to 
the  little  old  church  or  "  praise-house," 
now  used  for  commissary  purposes.  The 
chair  Is  a  composite  structure :  I  found 
a  cane  seat  on  a  dust-heap,  which  a  black 
sergeant  combined  with  two  legs  from 
a  broken  bedstead  and  two  more  from 
an  oak-bough.  I  sit  on  It  with  a  pride 
of  conscious  invention,  mitigated  by  pro- 
found insecurity.  Bedroom-furniture,  a 
coucb  made  of  gun  -  boxes  covered  with 
condemned  blankets,  another  settee,  two 
pails,  a  tin  cup,  tin  basin,  (we  prize  any 
tin  or  wooden  ware  as  savages  prize 
iron,)  and  a  valise,  regulation-size.  Se- 
riously considered,  nothing  more  appears 
needful,  unless  ambition  might  crave  an- 
other chair  for  company,  and,  perhaps, 
something  for  a  wash-stand  higher  than 
a  settee. 

To-day  It  rains  hard,  and  the  wind 
quivers  through  the  closed  canvas,  and 
makes  one  feel  at  sea.  All  the  talk  of 
the  camp  outside  Is  fused  Into  a  cheerful 
and  indistinguishable  murmur,  pierced 
through  at  every  moment  by  the  wail  of 
the  hovering  plover.  Sometimes  a  face, 
black  or  white,  peers  through  the  entrance 
Avith  some  message.  Since  the  light  read- 
ily penetrates,  though  the  rain  cannot, 
the  tent  conveys  a  feeling  of  charmed  se- 
curity, as  if  an  Invisible  boundary  check- 
ed the  pattering  drops  and  held  the 
moaning  wind.     The  front  tent  I  share, 


as  yet,  with  my  adjutant ;  in  the  inner 
apartment  I  reign  supreme,  bounded  in 
a  nutshell,  with  no  bad  dreams. 

In  all  pleasant  weather  the  outer 
"  fly "  Is  open,  and  men  pass,  and  re- 
pass, a  chattering  throng.  I  think  of 
Emerson's  Saadi,  "  As  thou  sittest  at 
thy  door,  on  the  desert's  yellow  floor," 
— for  .these  bare  sand-plains,  gray  above, 
are  always  yellow  when  upturned,  and 
there  seems  a  tinge  of  Orientalism  in  all 
our  life. 

Thrice  a  day  we  go  to  the  plantation- 
houses  for  our  meals,  camp  -  arrange- 
ments being  yet  very  Imperfect.  The 
officers  board  in  different  messes,  the  ad- 
jutant and  I  still  clinging  to  the  house- 
hold of  William  Washington,  —  William 
the  quiet  and  the  courteous,  the  pattern 
of  house  -  servants,  William  the  noise- 
less, the  observing,  the  discriminating, 
who  knows  everything  that  can  be  got 
and  how  to  cook  It.  William  and  his 
tidy,  lady-like  little  spouse  Hetty — a  pair 
of  wedded  lovers,  if  ever  I  saw  one — set 
our  table  In  their  one  room,  half-way  be- 
tween an  unglazed  window  and  a  large 
wood  -  fire,  such  as  Is  often  welcome. 
Thanks  to  the  adjutant,  we  are  provided 
with  the  social  magnificence  of  napkins  ; 
while  (lest  pride  take  too  high  a  flight) 
our  table  -  cloth  consists  of  two  "  New 
York  Tribunes  "  and  a  "  Leslie's  Picto- 
rial." Every  steamer  brings  us  a  clean 
table-cloth.  Here  are  we  forever  sup- 
plied with  pork  and  oysters  and  sweet- 
potatoes  and  rice  and  hominy  and  corn- 
bread  and  milk ;  also  mysterious  grid- 
dle-cakes of  corn  and  pumpkin  ;  also  pre- 
serves made  of  pumpkin-chips,  and  other 
fanciful  productions  of  Ethiop  art.  Mr. 
E.  promised  the  plantation-superintend- 
ents who  should  come  down  here  "  all 
the  luxuries  of  home,"  and  we  cer- 
tainly have  much  apparent,  if  little  real 
variety.  Once  William  produced  with 
some  palpitation  something  fricasseed, - 
which  he  boldly  termed  chicken  ;  It  was 
very  small,  and  seemed  in  some  undevel- 
oped condition  of  ante  -  natal  toughness. 
Afler  the  meal,  he  frankly  avowed  it  for 
squirrel. 
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December  5,  1862. 
Give  these  people  their  tongues,  their 
feet,  and  their  leisure,  and  they  are  hap- 
py. At  every  twilight  the  air  is  full  of 
singing,  talking,  and  clapping  of  hands  in 
unison.  One  of  their  favorite  songs  is  full 
of  plaintive  cadences  ;  it  is  not,  I  think, 
a  Methodist  tune,  and  I  wonder  where 
they  obtained  a  chant  of  such  beauty. 

"  I  can't  stay  behind,  my  Lord,  I  can't  stay 
behind ! 
Oh,  my  father  is  gone,  my  father  is  gone, 
•   My  father  is  gone  into  heaven,  my  Lord ! 
I  can't  stay  behind ! 
Dere  's  room  enough,  room  enough. 
Room  enough  in  de  heaven  for  de  sojer: 
Can't  stay  behind! " 

It  always  excites  them  to  have  us  look- 
ing on,  yet  they  sing  these  songs  at  all 
times  and  seasons.  I  have  heard  this 
very  song  dimly  droning  on  near  mid- 
night, and,  tracing  it  into  the  recesses  of  a 
cook-house,  have  found  an  old  fellow  coil- 
ed away  among  the  pots  and  provisions, 
chanting  away  with  his  "  Can't  stay  be- 
hind, sinner,"  till  I  made  him  leave  his 
song  behind. 

This  evening,  after  working  themselves 
up  to  the  highest  pitch,  a  party  sudden- 
ly rushed  off,  got  a  barrel,  and  mounted 
some  man  upon  it,  who  said,  "  Gib  anoder 
song,  boys,  and  I  'se  gib  you  a  speech." 
After  some  hesitation  and  sundry  shouts 
of  "  E-ise  de  sing,  somebody,"  and  "  Stan' 
up  for  Jesus,  brudder,"  irreverently  put 
in  by  the  juveniles,  they  got  upon  the 
John  Brown  song,  always  a  favorite,  add- 
ing a  jubilant  verse  which  I  had  never 
before  heard, — "  We  '11  beat  Beauregard 
on  de  clare  battle  -  field."  Then  came 
the  promised  speech,  and  then  no  less 
than  seven  other  speeches  by  as  many 
men,  on  a  variety  of  bai-rels,  each  orator 
being  affectionately  tugged  to  the  pedes- 
tal and  set  on  end  by  his  special  constit- 
uency.    Every  speech  was  good,  without 


exception  ;  with  the  queerest  oddities  of 
phrase  and  pronunciation,  there  was  an 
invariable  enthusiasm,  a  pungency  of 
statement,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
points  at  Issue,  which  made  them  all  rath- 
er thriUing.  Those  long-winded  slaves 
in  "  Among  the  Pines  "  seemed  rather 
fictitious  and  literary  in  comparison.  The 
most  eloquent,  perhaps,  was  Corporal 
Prince  Lambkin,  just  arrived  from  Fer- 
nandina,  who  evidently  had  a  previous 
reputation  among  them.  His  historical 
references  were  very  interesting  :  he  re- 
minded them  that  he  had  predicted  this 
war  ever  since  Fremont's  time,  to  which 
some  of  the  crowd  assented ;  he  gave  a 
very  intelligent  account  of  that  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  and  then  described  most 
impressively  the  secret  anxiety  of  the 
slaves  in  Florida  to  know  all  about  Pres- 
ident Lincoln's  election,  and  told  how 
they  all  refused  to  work  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  expecting  their  freedom  to  date 
from  that  day.  He  finally  brought  out 
one  of  the  few  really  impressive  appeals 
for  the  American  flag  that  I  have  ever 
heard.  "  Our  mas'rs  dey  hab  lib  under 
de  flag,  dey  got  dere  wealth  under  it, 
and  ebrytlng  beautiful  for  dere  chllen. 
Under  it  dey  hab  grind  us  up,  and  put 
us  in  dere  pocket  for  money.  But  de 
fus'  minute  dey  tink  dat  ole  flag  mean 
freedom  for  we  colored  people,  dey  pull 
it  right  down,  and  run  up  de  rag  ob  dere 
own."  (Lnmense  applause.)  "But we '11 
neber  desert  de  ole  flag,  boys,  neber ;  we 
hab  lib  under  it  for  eighteen  hundred  sixty- 
two  years,  and  we  '11  die  for  it  now." 
With  which  overpowering  discharge  of 
chronology-at-long-range,  this  most  effec- 
tive of  stump-speeches  closed.  I  see  al- 
ready with  relief  that  there  will  be  small 
demand  in  this  regiment  for  harangues 
from  the  ofiicers  ;  give  the  men  an  emp- 
ty barrel  for  a  stump,  and  they  will  do 
their  own  exhortation. 
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RICHES. 

Pluck  color  from  the  morning  sky, 

And  wear  it  as  thy  diadem ; 
Nor  pass  the  wayside  flowers  by, 
But  star  thy  robes  with  them. 

Far  in  the  temple  of  the  sun 

The  vestal  fires  of  being  burn  ; 
Thence  beauty's  finest  fibres  run, 
And  weave  where'er  we  turn. 

Thy  plumes  are  in  the  yellow  corn, — 
But  chief  the  gold  of  priceless  days 
In  bosom  of  thy  friend  is  borne, 
Coined  in  his  kindly  rays. 

Here  lies  thy  wealth,  go  gather  it,  — 

The  mine  is  near,  its  deeps  explore, 
And  fi-eely  give  love,  metal,  wit,  — 
Thine  is  the  exhaustless  ore  : 

Thine  are  the  precious  stones  whereon 
The  weary  pass  grief's  flooded  ford. 
And  thine  the  jewelled  pavement  won 
By  those  who  love  the  Lord. 


THE  VENGEANCE  OF  DOMINIC  DE  GOURGUES. 

There  was  a  gentleman  of  Mont-de-  very.  With  brutal  insult,  they  chained 
Marsan,  Dominic  de  Gourgues,  a  soldier  him  to  the  oar  as  a  galley-slave.  After 
of  ancient  birth  and  high  renown.  That  long  endurance  of  this  ignominy,  the 
he  was  a  Huguenot  is  not  certain.  The  Turks  had  captured  the  vessel  and  car- 
Spanish  annalist  calls  him  a  "  terrible  ried  her  to  Constantinople.  It  was  but 
heretic  " ;  but  the  French  Jesuit,  Charle-  a  change  of  tpants ;  but,  soon  after,  put- 
voix,  anxious  that  the  faithful  should  ting  out  on  a  cruise,  Gourgues  still  at 
share  the  glory  of  his  exploits,  affirms,  the  oar,  a  galley  of  the  Maltese  knights 
that,  like  his  ancestors  before  him,  he  hove  in  sight,  bore  down  on  the  prize, 
was  a  good  Catholic.  If  so,  his  faith  sat  recaptured  her,  and  set  the  prisoner  free, 
lightly  upon  him ;  and  Catholic  or  here-  For  several  years  after,  his  restless  spir- 
tic,  he  hated  the  Spaniards  with  a  mor-  it  found  escape  in  voyages  to  Africa, 
tal  hate.  Fighting  in  the  Italian  wars,  Brazil,  and  regions  yet  more  remote.  His 
—  for,  from  boyhood,  he  was  wedded  to  naval  repute  rose  high,  but  his  grudge 
the  sword,  —  they  had  taken  him  prison-  against  the  Spaniards  still  rankled  within 
er  near  Siena,  where  he  had  signalized  him ;  and  when,  returned  from  his  rov- 
himself  by  a  fiery  and  determined  bra-  ings,  he  learned  the  tidings  from  Flor- 
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be  daugliter,  sister,  friend,  -without  im- 
peachment of  one's  sagacity  or  integ- 
rity ;  but  it  is  such  a  dreadful  indorse- 
ment of  a  man  to  marry  him  !  Her  own 
consciousness  must  be  sufficiently  griev- 
ous ;  pray  do  not  irritate  it  into  down- 
right madness.  Nay,  what,  after  all,  are 
the  so  heinous  faults  upon  which  you 
animadvert  ?  She  cannot  earn  a  cent : 
that  may  be  her  misfortune,  it  need  not 
be  her  fault.  Perhaps  Clement,  like  Al- 
bano,  and  all  good  husbands,  "  never 
loved  to  see  the  sweet  form  anywhere 
else  than,  like  other  butterflies,  by  his 
side  among  the  flowers."  She  will  keep 
a  light  burning  in  her  room,  forsooth. 
Have  we  not  all  our  pet  hobgoblins  ? 
We  know  an  excellent  woman  who  once 
sat  curled  up  in  an  arm-chair  all  night 
for  fear  of  a  mouse  \  And  is  it  not  a 
well  -  understood  thino;  that  nothino-  so 


bafiles  midnight  burglars  as  a  burning 
candle  ?  "  When  a  light  matter  crosses 
her  feelings,  she  lies  in  bed  for  several 
days."  Infinitely  better  than  to  go  sulk- 
ing about  the  house  with  that  "injured- 
innocence  "  air  which  makes  a  man  feel 
as  if  he  were  an  assaulter  and  batterer 
with  intent  to  kill.  Blessings  rest  upon 
those  charming  sensible  women,  who, 
when  they  feel  cross,  as  we  all  do  at 
times,  will  go  to  bed  and  sleep  it  away  ! 
No,  let  us  everywhere  put  down  treason 
and  ostracize  traitors.  It  is  lawful  to  sus- 
pend "  naso  aduiico  "  those  whom  we 
may  not  otherwise  suspend.  But  even 
traitors  have  rights  which  white  men  and 
white  women  are  bound  to  respect.  We 
will  crush  them,  if  we  can,  but  we  will 
crush  them  in  open  field,  by  fair  fight, — 
not  by  stealing  into  their  bedchambers  to 
stab  them  through  the  heart  of  a  wife. 
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Rally  !  rally !  rally  !  ^ 

Arouse  the  slumbering  land  ! 
Rally  !  rally  !  from  mountain  and  valley, 

And  up  from  the  ocean-strand ! 
Ye  sons  of  the  West,  America's  best ! 

New  Hampshire's  men  of  might ! 
From  prairie  and  crag  unfurl  the  flag. 

And  rally  to  the  fight ! 

Armies  of  untried  heroes, 

Disguised  in  craftsman-  and  clerk  ! 
Ye  men  of  the  coast,  invincible  host  I 

Come,  every  one,  to  the  work,  — 
From  the  fisherman  gray  as  the  salt-sea  spray 

That  on  Long  Island  breaks. 
To  the  youth  who  tills  the  uttermost  hills 

By  the  blue  northwestern  lakes  ! 

And  ye  Freedmen  !  rally,  rally 

To  the  banners  of  the  North  ! 
Through  the  shattered  door  of  bondage  pour 

Your  swarthy  legions  forth  ! 
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Kentuckians  !  ye  of  Tennessee 

Who  scorned  the  despot's  sway  ! 
To  all,  to  all,  the  bugle-call 

Of  Freedom  sounds  to-day  ! 

Old  men  shall  fight  with  the  ballot, 

Weapon  the  last  and  best,  — 
And  the  bayonet,  with  blood  red-wet, 

Shall  write  the  will  of  the  rest ; 
And  the  boys  shall  fill  men's  places. 

And  the  little  maiden  rock 
Her  doll  as  she  sits  with  her  grandam  and  knits 

An  unknown  hero's  sock. 

And  the  hearts  of  heroic  mothers, 

And  the  deeds  of  noble  wives. 
With  their  power  to  bless  shall  aid  no  less 

Than  the  brave  who  give  their  lives. 
The  rich  their  gold  shall  bring,  and  the  old 

Shall  help  us  with  their  prayers  ; 
While  hovering  hosts  of  pallid  ghosts 

Attend  us  unawares. 

From  the  ghastly  fields  of  Shiloh 

Muster  the  phantom  bands. 
From  Virginia's  swamps,  and  Death's  white  camps 

On  Carolina  sands ; 
From  Fredericksburg,  and  Gettysburg,  - 

I  see  them  gathering  fast ; 
And  up  from  Manassas,  what  is  it  that  passes 

Like  thin  clouds  in  the  blast  ? 

From  the  Wilderness,  where  blanches 

The  nameless  skeleton  ; 
From  Vicksburg's  slaughter  and  red-streaked  water, 

And  the  trenches  of  Donelson-; 
From  the  cruel,  cruel  prisons. 

Where  their  bodies  pined  away. 
From  groaning  decks,  fi'om  sunken  wrecks, 

They  gather  with  us  to-day. 

And  they  say  to  us,  "  Rally  !  rally  ! 

The  work  is  jflmost  done  ! 
Ye  harvesters,  sally  from  mountain  and  valley 

And  reap  the  fields  we  won ! 
We  sowed  for  endless  years  of  peace, 

AVe  harrowed  and  watered  well ; 
Our  dying  deeds  were  the  scattered  seeds  : 

Shall  they  perish  where  they  fell  ?  " 

And  their  brothers,  left  behind  them 

In  the  deadly  roar  and  clash 
Of  cannon  and  sword,  by  fort  and  ford, 

And  the  carbine's  quivering  flash,  — 
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Before  the  Eebel  citadel 

Jast  trembling  to  its  iall. 
From  Georgia's  glens,  m)m  Florida's  fens, 

For  us  thev  call,  thev  call  I 

The  life-blood  of  the  trrant 

Is  ebbing  fast  away ; 
Tietorr  waits  at  her  opening  gates. 

And  smiles  on  onr  array  ; 
With  solemn  eyes  the  Cenrories 

Before  us  watching  stand, 
And  LoTe  lets  down  his  starry  crown 

To  bless  the  future  land. 

One  more  sublime  endearor. 

And  behold  the  dawn  of  Peace  ! 
One  more  endeavor,  and  war  forever 

Throughout  the  land  shall  cease  I 
For  ever  and  ever  the  vanquished  power 

Of  Slavery  shall  be  slain. 
And  Freedom's  stained  and  trampled  flower 

Shall  blossom  white  again  I 

Then  rally  I  rally !  rafly ! 

Make  tumtilt  in  the  land ! 
Te  tbresters,  rally  from  mountain  and  valley  ! 

Te  fishermen,  from  the  strand  ! 
Brave  sons  of  the  West,  America's  best ! 

Xew  England's  men  of  might ! 
From  prairie  and  crag  unfurl  the  flag. 

And  raUy  to  the  fisht ! 


"xFINA^vCES   OF   THE   EETOLUTION. 

Ix  aU  historical  studies  we  should  still  themselves  with  seeing  the  path  as  it  lies 

bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  the  at  their  feet,  while  he  strives  to  embrace 

point  of  view  from  which  one  looks  at  it  all,  starting-point  and  end,  in  one  com- 

e  vents  and  that  from  which  they  were  prehensive  view.     And  thus  in  lociinsr 

seen  by  the  actors  themselves.     We  all  back  upon  the  past  we  are  irreastibly  led 

act  under  the  influence  of  ideas.     Even  to  arrange  the  events  of  historv,  as  we  ar- 

those  who  speakof  theories  w^th  contempt  range  the  facts  of  a  sc-ienee,  in  their  ap- 

are  none  the  less  the  unconscious  disciples  propriate  classes  and  under  their  respec- 

of  some  theory,  none  the  less  busied  in  tive  laws.     And  thus,  t«x>,  these  events 

working  Qut  some  problems  of  the  great  give  us  the  true  measure  of  the  intel- 

theory  of  life.    Much  as  they  fancy  them-  lectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  times, 

selves  to  differ  fi-om  the  speculative  man.  the  extent  to  which  just  ideas  prevailed 

they  differ  from  him  only  ia  contenting  therein  upon  all  the  duties  and  functioDs 
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of  private  and  public  life.  Tried  by  the 
standard  of  absolute  truth  and  right, 
grievously  would  they  all  fall  short, — and 
we,  too,  with  them.  Judged  by  the  hu- 
man standard  of  progressive  development 
and  gradual  growth, —  the  only  standard 
to  which  the  man  of  the  beam  can  vent- 
ure, unrebuked,  to  bring  the  man  with 
the  mote, — we  shall  find  much  in  them 
all  to  sadden  us,  and  much,  also,  in  which 
we  can  all  sincerely  rejoice. 

In  judging,  therefore,  the  political  acts 
of  our  ancestors,  we  have  a  right  to  bring 
them  to  the  standard  of  the  pohtical  sci- 
ence of  their  age,  but  we  have  no  right 
to  bring  them  to  the  higher  standard  of 
our  own.  Montesquieu  could  give  them 
but  an  imperfect  clue  to  the  labyrinth  in 
which  they  found  themselves  involved  ; 
and  yet  no  one  had  seen  farther  into  the 
ijiysteries  of  social  and  political  organiza- 
tion than  Montesquieu.  Hume  had  scat- 
tered brilliant  rays  on  dark  places,  and 
started  ideas  which,  once  at  work  in  the 
mind,  would  never  rest  till  they  had 
evolved  momentous  truths  and  over- 
thrown long-standing  errors.  But  no  one 
had  yet  seen,  with  Adam  Smith,  that  la- 
bor was  the  original  source  of  every  form 
of  wealth, — that  the  farmer,  the  merchant, 
the  manufacturer,  were  all  equally  the 
instruments  of  national  prosperity, —  or 
demonstrated  as  unanswerably  as  he  did 
that  nations  grow  rich  and  powerful  by 
giving  as  they  receive,  and  that  the  good 
of  one  is  the  good  of  all.  The  world  had 
not  yet  seen  that  fierce  conflict  between 
antagonistic  principles  which  she  was  soon 
to  see  in  the  French  Revolution ;  nor 
had  political  science  yet  recorded  those 
daring  experiments  in  remoulding  socie- 
ty, those  constitutions  framed  in  closets, 
discussed  in  clubs,  accepted  and  over- 
thrown with  equal  demonstrations  of  pop- 
ular zeal,  and  which,  expressing  in  their 
terrible  energy  the  universal  dissatisfac- 
tion with  past  and  present,  the  univer- 
sal grasping  at  a  brighter  future,  have 
met  and  answered  so  many  grave  ques- 
tions,—  questions  neither  propounded  nor 
solved  in  any  of  the  two  hundred  consti- 
tutions which  Aristotle  studied  in  order 


to  prepare  himself  for  the  composition  of 
his  "  Politics."  The  world  had  not  yet 
seen  a  powerful  nation  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  anarchy,  with  all  the  elements 
of  prosperity  in  her  bosom, — nor  a  bank- 
rupt state  sustaining  a  war  that  demand- 
ed annual  millions,  and  growing  daily  in 
wealth  and  power, — nor  the  economical 
phenomena  which  followed  the  reopening 
of  Continental  commerce  in  1814,  —  nor 
the  still  more  startling  phenomena  which 
a  few  years  later  attended  England's  re- 
turn to  specie-payments  and  a  specie-cur- 
rency,—  nor  statesmen  setting  themselves 
gravely  down  with  the  map  before  them 
to  the  final  settlement  of  Europe,  and, 
while  the  ink  was  yet  fresh  on  their  proto- 
cols, seeing  all  the  results  of  their  combin- 
ed wisdom  set  at  nought  by  the  inexora- 
ble development  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple which  they  had  refused  to  recognize. 

But  we  have  seen  these  things,  and, 
having  seen  them,  unconsciously  apply  the 
knowledge  derived  from  them  in  our  judg- 
ment of  events  to  which  we  have  no  right 
to  apply  it.  We  condemn  errors  which 
we  should  never  have  detected  without 
the  aid  of  a  light  which  was  hidden  fi'om 
our  fathers,  and  will  still  be  dwelling  upon 
shortcomings  which  nothing  could  have 
avoided  but  a  general  diffusion  of  that  wis- 
dom which  Providence  never  vouchsafes 
except  as  a  gift  to  a  few  exalted  minds. 
Every  school-boy  has  his  text-book  of 
political  economy  now  ;  but  many  can 
remember  when  these  books  first  made 
their  appearance  in  schools  ;  and  so  late  as 
1820  the  Professor  of  History  in  English 
Cambridge  publicly  lamented  that  there 
was  no  work  upon  this  vital  subject  wliich 
he  could  put  into  the  hands  of  his  classes. 

When,  therefore,  our  fathers  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  the  complex 
questions  of  finance,  they  naturally  fell 
back  upon  the  experience  and  devices 
of  their  past  history :  they  did  as  in 
such  emergencies  men  always  do, — they 
tried  to  meet  the  present  difficulty  with- 
out weighing  maturely  the  future  diffi- 
culties. The  present  was  at  the  doo?-, 
palpable,  stern,  urgent,  relentless  ;  and 
as  they  looked  at  it,  they  could  see  noth- 
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—  don't  hanker  arter  the  flesh  -  pots. 
Wake  up,  peel  your  eyes,  an'  do  suthin' 
for  a  dyspeptic  world,  for  sufferin'  sin- 
ners, for  yerself  Allers  stick  close  to 
Natur'  an'  hyg'ene.  Drop  yer  nonsense, 
an'  come  over  an'  j'in  us,  an'  we  '11 
make  a  new  man  of  ye, — jest  as  good 
as  wheat.  You  're  on  the  road  to  ruin 
now ;  but  we  '11  take  ye,  an'  buUd  ye  up, 
give  ye  tall  feed,, an'  warrant  ye  fust-cut 
health  an'  happiness.  No  cure,  no  pay. 
An'  look  here,  keep  that  'ere  card  I  gev 
ye  continooally  on  hand,  an'  peroose  it 
day  an'  night.  I  tell  ye  it  '11  be  the 
makin'  on  ye.    An'  don't  forgit  the  gold- 


en rule : — Don't  tech,  don't  g'  nigh  the 
p'is'n  upus-tree  of  gravy ;  beware  o'  the 
dorg  called  hot  biscuits ;  take  keer  o'  the 
grease,  an'  the  stomach  '11  take  keer  of 
itself.  Ef  you  're  in  want  o'  bran-bread 
at  any  time,  let  me  know,  an'  I  'm  your 
man,  —  Rink  by  name,  an'  Kink  by  na- 
tur'.  An'  ef  so  be  you  ever  come  with- 
in ten  mile  o'  where  I  hang  out,  jest  tie 
right  up  on  the  spot,  without  the  shght- 
est  ceremony  or  delayance,  an'  take 
things  puffickly  free  an'  easy  like.  Wal, 
my  hearty,  I  see  ye  're  on  the  skedad- 
dle. Take  keer  o'  yerself,  —  yourn  tiU 
death,  N.  Eink." 
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The  country  is  now  on  the  eve  of 
an  election  the  importance  of  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  overrate.  Yet 
a  few  days,  and  it  will  be  decided  wheth- 
er the  people  of  the  United  States  shall 
condemn  their  own  conduct,  by  cashier- 
ing an  Administration  which  they  called 
upon  to  make  war  on  the  rebellious 
slaveholders  of  the  South,  or  support 
that  Administration  in  the  strenuous  en- 
deavors which  it  is  making  to  effect  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
destruction  of  Slavery.  It  is  to  insult 
the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
American  people  to  entertain  any  se- 
rious doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test. It  can  have  but  one  issue,  unless 
the  country  has  lost  its  senses,  —  and  nev- 
er has  it  given  better  evidence  of  its  so- 
briety, firmness,  and  rectitude  of  pm'- 
pose  than  it  now  daily  affords.  Were 
the  contest  one  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  and  had  the  Democratic  par- 
ty assumed  a  position  of  unquestionable 
loyalty,  there  would  be  some  room  for 
doubting  who  is  to  be  our  next  Presi- 
dent. It  is  impossible  that  a  contest  of 
proportions  so  vast  should  not  have  af- 
forded ground  for  some  complaint,  on 
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the  score  of  its  management.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  action  of  Government  has 
been  on  all  occasions  exactly  what  it 
should  have  been  is  to  suppose  something 
so  utterly  out  of  the  nature  of  things 
that  it  presents  itself  to  no  mind.  Errors 
are  unavoidable  even  in  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  common  life,  and  their  number 
and  their  magnitude  increase  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  business,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  stage  on  which  it  is  transacted.  We 
have  never  claimed  perfection  for  the 
Federal  Administration,  though  we  have 
ever  been  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  suc- 
cess which  it  has  achieved  on  many  occa- 
sions and  to  the  excellence  of  its  inten- 
tions on  all.  Had  the  Democrats  called 
upon  the  country  to  displace  the  Admin- 
istration because  it  had  not  done  all  that 
it  should  have  done,  promising  to  do  more 
themselves  against  the  Rebels  than  Presi-. 
dent  Lincoln  and  his  associates  had  effect- 
ed, the  result  of  the  Presidential  election 
might  be  involved  in  some  doiibt;  for 
the  people  desire  to  see  the  Rebellion 
brought  to  an  end,  and  the  Democratic 
party  has  a  great  name  as  a  ruhng  po- 
litical organization,  its  history,  durinc 
most  of  the  present  century,  being  virtu- 
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ally  the  history  of  the  American  nation. 
But,  with  a  want  of  wisdom  that  shows 
how  much  it  has  lost  in  losing  that 
Southern  lead  which  had  so  much  to  do 
with  its  success  in  politics,  it  chose  to 
place  itself  in  opposition  to  the  national 
sentiment,  instead  of  adopting  it,  guiding 
it,  and  profiting  from  its  existence.  The 
errors  of  the  various  parties  that  have 
been  opposed  to  it  have  often  been  mat- 
ter for  mirth  to  the  Democratic  party, 
as  well  they  may  have  been ;  but  nei- 
ther Federalists,  nor  National  Republi- 
cans, nor  Whigs,  nor  Know-Nothings, 
nor  Republicans  were  ever  guilty  of  a 
blunder  so  enormous  as  that  which  this 
party  Itself  perpetrated  at  Chicago,  when 
it  virtually  announced  its  readiness  to 
surrender  the  country  into  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  have  so  pertinaciously 
sought  Its  destruction  for  the  last  four 
years.  So  strange  has 'been  its  action, 
that  we  should  be  ashamed  to  have 
dreamed  that  any  party  could  be  guil- 
ty of  it.  Yet  it  is  a  living  fact  that 
the  Democratic  party,  in  spite  of  Its  loud 
claims  to  strict  nationality  of  purpose, 
has  so  conducted  Itself  as  to  show  that 
it  Is  willing  to  complete  the  work  which 
the  slaveholders  began,  and  not  only  to 
submit  to  the  terms  which  the  Rebels 
would  dictate,  but  to  tear  the  Union  still 
further  to  pieces,  if  indeed  it  would  leave 
any  two  States  in  a  united  condition. 
Thus  acting,  that  party  has  defeated  It- 
self, and  reduced  the  action  of  the  peo- 
ple to  a  mere,  though  a  mighty,  formal- 
ity. Either  this  Is  •  a  plain  statement  of 
the  case,  or  this  nation  is  about  to  give  a 
practical  answer  to  Bishop  Butlers  fa- 
mous question,  "  What  if  a  whole  com- 
munity were  to  go  mad  ?  "  For  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Chicago  Platform  by  the 
people  would  be  an  indorsement  of  vio- 
lence and  disorder,  a  direct  approval  of 
wilful  rebellion,  and  an  announcement 
that  every  election  held  In  this  country 
Is  to  be  followed  by  a  revolutionary  out- 
break, until  our  condition  shall  have  be- 
come even  worse  than  that  of  Mexico, 
and  we  shall  be  ready  to  welcome  the 
arrival,  in  the  train  of  some  European 


army,  of  a  cadet  of  some  imperial  or  royal 
house,  whose  "  mission  "  it  should  be  to 
restore  order  In  the  once  United  States, 
while  anarchy  should  be  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance by  a  liberal  exhibition  of  French 
'or  German  bayonets.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  Mexico  would  assuredly  happen 
here,  if  we  should  allow  the  country  to 
Mexidhnize  Itself  at  the  bidding  of  Bel- 
mont and  Co. 

But  It  may  be  said,  it  Is  unjust  to  at- 
tribute to  the  masses  of  the  Democratic 
party  Intentions  so  bad  as  those  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  That  party.  In  past 
times,  has  done  great  things  for  the 
land,  has  always  professed  the  highest 
patriotism,  and  Its  name  and  fame  are 
most  Intimately  associated  with  some  of 
the  noblest  passages  In  the  history  of  the 
Republic.  All  this  Is  very  true.  We 
admit,  what  Is  indeed  self-evident,  that 
the  Democratic  party  has  done  great 
things  for  the  country,  and  that  it  can 
look  back  with  just  pride  over  the  coun- 
try's history,  until  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period  ;  and  we  do  not  attribute  to 
the  masses  composing  it  any  other  than 
the  best  intentions.  It  is  not  of  those 
•  masses  that  we  have  spoken.  The  sen- 
timent of  patriotism  is  ever  strong  with 
the  body  of  the  people.  The  number 
of  men  who  would  wilfully  Injure  their 
country  has  never  been  large  in  any 
age.  But  It  is  not  the  less  true  that 
parties  are  but  too  often  the  blind  tools 
of  leaders,  of  men  whose  only  Interest 
in  their  country  is  to  use  it  for  thejr 
own  purposes,  to  make  all  they  can  out 
of  it,  and  at  Its  expense.  The  Dem- 
ocratic party  has  always  been  a  disci- 
plined party,  and  nothing  is  more  no- 
torious in  its  history  than  its  submissive- 
ness  to  its  leaders.  This  has  been  the 
chief  cause  of  Its  almost  unbroken  ca- 
reer of  success  ;  and  it  has  been  its  pride 
and  its  boast  that  it  has  been  well-train- 
ed, obedient,  and  consequently  successful, 
while  all  other  parties  have  been  quar- 
relsome and  Impatient  of  discipline,  and 
consequently  have  risen  only  to  endure 
through  a  few  years  of  sickly  existence, 
and  then  to  pass  aTvay.    The  Federalists, 
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the  National  Republicans,  the  Antima- 
sons,  the  Whigs,  and  the  Know-Nothings 
have  each  appeared,  flourished  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  passed  to  the  limbo  of 
factions  lost  to  earth.  This  discipline  of 
the  Democracy  has  not  been  without  its 
uses,  and  the  country  occasionally  has 
profited  from  it;  but  now  it  is  to  be 
abused,  through  application  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Great  Anarch  at  Richmond. 
The  Rebel  power,  which  our  fleets  and 
armies  are  steadily  reducing  day  by  day, 
is  to  be  saved  from  overthrow,  and  its 
agents  from  the  severe  and  just  punish- 
ment which  should  be  visited  upon  them 
for  their  great  and  unprovoked  crime, — if 
they  are  to  be  saved  therefrom, —  through 
the  action  of  the  Democratic  party,  as  it 
calls  itself,  and  which  purposes  to  go  to 
the  assistance  of  the  slaveholders  in  war, 
as  formerly  it  went  to  their  assistance  in 
peace,  the  meekest  and  most  faithful  and 
most  useful  6f  their  slaves.  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  as  a  party,  instead  of  being 
the  sword  of  the  Republic,  purposes  be- 
ing the  shield  of  the  Rebellion.  Such  is 
the  intention  of  its  leaders,  who  control 
the  disciplined  masses,  if  their  words 
have  any  meaning ;  and,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  able  to  act,  their  actions  cor- 
respond strictly  with  their  words.  The 
Chicago  Convention,  which  consisted  of 
the  crime  de  la  creme  of  the  Democra- 
cy, had  not  a  word  to  say  against  either 
the  Rebels  or  the  Rebellion,  while  it  had 
not  words  enough,  or  words  not  strong 
enough,  to  employ  in  denouncing  those 
whose  sole  offence  consists  in  their  ef- 
forts to  conquer  the  Rebels  and  to  put 
down  the  Rebellion.  With  a  perversion 
of  history  that  is  quite  without  a  parallel 
even  in  the  hardy  falsehood  of  American 
politics,  the  responsibility  for  the  war 
was  placed  to  the  account  of  the  loyal 
men  of  the  country,  and  not  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  traitors,  who  brought  it  up- 
on the  nation  by  a  fierce  forcing-process. 
The  speech  of  Mr.  Horatio  Seyrnour, 
who  presided  over  the  Belmont  band, 
is,  as  it  were,  a  bill  of  indictment  pre- 
ferred against  the  American  Republic  ; 
for  Governor  Seymour,  though   not  fa- 


mous for  his  courage,  has  boldness  suf- 
ficient to  do  that  which  a  far  greater 
man  said  he  would  not  do,  —  he  has  in- 
dicted a  whole  people.  It  follows  from 
this  condemnation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  making  war  on  the  Rebels, 
and  this  failure  to  condemn  the  Rebels  for 
making  war  on  the  Federal  Government, 
that  the  Democrats,  should  they  succeed 
in  electing  their  candidates,  would  pur- 
sue a  course  exactly  the  opposite  of 
that  which  they  denounce.  They  would 
withdraw  the  nation  from  the  contest, 
and  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy ;  and  then 
they  would  make  such  a  treaty  with  its 
leading  and  dominant  interest  as  should 
place  the  United  States  in  the  condi- 
tion of  dependency  with  reference  to 
the  South.  That  such  would  be  their 
course  is  not  only  fairly  inferrible  from 
the  views  embodied  in  the  Chicago  Plat- 
form, and  from  the  speeches  made  in 
the  Chicago  Convention,  but  it  is  what 
Mr.  Pendleton,  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  has  said  it  is  our 
duty  to  do,  so  far  as  relates  to  acknowl- 
edging the  Confederacy.  He  has  delib- 
erately said,  that,  if  we  cannot  "concili- 
ate "  the  Rebels,  and  "  persuade  "  them 
to  come  back  into  the  Union,  we  should 
allow  them  to  depart  in  peace.  Such  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  who  was 
placed  on  the  Democratic  ticket  with 
General  McClellan  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  rendering  that  ticket  palatable  to 
the  Peace  men.  No  man  can  vote  for 
General  McClellan  without  by  the  same 
act  voting  for  Mr.  Pendleton  ;  and  we- 
know  that  Mr.  Pendleton  has  declared 
himself  ready  to  let  the  Rebels  rend  the 
Union  to  tatters,  and  that  he  has  op- 
posed the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  is  mortal,  and,  if  elected, 
might  die  long  before  his  Presidential 
term  should  be  out,  like  General  Taylor, 
or  immediately  after  it  should  begin,  like 
General  Harrison.  Then  Mr.  Pendleton 
would  become  President,  like  Mr.  Tyler, 
in  1841,  who  cheated  the  Whigs,  or  like 
Mr.  Fillmore,  in  1850,  who  cheated  ev- 
erybody.   Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain 
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that  General  McClellan  would  not,  once 
elected,  consider  himself  the  Chicago 
Platform,  as  Mr.  Buchanan  avowed  him- 
self to  be  the  Cincinnati  Platform.  He 
has  written  a  letter,  to  be  sure,  in  which 
he  has  given  it  to  be  understood  that  he  is 
in  favor  of  continuing  the  war  against  the 
E,ebels  until  they  shall  be  subdued ;  but 
so  did  Mr.  Polk,  twenty  years  ago,  write 
a  letter  on  the  Tariif  of  1842  that  was 
even  more  satisfactory  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Protectionists  of  those  days  than 
the  letter  of  General  McClellan  can  be 
to  the  War  Democrats  of  these  days. 
All  of  us  recollect  the  famous  Demo- 
cratic blazon  of  1844,  —  "  Polk,  Dallas, 
and  the  Tariif  of  '42  !  "  It  was  under 
that  sign  that  the  Democrats  conquered 
in  Pennsylvania ;  and  had  they  not  con- 
quered in  Pennsylvania,  they  themselves 
would  have  been  conquered  in  the  na- 
tion. Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Dallas  were  the 
chief  instruments  used  to  break  down 
the  Tariff  of  '42,  in  less  than  two  years 
after  they  had  been  elected  to  the  first 
and  second  offices  of  the  nation  because 
they  were  believed  to  be  its  most  ardent 
friends.  Mr.  Polk,  as  President,  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  changed,  and 
employed  all  the  influence  of  his  high 
station  to  get  the  Tariff  Bill  of  1846 
through  Congress  ;  and  Mr.  Dallas,  who 
had  been  nominated  for  the  Vice-Pres- 
idency with  the  express  purpose  of 
"  catching  "  the  votes  of  Protectionists, 
gave  his  casting  vote  in  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  the  new  bill,  which  meant  the 
repeal  of  the  Tariff  of  '42.  The  Demo- 
crats are  playing  the  same  game  now 
that  they  played  in  1844,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  stakes  are  ten  thousand 
times  greater  now  than  they  were  then, 
and  that  their  manner  of  play  is  far 
hardier  than  it  was  twenty  years  since. 
Then,  the  question,  though  important,  re- 
lated only  to  a  point  of  internal  policy  ; 
now,  it  relates  to  the  national  exist- 
ence. Then,  the  Free -Traders  did  not 
offensively  proclaim  their  intention  to 
cheat  the  Protectionists ;  now,  Mr.  Fer- 
nando "Wood  and  Mr.  Vallandigham,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  extreme  left  of  the 


Democratic  party,  with  insulting  candor, 
avow  that  to  cheat  the  country  is  the 
purpose  which  that  party  has  in  view. 
Mr.  Vallandigham,  who  made  the  Chica- 
go Platform,  explicitly  declares  that  that 
Platform  and  General  McCIellan's  letter 
of  acceptance  do  not  agree ;  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  Wood,  who  is  for  peace  to  the 
knife,  calmly  tells  us  that  General  McClel- 
lan, as  President,  would  do  the  work  of 
the  Democracy, —  and  we  need  no  Dan- 
iel to  interpret  Mr.  Wood's  words.  We 
mean  no  disrespect  to  General  McClellan, 
on  the  contrary  we  treat  him  with  perfect 
respect,  when  we  say  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve he  has  a  higher  sense  of  honor  than 
Mr.  Polk  possessed ;  and  as  Mr.  Polk  be- 
came a  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  faction,  — 
being  a  Protectionist  during  the  contest 
of '44,  and  an  Anti-Protectionist  after  that 
contest  had  been  decided  in  his  favor,  — 
so  Is  it  intended  that  General  McClellan 
shall  become  a  tool  In  the  hands  of  another 
faction.  Mr.  Polk  was  employed  to  ef- 
fect the  destruction  of  a  "  black  tariff" : 
General  INIcClellan  is  employed  to  de- 
stroy a  nation  that  is  supposed  to  be  giv- 
en up  to  "  black  republicanism."  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  soldier  will  be 
found  so  successful  an  Instrument  as  the 
civilian  proved  to  be. 

An  ounce  of  fact  Is  supposed  to  be 
worth  a  ton  of  theory ;  and  the  facts  of 
the  last  four  or  five  years  admit  of  our 
believing  the  worst  that  can  be  suspect- 
ed of  the  purposes  of  the  Democratic 
party.  It  is  not  uncharitable  to  say  that 
the  leaders  and  managers  of  that  party 
contemplate,  in  the  event  of  their  tri- 
umph in  November,  the  surrender  of 
the  country  to  the  slaveholding  oligar- 
chy ;  in  the  event  of  their  defeat  by  a 
small  majority,  the  extension  of  the  civil 
war  over  the  North.  Four  years  ago  we 
could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  Seces- 
sion was  a  possible  thing.  We  admitted 
that  there  were  Secessionists  at  the  South, 
but  we  could  not  be  made  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  Secession.  Even 
"  South  Carolina  could  n't  be  kicked  out 
of  the  Union,"  it  was  commonly  said  in 
the  North.    There  were  but  few  disunion- 
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ists  at  the  South,  almost  everybody  said, 
and  almost  everybody  believed  what  was 
said  coucerning  the  state  of  Southern 
opinion.  In  a  few  weeks  we  saw,  not 
South  Carolina  kicked  out  of  the  Union, 
but  South  Carolina  kicking  the  Union 
away  from  her.  In  a  few  months  we  saw 
eleven  States  take  themselves  out  of  the 
Union,  form  themselves  into  a  Confeder- 
acy, and  raise  great  armies  to  fight  against 
the  Union.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
month  of  November,  1860,  there  were  not 
twenty  thousand  resolute  disunionists  in 
all  the  Slaveholding  States,  leaving  South 
Carolina  and  Mississippi  aside,  —  and  not 
above  fifty  thousand  in  all  the  South,  in- 
cluding Mississippi  and  South  Carolina. 
How,  then,  came  it  to  pass  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  population  of  the  South 
became  Rebels  in  so  short  a  time  ?  Be- 
cause they  were  under  the  dominion  of 
their  leading  men,  who  took  them  from 
the  right  road,  and  conducted  them  into 
the  slough  of  rebellion.  Because  they 
were  encouraged  so  to  act  by  the  North- 
ern Democracy  as  made  rebellion  inevi- 
table. The  Northern  Democratic  press 
and  Northern  Democratic  orators  held 
such  language  respecting  "  Southern 
rights  "  as  induced  even  loyal  Southrons 
to  suppose  that  Slavery  was  to  be  open- 
ly recognized  by  the  Constitution,  and 
spread  over  the  nation.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  Northern  Dem- 
ocrat, gravely  declared  that  there  exist- 
ed no  right  in  the  Government  to  coerce 
a  seceding  State,  which  was  all  that  the 
most  determined  Secessionist  could  ask. 
Instead  of  doing  anything  to  strength- 
en the  position  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  President  did  all  that  he  could 
to  assist  the  Secessionists,  and  left  the 
country  naked  to  their  attacks ;  and  he 
parted  on  the  best  of  terms  with  those 
Rebels  who  left  his  Cabinet,  where  they 
had  long  been  busy  in  organizing  resist- 
ance to  Federal  authority.  The  leaders 
of  the  Northern  Democracy,  far  from  ex- 
hibiting a  loyal  spirit,  urged  the  slave- 
holders to  make  demands  which  were  at 
war  with  the  Constitution  ^nd  the  laws, 
and  which  could  not  have  .been  complied 


with,  unless  it  had  been  meant  to  admit 
that  there  was  no  binding  force  in  exist- 
ing institutions,  the  validity  of  which  had 
not  once  been  called  in  question  for  sev- 
enty-two years.  The  real  Secessionists 
of  the  South,  Rhett  and  Yancey  and 
their  followers,  availed  themselves  of  the 
existing  state  of  affairs,  and  precipitated 
rebellion,  —  a  step  which  they  never 
would  have  taken,  had  they  not  been 
assured  that  no  resistance  would  be 
made  to  their  action  so  long  as  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan should  remain  in  the  Presidency, 
and  that  he  would  be  supported  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Northern  Democracy,  who 
would  take  their  followers  with  them 
along  the  road  that  led  to  the  Union's 
dissolution.  South  Carolina,  rabid  as 
she  was,  did  not  rebel  until  the  last  Dem- 
ocratic President  of  the  United  States 
had  publicly  assured  her  that  he  would 
do  nothing  to  prevent  her  from  reduc- 
ing the  Calhoun  theory  to  practice  ;  and 
had  she  not  rebelled,  not  another  State 
would  have  left  the  Union.  The  oppor- 
tunity that  she  could  not  get  under 
President  Jackson  she  <  obtained  under 
President  Buchanan,  —  and  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  most  of  that  oppor- 
tunity, all  indeed  that  could  be  made 
of  it,  well  knowing  that  it  could  not  be 
expected  again  to  occur. 

With  these  facts  before  them,  the 
American  people  should  be  prepared  for 
further  rebellious  action  on  the  part  of 
that  faction  whose  creed  it  is  that  rebel- 
lion is  right  when  directed  against  the 
ascendency  of  their  political  opponents. 
They  have  done  their  utmost  to  assist 
the  Rebels  all  through  the  war,  and 
the  great  riots  in  New  York  last  year 
were  the  legitimate  consequences  of  their 
doctrine,  if  not  of  their  labors.  We 
know  that  organizations  hostile  to  the 
Union  have  been  formed  in  the  West, 
and  that  there  was  to  have  been  a  rising 
there,  had  any  striking  successes  been 
achieved  by  the  Confederate  forces  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months.  Nothing  but 
the  vigor  and  the  victories  of  Grant  and 
Sherman  and  Farragut  saved  the  North 
from  becoming  the  scene  of  civil  war  in 
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1864.  Nothing  but  the  vigor  and  union 
of  the  people  in  their  political  capacity 
can  keep  civil  war  from  the  North  here- 
after. The  followers  of  the  Seymours 
and  other  ultra  Democrats  of  the  North 
are  not  more  loyal  than  were  nine-tenths 
of  the  Southern  people  in  1860.  Few 
of  them  now  think  of  becoming  rebels, 
but  they  would  as  readily  rebel  as  did 
the  Southern  men  who  have  filled  the 
armies  of  Lee  and  Beauregard,  and  who 
have  poured  out  their  blood  so  lavishly 
to  destroy  that  nation  which  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  labors  of  Southern  men, 
to  the  exertions  of  Washington,  Jeflfer- 
son,  Henry,  and  others,  natives  of  tfae 
very  States  that  have  done  most  in  the 
cause  of  destruction.  The  sentiment  of 
nationality  is  no  stronger  among  North- 
ern Democrats  than  it  was  among  South- 
ern Democrats ;  and  as  the  latter  were 
converted  into  traitors  at  the  bidding  of 
a  few  leading  politicians  whose  plans 
were  favored  by  circupistances,  so  would 
the  former  become  traitors  at  the  first  sig- 
nal to  any  move  that  iheir  leaders  should 
make.  As  to  the  two  classes  of  leaders, 
the  Southern  men  are  far  superior  in 
every  manly  quality  to  those  Northern 
men  who  are  doing  their  work.  It  is 
possible  that  the  men  of  the  South  really 
did  believe  that  their  property  was  in 
danger,  and  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
they  were  alarmed  about  their  political 
power  ;  but  the  men  of  the  North  who 
sympathize  with  them,  and  who  are 
prepared  to  aid  them  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  shall  ofier  to  strike  an  ef- 
fective blow,  well  knew  that  the  victo- 
rious Kepublicans  had  neither  the  will 
nor  the  power  to  Injure  Southern  prop- 
erty or  to  weaken  the  protection  it  en- 
joyed under  the  Constitution.  Their 
hostility  to  the  Union  Is  purely  gratui- 
tous, or  springs  from  motives  of  the  most 
sordid  character. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  meet  the  dan- 
ger that  threatens  us,  —  a  danger  that 
really  is  greater  than  that  with  which 
we  were  threatened  In  1860,  and  which 
we  have  the  advantage  of  seeing,  where- 
as we   could  see  nothing  in  that  year. 


We  must  strengthen  the  Government, 
make  it  literally  irresistible,  by  clothinor 
it  with  the  whole  of  that  power"  which 
proceeds  from  an  emphatic  and  unmis- 
takable expression  of  the  popular  will. 
Give  Mr.  Lincoln,  In  the  approaching 
election,  the  strength  that  comes  from  a 
united  people,  and  we  shall  have  peace 
maintained  throughout  the  North,  and 
peace  restored  to  the  South.  Reelect 
him  by  a  small  majority,  and  there  will 
be  civil  war  in  the  North,  and  a  revival 
of  warlike  spirit  in  the  South.  Elect 
General  McClellan,  and  we  shall  have 
to  choose  between  constant  warfare,  as 
a  consequence  of  having  approved  of 
Secession  by  approving  of  the  Chicago 
Platform,  —  which  is  Secession  formally 
democratized,  —  and  despotism,  the  only 
thing  that  would  save  us  from  anarchy. 
Anarchy  is  the  one  thing  that  men  will 
not,  because  they  cannot,  long  endure. 
Order  is  indeed  now  and  forever  Heav- 
en's first  law,  and  order  society  must  and 
will  have.  Order  is  just  as  compatible 
with  constitutional  government  as  it  is 
with  despotic  government ;  but  to  have 
it  in  connection  with  fireedom,  in  other 
words,  with  the  existence  of  a  constitu- 
tional polity,  the  people  must  do  their 
whole  duty.  They  must  rise  above  the 
prejudices  of  party  and  of  faction,  and 
see  nothing  but  their  country  and  lib- 
erty. They  must  show  that  they  are 
worthy  of  freedom,  or  they  cannot  long 
have  it.  Now  is  the  time  to  prove  that 
the  American  people  know  the  difi'erence 
between  liberty  and  license,  by  their  supr 
port  of  the  party  of  order  and  constitu- 
tional government,  and  by  administering 
a  thorough  rebuke  to  those  licentious 
men  who  are  seeking  to  overwhelm  the 
country  and  its  Constitution  in  a  com- 
mon rqln. 

Of  President  Lincoln's  reelection  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  whether  we 
judge  of  the  Issue  by  the  condition  of 
the  country,  or  by  the  sentiments  that 
should  animate  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  and  by  which,  we  are  convinced, 
that  majority  is  animated.  The  Union 
candidate,  no  matter  what  his  name  or 
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antecedents,  should  be  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority so  great  as  to  "  coerce "  the  tur- 
bulent portion  of  the  Democracy  into 
submission  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
into  respect  for  the  popular  will,  the  last 
thing  for  which  Democrats  have  any  re- 
spect. Had  the  Union  National  Con- 
vention seen  fit  to  place  a  new  man  in 
nomination,  it  would  have  been  the  duty 
of  the  voters  to  support  him  with  all  the 
means  honestly  at  their  command  ;  but 
we  must  say  that  there  is  a  peculiar  ob- 
ligation upon  Americans  to  reelect  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  to  reelect  him  by  a  vote  that 
should  surprise  even  the  most  sanguine 
and  hopeful  of  his  friends.  The  war  from 
which  the  nation,  and  the  whole  world, 
have  been  made  to  suffer  so  much,  -and 
from  the  effects  of  which  mankind  will  be 
long  in  recovering,  was  made  because  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  election  to  the  Presiden- 
cy. The  North  was  to  be  punished  for 
having  had  the  audacity  to  elect  him 
even  when  the  Democracy  were  divided, 
and  the  success  of  the  Republican  candi- 
date was  a  thing  of  course.  He,  a  mere 
man  of  the  people,  should  never  become 
President  of  the  United  States  !  The 
most  good-natured  of  men,  it  is  known 
that  his  success  made  him  an  object  of 
personal  aversion  to  the  Southern  leaders. 
They  did  their  worst  to  prevent  his  be- 
coming President  of  the  Republic,  and  in 
that  way  they  wronged  and  insulted  the 
people  far  more  than  they  wronged  aiid 
insulted  the  man  whom  the  people  had 
elected  to  the  highest  post  in  the  land ; 
and  the  people  are  bound,  by  way  of 
vindicating  their  dignity  and  establishing 
their  power,  to  make  Mr.  Lincoln  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  compel  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  legal  right  to  be 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  as  un- 
reservedly from  South  Carolina  as  from 
Massachusetts.  His  authority  should  be 
admitted  as  fully  in  Virginia  as  it  is  in 
New  York,  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  as 
in  Pennsylvania  and'  Ohio.  This  can 
follow  only  from  his  reelection  ;  and  it 
can  follow  only  from  his  reelection  by  a 
decisive  majority.  That  insolent  spirit 
which  led  the  South  to  become  so  easy  a 


prey  to  the  Secession  faction,  when  not  a 
tenth  part  of  its  people  were  Secession- 
ists, should  be  thoroughly,  emphatically 
rebuked,  and  its  chief  representatives  se- 
verely punished,  by  extorting  from  the 
rebellious  section  a  practical  admission 
of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  which 
it  was  guilty  when  it  resisted  the  lawful 
authority  of  a  President  who  was  chosen 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  and  who  en- 
tertained no  more  intention  of  Interfering 
with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South 
than  he  thought  of  instituting  a  crusade 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. The  majesty  of  the  law  should  be 
asserted  and  established,  and  that  can 
best  be  done  by  placing  President  Lin- 
coln a  second  time  at  the  head  of  the 
Republic,  the  revolt  of  the  slaveholders 
being  directed  against  him  personally  as 
well  as  against  that  principle  of  which 
he  was  the  legally  elected  representative. 
In  him  the  spirit  of  order  is  incarnate ; 
and  his  reelection  by  a  great  popular 
vote  would  be  the  establishment  of  the 
fact  that  under  our  system  it  is  possible 
to  maintain  order,  and  to  humiliate  and 
subdue  the  children  of  anarchy. 

President  Lincoln  should  be  reelected, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  that  there  may 
go  forth  to  the  world  a  pointed  approv- 
al of  his  conduct  from  his  constituents. 
As  we  have  said,  we  do  not  claim  per- 
fection for  the  policy  and  acts  of  the 
Administration ;  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  its  mistakes  have  been  no  greater 
than  in  most  instances  would  have  been 
committed  by  any  body  of  men  that 
could  have  been  selected  from  the  entire 
population  of  the  coimtry.  Take  the 
policy  that  has  been  pursued  with  refer- 
ence to  Slavery.  Many  of  us  thought 
that  the  President  issued  his  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  at  least  a  year  too 
late ;  but  we  must  now  see  that  the  time 
selected  for  Its  promulgation  was  as  skil- 
fully chosen  as  its  aim  was  laudable. 
Had  it  come  out  a  year  earlier,  in 
1861,  the  friends  of  the  Rebels  could 
have  said,  with  much  plausibility,  that 
its  appearance  had  rendered  a  restora- 
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tion  of  the  Union  impossible,  and  that 
the  slaveholders  had  no  longer  any  hope 
of  having  their  property-rights  respect- 
ed under  the  Federal  Constitution.  But 
by  allowing  seventeen  months  to  elapse 
before  issuing  it,  the  President  com- 
pelled the  Rebels  to  commit  themselves 
absolutely  to  the  ^cause  of  the  Union's 
overthrow  without  reference  to  any  at- 
tack that  had  been  made  on  Slavery 
in  a  time  of  war.  It  has  not,  there- 
fore, been  in  the  power  of  their  allies 
here  to  say  that  the  issuing  of  the 
Proclamation  placed  an  impassable  gulf 
between  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy ; 
for  the  Confederates  were  as  loud  in 
their  declarations  that  they  never  would 
return  into  the  Union  before  the  Proc- 
lamation appeared  as  they  have  been 
since  its  appearance.  They  were  caught 
completely,  and  deprived  of  the  only  pre- 
tence that  could  have  been  invented  for 
their  benefit,  by  themselves  or  by  their 
friends.  The  adoption  of  an  Emancipa- 
tion policy  did  not  cause  us  the  loss  of 
one  friend  in  the  South,  while  it  gained 
friends  for  our  cause  in  every  country 
that  felt  an  interest  in  our  struggle.  It 
prevented  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  by  France,  and 
by  other  nations,  as  French  example 
would  have  found  prompt  imitation.  Its 
appearance  was  the  turning  event  of 
the  war,  and  it  was  most  happily  timed 
for  both  foreign  and  domestic  effect.  It 
will  be  the  noblest  fact  in  President  Lin- 
coln's history,  that  by  the  same  action  he 
announced  freedom  to  four  millions  of 
bondmen,  and  secured  his  country  against 
even  the  possibility  of  foreign  media- 
tion, foreign  intervention,  and  foreign 
war. 

The  political  state  of  the  country,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  result  of  recent  elections, 
is  not  without  interest,  in  connection 
with  the  Presidential  contest.  ■  Since  the 
nomination  of  General  McClellan,  elec- 
tions have  been  held  in  several  States 
for  local  officers  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  results  are  highly  favor- 
able to  the  Union  cause.  The  first 
election  was  held  in  Vermont,  and  the 


Union  party  reelected  their  candidate 
for  Go-^ernor,  and  all  their  candidates 
for  Members  of  Congress,  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  twenty  thousand.  They 
have  also  a  great  majority  in  the  Legis- 
lature, the  Democrats  not  choosing  so 
much  as  one  Senator,  and  but  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  election  in  Maine  took  place  but 
six  days  after  that  of  Vermont,  and 
with  similar  results.  The  Union  candi- 
date for  Governor  was  reelected,  by  a 
majority  that  is  stated  at  sixteen  thou- 
sand. Every  Congressional  District  was 
carried  by  the  Union  men.  In  one  dis- 
trict a  Democrat  was  elected  in  1862, 
at  the  time  when  the  Administration  was 
very  unpopular  because  of  the  military 
failures  that  were  so  common  in  the 
summer  of  that  dark  and  eventful  year. 
His  majority  was  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-seven. At  the  late  election  his  con- 
stituents refused  to  reelect  him,  and  his 
place  was  bestowed  on  a  friend  of  the 
Administration,  whose  majority  is  said 
to  be  about  two  thousand.  The  majori- 
ties of  the  other  candidates  were  much 
larger,  in  two  instances  exceeding  four 
thousand  each.  The  State  Legislature 
elected  on  the  same  day  is  of  Administra- 
tion politics  in  the  proportion  of  five  to 
one.  These  two  States  may  be  said  to 
represent  both  of  the  old  parties  that  ex- 
isted in  New  England  during  the  thirty 
years  that  followed  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1824.  Vermont  was  of  National- 
Republican  or  Whig  politics  down  to 
1854,  and  always  voted  against  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  for  the  Presidency. 
Maine  was  almost  as  strongly  Demo- 
cratic in  her  opinions  and  action  as 
Vermont  was  Anti-Democratic,  voting 
but  once,  in  1840,  against  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  in  twenty- 
four  years.  Her  electoral  votes  were 
given  for  General  Jackson  in  1832, 
for  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1836,  for  Mr.  ■ 
Polk  in  1844,  for  General  Cass  in  1848, 
and  for  General  Pierce  in  1852.  Yet 
she  has  acted  politically  with  Vermont 
for  more  than  ten  years,  both  States  sup- 
porting Colonel  Fremont  in  1856,  and 
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Mr.  Lincoln  in  1860,  —  a  striking  proof 
of  the  levelling  effect  of  that  pro'slavery 
policji  and  action  which  have  charac- 
terized the  Democratic  party  ever  since 
the  inauguration  of  President  Pierce,  in 
1853.  Had  the  Democratic  party  not 
gone  over  to  the  support  of  the  slave- 
holding  interest,  Maine  would  have  been 
a  Democratic  State  at  this  day. 

There  were  important  elections  held 
on  the  11th  of  October  in  the  great  and 
influential  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  and  the  verdicts  which 
should  be  pronounced  by  these  States 
were  expected  with  an  interest  which  it 
was  impossible  to  increase,  as  it  was  felt 
that  they  would  go  far  toward  deeiding 
the  event  of  the  Presidential  contest. 
Vermont's  action  might  be  attributed  to 
her  determined  and  long-continued  oppo- 
sition to  the  Democratic  party,  which  no 
change  in  others  could  operate  to  lessen ; 
and  the  course  of  Maine  could  be  at- 
tributed to  her  "  Yankee  "  character  and 
position  :  but  Pennsylvania  has  generally 
been  Democratic  in  her  decisions,  and 
she  has  nothing  of  the  Yankee  about 
her,  while  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  thor- 
oughly Western  in  all  respects.  Down 
to  a  few  days  before  the  time  for  voting, 
the  common  opinion  was,  that  Pennsyl- 
vania would  give  a  respectable  majoin- 
ty  for  the  Union  candidates,  that  Ohio 
would  pronounce  the  same  way  by  a 
great  majority,  and  that  Indiana  would 
be  found  with  the  Democrats  ;  but  early 
in  October  doubts  began  to  prevail  with 
respect  to  the  action  of  Pennsylvania, 
though  no  one  could  say  why  they  came 
to  exist.  What  happened  showed  that 
the  change  in  feeling  did  not  unfaithfully 
foreshadow  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  second  State  of  the  Union. 
Ohio's  decision  was  not  different  from 
what  had  been  expected,  her  Union  ma- 
jority being  not  less  than  fifty  thousand, 
including  the  soldiers'  vote.  Indiana's 
action  astonished  every  one.  Instead  of 
furnishing  evidence  that  General  McClel- 
lan's  nomination  had  been  beneficial  to  his 


party,  the  event  in  the  Hoosier  State  led 
to  the  opposite  conclusion.  The  Dem- 
ocratic majority  in  that  State  in  1862 
was  ten  thousand,  and  that  it  could  be 
overcome,  or  materially  reduced,  was  not 
thought  possible.  Yet  the  voting  done 
there  on  the  11th  of  October  terminated 
most  disastrously  for  the  Democrats,  the 
popular  majority  against  them  being  not 
less  than  twenty  thousand,  while  they 
lost  several  Members  of  Congress,  among 
them  Mr.  Voorhees,  who  is  to  Indiana 
what  Mr.  Yallandigham  is  to  Ohio,  only 
that  he  has  a  little  more  prudence  than 
the  Ohioan.  Indiana  was  the  only  one 
of  the  States  in  which  a  Governor  was 
chosen,  which  made  the  returns  easy  of 
attainment.  Governor  JVIorton,  who  is 
reelected,  "  stumped  "  the  State  ;  and 
to  his  exertions,  no  doubt,  much  of  the 
Union  success  is  due.  In  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  time  we  write,  it  is  not  settled 
which  party  has  the  majority  on  the  home 
vote  :  but,  as  the  soldiers  vote  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  eleven  to  two  for  the 
Republican  candidates,  the  majority  of 
the  latter  will  be  good,  —  and  it  will  be 
increased  at  the  November  election. 

The  States  that  voted  on  the  11th  of 
October  give  sixty  electoral  votes,  or  two 
more  than  half  the  number  necessary  for 
a  choice  of  President.  They  are  all  cer- 
tain to  be  given  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  also 
are  the  votes  of  the  six  New  England 
States,  and  those  of  New  York,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  West  Virginia,  and  California, 
making  189  in  all,  the  States  mentioned 
being  entitled  to  the  following  votes  :  — 
Massachusetts  12,  Maine  7,  New  Hamp- 
shire 5,  Vermont  5,  Rhode  Island  4, 
Connecticut  6,  New  York  33,  Pennsyl 
vania  26,  Ohio  21,  Indiana  13,  Illinois  16 
Michigan  8,  Minnesota  4,  Wisconsin  8, 
Iowa  8,  Kansas  3,  West  Virginia  5,  and 
California  5.  And  so  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Andrew  Johnson  will  be 
President  and  Vice  -  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  four  years  that 
shall  begin  on  the  4th  of  March,  1865. 
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An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. By  Noah  Webster,  LL.  1). 
Thoroughly  revised,  and  greatly  en- 
larged and  improved,  by  Chauncet  A. 
GooDRicn,  LL.  D.,  etc.,  and  Noah 
Porter,  D.  D.,  etc.  Springfield,  Mass. : 
G.  &  C.  Merriam.  Koyal  4to.  pp.  Ixxii., 
1768. 

Beyond  cavil,  this  portly  and  hand- 
some volume  makes  good  the  claim  whicTi 
is  set  forth  on  the  title-page.  The  revis- 
ion which  the  old  edition  has  undergone 
is  manifestly  a  most  thorough  one,  ex- 
tending to  every  department  of  the  work, 
and  to  its  minutest  details.  The  enlarge- 
ment it  has  received  is  very  considerable, 
the  size  of  the  page  having  been  increased, 
and  more  than  eighty  pages  added  to  the 
number  contained  in  the  previous  or  "  Pic- 
torial "  edition.  The  improvements  are 
not  only  really  such,  but  they  are  so  ma- 
ny and  so  great  tliat  they  amount  to  a 
complete  remodelling  of  the  work;  and 
hence  the  objections  heretofore  brought 
against  it  —  manj''  of  them  very  justly  — 
have,  for  the  most  part,  no  longer  any  va- 
lidity or  pertinency.  It  may  be  question- 
ed, however,  whether  the  Dictionary,  in 
view  of  the  manifold  and  extensive  chan- 
ges which  have  been  made  in  its  matter  and 
plan,  should  not  be  said  to  have  been  hased 
on  that  of  Dr.  Webster  rather  than  to  be 
iy  him.  St.  Anthony's  shirt  cannot  be 
patched  and  patched  forever  and  still  re- 
main St.  Anthony's  shirt.  But  there  is 
doubtless  much  virtue  in  a  name,  and,  so 
long  as  the  publishers  have  given  us  a 
truly  excellent  work,  it  matters  little  by 
what  title  they  choose  to  call  it. 

We  are  amazed  at  the  vastness  of  the 
vocabulary,  which  embraces  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  word^;- 
being  some  ten  thousand  more,  it  is  claim- 
ed, than  any  other  word-book  of  the  lan- 
guage. Such  unexampled  fulness  would 
be  apt  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  a  deUb- 
erately  adopted  system  of  crimping  had 
been  carried  on  within  the  tempting  do- 
mains of  the  natural  sciences,  to  furnish 
recruits  for  this  enormous  army  of  voca- 
bles. But  we  do  not  find,  upon  a  pretty 
careful  examination,  that  many  terms  of 


this  sort  have  been  admitted  which  are 
not  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  popular 
lexicon.. 

In  the  matter  of  definition,  we  can  un- 
qualifiedly commend  the  principles  by 
which  the  editor  and  his  coadjutors  a})- 
pear  to  have  been  guided,  notwithstand- 
ing an  occasional  failure  to  carry  out 
these  principles  with  entire  consistency. 
The  crying  fault  of  mistaking  different 
applications  of  a  meaning  of  a  word  for 
essentially  different  significations  —  the 
head  and  front  of  Dr.  Webster's  offending 
as  a  (Jefiner,  and  not  of  Dr.  Webster  only, 
but  of  almost  all  other  lexicographers  — 
has  genei'ally  been  avoided  in  this  edition. 
The  philosophical  analysis,  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  meanings,  the  simplicity, 
comprehensiveness,  and  precision  of  state- 
ment, the  freedom  from  prejudice,  crotch- 
ets, and  dogmatism,  the  good  taste  and 
good  sense,  which  characterize  this  por- 
tion of  the  work,  are  deserving  of  the  full- 
est recognition  and  the  highest  praise. 

In  the  department  of  etymology,  the  re- 
vision has  been  thorough  indeed,  and,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  the  Dictionary  stood 
sadly  enough  in  need  of  it.  But  we  were 
not  prepared  for  so  entire  and  fearless  an 
overhauling  of  Dr.  Webster's  "  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop,"  or  for  a  contribution  to  phil- 
ological science  so  valuable  and  original. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  other 
English  dictionary,  and  no  special  treatise 
on  English  etymology,-  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared, can  compare  with  it.  As  a  fitting 
introduction  to  the  subject,  a  "Brief  His- 
tory of  the  English  Language,"  by  Pro- 
fessor James  Hadley,  is  prefixed  to  the 
vocabulary,  and  will  well  repay  careful 
study. 

No  excellences,  however,  we  apprehend, 
in  definition  or  etymology  Mill  reconcile 
scholars  to  those  peculiarities  of  spelling 
which  are  commonly  known  as  Websteri- 
anisms,  and  which,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
aire  retained  in  the  edition  before  us.  The 
pages  of  this  magazine  are  evidence  that 
■we  ourselves  regard  them  with  no  favor. 
But  we  are  bound,  in  common  honesty,  to 
state,  that,  in  every  case  in  which  Dr. 
Webster's  orthography  is  given,  it  is  ac- 
companied by  the  common  spelling,  and 
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California,  turned  us  most  reluctantly 
down  the  river  after  Bierstadt  and  I  had 
made  the  fullest  notes  "Sind  sketches  at- 
tainable. Bad  weather  o\  the  coast  fal- 
sified our  exjoectations.  F6r  a  week  we 
were  rain-bound  in  Portland,''  unable  to 
leave  our  hotel  for  an  hour  at  a  time 
without  being  drenched  by  the  -floods 
which  just  now  set  in  for  the  winter  sea- 
son, and  regretting  the  lack  of  that  pre- 


science which  would  have  enabled  tis  to 
accomplish  one  of  the  most  interesting 
side  -  trips  in  our  whole  plan  of  travel. 
While  this  pleasure  still  awaited  us,  and 
none  in  particular  of  any  kind  seemed 
present,  save  the  in-door  courtesies  of 
our  Portland  friends,  it  was  still  among 
the  memories  of  a  lifetime  to  have  seen 
the  Columbia  in  its  Cataracts  and  its 
Dalles. 


^^: 


OUR  LAST  DAY 

■>  .■•  *        ^    '^^  * 

It  was  not  far  from  eleven  o^ clock  at 
night  when  we  took  leave  of  the  Rebel 
President,  and,  arm  in  arm  with  Judge 
Ould,  made  our  way  through  the  silent, 
deserted  streets  to  our  elevated  quarters 
in  the  Spotswood  Hotel  at  Richmond. 
As  we  climbed  the  long,  rickety  staii'S 
which  led  to  our  room  in  the  fourth 
story,  one  of  us  said  to  our  compan- 
ion, — 

"'We  can  accomplish  nothing  more  by 
remaining  here.  Suppose  we  shake  the 
sacred  soil  from  our  feet  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Very  well.  At  what  hour  will  you 
start  ?  "  he  replied. 

"  The  earlier,  the  better.  As  near 
daybreak  as  may  be,  —  to  avoid  the 
sun." 

"  We  can't  be  ready  before  ten  o'clock. 
The  mules  are  quartered  six  miles  out 
of  town." 

That  sounded  strange,  for  Jack,  our 
ebony  Jehu,  had  said  to  ine  only  the  day 
before,  '"Dem  is  mighty  foine  mules, 
Massa.  I  'tends  ter  dem  mules  myself; 
we  keeps  'em  right  round  de  corner." 
Taken  together,  the  statements  of  the 
two  officials  had  a  bad  look  ;  but  Mr. 
Davis  had  just  given  me  a  message  to  his 
niece,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  had  just  in- 
trusted Colonel  Jaquess  with  a  letter  — 
contraband,  because  three  pages  long  — 
for  delivery  within  the  limits  of  the 
"  United   States  "  :    therefore    the   dis- 
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crepancy  did  not  alarm  me,  for  the  lat- 
ter facts  seemed  to  assure  our  safe  deliver- 
ance from  Dixie.  Merely  saying,  "  Very 
well, — ten  o'clock,  then,  let  it  be, — we'll 
be  ready,"  —  we  bade  the  Judge  good- 
night at  the  landing,  and  entered  our 
apartment. 

We  found  the  guard,  Mr.  Javins, 
stretched  at  full  length  on  his  bed,  and 
snoring  like  the  Seven  Sleepers.  Day 
and  night,  from  the  moment  of  our  first 
entrance  into  the  Rebel  dominions,  that 
worthy,  with  a  revolver  in  his  sleeve,  our 
door-key  in  his  pocket,  and  a  Yankee  in 
each  one  of  his  eyes,  had  implicitly  ob- 
served his  instructions,  —  "  Keep  a  con- 
stant watch  upon  them  " ;  but  overtasked 
nature  had  at  last  got  the  better  of  his 
vigilance,  and  he  was  slumbering  at  his 
post.  Not  caring  to  disturb  him,  we  bolt- 
ed the  door,  slid  the  key  under  his  pil- 
low, and  followed  him  to  the  land  of 
dreams. 

It  was  a  little  after  two  o'clock,  and 
the  round,  ruddy  moon  was  looking 
pleasantly  in  at  my  window,  when  a 
noise  outside  awoke  me.  Lifting  the 
sash,  I  listened.  There  was  a  sound  of 
hurrying  feet  in  the  neighboring  street, 
and  a  prolonged  cry  of  murder !  It 
seemed  the  wild,  strangled  shriek  of  a 
woman.  Springing  to  the  floor,  I  threw 
on  my  clothes,  and  shook  Javins. 

"  Wake   up  !      Give    me    the    key  ! 
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Thev  're  murdering  a  Troman  in  tlae 
street ! "  I  shouted,  loud  enoug]i  to  be 
lieard  in  the  next  world. 

But  he  did  not  -n-ake,  and  the  Colonel, 
too,  slept  on,  those  despairing  cries  in 
his  ears,  as  peacefully  as  if  his  great 
dream  of  peace  had  been  realized.  Still 
those  dreadful  shrieks,  mingled  now  with 
curses  hot  ii-om  the  bottomless  pit,  came 
up  through  the  window.  No  time  was 
to  be  lost,  —  so,  giving  another  and  a 
desperate  tug  at  Javins,  I  thrust  my 
hand  under  his  pillow,  drew  out  his  re- 
Tolver  and  the  door-key,  and,  three  steps 
at  a  time,  bounded  down  the  stairways. 
At  the  outer  entrance  a  half-drunken 
barkeeper  was  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  ask- 
ing, '*  ^Vtat  's  the  row  ?  " — but  not  anoth- 
er soul  was  stirring.  Giving  no  heed  to 
liim,  I  hurried  into  the  street.  I  had  not 
gone  twenty  paces,  however,  before  a 
gruif  voice  from  the  shadow  of  the  build- 
ing called  out,  — 

'•Halt!     T\Tio  goes  thar' ?  " 

"  A  ti'iend,"  I  answered. 

"  Advance,  friend,  and  give  the  coim- 
tersign." 

"I  don't  know  it." 

"  Then  ye  carn't  pass.  Orders  is 
strict." 

"  What  is  this  disturbance  ?  I  heard 
a  woman  crpng  murder." 

The  stifled  shrieks  had  died  away,  but 
low  moans,  and  sounds  hke  hysterical 
weeping,  still  came  up  from  around  the 
corner. 

"  Oh !  nothin',  — jest  some  nigger  fel- 
lers on  a  time.     Thet  's  all." 

"  And  you  stood  by  and  saw  it  done  !  " 
I  exclaimed,  with  mingled  contempt  and 
indignation. 

"  Sor  it  ?  How  cud  /holp  it  ?  I  hes 
my  orders,  —  ter  keep  my  eye  on  thet 
'ar'  door  ;  'sides,  thar'  war'  nigh  a  dozen 
on  'em,  and  these  Richmond  nigs,  now 
thet  the  white  folks  is  away,  is  more 
lawless  nor  old  Bragg  himself.  My  life 
'ou'd  n't  ha'  been  wuth  a  hill  o'  beans 
among  'em." 

By  this  time  I  had  gradually  drawn 
the  sentinel  to  the  corner  of  the  build- 
ing, and  looking  down  the  dimly  lighted 


street  whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  I 
saw  that  it  was  empty. 

"  They  are  gone  now,"  I  said,  "  and 
the  woman  may  be  dying.  Come,  go 
down  there  with  me." 

"  Carn't,  Cunnel.  I  'ou'd  n't  do  it  fur 
all  the  women  in  Richmond." 

"  Was  yoiu-  mother  a  woman  ?  "  . 

"  I  reckon,  and  a  right  peart  'un, — ye 
mought  bet  yer  pile  on  thet." 

"  I  '11  bet  my  pile  she  'd  disown  you, 
if  she  knew  you  turned  your  back  on  a 
woman." 

He  gave  me  a  wistful,  undecided  look, 
and  then,  muttering  something  about 
"  orders,"  which  I  did  not  stop  to  hear, 
followed  me,  as  I  hurried  down  the 
street. 

Not  three  hundred  yards  away,  in  a 
narrow  recess  between  two  buildings,  we 
found  the  woman.  She  lay  at  full  length 
on  the  pavement,  her  neat  muslin  gown 
torn  to  shreds,  and  her  simple  lace  bon- 
net crushed  into  a  shapeless  mass  beside 
her.  Her  thick,  dishevelled  hair  only 
half-concealed  her  open  bosom,  and  from 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  the  blood  was 
flowing  freely.  She  was  not  dead,  — 
for  she  still  moaned  pitifully,  —  but*  she 
seemed  to  be  dying.  Lifting  her  head 
as  tenderly  as  I  could,  -I  said  to  her,  — 

"  Are  you  much  hurt  ?  Can't  you 
speak  to  me  ?  " 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  staring  at 
the  sentinel  with  a  wild,  crazed  look, 
only  moaned,  — 

"  Oh  !  don't  !  Don't,  —  any  more  ! 
Let  me  die !     Oh  I  let  me  die  ! " 

"Not  yet.  You  are  too  young  to  die 
yet.     Come,  see  if  you  can't  sit  up." 

Something,  it  may  have  been  the  tone 
of  my  voice,  seemed  to  bring  her  to  her 
senses,  for  she  again  opened  her  eyes, 
and,  with  a  sudden  effort,  rose  nearly  to 
her  feet.  In  a  moment,  however,  she 
staggered  back,  and  would  have  fallen, 
had  not  the  sentinel  caught  her. 

"  There,  don't  try  again.  Rest  awhile. 
Take  some  of  this,  —  it  will  give  you 
strenarth " ;  and  I  emptied  my  brandy- 
flask  into  her  mouth.  "  Our  General "  had 
filled  it  the  morning  we  set  out  from  his 
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camp ;  but  two  days'  acquaintance  witli 
the  Judge,  who  declared  '■'such  brandy 
contrabaud  of  war,"  had  reduced  its  con- 
tents to  a  low  ebb.  Still,  there  was 
enough  to  do  that  poor  gu-1  a  world  of 
good.  She  shortly  revived,  and  sitting 
up,  her  head  against  the  sentinel's  shoul- 
der, told' us  her  storv'.  She  was  a  white 
woman,  and  served  as  nursery-  -  maid 
in  a  family  that  lived  hard  by.  All 
of  its  male  members  being  away  with 
the  army,  she  had  been  sent  out  at  that 
late  hour  to  procure  medicine  for  a  sick 
child,  and,  waylaid  by  a  gang  of  black 
fiends,  had  been  gagged  and  outraged 
in  the  very  heart  of  Richmond  I  And 
this  is  Southern  civilization  under  Jeffer- 
son I. ! 

At  the  end  of  a  long  hour,  I  returned 
to  the  hotel.  The  sentry  was  pacing 
to  and  fro  before  it,  and,  seating  myself 
on  the  door-step,  I  drew  him  into  con- 
Tersation. 

"  Do  such  things  ofiien  happen  in  Eich- 
mond  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  Often  !  Ye  's  strange  yere,  I  reck- 
on," he  replied. 

"  No,  —  I  've  been  here  forty  times,  but 
not  lately.  Things  must  be  in  a  bad 
"way  here,  now." 

"  Wal,  they  is  I  Thar'  's  narj-  night 
but  thar'  's  lots  o'  sech  doin's.  Ye  see, 
thar'  ha'n't  more  'n  a  corporal's  -  guard 
o'  white  men  in  the  hull  place,  so  the 
nigs  they  hes  the'r  own  way,  and  ye  'd 
better  b'lieve  they  raise  the  Devil,  and 
break  things,  ginerally." 

"  I  've  seen  no  other  able  -  bodied  sol- 
dier about  town ;  how  is  it  that  you  are 
here  ?  " 

"  I  ha'n't  able  -  bodied,"  he  rephed, 
holding  up  the  stimip  of  his  left  arm, 
from  which  the  sleeve  was  dangling.  '•  I 
lost  thet  more  'n  a  y'ar  ago.  I  b'long  ter 
the  calvary, — Fust  Alabama, — and  bein' 
's  I  carn't  manage  a  nag  now,  they  's 
detailed  me  fur  provost -duty." 

"  First  Alabama  ?  I  know  Captains 
Webb  and  Firman  of  that  regiment." 

"  Ye  does  ?  What !  old  man  Webb,  as 
lives  down  on  Coosa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  at  Gadsden,  in  Cherokee  Coun- 


ty. Streight  burnt  his  house,  and  both 
of  his  mills,  on  his  big  raid,  and  the  old 
man  has  lost  both  of  his  sons  in  the  war. 
It  has  wellnigh  done  him  up." 

"  I  reckon.  Stands  ter  natur'  it  sh'u'd. 
The  Yankees  is  all -fired  fiends.     The 

old  man  use'  ter  hate  'em  loike .     I 

reckon  he  hates  'em  wuss  'n  uver  now." 

"iso,  he  don't.  His  troubles  seem  to 
have  softened  him.  When  he  told  me 
of  them,  he  cried  like  a  child.  He  reck- 
oned the  Lord  had  brought  them  on  him 
because  he  'd  fought  against  the  Union." 

"  Walj  I  doan't  know.  This  war  's  a 
bad  business,  anyhow.  When  d'  ye  see 
old  Webb  last  ?  " 

"About  a  year  ago,— down  in  Ten- 
nessee, nigh  to  TuUahoma." 

"  Was  he  'long  o'  the  rigiment  ?  " 

That  was  a  home  question,  for  I  had 
met  Captain  Webb  while  he  was  a  pris- 
oner, in  the  Court-House  at  Murfi-ees- 
boro'.     However,  I  promptly  replied,  — 

"  Xo,  —  he  'd  just  left  it." 

"  Wal,  I  doan't  blame  him.  'Pears 
loike,  ef  sech  things  sh'u'd  come  outer 
me,  I  'd  let  the  war  and  the  kentry  go 
ter  the  Devil  tergether." 

ily  acquaintance  with  Captain  Webb 
naturally  won  me  the  confidence  of  the 
soldier ;  and  for  nearly  ap  hour,  almost 
unquestioned,  he  poured  into  my  ear 
information  that  would  have  been  of  in- 
calculable value  to  our  generals.  Two 
days  later  I  would  have  given  my  right 
hand  for  liberty  to  whisper  to  General 
Grant  some  things  that  he  said  :  but  hon- 
or and  honesty  forbade  it. 

A  neighboring  clock  struck  four  when 
I  rose  to  go.  As  I  did  so,  I  said  to  the 
sentinel,  — 

"I  saw  no  other  sentry  in  the  streets; 
why  are  you  guarding  this  hotel  ?  " 

"  Wal,  ye  knows  old  Brown  's  a-rais- 
in'  Cain  down  thar'  in  Georg^-.  Two  o* 
his  men  hes  come  up  yere  ter  see  Jeff, 
and  things  ha'n't  quite  satisfactory-,  so 
we  's  orders  ter  keep  'em  tighter  'n  a 
bull's-eye  in  fly-time." 

So,  not  content  with  placing  a  guard 
in  our  very  bedchamber,  the  oily-tongued 
despot  over  the  way  had  fastened  a  pad- 
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lock  over  tte  key-hole  of  our  outside- 
door  !  What  would  happen,  if  he  should 
hear  that  I  had  picked  the  padlock,  and 
prowled  about  Richmond  for  an  hour  af- 
ter midnight !  The  very  thought  gave 
my  throat  a  preliminary  choke,  and  my 
neck  an  uneasy  sensation.  It  was  high 
time  I  sought  the  embrace  of  that  hard 
mattress  in  the  fourth  story.  But  my 
fears  were  groundless.  When  I  crept 
noiselessly  to  bed,  Javins  was  sleeping 
as  soundly  and  snoring  as  sweetly  as  if 
his  sins  were  all  forgiven. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  break- 
fast was  already  laid  on  the  centre-table, 
and  an  army  of  newsboys  were  shouting 
under  our  windows,  "  'Ere  's  the  '  En'- 
quirer '  and  the  '  Dis'patch.'  Great  news 
from  the  front.  Gin'ral  Grant  mortall}' 
killed,  —  shot  with  a  cannon."  Kising, 
and  beginning  my  toilet,  I  said  to  Jav- 
ins, in  a  tone  of  deep  concern, — 

"  When  did  that  happen  ?  " 

"  Why,  o'  Saturday.  I  hearn  of  it 
afore  we  left  the  lines.  'T  was  all  over 
town  yesterday,"  he  replied,  with  infi- 
nite composure. 

"  And  you  did  n't  tell  us  !  That  was 
unkind  of  you,  Javins,  —  very  unkind. 
How  could  you  do  it  ?  " 

"It's  ag'in'  orders  to  talk  news  with 
you ;  —  besides,  I  thought  you  knowed 
it." 

"  How  should  we  know  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  your  boat  was  only  just  ahead 
of  his'n,  corain'  up  the  river.  He  got  shot 
runnin'  that  battery.  Hit  in  the  arm, 
and  died  when  they  amputated  him." 

"  Amputated  him  !  Did  they  cut  off 
his  head  to  save  his  arm  ?  " 

Whether  he  saw  a  quiet  twinkle  in  my 
eye,  or  knew  that  the  news  was  false, 
I  know  not.  Whichever  it  was,  he  re- 
plied, — 

"I  reckon.  Then  you  don't  b'lieve 
it?" 

"  Why  should  I  doubt  it  ?  Don't  your 
papers  always  tell  the  truth  ?  " 

"  No,  they  never  do ;  lyin'  's  their 
trade." 

"  Then  you  suppose  they  're  whistling 
now  to  keep  up  their  courage  ?     But  let 


us  see  what  they  say.  Oblige  me  with 
some  of  your  currency." 

He  kindly  gave  me  three  dollars  for 
one,  and  ringing  the  bell,  I  soon  had  the 
five  dingy  half-sheets  which  every  morn- 
ing, "  Sundays  excepted,"  hold  up  this 
busy  world,  "  its  fluctuations  and  its  vast 
concerns,"  to  the  wondering  view  of  be- 
leaguered Richmond. 

"  Dey  's  fifty  cents  apiece,  Massa," 
said  the  darky,  handing  me  the  papers, 
and  looking  wistfully  on  the  poor  speci- 
men of  lithography  which  remained  after 
the  purchase  ;  "  what  shill  I  do  wid 
dis?" 

"  Oh  !  keep  it.  I  'd  give  you  more,  but 
that 's  all  the  lawful  money  I  have  about 
me." 

He  hesitated,  as  if  unwilling  to  take 
my  last  half-dollar ;  but  self  soon  got  the 
better  of  him.  He  pocketed  the  shin- 
plaster,  and  said  nothing ;  but  "  Poor 
gentleman  !  I 's  sorry  for  you  !  Libin' 
at  de  Spotswood,  and  no  money  about 
you  !  "  was  legible  all  over  his  face. 

We  opened  the  papers,  and,  sure 
enough.  General  Grant  was  dead,  and 
laid  out  in  dingy  sheets,  with  a  big  gun 
firing  great  volleys  over  him  !  The  can- 
non which  that  morning  thundered  Glo- 
ry !  Hallelujah  !  through  the  columns  of 
the  "Whig"  and  the  "Examiner"  no 
doubt  brought  him  to  life  again.  No 
such  jubilation,  I  believe,  disgraced  our 
Northern  journals  when  Stonewall  Jack- 
son fell. 

Breakfast  over,  the  Colonel  and  I  pack- 
ed our  portmanteaus,  and  sat  down  to 
the  intellectual  repast.  It  was  a  feast, 
and  we  enjoyed  it.  I  always  have  en- 
joyed the  Richmond  editorials.  If  I  were 
a  poet,  I  should  study  them  for  epithets. 
Exhausting  the  dictionary,  their  authors 
ransack  heaven,  earth,  and  the  other 
place,  and  into  one  expression  throw 
such  a  concentration  of  scorn,  hate,  fury, 
or  exultation  as  is  absolutely  stunning  to. 
a  man  of  ordinary  nerves.  Talk  of  their 
being  bridled  I  They  never  had  a  bit  in 
their  mouths.  Before  the  war  they  ran 
wild,  and  now  they  ride  rough-shod  over 
decorum,   decency,   and   Davis  himself. 
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But  tlie  dictator  endures  it  like  a  pliilos- 
opher.  "  He  lets  it  pass,"  said  Judge 
Ould  to  me,  "  like  the  idle  wind,  "which 
it  is." 

At  last,  ten  o'clock  —  the  hour  when 
we  were  to  set  out  from  Dixie  —  struck 
from  a  neighboring  steeple,  and  I  laid 
down  the  paper,  and  listened  for  the  tread 
of  the  Judge  on  the  stairs.  I  had  heard 
it  often,  and  it  had  always  been  wel- 
come, for  he  is  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion, but  I  had  not  listened  for  it  till 
then.  Then  I  waited  for  it  as  "  they 
that  watch  for  the  morning,"  for  he  was 
to  deliver  us  fi'om  the  "  den  of  lions," — 
from  "  the  hold  of  every  foul  and  un- 
clean thing."  Ten,  twenty,  thirty  min- 
utes I  waited,  but  he  did  not  come  !  Why 
was  he  late,  that  prompt  man,  who  was 
always  "  on  time," — who  put  us  through 
the  streets  of  Richmond  the  night  be- 
fore on  a  trot,  lest  we  should  be  a  sec- 
ond late  at  our  appointment  ?  Did  he 
mean  to  bake  us  brown  with  the  mid-day 
sun  ?  or  had  the  mules  overslept  them- 
selves, or  moved  their  quarters  still  far- 
ther out  of  town  ?  "Well,  I  did  n't  know, 
and  it  was  useless  to  speculate,  so  I  took 
up  the  paper,  and  went  to  reading  again. 
But  the  stinging  editorials  had  lost  their 
sting,  and  the  pointed  paragraphs,  though 
sharper  than  a  meat-axe,  fell  on  me  as 
harmless  as  if  I  had  been  encased  in  a 
suit  of  mail. 

At  length  eleven  o'clock  sounded,  and 
I  took  out  my  watch  to  count  the  min- 
utes. One,  two,  three, — how  slow  they 
went  !  Four,  five,  —  ten,  —  fifteen,  — 
twenty !  What  was  the  matter  with  the 
watch  ?  Even  at  this  day  I  could  affirm 
on  oath  that  it  took  five  hours  for  that 
hour-hand  to  get  round  to  twelve.  But 
at  last  it  got  there,  and  then  —  each  sec- 
ond seeming  a  minute,  each  minute  an 
hour  —  it  crept  slowly  on  to  one  ;  but 
still  no  Judge  appeared !  Why  did  he 
not  come  ?  T^ie  reason  was  obvious. 
The  mules  were  "  quartered  six  miles 
out  of  town,"  because  he  had  to  see  Mr. 
Davis  befoi-e  letting  us  go.  And  Davis 
had  heard  of  my  nocturnal  ramblins:, 
and  concluded  we  had  come    as  spies. 


Or  he  had,  from  my  cross  -  questioning 
the  night  before,  detected  my  main  ob- 
ject in  coming  to  Dixie.  Either  way  my 
doom  was  sealed.  If  we  were  taken  as 
spies,  it  was  hanging.  If  held  on  other 
grounds,  it  was  imprisonment ;  and  ten 
days  of  Castle  Thunder,  in  my  then  state 
of  health,  would  have  ended  my  mortal 
career. 

I  had  looked  at  this  alternative  before 
setting  out.     But  then  I  saw  it  afar  ofi"; 

now  I  stood  face  to  face  with  it,  and 

I  thought  of  home,— of  the  brave  boy  who 
had  said  to  me,  "  Father,  I  think  you 
ought  to  go.  If  I  was  only  a  man,  I'd 
go.  If  you  never  come  back,  I'll  take 
care  of  the  children." 

These  thoughts  passing  in  my  mind,  I 
rose  and  paced  the  room  for  a  few  mo- 
ments,— then,  turning  to  Javins,  said, — 

"  Will  you  oblige  me  by  stepping  into 
the  hall  ?  My  friend  and  I  would  have 
a  few  words  together." 

As  he  passed  out,  I  said  to  the  Colo- 
nel, — 

"  Ould  is  more  than  three  hours  late  ! 
What  does  It  mean  ?  " 

All  this  while  he  had  sat,  his  specta- 
cles on  his  nose,  and  his  chair  canted 
against  the  window-sill,  absorbed  in  the 
newspapers.  Occasionally  he  would  look 
up  to  comment  on  something  he  was 
reading  ;  but  not  a  movement  of  his  face, 
nor  a  glance  of  his  eye,  had  betrayed  that 
he  was  conscious  of  Ould's  delay,  or  of 
my  extreme  restlessness.  When  I  said 
this,  he  took  ofi"  his  spectacles,  and,  quiet- 
ly rubbing  the  glasses  with  his  handker- 
chief, rephed,  — 

"  It  looks  badly,  but  —  I  ask  no  odds 
of  them.  We  may  have  to  show  we  are 
men.  We  have  tried  to  serve  the  coun- 
try. That  is  enough.  Let  them  hang 
us,  if  they  like." 

"  Colonel,"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  strong 
inclination  to  hug  him,  "  you  are  a 
trump  !  the  bravest  man  I  ever  knew  !  " 

"  I  trust  in  God,  —  that  is  all,"  was  his 
reply. 

This  was  all  he  said,  —  but  his  words 
convey  no  idea  of  the  sublime  courage 
which  shone  in  his  eye  and  lighted  up  his 
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every  feature.  I  felt  rebuked,  and  turn- 
ed away  to  hide  my  emotion.  As  I 
did  'so,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
a  singular  spectacle  in  a  neighboring 
street.  Coming  down  the  hill,  hand  in 
hand  with  a  colored  woman,  were  two  lit- 
tle boys  of  about  eight  ornine  years,  one 
white,  the  other  black.  As  they  neared 
the  opposite  corner,  the  white  lad  drew 
back  and  struck  the  black  boy  a  heavy 
blow  with  his  foot.  The  ebony  juvenile 
doubled  up  his  fist,  and,  planting  it  be- 
hind the  other's  ear,  felled  him  to  the 
sidewalk.  But  the  white  lad  was  on  his 
feet  again  in  an  instant,  and  showering 
on  the  black  a  perfect  storm  of  kicks 
and  blows.  The  latter  parried  the  as- 
sault coolly,  and,  watching  his  opportu- 
nity, planted  another  blow  behind  the 
white  boy's  ear,  which  sent  him  reeling 
to  the  ground  again.  ISIeanwhile  the 
colored  nurse  stood  by,  enjoying  the 
scene,  and  a  score  or  more  of  negroes  of 
all  ages  and  sizes  gathered  around,  urg- 
ing the  young  ebony  'on  with  cheers 
and  other  expressions  of  encouragement. 
I  watched  the  combat  till  the  white  lad 
had  gone  down  a  third  time,  when  a  rap 
came  at  the  door,  and  Judge  Ould  en- 
tered. 

"  Good  evening,"  he  said. 

"  Good  evening,"  we  replied. 

"Well,  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  ready, 
•we  '11  walk  i-ound  to  the  Libby,"  he  add- 
ed, with  a  hardness  of  tone  I  had  not  ob- 
served in  his  voice  before. 

My  worst  fears  were  realized !  "We 
were  prisoners !  A  cold  tremor  passed 
over  me,  and  my  tongue  refused  its  of- 
fice. A  drooping  plant  turns  to  the  sun  ; 
so,  being  just  then  a  drooping  plant, 
I  turned  to  the  Colonel.  He  stood, 
drawn  up  to  his  full  height,  looking"  at 
Ould.  Not  a  feature  of  his  fine  face 
moved,  but  his  large  gray  eye  "was  beam- 
ing with  a  sort  of  triumph.  I  have  met 
brave  men, — men  who  have  faced  death 
a  hundred  times  without  quailing  ;  but  I 
never  met  a  man  who  had  the  moral 
grandeur  of  that  man.  His  look  inspired 
me,  for  I  turned  to  Ould,  and,  with  a 
coolness  that  amazed  myself,  said,  — 


"  Yery  well.  We  are  ready.  But  here 
is  an  instructive  spectacle  "  ;  and  I  point- 
ed to  the  conflict  going  on  in  the  street. 
"  That  is  what  you  are  coming  to.  Figbt 
us  another  year,  and  that  scene  will  be 
enacted,  by  larger  children,  all  over  the 
South." 

"  To  prevent  that  is  why  we  are  fight- 
ing you  at  all,"  he  replied,  dryly. 

We  shook  Javins  by  the  hand,  and 
took  up  our  portmanteaus  to  go.  Then 
our  hotel-bill  occurred  to  me,  and  I  said 
to  Ould,  — 

"  You  cautioned  us  against  off'ering 
greenbacks.  We  have  nothing  else.  Will 
you  give  us  some  Confederate  money  in 
exchange  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  But  what  do  you  want 
of  money  ?  "  he  asked,  resuming  the  free 
and  easy  manner  he  had  shown  in  our 
previous  intercourse. 

"  To  pay  our  hotel-bill." 

"  You  have  no  bill  here.  It  will  be 
settled  by  the  Confederacy." 

"  We  can't  allow  that.  We  are  not 
here  as  the  guests  of  your  Government." 

"  Yes,  you  are,  and  you  can't  help 
yourselves,"  he  rejoined,  laughing  pleas- 
antly. "  If'you  offer  the  landlord  green- 
backs, he  '11  have  you  jugged,  certain,  — 
for  it  's  against  the  law." 

"  That 's  nothing  to  us.  We  are  jug- 
ged already." 

"  So  you  are  ! "  and  he  laughed  again, 
rather  boisterously. 

His  manner  half  convinced  me  that  he 
had  been  playing  on  our  sensibilities  ;  but 
I  said  nothing,  and  we  followed  him  down 
the  stairs. 

At  the  outer  door  stood  Jack  and 
the  ambulance  !  Their  presence  assured 
us  a  safe  exit  from  Dixie,  and  my  feel- 
ino^s  found  expression  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows :  — ■ 

"  How  are  you.  Jack  ?  You  're  the 
best-looking  darky  I  ever  saw." 

"  I 's  bery  well,  Massa,#)ery  well.  Hope 
vou  'swell,"  replied  Jack,  grinning  un- 
til he  made  himself  uglier  than  Nature 
intended.  "  I  's  glad  you  tinks  I  's  good- 
lookin'." 

"  Good-looking !     You  're  better-look- 
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ing  than  any  man,  black  or  white,  I 
ever  met." 

"  You  've  odd  notions  of  beauty," 
said  the  Judge,  smiling.  "  That  ac- 
counts for  your  being  an  Abolitionist." 

"  No,  it  don't."  And  I  added,  in  a 
tone  too  low  for  Jack  to  hear,  "  It  only 
implies,  that,  until  I  saw  that  darky,  I 
doubted  our  getting  out  of  Dixie." 

The  Judge  gave  a  low  whistle. 

"  So  you  smelt  a  rat  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  very  big  one.  Tell  us,  why 
Avere  you  so  long  behind  time  ?  " 

"  I  '11  tell  you  when  the  war  is  over. 
Now  I  '11  take  you  to  Libby  and  the  hos- 
pitals, if  you  'd  like  to  go." 

We  said  we  would,  and,  ordering  Jack 
to  follow  with  the  ambulance,  the  Judge 
led  us  down  the  principal  thoroughfare. 
A  few  shops  were  open,  a  few  negro 
women  were  passing  in  and  out  among 
them,  and  a  few  wounded  soldiers  were 
limping  along  the  sidewalks  ;  but  scarce- 
ly an  able-bodied  man  was  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  A  poor  soldier,  who  had  lost 
both  legs  and  a  hand,  was  seated  at  a 
street-corner,  asking  alms  of  the  colored 
women  as  they  passed.  Pointing  to  him, 
the  Judge  said,  — 

"  There  is  one  of  our  arguments  against 
reunion.  If  you  will  walk  two  squares, 
I  '11  show  you  a  thousand." 

"  All  asking  alms  of  black  women  ? 
That  is  another  indication  of  what  you 
are  coming  to." 

He  made  no  reply.  After  a  while, 
scanning  our  faces  as  if  he  would  detect 
our  hidden  thoughts,  he  said,  in  an  ab- 
rupt, pointed  way,  — 

"  Grant  was  to  have  attacked  us  yes- 
terday.    Why  did  n't  he  do  it  ?  " 

"  How  should  we  know  ?  " 

"  You  came  from  Foster's  only  the 
day  before.  That  's  where  the  attack 
was  to  have  been  made." 

"  Why  was  n't  it  made  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Some  think  it  was 
because  you  came  in,  and  were  expected 
out  that  way." 

"  Oh  !  That  accounts  for  your  being 
so  late  !  You  think  we  are  spies,  sent  in 
to  survey,  and  report  on  the  route  ?  " 


"  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  you  are  hon- 
est men,  and  I  've  said  so." 

And  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  because 
he  "said  so"  that  we  got  out  of  Rich- 
mond. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  a  dingy 
brick  building,  from  one  corner  of  which 
protruded  a  small  sign,  bearing,  in  black 
letters  on  a  white  ground,  the  words, — 

LIBBY  AND  SON, 
SHIP-CHANDLERS  AND  GROCERS. 

It  was  three  stories  high,  and,  I  was 
told,  eighty  feet  in  width  and  a  hundred 
and  ten  in  depth.  In  front,  the  first  sto- 
ry was  on  a  level  with  the  street,  allow- 
ing space  for  a  tier  of  dungeons  un- 
der the  sidewalk ;  but  in  the  rear  the 
land  sloped  away  till  the  basement-floor 
rose  above-gi'ound.  Its  unpainted  walls 
were  scorched  to  a  rusty  brown,  and  its 
sunken  doors  and  low  windows,  filled 
here  and  there  with  a  dusky  pane,  were 
cobwebbed  and  weather-stained,  giving 
the  whole  building  a  most  uninviting 
and  desolate  appearance.  A  flaxen-hair- 
ed boy,  in  ragged  "  butternuts  "  and  a 
Union  cap,  and  an  old  man,  in  gray  regi- 
mentals, with  a  bent  body  and  a  limping 
gait,  were  pacing  to  and  fi'O  before  it, 
with  muskets  on  their  shoulders ;  but  no 
other  soldiers  were  in  sight. 

"If  Ben  Butler  knew  that  Richmond 
was  defended  by  only  such  men,  how  long 
would  it  be  before  he  took  it  ?  "  I  said, 
turning  to  the  Judge. 

"  Several  years.  When  these  men  give 
out,  our  women  will  fall  in.*  Let  Butler 
try  it!" 

Opening  a  door  at  the  right,  he  led 
us  into  a  large,  high-studded  apartment, 
with  a  bare  floor,  and  greasy  brown 
walls  hung  round  with  battle-scenes  and 
cheap  lithographs  of  the  Rebel  leaders. 
Several  officers  in  "  Secession  gray " 
were  lounging  about  this  room,  and  one 
of  them,  a  short,  slightly-built,  youthful- 
looking  man,  rose  as  we  entered,  and,  in 
a  half-pompous,  half-obsequious  way,  said 
to  Judge  Ould,  — 

"  Ah  !  Colonel  Ould,  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you." 
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The  Judge  returned  tlie  greeting  "witli 
a  stateliness  that  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  his  usual  frank  and  cordial  manner, 
and  then  introduced  the  officer  to  us  as 
"  Major  Turner,  Keeper  of  the  Libby." 
I  had  heard  of  him,  and  it  was  with  some 
reluctance  that  I  took  his  proffered  hand. 
However,  I  did  take  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  inqmred,  — 

"  Are  you  related  to  Dr.  Turner,  of 
Fayetteville'?  " 

"  No,  Sh'.  I  am  of  the  old  Virginia 
family."  ( I  never  met  a  negro-whipper 
nor  a  negro-trader  who  did  not  belong 
to  that  family.)  "  Are  you  a  North- 
Carolinian  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir  " 

Before  I  could  add  another  word,  the 
Judge  said,  — 

"No,  Major ;  these  gentlemen  hail  from 
Georgia.  They  are  strangers  here,  and 
I  'd  thank  you  to  show  them  over  the 
prison." 

"  Certainly,  Colonel,  most  certainly. 
I  '11  do  it  with  great  pleasure." 

And  the  little  man  bustled  about,  put 
on  his  cap,  gave  a  few  orders  to  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  then  led  us,  through  an- 
other outside-door,  into  the  prison.  He 
was  a  few  rods  in  advance  with  Colo- 
nel Jaquess,  when  Judge  Ould  said  to 
me, — 

"  Your  prisoners  have  belied  Turner. 
You  see  he  's  not  the  hyena  they  've 
represented." 

"  I  'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  I  replied. 
"  These  cringing,  mild  -  mannered  men 
are  the  worsf  sort  of  tyrants,  when  they 
have  the  power." 

"  But  you  don't  think  Mm  a  t\Tant  ?  " 

"  I  do.  He  's  a  coward  and  a  bully, 
or  I  can't  read  English.  It  is  written 
all  over  his  face." 

The  Judge  laughed  boisterously,  and 
called  out  to  Turner,  — 

"  I  say.  Major,  om-  friend  here  is  paint- 
ing your  portrait." 

"  I  hope  he  is  making  a  handsome  man 
of  me,"  said  Turner,  in  a  sycophantic  way. 

"  No,  he  is  n't.  He  's  drawing  you  to 
the  life,  —  as  if  he  'd  known  you  for  half 
a  centurv." 


We  had  entered  a  room  about  forty 
feet  wide  and  a  hundred  feet  deep,  with 
bare  brick  walls,  a  rough  plank  floor,  and 
narrow,  dingy  windows,  to  whose  sash 
only  a  few  broken  panes  were  clinging. 
A  row  of  tin  wash-basins,  and  a  wooden 
trough  which  served  as  a  bathing -tub, 
were  at  one  end  of  it,  and  half  a  dozen 
cheap  stools  and  hard  -  bottomed  chairs 
were  littered  about  the  floor,  but  it  had 
no  other  furniture.  And  this  room,  with 
five  others  of  similar  size  and  appoint- 
ments, and  two  basements  floored  with 
earth  and  filled  with  debris,  compose  the 
famous  Libby  Prison,  in  which,  for  months 
together,  thousands  of  the  best  and  bravest 
men  that  ever  went  to  battle  have  been 
allowed  to  rot  and  to  starve. 

At  the  date  of  our  visit,  not  more  than 
a  hundred  prisoners  were  in  the  Libby, 
its  contents  having  recently  been  emp- 
tied into  a  worse  sink  in  Georgia ;  but 
almost  constantly  since  the  war  began, 
twelve  and  sometimes  thirteen  hundred 
of  our  officers  have  been  hived  within 
those  half-dozen  desolate  rooms  and  filthy 
cellars,  with  a  space  of  only  ten  feet  by 
two  allotted  to  each  for  all  the  purposes 
of  living  ! 

Overi'un  with  vermin,  perishing  with 
cold,  breathing  a  stifled,  tainted  atmos- 
phere, no  space  allowed  them  for  rest  by 
day,  and  lying  down  at  night  "  wormed 
and  dovetailed  together  like  fish  in  a 
basket,"  —  their  daily  rations  only  two 
ounces  of  stale  beef  and  a  small  lump 
of  hai'd  corn-bread,  and  their  lives  the 
forfeit,  if  they  caught  but  one  streak  of 
God's  blue  sky  through  those  filthy  win- 
dows, —  they  have  endured  there  all  the 
horrors  of  the  middle-passage.  My  soul 
sickened  as  I  looked  on  the  scene  of  their 
wretchedness.  If  the  liberty  we  are  fight- 
ing for  were  not  worth  even  so  terrible 
a  price, — if  it  were  not  cheaply  purchas- 
ed even  with  the  blood  and  agony  of 
the  many  brave  and  true  souls  who  have 
gone  into  that  foul  den  only  to  die,  or  to 
come  out  the  shadows  of  men,  —  living 
ghosts,  condemned  to  walk  the  night  and 
to  fade  away  before  the  breaking  of  the 
"Teat  day  that  is  coming,  —  who  would 
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not  cry  out  for  peace,  for  peace  on  any 
terms  ? 

And  while  these  thoughtg  were  in  my 
mind,  the  cringing,  foul-mouthed,  brutal, 
contemptible  ruffian  who  had  caused  all 
this  misery  stood  within  two  paces  of  me  ! 
I  could  have  reached  out  my  hand,  and, 
•with  half  an  effort,  have  crushed  him, 
and 1  did  not  do  it !  Some  invisi- 
ble Power  held  my  arm,  for  murder  was 
in  my  heart. 

"  This  is  where  that  Yankee  devil 
Streight,  that  raised  hell  so  among  you 
down  in  Georgia,  got  out,"  said  Turner, 
pausing  before  a  jut  in  the  wall  of  the 
•room.  "  A  flue  was  here,  you  see,  but 
■we  've  bricked  it  up.  They  took  up  the 
hearth,  let  themselves  down  into  the 
basement,  and  then  dug  through  the 
wall,  and  eighty  feet  underground  into 
the  yard  of  a  deserted  building  over  the 
way.  If  you  'd  hke  to  see  the  place, 
step  down  with  me." 

"  We  would,  Major.  We  'd  be  right 
glad  ter,"  I  replied,  adopting,  at  a  hint 
fi'om  the  Judge,  the  Georgia  dialect. 

We  descended  a  rough  plank  stair- 
way, and  entered  the  basement.  It  was 
a  damp,  mouldy,  dismal  place,  and  even 
then  —  in  hot  July  weather  —  as  cold  as 
an  ice-house.  What  must  it  have  been 
in  midwinter ! 

The  keeper  led  us  along  the  wall  to 
where  Streight  and  his  party  had  broken 
out,  and  then  said,  — 

"  It 's  thi-ee  feet  thick,  but  tjiey  went 
through  it,  and  all  the  way  under  the 
street,  with  only  a  few  case-knives  and 
a  dust-pan." 

"  Wal,  they  icar  smart.  But,  keeper, 
whar'  wus  yer  eyes  all  o'  thet  time  ? 
Down  our  way,  ef  a  man  could  n't  see 
twenty  Yankees  a-wuckin'  so  fur  six 
weeks,  b^'-  daylight,  in  a  clar  place  like 
this  yere,  we  'd  reckon  he  warn't  fit  ter 
'tend  a  pen  o'  niggers." 

The  Judge  whispered,  "  You  're  over- 
doing it.  Hold  in."  Turner  winced  like 
a  struck  hound,  but,  smothering  his  wrath, 
smilingly  replied,  — 

"  The  place  was  n't  clear  then.  It 
was  filled  with  straw  and  rubbish.   The 


Yankees  covered  the  opening  with  it, 
and  hid  away  among  it  when  any  one 
was  coming.  I  caught  two  of  them 
down  here  one  day,  but  they  pulled  the 
wool  over  my  eyes,  and  I  let  them  off 
with  a  few  days  in  a  dungeon.  But 
that  fellow  Streight  would  outwit  the 
Devil.  He  was  the  most  unruly  custom- 
er I  've  had  in  the  twenty  months  I  've 
been  here.  I  put  him  in  keep,  time  and 
again,  but  I  never  could  cool  him  down." 

"  Whar'  is  the  keeps  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Ye 's 
got  lots  o'  them,  ha'u't  ye  ?  " 

"  No,  —  only  six.  Step  this  way,  and 
I  '11  show  you." 

"  Talk  better  English,"  said  the  Judge, 
as  we  fell  a  few  paces  behind  Turner 
on  our  way  to  the  front  of  the  building. 
"  There  are  some  schoolmasters  in  Geor- 
gia." 

"  Wal,  thar'  ha'n't,  —  not  in  the  part 
I  come  fi-om." 

The  dungeons  were  low,  close,  dismal 
apartments,  about  twelve  feet  square, 
boarded  off  fi-om  the  remainder  of  the 
cellar,  and  lighted  only  by  a  narrow 
gi'ating  under  the  sidewalk.  Their  floors 
were  incrusted  with  filth,  and  their  Avails 
stained  and  damp  with  the  rain,  which, 
in  wet  weather,  had  dripped  down  from 
the  street. 

"  And  how  many  does  ye  commonly 
lodge  yere,  when  yer  hotel 's  full  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  I  have  had  twenty  in  each,  but  fif- 
teen is  about  as  many  as  they  comfort- 
ably hold." 

"  I  reckon !  And  then  the  comfut 
mought  n't  be  much  ter  brag  on." 

The  keeper  soon  invited  us  to  walk 
into  the  adjoining  basement.  I  was  a 
few  steps  in  advance  of  him,  taking  a 
straight  course  to  the  entrance,  when  a 
sentinel,  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  apartment,  levelled  his  mus- 
ket so  as  to  bar  my  way,  saying,  as  he  did 
so,  — 

"  Ye  carn't  pass  yere.  Sir.  Ye  must 
gwo  round  by  the  wall." 

This  drew  my  attention  to  the  spot, 
and  I  noticed  that  a  space,  about  fifteen 
feet  square,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
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directly  in  front  of  the  sentinel,  had  been 
recently  dug  up  with  a  spade.  While 
in  all  other  places  the  ground  was  trod- 
den to  the  hardness  and  color  of  granite, 
this  spot  seemed  to  be  soft,  and  had  the 
reddish-yellow  hue  of  the  "  saci-ed  soil." 
Another  sentry  was  pacing  to  and  fro  on 
its  other  side,  so  that  the  place  was  com- 
pletely surrounded !  Why  were  they 
guarding  it  so  closely  ?  The  reason 
flashed  ujion  me,  and  I  said  to  Tur- 
ner,— 

"I  say,  how  many  barr'ls  hes  ye  in 
thar'  ?  "' 

"  Enough  to  blow  this  shanty  to ," 

he  answered,  curtly. 

"  I  reckon  !  Put  'em  thai-'  when  thet 
feller  Dahlgreen  wus  a-gwine  ter  rescue 
'em,  —  the  Yankees  ?  " 

"I  reckon." 

He  said  no  more,  but  that  was  enough 
to  reveal  the  black,  seething  hell  the  Re- 
bellion has  brewed.  Can  there  be  any 
peace  with  miscreants  who  thus  deliber- 
ately plan  the  murder,  at  one  swoop,  of 
hundreds  of  unarmed  and  Innocent  men  ? 

In  this  room,  seated  on  the  ground,  or 
leaning  idly  against  the  walls,  were  about 
a  dozen  poor  fellows  who  the  Judge 
told  me  were  hostages,  held  for  a  similar 
number  under  sentence  of  death  by  our 
GoTcrnment.  Their  dejected,  homesick 
look,  and  weary,  listless  manner  disclosed 
some  of  the  horrors  of  imprisonment. 

"  Let  us  go,"  I  said  to  the  Colonel ; 
"  I  have  had  enough  of  this." 

"No,  —  you  must  see  the  up-stairs," 
said  Turner.  "  It  a'n't  so  gloomy  up 
there." 

It  was  not  so  gloomy,  for  some  little 
sunlight  did  come  in  through  the  dingy 
windows  ;  but  the  few  prisoners  in  the 
upper  rooms  wore  the  same  sad,  discon- 
solate look  as  those  in  the  lower  story. 

"  It  is  not  hard  fare,  or  close  quarters, 
that  kills  men,"  said  Judge  Ould  to  me  ; 
"  it  is  homesickness ;  and  the  strongest 
and  the  bravest  succumb  to  it  first." 

In  the  sill  of  an  attic-window  I  found 
a  Minie  -  ball.  Prying  it  out  with  my 
knife,  and  holding  it  up  to  Turner,  I 
said,  — 


"  So  ye  keeps  this  room  fur  a  shoot- 
in'-galleiy,  does  ye  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  laughing.  "  The 
boys  practise  once  in  a  while  on  the 
Yankees.  You  see,  the  rules  forbid  their 
coming  within  three  feet  of  the  windows. 
Sometimes  they  do,  and  then  the  boys 
take  a  pop  at  them." 

"  And  sometimes  hit  'em  ?  Hit  many 
on  'em?" 

"  Yes,  a  heap." 

We  passed  a  long  hour  in  the  Libby, 
and  then  visited  Castle  Thunder  and  the 
hospitals  for  our  wounded.  I  should  be 
glad  to  describe  what  I  saw  in  those  "  in- 
stitutions," but  the  limits  of  my  paper 
forbid  it. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  we  bade  the 
Judge  a  friendly  good-bye,  and  took  our 
seats  in  the  ambulance.  As  we  did  so, 
he  said  to  us, — 

"  I  have  not  taken  your  parole.  Gen- 
tlemen. I  shall  trust  to  your  honor  not 
to  disclose  anything  you  have  seen  or 
heard  that  might  operate  against  us  in  a 
military  way." 

"  You  may  rely  upon  us,  Judge  ;  and, 
some  day,  give  us  a  chance  to  return  the 
courtesy  and  kindness  you  have  shown 
to  us.     We  shall  not  forget  it." 

We  arrived  near  the  Union  lines  just 
as  the  sun  was  going  down.  Captain 
Hatch,  who  had  accompanied  us,  waved 
his  flag  as  we  halted  near  a  grove  of 
trees,  and  a  young  ofiicer  rode  over  to 
us  from  the  nearest  picket-station.  We 
despatched  him  to  General  Foster  for  a 
pair  of  horses,  and  in  half  an  hour  en- 
tered the  General's  tent.  He  pressed 
us  to  remain  to  dinner,  proposing  to  kill 
the  fatted  calf,  —  "  for  these  my  sons  were 
dead  and  are  alive  again,  were  lost  and 
are  found." 

We  let  him  kill  it,  (it  tasted  wonder- 
fully like  salt  pork,)  and  in  half  an  hour 
were  on  our  way  to  General  Butler's 
head-quarters. 

Here  ended  our  last  day  in  Dixie,  and 
here,  perhaps,  should  end  this  article  ; 
but  the  time  has  come  when  I  can  dis- 
close my  real  purpose  In  seeking  an  au- 
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dience  of  the  Rebel  leader ;  and  as  such 
a  disclosure  may  relieve  me,  in  the  minds 
of  candid  men,  from  some  of  the  asper- 
sions cast  upon  my  motives  by  Rebel  sym- 
pathizers, I  willingly  make  it.  In  mak- 
ing it,  however,  I  wish  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  only  for  myself.  My  com- 
panion, Colonel  Jaquess,  while  he  fully 
shared  in  my  motives,  and  rightly  esti- 
mated the  objects  I  sought  to  accomplish, 
had  other,  and,  it  may  be,  higher  aims. 
And  I  wish  also  to  say,  that  to  him  at- 
taches whatever  credit  is  due  to  any  one 
for  the  conception  and  execution  of  this 
"  mission."  While  I  love  my  country  as 
"well  as  any  man,  and  in  this  enterprise 
cheerfully  perilled  my  life  to  serve  it,  I 
■was  only  his  co  -  worker  :  I  should  not 
have  undertaken  it  alone. 

No  reader  of  this  magazine  Is  so  j'oung 
as  not  to  remember,  that,  between  the 
first  of  June  and  the  first  of  August  last, 
a  Peace  simoom  swept  over  the  country, 
throwing  dust  into  the  people's  eyes,  and 
threatening  to  bury  the  nation  in  disun- 
ion. All  at  once  the  North  grew  tired 
of  the  war.  It  began  to  count  the  money 
and  the  blood  it  had  cost,  and  to  ovei*- 
look  the  great  principles  for  which  it  was 
waged.  Men  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion — radical  Republicans,  as  well  as 
honest  Democrats— cried  out  for  conces- 
sion, compromise,  armistice,  —  for  any- 
thing to  end  the  war,  —  anything  but  dis- 
union. To  that  the  North  would  not 
consent,  and  peace  I  knew  could  not  be 
had  without  it.  I  knew  that,  because 
on  the  sixteenth  of  June,  Jeff.  Davis 
had  said  to  a  prominent  Southerner  that 
he  would  negotiate  only  on  the  basis  of 
Southern  Independence, 'and  that  decla- 
ration had  come  to  me  only  five  days  af- 
ter it  was  made. 

The  people,  therefore,  were  under  a 
delusion.  They  were  crying  out  for 
peace  when  there  was  no  peace,  —  when 
there  could  be  no  peace  consistent  with 
the  interest  and  security  of  the  country. 
The  result  of  this  delusion,  were  it  not  dis- 
pelled, would  be  that  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention, or  some  other  convention,  would 
nominate  a  man  pledged  to  peace,  but 


willing  to  concede  Southern  indepen- 
dence, and  on  that  tide  of  popular  frenzy 
he  would  sail  into  the  Presidency.  Then 
the  deluded  people  would  learn,  too  late, 
that  peace  meant  only  disunion.  They 
would  learn  it  too  late,  because  power 
would  then  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Peace 
Congress  and  a  Peace  President,  and  it 
required  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict 
what  such  an  Administration  would  do. 
It  would  make  peace  on  the  best  terms 
it  could  get ;  and  the  best  terms  it  could 
get  were  Disunion  and  Southern  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  Peace  epidemic  could  be  stayed, 
and  the  consequent  danger  to  the  coun- 
try averted,  it  seemed  to  me,  only  by  se- 
curing in  a  tangible  form,  and  before  a 
trustworthy  witness,  the  ultimatum  of  the 
Rebel  President.  That  ultimatum,  spread 
far  and  wide,  would  convince  every  hon- 
est Northern  man  that  war  was  the  only 
road  to  lasting  peace. 

To  get  that  ultimatum,  and  to  give  it 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  were  my 
real  objects  in  going  to  Richmond. 

I  did  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  our  paving  the  way  for  negotia- 
tions that  might  end  in  peace,  nor  my 
ears  to  the  blessings  a  grateful  nation 
would  shower  on  us,  if  our  visit  had 
such  a  result ;  but  I  did  not  expect  these 
things.  I  expected  to  be  smeared  from 
head  to  foot  with  Copperhead  slime,  to 
be  called  a  knight-errant,  a  seeker  after 
notoriety,  an  abortive  negotiator,  and  a 
meddlesome  volunteer  diplomatist;  but 
I  expected  also,  if  a  good  Providence 
spared  our  lives,  and  my  pen  did  not  for- 
get the  English  language,  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  North  the  truth  ;  and  I  knew  that 
the  Truth  would  stay  the  Peace  epi- 
demic, and  kill  the  Peace  party.  And 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  help  of 
the  Devil,  it  did  do  that.  The  Devil 
helped,  for  he  inspired  Mr.  Benjamin's 
circular,  and  that  forced  home  the  bolt 
we  had  driven,  and  shivered  the  Peace 
party  Into  a  million  of  fragments,  every 
fragment  now  a  good  War  man  until 
the  old  flag  shall  float  again  all  over  the 
country. 
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If  we  accomplished  this,  "  the  scoifer 
need  not  laugh,  nor  the  judicious  grieve," 
for  our  mountain  did  not  bring  forth  a 
mouse,  —  our  "  mission  to  Richmond  " 
■was  not  a  failure. 

It  was  a  difficult  enterprise.  At  the 
outset  it  seemed  wellnigh  impossible  to 
gain  access  to  Mr.  Davis ;  but  we  finally 
did  gain  it,  and  we  gained  it  without  of- 
ficial aid.  JNIi".  Lincoln  did  not  assist  us. 
He  gave  us  a  pass  through  the  army-lines, 
stated  on  what  terms  he  would  grant  am- 
nesty to  the  Rebels,  and  said,  "  Good- 
bye, good  luck  to  you,"  when  we  went 
away ;  and  that  is  all  he  did. 

It  was  also  a  hazardous  enterprise,  — 
no  holiday  adventure,  no  pastime  for 
boys.  It  was  sober,  serious,  dangerous 
work,  —  and  work  for  men,  for  cool,  ear- 
nest, fearless,  determined  men,  who  relied 
on  God,  who  thought  more  of  their  object 
than  of  their  lives,  and  who,  for  truth  and 
their  country,  were  ready  to  meet  the 
prison  or  the  scaffold. 

If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  call  to 
mind  what  we  had  to  accomplish.  We 
had  to  penetrate  an  enemy's  lines,  to  en- 
ter a  besieged  city,  to  tell  home  truths 
to  the  desperate,  unscrupulous  leaders  of 
the  foulest  rebellion  the  world  has  ever 


known,  and  to  draw  from  those  leaders, 
deep,  adroit,  and  wary  as  they  are,  their 
real  plans  and  purposes.  And  all  this 
we  had  to  do  without  any  official  safe- 
guard, while  entirely  in  their  power,  and 
while  known  to  be  their  earnest  and  ac- 
tive enemies.  One  false  step,  one  un- 
guarded word,  one  untoward  event  would 
have  consigned  us  to  Castle  Thunder,  or 
the  gallows. 

Can  any  one  believe  that  men  who 
undertake  such  work  are  mere  lovers  of 
adventure,  or  seekers  of  notoriety  ?  If 
any  one  does  believe  it,  let  him  pardon 
me,  if  I  say  that  he  knows  little  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  nothing  of  human  his- 
tory. 

I  am  goaded  to  these  remarks  by  the 
strictures  of  the  Copperhead  press,  but  I 
make  them  in  no  spirit  of  boasting.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  boast  of  anything 
we  did !  For  we  did  nothing.  Unseen 
influences  prompted  us,  unseen  friends 
strengthened  us,  unseen  powers  were  all 
about  our  way.  We  felt  their  presence 
as  if  they  had  been  living  men  ;  and  had 
we  been  atheists,  our  experience  would 
have  convinced  us  that  there  is  a  God,. 
and  that  He  means  that  all  men,  every- 
where, shall  be  free. 


THE  VANISHEES. 

Sweetest  of  all  childlike  dreams 
In  the  simple  Indian  lore 

Still  to  me  the  legend  seems 
Of  the  Elves  who  flit  before. 

Flitting,  passing,  sep.n  and  gone, 
Never  reached  nor  found  at  rest, 

Baffling  search,  but  beckoning  on 
To  the  Sunset  of  the  Blest. 


From  the  clefts  of  mountain  rocks. 
Through  the  dark  of -lowland  firs, 

Flash  the  eyes  and  flow  the  locks 
Of  the  mystic  Vanishers  ! 


Joj^  (  < 
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ehanical  skill  of  their  pupils  to  assist 
them  in  producing  the  great  works  which 
bear  their  names.  All  the  painters  of  note 
of  that  time,  like  many  of  the  present 
day,  had  their  pupils,  to  whom  was  in- 
trusted much  of  the  laborious  portion  of 
their  work,  the  master  furnishing  the  de- 
sign and  superintending  its  execution. 
Kaphael,  for  instance,  could  n«ver  have 
left  one  half  the  treasures  of  Art  which 
adorn  the  Vatican  and  enrich  other  gal- 
leries, had  he  depended  solely  upon  the 
rapidity  of  his  own  hand ;  and  of  the  ma- 
ny frescos  which  exist  in  the  Farnese 
Palace,  and  are  called  "  Raphael's  fres- 
cos," there  are  but  two  in  which  are  to 
be  traced  the  master's  hand, —  the  Gala- 
tea, and  one  of  the  compartments  in  the 
series  representing  the  story  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  large  a  portion 
of  the  manual  labor  which  is  supposed 
to  devolve  entirely  upon  the  artist  is, 
and  has  always  been,  really  performed 
by  other  hands  than  his  own.  I  do  not 
state  this  fact  in  a  whisper,  as  if  it  were 
a  great  disclosure  which  involved  the 
honor  of  the  artist ;  it  is  no  secret,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so. 
The  disclosure,  it  is  true,  will  be  receiv- 
ed by  all  who  regard  sculpture  as  sim- 
ply a  mechanical  art  with  a  feehng  of 
disappointment.  They  will  brand  the 
artist  who  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  entire 
manipulation  of  his  statue,  whether  in 
clay  or  marble,  as  an  impostor,  —  nor 
will  they  resign  the  idea  that  the  truly 
conscientious  sculptor  will  carve  every 
ornament  upon   his   sandals  and  polish 


every  button  upon  his  drapery.  But  those 
Avho  look  upon  sculpture  as  an  intellectu- 
al art,  requiring  the  exercise  of  taste,  im- 
agination, and  delicate  feeling,  will  nev- 
er identify  the  artist  who  conceives,  com- 
poses, and  completes  the  design  v/ith  the 
workman  who  simply  relieves  him  from 
great  physical  labor,  however  delicate 
some  portion  of  that  labor  may  be.  It 
should  be  a  recognized  fact,  that  the  sculp- 
tor is  as  fairly  entitled  to  avail  himself  of 
mechanical  aid  in  the  execution  of  his 
work  as  the  architect  to  call  into  requisi- 
tion the  services  of  the  stone-mason  in 
the  erection  of  his  edifice,  or  the  poet  to 
employ  the  printer  to  give  his  thoughts 
to  the  world.  Probably  the  sturdy  ma- 
son never  thinks  much  about  propor- 
tion, nor  the  type-setter  much  about  har- 
mony ;  but  the  master-minds  which  in- 
spire the  strong  arm  and  cunning  finger 
with  motion  think  about  and  study  both. 
It  is  high  time  that  some  distinction  should 
be  made  between  the  labor  of  the  hand 
and  the  labor  of  the  brain.  It  is  high 
time,  in  short,  that  the  public  should 
understand  in  what  the  sculptor's  work 
properly  consists,  and  thus  render  less 
pernicious  the  representations  of  those 
who,  either  from  thoughtlessness  or  mal- 
ice, dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  assistance 
has  been  employed  in  certain  cases,  with- 
out defining  the  limits  of  that  assistance, 
imply  the  guilt  of  imposture  in  the  art- 
ists, and  deprive  them,  and  more  par- 
ticularly women-artists,  of  the  credit  to 
which,  by  talent  or  conscientious  labor, 
they  are  justly  entitled. 

Harriet  Hosmer. 
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BRYANT'S    SEVENTIETp   BIRTHDAY. 

O  EVEX-HANDED  Nature  !  we  confess 
This  life  that  men  so  honor,  love,  and  bless 
Has  filled  thine  olden  measure.     i!\ot  the  less 

We  count  the  precious  seasons  that  remain ; 

Strike  not  the  level  of  the  golden  grain, 

But  heap  it  high  with  years,  that  earth  may  gain 

What  heaven  can  lose,  —  for  heaven  is  rich  in  song : 

Do  not  all  poets,  dying,  still  jirolong 

Their  broken  chants  amid  the  seraph  throng, 

Where,  blind  no  more,  Ionia's  bard  is  seen, 
And  England's  heavenly  minstrel  sits  between 
The  Mantuan  and  the  wan-cheeked  Florentine  ? 

This  was  the  first  sweet  singer  in  the  cage 
Of  our  close-woven  life.  A  new-born  age 
Claims  in  his  vesper  song  its  heritage : 

Spare  us,  oh,  spare  us  long  our  heart's  desire  ! 
Moloch,  who  calls  our  children  through  the  fire, 
Leaves  us  the  gentle  master  of  the  lyre. 

We  count  not  on  the  dial  of  the  sun 

The  hours,  the  minutes,  that  his  sands  have  run  ; 

Rather,  as  on  those  flowers  that  one  by  one 

From  earliest  dawn  their  ordered  bloom  display 
Till  evening's  planet  with  her  guiding  ray 
Leads  in  the  blind  old  mother  of  the  day, 

We  reckon  by  his  songs,  each  song  a  flower, 
The  long,  long  daylight,  numbering  hour  by  hour, 
Each  breathing  sweetness  like  a  bridal  bower. 

His  morning  glory  shall  we  e'er  forget  ? 
His  noontide's  full-blown  lily  coronet  ? 
His  evening  primrose  has  not  opened  yet ; 

Nay,  even  if  creeping  Time  should  hide  the  skies 
In  midnight  from  his  century-laden  eyes, 
Darkened  like  Ms  who  sang  of  Paradise, 

Would  not  some  hidden  song-bud  open  bright 

As  the  resplendent  cactus  of  the  night 

That  floods  the  gloom  with  fi-agrance  and  with  light  ? 
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How  can  we  praise  the  verse  Avliose  music  flows 
With  solemn  cadence  and  majestic  close, 
Pure  as  the  dew  that  filters  through  the  rose  ? 

How  shall  we  thank  him  that  in  evil  days 

He  faltered  never,  —  nor  for  blame,  nor  praise, 

Nor  hire,  nor  party,  shamed  his  earlier  lays  ? 

But  as  his  boyhood  was  of  manliest  hue, 
So  to  his  youth  his  manly  years  were  true, 
All  dyed  in  royal  purple  through  and  through  ! 

He  for  whose  touch  the  lyre  of  Heaven  is  strung 
Needs  not  the  flattering  toil  of  mortal  tongue  : 
Let  not  the  singer  grieve  to  die  unsung  ! 

Marbles  forget  their  message  to  mankind  : 

In  his  own  verse  the  poet  still  we  find, 

In  his  own  page  his  memory  Hves  enshrined, 

As  in  their  amber  sweets  the  smothered  bees,  — 
As  the  fair  cedar,  fallen  before  the  breeze. 
Lies  self-embalflied  amidst  the  mouldering  trees. 

Poets,  like  youngest  children,  never  grow 
Out  of  their  mother's  fondness.     Nature  so 
Holds  their  soft  hands,  and  will  not  let  them  go, 

Till  at  the  last  they  track  with  even  feet 
Her  rhythmic  footsteps,  and  their  pulses  beat 
Twinned  with  her  ptilses,  and  their  lips  repeat 

The  secrets  she  has  told  them,  as  their  own  : 
Thus  is  the  inmost  soul  of  Nature  known, 
And  the  rapt  minstrel  shares  her  awful  throne  ! 

O  lover  of  her  mountains  and  her  woods. 

Her  bridal  chamber's  leafy  solitudes. 

Where  Love  himself  with  tremulous  step  intrudes. 

Her  snows  fall  harmless  on  thy  sacred  fire  : 
Far  be  the  day  that  claims  thy  sounding  lyre 
To  join  the  music  of  the  angel  choir  ! 

Yet,  since  life's  amplest  measure  must  be  filled. 
Since  throbbing  hearts  must  be  forever  stilled, 
And  all  must  fade  that  evening  sunsets  ^ild, 

Grant,  Father,  ere  he  close  the  mortal  eyes 

That  see  a  Nation's  reeking  sacrifice, 

Its  smoke  maj'  vanish  from  these  blackened  skies ! 
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Then,  when  his  summons  comes,  since  come  it  must, 
And,  looking  heavenward  with  unfaltering  trust, 
He  wraps  his  drapery  round  him  for  the  dust, 

His  last  fond  glance  will  show  him  o'er  his  head 
The  Northern  fires  beyond  the  zenith  spread 
In  lambent  glory,  blue  and  white  and  red,  — 

The  Southern  cross  without  its  bleeding  load, 

The  milky  way  of  peace  all  freshly  strowed. 

And  evei-y  white-throned  star  fixed  in  its  lost  abode  I 

NOVEMBEK  3,  1864. 
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Camp  Saxton,  near  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
December  11,  1862. 

Haroun  Alraschid,  wandering  in 
disguise  through  his  imperial  streets, 
scarcely  happened  upon  a  greater  va- 
riety of  gi-oups  than  I,  in  my  evening 
strolls  among  our  own  camp-fires. 

Beside  some  of  these  fires,  the  men 
are  cleaning  their  guns  or  rehearsing 
their  di'ill,  —  beside  others,  smoking  in 
silence  their  very  scanty  supply  of  the 
beloved  tobacco,  —  beside  others,  telling 
stories  and  shouting  with  laughter  over 
the  broadest  mimicry,  in  which  they 
excel,  and  in  which  the  officers  come 
in  for  a  full  share.  The  everlasting 
"  shout "  is  always  within  hearing,  with 
its  mixture  of  piety  and  polka,  and  its 
Castanet  -  like  clapping  of  the  hands. 
Then  there  are  quieter  prayer-meetings, 
with  pious  Invocations,  and  slow  psalms, 
"  deaconed  out "  from  memory  by  the 
leader,  two  lines  at  a  time,  in  a  sort 
of  wailing  chant.  Elsewhere,  there  are 
conversazioni  around  fires,  wltli  a  woman 
for  queen  of  the  circle,  —  her  Nubian 
face,  gay  head  -  dress,  gilt  necklace,  and 
white  teeth,  all  resplendent  in  the  glow- 
ing light.  Sometimes  the  woman  is 
spelling    slow   monosyllables    out    of  a 
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primer,  "a  feat  which  always  commands 
all  ears,  —  they  rightly  recognizing  a 
mighty  spell,  equal  to  the  overthrowing 
of  monarchs,  In  the  magic  assonance  of 
cat,  hat,  pat,  bat,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Else- 
where, it  is  some  solitary  old  cook,  some 
aged  Uncle  Tiff,  with  enormous  spec- 
tacles, who  is  perusing  a  hymn-book  by 
the  light  of  a  pine  splinterj  in  his  de- 
serted cooking-booth  of  palmetto-leaves. 
By  another  fire  there  is  an  actual  dance, 
red-legged  soldiers  doing  right-and-left, 
and  "  now  -  lead  -de  -  lady  -  ober,"  to  the 
music  of  a  violin  which  is  rather  artis- 
tically played,  and  which  may  have 
guided  the  steps,  in  other  days,  of  Barn- 
wells  and  Hugers.  And  yonder  is  a 
stump-orator  perched  on  his  barrel,  pour- 
ing out  his  exhortations  to  fidelity  in 
war  and  in  religion.  To-night  for  the 
first  time  I  have  heard  an  harangue  in 
a  different  strain,  quite  saucy,  skeptlcil, 
and  defiant,  appealing  to  them  in  a  sort 
of  French  materialistic  style,  and  claim- 
ing some  personal  experience  of  warfare. 
"  You  don't  know  notin'  about  it,  boys. 
You  tink  you  's  brave  enough ;  how  you 
tink.  If  you  stan'  clar  in  de  open  field, 
—  here  you,  an'  dar  de  Secesh  ?  You  's 
got   to  hab  de  right  ting  inside  o'  you. 
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You  must  hab  It  'served  [preserved] 
in  you,  like  dese  yer  sour  plums  dey 
'serve  in  de  barr'l ;  you  's  got  to  hard- 
en it  down  inside  o'  you,  or  it  's  not- 
iu'."  Then  he  hit  hard  at  the  religion- 
ists :  —  "  When  a  man  's  got  de  sper- 
it  ob  de  Lord  in  him,  it  weakens  him 
all  out,  can't  hoe  de  corn."  He  had  a 
great  deal  of  broad  sense  in  his  speech ; 
but  presently  some  others  began  pray- 
ing vociferously  close  by,  as  if  to  drown 
this  free-thinker,  when  at  last  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  I  mean  to  fight  de  war  through, 
an'  die  a  good  sojer  wid  de  last  kick,  — 
dat  's  my  prayer  !  "  and  suddenly  jumped 
off  the  barrel.  I  was  quite  interested 
at  discovering  this  reverse  side  of  the 
temperament,  the  devotional  side  prepon- 
derates so  enormously,  and  the  greatest 
scamps  kneel  and  groan  in  their  prayer- 
meetings  with  such  entire  zest.  It  shows 
that  there  is  some  individuality  develop- 
ed among  them,  and  that  they  will  not 
become  too  exclusively  pletistlc. 

Their  love  of  the  spelling  -  book  is 
perfectly  inexhaustible, — they  stumbling 
on  by  themselves,  or  the  blind  leading 
the  blind,  with  the  same  pathetic  pa- 
tience which  they  carry  Into  everything. 
The  chaplain  is  getting  up  a  school- 
house,  where  he  will  soon  teach  them 
as  regularly  as  he  can.  But  the  alpha- 
bet must  always  be  a  very  Incidental 
business  in  a  camp. 

December  14. 

Passages  from  prayers  in  the  camp :  — 

"Let  me  so  lib  dat  when  I  die  I  shall 
hab  manners,  dat  I  shall  know  what  to 
say  when  I  see  my  Heabenly  Lord." 

"  Let  me  lib  wid  de  musket  in  one 
hand,  an'  de  Bible  in  de  oder,  —  dat 
if  I  die  at  de  muzzle  ob  de  musket,  die 
In  de  water,  die  on  de  land,  I  may 
know  I  hab  de  bressed  Jesus  in  my 
hand,  an'  hab  no  fear." 

"  I  hab  lef '  my  wife  In  de  land  o' 
bondage;  my  little  ones  dey  say  eb'ry 
night,  Whar  is  my  fader  ?  But  when 
I  die,  when  de  bressed  mornin'  rises, 
when  I  shall  stan'  in  de  glory,  wid  one 
foot  on    de   water  an'   one  foot  on   de 


land,  den,  0  Lord,  I  shall  see  my  wife 
an'  my  little  chll'en  once  more." 

These  sentences  I  noted  down,  as  best 
I  could,  beside  the  glimmering  camp-fire 
last  night.  The  same  person  was  the 
hero  of  a  singular  little  contre-temps  at  a 
funeral  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  our 
first  funeral.  The  man  had  died  in  hos- 
pital, and  we  had  chosen  a  picturesque 
burial-place  above  the  river,  near  the 
old  church,  and  beside  a  little  nameless 
cemetery,  used  by  generations  of  slaves. 
It  was  a  regular  military  funeral,  the 
coffin  being  draped  with  the  American 
flag,  the  escort  marching  behind,  and 
three  volleys  fired  over  the  grave.  Dur- 
ing the  services  there  was  singing,  the 
chaplain  deaconing  out  the  hymn  In  their 
favorite  way.  This  ended,  he  announced 
his  text,  —  "  This  poor  man  cried,  and 
the  Lord  heard  him,  and  delivered  him 
out  of  all  his  trouble."  Instantly,  to  my 
great  amazement,  the  cracked  voice  of 
the  chorister  was  uplifted,  intoning  the 
text,  as  if  It  were  the  first  verse  of  anoth- 
er hymn.  So  calmly  was  it  done,  so  Im- 
perturbable were  all  the  black  counte- 
nances, that  I  half  began  to  conjecture 
that  the  chaplain  himself  Intended  It  for 
a  hymn,  though  I  could  imagine  no  pros- 
pective rhyme  for  trouble,  unless  It  were 
appi-oslmated  by  dehbil,  —  which  Is,  In- 
deed, a  favorite  reference,  both  with  the 
men  and  with  his  Reverence.  But  the 
chaplain,  peacefully  awaiting,  gently  re- 
peated his  text  after  the  chant,  and  to 
my  great  relief  the  old  chorister  waived 
all  further  recitative  and  let  the  funeral 
discourse  proceed. 

Their  memories  are  a  vast  bewildered 
chaos  of  Jewish  history  and  biography; 
and  most  of  the  great  events  of  the  past, 
down  to  the  period  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, they  instinctively  attribute  to  Mo- 
ses. There  is  a  fine  bold  confidence  In 
all  their  citations,  however,  and  the  rec- 
ord never  loses  piquancy  In  their  hands, 
though  strict  accuracy  may  suffer.  Thus, 
one  of  my  captains,  last  Sunday,  heard 
a  colored  exhorter  at  Beaufort  proclaim, 
"  Paul  may  plant,  and  may  poJisJi  wid 
loafer,  but  it  won't    do,"   in   which  the 
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sainted"  Apollos  -would  liai-dly  have  rec- 
ognized himself. 

Just  now  one  of  the  soldiers  came  to 
me  to  say  that  he  was  about  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  girl  in  Beaufort,  and  would  I 
lend  him  a  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents 
to  buy  the  wedding  outfit  ?  It  seemed 
as  if  matrimony  on  such  moderate  terms 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  in  these  days ; 
and  so  I  responded  to  the  appeal. 


December  16. 

To-day  a  young  recruit  appeared  here, 
who  had  been  the  slave  of  Colonel  Sam- 
mis,  one  of  the  leading  Florida  refugees. 
Two  white  companions  came  with  him, 
who  also  appeared  to  be  retainers  of  the 
Colonel,  and  I  asked  them  to  dine.  Be- 
ing likewise  refugees,  they  had  stories 
to  tell,  and  were  quite  agi-eeable :  one 
was  English-born,  the  other  Floridian,  a 
dark,  sallow  Southerner,  very  well-bred. 
After  they  had  gone,  the  Colonel  him- 
self appeared.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
been  entertaining  his  white  friends,  and 
after  a  while  he  quietly  let  out  the  re- 
mark, — 

"  Yes,  one  of  those  white  friends  of 
whom  you  speak  Is  a  boy  raised  on  one 
of  my  plantations  ;  he  has  travelled  with 
me  to  the  North  and  passed  for  white, 
and  he  always  keeps  away  from  the  ne- 
groes." 

Certainly  no  such  suspicion  had  ever 
crossed  my  mind. 

I  have  noticed  one  man  in  the  regi- 
ment who  would  easily  pass  for  v/hite, 
—  a  little  sickly  drummer,  aged  fifty  at 
least,  with  brown  eyes  and  reddish  hair, 
who  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  one  of  our 
commodores.  I  have  seen  perhaps  a 
dozen  persons  as  fair  or  fairer,  among 
fugitive  slaves,  but  they  were  usually 
young  children.  It  touched  me  far  more 
to  see  this  man,  who  had  spent  more  than 
half  a  lifetime  In  this  low  estate,  and  for 
whom  it  now  seemed  too  late  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  "  nigger."  This  offensive 
word,  by  the  way,  Is  almost  as  common 
with  them  as  at  tlie  North,  and  far 
more  common  than  with  well-bred  slave- 


holders.     They  have  meekly   accepted 
It.  "  Want  to  go  out  to  de  nigger-houses, 
Sah,"  is  the  universal  Impulse  of  socia- 
bility, when  they  wish  to  cross  the  lines. 
"  He   hab   twenty  house  -  servants,   an' 
two  hundred  head  o'  nigger,"  is  a  still 
more  degrading  form  of  phrase,  in  which 
the  epithet  Is  limited  to  the  field-hands, 
and  they  estimated  like  so  many  cattle. 
This  want  of  self-respect  of  course  in- 
terferes with  the  authority  of  the  non- 
commissioned officei's,  which  is   always 
difficult  to  sustain,   even  In  white  regi- 
ments.     "  He  need  n't  try  to  play  de 
white  man  ober  me,"  was   the  protest 
of  a  soldier  against  his  corporal  the  other 
day.     To  counteract  this,  I  have  often  to 
remind  them  that  they  do  not  obey  their 
officers  because  they  are  white,  but  be- 
cause they  are  their  officers ;  and  guard- 
duty  Is  an  admirable  school  for  this,  be- 
cause they  readily  understand  that  the 
sergeant  or  corporal  of  the  guard  has  for 
the  time  more  authority  than  any  com- 
missioned officer  who  is  not  on  duty.  It  is 
necessary  also  for  their  superiors  to  treat 
the  non-commissioned  officers  with  care- 
ful courtesy,  and  I  often  caution  the  line- 
officers  never  to  call   them  "  Sam "  or 
"  Will,"  nor  omit  the  proper  handle  to 
their  names.     The  value  of  the  habitual 
courtesies  of  the  regular  army  is  exceed- 
ingly apparent  with  these  men  :  an  officer 
of  polished  manners  can  wind  them  round 
his  finger,  while  white  soldiers  seem  rath- 
er to  prefer  a  certain  roughness.     The 
demeanor  of  my  men  to  each  other  is 
A^ery  courteous,  and  yet  I  see  none  of 
that    sort  of   upstart   conceit   which   is 
sometimes  offensive  among  free  negroes 
at  the  North,  the  dandy  -  barber  strut. 
This  Is  an  agreeable  surprise,  for  I  fear- 
ed that  fi-eedom  and  regimentals  would 
produce  precisely  that. 

They  seem  the  world's  perpetual  chil- 
dren, docile,  gaj',  and  lovable,  in  the 
m.idst  of  this  war  for  freedom  on  which 
they  have'  intelligently  entered.  Last 
night,  before  "  taps,"  there  was  the 
greatest  noise  in  camp  that  I  had  ever 
heard,  and  I  feared  some  riot.  On  go- 
in  <i  oi;t,   I   found  the  most  tumultuous 
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sham-fight  proceeding  in  total  darkness, 
two  companies  playing  like  boys,  beat- 
ing tin  cups  for  drums.  When  some  of 
them  saw  me  they  seemed  a  little  dis- 
mayed, and  came  and  said,  beseeching- 
ly,—  "Gunnel,  Sah,  you  hab  no  objec- 
tion to  we  playin',  Sah  ?  " — which  objec- 
tion I  disclaimed  ;  but  soon  they  all  sub- 
sided, rather  to  my  regret,  and  scattered 
merrily.  Afterward  I  found  that  some 
other  officer  had  told  them  that  I  con- 
sidered the  affair  too  noisy,  so  that  I  felt 
a  mild  self-reproach  when  one  said, 
"  Gunnel,  wish  you  had  let  we  play  a 
little  longer,  Sah."  Still  I  was  not  sor- 
ry, on  the  whole  ;  for  these  sham-fights 
between  companies  would  in  some  regi- 
ments lead  to  real  ones,  and  there  is  a 
latent  jealousy  here  between  the  Florida 
and  South  -  Garolina  men,  which  some- 
times makes  me  anxious. 

The  officers  are  more  kind  and  patient 
with  the  men  than  I  should  expect,  since 
the  former  are  mostly  young,  and  drill- 
ing tries  the  temper ;  but  they  are  aided 
by  hearty  satisfaction  in  the  results  al- 
ready attained.  I  have  never  yet  heard 
a  doubt  expressed  among  the  officers  as 
to  the  superiority  of  these  men  to  white 
troops  in  aptitude  for  drill  and  discipline, 
because  of  their  imitativeness  and  docil- 
ity, and  the  pride  they  take  in  the  ser- 
vice. One  captain  said  to  me  to-day, 
"  I  have  this  afternoon  taught  my  men 
to  load-in-nine-times,  and  they  do  it  bet- 
ter than  we  did  it  in  my  former  com- 
pany in  three  months."  I  can  person- 
ally testify  that  one  of  our  best  lieuten- 
ants, an  Englishman,  taught  a  part  of 
his  company  the  essential  movements  of 
the  "  school  for  skirmishers "  in  a  sin- 
gle lesson  of  two  hours,  so  that  they  did 
them  very  passably,  though  I  feel  bound 
to  discourage  such  haste.  However,  I 
"  formed  square  "  on  the  third  battalion- 
drill.  Three-fourths  of  drill  consist  of 
attention,  imitation,  and  a  good  ear  for 
time ;  in  the  other  fourth,  which  con- 
sists of  the  application  of  principles,  as, 
for  instance,  performing  by  the  left  flank 
some  movement  before  learned  by  the 
right,  they  are  perliaps  slower  than  bet- 


ter-educated men.  Having  belonged  to 
five  diiferent  drill  -  clubs  before  enter- 
ing the  army,  I  certainly  ought  to  know 
something  of  the  resources  of  human 
awkwardness,  and  I  can  honestly  say 
that  they  astonish  me  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  do  things.  I  exjaected  much 
harder  work  in  this  respect. 

The  habit  of  carrying  burdens  on  the 
head  gives  them  erectness  of  figure,  even 
where  physically  disabled.  I  have  seen 
a  woman,  with  a  brimming  water -pail 
balanced  on  her  head,  —  or  perhaps  a 
cup,  saucer,  and  spoon,  —  stop  suddenly, 
turn  round,  stoop  to  pick  up  a  missile, 
rise  again,  fling  it,  light  a  pipe,  and  go 
through  many  evolutions  with  either 
hand  or  both,  without  spilling  a  drop. 
The  pipe,  by  the  way,  gives  an  odd  look 
to  a  well-dressed  young  girl  on  Sunday, 
but  one  often  sees  that  spectacle.  The 
passion  for  tobacco  among  our  men  con- 
tinues quite  absorbing,  and  I  have  pit- 
eous appeals  for  some  arrangement  by 
which  they  can  buy  it  on  credit,  as  we 
have  yet  no  sutler.  Their  imploring, 
"  Gunnel,  we  can't  lib  widout  it,  Sah," 
goes  to  my  heart;  and  as  they  cannot 
read,  I  cannot  even  have  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  supplying  them  with  the 
excellent  anti  -  toba,cco  tracts  of  Mr. 
Trask. 

December  19. 

Last  night  the  water  froze  in  the  ad- 
jutant's tent,  but  not  in  mine.  To-day 
has  been  mild  and  beautiful.  The  blacks 
say  they  do  not  feel  the  cold  so  much  as 
the  white  officers  do,  and  perhaps  it  is 
so,  though  their  health  evidently  suffers 
more  from  dampness.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  drilling  on  very  warm  days, 
they  have  seemed  to  suffer  more  from 
heat  than  their  officers.  But  they  dearly 
love  fire,  and  at  night  will  always  have 
it,  if  possible,  even  on  the  minutest  scale, 
—  a  mere  handful  of  splinters,  that  seems 
hardly  more  efficacious  than  a  friction- 
match.  Probably  this  is  a  natural  habit 
for  the  short-lived  coolness  of  an  out-door 
country ;  and  then  there  is  something  de- 
lightful in  this  rich  pine,  which  burns  like 
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a  tar-barrel.  It  wa«  perhaps  eucouraged 
by  the  masters,  as  the  onl}'  cheap  luxury 
the  slaves  had  at  hand. 

As  one  grows  more  acquainted  with 
the  men,  their  Individualities  emerge ; 
and  I  find  first  their  faces,  then  their 
characters,  to  be  as  distinct  as  those  of 
whites.  It  Is  very  Interesting  the  desire 
they  show  to  do  their  duty  and  to  Im- 
prove as  soldiers ;  they  evidently  think 
about  It,  and  see  the  Importance  of  the 
thing ;  they  say  to  me  that  we  white  men 
cannot  stay  and  be  their  leadei-s  always, 
and  that  they  must  learn  to  depend  on 
themselves,  or  else  relapse  Into  their 
former  condition. 

Beside  the  supei'b  branch  of  uneatable 
bitter  oranges  which  decks  my  tent-pole, 
I  have  to-day  hung  up  a  long  bough  of 
finger-sponge,  which  floated  to  the  river- 
bank.  As  winter  advances,  butterfliQ«; 
gradually  disappear :  one  species  (a  Va- 
nessa^ lingers;  three  others  have  van- 
ished since  I  came.  Mocking-birds  are 
abundant,  but  rarely  sing ;  once  or  twice 
they  have  reminded  me  of  the  red  thrush, 
but  are  inferior,  as  I  have  always  thought. 
The  colored  people  all  say  that  it  will  be 
much  cooler ;  but  my  officers  do  not  think 
so,  perhaps  because  last  winter  was  so 
unusually  mild,  —  with  only  one  fi-ost, 
they  say. 

December  20. 

Philoprogenitlveness  is  an  Important 
organ  for  an  officer  of  colored  troops ; 
and  I  happen  to  be  v/ell  provided  with 
it.  It  seems  to  be  the  theory  of  all  mili- 
tary usages,  in  fact,  that  soldiers  are  to 
be  treated  like  children ;  and  these  sin- 
gular persons,  who  never  know  tlieir  own 
age  till  they  are  past  middle  life,  and 
then  choose  a  birthday  with  such  precis- 
ion, —  "  Fifty  year  old,  Sah,  de  ftis'  last 
April,"  —  prolong  the  privilege  of  child- 
hood. 

I  am  perplexed  nightly  for  counter- 
signs,— their  range  of  proper  names  is  so 
distressingly  limited,  and  tliey  make  such 
amazing  work  of  every  new  one.  At 
first,  to  be  sure,  they  did  not  quite  rec- 
CErnlze  the  need  of  anv  variation:   one 


night  some  officer  asked  a  sentinel  wheth- 
er he  had  the  countersign  yet,  and  was 
Indignantly  answered,  —  "  Should  tink  I 
hab  'em,  hab  'em  for  a  fortnight  "  ;  which 
seems  a  long  epoch  for  that  magic  word 
to  hold  out.  To-night  I  thought  I  would 
have  "  Fredericksburg,"  In  honor  of 
Burnside's  reported  victory,  using  |he 
rumor  quickly,  for  fear  of  a  contradic- 
tion. Later,  in  comes  a  captain,  gets  the 
countersign  for  his  own  use,  but  pres- 
ently returns,  the  sentinel  having  pro- 
nounced It  Incorrect.  On  inquiry,  it 
appears  that  the  sergeant  of  the  guard, 
being  weak  in  geography,  thought  best 
to  substitute  the  more  familiar  word, 
"  Crockery-ware"  ;  which  was,  with  per- 
fect gravity,  confided  to  all  the  sentinels, 
and  accepted  without  question.  O  life  ! 
what  is  the  fun  of  fiction  beside  thee  ? 

I  should  think  they  would  suffer  and 
complain,  these  cold  nights ;  but  they  say 
nothing,  though  there  Is  a  good  deal  of 
coughing.  I  should  fancy  that  the  scar- 
let trousers  must  do  something  to  keep 
them  warm,  and  wonder  that  they  dis- 
like them  so  much,  when  they  are  so 
much  like  their  beloved  fires.  They 
certainly  multiply  fire-light,  In  any  case. 
I  often  notice  that  an  Infinitesimal  flame, 
with  one  soldier  standing  by  it,  looks 
like  quite  a  respectable  conflagration, 
and  It  seems  as  If  a  group  of  them  must 
dispel  dampness. 

December  21. 

To  a  regimental  commander  no  book 
can  be  so  fascinating  as  the  consolidated 
Morning  Report,  which  Is  ready  about 
nine,  and  tells  how  many  in  each  com- 
pany are  sick,  absent,  on  duty,  and  so 
on.  It  Is  one's  newspaper  and  daily  mail. ; 
I  never  grow  tired  of  It.  If  a  single  re- 
cruit has  come  in,  I  am  always  eager  to 
see  how  he  looks  on  paper. 

To-night  the  officers  are  rather  de- 
pressed by  rumors  of  Burnside's  being 
defeated,  after  all.  I  am  fortunately 
equable  and  undepresslble ;  and  it  Is  very 
convenient  that  the  men  know  too  little 
of  the  events  of  the  war  to  feel  excite- 
ment or  fear.     They  know  General  Sax- 
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ton  and  me,  —  "  de  General"  and  "  de 
Gunnel,"  —  and  seem  to  ask  no  further 
questions.  We  are  the  war.  It  saves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  while  it  lasts,  this 
childlike  confidence  ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
our  business  to  educate  them  to  man- 
hood, and  I  see  as  yet  no  obstacle.  As 
for,  the  rumor,  the  world  will  no  doubt 
roll  round,  whether  Burnside  is  defeated 
or  succeeds. 


Christmas  -Day. 

"  We  '11  fight  for  liberty 
Till  de  Lord  shall  call  us  home; 

We  '11  soon  be  free 
Till  de  Lord  shall  call  us  home." 

This  is  the  hymn  which  the  slaves  at 
Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  were  whip- 
ped for  singing  when  President  Lincoln 
was  elected.  So  said  a  little  drummer- 
boy,  as  he  sat  at  my  tent's  edge  last  night 
and  told  me  his  story ;  and  he  showed  all 
bis  white  teeth  as  he  added, — "  Dey  tink 
'  de  Lord'  meant  for  say  de  Yankees." 

Last  night,  at  dress-parade,  the  adju- 
tant read  General  Saxton's  Proclamation 
for  the  New- Year's  Celebration.  I  think 
they  understood  it,  for  there  was  cheer- 
ing in  all  the  company-streets  afterwards. 
Christmas  is  the  great  festival  of  the  year 
for  this  people  ;  but,  with  New  -  Year's 
coming  after,  we  could  have  no  adequate 
programilie  for  to-day,  and  so  celebrated 
Christmas  Eve  with  pattern  simplicity. 
We  omitted,  namely,  the  mystic  curfew 
which  we  call  "  taps,"  and  let  them  sit 
up  and  burn  their  fires  and  have  their 
little  prayer-meetings  as  late  as  they  de- 
sired; and  all  night,  as  I  waked  at  in- 
tervals, I  could  hear  them  praying  and 
"shouting"  and  clattering  with  hands 
and  heels.  It  seemed  to  make  them  very 
happy,  and  appeared  to  be  at  least  an 
innocent  Christmas  dissipation,  as  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  convivialities  of 
the  "  superior  race  "  hereabouts. 


December  26. 
The  day  passed  with^no  greater  excite- 
ment for  the  men  than  target-shooting, 
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which  they  enjoyed.  I  had  the  pi'ivate 
delight  of  the  arrival  of  our  much-desir- 
ed surgeon  and  his  nephew,  the  captain, 
with  letters  and  news  from  home.  They 
also  bring  the  good  tidings  that  General 
Saxton  is  not  to  be  removed,  as  had  been 
reported. 

Two  different  stands  of  colors  have  ar- 
rived for  us,  and  will  be  presented  at 
New- Year's,  —  one  from  friends  in  New 
York,  and  the  other  from  a  lady  in  Con- 
necticut. I  see  that  "  Frank  Leslie's  Il- 
lustrated Weekly  "  of  December  twen- 
tieth has  a  highly  imaginative  picture  of 
the  muster-in  of  our  first  company',  and 
also  of  a  skirmish  on  the  late  expedition. 

I  must  not  forget  the  prayer  over- 
heard last  night  by  one  of  the  captains : 
—  "  O  Lord  !  when  I  tink  ob  dis  KIsmas 
and  las'  j'ear  de  Kismas.  Las'  Kismas 
he  in  de  Secesh,  and  notin'  to  eat  but 
gi-its,  and  no  salt  in  'em.  DIs  year  in  de 
camp,  and  too  much  victual  !  "  This 
"  too  much  "  is  a  favorite  phrase  out  of 
their  grateful  hearts,  and  did  not  in  this 
case  denote  an  excess  of  dinner,  —  as 
might  be  supposed,  —  but  of  thanksgiv- 
ing. 

December  29. 

Our  new  surgeon  has  begun  his  work 
most  efficiently  :  he  and  the  chaplain  have 
converted  an  old  gin-house  into  a  com- 
fortable hospital,  with  ten  nice  beds  and 
straw  pallets.  He  is  now,  with  a  hear- 
ty professional  faith,  looking  round  for 
somebody  to  put  into  it.  I  am  afraid  the 
regiment  will  accommodate  him  ;  for,  al- 
though he  declares  that  these  men  do  not 
sham  sickness,  as  he  expected,  their  ca- 
tarrh is  an  unpleasant  reality.  They 
feel  the  dampness  very  much,  and  make 
such  a  coughing  at  dress-parade  that  I 
have  urged  him  to  administer  a  dose  of 
cough  -  mixtui-e,  all  round,  just  before 
that  pageant.  Are  the  colored  race 
tough  ?  is  my  present  anxiety  ;  and  it 
is  odd  that  physical  insufficiency,  the 
only  discouragement  not  thrown  in  our 
way  by  the  newspapers,  is  the  only  dis- 
couragement which  finds  any  place  in 
our  minds.    They  are  used  to  sleeping  in- 
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doors  in  winter,  herded  before  fires,  and 
so  they  feel  the  change.  Still,  the  regi- 
ment is  as  healthy  as  the  average,  and 
experience  will  teach  us  something.* 


December  30. 

On  the  first  of  January  we  are  to  have 
a  slight  collation,  ten  oxen  or  so,  barbe- 
cued,—  or  not  properly  barbecued,  but 
roasted  whole.  Touching  the  length  of 
time  required  to  "do"  an  ox,  no  two 
housekeepers  appear  to  agree.  Accounts 
vary  from  two  hours  to  twenty-four.  We 
shall  happily  have  enough  to  try  all  gra- 
dations of  roasting,  and  suit  all  tastes, 
from  Miss  A.'s  to  mine.  But  fancy  me 
proflfering  a  spare-rib,  well  done,  to  some 
fair  lady  !  What  ever  are  we  to  do  for 
spoons  and  forks  and  plates  ?  Each  sol- 
dier has  his  own,  and  is  sternly  held  re- 
sponsible for  it  by  "  Army  Regulations." 
But  how  provide  for  the  multitude  ?  Is 
it  customary,  I  ask  you,  to  help  to  ten- 
derloin with  one's  fingers  ?  Fortunate- 
ly, the  Major  is  to  see  to  that  depart- 
ment. Great  are  the  advantages  of  mili- 
tary discipline  :  for  anything  perplexing, 
detail  a  subordinate. 


New -Tear's  Eve. 

My  housekeeping  at  home  is  not,  per- 
haps, on  any  very  extravagant  scale. 
Buying  beefsteak,  I  usually  go  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  three  pounds.  Yet 
when,  this  morning  at  daybreak,  the 
quartermaster  called  to  inquire  how  ma- 
ny cattle  I  would  have  killed  for  roast- 
ing, I  turned  over  in  bed,  and  answered 
composedly,  "  Ten,  —  and  keep  three  to 
be  fatted." 

Fatted,  quotha  !  Not  one  of  the  beasts 
at  present  appears  to  possess  an  ounce  of 

*  A  second  winter's  experience  removed  all 
this  solicitude,  for  they  learned  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  During  the  first  February  the 
sick-list  averaged  about  ninety,  during  the 
second  about  thirt}', — this  being  the  worst 
month  in  the  year,  for  blacks.  Charity  ought, 
perhaps,  to  withhold  the  information  that  dur- 
ing the  first  winter  we  had  three  surgeons,  and 
during  the  second  only  one. 


superfluous  flesh.  Never  were  seen  such 
lean  kine.  As  they  swing  on  vast  spits, 
composed  of  young  trees,  the  fire-light 
glimmers  through  their  ribs,  as  if  they 
were  great  lanterns.  But  no  matter, 
they  are  cooking, — nay,  they  are  cooked. 

One  at  least  is  taken  oiT  to  cool,  and 
will  be  replaced  to-morrow  to  warm  up. 
It  was  roasted  three  hours,  and  well 
done,  for  I  tasted  it.  It  is  so  long  since 
I  tasted  fresh  beef  that  forgetfulness  is 
possible  ;  but  I  fancied  this  to  be  success- 
ful. I  tried  to  imagine  that  I  liked  the 
Homeric  repast,  and  certainly  the  whole 
thing  has  been  far  more  agreeable  than 
was  to  be  expected.  The  doubt  now  is, 
whether  I  have  made  a  *  suflicient  pro- 
vision for  my  household.  I  should  have 
roughly  guessed  that  ten  beeves  would 
feed  as  many  million  people,  it  has  such 
a  stupendous  sound ;  but  General  Saxton 
predicts  a  small  social  party  of  five  thou- 
sand, and  we  fear  that  meat  will  run 
short,  unless  they  prefer  bone.  One  of 
the  cattle  is  so  small,  we  are  hoping  it 
may  turn  out  veal. 

For  drink,  we  aim  at  the  simple  lux- 
ury of  molasses-and-water,  a  barrel  per 
company,  ten  in  all.  Liberal  housekeep- 
ers may  like  to  know  that  for  a  barrel  of 
water  we  allow  three  gallons  of  molasses, 
half  a  pound  of  ginger,  and  a  quart  of 
vinegar,  —  this  last  being  a  new  ingre- 
dient for  my  untutored  palate,  though 
all  the  rest  are  amazed  at  my  igno- 
rance. Hard  bread,  with  more  molasses, 
and  a  dessert  of  tobacco,  complete  the 
festive  repast,  destined  to  cheer,  but  not 
inebriate. 

On  this  last  point,  of  inebriation,  this 
is  certainly  a  wonderful  camp.  For  us, 
it  is  absolutely  omitted  from  the  list  of 
vices.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  glass  of 
liquor  in  the  camp,  nor  of  any  eifort  either 
to  bring  it  in  or  to  keep  it  out.  A  total 
absence  of  the  circulating-medium  might 
explain  the  abstinence,  —  not  that  it 
seems  to  have  that  effect  with  white  sol- 
diers, —  but  it  would  not  explain  the  si- 
lence. The  craving  for  tobacco  is  con- 
stant and  not  to  be  allayed,  like  that  of 
a  mother  for  her  children  ;  but  I  have 
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never  heard  whiskey  even  wished  for, 
save  on  Christmas  Day,  and  then  only 
by  one  man,  and  he  spoke  with  a  hope- 
less ideal  sighing,  as  one  alludes  to  the 
Golden  Age.  I  am  amazed  at  this  total 
omission  of  the  most  inconvenient  of  all 
camp-appetites.  It  certainly  is  not  the 
result  of  exhortation,  for  there  has  been 
no  occasion  for  any,  and  even  the  pledge 
would  scarcely  seem  efficacious  where 
hardly  anybody  can  write. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  great  visible 
eagerness  for  to-morrow's  .festival  :  it  is 
not  their  way  to  be  very  jubilant  over 
anything  this  side  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
They  know  also  that  those  in  this  De- 
partment are  nominally  free  already,  and 
that  the  practical  freedom  has  to  be  main- 
tained, in  any  event,  by  military  success. 
But  they  will  enjoy  it  greatly,  and  we 
shall  have  a  multitude  of  people. 


January  1,  1863  (evening). 

A  happy  New- Year  to  civilized  peo- 
ple,— mere  white  folks.  Our  festival  has 
come  and  gone,  with  perfect  success,  and 
our  good  General  has  been  altogether 
satisfied.  Last  night  the  great  fires  were 
kept  smouldering  in  the  pits,  and  the 
beeves  were  cooked  more  or  less,  chiefly 
more,  —  during  which  time  they  had  to 
be  carefully  watched,  and  the  great  spits 
tui'ned  by  main  force.  Happy  were  the 
merry  fellows  who  were  permitted  to  sit 
up  all  night,  and  watch  the  glimmering 
flames  that  threw  a  thousand  fantastic 
shadows  among  the  great  gnarled  oaks. 
And  such  a  chattering  as  I  was  sure  to 
hear,  whenever  I  awoke,  that  night ! 

My  first  greeting  to-day  was  from  one 
of  the  most  stylish  sergeants,  who  ap- 
proached me  with  the  following  little 
speech,  evidently  the  result  of  some  elab- 
oration :  — 

"  I  tink  myself  happy,  dis  New-Year's 
Day,  for  salute  my  own  Gunnel.  Dis 
day  las'  year  I  was  servant  to  a  Gunnel 
ob  Secesh  ;  but  now  I  hab  de  privilege 
for  salute  my  own  Gunnel." 

That  officer,  with  the  utmost  sincerity, 
reciprocated  the  sentiment. 


About  ten  o'clock  the  people  began  to 
collect  by  land,  and  also  by  water,  —  in 
steamers  sent  by  General  Saxton  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  from  that  time  all  the  av- 
enues of  approach  were  thronged.  The 
multitude  were  chiefly  colored  women, 
with  gay  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  men,  with  that  pecu- 
liarly respectable  look  which  these  peo- 
ple always  have  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
There  were  many  white  visitors  also,  — 
ladles  on  horseback  and  in  carriages,  su- 
perintendents and  teachers,  officers  and 
cavalry-men.  Our  companies  were  march- 
ed to  the  neighborhood  of  the  platform, 
and  allowed  to  sit  or  stand,  as  at  the 
Sunday  services  ;  the  platform  was  oc- 
cupied by  ladies  and  dignitaries,  and  by 
the  band  of  the  Eighth  Maine,  which 
kindly  volunteered  for  the  occasion  ;  the 
colored  people  filled  up  all  the  vacant 
openings  In  the  beautiful  grove  around, 
and  there  was  a  cordon  of  mounted  visit- 
ors beyond.  Above,  the  great  live-oak 
branches  and  their  trailing  moss ;  be- 
yond the  people,  a  glimpse  of  the  blue 
river. 

The  services  began  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock,  with  prayer  by  our  chaplain,  Mr. 
Fowler,  who  is  always,  on  such  occasions, 
simple,  reverential,  and  impressive.  Then 
the  President's  Proclamation  was  read 
'by  Dr.  W.  H.  Brisbane,  a  thing  infinitely 
appropriate,  a  South-Carolinian  address- 
ing South-Carolinians ;  for  he  was  reared 
among  these  very  islands,  and  here  long 
since  emancipated  his  own  slaves.  Then 
the  colors  were  presented  to  us  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  French,  a  chaplain  who  brought 
them  fi'om  the  donors  in  New  York.  All 
this  was  according  to  the  programme. 
Then  followed  an  incident  so  simple, 
so  touching,  so  utterly  unexpected  and 
startling,  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  it 
on  recalling,  though  it  gave  the  key-note 
to  the  whole  day.  The  very  moment  the 
speaker  had  ceased,  and  just  as  I  took 
and  waved  the  flag,  which  now  for  the 
first  time  meant  anything  to  these  poor 
people,  there  suddenly  arose,  close  be- 
side the  platform,  a  strong  male  voice, 
(but  rather  cracked  and  elderly,)  in- 
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to  ■which  two  women's  voices  instantly 
blended,  singing,  as  if  by  an  impulse  that 
could  no  more  be  repressed  than  the 
morning  note  of  the  song-sparrow, — 

"  M3'  Country,  't  is  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
Of  thee  I  sing !  " 

People  looked  at  each  other,  and  then 
at  us  on  the  platform,  to  see  whence  came 
this  interruption,  not  set  down  in  the 
bills.  Firmly  and  irrepressibly  the  qua- 
vering voices  sang  on,  verse  after  verse  ; 
others  of  the  colored  people  joined  in  ; 
some  whites  on  the  platform  began,  but 
I  motioned  them  to  silence.  I  never  saw 
anything  so  electric  ;  it  made  all  other 
words  cheap  ;  it  seemed  the  choked  voice 
of  a  race  at  last  unloosed.  Nothing 
could  be  more  wonderfully  unconscious  ; 
art  could  not  have  dreamed  of  a  tribute 
to  the  day  of  jubilee  that  should  be  so 
affecting ;  history  will  not  believe  it ;  and 
when  I  came  to  speak  of  it,  after  it  was 
ended,  tears  were  everywhere.  If  you 
could  have  heard  hoAv  quaint  and  inno- 
cent it  was  !  Old  Tiff  and  his  children 
might  have  sung  it ;  and  close  before  me 
was  a  little  slave-boy,  almost  white,  who 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  pai'ty,  and  even 
he  must  join  in.  Just  think  of  it !  —  the 
first  day  they  had  ever  had  a  country, 
the  first  flag  they  had  ever  seen  which 
promised  anything  to  their  people,  and 
here,  while  mere  spectators  stood  in  si- 
lence, waiting  for  my  stupid  words,  these 
simple  souls  burst  out  in  their  lay,  as  if 
they  were  by  their  own  hearths  at  home  ! 
When  they  stopped,  there  was  nothing 


to  do  for  it  but  to  speak,  and  I  went  on  ; 
but  the  life  of  the  whole  day  was  in  those 
unknown  people's  song. 

Receiving  the  flags,  I  gave  them  into 
the  hands  of  two  fine-looking  men,  jet- 
black,  as  color  -  guard,  and  they  also 
spoke,  and  very  effectively,  —  Sergeant 
Prince  Rivers  and  Corporal  Robert  Sut- 
ton. The  regiment  sang  "  Marching 
Along,"  and  then  General  Saxton  spoke, 
in  his  own  simple,  manly  way,  and  Mrs. 
Frances  D.  Gage  spoke  very  sensibly  to 
the  women,  ^nd  Judge  Stickney,  from 
Florida,  added  something ;  then  some 
gentlemen  sang  an  ode,  and  the  regi- 
ment the  John  Brown  song,  and  then 
they  went  to  their  beef  and  molasses. 
Everything  was  very  orderly,  and  they 
seemed  to  have  a  very  gay  time.  Most 
of  the  visitors  had  far  to  go,  and  so  dis- 
persed before  dress-parade,  though  the 
band  stayed  to  enliven  it.  In  the  evening 
we  had  letters  from  home,  and  General 
Saxton  had  a  reception  at  his  house, 
fi'om  which  I  excused  myself ;  and  so 
ended  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
happy  gatherings  I  ever  knew.  The  day 
was  perfect,  and  there  was  nothing  but 
success. 

I  forgot  to  say,  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
services,  it  was  announced  that  General 
Fremont  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief, — an  annoimcement  which  was  re- 
ceived with  immense  cheering,  as  would 
have  been  almost  anything  else,  I  verily 
believe,  at  that  moment  of  high-tide.  It 
was  shouted  across  by  the  pickets  above, 
— a  way  in  which  we  often  receive  news,- 
but  not  always  trustworthy. 
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I  CAME  to  America  to  see  and  hear^ 
not  to  lecture.  But  when  I  was  invit- 
ed by  the  Boston  "  Fraternity "  to  lec- 
ture in  their  course,  and  permitted  to 
take  the  relations  between  England  and 
America  as  my  subject,  I  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  decline  the  invitation.  Eng- 
land is  my  country.  To  America,  though 
an  alien  by  birth,  I  am,  as  an  English 
Liberal,  no  .  alien  in  heart.  I  deeply 
share  the  desire  of  all  my  political  friends 
in  England  and  of  the  leaders  of  my 
party  to  banish  ill-feeling  and  promote 
good -will  between  the  two  kindred  na- 
tions. My  heart  would  be  cold,  if  that 
desire  were  not  increased  by  the  wel- 
come which  I  have  met  with  here.  More 
than  once,  when  called  upon  to  speak, 
(a  task  little  suited  to  my  habits  and 
powers,)  I  have  tried  to  make  it  under- 
stood that  the  feelings  of  England  as  a 
nation  towards  you  in  your  great  strug- 
gle had  not  been  truly  represented  by  a 
portion  of  our  press.  Some  of  my  pres- 
ent hearers  may,  perhaps,  have  seen  very 
imperfect  reports  of  those  speeches.  I 
hope  to  say  Avhat  I  have  to  say  with  a 
little  more  clearness  now. 

There  wa,s  between  England  and  Amer- 
ica the  memory  of  ancient  quarrels, 
which  your  national  pride  did  not  suffer 
to  sleep,  and  which  sometimes  galled  a 
haughty  nation  little  patient  of  defeat. 
In  more  recent  times  there  had  been  a 
number  of  disputes,  the  more  angry  be- 
cause they  were  between  brethren.  There 
had  been  disputes  about  boundaries,  in 
which  England  believed  herself  to  have 
been  overreached  by  your  negotiators,  or, 
what  was  still  more  irritating,  to  have 
been  overborne  because  her  main  power 
was  not  here.  There  had  been  disputes 
about  the  Right  of  Search,  in  which  we 
had  to  taste  the  bitterness,  now  not  un- 
known to  you,  of  those  whose  sincerity 
in  a  good  cause  is  doubted,  when,  in  fact, 
they  are  perfectly  sincere.  You  had 
alarmed  and  exasperated  us  by  your  Os- 
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tend  manifesto  and  your  scheme  for  the 


annexation  of  Cuba.  In  these  discus- 
sions some  of  your  statesmen  had  shown 
towards  us  the  spirit  which  Slavery  does 
not  fail  to  engender  in  the  domestic  ty- 
rant; while,  perhaps,  some  of  our  states- 
men had  been  too  ready  to  presume  bad 
intentions  and  anticipate  wrong.  In  our 
war  with  Russia  your  sympathies  had 
been,  as  we  supposed,  strongly  on  the 
Russian  side  ;  and  we— even  those  among 
us  who  least  approved  the  war  —  had 
been  scandalized  at  seeing  the  American 
Republic  in  the  arms  of  a  despotism 
which  had  just  crushed  Plungary,  and 
which  stood  aA'owed  as  the  arch-enemy 
of  liberty  in  Europe.  In  the  course  of 
that  war  an  English  envoy  committed 
a  fault  by  being  privy  to  recruiting  in 
your  territories.  The  fault  was  acknowl- 
edged ;  but  the  matter  was  pressed  by 
your  Government  in  a  temper  which  we 
thought  showed  a  desire  to  humiliate,  and 
a  want  of  that  readiness  to  accept  sat- 
isfaction, when  frankly  tendered,  which 
renders  the  reparation  of  an  uninten- 
tional offence  easy  and  painless  between 
men  of  honor.  These  wounds  had  been 
inflamed  by  the  unfriendly  criticism  of 
English  writers,  who  visited  a  new  coun- 
try without  the  spirit  of  philosophic  in- 
quiry, and  who  in  collecting  materials 
for  the  amusement  of  their  countrymen 
sometimes  showed  themselves  a  little 
wanting  in  regard  for  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, as  well  as  in  penetration  and  in 
largeness  of  view. 

Yet  beneath  this  outward  estrange- 
ment there  lay  in  the  heart  of  England 
at  least  a  deeper  feeling,  an  appeal  to 
which  was  never  imwelcome,  even  in 
quarters  where  the  love  of  American  in- 
stitutions least  prevailed.  I  will  venture 
to  repeat  some  words  from  a  lecture 
addressed  a  short  time  before  this  war 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  at 
that  time  had  among  its  students  an  Eng- 
lish Prince.     "  The   loss  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Colonies,"  said  tlie  lecturer,  speak- 
ing of  your  first  Revolution,  "  was  per- 
haps in  itself  a  gain  to  both  countries.  It 
was  a  gain,  as  it  emancipated  commerce 
and  gave  free  course  to  those  reeipi'ocal 
streams  of  wealth  which  a  restrictive  pol- 
icy had  forbidden  to  flow.  It  was  a  gain, 
as  it  put  an  end  to  an  obsolete  tutelage, 
which  tended  to  prevent  America  fi'om 
learning  betimes  to  walk  alone,  while  it 
gave  England  the  puerile  and  somewhat 
dangerous  pleasure  of  reigning  over  those 
whom  she  did  not  and  could  not  govern, 
but  whom  she  was  tempted  to  harass  and 
insult.  A  source  of  military  strength 
colonies  can  scarcely  be.  You  prevent 
them  from  forming  proper  military  es- 
tablishments of  their  own,  and  you  drag 
them  into  your  quarrels  at  the  price  of 
undertaking  their  defence.  The  inau- 
guration of  free  trade  was  in  fact  the 
renunciation  of  the  only  solid  object  for 
which  our  ancestors  clung  to  an  invidious 
and  perilous  supremacy,  and  exposed  the 
heart  of  England  by  scattering  her  fleet 
and  armies  over  the  globe.  It  was  not 
the  loss  of  the  Colonies,  but  the  quarrel, 
that  was  one  of  the  greatest,  perhaps  the 
greatest  disaster  that  ever  befell  the 
English  race.  Who  would  not  give  up 
Blenheim  and  Waterloo,  if  only  the  two 
Englands  could  have  parted  from  each 
other  in  kindness  and  in  peace, —  if  our 
statesmen  could  have  had  the  wisdom  to 
say  to  the  Americans  generously  and  at 
the  right  season,  '  You  are  Englishmen, 
like  ourselves ;  be,  for  your  own  happi- 
ness and  for  our  honor,  like  ourselves,  a 
nation'?  But  English  statesmen,  with 
all  their  greatness,  have  seldom  known 
how  to  anticipate  necessity ;  too  often  the 
sentence  of  history  on  their  policy  has 
been,  that  it  was  wise,  just,  and  gener- 
ous, but  too  late.  Too  often  have  they 
waited  for  the  teaching  of  disaster.  Time 
will  heal  this,  like  other  wounds.  In  sign- 
ing away  his  own  empire,  George  III. 
did  not  sign  away  the  empire  of  English 
liberty,  of  English  law,  of  English  liter- 
ature, of  English  religion,  of  English 
blood,  or  of  the  English  tongue.  But 
though  the  wound  will  heal, — and  that  it 


may  heal  ought  to  be  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  whole  English  name, — history  can 
never  cancel  the  fatal  page  which  robs 
England  of  half  the  glory  and  half  the 
happiness  of  being  the  mother  of  a  great 
nation."  Such,  I  say,  was  the  language 
addressed  to  Oxford  in  the  full  confidence 
that  it  would  be  well  received. 

And  now  all  these  clouds  seemed  to 
have  fairly  passed  away.  Your  recep- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir  and 
representative  of  George  III.,  was  a  per- 
fect pledge  of  reconciliation.  It  showed 
that  beneath  a  surface  of  estrangement 
there  still  remained  the  strong  tie  of 
blood.  Englishmen  who  loved  the  New 
England  as  well  as  the  Old  were  for  the 
moment  happy  in  the  belief  that  the  two 
were  one  again.  And,  believe  me,  joy 
at  this  complete  renewal  of  our  amity 
was  very  deeply  and  widely  felt  in  Eng- 
land. It  spread  far  even  among  the  class- 
es which  have  shown  the  greatest  want 
of  sympathy  for  j'ou  in  the  present  war. 

Eugland  has  diplomatic  connections — 
she  has  sometimes  diplomatic  intrigues — 
with  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  For  a 
real  alliance  she  must  look  here.  Strong 
as  is  the  element  of  aristocracy  in  her 
Government,  there  is  that  in  her,  never- 
theless, which  makes  her  cordial  under- 
standings with  military  despotisms  little 
better  than  smothered  hate.  With  you 
she  may  have  a  league  of  the  heart.  We 
are  united  by  blood.  We  are  united  by 
a  common  allegiance  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  You  may  think  that  English 
freedom  falls  far  short  of  yours.  You 
will  allow  that  it  goes  beyond  any  yet 
attained  by  the  great  European  nations, 
and  that  to  those  nations  it  has  been  and 
still  is  a  light  of  hope.  I  see  it  treated 
with  contempt  here.  It  is  not  treated 
with  contempt  by  Garibaldi.  It  is  not 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  exiles 
from  French  despotism,  who  are  proud 
to  learn  the  English  tongue,  and  who 
find  in  our  land,  as  they  think,  the 
great  asylum  of  the  free.  Let  England 
and  America  quarrel.  Let  your  weight 
be  cast  into  the  scale  against  us,  when 
we  struggle   with  the   great  conspiracy 
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of  absolutist  powers  around  us,  and  the 
hope  of  freedom  In  Europe  would  be  al- 
most quenched.  Hampden  and  Wash- 
ington in  arms  against  each  other  !  What 
could  the  Powers  of  Evil  desire  more  ? 
When  Americans  talk  lightly  of  a  war 
with  England,  one  desires  to  ask  them 
what  they  believe  the  effects  of  such 
a  war  would  be  on  their  own  country. 
How  many  more  American  wives  do 
they  wish  to  make  widows  ?  How  many 
more  American  children  do  they  wish  to 
make  orphans  ?  Do  they  deem  it  wise 
to  put  a  still  greater  strain  on  the  al- 
ready groaning  timbers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  Do  they  think  that  the  suspension 
of  trade  and  emigration,  with  the  price 
of  labor  rising  and  the  harvests  of  Illi- 
nois excluded  from  their  market,  would 
help  you  to  cope  with  the  financial  diffi- 
culties which  fill  with  anxiety  every  re- 
flecting mind  ?  .  Do  they  think  that  four 
more  years  of  war  -  government  would 
render  easy  the  tremendous  work  of  re- 
construction ?  But  the  interests  of  the 
great  community  of  nations  are  above 
the  private  interests  of  America  or  of 
England.  If  war  were  to  break  out  be- 
tween us,  what  would  become  of  Italy, 
abandoned  without  help  to  her  Austrian 
enemy  and  her  sinister  protector?  What 
would  become  of  the  last  hopes  of  lib- 
erty in  France  ?  What  would  become 
of  the  world  ? 

English  liberties,  imperfect  as  they  may 
be, —  and  as  an  English  Liberal  of  course 
thinks  they  are,  —  are  the  source  from 
which  your  liberties  have  flowed,  though 
the  river  may  be  more  abundant  than  the 
spring.  Being  in  America,  I  am  in  Eng- 
land,—  not  only  because  American  hos- 
pitality makes  me  feel  that  I  am  still  in 
my  own  country,  but  because  our  insti- 
tutions are  fundamentally  the  same.  The 
great  foundations  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, legislative  assemblies,  parlia- 
mentary representation,  personal  liberty, 
self- taxation,  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
allegiance  to  the  law  as  a  power  above  in- 
dividual will,  —  all  these  were  establish- 
ed, not  without  memorable  efforts  and 
memorable  sufferings,  in  the  land  from 


which  the  fathers  of  your  republic  came. 
You  are  living  under  the  Great  Charter, 
the  Petition  of  Right,  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act,  the  Libel  Act.  Perhaps  you 
have  not  even  yet  taken  from  us  all 
that,  if  a  kindly  feeling  continues  be- 
tween us,  you  may  find  it  desirable  to 
take.  England  by  her  eight  centuries  of 
constitutional  progress  has  done  a  great 
work  for  you,  and  the  two  nations  may 
yet  have  a  great  work  to  do  together  for 
themselves  and  for  the  world.  A  student 
of  history,  knowing  how  the  race  has 
struggled  and  stumbled  onwards  through 
the  ages  until  now,  cannot  believe  in  the 
finality  and  perfection  of  any  set  of  in- 
stitutions, not  even  of  yours.  This  vast 
electioneering  apparatus,  with  its  strange 
machinery  and  discordant  sounds,  in  the 
midst  of  which  I  find  myself, —  it  may  be, 
and  I  firmly  believe  it  is,  better  for  Its 
purpose  than  an}thing  that  has  gone 
before  it ;  but  Is  it  the  crowning  effort 
of  mankind  ?  If  our  creed — the  Liberal 
creed  —  be  true,  American  institutions 
are  a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  Old 
AVorld ;  but  they  are  not  a  miraculous 
leap  into  a  political  millennium.  They 
are  a  momentous  portion  of  that  contin- 
ual onward  effort  of  humanity  which  it  is 
the  highest  duty  of  history  to  trace  ;  but 
they  are  not  its  final  consummation.  Mod- 
el Republic  !  How  many  of  these  models 
has  the  course  of  ages  seen  broken  and 
flung  disdainfully  aside  !  You  have  been 
able  to  do  great  things  for  the  world  be- 
cause your  forefathers  did  great  things 
for  you.  1'he  generation  will  come 
which  in  its  turn  will  inherit  the  fruits 
of  your  efforts,  add  to  them  a  little  of  its 
own,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  Its  self-  es- 
teem repay  you  with  Ingratitude.  The 
time  will  come  when  the  memory  of  the 
Model  Republicans  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  nar)jDw  Parha- 
mentary  Reformers  of  England,  will  ap- 
peal to  history,  not  in  vain,  to  rescue  it 
from  the  injustice  of  posterity,  and  ex- 
tend to  it  the  charities  of  the  past. 

New-comers  among  the  nations,  you 
desire,  like  the  rest,  to  have  a  history. 
You  seek  It  in  Indian  annals,  you  seek  it 
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chained  two  and  two,  the  last  slave-cof- 
fle  that  shall  ever  tread  the  streets  of 
Richmond,  were  hurried  to  the  Danville 
Depot.  Slavery  being  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Confederacy,  it  was.  fitting  that 
this  gang,  keeping  step  to  the  music  of 
their  clanking  chains,  should  accompany 
Jeff  Davis's  secretaries,  Benjamin  and 
Trenholm,  and  the  Reverend  Messrs. 
Hoge  and  Duncan,  in  their  flight.  The 
whole  Rebel  Government  was  on  the 
move,  and  all  Richmond  desired  to  be. 
No  thoughts  of  taking  Washington  now, 
or  of  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy  flaunt- 
ing in  the  breeze  over  the  old  Capitol ! 
Hundreds  of  officials  were  at  the  depot, 
to  get  away  from  the  doomed  city.  Pub- 
lic documents,  the  archives  of  the  Con- 
federacy, were  hastily  gathered  up,  tum- 
bled into  boxes  and  barrels,  and  taken 
to  the  trains,  or  carried  into  the  streets 
and  set  on  fire.  Coaches,  carriages,  wag- 
ons, carts,  wheelbarrows,  everything  in 
the  shape  of  a  vehicle  was  brought  into 
use.  There  was  a  jumble  of  boxes, 
chests,  trunks,  valises,  carpet-bags,  —  a 
crowd  of  excited  men  sweating  as  they 
never  sweat  before,  —  women  with  dis- 
hevelled hair,  unmindful  of  their  ward- 
robes, wringing  their  hands,  —  children 
crying  in  the  crowd,  —  sentinels  guard- 
ing each  entrance  to  the  train,  push- 
ing back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
the  panic-stricken  multitude,'  giving 
precedence  to  Davis  and  the  high  offi- 
cials, and  informing  Mr.  Lumpkin  that 
his  niggers  could  not  be  taken.  Oh, 
what  a  loss  was  there  !  It  would  have 
been  fifty  thousand  dollars  out  of  some- 
body's pocket  in  1861,  but  millions  now 
of  Confederate  promises  to  pay,  which 
the  hurrying  multitude  and  that  coffied 
gang  were  treading  under  foot,  —  liter- 
ally trampling  the  bonds  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  in  the  mire, 
as  they  marched  to  the  station  ;  for  the 
streets  were  as  thickly  strown  with  four 
per  cents,  six  per  cents,  eight  per  cents, 
as  the  forest  with  last  year's  leaves. 

"  The  faith  of  the  Confederate  States 
is  pledged  to  provide  and  establish 
sufficient  revenues  for  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  interest,  and  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  principal,"  read  the  bonds  ; 


but  there  was  a  sudden  eclipse  of  faith, 
and  not  merely  an  eclipse,  but  a  col- 
lapse, a  shrivelling  up,  like  a  parched 
scroll,  of  the  entire  Confederacy,  which, 
like  its  bonds,  notes,  and  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  was  old  rags  ! 

In  the  Sabbath  evening  twilight,  the 
trains,  with  the  fugitive  Government, 
its  stolen  bullion,  and  its  Doctors  of 
Divinity  on  board,  moved  out  from  the 
city. 

At  the  same  hour,  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  William  Smith,  and  the  As- 
sembl}',  were  embarked  in  a  canal-boat, 
on  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Ca- 
nal, moving  for  Lynchburg.  On  all  the 
roads  were  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  carriages  of  every  description,  with 
multitudes  on  horseback  and  on  foot, 
fleeing  from  the  Rebel  capital.  Men 
who  could  not  get  away  were  secretly 
at  work,  during  those  night-hours,  bury- 
ing plate  and  money  in  gardens  ;  ladies 
secreted  their  jewels,  barred  and  bolt- 
ed their  doors,  and  passed  a  sleepless 
night,  fearful  of  the  morrow,  which  would 
bring  the  hated,  despised,  Vandal  horde 
of  Yankee  ruffians  :  for  such  were  the 
epithets  which  they  had  persistently 
apphed  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Union 
throughout  the  war. 

But  before  the  entrance  of  the  Union 
army  they  had  an  experience  from  their 
friends.  Following  the  example  of  the 
Government,  which  had  robbed  the 
banks,  the  soldiers  pillaged  the  city, 
breaking  open  stores,  and  helping  them- 
selves to  whatever  suited  their  con- 
venience and  taste,  of  clothing,  fancy 
goods,  eatables,  and  drinkables. 

But  the  Government  itself  was  not 
quite  through  with  its  operations  in 
Richmond.  The  Secretary  of  War,  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  with  General  Ewell,  re- 
mained till  dayhght  on  Monday  morn- 
ing to  clear  up  things,— not  to  burn  pub- 
lic archives  in  order  to  destroy  evidence 
of  Confederate  villany,  but  to  commit 
more  crime,  so  deep,  damning,  that  the 
stanchest  friends  of  the  Confederacy  re- 
coil with  horror  from  the  act. 

To  prevent  the  United  States  from 
obtaining  possession  of  a  few  thousand 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  a  thousand  houses 
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were  destroyed  by  fire,  the  heart  of  the 
city  was  eaten  out, —  all  of  the  business 
portions,  all  the  banks  and  insurance- 
offices,  half  of  the  newspapers,  mills, 
depots,  bridges,  foundries,  workshops, 
dwellings,  churches,  thirty  squares  in 
all,  swept  clean  by  the  devouring  flames. 
It  was  the  work  of  the  Confederate 
Government.  And  not  only  this,  but 
human  life  was  remorselessly  sacrificed. 

In  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  on  the 
Mechanicsville  road,  was  the  alms- 
house, filled  with  the  lame,  the  blind,  the 
halt,  the  bedridden,  the  sick,  and  the 
poor.  Ten  rods  distant  was  a  maga- 
zine containing  fifteen  or  twenty  kegs 
of  powder,  of  little  value  to  a  victori- 
ous army  with  full  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition. They  could  have  been  rolled 
into  the  creek  near  at  hand ;  but  the 
order  of  Jeff  Davis  was  to  blow  up  the 
magazines,  and  the  order  must  be  exe- 
cuted. 

"  We  give  you  fifteen  minutes  to  get 
out  of  the  way,"  was  the  sole  notice 
to  that  crowd  of  helpless  creatures  ly- 
ing in  their  cots,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Men  and  women  begged 
for  mercy.  In  vain  their  cries.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  the  matter  was  in- 
exorable. Clotheless  and  shoeless,  the 
inmates  of  the  almshouse  ran  in  terror 
from  the  spot  to  seek  shelter  in  the  ra- 
vines. But  there  were  those  who  could 
not  run,  who,  while  the  train  was  lay- 
ing, rent  the  air  with  shrieks  of  ter- 
ror. The  train  was  fired  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  allotted  time.  The  whole 
side  of  the  house  went  in  with  a  crash, 
as  if  it  were  no  more  than  pasteboard. 
Windows  flew  into  minutest  particles. 
Bricks,  stones,  timbers,  beams,  and 
boards  went  whirling  through  the  air. 
Trees  were  wrenched  off  as  though  a 
giant  had  twisted  them  into  withes.  The 
city  rocked  as  if  upheaved  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  dozen  poor  wretches  re- 
maining in  the  almshouse  were  torn  to 
pieces.  Their  bodies  were  but  black- 
ened masses  of  flesh,  when  the  fugi- 
tives who  had  sought  shelter  in  the 
fields  returned  to  the  shattered  ruins. 
How  stirring  the  events  of  that  morn- 
ing !     Lee  retreating,  Grant  pursuing  ; 
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Davis  a  fugitive ;  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  of  Virginia  seeking  safety 
in  a  canal  -  boat ;  Doctors  of  Divinity 
fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come ;  the 
troops  of  the  Union  marching  up  the 
streets  ;  the  old  flag  waving  over  the 
Capitol ;  Rebel  iron-clads  blowing  up  ; 
Richmond  in  flames ;  the  fiery  billows 
rolling  on  from  house  to  house,  from 
block  to  block,  from  square  to  square, 
unopposed  in  their  progress  by  the  pan- 
ic-stricken, stupefied,  bewildered  crowd  ; 
and  the  Northern  Vandals  laying  aside 
their  arms,  manning  the  engines,  put- 
ting out  the  fire,  and  saving  the  city 
from  total  destruction !  Through  the 
terrible  day,  all  through  the  succeeding 
night,  the  smoke  of  its  torment  went  up 
to  heaven.  Strange,  weird,  the  scenes 
of  that  Monday  night,  —  the  glimmering 
flames,  the  clouds  of  smoke  hanging 
like  a  funeral  pall  above  the  ruins,  the 
crowd  of  woe-begone,  houseless,  home- 
less creatures  wandering  through  the 
streets :  — 

"  Such  resting  found  the  soles  of  unblest  feet ! " 


VISIT   OF   PRESIDENT   LINCOLN. 

Among  the  memorable  events  of  the 
week  was  the  visit  of  President  Lin- 
coln to  the  city  of  Richmond.  He  had 
been  tarrying  at  City  Point,  holding 
daily  consultations  with  General  Grant, 
visiting  the  army  and  the  iron  -  clads 
at  Aiken's  Landing,  —  thus  avoiding  the 
swarm  of  place-hunters  that  darkened 
the  doors  of  the  executive  mansion. 

On  Tuesday  noon  a  tug-boat  belong- 
ing to  the  navy  was  seen  steaming  up 
the  James,  regardless  of  torpedoes  and 
obstructions.  A  mile  below  the  city, 
where  the  water  becomes  shoal.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  accompanied  by  Admiral 
Porter,  Captain  Adams  of  the  navy. 
Captain  Penrose  of  the  army,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Clemmens  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
put  off  from  the  tug  in  a  launch  manned 
by  twelve  sailors,  whose  long,  steady 
oar-strokes  quickly  carried  the  party 
to  the  landing-place,  —  a  square  above 
Libby  Prison. 

There  was  no  committee  of  reception, 
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time,  let  me  repeat,  Eugland  counts 
Washington  among  her  heroes. 

And  now  as  to  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land towards  you  in  this  civil  war.  It  is 
of  want  of  sympathy,  if  of  anything,  on 
our  pai-t,  not  of  want  of  interest,  that  you 
have  a  right  to  complain.  Never,  within 
my  memory,  have  the  hearts  of  English- 
men been  so  deeply  moved  by  any  foreign 
struggle  as  by  this  civil  war,  —  not  even, 
if  I  recollect  aright,  by  the  great  Europe- 
an earthquake  of  1848.  I  doubt  whether 
they  were  more  moved  by  the  Indian  mu- 
tiny or  by  our  war  with  Russia.  It  seem- 
ed that  history  had  brought  round  again 
the  great  crisis  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
"when  all  England  throbbed  with  the 
mortal  struggle  waged  between  the  pow- 
ers of  Liberty  and  Slavery  on  their  Ger- 
man battle  -  field ;  for  expectation  can 
scarcely  have  been  more  intense  when 
Gustavus  and  Tilly  were  approaching 
each  other  at  Leipsic  than  it  was  when 
Meade  and  Lee  wei'e  approaching  each 
other  at  Gettysburg.  Severed  from  us 
by  the  Atlantic,  while  other  nations  are 
at  our  door,  you  are  still  nearer  to  us 
than  all  the  world  beside. 

It  is  of  want  of  sympathy,  not  of  want 
of  interest,  that  you  have  to  complain. 
And  the  sympathy  which  has  been  with- 
held is  not  that  of  the  whole  nation,  but 
that  of  certain  classes,  chiefly  of  the  class 
against  whose  political  interest  you  are 
fighting,  and  to  whom  your  victory  brings 
eventual  defeat.  The  real  origin  of  your 
nation  is  the  key  to  the  present  relations 
between  you  and  the  different  parties  in 
England.  This  is  the  old  battle  waged 
again  on  a  new  field.  We  will  not  talk 
too  much  of  Puritans  and  Cavaliers. 
The  soldiers  of  the  Union  are  not  Pu- 
ritans, neither  are  the  planters  Cava- 
liers. But  the  present  civil  war  is  a  vast 
episode  in  the  same  irrepressible  conflict 
between  Aristocracy  and  Democracy ;  and 
the  heirs  of  the  Cavalier  in  England  sym- 
pathize with  your  enemies,  the  heirs  of 
the  Puritan  with  you. 

The  feeling  of  our  aristocracy,  as  of 
all  aristocracies,  is  against  you.  It  does 
not  follow,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  as  a 


body  they  would  desire  or  urge  their 
Government  to  do  you  a  wrong,  what- 
ever spirit  may  be  shown  by  a  few  of 
the  less  honorable  or  more  violent  mem- 
bers of  their  order.  With  all  their  class- 
sentiments,  they  are  Englishmen,  trained 
to  walk  in  the  paths  of  English  policy 
and  justice.  But  that  their  feelings  should 
be  against  you  is  not  strange.  You  are 
fighting,  not  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  not  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
negro,  but  for  Democracy  against* Aris- 
tocracy ;  and  this  fact  Is  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  both  parties  throughout  the 
Old  World.  As  the  champions  of  De- 
mocracy, you  may  claim,  and  you  re- 
ceive, the  sympathy  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  England  and  in  Europe  ;  that  of 
the  Aristocratic  party  you  cannot  claim. 
Y"ou  must  bear  it  calmly,  if  the  aristoc- 
racies mourn  over  your  victories  and  tri- 
umph over  your  defeats.  Do  the  friends 
of  Democracy  conceal  their  joy  when  a 
de^otlsm  or  an  oligarchy  bites  the  dust  ? 
The  members  of  our  aristocracy  bear 
you  no  personal  hatred.  An  American 
going  among  them  even  now  meets  with 
nothing  but  personal  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness. Under  ordinary  circumstances  they 
are  not  indifferent  to  your  good-wIO,  nor 
unconscious  of  the  tie  of  blood.  But  to 
ask  them  entirely  to  forget  their  order 
would  be  too  much.  In  the  success  of 
a  commonwealth  founded  on  social  and 
political  equality  all  aristocracies  must 
read  their  doom.  Not  by  arms,  but  by 
example,  you  are  a  standing  menace  to 
the  existence  of  political  privilege.  And 
the  thread  of  that  existence  is  frail. 
Feudal  antiquity  holds  life  by  a  precari- 
ous tenure  amidst  the  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies of  this  modern  world.  It  has 
gone  hard  with  the  aristocracies  through- 
out Europe  of  late  years,  though  the 
French  Emperor,  as  the  head  of  the 
Reaction,  may  create  a  mock  nobility 
round  his  upstart  throne.  The  Roman' 
aristocracy  was  an  aristocracy  of  arms 
and  law.  The  feudal  aristocracy  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  an  aristocracy  of  arms 
and  in  some  measure  of  law  ;  it  served 
the  cause  of  political  progress  in  its  hour 
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and  after  its  kind ;  it  confronted  tyran- 
nical kings  when  the  people  were  as  yet 
too  weak  to  confront  them ;  it  conquer- 
ed at  Runnymede,  as  well  as  at  Hastings. 
But  the  aristocracies  of  modern  Europe 
are  aristocracies  neither  of  arms  nor  of 
law.  They  are  aristocracies  of  social 
and  political  privilege  alone.  They  owe, 
and  are  half  conscious  that  they  owe,  their 
present  existence  only  to  factitious  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature,  and  to  the  anti- 
quated terrors  of  communities  long  kept  in 
leading-strings  and  afraid  to  walk  alone. 
If  there  were  nothing  but  reason  to  dispel 
them,  these  fears  might  long  retain  their 
sway  over  European  "society.  But  the 
example  of  a  great  commonwealth  flour- 
ishing here  without  a  privileged  class, 
and  of  a  popular  sovereignty  combining 
order  with  progress,  tends,  however  re- 
motely, to  break  the  spell.  Therefore,  as 
a  class,  the  English  nobility  cannot  desire 
the  success  of  your  Republic.  Some  of 
the  order  there  are  who  have  hearts  above 
their  coronets,  as  there  are  some  kings 
who  have  hearts  above  their  crowns,  and 
who  in  this  great  crisis  of  humanity  forget 
that  they  are  noblemen,  and  remember 
that  they  are  men.  But  the  order,  as 
a  whole,  has  been  against  you,  and  has 
swayed  in  the  same  direction  all  who 
were  closely  connected  with  it  or  de- 
pendent on  it.  It  could  not  fail  to  be 
against  you,  if  it  was  for  itself  Be  char- 
itable to  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. It  is  strong,  sometimes  violent,  in 
us  all. 

In  truth,  it  is  rather  against  the  Lib- 
erals of  England  than  against  you  that 
the  feeling  of  our  aristocracy  is  direct- 
ed. Liberal  leaders  have  made  your 
name  odious  by  pointing  to  your  insti- 
tutions as  the  condemnation  of  our  own. 
They  did  this  too  indiscriminately  per- 
haps, while  in  one  respect  your  insti- 
tutions were  far  below  our  own,  inas- 
much as  you  were  a  slaveholding  na- 
tion. "  Look,"  they  were  always  say- 
ing, "at  the  Model  Republic,— behold 
its  unbroken  prosperity,  the  harmony 
of  its  people  under  the  system  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  the  lightness  of  its  taxa- 


tion,—  behold,  above  all,  Its  immunity 
from  war  ! "  All  this  is  now  turned  up- 
on us  as  a  taunt ;  but  the  taunt  implies 
rather  a  sense  of  escape  on  the  part  of 
those  who  utter  it  than  malignity,  and 
the  answer  to  it  is  victory. 

What  has  been  said  of  our  territorial 
aristocracy  may  be  said  of  our  .commer- 
cial aristocracy,  which  is  fast  blending 
with  the  territorial  Into  a  government 
of  wealth.  This  again  is  nothing  new. 
History  can  point  to  more  cases  than  one 
in  which  the  sympathies  of  rich  men  have 
been  regulated  by  their  riches.  The 
Money  Power  has  been  cold  to  your 
cause  throughout  Europe, — perhaps  even 
here.  In  all  countries  great  capitalists 
are  apt  to  desire  that  the  laborer  should 
be  docile  and  contented,  that  popular  ed- 
ucation should  not  be  can-led  dangerous- 
ly high,  that  the  right  relations  between 
capital  and  labor  should  be  maintained. 
The  bold  doctrines  of  the  slave-owner  as 
to  "free  labor  and  free  schools"  may 
not  be  accepted  in  their  full  strength ; 
yet  they  touch  a  secret  chord.  But  we 
have  friends  of  the  better  cause  among 
our  English  capitalists  as  well  as  among 
our  English  peers.  The  names  of  Mr. 
Baring  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bayley  Potter 
are  not  unknown  here.  The  course  tak- 
en by  such  men  at  this  crisis  Is  an  ear- 
nest of  the  essential  unity  of  interest  which 
underlies  all  class  -  divisions,  —  which,  in 
our  onward  progress  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  a  real  community,  will  survive 
all  class  -  distinctions,  and  terminate  the 
conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  not 
by  making  the  laborer  the  slave  of  the 
capitalist,  nor  the  capitalist  the  slave  of 
the  laborer,  but  by  establishing  between 
them  mutual  good-will,  founded  on  in- 
telligence and  justice. 

And  let  the  upper  classes  of  England 
have  their  due.  The  Lancashire  opera- 
tl^'es  have  been  upon  the  other  side ;  yet 
not  the  less  have  they  received  ready 
and  generous  help  in  their  distress  from 
all  ranks  and  orders  in  the  land. 

It  would  be  most  unworthy  of  a  stu- 
dent of  history  to  preach  vulgar  hatred 
of  an  historic  aristocracy.     The  aristoc- 
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racy  of  England  has  been  great  in  its 
hour,  probably  beneficent,  perhaps  indis- 
pensable to  the  px-ogress  of  our  nation, 
and  so  to  the  foundation  of  yours.  Do 
you  wish  for  your  revenge  upon  it  ?  The 
road  to  that  revenge  is  sure.  Succeed 
in  your  great  experiment.  Show  by 
your  example,  by  your  moderation  and 
self-control  through  this  war  and  af- 
ter its  close,  that  it  is  possible  for  com- 
munities, duly  educated,  to  govern  them- 
selves without  the  control  of  an  hereditary 
order.  The  progress  of  opinion  in  Eng- 
land will  in  time  do  the  rest.  War, 
forced  by  you  upon  the  English  nation, 
would  only  strengthen  the  worst  part  of 
the  English  aristocracy  in  the  worst  way, 
by  bringing  our  people  into  collision  with 
a  Democracy,  and  by  giving  the  ascend- 
ancj',  as  all  wars  not  carried  on  for  a 
distinct  moral  object  do,  to  military  pas- 
sions over  political  aspirations.  Our  war 
with  the  French  Republic  threw  back 
our  internal  reforms,  which  till  then  had 
been  advancing,  for  a  whole  generation. 
Even  the  pockets  of  our  land -owners 
would  not  suffer,  but  gain,  by  the  war ; 
for  their  rents  would  be  raised  by  the 
exclusion  of  your  corn,  and  the  price  of 
labor  would  be  lowered  by  the  stoppage 
of  emigration.  The  suffering  would  fall, 
as  usual,  on  the  people. 

The  gradual  effect-  of  your  example 
may  enable  European  society  finally  to 
emerge  from  feudalism,  in  a  peaceful 
way,  without  violent  revolutions.  Ev- 
ery one  who  has  studied  history  must  re- 
gard violent  revolutions  with  abhorrence. 
A  European  Liberal  ought  to  be  less  in- 
clined to  them  than  ever,  when  he  has 
seen  America,  and  received  from  the 
sight,  as  I  think  he  may,  a  complete  as- 
surance of  the  future. 

I  have  spoken  of  our  commercial  aris- 
tocracy generally.  Liverpool  demands 
a  word  by  itself.  It  is  the  stronghold  of 
the  Southern  party  in  England  :  from 
it  hostile  acts  have  proceeded,  while  from 
other  quarters  there  have  proceeded  only 
hostile  words.  There  are  in  Liverpool 
men  who  do  honor  to  the  name  of  British 
merchant ;  but  the  city  as  a  whole  is  not 


the  one  among  all  our  commercial  cities 
in  which  moral  chivalry  is  most  likely 
to  be  found.  In  Manchester,  cotton-spin- 
ning though  it  be,  there  is  much  that  is 
great, —  a  love  of  Art,  displayed  in  public 
exhibitions, —  a  keen  interest  in  great  po- 
litical and  social  questions, — literature, 

—  even  religious  thought, — something  of 
that  high  aspiring  spirit  which  made  com- 
mei'ce  noble  in  the  old  English  merchant, 
in  the  Venetian  and  the  Florentine.  In 
Liverpool  trade  reigns  supreme,  and 
its  behests,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  eagei'ly  obeyed.  And 
the  source  of  this  is  to  be  found,  per- 
haps, partly  in  the  fact  that  Liverpool 
is  an  old  centre  of  the  Slavery  interest 
in  England,  one  of  the  cities  which  have 
been  built  with  the  blood  of  the  slave. 
As  the  great  cotton  port,  it  is  closely 
connected    with  the  planters  by  trade, 

—  perhaps  also  by  many  personal  ties 
and  associations.  It  is  not  so  much  an 
English  city  as  an  offset  and  outpost  of 
the  South,  and  a  counterpart  to  the  off"- 
sets  and  outposts  of  the  South  in  some 
of  your  great  commercial  cities  here.  No 
doubt,  the  shame  of  Liverpool  Alabamas 
falls  on  England.  England  must  own 
that  she  has  produced  merchants  who 
disgrace  their  calling,  contaminated  by 
intercourse  with  the  slave-owner,  regard- 
less of  the  honor  and  interest  of  their 
country,  ready  to  plunge  two  kindred 
nations  into  a  desolating  war,  if  they  can 
only  secure  the  profits  of  their  own  trade. 
England  must  own  that  she  has  jjroduced 
such  men  ;  but  does  this  disgrace  attach 
to  her  alone  ? 

The  clergy  of  the  State  Church,  like 
the  aristocracy,  have  probably  been  as 
a  body  against  you  In  this  struggle.  In 
their  case  too,  not  hatred  of  America, 
but  the  love  of  their  own  institution,  is  the 
cause.  If  you  are  a  standing  menace  to 
aristocracies,  you  are  equally  a  standing 
menace  to  State  Churches.  A  State 
Church  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
religion  would  fall,  if  it  were  not  support- 
ed by  the  State.  On  this  ground  it  is  that 
the  European  nations  endure  the  start- 
lino-  anomalies  of  their  State  Churches, 
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—  the  interference  of  Irreligious  poli- 
ticians in  religion,  the-  worldliness  of 
ambitious  ecclesiastics,  the  denial  of  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  the  denial  of  truth. 
Therefore  it  is  that  they  will  see  the 
canker  of  doubt  slowly  eating  into  faith 
beneath  the  outward  uniformity  of  a  po- 
litical Church,  rather  than  risk  a  change, 
which,  as  they  are  taught  to  believe, 
would  bring  faith  to  a  sudden  end.  But 
the  success  of  the  voluntary  system  here 
is  overthrowing  this  assumption.  Shall  I 
believe  that  Christianity  deprived  of 
State  support  must  fall,  when  I  see  it 
without  State  support  not  only  standing, 
but  advancing  with  the  settler  into  the 
remotest  West  ?  Will  the  laity  of  Eu- 
rope long  remain  under  their  illusion  in 
face  of  this  great  fact  ?  Already  the 
State  Churches  of  Europe  are  placed 
in  imminent  peril  by  the  controversies 
which,  since  religious  life  has  reawaken- 
ed among  us,  rend  them  from  within, 
and  by  their  manifest  inability  to  satis- 
fy the  craving  of  society  for  new  assur- 
ance of  its  faith.  I  cannot  much  blame 
the  High  -  Church  bishop  who  goes  to 
Lord  Palmerston  to  ask  for  intervention 
in  company  with  Lord  Clanricarde  and 
Mr.  Spence.  You  express  surprise  that 
the  son  of  Wilberforce  is  not  with  you ; 
but  Wilberforce  was  not,  like  his  son,  a 
bishop  of  the  State  Church.  Never  in 
the  whole  course  of  history  has  the  old 
order  of  things  yielded  without  a  mur- 
mur to  the  new.  You  share  the  fate  of 
all  innovators  :  your  innovations  are  not 
received  with  favor  by  the  powers  which 
they  threaten  ultimately  to  sweep  away. 
To  come  from  our  aristocracy  and 
landed  gentry  to  our  middle  class.  We 
subdivide  the  middle  class  into  upper 
and  lower.  The  upper  middle  class,  com- 
prising the  wealthier  tradesmen,  forms  a 
sort  of  minor  aristocracy  in  itself,  with 
a  good  deal  of  aristocratic  feeling  to- 
wards those  beneath  it.  It  is  not  well 
educated,  for  it  will  not  go  to  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  it  has  few  good  private 
schools  of  its  own;  consequently,  it  does 
not  think  deeply  on  great  political  ques- 
tions.     It  is  at   present  very   wealthy ; 


and  wealth,  as  you  know,  does  not  al- 
ways produce  high  moral  sentiment.  It 
is  not  above  a  desire  to  be  on  the  gen- 
teel side.  It  is  not  free  from  the  worship 
of  Aristocracy.  That  worship  is  rooted 
in  the  lower  part  of  our  common  na- 
ture. Its  fibres  extend  beyond  the  soil 
of  England,  beyond  the  soil  of  Europe. 
America  has  been  much  belied,  if  she  is 
entirely  free  from  this  evil,  if  there  are 
not  here  also  men  careful  of  class-distinc- 
tions, of  a  place  in  fashionable  society,  of 
factitious  rank  which  parodies  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  Old  World.  There  is  in 
the  Anglo-  Saxon  character  a  strange 
mixture  of  independence  and  servility. 
In  that  long  course  of  concessions  by 
wliich  3'our  politicians  strove  —  happily 
for  the  world  and  for  yourselves  they 
strove  in  vain  —  to  conciliate  the  slave- 
owning  aristocracy  of  the  South,  did  not 
something  of  social  servility  mingle  with 
political  fear '? 

In  the  lower  middle  class  religious 
Non-Conforiuity  prevails  ;  and  the  Free 
Churches  of  our  Non  -  Conformists  are 
united  by  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  with 
the  Churches  under  the  voluntai-yvsystem 
here.  They  are  perfectly  stanch  on  the 
subject  of  Slavery,  and  so  far  as  this  war 
has  been  a  struggle  against  that  institu- 
tion, it  may,  I  think,  be  confidently  said 
that  the  hearts  of  this  great  section  of 
our  people  have  been  upon  your  side. 
Our  Non-Conformist  ministers  came  for- 
ward, as  you  are  aware,  in  large  numbers, 
to  join  with  the  ministers  of  Protestant 
Churches  on  the  Continent  in  an  Anti- 
Slavery  address  to  your  Government  and 
people. 

And  as  to  the  middle  classes  general- 
ly, upper  or  lower,  I  see  no  reason  to 
think  that  they  are  wanting  in  good-will 
to  this  country,  much  less  that  they  de- 
sire that  any  calamity  should  befall  it. 
The  journals  which  I  take  to  be  the  chief 
organs  of  the  upper  middle  class,  if  they 
have  not  been  friendly,  have  been  hostile 
not  so  much  to  the  American  people  as 
to  the  war.  And  in  justice  to  all  classes 
of  Englishmen,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  hatred  of  the  war  is  not  hatred  of 
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the  American  people.  No  one  hated  the 
war  at  Its  commencement  more  heartily 
than  I  did.  I  hated  it  more  heartily 
than  ever  after  Bull  Run,  when,  by  the 
accounts  which  reached  England,  the 
character  of  this  nation  seemed  to  have 
completely  broken  down.  I  believed  as 
fully  as  any  one,  that  the  task  which  you 
had  undertakeri  was  hopeless,  and  that 
you  were  rushing  on  your  ruin.  I  dread- 
ed the  effect  on  your  Constitution,  fear- 
ing, as  others  did,  that  civil  war  would 
bring  you  to  anarchy,  and  anarchy  to 
mihtary  despotism.  All  historical  prece- 
dents conspired  to  lead  me  to  this  belief 
I  did  not  know — for  there  was  no  exam- 
ple to  teach  me — the  power  of  a  really 
united  people,  the  adamantine  strength 
of  institutions  which  were  ,  truly  free. 
Watching  the  course  of  events  with  an 
open  mind,  and  a  deep  interest,  such  as 
men  at  a  distance  can  seldom  be  brought 
to  feel,  in  the  fortunes  of  this  country,  I 
soon  revised  my  opinion.  Yet,  many 
times  I  desponded,  and  wished  with  all 
my  heart  that  you  would  save  the  Bor- 
der States,  if  you  could,  and  let  the  rest 
go.  Numbers  of  Englishmen, —  English- 
men of  all  classes  and  parties,  —  who 
thought  as  I  did  at  the  outset,  remain 
rooted  in  this  opinion.  They  still  sin- 
cerely believe  that  this  is  a  hopeless  war, 
which  can  lead  to  nothing  but  waste  of 
blood',  subversion  of  your  laws  and  lib- 
erties, and  the  destruction  of  your  own 
prosperity  and  that  of  the  nations  whose 
interests  are  bound  up  with  yours.  This 
belief  they  maintain  with  as  little  of 
ill-feeling  towards  you  as  men  can  have 
towards  those  who  obstinately  disregard 
their  advice.  And,  after  all,  though  you 
may  have  found  the  wisest  as  well  as 
the  bravest  counsellors  in  your  own 
hearts,  he  need  not  be  your  enemy  who 
somewhat  timidly  counsels  you  against 
civil  war.  Civil  war  is  a  terrible  thing, — ■ 
terrible  in  the  passions  which  it  kindles, 
as  well  as  in  the  blood  which  it  sheds, — 
terrible  in  its  present  effects,  and  terrible 
in  those  which  it  leaves  behind.  It  can 
be  justified  only  by  the  complete  victory 
of  the  good  cause.     And  Englishmen,  at 


the  commencement  of  this  civil  war,  if 
they  were  wrong  In  thinking  the  victory 
of  the  good  cause  hopeless,  were  not 
wrong  in  thinking  it  remote.  They  were 
not  wrong  in  thinking  it  far  more  re- 
mote than  you  did.  Years  of  struggle, 
of  fear,  of  agony,  of  desolated  homes, 
have  passed  since  your  statesmen  declared 
that  a  few  months  would  bring  the  Rebel- 
lion to  an  end.  In  justice  to  our  people, 
put  the  question  to  yourselves, — if  at  the 
outset  the  veil  which  hid  th^  future  could 
have  been  withdrawn,  and  the  conflict 
which  really  awaited  you,  with  all  its  vi- 
cissitudes, its  disasters,  its  dangers,  its 
sacrifices,  could  have  been  revealed  to 
your  view,  would  you  have  gone  into 
the  war  ?  To  us,  looking  with  anxious, 
but  less  impassioned  eyes,  the  veil  was 
hair  withdrawn,  and  we  shrank  back  from 
the  prospect  which  was  revealed.  It 
was  well  for  the  world,  perhaps,  that  you 
were  blind ;  but  it  was  pardonable  in  us 
to  see. 

We  now  come  to  the  working-men  of 
England,  the  main  body-  of  our  people, 
whose  sympathy  you  would  not  the  less 
prize,  and  whom  you  would  not  the  less 
shrink  from  assailing  without  a  cause, 
because  at  present  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  without  political  power,  —  at 
least  of  a  direct  kind.  I  will  not  speak 
of  the  opinions  of  our  peasantry,  for  they 
have  none.  Their  thoughts  are  never 
turned  to  a  political  question.  They 
never  read  a  newspaper.  They  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  struggle  for  daily  bread, 
of  which  they  have  barely  enough  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  Their 
condition,  in  spite  of  all  the  benevolent 
effort  that  is  abroad  among  us,  is  the 
great  blot  of  our  social  system.  Perhaps, 
if  the  relation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries remains  kindly,  the  door  of  hope 
may  be  opened  to  them  here ;  and  hands 
now  folded  helplessly  in  English  poor- 
houses  may  joyfully  reap  the  harvests 
of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Assuredly,  they 
bear  you  no  ill-will.  If  they  could  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  this  struggle, 
their  hearts  as  well  as  their  interests 
would  be  upon  your  side.     But  it  is  not 
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in  them,  it  is-  in  the  working-men  of  our 
cities,  that  the  intelligence  of  the  class 
resides.  And  the  sympathy  of  the  work- 
ing-men of  our  cities,  from  the  moment 
when  the  great  issue  between  Free  Labor 
and  Slavery  was  fairly  set  before  them, 
has  been  shown  in  no  doubtful  form. 
They  have  followed  your  wavering  for- 
tunes with  eyes  almost  as  keen  and 
hearts  almost  as  anxioas  as  your  own. 
They  have  thronged  the  meetings  held 
by  the  Union  and  Emancipation  Socie- 
ties of  London  and  Manchester  to  pro- 
test before  the  nation  in  favor  of  your 
cause.  Early  in  the  contest  they  filled 
to  overflowing  Exeter  Hall,  the  largest 
place  of  meeting  in  London.  I  was  pres- 
ent at  another  immense  meeting  of  them, 
held  by  their  Trades  Unions  in  London, 
where  they  were  addressed  by  Mr. 
Bright ;  and  had  you  witnessed  the  in- 
telligence and  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  followed  the  exposition  of  your  case 
by  their  great  orator,  you  would  have 
known  that  you  were  not  without  sym- 
pathy in  England,  —  not  without  sympa- 
thy such  as  those  who  look  rather  to  the 
worth  of  a  friend  than  to  his  rank  may 
most  dearly  prize.  Again  I  was  present 
at  a  great  meeting  called  in  the  Free- 
Trade  Hall  at  Manchester  to  protest 
against  the  attacks  upon  your  commerce, 
and  saw  the  same  enthusiasm  displayed 
by  the  working-men  of  the  North.  But 
Mr.  Ward  Beecher  must  have  brought 
back  with  him  abundant  assurance  of 
the  feelings  of  our  working-men.  Our 
opponents  have  tried  to  rival  us  in  these 
demonstrations.  They  have  tried  with 
great  resources  of  personal  influence  and 
wealth.  But,  in  spite  of  their  person- 
al influence  and  the  distress  caused  by 
the  cotton  famine,  they  have  on  the 
whole  signally  failed.  Their  consolation 
has  been  to  call  the  friends  of  the  Feder- 
al cause  obscurities  and  nobodies.  And 
true  it  is  that  the  friends  of  the  Federal 
cause  are  obscurities  and  nobodies.  They 
are  the  untitled  and  undistinguished  mass 
of  the  English  people. 

The  leaders  of  our  working-  men,  the 
popular  chiefs  of  the  day,  the  men  who 


represent  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
the  masses,  and  whose  names  are' received 
with  rincrino-  cheers  wherever  the  masses 
are  assembled,  are  Cobden  and  Bright. 
And  Cobden  and  Bright  have  not  left 
you  in  doubt  of  the  fact  that  they  and 
all  they  represent  are  on  your  side. 

I  need  not  say,  ■ —  for  you  have  shown 
that  you  know  it  well,  —  that,  as  regards 
the  working-men  of  our  cotton-factories, 
this  sympathy  was  an  offering  to  your 
cause  as  costly  as  it  was  sincere.  Your  civ- 
il war  paralyzed  their  industry,  brought 
ruin  into  their  houses,  deprived  them  and 
their  families  not  only  of  bread,  but,  so 
far  as  their  vision  extended,  of  the  hope 
of  bread.  Yet  they  have  not  wavered 
in  their  allegiance  to  the  Right.  Your 
slave  -  owning  aristocracy  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  chivalry  was  confined  to 
aristocracies,  and  that  over  the  vulgar 
souls  of  the  common  people  Cotton  must 
be  King.  The  working-man  of  Manches- 
ter, though  he  lives  not  like  a  Southern 
gentleman  by  the  sweat  of  another's 
brow,  but  like  a  plebeian  by  the  sweat  of 
his  own,  has  shown  that  chivalry  is  not 
confined  to  aristocracies,  and  that  even 
over  vulgar  souls  Cotton  is  not  always 
Kin*.  I  heard  one  of  your  statesmen 
the  other  day,  after  speaking  indig- 
nantly of  those  who  had  fitted  out  the 
Alabama,  pray  God  to  bless  the  working- 
men  of  England.  Our  nation,  like  yours, 
is  not  a  single  body  animated  by  the 
same  pohtical  sentiments,  but  a  mixed 
mass  of  contending  interests  and  parties. 
Beware  how  you  fire  into  that  mass,  or 
your  shot  may  strike  a  friend. 

When  England  in  the  mass  is  spoken 
of  as  your  enemy  on  this  occasion,  the 
London  "  Times  "  is  taken  for  the  voice 
of  the  country.  The  "Times"  was  in 
former  days  a  great  popular  organ.  It 
led  vehemently  and  even  violently  the 
stru2:i:?le  for  Parliamentary  Reform.  In 
that  way  it  made  its  fortune ;  and  hav- 
m"  made  its  fortune,  it  takes  part  with 
the  rich.  Its  proprietor  in  those  days 
was  a  man  with  many  faults,  but  he 
was  a  man  of  the  people.  Aristocratic 
society  disliked  and  excluded  him ;  he 
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lived  at  war  with  it  to  the  end.  Affront- 
ed by  the  Whigs,  he  became  in  a  certain 
sense  a  Tory ;  but  he  united  his  Toryism 
■with  Chartism,  and  was  sent  to  Parhament 
for  Nottingham  by  Tories  and  Chartists 
combined.  The  opposition  of  his  journal 
to  our  New  Poor-Law  evinced,  though  in 
a  perverse  way,  his  feeUng  for  the  people. 
But  his  heir,  the  present  proprietor,  was 
born  in  the  purple.  He  -is  a  wealthy 
landed  gentleman.  He  sits  in  Parlia- 
ment for  a  constituency  of  landlords.  He 
is  thought  to  have  been  marked  out  for 
a  peerage.  It  is  accusing  him  of  no 
crime  to  suppose,  that,  so  far  as  he  con- 
trols the  "  Times,"  it  takes  the  bias  of 
his  class,  and  that  its  voice,  if  it  speaks 
his  sentiments,  is  not  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  but  of  a  rich  conservative 
squire. 

The  editor  is  distinct  from  the  pro- 
prietor, but  his  connections  are  perhaps 
still  more  ai'istocratic.  A  good  deal  has 
been  said  among  us  of  late  about  his 
position.  Before  his  time  our  journal- 
ism was  not  only  anonymous,  but  imper- 
sonal. The  journalist  wore  the  mask 
not  only  to  those  whom  he  criticized, 
but  to  all  the  world.  The  present  editor 
of  the  "  Times  "  wears  the  mask  to  the 
objects  of  his  criticism,  but  drops  it,  as 
has  been  remarked  in  Parliament,  in  "  the 
gilded  saloons"  of  rank  and  power.  Not 
conteht  to  remain  in  the  privacy  which 
protected  the  independence  of  his  pre- 
decessors, he  has  come  forth  in  his  own 
person  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  great 
world.  That  homage  has  been  paid  in 
no  stinted  measure,  and,  as  the  Brit- 
ish public  has  been  apprised  in  rather 
a  starthng  manner,  with  a  somewhat 
intoxicating  effect.  The  lords  of  the 
Money  Power,  the  thrones  and  domin- 
ions of  Usury,  have  shown  themselves  as 
assiduous  as  ministers  and  peers  ;  and 
these  potentates  happen,  like  the  aristoc- 
racy, to  be  unfi-iendly  to  j'our  cause.  Ca- 
ressed by  peers  and  millionnaires,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Times  "  could  hardly  fail  to 
express  the  feelings  of  peers  and  million- 
naires towards  a  Republic  in  distress.  We 
may  be  permitted  to  think  that  he  has 


rathei-  overacted  his  part.  English  peers, 
after  all,  are  English  gentlemen  ;  and  no 
English  gentleman  would  deliberately 
sanction  the  torrent  of  calumny  and  in- 
sult which  the  "  Times  "  has  poured  upon 
this  nation.  There  are  penalties  for  com- 
mon offenders  :  there  are  none  for  those 
who  scatter  firebrands  among  nations. 
But  the  "  Times  "  will  not  come  off  un- 
scathed. It  must  veer  with  victory.  And 
its  readers  will  be  not  only  prejudiced,  but 
idiotic,  if  it  does  not  in  the  process  leave 
the  last  remnant  of  its  authority  behind. 

Two  things  will  suffice  to  mark  the 
real  political  position  of  the  "Times." 
You  saw  that  a  personal  controversy  was 
going  on  the  other  day  between  its  edi- 
tor and  Mr.  Cobden.  That  controversy 
arose  out  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Bright,  obliquely  impugning  the  aristo- 
cratic law  of  inheritance,  which  is  fast 
accumulating  the  land  of  England  in  a 
few  hands,  and  disinheriting  the  English 
people  of  the  English  soil.  For  this 
offence  Mr.  Bright  was  assailed  by  the 
"  Times  "  with  calumnies  so  outrageous 
that  Mr.  Cobden  could  not  help  spring- 
ino"  forward  to  vindicate  his  friend.  The 
institution  which  the  "  Times  "  so  fierce- 
ly defended  on  this  occasion  against  a 
look  which  threatened  it  with  alteration 
is  vital  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  ai-is- 
tocracy,  but  is  not  vital  or  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  English  nation.  Again, 
the  "Times"  hates  Garibaldi;  and  its 
hatred,  generally  half  smothered,  broke 
out  In  a  loud  cry  of  exultation  when 
the  hero  fell,  as  it  hoped  forever,  at 
Aspromonte.  But  the  English  people 
idolize  Garibaldi,  and  receive  him  with 
a  bui-st  of  enthusiasm  unexampled  in  fer- 
vor. The  English  people  love  Garibaldi, 
and  Garibaldi's  name  is  equally  dear  to 
all  American  hearts.  Is  not  this  —  let 
me  ask  in  passing  —  a  proof  that  there  is 
a  bond  of  sympathy,  after  all,  between 
the  English  people  and  you,  and  that, 
if  as  a  nation  we  are  divided  from  you, 
it  is  not  by  a  radical  estrangement,  but 
by  some  cloud  of  error  which  will  in  time 
pass  away  ? 

The  wealth  of  the  "  Times,"  the  high 
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position  wWcli  it  has  held  since  the  period 
when  it  was  the  great  Liberal  journal, 
the  clever  writing  and  the  early  intel- 
ligence which  its  money  and  its  secret 
connections  with  pubUc  men  enable  it 
to  command,  give  it  a  circulation  and 
an  influence  beyond  the  class  whose  in- 
terests it  represents.  But  it  has  been 
thrust  from  a  large  part  of  its  dominion 
by  the  cheap  London  and  local  press.  It 
is  exceeded  in  circulation  more  than  two- 
fold by  the  London  "  Telegraph,"  a 
journal  which,  though  it  has  been  against 
the  war,  has,  I  think,  by  no  means  shown 
in  its  leading  articles  the  same  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  American  people.  The 
London  "  Star,"  which  is  strongly  Fed- 
eral, is  also  a  journal  of  wide  circula- 
tion. The  "  Daily  News "  is  a  high- 
priced  paper,  circulating  among  the  same 
class  as  the  "  Times  " ;  its  circulation  is 
comparatively  small,  but  it  is  on  the  in- 
crease, and  the  journal,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  is  prosperous.  The  Manches- 
ter "  Examiner  and  Times,"  again,  —  a 
great  local  paper  of  the  Noi-th  of  Eng- 
land,— nearly  equals  the  London  "  Times  " 
in  circulation,  and  is  favorable  to  your 
cause.  I  live  under  the  dominion  of  the 
London  "  Times,"  and  I  will  not  deny  that 
it  is  a  great  power  of  evil.  It  will  be  a 
great  power  of  evil  indeed,  if  it  succeeds 
in  producing  a  fatal  estrangement  be- 
tween two  kindred  nations.  But  no  one 
who  knows  England,  especially  the  north- 
ern part  of  England,  in  which  Liberalism 
prevails,  would  imagine  the  voice  of  the 
"  Times  "  to  be  that  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. 

Of  the  part  taken  by  the  writers  of 
England  it  would  be  rash  to  speak  in 
general  terms.  Stuart  Mill  and  Cairns 
have  supported  your  cause  as  heartily 
as  Cobden  and  Bright.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  political  or  economical  writer 
of  equal  eminence  has  taken  the  other 
side.  The  leading  reviews  and  periodi- 
cals have  exhibited,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  very  various  shades  of  opinion  ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  known  or- 
gans of  violent  Toryism,  they  have  cer- 
tainly not  breathed  hatred  of  this  nation. 

VOL.  XIV.  49 


In  those  which  specially  represent  our 
rising  intellect,  the  intellect  which  wiU 
probably  govern  us  ten  years  hence,  I 
should  say  the  preponderance  of  the  writ- 
ing had  been  on  the  Federal  side.  In 
the  University  of  Oxford  the  sympathies 
of  the  High  -  Church  clergy  and  of  the 
young  Tory  gentry  are  with  the  South ; 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Northern  sen- 
timent among  the  young  fellows  of  our 
more  liberal  colleges,  and  generally  in 
the  more  active  minds.  At  the  Univer- 
sity Debating  Club,  when  the  question 
between  the  North  and  the  South  was 
debated,  the  vote,  though  I  believe  In  a 
thin  house,  was  in  favor  of  the  North. 
Four  Professors  are  members  of  the  Un- 
ion and  Emancipation  Society.  And  if 
intellect  generally  has  been  somewhat 
coldly  critical,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has 
departed  from  its  true  function.  I  am 
conscious  myself  that  I  may  be  somewhat 
under  the  dominion  of  my  feelings,  that 
I  may  be  even  something  of  a  fanatic 
in  this  matter.  There  may  be  evil  as 
well  as  good  in  the  cause  which,  as  the 
good  preponderates,  claims  and  receives 
the  allegiance  of  my  heart.  In  that  case, 
intellect,  in  pointing  out  the  evil,  only 
does  Its  duty. 

One  English  writer  has  certainly  rais- 
ed his  voice  against  you  with  character- 
istic vehemence  and  rudeness.  As  an  his- 
torical painter  and  a  humorist  Carlyle 
has  scarcely  an  equal :  a  new  intellectu- 
al region  seemed  to  open  to  me  when  I 
read  his  "  French  Refolution."  But  his 
philosophy,  in  Its  essential  principle,  is 
false.  He  teaches  that  the  mass  of  man- 
kind are  fools, — that  the  hero  alone  is 
wise, — that  the  hero,  thei'efore,  is  the  des- 
tined master  of  his  fellow-men,  and  that 
their  only  salvation  lies  in  blind  submis- 
sion to  his  rule,  —  and  this  without  dis- 
tinction of  time  or  circumstance,  in  the 
most  advanced  as  well  as  in  the  most 
primitive  ages  of  the  world.  The  hero- 
despot  can  do  no  wrong.  He  is  a  king, 
with  scarcely  even  a  God  above  him ; 
and  If  the  moral  law  happens  to  come  in- 
to collision  with  his  actions,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  moral  law.    On  this  theory^ 
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a  Commonwealth  such  as  }'ours  ought 
not  to  exist ;  and  you  must  not  be  sur- 
prised, if,  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  the  great  cyn- 
ic grasps  his  club  and  knocks  your  cause 
on  the  head,  as  he  thinks,  with  a  single 
blow.  Here  is  the  end  of  an  unsound, 
though  brilliant  theory, — a  theory  which 
had  always  latent  in  it  the  worship  of 
force  and  fraud,  and  which  has  now  dis- 
played its  tendency  at  once  in  the  por- 
tentous defence  of  the  robber-policy  of 
Frederic  the  Great  and  in  the  porten- 
tous defence  of  the  Slave  Power.  An 
opposite  theory  of  human  society  is,  in 
fact,  finding  its  confirmation  in  these 
events,  —  that  which  tells  us  that  we  all 
have  need  of  each  other,  and  that  the  goal 
towards  which  society  actually  moves  is 
not  an  heroic  despotism,  but  a  real  com- 
munity, in  which  each  member  shall  con- 
tribute his  gifts  and  faculties  to  the  com- 
mon store,  and  the  common  government 
shall  become  the  work  of  all.  For,  if  the 
victory  in  this  struggle  has  been  won,  it 
has  been  won,  not  by  a  man,  but  by  the 
nation  ;  and  that  it  has  been  won  not  by 
a  man,  but  by  the  nation,  is  your  glory 
and  the  pledge  of  your  salvation.  We 
have  called  for  a  Cromwell,  and  he  has 
not  come ;  he  has  not  come,  partly  be- 
cause Cromwells  are  scarce,  partly,  per- 
haps, because  the  personal  Cromwell  be- 
longed to  a  diiferent  age,  and  the  Crom- 
well of  this  age  is  an  intelligent,  resolute, 
and  united  people. 

I  might  mention  other  eccentricities  of 
opinion  quite  distinct  firom  the  general 
temper  of  the  English  nation,  such  as  that 
of  the  ultra-scientific  school,  which  thinks 
it  unscientific  philanthropy  to  ascribe  the 
attributes  of  humanity  to  the  negro,  — 
a  school  some  of  the  more  rampant  ab- 
surdities of  which  had,  just  before  I  left 
England,  called  down  the  rebuke  of  real 
science  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Huxley. 
And  I  might  note,  if  the  time  would  al- 
low, many  fluctuations  and  oscillations 
which  have  taken  place  among  our  or- 
gans of  opinion  as  the  struggle  went 
on.  But  I  must  say  on  the  whole,  both 
with  reference  to  our  different  classes 
and  with  reference  to  our  literature,  that, 


considering  the  complexity  of  the  case, 
the  distance  from  which  our  people  view- 
ed it,  and  the  changes  which  it  has  under- 
gone since  the  war  broke  out,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  room  for  disappoint- 
ment as  to  the  sympathies  of  our  people. 
Parties  have  been  divided  on  this  ques- 
tion much  as  they  are  on  great  questions 
among  ourselves,  and  much  as  they  were 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  when  this  long 
strife  began.  The  England  of  Charles 
and  Laud  has  been  against  you  :  the  Eng- 
land of  Hampden,  Milton,  and  Cromwell 
has  in  the  main  been  on  your  side. 

I  say  there  has  not  been  much  ground 
for  disappointment :  I  do  not  say  there 
has  been  none.  England  at  present  is 
not  in  her  noblest  mood.  She  is  labor- 
ing under  a  reaction  which  extends  over 
France  and  great  part  of  Europe,  and 
which  furnishes  the  key  at  this  moment 
to  the  state  of  European  affairs.  This 
movement,  like  all  great  movements,  re- 
actionary or  progressive,  is  complex  in 
its  nature.  In  the  political  sphere  it  pre- 
sents itself  as  the  lassitude  and  despond- 
ency which,  as  usual,  have  ensued  after 
great  political  efforts,  such  as  were  made 
by  the  Continental  nations  in  the  abor- 
tive revolutions  of  1848,  and  by  Eng- 
land in  a  less  degree  in  the  struggle  for 
Parliamentary  Reform.  In  the  religious 
sphere  it  presents  itself  in  an  analogous 
shape  :  there,  lassitude  and  despondency 
have  succeeded  to  the  efforts  of  the  relig- 
ious intellect  to  escape  from  the  decay- 
ing creeds  of  the  old  State  Churches  and 
push  forward  to  a  more  enduring  faith  ; 
and  the  priest  as  well  as  the  despot  has 
for  a  moment  resumed  his  sway — though 
not  his  uncontested  sway  — over  our  wea- 
riness and  our  fears.  TKe  moral  senti- 
ment, after  high  tension,  has  undergone 
a  corresponding  relaxation.  All  liberal 
measures  are  for  the  time  at  a  discount. 
The  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Church- 
Rates,  once  carried  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  large  majorities,  is  now  lost. 
The  nominal  leaders  of  the  Liberal  partv 
themselves  have  let  their  principles  fall 
into  abeyance,  and  almost  coalesced  with 
their  Tory  opponents.     The  Whig  nobles 
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■who  carried  the  Reform  Bill  have  owned 
once  more  the  bias  of  their  order,  and  be- 
come determined,  though  covert,  enemies 
of  Reform.  The  ancient  altars  are  sought 
again  for  the  sake  of  peace  by  fainting 
spirits  and  perplexed  minds  ;  and  again, 
as  after  our  Reformation,  as  after  our 
great  Revolution,  we  see  a  number  of 
conversions  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  On 
the  other  hand,  strange  physical  super- 
stitions, such  as  mesmerism  and  spirit- 
rapping,  have  crept,  like  astrology  un- 
der the  Roman  Empire,  into  the  void 
left  by  religious  faith.  Wealth  has  been 
poui'ing  into  England,  and  luxury  with 
wealth.  Our  public  journals  proclaim, 
as  you  may  perhaps  have  seen,  that  the 
society  of  our  capital  is  unusually  corrupt. 
The  comic  as  well  as  the  serious  signs 
of  the  reaction  appear  everywhere.  A 
tone  of  affected  cynicism  pervades  a  por- 
tion of  our  high  intellect ;  and  a  pretend- 
ed passion  for  prize  -  fighting  shows  that 
men  of  culture  are  weary  of  civilization, 
and  wish  to  go  back  to  barbarism  for 
a  while.  The  present  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  England  is  not  only  the  con- 
federate, but  the  counterpart,  of  the  head 
of  the  French  Empire  ;  and  the  rule  of 
each  denotes  the  temporary  ascendancy 
of  the  same  class  of  motives  in  their  re- 
spective nations.  An  English  Liberal  is 
tempted  to  despond,  when  he  compares 
the  public  life  of  England  in  the  time 
of  Pym  and  Hampden  with  our  public 
life  now.  But  there  is  greatness  still  in 
the  heart  of  the  English  nation. 

And  you,  too,  have  you  net  known  in 
the  course  of  your  history  a  slack-tide  of 
faith,  a  less  aspiring  hour  ?  Have  not 
you,  too,  known  a  temporary  ascendancy 
of  material  over  spiritual  interests,  a  low- 
ering of  the  moral  tone,  a  readiness,  for 
the  sake  of  ease  and  peace  and  secure  en- 
joyment, to  compromise  with  evil  ?  Have 
not  you,  too,  felt  the  tyranny  of  wealth, 
putting  the  higher  motives  for  a  moment 
under  its  feet  ?  What  else  has  brought 
these  calamities  upon  you  ?  What  else 
bowed  your  necks  to  the  yoke  which  you 
are  now  breaking  at  so  great  a  cost  ? 
Often  and  long  in  the  life  of  every  na- 


tion, though  the  tide  is  still  advancing, 
the  wave  recedes.  Often  and  long  the 
fears  of  man  overcome  his  hopes  ;  but  in 
the  end  the  hopes  of  man  overcome  his 
fears.  Your  regeneration,  when  it  is 
achieved,  will  set  forward  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  European  nations.  It  is  the 
function  which  all  nations,  which  all  men, 
in  their  wavering  progress  towards  per- 
fection, perform  In  turn  for  each  other. 

This  temporary  lowering  of  the  moral 
tone  in  English  society  has  extended  to 
the  question  of  Slavery.  It  has  deaden- 
ed our  feelings  on  that  subject,  though 
I  hope  without  shaking  our  principles. 
You  ask  whether  England  can  have 
been  sincere  in  her  enmity  to  Slavery, 
when  she  refuses  sympathy  to  you  In  your 
struggle  with  the  Slave  Power.  Talley- 
rand, cynic  as  he  was,  knew  that  she 
was  sincere,  though  he  said  that  not  a 
man  in  France  thought  so  but  himself. 
She  redeemed  her  own  slaves  with  a 
great  price.  She  sacrificed  her  West-  , 
Indian  interest.  She  counts  that  achieve- 
ment higher  than  her  victories.  She 
spends  annually  much  money  and  many 
lives  and  risks  much  enmity  in  her  cru- 
sade against  the  slave-trade.  When 
your  Southern  statesmen  have  tried  to 
tamper  with  her,  they  have  found  her 
true.  If  they  had  bid  us  choose  between 
a  concession  to  their  designs  and  war,  all 
aristocratic  as  we  are,  we  should  have 
chosen  war.  Every  Englishman  who 
takes  the  Southern  side  is  compelled  by 
public  opinion  to  preface  his  advocacy 
with  a  disclaimer  of  all  sympathy  with 
Slavery.  The  agent  of  the  slave-owners 
in  England,  Mr.  Spence,  pleads  their 
cause  to  the  English  people  on  the 
ground  of  gradual  emancipation.  Once 
the  "  Times "  ventured  to  speak  in  de- 
fence of  Slavery,  and  the  attempt  was 
never  made  again.  The  principle,  I  say, 
holds  firm  among  tne  mass  of  the  people ; 
but  on  this,  as  on  other  moral  questions, 
we  are  not  in  our  noblest  mood. 

In  justice  to  my  country,  however,  let 
me  remind  you  that  you  did  not  —  per- 
haps you  could  not  —  set  the  issue  be- 
tween Freedom  and  Slavery  plainly  befoi'e. 
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us  at  the  outset ;  you  did  not  —  perhaps 
you  could  not— set  it  plainly  before  your- 
selves. With  the  progress  of  the  strug- 
gle your  convictions  have  been  strength- 
ened, and  the  fetters  of  legal  restriction 
have  been  smitten  off  by  the  hammer  of 
war.  But  your  rulers  began  with  dis- 
claimers of  Anti-Slavery  designs.  You 
cannot  be  surprised,  if  our  people  took 
your  rulers  at  their  word,  or  if,  notwith- 
standing your  change,  —  a  change  which 
they  imagined  to  be  wrought  merely  by 
expediency,— they  retained  their  first  im- 
pression as  to  the  object  of  the  war,  an 
impression  which  the  advocates  of  the 
South  used  every  art  to  perpetuate  in 
their  minds.  That  the  opponents  of  Sla- 
very in  England  should  desire  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Union  with  Slavery,  and  with 
Slavery  strengthened,  as  they  expected  it 
would  be,  by  new  concessions,  was  what 
you  could  not  reasonably  expect.  And 
remember  —  I  say  it  not  with  any  desire 
to  trench  on  American  politics  or  to  pass 
judgment  on  American  parties — that  the 
restoration  of  the  Union  with  Slavery  is 
what  a  large  section  of  }'Our  people,  and 
one  of  the  candidates  for  your  Presiden- 
cy, are  in  fact  ready  to  embrace  now. 

Had  you  been  able  to  say  plainly  at 
the  outset  that  you  were  fighting  against 
Slavery,  the  English  people  would  scarce- 
ly have  given  ear  to  the  cunning  fiction 
of  Mr.  Spence.  It  would  scarcely  have 
been  brought  to  believe  that  this  great 
contest  was  only  about  a  Tarifi".  It  would 
have  seen  that  the  Southern  planter,  if 
he  was  a  Free-Trader,  was  a  Free-Trader 
not  from  enlightenment,  but  because  fi'om 
the  degradation  of  labor  in  his  dominions 
he  had  no  manufactures  to  support ;  and 
that  he  was  in  fact  a  protectionist  of  his 
only  home  production  which  feared  com- 
petition, —the  home-bred  slave.  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Spence's  book  called  the  most 
successful  lie  in  history.  Very  success- 
ful it  certainly  was,  and  its  influence  in 
misleajding  England  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. It  was  written  with  great  skill, 
and  it  came  out  just  at  the  right  time, 
before  people  had  formed  their  opinions, 
and  when  they,  were  glad  to  have  a  theoiy 


presented  to  their  minds.  But  its  success 
would  have  been  short-lived,  had  it  not 
received  what  seemed  authoritative  con- 
firmation from  the  language  of  statesmen 
hei-e. 

I  might  mention  many  other  things 
which  have  influenced  opinion  in  the 
wrong  way  :  the  admiration  felt  by  our 
people,  and,  to  your  honor,  equally  felt 
by  you,  for  the  valor  and  self-devotion 
which  have  been  shown  by  the  South- 
erners, and  which,  when  they  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  law,  will  entitle  them  to  be 
the  fellow-citizens  of  freemen  ;  a  care- 
less, but  not  ungenerous,  sympathy  for 
that  which,  by  men  ignorant  of  the  tre- 
mendous strength  of  a  Slave  Power,  was 
taken  to  be  the  weaker  side;  the  doubt 
really,  and,  considering  the  conflict  of 
opinion  here,  not  unpardonably,  enter- 
tained as  to  the  question  of  State  Sover- 
eignty and  the  right  of  Secession.  All 
these  motives,  though  they  operate  against 
your  cause,  are  different  from  hatred  of 
you.  But  there  are  two  points  to  which 
in  justice  to  my  country  I  must  especial- 
ly call  attention. 

The  first  is  this,  —  that  you  have  not 
yourselves  been  of  one  mind  in  this  mat- 
ter, nor  has  the  voice  of  your  own  peo- 
ple been  unanimous.  No  English  speak- 
er or  journal  has  denounced  the  war  or 
reviled  the  conduct  of  your  Government 
more  bitterly  than  a  portion  of  American 
politicians  and  a  section  of  the  American 
press.  The  worst  things  said  in  Eng- 
land of  your  statesmen,  of  your  generals, 
of  your  ai'mies,  of  your  contractors,  of 
your  social  state  and  character  as  a  peo- 
ple, have  been  but  the  echo  of  things 
which  have  been  said  here.  If  the  New- 
York  correspondents  of  some  English 
journals  have  been  virulent  and  calum- 
nious, their  virulence  and  their  calumnies 
have  been  drawn,  to  a  great  extent,  from 
the  American  circles  in  which  they  have 
lived.  No  slanders  poured  by  English 
ignorance  or  malevolence  on  American 
society  have  been  so  foul  as  those  which 
came  from  a  renegade  American  writing 
in  one  of  our  Tory  journals  under  the 
name  of  "  Manhattan."   No  lamentations 
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over  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  destruction  of  personal  liberty 
have  been  louder  than  those  of  your  own 
Opposition.  The  chief  enemies  of  your 
honor  have,  been  those  of  your  own  house- 
hold. The  crime  of  a  great  mass  of  our 
people  against  you  has,  in  fact,  consisted 
in  believing  statements  about  America 
made  by  men  whom  they  knew  to  be 
Americans,  and  did  not  know  to  be  dis- 
loyal to  the  cause  of  their  country.  I 
have  seen  your  soldiers  described  in  an 
extract  from  one  of  your  own  journals 
as  jail-birds,  vagabonds,  and  foreigners. 
I  have  seen  your  President  accused  of 
wishing  to  provoke  riots  in  New  York 
that  he  might  have  a  pretence  for  exer- 
cising military  power.  1  have  seen  him 
accused  of  sending  to  the  front,  to  be 
thinned,  a  regiment  which  was  likely  to 
vote  against  him.  I  have  seen  him  ac- 
cused of  decoying  his  political  opponents 
into  forging  soldiers'  votes  in  order  to  dis- 
credit them.  What  could  the  "  Times  " 
itself  say  more  ? 

The  second  point  is  this.  Some  of  your 
journals  did  their  best  to  prevent  our 
people  from  desiring  your  success  by  de- 
claiming that  your  success  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  aggression  on  us.  The  drum, 
like  strong  wine,  is  apt  to  get  into  weak 
heads,  especially  when  they  are  unac- 
customed to  the  sound.  An  English- 
man coming  among  you  is  soon  assured 
that  you  do  not  wish  to  attack  Cana- 
da. Apart  from  considerations  of  mo- 
rality and  honor,  he  finds  every  man  of 
sense  here  aware  that  extent  of  terri- 
tory is  your  danger,  if  you  wish  to  be 
one  nation, — and  further,  that  freedom 
of  development,  and  not  procrustean 
centralization,  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
New  as  well  as  for  the  Old  World.  But 
the  mass  of  our  people  have  not  been 
among  you  ;  nor  do  they  know  that  the 
hot  words  sedulously  repeated  to  them 
by  our  Southern  press  are  not  authen- 
tic expi'essions  of  your  designs.  They 
are  doubly  mistaken,  —  mistaken  both 
in  thinking  that  you  wish  to  seize  Can- 
ada, and  in  thinking  that  a  division  of 
the  Union  into  two  hostile  nations,  which 


would  compel  you  to  keep  a  standing 
army,  would  render  you  less  dangerous 
to  your  neighbors.  But  your  ov/n  dem- 
agogues are  the  authors  of  the  error ; 
and  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  Ostend 
manifesto  are  still  ringing  in  our  ears. 
I  am  an  adherent  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, if  it  means,  as  it  did  on  the  lips  of 
Canning,  that  the  reactionary  influence 
of  the  old  European  Governments  is  not 
to  be  allowed  to  mar  the  hopes  of  man 
in  the  New  World  ;  but  if  it  means  vio- 
lence, every  one  must  be  against  it  who 
respects  the  rights  of  nations.  When 
you  contrast  the  feelings  of  England  to- 
wards you  with  those  of  other  nations, 
Italy  for  example,  you  must  remember 
that  Italy  has  no  Canada.  I  hope  Can- 
ada will  soon  cease  to  be  a  cause  of  mis- 
trust between  us.  The  pohtical  domin- 
ion of  England  over  it,  since  it  has  had 
a  free  constitution  of  its  own,  has  dwin- 
dled to  a  mere  thread.  It  is  as  ripe  to 
be  a  nation  as  these  Colonies  were  on 
the  eve  of  the  American  Revolution. 
As  a  dependency,  it  is  of  no  solid  value 
to  England  since  she  has  ceased  to  en- 
gross the  Colonial  trade.  It  distracts 
her  forces,  and  prevents  her  from  acting 
with  her  full  weight  in  the  affairs  of  her 
own  quarter  of  the  world.  It  belongs 
in  every  sense  to  America,  not  to  Eu- 
rope ;  and  its  peculiar  institutions  —  its 
extended  suffrage,  its  freedom  from  the 
hereditary  principle,  its  voluntary  sys- 
tem in  religion,  its  common  schools  — 
are  opposed  to  those  of  England,  and 
identical  with  those  of  the  neighboring 
States.  All  this  the  English  nation  is 
beginning  to  feel ;  and  it  has  tried  in 
the  case  of  the  Ionian  Islands  the  poli- 
cy of  moderation,  and  found  that  it  rais- 
es, instead  of  lowering,  our  solid  reputa- 
tion and  our  real  power.  The  confed- 
eration which  is  now  in  course  of  forma- 
tion between  the  North-American  Colo- 
nies tends  manifestly  to  a  further  change ; 
it  tends  to  a  further  change  all  the  more 
manifestly  because  such  a  tendency  is 
anxiously  disclaimed.  Yes,  Canada  will 
soon  cease  to  trouble  and  divide  us. 
But  while  it  is  England's,  it  is  England's ; 
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and  to  threaten  her  with  an  attack  on 
it  is  to  threaten  a  proud  nation  with  out- 
rage and  an  assault  upon  its  honor. 

Finally,  if  our  people  have  miscon- 
strued your  acts,  let  me  conjure  you  to 
make  due  allowance  for  our  ignorance, — 
an  ignorance  which,  in  many  cases,  is  as 
dark  as  night,  but  which  the  progress  of 
events  here  begins  gloriously  to  dispel. 
We  are  not  such  a  nation  of  travellers 
as  you  are,  and  scarcely  one  English- 
man has  seen  America  for  a  hundred 
Americans  that  have  seen  England. 
"Why  does  not  Beauregard  fly  to  the 
assistance  of  Lee  ?  "  said  a  highly  educat- 
ed Englishman  to  an  American  in  Eng- 
land. "  Because,"  was  the  reply,  "  the 
distance  is  as  great  as  it  is  from  Rome 
to  Paris."  If  these  three  thousand  miles 
of  ocean  that  lie  between  us  could  be  re- 
moved for  a  few  days,  and  the  two  great 
»  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  could 
look  each  other  in  the  face,  and  speak 
their  minds  to  each  other,  there  would 
be  an  end,  I  believe,  of  all  these  fears. 
When  an  Englishman  and  an  American 
meet,  in  this  country  or  in  England,  they 
are  friends,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
passed ;  why  not  the  two  nations  ? 

I  have  not  presumed,  and  shall  not 
presume,  to  touch  on  any  question  that 
has  arisen  or  may  arise  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government  of  my  country  and 
the  Executive  Government  of  yours. 
In  England,  Liberals  have  not  failed 
to  plead  for  justice  to  you,  and,  as  we 
thought,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  English  honor.  But  I  will 
venture  to  make,  in  conclusion,  one  or 
two  brief  remarks  as  to  the  general  tem- 
per in  which  these  questions  should  be 
viewed. 

In  the  first  place,  when  great  and  ter- 
rible issues  hang  upon  our  acts,  per- 
haps upon  our  words,  let  ns  control  our 
fancies  and  distinguish  realities  from  fic- 
tions. There  hangs  over  every  great 
struggle,  and  especially  over  every  civil 
war,  a  hot  and  hazy  atmosphere  of  ex- 
cited feeling  which  is  too  apt  to  distort 
aU  objects  to  the  view.  In  the  French 
Revolution,  men  were  suspected  of  be- 


ing objects  of  suspicion,  and  sent  to  the 
guillotine  for  that  offence.  The  same 
feverish  and  delirious  fancies  prevailed 
as  to  the  conduct  of  other  nations.  All 
the  most  natural  effects  of  a  violent  rev- 
olution —  the  depreciation  of  the  assig- 
nats,  the  disturbance  of  trade,  the  con- 
sequent scarcity  of  food  —  were  ascrib- 
ed by  frantic  rhetoricians  to  the  guin- 
eas of  Pitt,  whose  very  limited  amount 
of  secret-service  money  was  quite  inad- 
equate to  the  performance  of  such  won- 
ders. When  a  foreign  nation  has  given 
offence,  it  is  turned  by  popular  imagina- 
tion into  a  fiend,  and  its  fiendish  influ- 
ence is  traced  with  appalling  clearness 
in  every  natural  accident  that  occurs.  I 
have  heard  England  accused  of  having 
built  the  Chicago  Wigwam,  with  the 
building  of  which  she  had  as  much  to 
do  as  with  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyr- 
amid. I  have  heard  it  insinuated  that 
her  policy  was  governed  by  her  share 
in  the  Confederate  Cotton-Loan.  The 
Confederate  Cotton  -  Loan  is,  I  believe, 
four  millions  and  a  half  There  is  an 
English  nobleman  whose  estates  are  re- 
puted to  be  worth  a  larger  sum.  "  She 
is  very  great,"  says  a  French  writer, 
"  that  odious  England."  Odious  she  may 
be,  but  she  is  great,  —  too  great  to  be 
bribed  to  baseness  by  a  paltry  fee. 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  distinguish 
hostile  acts,  of  which  an  account  must  of 
course  be  demanded,  from  mere  words, 
which  great  nations,  secure  of  their  great- 
ness, may  afford  to  let  pass.  Your  Presi- 
dent knows  the  virtue  of  silence ;  but 
silence  is  so  little  the  system  on  either 
side  of  the  water,  that  in  the  general  flux 
of  rhetoric  some  rash  things  are  sure  to 
be  said.  One  of  our  statesmen,  while 
starring  it  in  the  Provinces,  carelessly 
throws  out  the  expression  that  Jeff  Davis 
has  made  the  South  a  nation ;  another 
says  that  you  are  fighting  for  Empire, 
and  the  South  for  Independence.  Our 
Prime-Minister  is  sometimes  offensive  in 
his  personal  bearing  towards  you, — as,  to 
our  bitter  cost,  he  has  often  been  towards 
other  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  your 
statesmen  have  said  hard  things  of  Eng- 
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I  The  scars  upon  our  bodies 
1 J  From  the  musket-ball  and  shell, 
The  missing  legs  and  shattered  arms 
A  truer  tale  will  tell. 
We  have- tried  to  do  our  duty 
In  the  sight  of  God  on  high  : 
O  ye  who  yet  can  save  us, 
Will  3'ou  leave  us  here  to  die  ? 

"  There  are  hearts  with  hope  still  beating 
In  our  pleasant  Northern  homes, 
Waiting,  watching  for  the  footsteps 
That  may  never,  never  come. 
In  Southern  prisons  pining. 
Meagre,  tattered,  pale,  and  gaunt. 
Growing  weaker,  weaker  daily 
From  pinching  cold  and  want. 
Here  brothers,  sons,  and  husbands, 
Poor  and  hopeless,  captured  lie  : 
O  ye  who  yet  can  save  them, 
Will  j'ou  leave  us  here  to  die  ? 

"  From  out  our  prison  gate. 

There  's  a  grave-yard  close  at  hand, 
.  Where  lie  ten  thousand  Union  men 

Beneath  the  Georgia  sand. 

Scores  and  scores  are  laid  beside  them, 

As  day  succeeds  to  day ; 

And  thus  it  ever  will  be 

Till  they  all  shall  pass  away, 

And  the  last  can  say  when  dying, 

With  upturned  and  glazing  eye. 

Both  love  and  faith  are  dead  at  home,  — 

They  have  left  us  here  to  die  !  " 

A  proof  of  the  humanity  with  which 
the  Rebel  prisoners  were  treated  by 
our  government  is  found  in  the  fact  of 
their  reluctance  to  be  exchanged  ;  they 
said  that  they  were  very  comfortable, 
and  would  far  rather  remain  at  the 
North  until  the  war  was  over.  One 
general,  who  was  having  an  artificial 
leg  made,  was  forced  to  return  against 
his  will.  His  entreaties  to  be  left  be- 
hind prevailed  for  a  few  days ;  but 
at  last  he  was  obhged  to  take  passage 
on  the  transport  for  exchange,  as  one 
of  our  own  generals  was  awaiting  his 
return  to  come  home. 

Among  the  prisoners  who  came  in 
January  was  Boston  Corbett,  of  the 
Seventeenth  New  York  Cavalry.  Every 
name  made  public  even  in  remote  con- 
nection with  the  death  of  our  beloved 
President  becomes  an  object  of  inter- 
est. The  following  is  a  characteristic 
letter  from  the  brave  and  earnest-heart- 
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ed  patriot  at  whose  hand  the  assassin 
met  his  doom  :  — 

"ViENXA,  Va.,  March  9,  1865. 

"Miss  :  —  Many  times  I  have 

thought  I  would  write  to  acknowledge 
the  kindness  shown  by  you  and  the 
other  good  ladies  of  the  hospital  to 
us  poor  soldiers  when  we  were  brought 
from  Savannah,  Andersonville,  and  Mil- 
ieu. I  remember  with  gratitude  the 
first  kind  words  expressed  towards  us, 
and  how  strange  and  good  they  sound- 
ed after  being  so  long  deprived  of  them. 
Although  they  might  not  seem  much  to 
the  giver,  yet  I  believe  they  will  live  in 
the  memory  of  us  soldier  boys  long  af- 
ter the  war  is  over.  I  can  never  forget 
how  much  was  done  for  us  all  on  our 
return  from  prison  to  hospital ;  but 
many  thousands  he  under  the  soil  of 
Georgia,  monuments  of  the  cruelty  and 
wickedness  of  this  RebeHion,  —  the 
head  of  all  the  rebellions  of  earth  for 
blackness  and  horror.  Those  only  can 
feel  the  extent  of  it  who  have  seen  their 
comrades,  as  I  have,  lying  in  the  broil- 
ing sun,  without  shelter,  with  swollen 
feet  and  parched  skin,  in  filth  and  dirt, 
suffering  as  I  believe  no  people  ever 
suffered  before  in  the  world.  But, 
thank  God,  these  things  have  come,  I 
hope,  to  an  end.  May  they  never  exist 
again  in  the  good  land  !  With  kind 
regards  to  all, 

"Very  truly, 

"  Boston  Corbett." 

The  ravages  of  the  malignant  fever 
which  had  broken  out  in  the  hospital 
were  not  confined  to  the  patients.  Sur- 
geons and  chaplain  yielded  their  lives 
at  its  deadly  touch.  Then,  too,  was  the 
bond  severed  which  had  harmoniously 
united  a  happy  sisterhood  for  many 
months.  Of  the  six  who  went  down  to 
the  brink  of  the  river  of  death,  five 
crossed  over  to  the  heavenly  shore. 
She  who  alone  remained  gives  these 
simple  memories  to  the  reader 
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The  friends  of  many  came  as  soon 
as  they  heard  of  their  arrival  and  ill- 
ness, but  often  failed  to  recognize 
them.  One  woman,  on  being  taken 
into  the  ward  where  her  husband  was 
asleep,  persisted  in  saying  that  she  had 
never  seen  that  man  before  ;  and  on 
being  shown  his  name  and  regiment  on 
the  card,  she  refused  to  be  convinced, 
feeling  sure  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake,  till  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
greeted  her  by  name. 

On  the  evening  of  a  day  on  which 
there  had  been  a  new  arrival  of  men,  I 
was  sitting  in  the  comfortably  heated 
tent,  while  eight  happy  faces  looked 
from  the  warmly  blanketed  beds.  Each 
man  had  his  own  tale  of  prison  experi- 
ence to  tell.  "  Not  for  all  the  gold  that 
could  be  heaped  into  this  tent  would  I 
voluntarily  spend  one  more  day  at 
Andersonville."  Another  said,  "  We 
suffered  enough  in  body  ;  but  the  men- 
tal agony,  the  mental  agony,  no  one 
can  ever  imagine."  And  so  they  went 
on,  dwelling  at  last  upon  their  anxiety 
for  home  friends,  wondering  if  mothers, 
wives,  and  children  were  yet  alive. 
Then  one  manly  voice  told,  in  earnest 
tones,  how  he  could  bless  the  Lord  for 
the  perilous  trials  through  which  he 
had  passed  ;  that  he  had  been  brought 
up  religiously,  but  never  had  truly  loved 
the  Saviour  until  he  became  his  only 
refuge.  ''  His  love  in  my  heart  is  well 
worth  all  the  discipline  I  have  endured, 
and  I  can  thank  him  for  it."  These 
words  came  from  John  S.  Farnell,  a 
Michigan  boy  of  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Since  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  seven- 
teen months  before,  he  had  been  a  pris- 
oner. He  enjoyed  reading  his  own  little 
new  Bible,  and  the  meetings  for  prayer 
and  singing  held  in  his  tent.  He  seemed 
to  be  gaining  strength,  until  an  attack 
of  pneumonia  occurred,  when  the  ut- 
most care  failed  to  save  his  life.  He 
talked  peacefully  of  dying,  in  intervals 
of  consciousness,  but  at  last  sank  into 
a  heavy  stupor.  Just  as  I  closed  his 
eyes,  and  while  he  ceased  to  breathe, 
the  band  struck  up  the  strain,  "  Do 
they  miss  me  at  home  ?  " 

It  needed  a  stout  heart  to  turn  from 


the  frequent  scenes  of  death,  at  t 
gloomy  time,  to  cheer  and  amuse  thfe 
less  dangerously  ill.  The  coming  of 
Christmas  was  a  source  of  excitement 
for  a  few  days.  Some  of  the  boys  had 
never  heard  of  Santa  Claus  and  hio 
visits  down  the  chimney  at  this  merry 
season  ;  and  when  his  descent  through 
the  pipes,  and  passage  through  the 
stove-doors,  and  appearance  in  the  \ 
tents  became  possibilities,  there  was  \ 
as  much  amusement  and  anticipation 
among  them  as  ever  gladdened  a  nur- 
sery full  of  children.  On  the  morning 
of  this  happy  festival  every  man  found 
a  sock  hanging  by  his  side  stuffed 
with  mittens,  scarfs,  knives,  suspenders, 
handkerchiefs,  and  many  little  things. 
Out  of  the  top  of  each  sock  peeped  a 
little  flag ;  and  as  the  men  awoke, 
one  by  one,  and  examined  the  gifts 
of  Santa  Claus,  shouts  of  merriment 
rang  through  the  wards,  and  they  were 
satisfied  that  he  was  a  friend  worth 
having. 

All  that  was  possible  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  melancholy  circumstances 
was  done  to  make  the  day  a  happy  one  ; 
but  it  was  not  celebrated  with  the  same 
rejoicings  as  the  year  before,  nor  was 
there  much  time  to  be  spared  from  the 
sick  and  dying.  Steamers  were  con- 
stantly arriving,  and  filling  up  the  va- 
cant places  with  new  patients. 

On  a  ragged,  soiled  piece  of  paper 
which  a  man  handed  me  on  landing 
were  these  lines,  written  at  Anderson- 
ville by  a  boy  of  sixteen  who  died  there. 
They  are  surely  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. 


'  Will  you  leave  us  here  to  die  ? 
When  our  country  called  for  men, 
We  came  from  forge  and  store  and  mill, 
The  broken  ranks  to  fill  ; 
We  left  our  quiet,  happy  homes, 
And  ones  we  loved  so  well, 
To  vanquish  all  the  Union  foes, 
Or  fall  where  others  fell. 
Now,  in  prisons  drear  we  languish, 
And  it  is  our  constant  crj', 
O  ye  who  yet  can  save  us, 
Will  you  leave  us  here  to  die  ? 

'  The  voice  of  slander  tells  you 
That  our  hearts  were  weak  with  fear, 
That  nearly  every  one  of  us 
Was  captured  in  the  rear. 
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land ;  and  one  of  your  ambassadors  to  a 
great  Continental  state  published,  not  in 
his  private,  but  in  his  official  capacity, 
language  which  made  the  Northern  par- 
ty in  England  for  a  moment  hang  their 
heads  with  shame.  A  virulence,  discred- 
itable to  England,  has  at  times  broken 
forth  in  our  House  of  Commons,  —  as  a 
virulence,  not  creditable  to  this  country, 
has  at  times  broken  forth  in  your  Con- 
gress. But  what  has  the  House  of  Com- 
mons done  ?  Threatening  motions  were 
announced  in  favor  of  Recognition, — in 
defence  of  the  Confederate  rams.  They 
were  all  set  aside  by  the  good  sense  of 
the  House  and  of  the  nation.  It  ended 
in  a  solemn  farce,  —  in  the  question  being 
put  very  formally  to  the  Government 
whether  it  intended  to  recognize  the 
Confederate  States,  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment replied  that  it  did  not. 

And  when  the  actions  of  our  Govern- 
ment are  in  question,  fair  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  bad  state  of  International 
Law.  The  very  term  itself  is,  in  fact,  as 
matters  at  present  stand,  a  dangerous 
fiction.  There  can  be  no  law,  in  a  real 
sense,  where  there  is  no  law-giver,  no 
tribunal,  no  power  of  giving  legal  effect 
to  a  sentence, — but  where  the  party  on 
whose  side  the  law  is  held  to  be  must 
after  all  be  left  to  do  himself  right  with 
the  strong  hand.  And  one  consequence 
is  that  governments  are  induced  to  rest 
in  narrow  technicalities,  and  to  be  ruled 
by  formal  precedents,  when  the  question 
ought  to  be  decided  on  the  broadest 
grounds  of  right.  The  decision  of  Lord 
Stowell,  for  example,  that  it  is  lawful  for 
the  captor  to  burn  an  enemy's  vessel  at 
sea  rather  than  suffer  her  to  escape, 
though  really  applylug  only  to  a  case  of 
special  necessity,  has  been  supposed  to 
cover  a  system  of  burning  prizes  at  sea, 
which  is  opposed  to  the  policy  and  senti- 
ment of  all  civilized  nations,  and  which 
Lord  Stowell  never  could  have  had  in 
view.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  this 
war,  unexampled  in  all  respects,  has  been 
fruitful  of  novel  questions  respecting  bel- 
ligerent rights,  on  which  a  Government 
meaning  no   evil  ^  might   easily  be   led 


astray.  Among  its  results  we  may  hope 
that  this  revolution  will  give  birth  to  a 
better  system  of  International  Law. 
Would  there  were  reason  to  hope  that  it 
might  lead  to  the  erection  of  some  high 
tribunal  of  justice  among  nations  to  super- 
sede forever  the  dreadful  and  uncertain 
ordeal  of  war  !  Has  the  Government  of 
England,  in  any  case  where  your  right 
was  clear,  really  done  you  a  wrong  ?  K 
it  has,  I  trust  that  the  English  nation, 
temperately  and  respectfully  approached, 
as  a  proud  nation  requires  to  be,  will 
surely  constrain  its  Government  to  make 
the  reparation  which  becomes  its  honor. 

But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  the 
worst  of  times,  at  the  moment  of  your 
lowest  depi'esslon,  England  has  refused 
to  recognize  the  Confederate  States,  or 
in  any  way  to  interfere  in  their  behalf; 
and  that  the  steadiness  of  this  refusal 
has  driven  the  Confederate  envoy,  Mr. 
Mason,  to  seek  what  he  deems  a  more 
hospitable  shore.  The  inducement  of 
cotton  for  our  idle  looms  and  our  famish- 
ing people  has  been  a  strong  one  to  our 
statesmen  as  well  as  to  our  people,  and 
the  Tempter  has  been  at  their  side. 
Despotism,  like  Slavery,  is  necessarily 
propagandist.  It  cannot  bear  the  conta- 
gion, it  cannot  bear  the  moral  rebuke, 
of  neighboring  fi-eedom.  The  new  French 
satrapy  in  Mexico  needs  some  more  con- 
genial and  some  weaker  neighbor  than 
the  United  Republic,  and  we  have  had 
more  than  one  intimation  that  this  need 
is  felt. 

And  this  suggests  one  closing  word  as 
to  our  blockade-running.  Nothing  done 
on  our  side,  I  should  think,  can  have  been 
more  galling,  as  nothing  has  been  so  in- 
jurious to  your  success.  For  myself,  in 
common  with  all  who  think  as  I  do  on 
these  questions,  I  abhor  the  blockade-run- 
ners ;  I  heartily  wish  that  the  curse  of  ill- 
gotten  gain  may  rest  on  every  piece  of 
gold  "they  make  ;  and  never  did  I  feel 
less  proud  of  my  country  than  when,  on 
my  way  hither,  I  saw  those  vessels  in 
Halifax  sheltered  under  English  guns. 
But  blockade-running  Is  the  law ;  it  is 
the  test,  in  fact,  of  an  effective  blockade. 
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And  Englishmen  ^e  the  blockade-run- 
ners, not  because  England  as  a  nation  is 
your  enemy,  but  because  her  merchants 
are  more  adventurous  and  her  seamen 
more  daring  than  those  of  any  nation  but 
your  own.  You,  I  suspect,  -would  not  be 
the  least  active  of  blockade-runners,  if 
■we  were  carrying  on  a  blockade.  The 
nearness  of  our  fortresses  at  Halifax  and 
Nassau  to  your  shores,  which  makes  them 
the  haunt  of  blockade  -  runners,  is  not 
the  result  of  malice,  but  of  accident,— of 
most  unhappy  accident,  as  I  believe.  We 
have  not  planted  them  there  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  have  come  down  to  us  among 
the  general  inheritance  of  an  age  of  con- 
quest, when  aggression  was  thought  to 
be  strength  and  glory,— when  all  kings 
and  nations  were  alike  rapacious,  —  and 
when  the  prize  remained  with  us,  not 
because  we  were  below  our  neighbors  in 
morality,  but  because  we  were  more  res- 
olute in  council  and  mightier  in  arms. 
Our  conquering  hour  was  yours.  You, 
too,  were  then  English  citizens.  You 
welcomed  the  arms  of  Cromwell  to  Ja- 
maica. Your  hearts  thrilled  at  the  tid- 
ings of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  and  ex- 
ulted in  the  thunders  of  Chatham.  You 
shared  the  laurels  and  the  conquests  of 
Wolfe.  For  you  and  with  you  we  over- 
threw France  and  Spain  upon  this  con- 
tinent, and  made  America  the  land  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Halifax  will  share 
the  destinies  of  the  North-American  con- 
federation, —  destinies,  as  I  said  before, 
not  alien  to  yours.  Nassau  is  an  append- 
age to  our  West-Indian  possessions.  Those 
possessions  are  and  have  long  been,  and 
been  known  to  every  reasoning  English- 
man to  be,  a  mere  burden  to  us.  But  we 
have  been  bound  in  honor  and  humanity 
to  protect  our  emancipated  slaves  from 
a  danger  which  lay  near.  An  ocean  of 
changed  thought  and  feeling  has  rolled 
over  the  meinory  of  this  nation  within  the 
last  three  years.  You  forget  that  but 
yesterday  you  were  the  Great  Slave 
Power. 

You,  till  yesterday,  were  the  great 
Slave  Power.  And  England,  with  all 
her  faults    and    shortcomings,   was   the 


great  enemy  of  Slavery.  Therefore  the 
slave-owners  who  had  gained  possession 
of  your  Government  hated  her,  insulted 
her,  tried  to  embroil  you  with  her.  They 
represented  her,  and  I  trust  not  without 
truth,  as  restlessly  conspiring  agahist  the 
existence  of  their  great  institution.  They 
labored,  not  in  vain,  to  excite  your  jeal- 
ousy of  her  maritime  ambition,  when,  in 
enforcing  the  right  of  search  and  striv- 
ing to  put  down  the  slave-trade,  she  was 
really  obeying  her  conscience  and  the 
conscience  of  mankind.  They  bore  them- 
selves towards  her  in  these  controver- 
sies as  they  bore  themselves  towards  you, 
—  as  their  character  compels  them  to 
bear  themselves  towards  all  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal.  Living  in  their  own 
homes  above  law,  they  proclaimed  doc- 
trines of  lawless  aggression  which  alarm- 
ed and  offended  not  England  alone,  but 
every  civilized  nation.  And  this,  as  I 
trust  and  believe,  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  estrangement  between  us,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  an  estrangement  be- 
tween the  nations,  not  merely  between 
certain  sections  and  classes.  It  is  a  cause 
which  will  henceforth  operate  no  more. 
A  Scandinavian  hero,  as  the  Norse  legend 
tells,  waged  a  terrible  combat  through  a 
whole  night  with  the  dead  body  of  his 
brother-In-arms,  animated  by  a  Demon  ; 
but  with  the  morning  the  Demon  fled. 

Other  thoughts  crowd  upon  my  mind, — 
thoughts  of  what  the  two  nations  have 
been  to  each  other  in  the  past,  thoughts 
of  what  they  may  yet  be  to  each  other 
in  the  future.  But  these  thoughts  will 
rise  in  other  minds  as  well  as  in  mine,  if 
they  are  not  stifled  by  the  passion  of  the 
hour.  If  there  is  any  question  to  be 
settled  between  us,  let  us  settle  it  with- 
out disparagement  to  the  just  claims  or 
the  honor  of  either  party,  yet,  if  possible, 
as  kindred  nations.  For  if  we  do  not, 
our  posterity  will  curse  us.  A  century 
hence,  the  passions  which  caused  the 
quarrel  will  be  dead,  the  black  record  of 
the  quarrel  will  survive  and  be  detested. 
Do  what  we  will  now,  we  shall  not  can- 
cel the  tie  of  blood,  nor  prevent  it  from 
hereafter  asserting  its  undying   power. 


1864.] 

The  Englislimen  of  this  day  will  not  pre- 
vent those  who  come  after  them  from  be- 
ing proud  of  England's  grandest  achieve- 
ment, the  sum  of  all  her  noblest  victories, 
—  the  foundation  of  this  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  the  New  World.  And  you 
will  not  prevent  the  hearts  of  your  chil- 
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dren's  children  from  turning  to  the  birth- 
place of  their  nation,  the  land  of  their  his- 
tory and  of  their  early  greatness,  the  land 
which  holds  the  august  monuments  of 
your  ancient  race,  the  works  of  your  il- 
lustrious fathers,  and  their  graves. 

GoLDWiN  Smith. 


WE  ARE 

The  great  national  triumph  we  have 
just  achieved  renders  that  foggy  and  for- 
lorn Second  Tuesday  of  November  the 
most  memorable  day  of  this  most  memo- 
rable year  of  the  war.  Under  the  heavy 
curtain  of  mist  that  brooded  low  over 
the  scene,  under  the  sombre  clouds  of 
uncertainty  that  hung  drizzling  and  op- 
pressive above  the  whole  land,  was  en- 
acted a  drama  whose  grandeur  has  not' 
been  surpassed  in  history.  The  deep 
significance  of  that  event  it  is  not  easy 
for  the  mind  to  fathom.  As  the  accu- 
mulating majorities  for  the  Union  came 
rolling  in,  like  billows  succeeding  bil- 
lows, heaping  up  the  waters  of  victory, 
it  was  not  alone  the  ship  of  state  that 
was  lifted  bodily  over  the  bar,  but  all  her 
costly  freight  of  human  liberties  and  hu- 
man hopes  was  upborne,  and  floated  some 
leagues  onward  towards  the  fair  haven 
of  the  Future. 

The  first  uprising  of  the  nation,  when 
its  existence  was  assailed,  was  truly  a 
sublime  spectacle.  But  the  last  uprising 
of  the  same,  to  confirm  with  cool  deliber- 
ation the  judgment  it  pronounced  in  its 
heat,  is  a  spectacle  of  far  higher  moral 
sublimity.  That  sudden  wildfire  -  blaze 
of  patriotism,  if  it  was  simply  a  blaze, 
had  long  since  had  time  to  expire.  The 
E,ed  Sea  we  had  passed  thi'ough  was  sui'e- 
ly  sufficient  to  quench  any  light  flame  kin- 
dled merely  in  the  leaves  and  brushwood 
of  our  national  character.  Instead  of  a 
brisk  and  easy  conquest  of  a  rash  rebel- 
lion, such  as  seemed  at  first  to  be  pretty 


A  NATION.    ^ 

generally  anticipated,  we  had  closed  with 
a  powerful  antagonist  in  a  struggle  which 
was  all  the  more  terrible  because  it  was 
unforeseen.  The  country  had  soon  di- 
gested its  hot  cakes  of  enthusiasm,  and 
come  to  the  tougher  article,  the  ostrich- 
diet  of  iron  determination.  If  we  were 
a  race  of  flunkies,  ample  opportunities 
had  been  afforded  to  have  our  flunky- 
ism  whipped  out  of  us.  If  Jonathan  was 
but  another  blustering  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek,  he  would  long  before  have  elicit- 
ed laughter  from  the  world's  aristocrat- 
ic dress  -  circle,  and  split  the  ears  of 
the  groundlings,  by  turning  from  the  foe 
that  would  fight,  and  bellowing  forth  that 
worthy  gentleman's  sentiments:  —  "An 
I  thought  he  had  been  vaHant,  and  so 
cunning  in  fence,  I  'd  have  seen  him 
damned  ere  I  'd  have  challenged  him  ! " 
But  those  who  looked  hopefully  for  this 
conclusion  have  been  disappointed.  Even 
Mr.  Carlyle  may  now  perceive  that  we 
have  something  more  than  a  foul  chimney 
burning  itself  out  over  here  :  —  strange 
that  a  seer  should  thus  mistake  the  glare 
of  a  mountain  -  torch  !  We  have  not 
made  war  from  a  mere  ebullition  of  spite, 
or  as  an  experiment,  or  for  any  base  and 
temporary  purpose  ;  but  this  is  a  war 
for  humanity,  and  for  all  time.  That 
we  are  in  deadly  earnest,  that  the  heart 
of  the  nation  is  in  it,  and  that  this  is 
no  effervescent  and  fickle  heart,  the  mo- 
mentous Tuesday  stands  before  the  world 
as  the  final  proof. 

True,  in  that  day's  winnowing  of  the 
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national  grain,  ■wliicli  Lad  been  some 
four  years  threshing,  plenty  of  chaff  and 
grit  were  found.  The  opposition  to  the 
Administration  was  made  up  of  three 
classes.  The  smallest,  but  by  far  the 
most  active  class,  consisted  of  reckless 
politicians,  —  those  Northern  men  with 
Southern  jjrinciples  (if  they  have  any- 
thing that  can  properly  be  called  princi- 
ples) who  sympathize  with  the  Rebels  in 
arms, —  who  hold  the  interests  of  party  to 
be  supreme,  and  shrink  from  no  acts  that 
bid  fair  to  advance  those  interests.  They 
are  the  grit  in  the  machine.  The  second 
class  comprised  the  sheep  which  those 
bad  shepherds  led, —  sheep  with  a  large 
proportion  of  swine  intermixed,  and 
many  a  fanged  and  dangerous  cur,  as 
ignorant  as  they,  doing  the  will  of  his 
masters,  —  the  brutish  class,  without  en- 
lightenment or  moral  perception,  goad- 
ed by  prejudice,  and  deceived  by  lies 
so  shallow  and  foolish  that  the  wonder 
was  how  anybody  could  be  duped  by 
them.  Side  by  side  with  these,  and  of- 
ten mingling  with  them,  was  the  third 
class,  the  so  -  called  "  Conservatives," 
whose  numbers  and  respectability  could 
alone  have  kept  the  warlike  young  Fal- 
staff  of  the  expedition  in  countenance, 
and  induced  him  to  march  through  Cov- 
entry (or  rather  into  it,  for  he  got  no  far- 
ther) with  his  motley  crew  of  followers. 

This  last-named  class,  when  analyz- 
ed, is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  great 
variety  of  elements.  The  downright 
"  Hunker "  Conservative,  who  is  very 
likely  to  pass  over  to  and  identify  him- 
self with  the  first  class,  hates  with  a  nat- 
ural, ineradicable  hate  all  political  and 
spiritual  advancemen^.  He  takes  materi- 
al and  selfish,  and  consequently  low  and 
narrow  A'iews  of  things,  —  and  having 
secured  for  himself  and  his  wife,  for  his 
son  John  and  his  wife,  privilege  to  eat 
and  sleep  and  cohabit,  he  cannot  see  the 
necessity  of  any  further  progress.  If  he 
is  enterprising,  it  is  to  increase  his  bless- 
ings in  this  world ;  if  devout,  it  is  to 
perpetuate  them  in  the  next :  for  sin- 
cere religion  he  has  none, — since  religion 
is  but  another  name  for  Love,  inspiring 


hope,  charity,  and  a  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  all  mankind. —  Others  are  conservative 
from  timidity,  or  because  they  are  wed- 
ded to  tranquillity.  "  Oh,  yes,"  they  say, 
"  no  doubt  the  cause  you  are  fighting  for 
is  just ;  but  then  fighting  is  so  dreadful  ! 
Let  us  have  peace,— peace  at  any  cost ! " 
Good-hearted  people  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  lacking  constitution.  To  them  the 
fiery  torrents  of  generosity  and  heroism 
are  unknown.  Numbers  of  these,  it  is 
true,  were  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  en- 
thusiasm which  prevailed  during  the  first 
days  of  the  Rebellion  ;  but  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  insurgents  were  not  to  be 
overawed  and  put  down  by  noise,— that 
making  speeches  and  hanging  out  flags 
would  not  do  the  business, — they  became 
alai'med :  the  thought  of  actual  blood- 
shed, and  taxes,  and  a  disturbance  of 
trade  developed  the  Aguecheek.  "  Good 
heavens  i "  said  they,  picking  up  the  hats 
they  had  tossed  with  cheers  to  the  sky, 
and  carefully  brushing  down  the  ruffled 
nap  to  its  former  respectable  smoothness, 
"  this  will  never  do !  we  can't  frighten 
'em  ! "  So  they  concluded  to  be  frightened 
themselves,  and  ran  back  to  the  comfort- 
able apron  -  strings  of  opinion  held  by 
their  grandmothers.  Strange  as  it  seems, 
many  of  these  are  persons  of  piety,  taste, 
and  culture.  Yet  their  culture  is  retro- 
spective, their  taste  mere  dilettanteism, 
and  their  piety  conventional:  to  what- 
ever is  new  in  theology,  or  vital  in  lit- 
erature, (at  least  until  the  cobwebs  of 
age  begin  to  gather  upon  it,)  and  espe- 
cially to  whatever  tends  to  overthrow 
or  'greatly  modify  the  ancient  order 
of  things,  they  are  unalterably  oppos-- 
ed.  If  occasionally  one  of  them  be- 
comes desirous  of  keeping  up  with  the 
times,  or  is  forced  along  momentarily  by 
the  stream  of  events,  some  defect  of 
mental  or  moral  constitution  prevents  his 
progress  ;  and  you  are  sure  to  find  him 
soon  or  late  returning  to  the  point  from 
which  he  started,  like  those  bits  of  drift- 
wood which  are  always  bobbing  up  and 
down  close  under  the  fall  or  circling 
round  and  round  in  the  eddies.  The 
trouble  is,  such  sticks  float  too  lightly  on 
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the  surface  of  things ;  if  they  carried 
more  heart-ballast,  and  would  sink  deep- 
er, the  current  would  bear  them  on. — 
Another  variety  of  the  Conservative  is 
the  man  who  is  really  progressive  and 
right-minded,  but  extremely  slow.  Give 
him  time,  and  he  is  certain  to  form  a 
just  judgment,  and  range  himself  on  the 
right  side  at  last.  He  goes  with  the  rest 
only  so  far  as  they  travel  his  road,  and 
his  lagging  is  pretty  sure  to  be  atoned 
for  by  earnest  endeavor  in  the  end.  With 
these  are  to  be  classed  numerous  other  va- 
rieties: those  who  ai'e  "  Plunkerish  "  on 
account  of  some  strange  spiritual  obtuse- 
ness,  or  from  misanthropy,  or  perverse- 
ness,  or  self-conceit,  or  a  cold  and  slug- 
gish temperament,  or  from  weak  human 
sympathies  governed  by  strong  political 
prejudice, — together  with  those  countless 
larvEe  and  tadpoles,  the  small-fry  of  sons 
and  nephews,  of  individuality  yet  undevel- 
oped, who  are  conservative  because  their 
fathers  and  uncles  are  conservative. 

Such  was  the  Opposition,  to  which  we 
have  devoted  so  many  words,  because, 
though  signally  defeated,  much  of  its  pow- 
er and  influence  survives.  The  fact  that 
it  proved  to  be  as  large  as  it  was  is  by  no 
means  discouraging :  that  there  should 
have  been  so  much  flabby  and  diseased 
flesh  on  the  body-politic  was  to  have  been 
expected ;  and  that  it  would  show  it- 
self chiefly  in  the  large  cities,  where  foul 
humors  and  leprosy  are  sure  to  break 
out,  if  anywhere,  upon  slight  irritation, 
(contrast  the  corrupt  vote  of  New  York 
City  with  Missouri  and  Maryland  giving 
their  voices  for  freedom  ! )  was  likewise 
foreseen.  That  the  malady  continues, 
and  by  what  curative  process  it  is  to  be 
subdued  and  rendered  harmless, — this  is 
what  concerns  us  now. 

We  have  at  last  demonstrated,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  our  arrogant  South- 
ern friends,  let  us  trust,  that  the  despis- 
ed Yankee,  the  dollar-worshipper,  is  as 
prompt  to  fight  for  a  principle  as  they 
for  power  and  a  mistaken  right  of  prop- 
erty, —  ready  to  give  blood  and  treasure 
without  stint,  all  for  an  idea ;  and  that, 
having  reluctantly  set  his  foot  in  gore,  to 


draw  back  is  not  possible  to  him,  for  his 
heart  is  indomitable,  and  his  soul  relent- 
less,— in  his  soul  sits  Nemesis  herself.  We 
have  taught  the  slaveholding  insolence 
the  final  lesson,  that  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  pusillanimity  it 
counted  upon.  To  the  world  abroad,  al- 
so, that  Tuesday's  portentous  snow-storm 
of  ballots,  covering  every  vestige  of  trea- 
son here,  to  the  trail  of  the  Copperhead, 
and  whitening  the  face  of  the  whole  land 
with  a  purer  faith,  will  be  more  convinc- 
ing than  our  victories  in  the  field.  The 
bubble  of  Republicanism,  which  was  to 
display  such  alacrity  at  bursting,  is  not 
the  childish  thing  it  was  deemed,  but 
granitic,  with  a  fiery,  throbbing  core  ;  its 
outward  form  no  mere  flashy  film,  blown 
out  of  chimeras  and  dreams,  but  a  crea- 
tion from  the  solid  strata  of  human  expe- 
rience, upheaved  here  by  the  birth-throes 
of  a  new  era  :  — 

"  With  inward  fires  and  pain, 
It  rose  a  bubble  fi.-oni  the  plain," 
secure    and  enduring  as  Monadnock  or 
Mount  Washington. 

W^e  have  proved  that  we  are  a  nation 
equal  to  the  task  of  self-discipline  and 
self-control, — a  new  thing  on  this  planet. 
Hitherto,  on  the  stage  6f  history,  kings 
and  princes  have  been  the  star-actors : 
in  them  all  the  interest  of  the  scene  has 
centred :  they  and  a  few  grand  favor- 
ites were  everything,  and  all  the  rest 
supernumeraries,  "  a  level  immensity  of 
foolish  small  people,"  of  no  utility  ex- 
cept to  support  them  in  their  pompous 
parts.  But  we  have  found  that  "  Ham- 
let "  does  very  well  with  Hamlet  left  out. 
In  place  of  the  prince  we  will  have  a 
principle.  Persons  are  of  no  account : 
the  President  is  of  no  account  simply  as 
a  man.  Here,  at  last.  Humanity  has 
flowered ;  here  has  blossomed  a  new  race 
of  men,  capable  of  postponing  persons  to 
uses,  and  private  preferences  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  of  subjecting  its  wildest  passions 
to  a  sense  of  justice,  —  qualities  so  rare, 
that,  when  they  are  most  strikingly  mani- 
fested in  us,  foreign  observers  stand  as- 
tonished and  incredulous.  Accustomed 
to  seeing  other  races  carried  away  by 
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their  own  frenzy  the  moment  they  break 
fi'ee  from  despotic  restraint  and  attempt 
to  act  for  themselves,  they  cannot  be- 
heve  that  Americans  actually  have  that 
uncommon  virtue,  self-control.  The  pre- 
dictions of  the  London  "  Times  "  with 
regard  to  us  have  always  proved  such  lu- 
dicrous failures,  because  they  have  been 
based  upon  this  false  estimate  of  our  tem- 
per. Taking  for  granted  that  we  are  a 
mob,  and  that  a  mob  is  an  idiot,  whose 
speech  and  actions  are  void  of  reason, 
"  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  noth- 
ing," the  Thunderer  continues  to  proph- 
esy evil  of  us  ;  and  when,  where  mad- 
ness was  most  confidently  looked  for,  we 
exhibit  the  coolest  sense,  it  can  think  of 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  denounce 
us  for  our  inconsistencies  I  Yet  the  self- 
control  we  claim  for  ourselves  comes  from 
no  lack  of  caloric  :  caloric  we  possess  in 
abundance,  though  of  a  stiller  sort  than 
that  with  which  the  world  has  been  hith- 
erto acquainted.  Our  friend  from  the 
backwoods  thought  there  was  no  fire  in 
the  coal  -  furnace,  because  he  could  not 
hear  it  roar  and  crackle,  and  was  after- 
wards amazed  at  its  steady  intensity  of 
heat.  Our  misguided  Southern  brethren 
had  the  same  opinion  of  Northern  char- 
acter, and  burned  their  hands  most  de- 
plorably when  they  laid  hold  of  it. 

They  have  discovered  their  mistake. 
Our  Transatlantic  neighbors  have  also,  by 
this  time,  discovered  theirs.  Moreover,  we 
(and  this  is  the  main  thing)  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  ourselves  in  the  glass  of  the 
last  election.  Henceforth  let  us  have 
faith  in  our  destiny.  Let  us  once  more 
open  our  maps,  and,  by  the  light  of 
that  day's  revelation,  look  at  the  grand 
outhnes  and  limitless  possibilities  of  eur 
country.  Look  at  the  old  States  and 
the  new,  and  at  the  future  States  !  Be- 
hold the  vast  plains  of  Texas  and  the 
Indian  Territory,  —  the  rivers  of  Ai*i- 
zona,  Dakotah,  and  Utah,  —  Montana, 
Idaho,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  with 
their  magnificent  mountain-chains, — Ne- 
vada, and  the  Pacific  States,— Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  California,  each  alone 
capable  of  becoming  another  New  Eng- 


land !  What  a  home  is  this  for  the  na- 
tion that  Is  to  be  !  Let  us  consider  well 
our  advantages,  be  true  to  the  inspira- 
tion that  Is  in  us,  put  aside  at  once  and 
forever  the  thought  of  failure,  and  ad- 
vance with  firm  and  confident  steps  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  grandest  mis- 
sion ever  yet  Intrusted  to  any  people. 

True,  great  humiliations  may  be  still 
in  store  for  us ;  for  what  do  we  not  de- 
serve ?  When  we  consider  the  inhuman- 
ity, the  cowardice,  the  stolid  selfishness, 
of  which  this  people  has  been  guilty,  es- 
pecially on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery, 
we  can  find  no  refuge  from  despair  but 
in  the  comforting  assurance  that  God  is  a 
God  of  mercy,  as  well  as  of  justice. 

Let  us  hasten  to  atone  for  our  sins, 
and  forward  the  work  of  national  puri- 
fication, by  doing  our  duty— our  whole 
duty  —  now.  One  thing  Is  certain  :  we 
cannot  look  for  help  to  other  nations, 
nor  to  the  amiable  disposition  of  a  foe 
whose  pith  and  pluck  are  consanguine- 
ous with  our  own,  nor  to  the  agency  of 
individuals.  It  was  written  In  the  be- 
ginning that  the  people  which  aspired 
to  make  Its  own  laws  should  also  work 
out  Its  own  salvation.  For  this  reason 
great  leaders  have  not  been  given  us, 
and  we  shall  not  need  them.  It  is  for 
a  nation  unstable  In  Its  purposes,  and 
Incapable  of  self- moderation,  that  the 
steady  hand  of  a  strong  ruler  is  neces- 
sary. The  first  Napoleon  was  no  more 
a  natural  product  of  the  first  French 
Revolution  than  the  present  Emperor 
is  of  the  last.  They  might  each  have 
sat  for  the  picture  of  the  tyrant  spring- 
ing to  the  neck  of  an  unbridled  Democ- 
racy, drawn  by  Plato  in  the  eighth  book 
of  the  "  Republic  "  :  just  as  his  description 
of  the  excesses  which  necessitate  despot- 
ic rule  might  pass  for  a  description  of 
the  fi-enzy  of  'Ninety-Three  :  —  "  When 
a  State  thirsts  after  liberty,  and  hap- 
])ens  to  have  had  cup-hearers  appointed  it, . 
and  gets  immoderately  drunk  with  an  un- 
mixed draught  thereof.  It  punishes  even 
the  governors."  No  such  Inebriety  has 
resulted  from  the  moderate  draughts  of 
that'  nectar  in  which  this  new  Western 
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race  has  indulged ;  and  only  the  south- 
ern and  more  passionate  portion  of  it  is 
in  any  danger  of  converting  its  acute 
"  State  -  Rights  "  distemper  into  chronic 
despotism.  The  nation  in  its  childhood 
needed  a  paternal  Washington  ;  but  no-w- 
it has  arrived  at  manhood,  and  it  re- 
quires, not  a  great  leader,  but  a  magis- 
trate -willing  himself  to  be  led.  Such  a 
man  is  Mr.  Lincoln :  an  able,  faithful, 
hard--working  citizen,  overseeing  the  af- 
fairs of  all  the  citizens,  accepting  the 
guidance  of  Providence,  and  conscien- 
tiously yielding  himself  to  be  the  medium 
of  a  people's  -will,  the  agent  of  its  des- 
tinies. That  is  all  we  have  any  right 
to  expect  of  him  ;  and  if  -we  expect 
more,  -we  shall  be  disappointed.  He 
cannot  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  save 
us,  although  we  have  now  twice  elected 
liim  to  his  high  place.  Upon  ourselves, 
and  upon  ourselves  alone,  under  God, 
success  and  victory  still  depend. 

What  outward  duties  are  to  be  ful- 
filled it  is  needless  to  recapitulate  here, 
— for  have  they  not  been  taught  in  ev- 
ery loyal  pulpit  and  in  every  loyal  print, 
in  sermon,  story,  aiid  song,  until  there 
is  not  a  school -boy  but  knows  the  les- 
son ?  Treason  must  be  defeated  In  the 
field,  its  armies  annihilated,  its  power 
destroyed  forever.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  our  own  armies  must  be  kept 
constantly  recruited  with  numbers  and 
with  confidence.  As  for  American  sla- 
very, it  perishes  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
utterly.  We  have  had  enough  of  the 
serpent  which  the  young  Republic  warm- 
ed in  its  too  kind  bosom.  Now  it  dies ; 
there  is  no  help  for  it:  if  you  object  to 
the  heel  upon  its  head,  and  place  your 
own  head  there  to  shield  it,  God  pity 
you,  my  friend,  for  you  will  have  need 
of  more  than  human  pity !  This  war  is 
to  be  brought  to  a  triumphant  close,  and 
the  cause  of  the  war  extirpated,  wheth- 
er you  like  it  or  not.  You  can  accept 
destruction  and  ignominy  with  it,  or  you 
may  live  to  rejoice  over  the  most  glo- 
rious victory  and  reform  of  the  age : 
take  your  choice  :  but  understand,  once 
for   all,  that   complaint  is  puerile,   and 


expostulation  but  an  idle  wind  in  the 
face  of  inexorable  Fate.  Shall  we  re- 
member our  martyred  heroes,  our  noble, 
our  beloved,  who  have  gone  down  in 
this  conflict,  and  sit  gloomily  content 
while  the  devouring  monster  survives  ? 
Is  it  nothing  that  they  have  fallen,  and 
yet  such  a  wrong  that  the  fetters  of  the 
bondman  should  fall  ?  Is  the  claim  of 
property  in  man  so  sacred,  and  the  blood 
of  our  brothers  so  cheap  ?  Have  done 
with  this  heartless  cant,  —  this  prating 
about  the  constitutional  rights  of  trai- 
tors !  When  the  Moslem  chief  was 
marching  to  the  -chastisement  of  a  re- 
volted tribe,  the  insurgents,  seeing  dis- 
aster inevitable  in  a  fair  field,  resorted 
to  the  device  of  elevating  the  Koran 
upon  the  shafts  of  their  spears,  and  bear- 
ing it  before  them  into  battle.  The  strat- 
agem succeeded.  The  fanatical  Arabs 
were  filled  with  horror  on  finding  that 
they  had  lifted  their  swords  against  the 
Book  of  the  Holy  Prophet,  and  fled  in 
confusion, — defeated,  not  by  the  foe,  but 
by  their  own  blind  reverence  for  the  let- 
ter and  outward  symbol  of  the  Law. 
Thus  the  first  attempt  at  secession  from 
the  Moslem  Empire  became  successful; 
and  the  decadence  of  that  empire  was 
the  fatal  fruit  of  that  day's  folly.  In 
like  manner  we  have  had  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution  thrust  between  us  and 
victory.  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
carried  it  before  them,  with  ostentation 
and  loud  pharisaical  rant,  in  the  late 
political  battle.  But,  much  as  it  has 
embarrassed  and  retarded  our  cause, 
terrifying  and  bewildering  weak  minds, 
the  de\ace  has  not  availed  In  the  past, 
and  it  shall  avail  still  less  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
we  shall  remember  and  obey ;  but  the 
sword  of  justice,  edged  with  common 
sense,  must  cut  its  way  through  every- 
thing else,  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Re- 
bellion. 

Only  from  ourselves  have  we  anything 
to  fear.  Self-distrust  is  more  to  be  dread- 
ed than  foreign  interference  or  Rebel  des- 
potism. The  deportment  of  Great  Brit- 
ain has  become  more  and  more  respectfiU 
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towai'ds  us  as  we  have  shown  ourselves 
■worthy  of  respect ;  and  even  France  has 
of' late  grown  discreetly  reticent  on  the 
subject  of  intervention.  But  it  is  said 
*  the  Rebels  will  arm  their  slaves.  Very 
well ;  if  they  think  to  save  their  boat  by 
taking  the  bottom  out,  in  order  to  make 
paddles  of  it,  they  are  welcome  to  try  the 
experiment.  Are  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  negro  soldiers  going  to  accept 
fi'om  their  masters  the  boon  of  fi'eedom 
for  themselves  only,  and  not  demand  it 
for  their  race  ?  Or  think  you  their  grat- 
itude towards  those  masters  is  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  they  will  take  arms  against 
their  brothers  already  in  the  field,  and 
not  be  liable  to  commit  the  slight  error 
of  passing  over  and  fighting  by  their  side  ? 
In  either  case,  Mr.  Davis's  proposition,  if 
carried  out,  is  practical  abolitionism  ;  and 
■we  have  yet  to  learn  how  a  tottering  ed- 
ifice can  be  rendered  any  more  stable  by 
the  removal  of  its  acknowledged  "  corner- 
stone." The  plan  is  violently  opposed 
by  the  slave  -  owning  classes :  for,  what- 
ever may  be  proclaimed  to  the  contrary, 
they  have  risked  this  war,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  it,  believing  it  to  be  a  war 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  peculiar 
institution ;  and  if  that  succumbs,  where 
is  the  gain  ?  Already  their  new  Govern- 
ment has  become  to  them  an  object  of 
di'ead  and  detestation,  and  they  are  be- 
ginning to  look  back  with  regretful  hearts 
to  the  beneficent  Union  which  they  were 
in  such  rash  haste  to  destroy.  Only  the 
leaders  of  the  Rebellion  can  hope  to  gain 
anything  by  so  perilous  an  expedient ; 
for  Slavery  has  become  with  them  a 
secondary  consideration,  —  no  doubt  Mr. 
Davis  is  sincere  in  asserting  this,  —  and 
they  are  now  ready  to  sacrifice  it  to  their 
private  ambition.  They  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  men  who,  driven  to  extremity, 
■will  give  up  everything  else  in  order  to 
preserve  their  power,  and  their  necks 
■with  it.  But  let  us  indulge  in  no  useless 
apprehensions  on  this  point.  Such  a  prop- 
osition, seriously  entertained  by  the  Rich- 
mond Government,  is  of  itself  the  stron- 
gest eA'idence  we  could  have  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  their  resources.     Every  other 


means  has  failed,  and  this  is  their  last 
resort.  We  are  reminded  of  that  vivid 
description,  in  one  of  Cooper's  novels,  of 
an  Indian  in  his  canoe  drawn  into  the 
rapids  of  Niagara  and  swept  over  the 
falls,  —  who,  in  his  wild  efforts  to  save 
himself,  continued  paddling  in  the  air 
even  after  he  had  passed  the  verge  of  the 
cataract.  So  the  Confederate  craft  has 
reached  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  we 
may  now  look  to  see  some  frantic  pad- 
dling in  their  air.  Or  shall  we  liken  it 
to  Milton's  bad  angel,  flying  to  his  new 
empire,  but  dropping  into  an  unexpected 
"  vast  vacuity  "  ? 

"  Fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he 
drops 
Ten  thousand  fathom  deep,  and  to  this  hour 
Down  had  been  falling,  had  not  by  ill  chance 
The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft." 

That  "ill  chance"  has  been  averted  by 
the  last  election  ;  and  no  such  "  tumult- 
uous cloud  "  -will  gather  again,  to  bear 
up  the  lost  Anarch,  if  we  courageously 
act  our  part.  The  danger  now  is  from 
our  own  weakness,  not  from  the  enemy's 
strength. 

Agi-eat  and  most  important  work  still 
remains  for  us.  It  is  not  enough  to  per- 
form simply  the  external  and  obvious  du- 
ties of  the  hour.  What  we  would  insist  on 
here  is  the  internal  and  moral  work  to 
be  done.  Men  have  never  yet  given  full 
credit  to  the  power  of  an  idea.  With 
faith,  ye  shall  remove  mountains.  A  peb- 
ble of  truth,  in  the  hand  of  the  shepherd- 
boy  of  Israel,  is  mightier  to  prevail  than 
the  spear  like  a  weaver's  beam.  How 
long  were  the  little  band  of  Abolitionists 
despised  !  But  they  were  the  cutwater 
of  the  national  ship.  With  their  revo- 
lutionary idea,  so  opposed  to  the  univer- 
sal prejudice,  they  succeeded  at  last  in 
moving  the  entire  country,  just  as  one 
cog-wheel  set  against  another  overcomes 
its  resistance  and  puts  the  -whole  ma- 
chinery in  motion.  The  rills  of  thought, 
shooting  from  the  heights  of  a  few  pure 
and  lofty  minds,  have  spread  out  into 
this  sea  of  practical  Abolitionism  -which 
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now  covers  the  whole  land,  —  although 
the  sea  may  be  inclined  to  deny  its 
source.  May  we,  then,  charge  the  pio- 
neers of  the  An ti- Slavery  sentiment  with 
having  caused  this  war  ?  In  the  same 
manner  we  may  regard  the  coming  of 
Christ  as  being  the  cause  of  all  the  wars 
and  persecutions  of  Christianity. 

If  such  is  the  force  of  earnest  convic- 
tion, consider  what  we  too  may  do.  We 
have  gone  to  the  polls  and  voted  for  the 
accomph'shment  of  a  certain  object :  far 
more  intelligently  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  (for  few  knew  then  what  we 
were  fighting  for,)  we  have  met  the  ene- 
mies of  our  country,  and  defeated  them 
at  the  ballot-box.  But  there  is  another 
and  no  less  important  vote  to  be  cast. 
The  Twentieth  Presidential  Election  is 
not  the  last,  even  for  this  year.  We  are 
to  continue  casting  our  ballots,  every  day, 
and  day  after  day, — nay,  year  after  year, 
if  necessary,— to  the  end.  We  have  had 
political  suffrage ;  but  moral  suffrage  is 
now  called  for.  Plere  woman  realizes 
her  rights,  so  long  talked  about,  and  so 
little  understood ;  here,  too,  even  the  in- 
telligent, patriotic  boy  and  girl  can  ex- 
ert an  influence.  We  know  something 
of  what  words  can  do ;  but  how  Httle 
we  appreciate  the  power  which  is  behind 
words  !  By  the  wishes  of  your  heart,  by 
the  aspirations  of  your  soul,  by  the  ener- 
gies of  your  mind  and  will,  you  form 
about  you  an  atmosphere  as  real  as  the 
air  you  breathe,  although,  like  that,  invis- 
ible.    Not  a  prayer  is  lost  ;  not  a  throb 


of  patriotism  goes  for  nothing  ;  never  a 
wave  of  impulse  dies  upon  the  ethereal 
deep  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.  Be  filled  with  the  truth  as 
with  life  itself;  let  the  divine  aura  ex- 
hale from  you  wherever  you  move  ;  and 
thus  you  may  do  more  to  overcome  the 
opposition  to  our  cause  than  when  you 
deposited  your  ticket  in  the  box.  You 
may,  perhaps,  breathe  the  breath  of  life 
into  the  nostrils  of  the  coldest  clay  of  con- 
servatism you  know:  for  true  it  is  that 
men  not  only  catch  manners,  as  they  do 
diseases,  one  from  another,  but  that  they 
catch  unconscious  inspiration  also.  Bos- 
well,  when  absent  from  London  and  his 
hero,  acknowledged  himself  to  be  empty, 
vapid  ;  and  he  became  somewhat  only 
when  ''  impregnated  with  the  Johnsonian 
ether."  So  the  ether  of  your  own  ear- 
nest, fervent,  patriotic  character  may  im- 
pregnate the  spiritless  and  help  to  sustain 
the  brave.  Consider,  moreover,  what  an 
element  may  be  thus  generated  by  the 
combined  hopes  and  prayers  of  a  whole 
loyal  people  !  This  is  the  atmosphere 
which  is  to  sustain  the  President  and  his 
advisers  in  their  work :  this,  although 
we  may  not  know  it,  and  although  they 
may  be  unaware,  is  the  vital  breath  they 
need  to  give  them  wisdom  and  power 
equal  to  the  great  crisis ;  while  even  the 
soldiers,  in  the  far-off  fields  of  conflict, 
shall  feel  the  agitations  of  this  subtile 
fluid,  this  life-supporting  oxygen,  buoy- 
ing up  their  hopes,  and  wafting  their 
banners  on  to  victory. 
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Dissertations  and  Discussions :  Political,  Phil- 
osophical, and  Historical.  By  John  Stu- 
art Mill.  In  Three  Volumes.  12mo. 
Boston  :     W.  V.  Spencer. 

At  a  time  of  deep  national  emotion,  like 
the  present,  it  is  impossible  that  we  Amer- 
icans should  not  feel  some  bias  of  person- 
al affection  in  reading  the  works  of  those 
great  living  EngUshraen  who  have  been 
true  to  us  in  the  darkest  hour.  Were  it . 
only  for  his  faithful  friendship  to  freedom 
and  to  us,  Mr.  IMill  has  a  right  to  claim  an 
attentive  audience  for  every  word  he  has 
ever  written ;  and  this  collection  of  his 
miscellaneous  writings,  covering  a  period 
of  thirty  jears,  has  a  special  interest  as 
showing  the  successive  steps  by  whicli  he 
has  risen  to  this  high  attitude  of  noble- 
ness. 

But  apart  from  these  special  ties,  Mr. 
]\Iill  claims  attention  as  the  most  advan- 
ced of  English  minds,  and  the  ablest,  all 
things  considered,  of  contemporary  Eng- 
lish writers.  His  detached  works  have 
long  since  found  a  very  large  American 
audience, — larger,  perhaps,  than  even  their 
home-circle  of  readers  ;  and  the  sort  of 
biographical  interest  which  attaches  to  a 
collection  of  shorter  essays  —  giving,  as  it 
does,  a  glimpse  at  the  training  of  the  writ- 
er —  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
want  of  continuity  in  these  volumes,  and 
for  the  merely  local  interest  which  belongs 
to  many  of  the  subjects  treated.  Church- 
rates  and  the  English  currency  have  not 
to  us  even  the  interest  of  heraldry,  for  that 
at  least  can  offer  pictures  of  mermaids,  and 
great  ingenuity  in  Latin  puns  ;  but,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  every  discussion  of  the  British 
university  -  system  has  a  positive  value, 
in  the  exceedingly  crude  and  undevelop- 
ed condition  of  American  collegiate  meth- 
ods. There  is  the  same  disparity  of  in- 
terest in  the  different  critical  essays.  Ben- 
tham  has  hardly  exerted  an  appreciable 
influence  on  American  thought,  and  the 
transitory  authority  of  Coleridge  is  now 
merged  in  more  potent  agencies ;  yet  when 
the  essays  bearing  those  great  names 
were  first  printed  in  the  periodical  then 
edited  by  Mill,  they  made  an  era  in  con- 


temporary English  literature,  and  there- 
fore indirectly  modified  our  own. 

Thus,  in  one  way  or  another,  almost  all 
these  essays  have  a  value.  The  style  is  al- 
ways clear,  always  strong,  sometimes  point- 
ed, seldom  brilliant,  never  graceful;  it  is  the 
best  current  sample,  indeed,  of  that  good, 
manly,  rather  colorless  English  which  be- 
longs naturally  to  Parliamentary  Speech- 
es and  Quarterly  Reviews.  Not  being  an 
American,  the  author  may  use  novel  words 
without  the  fear  of  being  called  provincial  ; 
so  that  undeistandable,  evidentiary,  desid- 
erate, leisured,  and  inamoveability  stalk  at 
large  within  his  pages.  As  a  controver- 
sialist, he  is  a  trifle  sharp,  but  never  ac- 
tually discourteous  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  that  his  cluA'alry  makes  him  gentlest 
in  dealing  with  the  humblest,  while  his 
lance  rings  against  the  formidable  shield 
of  a  Cambridge  Professor  or  a  Master  of 
Trinity  as  did  that  of  the  disguised  Ivan- 
hoe  upon  the  shield  of  Bois-Guilbert. 

The  historical  essays  in  this  collection 
are  exceedingly  admirable,  especially  the 
defence  of  Pericles  and  the  Athenians,  in 
the  second  paper  on  Grote's  History.  In 
reading  the  articles  upon  ethical  and  phil- 
osophical questions,  one  finds  more  draw- 
backs. The  profoundest  truths  can  hard- 
ly be  reached,  perhaps,  by  one  who,  at  the 
end  of  his  life,  as  at  the  beginning,  is  a 
sensationalist  in  metaphysics  and  a  utili- 
tarian in  ethics.  It  is  only  when  dealing 
with  these  themes  that  he  seems  to  show 
any  want  of  thoroughness  :  unfairness  he 
never  shows.  In  the  closing  tract  on 
"  Utilitarianism,"  which  the  American 
publishers  have  added  to  the  English  col- 
lection, one  feels  especially  this  drawback. 
As  the  theory  of  universal  selfishness  falls 
so  soon  as  one  considers  that  a  man  is  capa- 
ble of  resigning  everything  that  looks  like 
happiness,  and  of  plunging  into  apparent 
misery,  because  he  thinks  it  right,  —  so  the 
theory  of  utilitarianism  falls,  when  one 
considers  that  a  man  is  capable  of  abstain- 
ing from  an  action  that  would  apparently 
be  useful  to  all  around  him,  from  a  secret 
conviction  that  it  is  wrong  in  itself.  There 
are  many  things  which  are  intrinsically 
wrong,   although,  so  far  as  one  can  see, 
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"  Tut !  tut !  "  says  the  clergyman,  "  a 
sword,  Rachel,  —  in  my  study  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  !  why  not  ? "  says  Ra- 
chel. "And  if  you  like,  I  will  hang 
my  picture,  with  the  doves  and  the 
olive-branch,  above  it ;  and  there  shall 
be  a  shelf  for  hyacinths  in  the  win- 
dow." 

Thus  she  ran  on  in  her  pretty  house- 
wifely manner,  cooing  like  the  doves 
she  talked  of,  plotting  the  arrangement 
of  the  parlor  opposite,  of  the  long  din- 
ing-room stretching  athwart  the  house 
in  the  rear,  and  of  the  kitchen  under  a 
roof  of  its  own,  still  farther  back,  —  he 
all  the  while  giving  grave  assent,  as 
if  he  listened  to  her  contrivance  :  he 
was  only  listening  to  the  music  of  a 
sweet  voice  that  somehow  charmed  his 
ear,  and  thanking  God  in  his  heart 
that  such  music  was  bestowed  upon  a 
sinful  world,  and  praying  that  he  might 
never  listen  too  fondly.     • 

Behind  the  house  were  yard,  garden, 
orchard,  and  this  last  drooping  away  to 
a  meadow.  Over  all  these  the  pair  of 
light  feet  pattered  beside  the  master. 
"Here  shall  be  lilies,"  she  said  ;  "  there, 
a  great  bunch  of  mother's  peonies  ;  and 
by  the  gate,  hollyhocks  "  ;  —  he,  by  this 
time,  plotting  a  sermon  upon  the  vani- 
ties of  the  world. 

Yet  in  due  time  it  came  to  pass  that 


the  parsonage  was  all  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  fancies  of  its  mistress,  —  even 
to  the  Major's  sword  and  the  twin  doves. 
Esther,  a  stout  middle-aged  dame,  and 
stanch  Congregationalist,  recommended 
by  the  good  women  of  the  parish,  is  in- 
stalled in  the  kitchen  as  maid-of-all- 
work.  As  gardener,  groom,  (a  sedate 
pony  and  square-topped  chaise  forming 
part  of  the  establishment,)  factotum,  in 
short,  —  there  is  the  frowzy-headed  man 
Larkin,  who  has  his  quarters  in  an  airy 
loft  above  the  kitchen. 

The  brass  knocker  is  scoured  to  its 
brightest.  The  parish  is  neighborly. 
Dame  Tourtelot  is  impressive  in  her 
proffers  of  advice.  The  Tew  partners, 
Elderkin,  Meacham,  and  aU  the  rest, 
meet  the  new  housekeepers  open-hand- 
ed. Before  mid-winter,  the  smoke  of 
this  new  home  was  piling  lazily  into  the 
sky  above  the  tree-tops  of  Ashfield,  — 
a  home,  as  we  shall  find  by  and  by,  of 
much  trial  and  much  cheer.  Twenty 
years  after,  and  the  master  of  it  was 
master  of  it  still,  —  strong,  seemingly,  as 
ever  ;  the  brass  knocker  shining  on  the 
door  ;  the-  sword  and  the  doves  in  place. 
But  the  pattering  feet,  —  the  voice  that 
made  music,  —  the  tender,  wifely  plot- 
ting, —  the  cheery  sunshine  that  smote 
upon  her  as  she  talked,  —  alas  for  us  ! 
—  "  All  is  Vanity  ! " 


A 


ROGER    BRO 

Ac  ' .  •  M, 
LITTLE  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmes- 
bury  published  his  great  treatise  on 
government,  under  the  title  of  "  Levi- 
athan ;  or,  the  Matter,  Form,  and  Pow- 
er of  the  Commonwealth,  Ecclesiastical 
and  Civil,"-  —  in  which  he  denied  that 
man  is  born  a  social  being,  that  govern- 
ment has  any  natural  foundation,  and,  in 
a  word,  all  of  what  men  now  agree  to  be 
the  first  principles,  and  receive  as  axi- 
oms, of  social  and  civil  science;  and 


OKE    TANEY.Qy 

declared  that  man  is  a  beast  of  prey,  a 
wolf,  whose  natural  state  is  war,  and 
that  government  is  only  a  contrivance 
of  men  for  their  own  gain,  a  strong  chain 
thrown  over  the  citizen,  —  organized, 
despotic,  unprincipled  power.  To  this 
faithless  and  impious  work,  which  at 
least  did  good  by  shocking  the  world 
and  rallying  many  of  the  best  minds  to 
develop  and  defend  the  true  principles 
of  society  and  the  state,  he  put  a  fit 
frontispiece,  a  picture  of  the  Vast  form 
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of  Leviathan,  the  Sovereign  State,  the 
Mortal  God, — a  gigantic  figure,  hke  that 
of  Giant  Despair  or  the  horrid  shapes 
we  have  sometimes  seen  pictured  as 
brooding  over  the  Valley  of  the  Shad- 
ow of  Death,  —  a  Titanic  form,  whose 
crowned  head  and  mailed  body  fill  the 
background  and  rise  above  the  distant 
hills  and  mountain-peaks  in  the  broad 
landscape  which  is  spread  out  below, 
with  fields,  rivers,  harbors,  cities,  cas- 
tles, churches,  towns  and  villages,  and 
ships  upon  the  seas  and  in  the  ports.  Its 
body  and  limbs  are  made  up  of  count- 
less human  figures,  of  every  class,  all 
bending  reverently  toward  the  sover- 
eign head.  Its  arms  stretch  forward 
to  the  foreground.  In  one  hand  it 
holds  a  magnificent  crosier,  in  the  oth- 
er a  mighty  sword,  which  reach  across 
and  cover  the  whole.  It  is  surrounded 
with  emblems  of  power,  of  which  it  is 
the  life  and  embodiment.  In  the  front 
is  a  fortified  city,  with  its  streets  and 
gate,  its  cathedral  rising  high  above 
all  other  structures,  surmounted  by  the 
cross,  tlie  flag  flying  from  the  forts, 
the  sentinel  on  the  ramparts.  Its  for- 
tresses seem  to  defy  and  command  the 
whole  empire  over  which  Leviathan  pre- 
dominates. To  show  more  fully  how 
all-pervading  and  resistless  is  the  pow- 
er of  this  monster  made  of  mortal  men, 
and  the  means  and  extent  of  its  control 
in  Church  and  State,  to  impress  the 
senses,  the  emblems  of  its  spheres  and 
its  instruments  are  depicted  below. 
First  is  a  castle  on  a  rocky  height,  Avith 
the  smoke  rolling  from  its  battlements, 
from  which  a  cannon  has  just  been  fired ; 
opposite,  a  church,  with  a  figure  holding 
the  cross  above  its  roof  of  faith  ;  here  a 
coronet,  opposite  a  mitre  ;  here  is  a  can- 
non, to  thunder  in  civil  Avar ;  opposite 
are  the  mythic  thunderbolts  for  the  ful- 
minations  of  the  Church  ;  below  are 
arms,  drums,  banners  and  flags,  hel- 
met and  halberd,  spear  and  sword  and 
matchlock ;  opposite  appears  a  front, 
between  the  devilish  horns  of  which, 
marked  "  dilemma,"  is  formed  a  sort 
of  trophy,  made  up  of  a  trident  spear, 
labelled  "  syllogism,"  and  bifurcated 
weapons,  named  "  real  and  intention- 


al," "  spiritual  and  temporal,"  and  one 
beyond  whose  long  straight  point,  la- 
belled "  direct,"  there  is  another  sharp, 
keen  one,  curving  round  and  covering 
it,  labelled  "  indirect " ;  last  is  the  bat- 
tle-field, with  armies  rushing  together 
in  deadly  charge,  their  flags  flying  above 
the  long  lines  whose  sloping  spears 
bristle  above  the  clouds  of  smoke  and 
dust,  the  cavalry  and  foot  engaged  with 
sabres  and  pistols,  men  and  horses  fall- 
en, the  victors,  the  wounded,  the  dying, 
and  the  dead,  —  the  dread  arbitrament 
of  war ;  opposite,  the  judges  ranged 
in  formal  order,  with  their  caps  and 
black  robes,  —  a  Rhadamanthine  tribu- 
nal. Seeing  such  a  summary  and  em- 
bodiment of  his  idea,  a  man  wiU  shud- 
der the  more  he  ponders  on  such  a  con- 
ception of  the  state  as  such  a  monstrous 
idol,  which  men  have  fashioned  out  of 
their  own  bodies  and  invested  with  the 
attributes  of  ^superhuman  power,  and 
worshipped  as  the  creator  of  Justice  and 
Law,  Peace  and  Order,  Truth  and  Re- 
ligion, and  served  and  obeyed  as  their 
Tyrant  and  King. 

The  American  state,  —  which,  as 
Franklin  said,  "first  set  forth  religious 
truth  as  the  basis  of  government,"  formed 
by  the  people,  who,  calling  on  all  man- 
kind to  witness  their  solemn  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,  "pledged 
themselves,"  as  Adams  said,  "  to  extin- 
guish Slavery  as  soon  as  practicable,"  — 
the  state  formed  to  estabhsh  justice,  — 
the  state  for  which  the  founders  rever- 
ently adopted  as  the  true  emblem  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty,  —  had,  at  the  time 
when  Slavery,  the  patricide,  waged  this 
war  to  finish  the  revolution  already  al- 
most complete,  so  essentially  changed, 
that  it  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  dreadful  picture  of  the  giant  form 
of  the  Leviathan.  Populus  Romanus 
repente  facUis  est  alius. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  decide  which 
branch  of  our  government  was  most 
eificient  in  producing  this  change ;  as 
it  will  be  difficult  for  one  who  considers 
the  principle,  or  want  of  principle,  on 
which  this  Juggernaut  was  construct- 
ed, to  decide  which  would  be  the  more 
horrible,  a  decision  by  battle  or  by  the 
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robed  ministers  of  evil.  But  as  the  Le- 
viathan, Slavery,  —  the  Mortal  God,  the 
incarnation  of  Evil,  —  is  growing  more 
and  more  shadowy,  and  men  again  be- 
hold the  heavenly  Guardian  of  their 
State,  Americans  feel,  and  the  world 
agrees,  that  war,  though  it  reaches  other 
classes  and  in  different  form,  is  really 
attended  with  less  horror  and  woe  at 
the  time  than  several  judicial  decisions 
have  occasioned ;  and  that  the  lasting 
results  of  battles  are  incalculably  more 
insignificant  than  the  judgments  of 
courts  may  be. 

Roger  Brooke  Taney  was,  when  near- 
ly sixty  years  old,  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Judiciary,  at  a  critical  time  in  Amer- 
ican affairs.  The  Slave  Power,  so  suc- 
cessful in  extending  its  dominion,  and 
already  the  controlling  influence  in  the 
government,  was  pressing  its  unholy 
and  arrogant  demands  openly  and  with- 
out shame.  It  had  destroyed  civil  lib- 
erty in  the  Slave  States,  and  was  fast 
destroying  it  in  the  Free.  It  was  stifling 
the  right  of  petition  in  Congress,  and 
smothering  free  speech  in  the  States. 
The  Executive  was  recommending  that 
the  mails  should  be  sifted  for  its  safety. 
The  question  of  the  right  of  Slavery 
in  the  Territories  and  the  Free  States 
was  taking  form,  and  the  slave-catchers 
claimed  to  hunt  their  prey  through  the 
Northern  States,  without  regard  to  the 
rights  of  freemen  or  the  law  of  the  land. 
Taney  had  long  been  known  as  an  as- 
tute and  skilful  lawyer,  a  man  of  abil- 
ity and  learning  in  his  profession  — 
as  ability  and  learning  are  commonly 
gauged.  He  had  been  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  Maryland,  and  in  1831  had  been 
appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  was  an  ardent  partisan 
supporter  of  the  administration ;  and 
in  1833,  when  Duane  refused  to  remove 
the  deposits,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Treasury  as  a  wilhng  servant,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  do  what  was  expected 
of  him. 

In  1835,  while  the  country  was  deep- 
ly agitated  by  questions  concerning  the 
rights  of  States  and  the  powers  of  the 
government,   he  was   nominated   to   a 


vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  His 
opinions  on  those  questions  were  well 
known,  and  the  consideration  of  his 
nomination  indefinitely  postponed. 

But  some  time  after  the  death  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  which  occurred  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1835,  Taney  was  nominated 
as  his  successor,  and  in  1836,  the  pohti- 
cal  complexion  of  the  Senate  having  in 
the  mean  time  changed,  was  confirmed 
by  party  influence,  and  took  his  seat 
at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  in  January, 

1837. 

He  was  essentially  a  partisan  judge, 
as  much  so  as  were  the  judges  of  King 
Charles,  who  decided  for  the  ship-money 
in  accordance  with  their  previously  an- 
nounced opinions.  The  President  wrote 
him  a  letter  in  which  he  thanked  him 
for  abandoning  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion and  promptly  aiding  him  by  re- 
moving the  deposits  ;  and  Webster  de- 
clared he  was  the  phant  tool  of  the 
Executive.  The  Massachusetts,  Ken- 
tucky, and  New  York  cases  in  the  very 
first  volume  of  the  Reports  showed  that, 
if  not  swift  to  do  the  work  for  which  he 
had  been  selected,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  embody  his  poHtical  principles  in  ju- 
dicial decisions.  But  we  do  not  intend 
to  examine  these,  or  to  review  the  long 
series  of  decisions,  extending  over  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  through 
more  than  thirty  volumes,  on  the  com- 
mon or  even  the  grander  questions  dis- 
cussed in  that  tribunal,  which  will  all, 
or  nearly  all,  be  unknown,  —  save  to  the 
profession,  — and  will  have  but  little  in- 
fluence on  the  welfare  of  the  country  and 
the  course  of  history.  We  would  con- 
sider only  the  more  important  of  those 
decisions  touching  Slavery,  the  cause 
of  this  Revolution,  which  have  already 
shaped  the  course  of  events,  and  be- 
come the  record  of  his  character  as  a 
jurist,  a  patriot,  and  a  man. 

His  private  opinions  about  Slavery 
are  not  matter  of  comment  or  inquiry. 

There  are  two  official  opinions  given 
by  him  while  Attorney-General  in  1831 
which  relate  to  the  matter.  In  one  of 
these  he  had  to  consider  whether  the 
United  States  would  protect  the  right 
of  a  slave -master  over  his  slave,  em- 
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ployed  as  a  seaman  on  a  ship  trading  to 
one  of  the  States,  in  which  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  United  States  could 
not,  by  treaty,  control  the  several  States 
in  the  exercise  of  their  power  of  declar- 
ing a  slave  free  on  being  brought  within 
their  limits.  In  the  other,  he  held  that 
a  person  removing  his  slaves  with  him 
to  Texas,  merely  for  a  temporary  so- 
journ, and  -with  the  intention  of  return- 
ing again  in  a  short  time  to  the  United 
States,  might  safely  bring  his  slaves 
back  with  him.  But  he  then  declared, 
that  if  the  owner  had  placed  his  slaves 
in  Texas  as  their  domicile,  he  would  be 
liable  to  prosecution,  under  the  act  of 
Congress,  if  he  should  bring  them  back 
into  the  United  States. 

In  1837,  the  very  year  Taney  took 
his  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  he 
gave  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the 
cases  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Fortune, 
two  vessels  libeUed,  under  the  act  of 
1 81 8,  for  bringing  as  slaves  into  New 
Orleans  persons  who  had,  in  1831  and 
1835,  been  carried  to  France  and  some 
of  them  manumitted  there.  The  judge 
then  said  that,  "  assuming  that  by 
French  law  they  were  entitled  to  free- 
dom, there  is  nothing  in  this  act  to  pre- 
vent their  mistress  bringing  them  back 
and  holding  them  as  beforeP 

He  seems  to  have  considered  it  im- 
material, or  to  have  been  ignorant,  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  maxim,  "  Once 
free,  forever  free,"  declared  in  the  courts 
of  his  own  State  of  Maryland,  the  courts 
of  Louisiana  held,  as  did  those  of  Ken- 
tucky and  other  States  also,  that,  "  hav- 
ing been  for  one  moment  in  France,  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  her  former  owner 
to  reduce  her  again  to  slavery,"  and  to 
have  forgotten  the  doctrines  of  one  of 
his  own  opinions. 

Slavery,  when  he  came  upon  the 
bench,  began  to  look  to  the  Supreme 
Court  as  its  surest  defence. 

The  Prigg  case,  as  it  is  called,  or, 
as  la^\yers  caU  it,  Prigg  vs.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  was  an 
amicable  suit ;  the  parties  in  interest 
being  the  "States  of  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania, which  were  represented  by  the 
ablest  counsel,  who  came  into  court,  as 


Johnson,  Attorney-General  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, said,  "to  terminate  disputes  and 
contentions  which  were  arising,  and 
had  for  years  arisen,  along  the  border 
line  between  them,  on  the  subject  of 
the  escape  and  delivering  up  of  fugitive 
slaves."  The  counsel  regarded  them- 
selves, as  he  said,  as  engaged  in  "  the 
work  of  peace,"  and  "  of  patriotism  al- 
so." 

Edward  Prigg  and  others  were  in- 
dicted in  Pennsylvania  for  kidnapping  a 
negro  woman  on  the  ist  of  April,  1837. 
The  cause  came  to  trial  before  the  York 
Quarter  Sessions,  May  22,  1839  ;  and 
the  counsel  agreed  that  a  special  verdict 
should  be  taken  and  judgment  render- 
ed, and  thereupon  the  case  carried  up, 
so  as  to  present  the  questions  of  law 
arising,  under  the  Pennsylvania  Eman- 
cipation Act  of  1780,  upon  the  United 
States  act  of  1793  touching  fugitives 
from  labor,  and  the  statute  of  Pennsyl- 
vania passed  in  1826,  which  provided 
for  the  seizure  and  surrender  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  and  for  the  punishment  of 
kidnapping.  The  case  was  made  up 
and  presented  in  that  spirit  of  compro- 
mise which  has  been  the  bane  and  de- 
lusion of  America,  (as  if  there  could  be 
any  compromise  of  justice,)  —  the  coun- 
sel for  Pennsylvania  claiming  that  their 
statute  was  auxiliary  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  really  beneficial  to  Slav- 
er}',  and  that  they  advocated  the  true 
interests  of  the  South  as  well  as  of  the 
Union  and  the  North,  —  in  order  to 
have  the  Judiciary  authoritatively  settle 
the  vital  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
master  in  the  seizure,  and  of  the  States 
in  the  rendition,  of  fugitive  slaves.  The 
Court  decided,  fully,  that  the  master  had 
a  right  to  seize  his  fugitive  slave  wher- 
ever he  could  find  him,  and  take  him 
back  without  process  ;  that  the  law  of 
1793  was  constitutional ;  and  that  the 
United  States  had  the  exclusive  power 
of  legislation  on  that  matter. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  Chief  Justice 
Taney.  He  agreed  that  the  master  had 
the  right  of  seizure.  He  declared  that 
this  right  was  the  law  of  each  State, 
and  that  no  State  had  power  to  abro- 
gate or  alter  it,  and  foreshadowed  the 
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idea  that  the  Constitution  carried  Slav- 
ery over  all  the  Territories  and  States. 
But  he  dissented  from  the  Court  when 
they  held  the  Pennsylvania  act  to  be 
invalid.  And  without  relying  on  any 
principle,  without  any  discussion  of,  or 
the  slightest  allusion  to,  any  authori- 
ties or  thQ  great  fundamental  questions 
involved  in  that  issue,  he  coolly  depict- 
ed the  inconveniences  the  slave-catcher 
might  be  subject  to  in  States  where  there 
was  but  one  District  Judge,  and  how  es- 
sentially he  would  be  aided  by  the  State 
legislation  ;  and  pointed  out  to  his  breth- 
ren those  '■'■consequences''''  which  they 
did  "  not  contemplate^''  and  to  which  they 
*■'■  did  not  suppose  the  opinion  they  had 
given  would  lead."  And  he  said  that, 
where  the  States  had  such  statutes,  "  it 
had  not  heretofore  been  supposed  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  justify  those  laws, 
to  refer  them  to  the  questionable  pow- 
ers of  internal  and  local  police.  They 
were  believed  to  stand  upon  surer  and 
safer  grounds,  to  secure  the  delivery  of 
the  fugitive  slave  to  his  lawful  owner." 

Counsel  said,  "  The  long,  impatient 
sti'uggie  on  that  question  was  nearly 
over.  The  decision  of  this  Court  would 
put  it  at  rest."  It  was  not  so.  This 
decision  was  made  in  1843.  But  from 
that  time  the  strife  over  that  question 
was  more  violent  than  ever.  The  Slave 
Power  took  this  decision  as  a  new  con- 
cession and  guaranty.  It  certainly  af- 
firmed the  right  of  the  master  to  exer- 
cise his  absolute  power,  in  the  most  of- 
fensive form,  to  be  beyond  control  of  all 
legislation  whatever,  State  or  National. 
The  Court  doubtless  micant,  as  the 
States  and  the  counsel  did,  by  giving  to 
Congress  the  exclusive  power  of  legis- 
lation on  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
labor,  to  settle  this  question  in  such 
form  as  to  satisfy  the  Slave  Power. 

If  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster  be 
worth  anything,  they  forgot  the  maxim, 
"  Judicis  est  jus  dicere,  non  dare."  Most 
surely  Taney  ignored  his  State-Rights 
doctrines  when,  looking  far  on  for  the 
interests  of  Slavery  and  the  conven- 
ience of  slave  hunters,  he  held  the  Unit- 
ed States  authorized  to  legislate  on  the 
matter ;  and,  disguising  the  poison  un- 


der the  phrase,  "  the  Constitution  and 
every  clause  of  it  is  part  of  the  law  of 
every  State  of  the  land,"  he  put  forth 
the  dogma  that  the  rendition  clause 
merely  provided  for  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens, "  put  them  under  protection  of  the 
General  Government,"  and  made  "the 
rights  of  the  master  the  law  of  each 
State."  He  was  declaring  a  rule  of  gov- 
ernment, not  a  rule  of  law,  and  creating 
a  theory  for  the  defence  of  property  in 
man. 

In  1S50  he  went  a  step  farther.  A 
Kentucky  slave-owner  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  letting  some  of  his  slaves  go 
into  Ohio  to  sing  as  minstrels.  He  filed 
a  bill  against  a  steamboat  and  her  cap- 
tain to  recover  the  value  of  those  slaves, 
who,  after  their  return,  had  been  carried 
across  the  river  and  escaped.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  they  had  not  first 
escaped,  but  had  been  carried  to  Ohio. 
But  here,  again,  without  recurring  to 
any  of  the  principles  presented  and  fair- 
ly involved  in  such  an  issue,  again  look- 
ing far  on  to  consequences  in  the  inter- 
est of  Slavery,  again  ignoring,  not  only 
the  first  principles  of  jurisprudence  and 
the  declared  ends  of  the  Constitution, 
but  even  his  own  political  State-Rights 
doctrine,  (for  if  these  men  had  not  es- 
caped, why  could  not  Ohio  free  them  ?) 
he  declared  a  doctrine  pregnant  with 
mischief,  —  that  each  State  had  the  ab- 
solute right  to  decide  the  status  of  all 
persons  within  its  limits.  This,  too, 
has  gone  with  war.  But  his  intent  is 
none  the  less  clear.  The  theory  was 
obviously  stated  with  a  far-reaching 
view  to  remote  consequences.  And  it 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that,  in  lieu  of  the  old  rule 
which  had  been  recognized  by  the  Slave 
States,  that  a  slave,  by  being  carried  to 
a  Free  State  or  domiciled  for  a  day  in 
a  foreign  country  by  whose  law  he  was 
enfranchised,  was  liberated  forever,  — 
once  free,  free  forever  and  everywhere, 
—  the  Slave  Power  was  beginning  to 
assert  a  new  rule  for  reenslavement  by 
recapture  and  on  return. 

But  the  Slave  Power,  having  controlled 
the  executive  and  directed  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government,  again 
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turned  to  judicial  power  as  the  surest, 
and  best  able  to  work  out  easily  the 
largest  and  most  lasting  results.  The 
Dred  Scott  case  w^as  begun  in  1854,  and 
brought  up,  twice  argued,  and  finally 
decided  in  1856;  Chief  Justice  Taney 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
The  facts  and  result  of  that  case  are 
well  known.  In  a  cause  dismissed  for 
want  of  jurisdiction,  this  Court  pretend- 
ed to  decide  that  no  person  of  African 
slave  descent  could  ever  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  by 
the  Congress  of  1820,  acquiesced  in  for 
thirty-five  years,  was  unconstitutional. 
This  doctrine  was  entirely  extrajudicial, 
and,  as  one  of  the  judges  declared,  '•'•an 
assumption  of  authority." 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this 
decision.  It  was  the  lowest  depth.  It 
probably  did  more  than  aU  legislative 
and  executive  usurpations  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  —  to  recall  the  country 
to  the  principles  of  the  founders  of  the 
Constitution.  It  began  the  good  work, 
—  evoking  the  truth,  by  showing  its  own 
fiendish  principles,  —  which  the  war  is 
likely  to  finish  forever.  We  wish,  how- 
ever, to  give  an  analysis  of  the  doctrines 
and  reasons  on  which  his  decision  was 
based,  and  therefrom  to  show  what  is 
the  true  place  of  Roger  Brooke  Taney 
as  a  jurist  and  a  patriot. 

Now  the  course  of  his  argument  was 
this,  —  admitting  that  all  persons  who 
were  citizens  of  the  several  States  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution became  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  to  show  that  persons  of  African 
descent,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
slaves,  were  not  in  any  State  citizens. 

And  first,  he  tries  to  show  this  "  by 
the  legislation  and  histories  of  the  times, 
and  the  language  used  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  "  ;  and  after  re- 
ferring to  the  laws  of  two  or  three  Colo- 
nies restricting  intermarriage  of  races, 
and  affirming  that,  though  freed,  colored 
persons  were  in  all  the  Colonies  held  to 
be  no  part  of  the  people,  and  declaring 
that  "  in  no  nation  was  this  opinion 
more  uniformly  acted  upon  than  by  the 
English  government  and  people,"  ad- 


mitting that  "  the  general  words  '  all 
men  are  created  equal,'  etc.,  would  seem 
to  embrace  the  whole  human  family," 
and  that  the  framers  of  the  Declaration 
were  "  high  in  their  sense  of  honor,  and 
incapable  of  asserting  principles  incon- 
sistent with  those  on  which  they  were 
acting,"  he  argues  that,  because  they 
had  not  fully  carried  out,  and  did  not 
afterwards  fully  carry  out,  their  avowed 
principles  by  instant  and  universal 
emancipation,  therefore  he  can  give  to 
as  plain  and  absolute  words  as  were 
ever  written,  expressive  of  universal 
laws,  a  force  just  opposite  to  their  terms  ; 
—  a  new  form  of  argument,  which  begins 
by  assuming  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion desired,  and  ends  by  denying  the 
truth  of  the  admitted  premises. 

He  then  proceeds  to  inquire  if  the 
terms  "  we,  the  people,"  in  the  Consti- 
tution, embraced  the  persons  in  ques- 
tion. Here,  too,  he  admits  that  they 
did  embrace  all  who  were  members 
of  the  several  States.  Then,  turning 
round  the  power  given  Congress  to  end 
the  slave-trade  after  1808,  and  arguing 
from  it  as  a  reserved  right  to  acquire 
property  till  that  time  ;  laying  aside  the 
fact  that  the  framers  of  the  Declaration 
had  acted  on  their  declared  principles, 
and  that  in  many  States,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Vermont,  even  in  South- 
ern States,  as  in  North  Carolina  they 
remained  till  1837,  many  freed  colored 
persons  were  citizens  at  that  time,  with 
the  remark,  that  "  the  numbers  that  had 
been  emancipated  at  that  time  were  but 
few  in  comparison  with  those  held  in 
slavery,"  assuming  that  the  very  acts 
of  the  States  suppressing  the  slave-trade 
helped  instead  of  destroying  his  argu- 
ment ;  arguing  from  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress had  not  authorized  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  colored  persons,  or  enrolled  them 
in  the  militia  ;  arguing  even  from  State 
laws  passed  in  the  most  passionate  mo- 
ments as  late  as  1833  ;  going  back  to  the. 
old  Colonial  acts  of  Maryland  in  1 7 17, 
and  of  Massachusetts  in  1705  ;  even  com- 
ing down  to  the  fact  that  Caleb  Cushing 
gave  his  opinion  that  they  could  not  have 
passports  as  citizens  ;  denying  that  the 
"  free  inhabitants  "    in   the  Articles  of 
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Confederation,  which  he  was  forced  to 
concede  did  in  terms  embrace  freedmen, 
actually  did  include  them,  because  the 
quota  of  land  forces  was  proportioned  to 
the  white  inhabitants,  —  he  affirmed  that 
they  were  not  and  never  could  become 
citizens,  that  neither  the  States  nor  the 
nation  had  power  to  lift  them  from  their 
abject  condition.  The  United  States 
could  naturalize  Indians.  But  neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  individual  States 
could  make  colored  persons  citizens. 

The  Chief  Justice  stated  that  colored 
persons  were  not,  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  citizens  under 
the  laws  of  the  several  States  and  the 
laws  of  the  civilized  world.   But  he  knew, 
for  it  had  been  shown  to  him  in  the 
arguments,  that  such  persons,  and  many 
who  had  been  slaves,  were  then  citizens 
in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
North  Carolina,  as  they  likewise  were 
in  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  other 
States.     And  he  knew — for  in  1831  he 
himself  said  it  was  "  a  fixed  principle 
of  the  law  of  England,  that  a  slave  be- 
comes free  as  soon  as  he  touches  her 
shores  "  —  that  he  declared  as  law  what 
was  not  the  law  of  civilized  nations  ; 
that  in  1762  Lord  Northington  declared 
that  "  as  soon  as  a  man  sets  foot  on 
English  ground  he  is  free";  and  thatLord 
Mansfield  had,  in  1772,  held  that  "  Slav- 
ery is  so  odious  that  it  cannot  be  estab- 
lished without  positive  law."     He  knew 
(or  he  declared  what  he  did  not  know) 
that  at  that  day  the  sentiment  in  France 
was  so  directly  to  the  contrary,  that  in 
1 79 1   the  law  was  "  Toitt  individu  est 
libre  atissitoi  quit  est  en  France.''''     At 
the  time  to  which  he  referred,  public 
opinion  in  the  American  States  and  in 
foreign  countries,  and  the  legislation  of 
the  various  States,  were  just  the  oppo- 
site of  what  he  stated  them  to  be.    Liber- 
ty was  just  at  that  moment  more  truly  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  and  of  states 
in  amity  with  it  than  at  any  other.    The 
assertion,  that   colored   persons   could 
not  be  and  were  not  citizens  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  was  simply  false.     In  most 
if  not  in  all  of  the  States  such  persons 
were   citizens.     In    1776,    the  Quakers 
refused   fellowship  with  such  as   held 


slaves ;  and  that  sect,  through  all  the 
States,  enfranchised  their  slaves,  who, 
on  such  enfranchisement,  became  citi- 
zens. American  courts  were  not  behind 
the  English  courts.  States  adopted  the 
language  of  the  Declaration  into  their 
Constitutions  for  the  purpose  of  univer- 
sal emancipation,  and  the  courts  de- 
cided that  that  was  its  effect.  At  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
the  leading  men  of  all  sections  consid- 
ered emancipation  essential  to  the  reali- 
zation of  the  American  idea  ;  for  their 
government  was  founded  on  a  theory, 
and  avowed  principles,  which  rendered 
it  necessary,  and  which,  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  pledges  of  the  States 
and  the  exercise  of  the  powers  directly 
given  to  the  Union,  would  make  liberty 
universal  and  perpetual. 

Taney  even  argued  that  persons  of 
African  descent  could  not  be  citizens, 
because  then  they  could  "  enter  every 
State  when  they  pleased,  without  pass 
or  passport,  and  without  obstruction,  to 
sojourn  there  as  long  as  they  pleased, 
to  go  where  they  pleased,  at  every  hour 
of  the  day  or  night,  without  molestation, 
unless  they  committed  some  violation 
of  law  for  which  a  white  man  would  be 
punished ;  and  it  would  give  them  full 
liberty  of  speech,  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate, upon  all  subjects  upon  which  its 
own  citizens  might  speak,  to  hold  pub- 
lic meetings,"  and  "  to  bear  arms  "  ! 
As  if  this  would  not  be  to  a  true  jurist 
and  just  judge  expounding  a  Constitu- 
tion made  "to  establish  justice  "  itself 
the  ground  for  deciding  that  citizenship 
was  opened  to  them  by  emancipation  ; 
as  if  the  blessings  of  liberty  ought  not 
to  prevail  over  any  inconveniences  to 
slave-holders. 

His  argument  from  subsequent  legis- 
lation was  perfectly  idle.  For,  at  most, 
the  statutes  of  Naturalization  and  En- 
rolment merely  showed  that  Congress 
did  not  then  choose  to  apply  to  colored 
persons  the  power  given  to  them  in 
absolute  terms,  and  which  he  admits  • 
they  had  as  to  Indians.  While  in  other 
statutes,  as  that  of  1803,  of  Seamen,  and 
in  several  treaties,  as,  for  instance,  those 
whereby  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  New 
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Mexico  were  acquired,  colored  persons 
are  expressly  named  as  citizens. 

Having  denied  the  clear  facts  of  his- 
tory, renounced  the  obligation  of  ex- 
plicit language,  professed  to  stand  on 
an  argument  every  member  of  which 
was  destructive  of  his  conclusion,  he 
thus  stated  the  result :  "  They  were  at 
that  time,"  1789,  '-considered  as  a  sub- 
ordinate and  inferior  class  of  beings, 
who  had  been  subjugated  by  the  domi- 
nant race,  and,  whether  emancipated  or 
not,  yet  remained  subject  to  their  au- 
thority, and  had  no  rights  or  privileges 
but  such  as  those  who  held  the  power 
and  the  government  might  choose  to 
grant  them  "  ;  that  the  opinion  had  ob- 
tained "  for  more  than  a  century  "  that 
they  were  ''beings  of  an  inferior  order," 
with  "no  rights  which  the  white  man 
was  bound  to  respect,"  who  "might 
justly  and  lawfully  be  reduced  to  slav- 
ery," "an  ordinary  article  of  merchan- 
dise and  traffic  wherever  a  profit  could 
be  made  of  it " ;  and  this  opinion  was 
then  "  fixed  and  universal  in  the  civ- 
ilized portion  of  the  Avhite  race,"  —  "  an 
axiom  in  morals  as  well  as  politics." 
He  then  declares,  that  to  call  them 
"  citizens  "  would  be  "  an  abuse  of 
terms "  "  not  calculated  to  exalt  the 
character  of  the  American  citizen  in 
the  eyes  of  other  nations." 

No  wonder  the  nations  pointed  the 
finger  of  scorn,  and  cried  out,  "  Is  this 
the  perfection  of  beauty,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth  ?  Shade  of  Jefferson  !  is 
this  the  reading  America  was  to  give 
the  Declaration  ?  Did  you  publish  a 
lie  to  the  world  ?  Spirits  of  Franklin, 
Adams,  and  Washington  !  is  this  your 
work  ?  Americans  !  is  this  your  char- 
acter ? " 

He  declares,  further,  that  the  Court 
has  no  right  to  change  the  construction 
of  the  Constitution  ;  that  "  it  speaks  in 
the  same  words,  with  the  same  mean- 
ing and  intent,  with  which  it  spoke 
when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its 
framers,  and  was  voted  on  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Any  other  rule  of  construction  would 
abrogate  the  judicial  character  of  this 
Court,  and  make  it  the  mere  reflex  of 


the  popular  opinion  or  passion  of  the 
day.  This  Court  was  not  created  by 
the  Constitution  for  such  purposes. 
Higher  and  graver  trusts  have  been 
confided  to  it ;  and  it  must  not  falter 
in  the  path  of  duty  !  "  Would  to  God 
it  had  not  faltered  in  the  path  of  duty, 
that  it  had  been  true  to  those  higher  and 
graver  trusts  !  Would  that  it  had  not 
been  the  mere  reflex  of  popular  opinion 
or  the  passion  of  the  day,  that  it  had 
not  abrogated  its  judicial  character  1 
Would  that  it  had  read  the  plain  words 
in  the  holy  spirit  in  which  they  were 
written  !  Would  that  it  had  left  the 
Constitution  as  it  was,  and,  instead  of 
thus  writing  its  own  condemnation,  had 
shown  how  efficient  an  instrument  that 
Constitution  would  be,  if  fearlessly  used 
to  carry  out  the  great  principles  of  hu- 
manity for  which  its  preamble  declares 
it  was  established  ! 

Here  is  the  key  to  the  new  distinction 
between  the  Constitution  as  it  is  and  the 
Constitution  as  it  was.  But  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning,  so  it  is  and  shall  be. 

But  Taney  could  not  stop  here.  Com- 
promises had  been  made  through  the 
other  branches  of  the  government,  — 
compromises  held  sacred  for  more  than 
a  generation,  in  the  vain  hope  to  ap- 
pease the  insatiate  lust  of  the  Slave 
Power.  He  went  on  with  a  longer  and 
lower  argument  to  declare  one  branch 
of  the  Compromise  —  the  act  of  Con- 
gress prohibiting  slavery  in  territory 
north  of  36°  30'  —  void. 

Even  more,  —  for  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  clean  work  of  it,  —  he 
went  on  to  say  that  a  slave  who  had 
been  made  free  by  being  taken  (not 
escaping,  but  by  being  carried  by  his 
owner)  to  a  Free  State  was  reduced  to 
slavery  again  on  arriving  back  in  the 
State  from  which  he  had  been  taken, 
and  that  that  was  the  result  of  Strader 
vs.  Graham,  which  declared  that  the  sta- 
tus of  persons,  whether  free  or  slave,  de-  . 
pended  on  the  State  law.  Here,  again, 
he  sacrificed  his  cherished  party  princi- 
ples to  his  love  for  Slavery.  Else  how 
could  the  State  to  which  the  slave  had 
been  carried  be  deprived  of  its  right  to 
enfranchise,  or  how  could  the  United 
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States  power  be  extended  further  than 
to  the  expressly  granted  case  of  escape  ? 

But  no.  He  was  a  judicial  Calhoun. 
His  dogma  was  that  the  fundamental 
law  guaranteed  property  in  man.  He 
declared  that  therefore  Congress  could 
not  interfere  with  it  in  the  Territories. 
Before  he  was  judge,  he  admitted  the 
right  of  sojourn.  There  was  but  one 
step  more,  —  the  sacred  right  of  slave 
property  in  Free  States.  It  was  in- 
volved in  what  he  had  already  said, 
and  was  not  so  great  an  anomaly  as  he 
had  already  sanctioned  ;  for  if  the  Con- 
stitution guarantees  this  property  in 
every  State, — ;if  the  States  do  not  re- 
serve the  power  to  interfere  with  it,  — 
if,  in  case  of  escape,  Congress  has  the 
power  to  reclaim  it,  —  why  is  not  the 
owner  to  be  guaranteed  it  in  the  States 
as  well  as  in  the  Territories  ? 

In  looking  across  this  long  judicial 
Sahara  of  twenty-seven  years,  there  is 
but  one  oasis.  In  the  Amistad  case, 
the  Court  did  declare  that  Cinque  and 
the  rest,  who  had  been  kidnapped,  had 
the  right  to  regain  their  natural  liberty, 
even  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  those 
who  held  them  in  bondage  ;  and  for 
once  the  Court,  speaking  by  Story,  did 
appeal  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
tions, and  decide  the  case  "  npoit  the  eter- 
nal priticiples  of  justice.''''  But  all  else 
is,  in  the  light  of  this  question  of  Slav- 
ery, by  which  this  age  will  be  remem- 
bered and  judged,  a  dreary,  barren  waste 
of  shifting,  blinding,  stifling  sand. 

History  will  tell  whether  America  is 
to  be  judged  by  the  words  spoken  by 
him  who  so  long  held  the  highest  seat 
in  her  courts.  We  do  not  think  she 
has  fallen  to  such  a  depth.  He  did  not 
speak  for  her  ;  but  he  did  for  himself 

By  this  record  will  the  world  judge 
Chief  Justice  Taney.  His  great  famil- 
iarity with  the  special  practice  ;  his 
knowledge  of  the  peculiar  jurisdiction 
of  his  tribunals  ;  his  acquaintance  with 
the  doctrines  and  decisions  of  the  com- 
mon law,  with  equity  and  admiralty  ; 
his  opinions  on  corporate  and  munici- 
pal powers  and  rights,  on  land  claims, 
State  boundaries,  the  Gaines  case,  the 
Girard   will,  on  corporations ;  his  de- 


cisions on  patent-rights  and  on  copy- 
rights ;  his  opinions  extending  admi- 
ralty jurisdiction  to  inner  waters,  on 
Hability  of  public  officers,  and  rights  of 
State  or  national  taxation,  on  the  liquor 
and  passenger  laws,  on  State  insolvent 
laws,  on  commercial  questions,  on  bel- 
Hgerent  rights,  and  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  States,  —  after  doing  service  for 
the  day  in  the  mechanical  branch  of 
his  craft,  will  soon  be  all  forgotten. 
But  the  slavocrats'  revolution  of  the 
last  two  generations,  and  the  Secession 
war,  and  the  triumph  of  Liberty,  will  be 
the  theme  of  the  world  ;  and  he,  of  all 
who  precipitated  them,  will  be  most 
likely,  after  the  traitor  leaders,  to  be 
held  in  infamous  remembrance  ;  for  he 
did  more  than  any  other  individual,  — 
more  than  any  President,  if  not  more  than 
all,  —  more  in  one  hour  than  the  Legis- 
lature in  thirty  years,  —  to  extend  the 
Slave  Power.  Indeed,  he  had  solemnly 
decided  all  and  more  than  all  that  Pres- 
ident Buchanan,  closing  his  long  politi- 
cal life  of  servihty  in  imbecihty,  in  De- 
cember, i860,  asked  to  have  adopted  as 
an  "  explanatory  amendment "  of  the 
Constitution,  to  fully  satisfy  the  Slave 
Power.  Well  would  it  have  been  for 
that  Power,  for  a  while  at  least,  had  its 
members  recollected  that  "no  tyranny 
is  so  secure,  none  so  remediless,  as  that 
of  executive  courts  "  ;  well  for  them,  — 
if  it  is  better  to  rule  in  hell  than  serve 
in  heaven,  —  but  worse  for  the  world, 
had  they  been  patient.  But  the  dose 
of  poison  was  too  great.  Nature  re- 
lieved itself  War  came,  not  the  ruin, 
but  the  only  salvation,  of  the  state. 

The  movements  of  events  have  been 
so  rapid,  the  work  of  generations  being 
done  in  as  many  years,  that  Taney's 
character  is  already  historic  ;  and  we 
can  judge  of  it  by  his  relation  to  the 
great  event  which  alone  will  preserve 
it  from  oblivion. 

In  judging  his  public  character  as  the 
head  of  the  Judiciary  of  America,  con- 
sider the  cause  he  sought  to  promote, 
his  motives,  the  means  he  used,  his  re- 
sources as  a  jurist  and  a  lawyer  in  that 
cause,  the  intended  effect  and  actual  re- 
sults. 
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And  of  the  cause  this  must  be  said 
and  agreed  by  all,  that  there  was  never 
one  of  which  a  court  could  take  cogni- 
zance in  America,  England,  or  the  world 
so  utterly  evil  and  infamous  as  that  of 
Slavery  in  the  United  States.  Did  he 
realize  its  extent  ?  Yes,  there  were  "few 
freedmen  compared  with  .the  slaves," 
say  only  sixty  thousand  out  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  in  1789.  He  fully 
realized  that,  in  repudiating  the  promise 
made  for  those  seven  hundred  thousand, 
a  pledge  made  with  the  most  solemn 
appeal  to  man  and  to  God,  he  utterly 
desti-oyed  the  rights  and  hopes  of  four 
million  men.  He  knew  he  was  decid- 
ing, for  a  vast  empire,  weal  or  woe  ;  and 
he  knew  it  was  woe,  or  he  had  no  sense 
of  justice. 

And  his  motives  ?  He  was  not  venal, 
not  corrupt,  not  a  respecter  of  persons. 
But  there  is  something  bad  besides  ve- 
nalit}^,  corruption,  and  personal  partial- 
ity. The  worst  of  motives  is  disposi- 
tion to  serve  the  cause  of  evil.  The 
country  knows,  the  world  will  declare, 
none  served  it  so  well.  But  was  he 
conscious  of  serving  it  ?  Yes,  — unless 
the  traitors  so  eagerly  sought  to  put  all 
these  interests  under  his  jurisdiction 
without  motive,  — unless  his  eager  and 
unnecessar}^,  and,  as  was  declared  and 
is  now  agreed,  assumed  jurisdiction 
over  it,  his  "far-seeing"  care  and  untir- 
ing defence  of  them,  their  appeal  to  his 
decisions,  were  all  mistakes,  —  unless 
all  these,  and  his  manner,  their  motives, 
and  the  assured  results,  coincided  so 
as  by  the  law  of  chances  was  impossi- 
ble,—  he  was  conscious.  To  deny  it 
is  to  say  that  he  was  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  evil. 

The  world  knows  by  what  means  he 
assumed  to  settle  these  questions.  We 
have  seen  something  of  the  nature  of 
his  arguments.  With  these,  too,  men 
are  somewhat  familiar,  and  by  these 
let  them  judge  of  him  as  a  jurist. 

There  is  not  in  them  all  one  faint  rec- 
ognition of  the  axioms  of  law,  —  one  po- 
sition founded  on  the  laws  of  nature  or 
the  rules  of  eternal  justice  and  the  right, 
—  one  notice  of  the  great  primal  rules 
laid  down  by  all  jurists  and  great  judges 


of  ancient  and  modern  times,  or  of  the 
precepts  of  religion  by  which  any  magis- 
trate in  a  Christian  land  must  expect  to 
be  governed,  or  to  be  held  infamous  for- 
ever. Nay,  more  :  he  does  not  recog- 
nize at  all  those  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Constitution  and  Declaration 
which  are  stated  in  plain  terms  in  the 
first  lines  of  both.  He  did  worse  than  tor- 
ture and  pervert  language  :  he  reversed 
its  meaning.  He  denied  the  undoubted 
facts  of  history.  He  denied  the  settled 
truths  of  science.  He  slandered  the 
memory  of  the  founders  of  the  govern- 
ment and  framers  of  the  Declaration. 
He  was  ready  to  cover  the  most  glo- 
rious page  of  the  history  of  his  country 
with  infamy,  and  insulted  the  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  of  the  civilized  world. 

Where,  outside  his  '■'■axiom  in  mor- 
als and  politics^''  can  be  found  so  mon- 
strous a  combination  of  ignorance,  injus- 
tice, falsehood,  and  impiety  ?  Ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  an  "axiom" ;  denying 
the  truths  of  science ;  falsifying  histo- 
ry ;  setting  above  the  Constitution  the 
most  odious  theory  of  tyranny,  long  be- 
fore exploded  ;  scoffing  at  the  rules  of 
justice  and  sentiments  of  humanity, — 
he  tied  in  a  knot  those  cords  which 
must  end  the  life  of  his  country  or  be 
burst  in  revolution. 

He  well  knew,  too,  what  would  be  the 
effects  of  his  decision.  Avowedly  he 
was  ready  to  lay  the  time-honored  prin- 
ciples of  civil  right  and  the  ancient  law 
at  the  feet  of  the  Slave  Power.  The  pas-- 
sions  of  a  mighty  people  never  raged 
more  fiercely  than  whilst  that  last  cause 
was  before  his  court,— save  in  open  war ; 
and  there  was  almost  war  then.  He  well 
knew  nothing  would  so  force  them  to  des- 
peration,— the  desperation  of  unlicensed 
barbarism  or  the  immovable  determi- 
nation of  truth  and  justice  driven  to  the 
wall.  He  knew,  or  if  he  did  not,  was  so 
ignorant  that  he  was  incompetent,  that 
in  such  a  contest  on  such  fundamental 
principles,  such  a  decision  must  end  in 
revolution  and  civil  war.  If  he  dreamed 
of  peace,  then  he  was  ready  to  seal  the 
doom  of  four  million,  and  at  the  end  of 
this  century  of  ten  miUion  souls. 

In  all  these  decisions  he  appeals  to 
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no  one  great  principle.  There  is  little 
in  all  his  judgments  to  raise  him  above 
the  rank  of  respectable  jurists  ;  and  in 
these,  presenting  the  fairest  occasion 
ever  offered  to  a  true  lawyer,  to  one  fit 
to  be  called  an  American,  nothing  that 
will  not  cover  his  name  with  infamy, 
where,  on  far  lesser  occasions,  Hale 
and  Holt,  Somers  and  Mansfield,  cov- 
ered theirs  with  honor,  and  added  to 
the  glory  of  their  country,  and  did  good 
to  mankind. 

He  was  not,  indeed,  of  that  class  of 
the  bad  to  which  the  profane  Jeffreys 
and  Scroggs  and  the  obscene  Kelyng 
belong.  But  he  was  as  prone  to  the 
wrong  as  was  Chief  Justice  Fleming  in 
sustaining  impositions,  and  Chancellor 
EUesmere  in  supporting  benevolences 
for  King  James  ;  as  ready  to  do  it  as 
Hyde  and  Heath  were  to  legalize  "  gen- 
eral warrants  "  "by  expositions  of  the 
law "  ;  as  Finch  and  Jones,  Brampton 
and  Coventry,  were  to  legahze  "  ship- 
money  "  for  King  Charles  ;  as  swift  as 
Dudley  was  under  Andros  ;  as  Bernard 
and  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  were  in  Co- 
lonial times  to  serve  King  George  III. ; 
as  judges  have  been  in  later  times  to 
do  like  evil  work.  Some  of  these,  per- 
haps, had  no  conscious  intent  to  do 
specific  wrong.  Their  failure  was  judi- 
cial blindness  ;  their  sin,  uticonscious 
love  of  evil.  But  this  question  of  Slav- 
ery towers  above  all  others  that  Taney 
ever  had  to  consider ;  America  pro- 
fessed a  loftier  standard  of  justice  than 
England  ever  adopted  ;  the  question  of 
the  liberty  of  a  race  is  more  important, 


the  question  whether  the  State  is  found- 
ed on  might  or  on  right  is  more  vital, 
than  those  of  warrants  and  ship-money, 
benevolences  and  loans  ;  and  Roger 
Brooke  Taney  sinks  below  all  these 
tools  of  Tyranny. 

Hobbes  said,  that,  "when  it  should 
be  thought  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
men  that  have  dominion  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  should  equal  two 
right  angles,  that  truth  would  be  sup- 
pressed." Taney  did  deny  truths  far 
plainer  than  that,  —  the  axioms  of  right 
itself.  He  did  more  than  any  other 
man  to  make  actual  that  awful  picture 
of  the  Great  Leviathan,  the  Mortal  God. 
How  just,  how  true,  were  those  last  sym- 
bols of  the  State  founded  on  mortal 
power  !  The  end  of  the  dread  conflict 
of  battle  is  the  same  as  the  end  of  the 
equally  dreadful  issue  of  the  Court. 

But  those  he  served  themselves  with 
the  sword  cut  the  knot  he  so  secure- 
ly tied  ;  his  own  State  was  tearing  off 
the  poisoned  robe  in  the  very  hour  in 
which  he  was  called  before  the  Judge 
of  all.  America  stood  forth  once  more 
the  same  she  was  when  the  old  man 
was  a  boy.  The  work  which  he  had 
watched  for  years  and  generations,  the 
work  of  evil  to  which  all  the  art  of  man 
and  the  power  of  the  State  had  been 
subservient,  that  work  which  he  sought 
to  finish  with  the  fatal  decree  of  his 
august  bench,  one  cannon-shot  shat- 
tered forever. 

He  is  dead.  Slavery  is  dying.  The 
destiny  of  the  country  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  Eternal  Lord. 
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THE  MANTLE  OF   ST.   JOHN  DE  HATHA. 

A  Legend  of  "The  Red,  White,  and  Blue,"  A.  D.  1154-1864. 

A  STRONG  and  mighty  Angel, 
Calm,  terrible,  and  bright, 
The  cross  in  blended  red  and  blue 
Upon  his  mantle  white  ! 

Two  captives  by  him  kneeling, 

Each  on  his  broken  chain, 
Sang  praise  to  God  who  raiseth 

The  dead  to  life  again  ! 

Dropping  his  cross-wrought  mantle, 

"  Wear  this,"  the  Angel  said  ; 
"  Take  thou,  O  Freedom's  priest,  its  sign,  — 

The  white,  the  blue,  and  red." 

Then  rose  up  John  de  Matha 

In  the  strength  the  Lord  Christ  gave. 
And  begged  through  all  the  land  of  France 

The  ransom  of  the  slave. 

The  gates  of  tower  and  castle 

Before  him  open  flew, 
The  drawbridge  at  his  coming  fell. 

The  door-bolt  backward  drew. 

For  all  men  owned  his  errand, 

And  paid  his  righteous  tax ; 
And  the  hearts  of  lord  and  peasant 

Were  in  his  hands  as  wax. 

At  last,  outbound  from  Tunis, 

His  bark  her  anchor  weighed, 
Freighted  with  seven  score  Christian  souls 

Whose  ransom  he  had  paid. 

But,  torn  by  Paynim  hatred, 

Her  sails  in  tatters  hung  ; 
And  on  the  wild  waves,  rudderless, 

A  shattered  hulk  she  swung. 

"  God  save  us  ! "  cried  the  captain, 

"  For  nought  can  man  avail : 
Oh,  woe  betide  the  ship  that  lacks 

Her  rudder  and  her  sail ! 
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set  it  down  that  to  blame  a  wrong-doer 
is  the  only  way  to  cure  wrong.  She 
has  never  \learned  that  it  is  as  much 
her  duty  to  praise  as  to  blame,  and  that 
people  are  drawn  to  do  right  by  being 
praised  when  they  do  it,  rather  than 
driven  by  being  blamed  when  they  do 
not. 

Right  across  the  way  from  Mrs. 
Standfast  is  Mrs.  Easy,  a  pretty  little 
creature,  with  not  a  tithe  of  her  moral 
worth,  —  a  merry,  pleasure-loving  wom- 
an, of  no  particular  force  of  principle, 
whose  great  object  in  life  is  to  avoid  its 
disagreeables  and  to  secure  its  pleas- 
ures. 

Little  Mrs.  Easy  is  adoired  by  her 
husband,  her  children,  her  servants, 
merely  because  it  is  her  nature  to  say 
pleasant  things  to  every  one.  It  is  a 
mere  tact  of  pleasing,  which  she  uses 
without  knowing  it.  While  Mrs.  Stand- 
fast, surveying  her  well-set  dining-ta- 
ble,  runs  her  keen  eye  over  everything, 
and  at  last  brings  up  with,  "  Jane,  look 
at  that  black  spot  on  the  salt-spoon  ! 
I  am  astonished  at  your  carelessness  !  " 

—  Mrs.  Easy  would  say,  "  Why,  Jane, 
where  did  you  learn  to  set  a  table  so 
nicely  ?     All  looking  beautifully,  except 

—  ah!  let  's  see — just  give  a  rub  to 
this  salt-spoon  ;  —  now  all  is  quite  per- 
fect." Mrs.  Standfast's  servants  and 
children  hear  only  of  their  failures  ; 
these  are  always  before  them  and  her. 
Mrs.  Easy's  servants  hear  of  their  suc- 
cesses. She  praises  their  good  points  ; 
tells  them  they  are  doing  well  in  this, 
that,  and  the  other  particular  ;  and  final- 
ly exhorts  them,  on  the  strength  of 
having  done  so  many  things  well,  to 
improve  in  what  is  yet  lacking.  Mrs. 
Easy's  husband  feels  that  he  is  always 
a  hero  in  her  eyes,  and  her  children  feel 
that  they  are  dear  good  children,  not- 
withstanding Mrs.  Easy  sometimes  has 
her  little  tiffs  of  displeasure,  and  scolds 
roundly  when  something  falls  out  as  it 
should  not. 

The  two  families  show  how  much 
more  may  be  done  by  a  very  ordinary 
woman,  through  the  mere  instinct  of 
praising  and  pleasing,  than  by  the  great- 
est worth,  piety,  and  principle,  seeking 


to  lift  human  nature  by  a  lever  that 
never  was  meant  to  lift  it  by. 

The  faults  and  mistakes  of  us  poor 
human  beings  are  as  often  perpetuated 
by  despair  as  by  any  other  one  thing. 
Have  we  not  all  been  burdened  by  a 
consciousness  of  faults  that  we  were 
slow  to  correct  because  we  felt  dis- 
couraged ~i  Have  we  not  been  sensible 
of  a  real  help  sometimes  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  friend  who  thought  well  of 
us,  believed  in  us,  set  our  virtues  in 
the  best  light,  and  put  our  faults  in  the 
background  ? 

Let  us  depend  upon  it,  that  the  flesh 
and  blood  that  are  in  us  —  the  needs,  the 
wants,  the  despondencies  —  are  in  each 
of  our  fellows,  in  every  awkward  ser- 
vant and  careless  child. 

Finally,  let  us  all  resolve, — 
First,   to  attain  to  the  grace  of  si- 
lence. 

Second,  to  deem  all  fault-finding 
that  does  no  good  a  sin  ;  and  to  resolve, 
when  we  are  happy  ourselves,  not  to  poi- 
son the  atmosphere  for  our  neighbors 
by  calling  on  them  to  remark  every 
painful  and  disagreeable  feature  of  their 
daily  hfe. 

Third,  to  practise  the  grace  and  vir- 
tue of  PRAISE.  We  have  all  been 
taught  that  it  is  our  duty  to  praise  God, 
but  few  of  us  have  reflected  on  our  du- 
ty to  praise  men  ;  and  yet  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  should  praise  the  divine 
goodness  it  is  our  duty  to  praise  human 
excellence. 

We  should  praise  our  friends,  —  our 
near  and  dear  ones  ;  we  should  look 
on  and  think  of  their  virtues  till  their 
faults  fade  away  ;  and  when  we  love 
most,  and  see  most  to  love,  then  only 
is  the  wise  time  wisely  to  speak  of  what 
should  still  be  altered. 

Parents  should  look  out  for  occasions 
to  commend  their  children,  as  carefully 
as  they  seek  to  reprove  their  faults  ; 
and  employers  should  praise  the  good 
their  servants  do  as  strictly  as  they 
blame  the  evil. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  use  this  weap- 
on will  find  that  praise  goes  farther  in 
many  cases  than  blame.  Watch  till  a 
blundering  servant  does  something  well, 
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and  then  praise  him  for  it,  and  you 
will  see  a  new  fire  lighted  in  the  eye,  and 
often  you  will  find  that  in  that  one  re- 
spect at  least  you  have  secured  excel- 
lence thenceforward. 

When  you  blame,  which  should  be 
seldom,  let  it  be  alone  with  the  per- 
son, quietly,  considerately,  and  with  all 
the  tact  you  are  possessed  of  The 
fashion  of  reproving  children  and  ser- 
vants in  the  presence  of  others  cannot 
be  too  much  deprecated.  Pride,  stub- 
bornness, and  self-will  are  aroused  by 
this,  while  a  more  private  reproof  might 
be  received  with  thankfulness. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  would  say,  treat 


children  in  these  respects  just  as  you 
would  grown  people  ;  they  are  grown 
people  in  miniature,  and  need  as  care- 
ful consideration  of  their  feelings  as  any 
of  us. 

Lastly,  let  us  all  make  a  bead-roll,  a 
holy  rosary,  of  all  that  is  good  and  agree- 
able in  our  position,  our  surroundings, 
our  daily  lot,  of  all  that  is  good  and 
agreeable  in  our  friends,  our  children, 
our  servants,  and  charge  ourselves  to 
repeat  it  daily,  till  the  habit  of  our 
minds  be  to  praise  and  to  commend ; 
and  so  doing,  we  shall  catch  and  kill 
one  Little  Fox  who  hath  destroyed 
many  tender  grapes. 


PRO      PATRIA 


L.  M.  S.,  JuN., 
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DRIFT,  snows  of  winter,  o'er  the  turf 
That  hides  in  death  his  cherished  form  ! 
And  roar,  ye  pine-trees,  like  the  surf 
That  breaks  before  this  eastern  storm ! 

O  turbulent  December  blast ! 

O  night  tempestuous  and  grim  ! 
Ye  cannot  chill  or  overcast 

The  tender  thought  that  dwells  on  him  ! 

Wilder  the  tumult  he  defied. 

Darker  the  leaden  storm  he  braved. 

Where  swept  the  battle's  smoking  tide, 
And  banners,  torn  and  blackened,  waved. 

Not  scathless  he  amid  the  fray : 

"  Shot  through  the  lungs,"  —  the  message  went ; 
Now  surely  Love  shall  find  a  way 

To  hold  him  here  at  home  content. 


"  Oh,  thou  hast  done  enough,"  Love  cried, 
"  For  duty,  fame,  —  enough,  indeed  !  " 

He  touched  his  sabre,  and  replied,  — 
"  It  is  our  country's  hour  of  need." 
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Back  to  the  field,  from  respite  brief, 
Back  to  the  battle's  fiery  breath, 

Hurried  our  young  high-hearted  chief 
To  lead  the  charge  where  waited  Death. 

Oh,  fallen  in  manhood's  fairest  noon,  — 
We  will  remember,  'mid  our  sighs, 

He  never  yields  his  life  too  soon. 
For  country  and  for  right  who  dies. 
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inquiries.  Every  avenue  of  informa- 
tion was  thrown  wide  open.  Two  days 
I  wandered,  but  not  aimlessly,  from  of- 
fice to  office,  from  storehouse  to  store- 
house, from  soldiers'  home  to  soldiers' 
home,  conversing  with  the  men  who 
have  given  themselves  up  unstintedly 
to  this  charity,  examining  the  books  of 
the  Commission,  gathering  statistics, 
seeing,  as  it  were,  the  hungry  soldier 
fed  and  the  naked  soldier  clothed,  and 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldier  cared  for 
with  a  more  than  fraternal  kindness. 
I  visited  the  hospitals,  and  with  my 
own  hands  distributed  the  Sanitary  del- 
icacies to  the  suffering  men.  Steaming 
down  the  Chesapeake,  and  up  the  James, 
and  along  its  homeless  shores,  I  came 
to  City  Point ;  was  a  day  and  a  night 
on  board  the  Sanitary  barges,  whence 
full  streams  of  comfort  are  flowing  with 
an  unbroken  current  to  all  our  diverg- 
ing camps  ;  passed  a  tranquil,  beautiful 
Sabbath  in  that  city  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  whose  white  tents  look  down 
from  the  bluffs  upon  the  turbid  river  ; 
rode  thirteen  miles  out  almost  to  the 
Weldon  Road,  then  in  sharp  contest 
between  our  Fifth  Army  Corps  and  the 
Rebels  ;  from  the  hills  which  Baldy 
Smith  stormed  in  June  saw  the  spires 
of  Petersburg  ;  went  from  tent  to  tent 
and  from  bedside  to  bedside  in  the  field 
hospitals  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Corps, 
where  the  luxuries  prepared  by  willing 
hands  at  home  were  bringing  life  and 
strength  to  fevered  lips  and  broken  bod- 


FOR  three  years  I  had  been  a  thor-' 
ough  believer  in  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission.  Reading  care- 
fully its  publications,  listening  with  tear- 
ful interest  to  the  narrations  of  those 
who  had  been  its  immediate  workers 
at  the  front,  following  in  imagination 
its  campaigns  of  love  and  mercy,  from 
Antietam  to  Gettysburg,  from  Belle 
Plain  to  City  Point,  and  thence  to  the 
very  sm.oke  and  carnage  of  the  actual 
battle-field,  I  had  come  to  cherish  an 
unfeigned  admiration  for  it  and  its  work. 
For  three  years,  too,  I  had  been  an 
earnest  laborer  at  one  of  its  outposts,  — 
striving  with  others  ever  to  deepen  the 
interest  and  increase  the  fidehty  of  the 
loyal  men  and  women  of  a  loyal  New 
England  town.  I  was  prepared  then, 
both  from  my  hearty  respect  for  the 
charity  and  from  my  general  conception 
of  the  nature  and  vastness  of  its  opera- 
tions, to  welcome  every  opportunity  to 
improve  my  knowledge  of  its  plans  and 
practical  workings.  I  therefore  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation  which  came  to 
me  to  visit  the  head-quarters  of  the  Com- 
mission at  Washington,  and  to  examine 
for  myself  the  character  and  amount  of 
the  benefits  which  it  confers. 

The  evening  of  August  23d  found  me, 
after  a  speedy  and  pleasant  trip  south- 
ward, safely  ensconced  in  the  sanctum 
of  my  good  friend  Mr.  Knapp,  the  head 
of  the  Special  Relief  Department.  Start- 
ing from  that  base  of  operations,  I 
spent  two  crowded  weeks  in  ceaseless 
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ies.  I  came  back  with  my  courage  re- 
animated, and  with  a  more  perfect  faith 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  good 
cause.  I  came  back  with  a  heartier  re- 
spect for  our  soldiers,  whose  patience 
in  hardship  and  courage  in  danger  are 
rivalled  only  by  the  heroism  with  which 
they  bear  the  pains  of  sickness  and 
wounds.  I  came  back  especially  with 
the  conviction,  that,  no  matter  how  much 
we  had  contributed  to  the  Sanitary  work,' 
we  had  done  only  that  which  it  was  our 
duty  to  do,  and  that,  so  long  as  we  could 
furnish  shelter  for  our  families  and  food 
for  our  children,  it  was  our  plain  obliga- 
tion to  give  and  to  continue  giving  out 
of  our  riches  or  out  of  our  poverty. 

I  have  felt  that  in  no  way  could  I 
do  better  service  than  by  seeking  to 
answer  for  others  the  very  questions 
which  my  fortnight  with  the  Sanitary 
has  answered  for  me.  Most,  no  doubt, 
have  a  general  conviction  that  the  char- 
ity inaugurated  by  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission is  at  once  marvellous  in  its  ex- 
tent and  unique  in  the  history  of  war. 
All,  perhaps,  are  prepared  to  allow  that 
the  heart  which  conceived  such  an  en- 
terprise, and  the  mind  which  organized 
it,  and  the  persistent  will  which  carried 
it  to  a  successful  issue,  are  entitled  to 
all  the  praise  which  we  can  give  them. 
Few  will  deny  now  that  this  and  kin- 
dred associations,  by  decreasing  the 
waste  of  war,  will  affect  in  an  important 
degree  our  national  fortunes.  And  most, 
indeed,  know  something  even  about  the 
details  of  Sanitary  work.  They  compre- 
hend, at  least,  that  through  its  agency 
many  a  homely  comfort  and  many  a 
home  luxury  find  their  way  to  the  wards 
of  great  hospitals.  They  have  seen,  too, 
the  Commission  step  forward  in  great 
emergencies,  after  some  terrible  battle, 
when  every  energy  of  Government  was 
burdened  and  overburdened  by  the  gi- 
gantic demands  of  the  hour,  and  from 
its  storehouses  send  thousands  of  pack- 
ages, and  from  its  offices  hundreds  of 
relief  agents,  to  help  to  meet  almost  un- 
precedented exigencies. 

But  what  people  wish  to  know,  and 
what,  despite  all  that  has  been  written, 


they  do  not  know  fully  and  definitely,  is 
how  and  when  and  where,  and  through 
what  channels  and  by  what  methods,  the 
Commission  works  :  precisely  how  the 
millions  which  have  been  poured  into 
its  treasury  from  public  contributions 
and  private  benefactions  have  been  coin- 
ed into  comfort  for  the  soldier,  —  how 
the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  garments  which  have  gone 
forth  to  unknown  destinations  have  been 
made  warmth  for  his  body  and  cheer  to 
his  soul.  The  whole  height  and  depth 
and  length  and  breadth  of  Sanitary 
work,  what  varied  activities  and  what 
multiform  charities  are  included  in  the 
great  circumference  of  its  organization, 
—  of  that  not  one  in  twenty  has  any 
adequate  conception.  And  all  about 
that  is  what  everybody  wishes  to  know. 
The  curiosity,  moreover,  which  dictates 
such  queries,  is  a  natural  and  laudable 
curiosity.  Those  who  have  given  at 
every  call,  and  often  from  scanty  means, 
and  those  who  have  plied  the  needle 
summer  and  winter,  early  and  late,  have 
a  right  to  put  such  questions.  The 
Commission  wishes  to  answer  all  prop- 
er inquiries  fully  and  unreservedly.  It 
would  throw  open  its  operations  to  the 
broadest  sunlight.  It  believes  that  the 
more  entirely  it  is  known,  in  its  suc- 
cesses and  its  failures  alike,  the  more 
sure  it  is  to  be  liberally  sustained.  To 
bring  the  humblest  contributor  from  the 
most  distant  branch,  as  it  were,  into  im- 
mediate communication  with  the  front 
is  a  work  most  desirable  to  be  done. 
I  do  not  wish  to  glorify  the  Commis:- 
sion,  nor  to  theorize  about  it,  nor  to  dis- 
cuss its  relative  merit  as  compared  with 
that  of  kindred  organizations, — but  rath- 
er to  tell  just  what  it  is  doing,  precisely 
where  the  money  goes,  and  exactly  what 
kinds  of  good  are  attempted. 

The  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion may  be  naturally  and  conveniently 
classed  under  five  heads. 

First,  the  work  undertaken  for  the 
prevention  of  sickness  and  suffering. 

Second,  the  Special  ReHef  Depart- 
ment. 

Third,  the   Hospital  Directory. 
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Fourth,  the  assistance  given  to  sta- 
tionary hospitals. 

Fifth,  the  grand  operations  in  the 
front,  on  or  near  the  actual  battle- 
field. 

The  efforts  for  the  prevention  of  suf- 
fering and  sickness  are  first  in  order  of 
time,  and  possibly  first  in  importance. 
When  this  war  commenced,  we  had  no 
wounded  and  we  had  no  sick.  What 
we  did  have  was  a  crowd  of  men  full 
of  untrained  courage,  but  who  knew  lit- 
tle or  nothing  about  military  discipline, 
and  as  little  in  regard  to  what  was 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their 
health.  What  we  did  have  was  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  officers,  taken 
from  every  walk  of  life,  who  were,  for 
the  most  part,  men  of  great  natural  in- 
telligence, but  who  did  not  at  all  com- 
prehend that  it  was  their  duty  not  only 
to  lead  their  men  in  battle,  but  to  care 
for  their  health  and  their  habits,  and 
who  had  never  dreamed  that  such  home- 
ly considerations  as  what  are  the  best 
modes  of  cooking  food,  what  are  the 
most  healthy  localities  in  which  to  pitch 
tents,  what  is  the  right  position  for 
drains,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  art 
of  war.  What  we  did  have  was  sur- 
geons, many  of  whom  had  achieved  an 
honorable  reputation  in  the  walks  of 
civil  life,  but  who,  on  this  new  field, 
were  alike  inexperienced  and  untried. 
The  manifest  danger  was,  that  this  mass 
of  living  valor  and  embodied  patriotism 
would  simply  be  squandered,  —  that,  as 
in  the  terrible  Walcheren  Expedition,  or 
in  the  Crimea,  the  men  whose  strength 
and  courage  might  decide  a  campaign 
would  only  furnish  food  for  the  hospi- 
tal and  the  grave. 

Who  should  avert  this  danger  ?  The 
Government  could  not.  It  had  no  time 
to  sit  down  and  study  sanitary  science. 
It  was  bringing  together  everything, 
where  it  found  —  nothing.  Out  of 
farmers  and  merchants  and  students 
it  was  organizing  the  most  efficient  of 
armies.  It  was  sending  its  agents  all 
over  the  world  to  buy  guns  and  mu- 
nitions of  war.  It  was  tasking  our 
factories  to  produce  blankets  and  over- 


coats, knapsacks  and  haversacks,  wag- 
ons and  tents,  and  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  multifarious  equipment  of 
an  army.  It  was  peering  into  our  dock- 
yards to  find  steamers  and  sailing-ves- 
sels out  of  which  to  gather  makeshift 
navies,  until  it  could  find  leisure  to  build 
stancher  .ships.  Manifestly  the  Gov- 
ernment had  no  time  for  such  a  work. 
The  existing  Medical  Bureau  was  hard- 
ly equal  to  the  task.  Organized  to  take 
charge  of  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  that  army 
became  five  hundred  thousand.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  medical  staff 
must  have  been  very  busy  and  very 
heavily  burdened.  With  great  hospi- 
tals to  build,  with  troops  of  willing,  but 
young  and  inexperienced  surgeons  to 
train  to  a  knowledge  of  their  duties  and 
to  send  east  and  west  and  north  and 
south,  with  every  department  of  medical 
science  to  be  enlarged  at  once  to  the  pro- 
portions of  the  war,  it  had  little  leisure 
for  excursions  into  fresh  fields  of  inqui- 
ry. That  it  brought  order  so  quickly 
out  of  chaos,  that  it  was  able  to  extem- 
porize a  good  working  system,  is  a  suf- 
ficient testimony  to  its  general  fideli- 
ty and  efficiency.  It  was  the  Sanitary 
Commission  which  undertook  this  spe- 
cial duty.  It  undertook  to  find  out 
some  of  the  laws  of  health  which  apply 
to  army  life,  and  then  to  scatter  the 
knowledge  of  those  laws  broadcast. 

Prevention,  therefore,  effort  not  so 
much  to  comfort  and  cure  the  sick  sol- 
dier as  to  keep  him  from  being  sick  at 
all,  was,  in  order  of  time,  properly  the 
first  work.  And  it  is  doubtful  whether 
at  the  outset  anything  more  was  con- 
templated. The  memorial  to  the  War 
Department  in  May,  1861,  says  ex- 
plicitly that  the  object  of  the  Commis- 
sion "  is  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
health,  comfort,  and  morale  of  our 
troops  the  fullest  and  ripest  teachings 
of  sanitary  science."  How  many  of  the 
contributors  to  the  funds  of  the  Society 
are  aware  what  an  immense  work  in 
this  direction  has  been  undertaken,  and 
how  much  has  been  accomplished  to 
prevent  sickness  and  the  consequent 
depletion   and   perhaps   defeat   of  our 
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armies  ?  As  I  have  already  indicated, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  we 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  what  was 
necessary  to  keep  men  in  military  ser- 
vice well,  —  what  food,  what  clothing, 
what  tents,  what  camps,  what  recrea- 
tions, what  everything,  I  may  say. 
Now  the  Sanitary  Commission  has 
made  searching  inquiries  touching  ev- 
ery point  of  camp  and  soldier  life,  — 
gathering  in  facts  from  all  quarters, 
and  seeking  to  attain  to  some  fixed 
sanitary  principles.  It  has  sent  the 
most  eminent  medical  men  on  tours  of 
inspection  to  all  our  camps,  who  havq, 
put  questions  and  given  hints  to  the 
very  men  to  whom  they  were  of  the 
most  direct  importance.  As  a  result, 
we  have  a  mass  of  facts,  which,  in  the 
breadth  of  the  field  which  they  cover, 
in  the  number  of  vital  questions  which 
they  settle,  and  in  the  fulness  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  testimony  by  which  they 
are  sustained,  are  worth  more  than  all 
the  sanitary  statistics  of  all  other  na- 
tions put  together. 

And  we  are  to  consider  that  these 
inquiries  were  from  the  beginning  turn- 
ed to  practical  use.  If  you  look  over 
your  pile  of  dusty  pamphlets,  very  like- 
ly you  will  find  a  little  Sanitary  tract 
entitled,  "  Rules  for  Preserving  the 
Health  of  the  Soldier."  This  was  is- 
sued almost  before  the  war  had  seri- 
ously begun.  Or  you  will  come  across 
some  republished  European  medical 
paper  containing  the  last  results  of  the 
last  foreign  investigations.  So  early 
was  the  good  seed  of  sanitary  knowl- 
edge sown.  We  must  remember,  too, 
how  many  mooted,  yet  vital  questions 
have  now  been  put  to  rest.  Take  an 
example,  —  Quinine.  Everybody  had 
a  general  notion  that  quinine  was  as 
valuable  as  a  preventive  of  disease 
as  a  cure.  But  how  definite  was  our 
knowledge  ?  How  many  knew  when 
and  in  what  positions  and  to  what  ex- 
tent it  was  valuable  ?  As  early  as  1861 
the  Commission  prepared  and  pub- 
lished what  has  been  justly  termed  an 
exhaustive  monograph  on  the  whole 
subject,  collecting  into  a  brief  space 
all  the  best  testimony  bearing  upon  the 


question.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
an  investigation  which,  pursued  through 
a  vast  number  of  cases,  has  demon- 
strated, that,  in  peculiar  localities  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  quinine  in 
full  doses  is  an  almost  absolute  neces- 
sity. And  in  such  localities,  and  tmder 
such  circumstances,  Government  issues 
now  a  daily  ration  to  every  man,  saving 
who  can  tell  how  many  valuable  lives  ? 
One  more  illustration,  —  Camps.  Sup- 
pose you  were  to  lead  a  thousand  men 
into  the  Southern  country.  Would  you 
know  where  to  encamp  them  ?  whether 
with  a  southern  or  a  northern  exposure  ? 
on  a  breezy  hill,  or  in  a  sheltered  val- 
ley ?  beneath  the  shade  of  groves,  or 
out  in  the  broad  sunshine  ?  Could 
you  tell  what  kind  of  soil  was  healthi- 
est, or  how  near  to  each  other  you  could 
safely  pitch  your  tents,  or  whether  it 
would  be  best  for  your  men  to  sleep  on 
the  bare  ground  or  on  straw  or  on  pine 
boughs  ?  Yet,  if  you  inquire,  you  will 
find  that  all  these  questions  and  count- 
less others  are  definitely  settled,  — 
thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Sani- 
tary Commission,  which  has  gladly  giv- 
en its  ounce  of  prevention,  that  it  may 
spare  its  pound  of  cure. 

If  you  imagine  that  the  need  of  this 
work  of  prevention  has  ceased,  you  are 
greatly  mistaken.  Only  last  summer, 
in  the  single  month  of  June,  the  Com- 
mission distributed,  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  alone,  over  a  hundred  tons  of 
canned  fruits  and  tomatoes,  and  not  less 
than  five  thousand  barrels  of  pickles 
and  fresh  vegetables.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  what  the  Commission 
did  in  this  respect  has  gone  far  towards 
enabling  our  gallant  army  to  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  the  enemy,  and  to  hold, 
amid  the  deadly  assaults  of  malaria,  the 
vantage-ground  which  it  has  won  before 
Petersburg  and  Richmond.  All  through 
the  spring  and  summer,  too,  at  Chatta- 
nooga, on  the  very  soil  which  war  had 
ploughed  and  desolated,  invalid  soldiers 
have  been  cultivating  hundreds  of  acres 
of  vegetables.  And  on  the  rugged  sides 
of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  along  the 
sunny  slopes  of  Central  Tennessee,  the 
same  forethought  has  brought  to  per- 
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fection,  in  many  a  deserted  vineyard, 
the  purple  glory  of  the  grape.  And 
this  not  merely  to  cure,  but  to  prevent, 
to  keep  up  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the 
brave  men  who  have  marched  victori- 
ously from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  to 
Atlanta. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  value  of  this 
oJKce  will  cease  so  long  as  the  war  lasts 
In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  new  con- 
ditions, new  exigencies,  and  new  dan- 
gers will  arise.  And  to  the  end  the 
foresight  which  guards  will  be  as  true  a 
friend  to  the  soldier  as  the  kindness 
which  assuages  his  pains.  Looking 
back,  therefore,  upon  the  whole  field, 
and  speaking  with  a  full  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  language,  I  am 
ready  to  affirm,  that,  if  the  Sanitary 
Commission  had  undertaken  nothing 
but  the  work  of  preventing  sickness, 
and  had  accomplished  nothing  in  any 
other  direction,  the  army  and  the  coun- 
try would  have  received  in  that  alone 
an  ample  return  for  all  the  money  which 
has  been  lavished. 

I  come  now  to  the  Special  Relief 
Department.  I  should  call  this  a  sort 
of  philanthropic  drag-net,  differing  from 
that  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  in  that  it 
seems  to  gather  up  nothing  bad  which 
needs  to  be  thrown  away.  In  other 
words,  it  appeared  to  me  as  though  any 
and  every  kind  of  Sanitary  good  which 
ought  to  be  done,  and  yet  was  not  large 
enough  or  distinct  enough  to  constitute 
a  separate  branch,  was  set  down  as 
Special  Relief  The  whole  system  of 
homes  and  lodges  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  shelter  the  homeless  comes  directly 
under  the  head  of  Special  Relief.  The 
immense  collection  of  back  pay,  boun- 
ties, pensions,  and  prize-money,  which 
is  made  gratuitously  by  the  Commis- 
sion, is  Special  Rehef.  Visits  to  the 
hospitals  are  under  the  direction  of  this 
same  department.  And  even  the  Direc- 
tory and  the  vast  work  done  at  the  front 
perhaps  legitimately  belong  to  it.  We 
can  readily  conceive,  therefore,  that  the 
Commission  has  no  department  which 
is  larger  or  more  important,  or  which 
covers  so  wide  and  diversified  a  field 


of  activity.     Let  us  survey  that  field  a 
little  closer. 

Sanitary  homes  and  lodges,  —  what 
are  they  ?  A  soldier  is  discharged,  or 
he  has  a  furlough.  .  He  is  not  well  and 
strong,  —  and  he  has  no  money,  certain- 
ly none  to  spare.  He  ought  not  to  sleep 
on  the  ground,  and  he  ought  not  to  go 
hungry.  But  what  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness is  apt  to  be  nobody's  business. 
Fortunately  the  Commission  has  seen 
and  met  this  want.  In  Washington,  on 
H  Street,  there  is  a  block  of  rough,  but 
comfortable  one-story  wooden  buildings, 
erected  for  various  purposes  of  Special 
Relief,  and,  amongst  others,  for  the  very 
one  which  I  have  mentioned.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  large  room  con- 
taining ninety-six  berths,  where  any  sol- 
dier, having  proper  claims,  can  obtain 
decent  lodging  free  of  expense.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  a  kitchen,  and  a 
neat,  cheerful  dining-room,  with  seats 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Here  plain  and 
substantial  meals  are  furnished  to  all 
comers.  This  table  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  has  often,  and  indeed  usually, 
to  be  spread  three  times  ;  so  that  the 
Commission  feeds  daily  at  this  place 
alone  some  four  hundred  soldiers,  and 
lodges  ninety  to  a  hundred  more.  The 
home  which  I  have  now  described  is 
simply  for  transient  calls. 

Near  the  depot  there  is  a  home  of  a 
more  permanent  character.  When  a 
soldier  is  discharged  from  the  service, 
the  Government  has,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  no  further  charge  of  him. 
Suppose  now  that  he  is  taken  sick,  with 
no  money  in  his  purse  and  no  friends 
near.  Can  you  imagine  a  position  more  ■ 
forlorn  ?  And  forlorn  indeed  it  would 
be,  were  it  not  for  the  Commission. 
The  sick  home  is  a  large  three-story 
building,  with  three  or  four  one-story 
buildings  added  on  each  side.  Here 
there  is  furnished  food  for  all ;  then  one 
hundred  and  fifty  beds  for  those  who  are 
not  really  sick,  but  only  ailing  and  worn, 
out;  then  bathing-rooms;  and,  finally,. 
a  reading-room.  There  is  here,  too,  a 
hospital  ward,  with  the  requisite  nurses , 
and  medical  attendance.  In  this  ward 
I  saw  a  Httle  boy,  apparently  not.  ovsr  ■ 
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twelve  years  of  age,  who  had  strayed 
from  his  home,  —  if,  alas,  he  had  one  ! 
— and  followed  to  the  field  an  Ohio  regi- 
ment of  hundred-days'  men,  and  who 
had  been  taken  sick  and  left  behind. 
Who  he  was  or  where  from  nobody 
knew.  Tenderly  cared  for,  but  likely 
to  die  !  A  sad  sight  to  look  upon  ! 
One  feature  more.  Every  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  a  physician 
goes  from  the  home  in  Washington  to 
New  York,  taking  charge  of  those  who 
are  too  sick  or  too  crippled  to  care  for 
themselves  ;  while  the  relief  agents  pro- 
cure for  the  sick  soldier  the  half-price 
ticket  to  which  he  is  entitled,  or  else 
give  him  one,  and  such  articles  of  cloth- 
ing as  are  needful  to  send  him  in  com- 
fort to  his  own  home. 

I  must  not  fail  to  speak  in  this  con- 
nection of  another  beautiful  ministry, 
—  the  home  for  soldiers'  wives  and 
mothers.  A  soldier  is  like  other  hu- 
man beings.  In  his  sickness  he  yearns 
for  a  sight  of  the  familiar  faces,  and 
sends  for  wife  or  mother  ;  or  wife  or 
mother,  unable  to  bear  longer  the  un- 
certainty, when  she  can  get  no  tidings 
from  the  absent,  starts  for  Washington. 
There,  searching  vainly  for  husband  or 
son,  she  spends  all  or  nearly  all  her 
money.  Or  if  she  finds  him,  it  may  well 
be  that  he  has  no  funds  with  which  to 
help  her.  In  the  little  buildings  on  one 
side  of  the  refuge  for  the  sick  are  rooms 
where  some  sixty-five  can  receive  de- 
cent lodging  and  nourishing  food  ;  and 
if  actually  penniless,  the  Commission 
-will  procure  them  tickets  and  send  them 
back  to  their  friends. 

We  often  hear  people  wondering,  al- 
Tnost  in  a  skeptical  tone,  where  all  the 
Commission's  money  goes.  When  I 
was  at  Washington  and  City  Point,  I 
only  asked  where  it  all  came  from.  Con- 
sider wliat  it  must  cost  simply  to  feed 
and  lodge  these  soldiers  and  their  wives 
at  Washington.  And  then  remember 
that  this  is  but  one  of  many  similar 
homes  scattered  everywhere :  at  Balti- 
more, Washington,  and  Alexandria,  in 
the  Eastern  Department ;  at  Louisville, 
Nashville,  Chattanooga,  in  the  West- 
vern ;  at  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge, 


in  the  Southwestern ;  and  at  many  an- 
other place  beside.  And,  finally,  reflect 
that  this  whole  system  of  homes  is  real- 
ly but  one  portion  of  one  branch  of  San- 
itary work. 

The  collection  of  back  pay,  bounties, 
and  pensions,  —  how  many  have  a  defi- 
nite idea  of  this  work  ?  Not  many,  I  sus- 
pect. Yet  it  takes  all  the  time  of  many 
persons  to  accomplish  it,  and  it  was  tlie 
branch  of  Sanitary  work  which  awaken- 
ed in  my  own  mind  the  deepest  regard  ; 
for  it  has  its  foundation  in  a  higher  vir- 
tue than  any  mere  sentimental  charity, 
—  yea,  in  the  highest  virtue  known  in 
heaven  or  on  earth,  — justice.  However 
impossible  it  may  be  to  prevent  such 
occurrences,  certainly  it  is  a  cruel  and 
undeserved  hardship  to  a  soldier  who 
has  served  faithfully  and  fought  for  his 
country,  and  has  perhaps  been  wounded 
and  almost  died  at  the  post  of  honor 
and  duty,  that  he  should  be  unable  to 
obtain  his  hard-earned  pittance,  when, 
too,  he  needs  it  for  his  own  comfort, 
or  when  it  may  be  that  his  family  need 
it  to  keep  them  from  absolute  suffer- 
ing. 

Look  at  a  single  class  of  these  collec- 
tions, —  the  back  pay  of  sick  men.  Gov- 
ernment, we  all  allow,  must  have  some 
system  in  its  disbursements.  It  should 
not  pay  money  without  a  voucher,  and 
the  proper  voucher  of  a  soldier  is  the 
pay-roll  of  the  regiment  or  company  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  Now  a  sick  or 
wounded  man  drops  out  of  the  ranks. 
He  gets  into  a  field  hospital  to  which 
he  does  not  belong.  He  is  transferred 
from  one  hospital  to  another,  from  hos- 
pital to  convalescent  camp,  and  finally, 
it  may  be,  is  put  on  the  list  of  men  to 
be  discharged  for  physical  disability. 
Meanwhile  his  commanding  officer  does 
not  know  where  he  is,  cannot  trace  him, 
thinks  it  very  likely  that  he  is  a  desert- 
er. On  pay-day  the  man's  name  is  not 
on  the  roll,  and,  having  no  voucher,  he 
gets  no  money.  You  say  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  remedy.  There  is  none. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  one. 
What  shall  the  soldier  do  ?  He  cannot 
go  from  point  to  point  to  collect  evi- 
dence, for  he  is  sick.     Besides,  he  is 
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utterly  ignorant  of  the  necessary  forms. 
If  he  appUes  to  a  lawyer,  it  costs  him 
often  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of 
all  he  gets.  Very  likely  the  lawyer  can- 
not afford  to  take  care  of  one  or  two 
petty  cases  for  a  less  price.  In  this 
emergency  the  Commission  steps  in, 
and,  with  its  knowledge  of  routine  and 
its  credit  in  all  quarters,  obtains  for  the 
poor  fellow  for  nothing  what  he  has  in 
vain  sought  for  in  other  ways.  Take 
one  single  case,  and  what  they  would 
call  at  the  Relief  OiSce  an  easy  case. 
Study  it  attentively,  and  you  will  get  an 
idea  of  all  cases,  —  and  you  will  under- 
stand, moreover,  how  much  work  has 
to  be  done,  and  how  impossible  it  would 
be  for  a  sick  man  to  do  it. 

Charles  W.  J is  a  member  of 

Company  K,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
First  New  York  Regiment,  and  he  has 
been  transferred  to  this  company  and 
regiment  from  Company  F  of  the  Six- 
teenth New  York.  He  has  been  thus 
transferred  for  the  reason  that  the  Six- 
teenth New  York  is  a  two  years'  regi- 
ment, whose  time  has  expired,  while 
he  is  a  three  years'  recruit,  who  has  a 
year  or  two  more  to  serve.  Now  he 
claims  that  pay  is  due  him  from  No- 
vember I,  1863,  to  August  I,  1864,  and 
that  he  needs  his  pay  very  much  to  send 
home  to  his  wife.  He  represents  that 
he  was  at  Schuyler  Hospital  from  the 
time  he  left  the  ranks  until  December  17, 
1863  ;  that  then  he  was  sent  to  Conva- 
lescent Camp,  New  York  Harbor ;  and 
on  December  29  to  Camp  of  Distri- 
bution at  Alexandria ;  whence,  Febru- 
ary 8,  1864,  he  was  brought  to  Staun- 
ton Hospital,  Washington,  where  he 
now  is.  He  has  never  joined  his  new 
regiment,  has  only  been  transferred 
with  others  to  its  roUs.  His  new  offi- 
cers have  never  seen  him,  and  do  not 
know  where  he  is.  The  relief  agent  hears 
the  story  and  then  sets  about  proving 
all  its  details  :  first,  that  the  man  was 
a  member  of  the  Sixteenth  New  York 
Regiment ;  second,  that  he  has  been 
transferred  to  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty  -  First  Regiment ;  third,  that 
he  has  never  been  paid  beyond  Novem- 
ber I,  1863 ;  fourth,  that  he  has  really 


been  in  the  various  hospitals  and  camps 
which  he  mentions.  This  evidence  is 
procured  by  writing  to  agents  and  sur- 
geons at  convalescent  and  distributing 
camps,  and  at  Hospital  Schuyler,  and 
by  examining  the  rolls  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty -First 
Regiments.  In  a  few  days  or  weeks 
the  man's  story  is  proved  to  be  correct, 
and  he  is  put  into  a  position  to  receive 
his  pay,  —  a  satisfaction  not  simply  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  but  also  to  his  soldier- 
ly pride,  by  removing  an  undeserved 
charge  of  desertion. 

Now  I  beg  my  readers  not  to  imagine 
that  this  is  a  difficult  case.  At  the  Relief 
Rooms  they  treasure  up  and  mysteri- 
ously display,  much  as  F  suspect  a  sol- 
dier would  flaunt  a  captured  battle-flag, 
a  cei'tain  roll  of  paper,  I  dare  not  say 
how  many  yards  long,  covered  with  cer- 
tificates from  one  end  to  the  other,  ob- 
tained from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
from  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  all  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  perhaps  a  three 
or  six  months'  pay  of  one  sick  soldier. 
The  correspondence  of  the  back -pay 
department  is  itself  a  burden.  From 
thirty  to  forty  letters  on  an  average  are 
received  daily  at  one  of  its  offices.  They 
are  written  in  all  languages,  —  English, 
German,  French,  —  and  must  be  read, 
translated,  and  the  ideas,  conveyed  oft- 
en in  the  bhndest  style,  ascertained  and 
answered. 

A  new  branch  has  been  recently  add- 
ed, —  the  collection  of  pay  for  the  fam- 
ihes  of  those  who  are  prisoners  in  Reb- 
eldom.  But  as  this  involves  no  new 
principles  or  fresh  details,  I  pass  it  by. 
Another  class  of  cases  should  receive  a 
moment's  notice.  This  includes  the  col- 
lection of  bounties  for  discharged  sol- 
diers, of  pensions  for  wounded  soldiers, 
of  bounty,  back  pay,  and  pensions  for 
the  families  of  deceased  soldiers,  and 
of  prize-money  for  sailors.  These  cases 
are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  as  intricate 
as  those  which  I  have  already  consid- 
ered, inasmuch  as  the  proper  depart- 
ments have  a  regular  system  of  inves- 
tigation, and  take  up  and  examine  for 
themselves  each  case  in  its  turn.  All 
that  the  Commission  does  is  to  put  the 
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soldier  on  the  right  track,  and  to  make 
out  and  present  for  him  the  fitting  ap- 
plication. It  undertook  this  because 
Washington  was  infested  with  a  horde 
of  sharpers,  who,  by  false  representa- 
tions, defrauded  the  soldiers  out  of 
large  sums. 

I  cannot  more  appropriately  close 
this  branch  of  my  subject  than  by  stat- 
ing the  simple  fact,  that  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  the  relief 
agents  examined  and  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  809  cases  of  back  pay  and 
bounty-money,  averaging  $125,  —  203 
cases  of  invahd  pensions,  378  cases  of 
widows'  pensions,  and  10  cases  of  naval 
pensions,  averaging  $  8  a  month,  —  and 
121  cases  of  prize-money,  averaging 
fSo. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  amount 
of  good  which  can  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion seems  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  of  those  who  undertake  to  do 
it.  A  relief  agent  said  to  me,  in  con- 
versation, that  in  one  hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia there  were  several  hundreds 
who  claimed,  but  were  unable  to  collect 
their  just  dues,  —  and  that  what  was 
true  of  this  hospital  was  true  to  a  less 
extent  of  all  of  them. 


very  possibly  again  to  some  hospital  in 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  other  city 
or  town  farther  north,  and  on  that 
account  beheved  to  be  more  healthy. 
Meanwhile,  amid  all  these  changes,  the 
man  may  be  delirious,  or  from  some 
other  cause  unable  to  communicate 
with  his  friends.  How  shall  they  get 
information  ?  The  Commission  under- 
takes to  keep  a  correct  list  of  all  the 
sick  and  wounded  men  who  are  in  reg- 
ular hospitals.  They  obtain  their  infor- 
mation from  the  official  returns  of  the 
surgeons.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
these  lists  are  absolutely  correct.  They 
approximate  as  nearly  to  correctness  as 
they  ever  can,  until  surgeons  are  per- 
fectly prompt  and  careful  in  their  re- 
ports. 

The  amount  of  work  done  is  very 
great.  Seven  hundred  thousand  names 
have  been  recorded  in  this  Directory, 
between  October,  1862,  and  July,  1864. 
From  ten  to  twenty-five  appHcations  for 
information  are  made  each  day  by  letter, 
and  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  personally  or  through  the  va- 
rious State  agencies.  Branch  offices, 
working  upon  a  similar  plan,  have  been 
established  at  Louisville  and  elsewhere. 


The  Hospital  Directory  is  a  most  in- 
teresting branch  of  Sanitary  work.  Not 
because  it  will  compare  with  many  other 
branches  in  extent  of  usefulness,  but 
because  it  shows  what  a  wide-reaching 
philanthropy  is  at  work,  seeking  to  fur- 
nish every  possible  alleviation  to  the 
inevitable  hardships  of  war.  Whoever 
has  at  any  time  had  a  sick  or  wounded 
friend  in  the  army  knows  how  difficult 
it  often  is  to  obtain  any  intelligence 
about  him.  I  have  in  mind  a  poor 
woman,  who  exhausted  every  resource 
in  seeking  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts 
of  a  sick  son,  and  who  never  received 
any  tidings  of  him,  until  one  day,  months 
after,  he  came  home,  worn-out  and  brok- 
en, to  die.  The  regiment  is  in  active 
service  and  passes  on,  while  the  sick 
man  goes  back.  He  has  several  trans- 
fers, too,  —  first  to  the  corps  hospital 
on  the  field,  then  to  the  army  hospital 
at  City  Point,  then  to  Washington,  and 


The  subject  of  assistance  to  regular 
hospitals  may  be  despatched  in  a  few 
words,  —  not  because  the  gifts  are  in- 
significant, but  because  the  method  of 
giving  is  so  regular  and  easy  to  explain. 
Whenever  the  surgeon  of  any  hospital 
needs  articles  which  are  extras,  and  so 
not  supplied  by  the  Government,  or 
which,  if  allowed,  the  Government  is 
deficient  in  at  the  time,  he  makes  a 
requisition  upon  the  Commission ;  and 
if  his  requisition  is  deemed  to  be  a 
reasonable  one,  it  is  approved,  and  the 
goods  delivered  on  his  receipt  for  the 
same.  As  to  the  amount  given,  I  can 
only  say  that  something  is  sent  almost 
every  day  even  to  the  hospitals  near 
Washington  and  the  great  cities,  and 
that  the  amount  bestowed  increases 
just  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the 
hospital  from  the  great  Government 
centres  of  supply.  This  is  a  noiseless 
and    unostentatious    charity,  —  some- 
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times,  I  am  tempted  to  think,  too  noise- 
less and  unostentatious.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  a  lady  friend  visited  one  of  the  lios- 
pitals  near  Washington,  carrying  witli 
her  for  distribution  some  Sanitary  goods. 
She  gave  a  handkerchief  to  one  of  the 
sick  men.  He  took  it,  looked  at  it,  read 
the  mark  in  the  corner,  paused  as  if  he 
had  received  a  new  idea,  and  then  spoke 
out  his  mind  thus  : — "  1  have  been  in  this 
hospital  six  months,  and  this  is  the  first 
thing  I  ever  received  from  the  Sanitary 
Commission."  —  "  But,"  she  replied, 
"  have  you  not  had  this  and  that  ? "  men- 
tioning several  luxuries  supplied  to  this 
very  hospital  for  extra  diet.  —  "  Oh,  yes, 
often  !  "  —  "  Well,  every  one  of  these  ar- 
ticles came  from  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion." 

Just  now  the  Sanitary  is  seeking  to 
enter  into  closer  relations  with  tlie  hos- 
pitals tlirough  the  agency  of  regular 
visitors.  The  advantages  of  sucli  a 
policy  are  manifest.  The  reports  of  the 
visitors  will  enable  the  directors  to  see 
more  clearly  the  real  wants  of  tlie  sick ; 
and  the  frequent  presence  and  inquiries 
of  such  visitors  will  tend  to  repress  the 
undue  appropriation  of  hospital  stores 
by  attendants.  But  the  liighest  benefit 
will  be  the  cliange  and  cheer  it  will  in- 
troduce into  the  monotony  of  hospital 
life.  If  you  are  sick  at  home,  you  are 
glad  to  liave  your  neighbor  step  in  and 
bring  the  healthy  bracing  air  of  out- 
door life  into  the  dimness  and  languor 
of  your  invalid  existence.  Mucli  more 
does  the  sick  soldier  like  it,  —  for  en- 
nui, far  more  than  pain,  is  his  great 
burden.  When  I  was  at  Washing- 
ton, I  accepted  witli  great  satisfaction 
an  invitation  to  go  with  a  Sanitary 
visitor  on  her  round  of  duty.  When 
we  came  to  the  hospital,  I  asked  the 
ward-master  if  he  would  like  to  have  me 
distribute  among  his  patients  the  arti- 
cles I  had  brought.  He  said  that  he 
should,  for  he  thought  it  would  do  the 
poor  fellows  good  to  see  me  and  re- 
ceive the  gifts  from  my  own  hands. 
The  moment  I  entered  there  was  a  stir. 
Those  who  could  hobble  about  stumped 
up  to  me  to  see  what  was  going  on  ; 
some  others  sat  up  in  bed,  full  of  alert- 
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ness  ;  while  the  sickest  greeted  me  witli 
a  languid  smile.  As  I  went  from  cot 
to  cot,  the  politeness  of  la  belle  France, 
with  which  a  httle  Frenchman  in  the 
corner  touched  the  tassel  of  his  varie- 
gated nightcap  at  me,  and  the  untrans- 
latable gutturals,  full  of  honest  satis- 
faction, with  which  his  German  neigh- 
bor saluted  me,  and  the  "  God  bless 
your  lionor,"  whicli  a  clieery  son  of  Old 
Erin  sliowered  down  upon  me,  and  the 
simple  "  Thank  you,  Sir,"  which  came 
up  on  all  sides  from  our  true-hearted 
New  England  boys,  were  alike  refresli- 
ing  to  my  soul.  No  doubt  the  single 
peach  or  two  which  with  hearty  good- 
will were  given  to  them  were  as  good 
as  a  feast ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
little  comforts  whicli  I  left  behind  me, 
and  wliich  had  been  borne  thither  on 
the  wings  of  this  divine  charity,  per- 
haps from  some  village  nestling  among 
the  rocky  hills  of  New  England,  or  from 
some  hamlet  basking  in  the  sunlight  on 
the  broad  prairies  of  the  West,  had 
magic  power  to  bring  to  that  place  of 
suftering  some  breath  of  the  atmosphere 
of  home  to  clieer  the  sinking  heart,  or 
some  fragrant  memory  of  far-off  liome- 
affection  to  make  it  better.  I  came 
away  witli  thefeehng  that  visits  from 
sunny-hearted  people,  and  gifts  from 
friendly  hands,  must  be  a  positive  bless- 
ing to  these  sick  and  wounded  peo- 
ple. 

Of  course  the  deepest  throb  of  inter- 
est is  given  to  the  work  at  the  front 
of  battle.  That  is  natural.  It  is  work 
done  on  tlie  very  spots  where  tlie  for- 
tunes of  our  nation  are  being  decided,  — 
on  the  spots  whither  all  eyes  are  turned, 
and  towards  whicli  all  our  hopes  and 
prayers  go  forth.  It  is  work  surrounded 
by  every  element  of  pathos  and  of  tragic 
interest.  The  wavering  fortunes  of  the 
fight,  the  heroic  courage  which  sustains 
a  doubtful  conflict,  the  masterly  skil] 
tliat  turns  disaster  into  triumpli,  the  aw- 
ful carnage,  the  terrible  suffering,  tlie 
manly  patience  of  the  wounded,  all  com- 
bine to  fix  the  attention  there  and  upon 
everything  which  is  transacted  there. 
The  questions  constantly  asked, — What 
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is  the  Sanitary  doing  at  the  front  ?  what 
at  City  Point  ?  what  at  Winchester  ? 
are  natural  questions.  Let  me  state 
first  the  general  plan  and  method  of 
what  I  may  call  a  Sanitary  campaign, 
and  afterwards  add  what  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes  at  City  Point  and  before 
Petersburg,  and  what  I  heard  from 
those  who  had  themselves  been  actors 
in  the  scenes  which  they  described. 

When  the  army  moves  out  from  its 
encampment  to  the  field  of  active  war- 
fare, two  or  three  Sanitary  .wagons, 
loaded  with  hospital  stores  of  all  sorts, 
and  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  relief  agents,  move  with  each  army 
corps.  These  are  for  the  supply  of  pres- 
ent need,  and  for  use  during  the  march, 
or  after  such  skirmishes  and  fights  as 
may  occur  before  the  Commission  can 
establish  a  new  base.  In  this  way  some 
of  the  Commission  agents  have  followed 
General  Grant's  army  all  the  way  from 
the  Rapidan,  through  the  Wilderness, 
across  the  Mattapony,  over  the  James, 
on  to  the  very  last  advance  towards 
the  Southside  Railroad,  —  refilling  their 
wagons  with  stores  as  opportunity  has 
occurred.  As  soon  now  as  the  march 
commences  and  the  campaign  opens, 
preparations  upon  an  extensive  scale 
are  made  at  Washington  for  the  great 
probable  demand.  Steamers  are  charter- 
ed, loaded,  and  sent  with  a  large  force 
of  relief  agents  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
probable  battle-fields;  or  if  the  cam- 
paign is  away  from  water  communica- 
tion, loaded  wagons  are  held  in  readi- 
ness. The  moment  the  locality  of  the 
struggle  is  determined,  then,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Provost  Marshal,  an  empty 
house  is  seized  and  made  the  Sanitary 
head  -  quarters  or  general  storehouse; 
or  else  some  canal-barge  is  moored  at 
the  crazy  Virginia  wharf,  and  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  This  storehouse  is  kept 
constantly  full  from  Washington,  or  else 
from  Baltimore  and  New  York ;  and 
the  branch  depots  which  are  now  es- 
tablished in  each  army  corps  are  fed 
from  it,  while  the  hospitals  in  their  turn 
make  requisitions  for  all  needful  sup- 
plies on  these  branch  depots.  That  is  to 
say,  the  arrangements,  though  rougher 


and  less  permanent  in  their  character, 
approximate  very  nearly  to  the  arrange- 
ments at  Washington. 

A  few  details  need  to  be  added. 
Where  the  distance  from  the  battle-field 
to  the  base  of  suioplies  is  great,  what 
are  called  feeding-stations  are  establish- 
ed every  few  miles,  and  here  the  wound- 
ed on  foot  or  in  ambulances  can  stop 
and  take  the  refreshments  or  stimulants 
necessary  to  sustain  them  on  their  pain- 
ful journey.  At  the  steamboat-landing 
the  Commission  has  a  lodge  and  agents, 
with  crackers  and  beef-tea,  coffee  and 
tea,  ice-water  and  stimulants,  ready  to 
be  administered  to  such  as  need.  Re- 
lief agents  go  up  on  the  boats  to  help 
care  for  the  wounded  ;  and  at  Washing- 
ton the  same  scene  of  active  kindness 
is  often  enacted  on  their  arrival  as  at 
their  departure.  This  is  the  general 
plan  of  action  everywhere,  modified  to 
suit  circumstances,  but  always  essen- 
tially the  same.  It  will  apply  just  as 
well  West  as  East,  —  only  for  the  names 
Baltimore,  Washington,  and  City  Point, 
you  must  put  Louisville,  Nashville,  and 
Chattanooga. 

When  I  was  at  City  Point,  the  base 
of  operations  had  been  established 
there  more  than  two  months ;  and 
though  there  was  much  sickness,  and 
the  wounded  were  being  brought  in 
daily  by  hundreds  from  the  prolonged 
struggle  for  the  Weldon  Road,  every- 
thing moved  on  with  the  regularity  of 
clock-work.  As  you  neared  the  land- 
ing, coming  up  the  James,  you  saw,  a 
little  farther  up  the  river,  the  red  flag 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission  floating 
over  the  three  barges  which  were  its 
office,  its  storehouse,  and  its  distrib- 
uting store  for  the  whole  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Climbing  up  the  steep  road 
to  the  top  of  the  blufl",  and  advancing 
over  the  undulating  plain  a  mile,  you 
come  to  a  city,  —  the  city  of  hospitals. 
The  white  tents  are  arranged  in  lines, 
of  almost  mathematical  accuracy.  The 
camp  is  intersected  by  roads  broad  and 
clean.  Every  corps,  and  every  division 
of  every  corps,  has  its  allotted  square. 
Somev/here  in  these  larger  squares  your 
eye  will  be  sure  to  catch  sight  of  the 
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Sanitary  flag,  and  beneath  it  a  tent, 
where  is  the  corps  station.  You  enter, 
and  you  find  within,  if  not  as  great  an 
amount,  at  least  as  varied  a  supply, 
of  hospital  stores  as  you  would  find 
anywhere,  waiting  for  surgeons'  orders. 
To  a  very  great  extent,  the  extra  diet 
for  all  the  sick  and  wounded  is  fur- 
nished from  these  stores  ;  and  very 
largely  the  cooking  of  it  is  overseen  by 
ladies  connected  with  the  Commission. 
In  every  corps  tbere  are  from  five  to  fif- 
teen relief  agents,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
go  through  the  wards  once,  twice,  three 
times  in  each  day,  to  see  what  the  sick 
need  for  their  comfort,  to  ascertain  that 
they  really  get  what  is  ordered,  and  in 
every  way  to  alleviate  suffering  and  to 
promote  cheerfulness  and  health. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  tour  which  I 
made  with  a  relief  agent  through  the 
wards  for  the  blacks,  both  because  it 
showed  me  what  a  watchful  supervision 
a  really  faithful  person  can  exercise,  and 
because  it  gave  such  an  opportunity  to 
observe  closely  the  conduct  of  these 
people.  The  demeanor  of  the  colored 
patients  is  really  beautiful,  —  so  gentle, 
so  polite,  so  grateful  for  the  least  kind- 
ness. And  then  the  evidences  of  a  de- 
sire for  mental  improvement  and  relig- 
ious life  which  meet  you  everywhere 
are  very  touching.  Go  from  bed  to 
bed,  and  you  see  in  their  hands  prim- 
ers, spelling-books,  and  Bibles,  and  the 
poor,  worn,  sick  creatures,  the  moment 
they  feel  one  throb  of  returning  health, 
striving  to  master  their  alphabet  or 
spell  out  their  Bible.  In  the  evening, 
or  rather  in  the  fading  twilight,  some 
two  hundred  of  them  crept  from  the 
wards,  and  seated  themselves  in  a  cir- 
cle around  a  black  exhorter.  Relig- 
ion to  them  was  a  real  thing ;  and  so 
their  worship  had  the  beauty  of  sincere 
ity,  while  I  ought  to  add  that  it  was 
not  marked  by  that  grotesque  extrava- 
gance sometimes  attributed  to  it.  One 
cannot  but  think  better  of  the  whole 
race  after  the  experience  of  such  a 
Sabbath.  The  only  drawback  to  your 
satisfaction  is,  that  they  die  quicker 
and  from  less  cause  than  the  whites. 
They  have  not  the  same  stubborn  hope- 


fulness   and    hilarity.      Why,    indeed, 
should  they  have  ? 

Speaking  of  the  white  soldiers,  ev- 
erybody who  goes  into  their  hospitals 
is  happily  disappointed, — you  see  so 
much  order  and  cheerfulness,  and  so 
little  evidence  of  pain  and  misery.  The 
soldier  is  quite  as  much  a  hero  in  the 
hospital  as  on  the  battle-field.  Give 
him  anything  to  be  cheerful  about,  and 
he  will  improve  the  opportunity.  You 
see  men  who  have  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg, 
or  whose  heads  have  been  bruised  al- 
most out  of  likeness  to  humanity,  as 
jolly  as  they  can  be  over  little  comforts 
and  pleasures  which  ordinary  eyes  can 
hardly  see  with  a  magnifying-glass.  So 
it  happens  that  a  camp  of  six  thousand 
sick  and  wounded,  which  seems  at  a 
distance  a  concentration  of  human  mis- 
ery that  you  cannot  bear  to  behold, 
when  near  does  not  look  half  so  lugu- 
brious as  you  expected  ;  and  you  are 
tempted  to  accuse  the  sick  men  of  hav- 
ing entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  look 
unnaturally  happy. 

If  you  go  back  now  six  or  thirteen 
miles  to  the  field  hospitals,  you  find 
nothing  essentially  different.  The  sys- 
tem and  its  practical  workings  are  the 
same.  But  it  is  a  perpetual  astonish- 
ment to  find  that  here,  near  to  the 
banks  of  a  river  that  has  not  a  respect- 
able village  on  its  shores  from  Fortress 
Monroe  to  Richmond,  —  here,  in  a 
houseless  and  desolate  land  which  can 
be  reached  only  by  roads  which  are  in- 
tersected by  gullies,  which  plunge  into 
•sloughs  of  despond,  which  lose  them- 
selves in  the  ridges  of  what  were  once 
cornfields,  or  meander  amid  stumps  of 
what  so  lately  stood  a  forest,  —  that 
here  you  have  every  comfort  for  the 
sick :  all  needed  articles  of  clothing, 
the  shirts  and  drawers,  the  socks  and 
slippers  ;  and  all  the  delicacies,  too,  the 
farinas,  the  jellies,  the  canned  meats 
and  fruits,  the  concentrated  milk,  the 
palatable  drinks  and  stimulants,  and 
even  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  And 
in  such  profusion,  too  !  I  asked  the 
chief  agent  of  the  Commission  in  the 
Ninth  Corps  how  many  orders  he  filled 
in  a  day.     "  Look  for  yourself"     I  took 
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down  the  orders  ;  and  there  they  were, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  strong,  some 
for  little  and  some  for  much,  some  for 
a  single  article  and  some  for  a  dozen 
articles. 

But  it  is  not  in  camps  of  long  stand- 
ing that  the  wounded  and  sick  suffer 
for  want  of  care  or  lack  of  comforts. 
It  is  when  the  base  is  suddenly  changed, 
when  all  order  is  broken  up,  when  there 
are  no  tents  at  hand,  when  the  stores 
are  scattered,  nobody  knows  where,  af- 
ter a  great  battle  perhaps,  and  the 
wounded  are  pouring  in  upon  you  hke 
a  flood,  and  when  it  seems  as  if  no  hu- 
man energ}^  and  no  mortal  capacity  of 
transportation  could  supply  the  wants 
both  of  the  well  and  the  sick,  the  almost 
insatiable  demands  of  the  battle-field  and 
the  equally  unfathomable  needs  of  the 
hospital,  it  is  then  that  the  misery  comes, 
and  it  is  then  that  the  Commission  does 
its  grandest  work.  After  the  Battles  of 
the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania,  twen- 
ty-five thousand  w"Ounded  were  crowd- 
ed into  Fredericksburg,  where  but  ten 
thousand  were  expected.  For  a  time 
supplies  of  all  kinds  seemed  to  be  liter- 
ally exhausted.  There  were  no  beds. 
There  was  not  even  straw.  There  were 
not  surgeons  enough  nor  attendants 
enough.  There  was  hardly  a  supply 
of  food.  Some  found  it  difficult  to  get 
a  drop  of  cold  water.  Poor,  wounded 
men,  who  had  wearily  trudged  from  the 
battle-field  and  taken  refuge  in  a  de- 
serted house,  remained  hours  and  a  day 
without  care,  and  without  seeing  the 
face  of  any  but  their  wounded  comrades.- 
Then  the  Sanitary  Commission  sent  its 
hundred  and  fifty  agents  to  help  the 
overburdened  surgeons.  Then  every 
morning  it  despatched  its  steamer  down 
the  Potomac  crowded  with  necessaries 
and  comforts.  Then  with  ceaseless  in- 
dustry its  twenty  wagons,  groaning  un- 
der their  burden,  went  to  and  fro  over 
the  wretched  road  from  Belle  Plain  to 
Fredericksburg.  A  credible  witness 
says  that  for  several  days  nearly  all  the 
bandages  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
hospital  supplies  came  from  its  treas- 
ury. No  mind  can  discern  and  no 
tongue  can  declare  what  valuable  lives 


it  saved  and  what  sufferings  it  alleviat- 
ed. Who  shall  say  that  Christian  charity 
has  not  its  triumphs  proud  as  were  ever 
won  on  battle-field  ?  If  the  Commission 
could  boast  only  of  its  first  twenty-four 
hours  at  Antietam  and  Gettysburg  and 
its  forty-eight  hours  at  Fredericksburg, 
it  would  have  earned  the  everlasting 
gratitude  and  praise  of  all  true  men. 

But  is  there  not  a  reverse  to  this  pic- 
ture ?  Are  there  no  drawbacks  to  this 
success  ?  Is  there  no  chapter  of  abor- 
tive plans,  of  unfaithful  agents,  of  sur- 
geons and  attendants  appropriating  or 
squandering  charitable  gifts  ?  These 
are  questions  which  are  often  honestly 
asked,  and  the  doubts  which  they  ex- 
press or  awaken  have  cooled  the  zeal 
and  slackened  the  industry  of  many  an 
earnest  worker.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
stories  which  have  been  put  in  circula- 
tion. I  remember  a  certain  mythical 
blanket  which  figured  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  and  which,  though  despatch- 
ed to  the  soldier,  was  found  a  few  weeks 
after  by  its  owner  adorning  the  best  bed 
of  a  hotel  in  Washington.  To  be  sure, 
it  seemed  to  have  pursued  a  wandering 
life,  —  for  now  it  was  sent  from  the  full 
stores  of  a  lady  in  Lexington,  and  now 
it  was  stripped  perhaps  by  a  poor  wid- 
ow from  the  bed  of  her  children,  and 
then  it  was  heard  from  far  off  in  the 
West,  ever  seeking,  but  never  reaching, 
its  true  destination.  Without  heeding 
any  such  stories,  although  they  have 
done  infinite  mischief,  I  answer  to  hon- 
est queries,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that 
sometimes  the  stores  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  both  squandered  and  misap- 
propriated. I  do  not  positively  know 
it  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  a 
miracle,  if  they  were  not.  It  would  be 
the  first  time  in  human  history  that  so 
large  and  varied  a  business,  and  extend- 
ing over  such  a  breadth  of  country  and 
such  a  period  of  time,  was  transacted 
without  waste.  Look  at  the  facts. 
Here  are  thousands  of  United  States 
surgeons  and  attendants  of  all  ages  and 
characters  through  whose  hands  many 
of  these  gifts  must  necessarily  go.  What 
wonder,  if  here  and  there  one  should 
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be  found  whose  principles  were  weaker 
than  his  appetites  ?  Consider  also  the 
temptations.  These  men  are  hard-work- 
ed, often  scantily  fed.  Every  nerve  is 
tried  by  the  constant  presence  of  suf- 
fering, and  every  seilse  by  fetid  odors. 
Would  it  be  surprising,  if  they  some- 
times craved  the  luxuries  which  were 
so  close  at  hand  ?  Moreover,  the  Com- 
mission employs  hundreds  of  men,  the 
very  best  it  can  get,  but  it  would  be  too 
much  to  ask  that  all  should  be  mod- 
els of  prudence,  watchfulness,  and  in- 
tegrity. 

I  allow,  then,  that  some  misappropri- 
ation is  not  improbable.  At  the  same 
time  I  do  say,  that  every  department 
is  vigilantly  watched,  and  that  the  loss- 
es are  trivial,  compared  with  the  im- 
mense benefits.  I  do  say,  emphati- 
cally, that  to  bring  a  wholesale  charge 
against  whole  classes,  whose  members 
are  generally  as  high-minded  and  honor- 
able as  any  other,  to  accuse  them  as  a 
body  of  wretched  peculations,  is  simply 
false  and  slanderous.  I  maintain  that 
fidelity  is  the  rule,  and  that  its  reverse 
is  the  petty  exception  ;  and  that  it  would 
be  in  opposition  to  all  rules  by  which 
men  conduct  their  lives  to  suifer  such 
exceptions  to  influence  our  conduct,  or 
diminish  our  contributions  to  a  good 
cause.  In  business  how  often  we  are 
harassed  by  petty  dishonesty  or  great 
frauds  !  Nevertheless,  the  tide  of  busi- 
ness sweeps  on.  Why  ?  Because  the 
good  so  outweighs  the  evil.  The  rail- 
road employee  is  negligent,  and  some 
terrible  accident  occurs.  But  the  rail- 
road keeps  on  running  all  the  same  ; 
for  the  public  convenience  and  welfare 
are  the  law  of  its  life,  and  private  peril 
and  loss  but  an  occasional  episode.  By 
the  same  rule,  we  support,  without  mis- 
giving, the  Commission,  because  the 
good  which  it  certainly  does,  and  the 
suffering  it  relieves,  in  their  immensity 
cover  up  and  put  out  of  sight  mistakes, 
which  are  incident  to  all  human  enter- 
prise, and  which  are  guarded  against 
with  all  possible  vigilance. 

But  allow  all  the  good  which  is 
claimed,   and   that   the  good  far   tran- 


scends any  possible  evil,  and  then  we 
are  met  by  these  further  questions  :  Is 
such  an  organization  necessary  "i  Can- 
not Government  do  the  work  't  And  if 
so,  ought  not  Government  to  do  it  ? 

I  might  with  propriety  answer  :  Sup- 
pose that  Government  ought  to  do 
the  work  and  does  not,  shall  we  fold 
our  hands  and  let  our  soldiers  suffer  ? 
But  the  truth  is.  Government  does  do 
its  duty.  Some  persons  foolishly  ex- 
aggerate the  work  of  the  Commission. 
They  talk  as  though  it  were  the  only 
salvation  of  the  wounded,  as  though 
the  Government  let  everything  go,  and 
that,  if  the  Commission  and  kindred 
societies  did  not  step  in,  there  would 
not  be  so  much  as  a  wreck  of  our  army 
left.  Such  talk  is  simply  preposterous. 
The  Commission,  considered  as  a  free, 
spontaneous  offering  of  a  loyal  people 
to  the  cause  of  our  common  country,  is 
a  wonderful  enterprise.  The  Commis- 
sion, standing  ready  to  supply  any  de- 
ficiency, to  remedy  any  defect,  and  to 
meet  any  unforeseen  emergency,  has 
done  a  good  work  that  cannot  be  for-, 
gotten.  But,  compared  with  what  Gov- 
ernment expends  upon  the  sick,  its  re- 
sources are  nothing.  I  have  not  the 
figures  at  hand,  though  I  have  seen 
them  ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say, 
that,  where  the  society  has  doled  out  a 
penny,  the  Government  has  lavished  a 
pound. 

No  sane  defender,  therefore,  of  this 
charity  supports  it  on  any  such  ground 
as  that  it  is  the  principal  benefactor  of 
the  soldier.  The  Commission  alone 
could  no  more  support  our  hospitals 
than  it  could  the  universe.  But  the 
homely  adage,  "  It  is  best  to  have  two 
strings  to  your  bow,"  applies  wonderful- 
ly to  the  case.  In  practical  life  men  act 
upon  this  maxim.  They  like  to  have  an 
adjunct  to  the  best-working  machinery,  a 
sort  of  reserved  power.  Every  sensible 
person  sees  that  our  mail  arrangements 
furnish  to  the  whole  people  admirable 
facihties.  Nevertheless,  we  like  to  have 
an  express,  and  occasionally  to  send 
letters  and  packages  by  it.  When  the 
children  are  sick,  there  is  nothing  so 
good  as  the  advice  of  the  trusted  family 
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physician  and  the  unwearied  care  of  the 
mother.  Yet  when  the  physician  has 
done  his  work  and  gone  his  way,  and 
when  the  mother  is  worn  out  by  days 
of  anxiety  and  nights  of  watching,  we 
deem  it  a  great  blessing,  if  there  is  a 
kind  neiglibor  who  will  come  in,  not  to 
assume  the  work,  but  to  help  it  on  a' 
little.  The  Commission,  looking  at  the 
hospitals  and  the  armies  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  sees  much  that  another 
overlooks,  and  in  an  emergency,  when 
all  help  is  too  little,  brings  fresh  aid  that 
is  a  priceless  blessing.  To  the  plain, 
substantial  volume  of  public  appropria- 
tions it  adds  the  beautiful  supplement 
of  private  benefactions.  That  is  all  that 
it  pretends  to  do. 

There  are  some  special  reflections 
that  bear  upon  the  point  which  we  are 
considering.  This  war  was  sprung  up- 
on an  unwarlike  people.  The  ofBcers 
of  Government,  when  they  entered  up- 
on their  work,  had  no  thought  of  the 
gigantic  burdens  which  have  fallen  upon 
their  shoulders.  Since  the  war  began, 
Government,  like  everybody  else,  has 
had  to  learn  new  duties,  and  to  learn 
them  amid  the  stress  and  perplexity 
of  a  great  conflict.  And  among  other 
things,  it  has  been  obliged,  in  some  re- 
spects, to  recast  its  medical  regulations 
to  meet  the  prodigious  enlargement  of 
its  medical  work.  Beyond  a  doubt,  much 
help,  which,  on  account  of  this  imperfec- 
tion of  the  medical  code  itself,  or  of  the 
inexperience  of  many  who  administered 
it,  was  needed  by  our  hospitals  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  is  not  need- 
ed now,  and  much  help  that  is  needed 
now  may  not,  if  the  war  lasts,  be  needed 
in  the  future.  But  it  takes  time  to  move 
the  machinery  of  a  great  state.  And 
when  any  change  is  to  become  the  per- 
manent law  of  public  action,  it  ought  to 
take  both  time  and  thought  to  effect  it. 
You  do  not  Avish  to  alter  and  re-alter 
the  framework  of  a  state  or  of  a  state's 
activity  as  you  would  patch  up  a  ruinous 
old  house.  If  you  work  at  all  in  any 
department,  you  should  wish  to  work 
on  a  massive,  well-considered  plan,  so 
that  what  you  do  may  last.  It  is  not 
likely,  therefore,  that,  in  the  great  field 


of  suffering  which  the  war  has  laid 
open  to  us,  the  public  ministries  will 
either  be  so  quickly  or  so  perfectly  ad- 
justed as  to  make  private  ministries  a 
superfluity. 

Neither  do  we  reflect  enough  upon 
the  limitations  of  human  power.  We 
think  sometimes  of  Government  as  a 
great  living  organism  of  boundless  re- 
sources. But,  after  all,  in  any  depart- 
ment of  state,  what  plans,  what  over- 
looks, what  vitalizes,  is  one  single  human 
mind.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  get  minds 
anywhere  clear  enough  and  capacious 
enough  for  the  large  duties.  It  is  easy 
to  obtain  men  who  can  command  a 
company  well.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
find  those  who  can  control  efficiently  a 
regiment.  There  are  many  to  whom 
the  care  of  five  thousand  men  is  no 
burden ;  a  few  who  are  adequate  to  an 
army  corps.  But  the  generals  who  can 
handle  with  skill  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  make  these  giant  masses  do 
their  bidding,  are  the  rare  jewels  in 
war's  diadem.  Even  so  is  it  in  every 
department  of  life.  It  is  perhaps  im- 
possible to  find  a  mind  which  can  sweep 
over  the  whole  field  of  our  medical  oper- 
ations, and  prepare  for  every  emergency 
and  avoid  every  mistake ;  not  because 
all  men  are  unfaithful  or  incapable,  but 
because  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the 
most  capacious  intellect.  Looking  sim- 
ply at  the  structure  of  the  human  mind, 
we  might  have  foreseen,  what  facts  have 
amply  demonstrated,  that  in  a  war  of 
such  magnitude  as  that  which  we  are 
now  waging  there  always  must  be  room 
for  an  organization  like  the  Sanitary 
Commission  to  do  its  largest  and  no- 
blest work. 

But,  above  and  beyond  all  such  re- 
flections, there  are  great  national  and 
patriotic  considerations  which  more 
than  justify,  yea,  demand,  the  existence 
of  our  war  charities.  Allowing  that  the 
outward  comfort  of  the  soldier  (and  who 
would  grant  it  ?)  might  be  accomplished 
just  as  well  in  some  other  way,  —  al- 
lowing that  in  a  merely  sanitary  aspect 
the  Government  could  have  done  all 
that  voluntary  organizations  have  un- 
dertaken, and  have  done  it  as  well  as 
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they  or  better  than  they,  —  even  then 
we  do  not  allow  for  a  moment  that 
what  has  been  spent  has  been  wasted. 
What  is  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and 
what  are  kindred  associations,  but  so 
many  bonds  of  love  and  kindness  to 
bind  tlie  soldier  to  his  home,  and  to 
keep  him  always  a  loyal  citizen  in  every 
hope  and  in  every  heart-throb  ?  This 
is  the  influence  which  we  can  least  of 
all  afford  to  lose.  He  must  have  been 
blind  who  did  not  see  at  the  outset 
of  the  war,  that,  beyond  the  immediate 
danger  of  the  hour,  there  were  other 
perils.  We  were  trying  the  most  tre- 
mendous experiment  that  was  ever 
tried  by  any  people.  Out  of  the  most 
peaceful  of  races  we  were  creating  a 
nation  of  soldiers.  In  a  few  months, 
where  there  seemed  to  be  scarcely  the 
elements  of  martial  strength,  we  were 
organizing  an  army  which  was  to  be  at 
once  gigantic  and  efficient.  Who  could 
calculate  the  effect  of  such  a  swift 
change  ?  The  questions  many  a  patri- 
otic heart  might  have  asked  were  these  : 
When  this  wicked  Rebelhon  is  ended, 
—  when  these  myriads  of  our  brethren 
whose  lives  have  been  bound  up  in  that 
wondrous  collective  life,  the  life  of  a 
great  army,  shall  return  to  their  quiet 
homes  by  the  hills  and  streams  of  New 
England  or  on  the  rolling  prairies  of 
the  West,  will  they  be  able  to  merge 
their  life  again  in  the  simple  life  of  the 
community  out  of  which  they  came  ? 
Will  they  find  content  at  the  plough, 
by  the  loom,  in  the  workshop,  in  the 
tranquil  labors  of  civil  life  ?  Can  they, 
in  short,  put  off  the  harness  of  the 
soldier,  and  resume  the  robe  of  the  cit- 
izen ?  Many  a  one  could  have  wished 
to  say  to  every  soldier,  as  he  went  forth 
to  the  war,  "  Remember,  that,  if  God 
spares  your  life,  in  a  few  months  or  a 
few  years  you  will  come  back,  not  offi- 
cers, not  privates,  but  sons  and  hus- 
bands and  brothers,  for  whom  some 
home  is  waiting  and  some  human  heart 
throbbing.  Never  forget  that  your  true 
home  is  not  in  that  fort  beside  those 
frowning  cannon,  not  on  that  tented 
field  amid  the  glory  and  power  of  mili- 
tary array,  but  that  it  nestles  beneath 


yonder  hill,  or  stands  out  in  sunshine 
on  some  fertile  plain.  Remember  that 
you  are  a  citizen  yet,  with  every  in- 
stinct, with  every  sympathy,  with  every 
interest,  and  with  every  duty  of  a  cit- 
izen." 

Can  we  overestimate  the  influence  of 
these  associations,  of  these  Soldiers'-Aid 
Societies,  rising  up  in  every  city  and 
village,  in  producing  just  such  a  state 
of  mind,  in  keeping  the  soldier  one  of 
us,  one  of  the  people  .''  Five  hundred 
thousand  hearts  following  with  deep  in- 
terest his  fortunes,  —  twice  five  hundred 
thousand  hands  laboring  for  his  com- 
fort, —  millions  of  dollars  freely  lavished 
to  relieve  his  sufferings,  —  millions  more 
of  tokens  of  kindness  and  good-will  go- 
ing forth,  every  one  of  them  a  message 
from  the  home  to  the  camp  :  what  is 
all  this  but  weaving  a  strong  network 
of  alliance  between  civil  and  military 
life,  between  the  citizen  at  home  and 
the  citizen  soldier  ?  If  our  army  is  a 
remarkable  body,  more  pure,  more  clem- 
ent, more  patriotic  than  other  armies,  — 
if  our  soldier  is  everywhere  and  always 
a  true-hearted  citizen, —  it  is  because  the 
army  and  soldier  have  not  been  cast  off 
from  public  sympathy,  but  cherished 
and  bound  to  every  free  institution  and 
every  peaceful  association  by  golden 
cords  of  love.  The  good  our  Commis- 
sions have  done  in  this  respect  cannot 
be  exaggerated  ;  it  is  incalculable.. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  influence 
they  have  had  on  ourselves,  —  the  re- 
flex influence  which  they  have  been 
pouring  back  into  the  hearts  of  our  peo- 
ple at  home,  to  quicken  their  patriotism. 
We  often  say  that  the  sons  and  broth- 
ers are  what  the  mothers  and  sisters 
make  them.  Can  you  estimate  the  elec- 
tric force  which  runs  like  an  irresistible ' 
moral  contagion  from  heart  to  heart  in 
a  community  all  of  whose  mothers  and 
daughters  are  sparing  that  they  may 
spend,  and  learning  the  value  of  liberty 
and  country  by  laboring  for  them  ?  It 
does  not  seem  possible,  that,  amid  the 
divers  interests  and  selfish  schemes  of 
men,  we  ever  could  have  sustained  this 
war,  and  carried  it  to  a  successful  issue, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  moral  cement 
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which  these  w-ide-spread  philanthropic 
enterprises  have  supplied.  Every-  man 
who  has  given  hberaUy  to  support  the 
Commission  has  become  a  missionar}^ 
of  patriotism  ;  every  woman  who  has  cut 
and  made  the  garments  and  rolled  the 
bandages  and  knit  the  socks  has  become 
a  missionary.  And  so  the  country  has 
been  full  of  missionaries,  true-hearted 
and  loyal,  pleading,  '"  Be  patient,  put  up 
\\ith  inconveniences,  suffer  exactions, 
bear  anything,  rather  than  sacrifice  the 
nationality  our  fathers  bequeatlied  to 
us  ! "  And  if  our  country  is  saved,  it 
wiU  be  in  no  small  degree  because  so 
many  have  been  prompted  by  their  be- 
nevolent activity-  to  take  a  deep  personal 
interest  in  the  struggle  and  in  the  men 
who  are  carr}-ing  on  the  struggle. 

These  national  and  patriotic  influen- 
ces are  the  crowning  blessings  which 
come  in  the  train  of  the  charities  of 
the  war ;   and  they  constitute  one  of 


their  highest  claims  to  our  affection 
and  respect.  The  impatriotic  utter- 
ances which  in  these  latter  days  so 
often  pain  our  ears,  the  weariness  of 
burdens  which  tempt  so  many  to  be 
ready  to  accept  anytliing  and  to  sacri- 
fice anything  to  be  rid  of  them,  admon- 
ish us  that  we  need  another  uprising 
of  the  people  and  another  re-birth  of 
patriotism  ;  and  they  show  us  that  we 
should  cherish  more  and  more  every- 
thing Avhich  fosters  noble  and  national 
sentiments.  And  when  this  war  is 
over,  and  the  land  is  redeemed,  and  we 
come  to  ask  what  things  have  strength- 
ened us  to  meet  and  overcome  our  com- 
mon peril,  may  we  not  prophesy  that 
high  among  the  instrumentalities  which 
have  husbanded  our  strength,  and  fed 
our  patriotism,  and  knit  more  closely 
the  distant  parts  of  our  land  and  its 
divided  interests,  ■u'ill  be  placed  tlie 
United  States  Sanitary'  Commission  ? 
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HARRIET   HOSMER'S   ZENOBIA. 


IT  took  a  long  while  for  artists  to  under- 
stand that  the  Greek  face  was  the  ideal 
face  merely  to  Greek  sculptors.  During  the 
baser  ages  of  the  sculpturesque  art,  (how  far 
towards  our  own  day  the  epicycle  inclusive 
of  those  ages  extended  it  would  be  invidi- 
ous for  us  to  say,)  sculpture  consisted  of 
the  nearest  imitation  of  Greek  models  which 
was  possible  of  attainment  by  talents,  with 
an  occasional  intercalated  genius,  hampered 
by  pre%-ailing  modes.  That  the  Greek  face 
was  beaidifid,  none  could  doubt  That  in 
the  sovereign  points  of  intellect  it  was  the 
absolute  beau-ideal  is  open  to  great  doubt 
Apart  from  all  such  questions,  the  fact  of 
subserv-ience  exists.  Even  Benjamin  Rob- 
ert Havdon,  the  man  who  thought  himself 
called  to  be  the  aesthetic  sa\-iour  of  the  age, 
knew  no  other,  no  better  way  of  making 
himself  master  of  solid  form  than  by  Ipng 
down  in  the  cold  with  a  candle  before  the 
Elgin  marbles.     Let  not  this  be  mistaken 


as  a  slur  upon  one  of  the  most  devoted  men 
in  histor)',  —  a  man  who  surely  lived,  and 
who,  aside  from  the  pangs  of  povert}-,  prob- 
ably died,  for  the  regeneration  of  Art  We 
only  mean  to  select  an  instance  preeminent 
over  all  that  can  be  mentioned,  to  show  that 
until  a  very  late  date  even  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  Art-world  had  not  cut  loose  from 
the  fascination  of  old  models,  considered 
not  as  suggestive,  but  as  dominant.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  sculptors  of  Haydon's  pe- 
riod to  prove  that  their  \-iew  differed  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  most  self-devoted 
theorist  among  painters. 

We  hold  that  it  has  been  left  for  America 
to  complete  the  aesthetic,  as  well  as  the  so- 
cial and  political  emancipation  of  the  world. 
The  fact  that  pre-Raphaelism  began  in  Eng- 
land (we  refer  to  the  new  saints  standing 
on  their  toe-nails,  not  the  old  ones)  proves 
nothing  respecting  the  origination  of  Art's 
highest  liberty.     In  the  first  place,  the  man 
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The  brigantine  is  bringing 

Her  cargo  to  the  quay, 
The  sloop  flits  by  like  a  butterfly, 

The  schooner  skims  the  sea. 
O  young  heart's  trust,  beneath  the  crust 

Of  a  chilling  world  congealed  ! 
O  love,  whose  flow  the  winter  of  woe 

With  its  icy  hand  hath  sealed  ! 

Learn  patience  from  the  lesson  ! 

Though  the  night  be  drear  and  long, 
To  the  darkest  sorrow  there  comes  a  morrow, 

A  right  to  every  wTong. 
And  as,  when,  having  run  his  low  course,  the  red  Sun 

Comes  charging  gayly  up  here, 
The  white  shield  of  Winter  shall  shiver  and  splinter 

At  the  touch  of  his  golden  spear,  — 

Then  rushing  under  the  bridges, 

And  crushing  among  the  piles. 
In  gray  mottled  masses  the  drift-ice  passes, 

Like  seaward-floating  isles  ;  — 
So  Life  shall  return  from  its  solstice,  and  bum 

In  trappings  of  gold  and  blue,  . 
The  world  shall  pass  like  a  shattered  glass, 

And  the  heaven  of  Love  shine  through. 


AT    ANDERSONVILLe/ 

DRAKE  TALCOTT,  a  Union  pris-  the  cracker  point  of  view,  possessed 
oner,  marched  with  other  prisoners  hkewise  a  mighty  will,  and  a  stubborn, 
sevent}--five  miles  to  Danville,  on  thir-  tenacious  endurance,  nowise  weakened 
teen  crackers.  They  travelled  from  there  by  the  discipline  of  two  years  of  camp 
to  Anderson\aUe,  six  days  by  rail,  on  and  battle  ;  and  not  only  marched  with 
four  crackers  a  day,  and,  as  a  con-  courage  and  elasticity,  but  actually  set 
sequence  of  the  rations,  came  in  due  himself,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his 
course  of  time  to  a  general  sense  of  resources,  to  spur  the  flagging  spirits 
emptiness,  and  an  incorrigible  tenden-  of  his  comrades,  as  they  huddled  in 
cy  to  think  of  roast  beef,  boiled  chicken,  disconsolate  confusion  about  the  little 
fried  oysters,  and  other  like  dainties  ;  station  at  Andersonville. 
and  many  of  the  prisoners,  after  bat-  "  Boys,"  said  our  orator,  "  the  Rebels 
tling  awhile  with  the  emptiness  and  the  keep  their  best  generals  for  their  Home 
mental  tendency,  fell  down  exhausted,  Guard.  Lee  and  Early,  and  the  rest 
and  were  stowed  away  in  the  wagons  of  the  crew,  are  lambs  and  sucking 
folloAving  on  in  the  rear  of  the  train,  doves  to  Generals  Starvation,  Wear- 
But  Talcott,  though  with  youth  and  the  'em-out,  and  Grumble,  —  especially  that 
brawn  and  muscle  and  lust}-  craving  last-named  feUow,  who  is  the  worst  of 
vitality  of  an   athlete   against  him   in  the  three,  because  he  comes  under  our 
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own  colors,  and  we  feel  shy  about  firing 
on  our  own  men.  I  believe  we  are  all 
too  apt  to  think  that  muscles  are  the 
vital  forces,  and  that  man  lives  by  beef; 
but,  boys,  muscles  are  only  hammers, 
and  it  takes  a  thought  to  raise  them ; 
and  though  beef  is  good  eating,  and  we 
should  all  like  a  slice  uncommonly,  let 
me  tell  you,  when  it  is  n't  to  be  had, 
that  backbone  is  the  next  thing  to  it,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  long  a  man  can  live 
on  it.  For  it  is  the  brain  that  is  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  does  the  strategy 
and  the  planning  for  this  precious  life 
that  we  all  set  such  store  by,  —  the  brain, 
that  I  used  to  think  a  lazy  bummer,  that 
lived  at  the  stomach's  expense ;  and 
when  the  quartermaster  —  that  's  the 
stomach  —  telegraphs  up  that  he  's  fairly 
cleaned  out,  not  a  half-ration  left,  says 
our  little  commander,  cool  and  calm, 
'  Serve  out  grit  and  backbone  to  the 
troops,  and  send  out  the  senses  on  a 
scout.'  And,  men,  if  you  've  got  the  grit, 
and  keep  on  the  sharp  look-out,  you  are 
likely  to  get  on  ;  but  shut  down  on  grum- 
bling, —  that 's  a  luxury  for  fellows  that 
get  three  meals  a  day ;  for  while  you 
are  busy  about  that,  Starvation  and 
Wear- 'em-out  will  sail  in  at  you,  and 
once  you  get  weak  in  the  knees,  and 
limp  in  the  back,  and  dizzy  in  the  head, 
you  're  played  out.  Remember,  we 
are  n't  going  to  Belle  Isle.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  Andersonville,  but 
it  can't  be  so  bad  as  that  hole." 

The  men  cheered.  Up  came  an  offi- 
cer on  the  double-quick. 

"  What 's  the  row  about  now  ?  You 
Yankees  are  always  chattering  like 
crows." 

"  So  you  scarecrows  come  to  look  af- 
ter us,"  retorted  Drake,  quick  as  light : 
at  which  poor  piece  of  wit  the  soldiers 
were  pleased  to  laugh  vociferously,  — 
the  irritating  laugh  that  assumes  your 
defeat,  without  granting  you  a  hearing, 
—  before  which  the  man  in  authority, 
not  having  the  art  of  looking  like  a 
fool  with  propriety,  retreated,  reddening 
and  snarling,  but  turned  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  cars,  and  flung  back  this 
Parthian  arrow  at  the  laughing  Yan- 
kees :  — 


"  You  're  a  bad  lot  of  men,  saucy  as 
the  Devil ;  but  I  reckon  you  '11  get  the 
impudence  taken  out  of  you  here,  d — d 
quick !  " 

"  It  is  all  you  have  left  them  to  take, 
anyhow,"  said  a  voice,  —  and  "  That 's 
so,"  chorused  the  crowd  ;  and  the  whis- 
tle sounding,  the  Captain,  whose  reign 
was  over,  departed,  hard-hit  and  growl- 
ing, but  left,  so  to  speak,  his  sting  be- 
hind him  :  for  the  last  of  his  speech  had 
one  terrible  merit,  —  it  was  true. 

The  prisoners,  over  a  thousand  strong, 
were  formed  in  line  and  ordered  to 
march.  As  they  tramped  along  the  dus- 
ty road,  they  strained  their  eyes,  ea- 
gerly, but  furtively,  for  the  first  show 
of  their  prison.  Seeing  tents  on  the 
left,  there  was  a  little  stir  among  them, 
but  that  proved  to  be  a  Rebel  camp ; 
then  some  one  spied  heights  topped 
with  cannon,  and  "  Now,"  said  they, 
"  we  are  close  upon  it,"  and  then 
stopped  short  for  wonder,  for  here  the 
road  ended,  ran  butt  against  the  wall 
of  a  huge  roofless  inclosure,  made  of 
squared  pines  set  perpendicularly  and 
close  together  in  the  ground. 

"  Is  it  a  pen  1 "  asked  one,  doubtfully. 

"Yes,  yours,"  retorted  one  of  the 
guard,  with  a  grin,  —  "  the  Stockade 
Prison." 

The  word  ran  down  the  line  like  a 
shiver,  and  the  men  stood  mute,  eying 
each  other  doubtfully.  And  now,  if  I 
could,  I  would  get  at  your  hearts,  you 
who  read  this,  and  you  should  not  read 
mistily,  and  hold  the  story  at  loose  ends 
as  it  were,  but  feel  by  the  answering 
throb  v/ithin  yourselves  what  thoughts 
gnawed  at  the  hearts  of  these  men  un- 
der their  brave  show  of  indifference : 
for  though  these  be  facts,  facts  written 
are  disembodied,  and,  like  spirits,  have 
no  power  to  speak  to  you,  unless  you 
give  them  the  voice  of  your  sympathy  ; 
and  without  that,  I  question  which 
touches  you  most  deeply,  a  thousand 
rats  following  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hame- 
lin,  and  wondering,  as  he  neared  the 
wharves,  where  the  Dense  they  were 
going,  or  the  thousand  Union  soldiers 
standing  stunned  before  a  gate  from 
which  should  have  wailed  forth,  as  they 
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filed  through,  "  Leave  all  hope  be- 
hind! " 

They  were  hardly  in,  when  there  was 
a  scramble,  and  a  cry  of  "  Rations  ! " 
and  came  lumbering  a  train  of  wagons, 
bringing  the  day's  supplies.  There  were 
at  this  time  under  torture  twenty-eight 
thousand  prisoners,  —  more  than  the 
population  of  Hartford  ;  and  as  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  a  Christian  asso- 
ciation, and  conducting  itself  with  many 
appeals  to  Christian  principle,  believes 
the  wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
and  so  shears  the  Yankees  as  close  as 
possible,  these  men  had  all  been  for- 
mally fleeced  of  such  worldly  gear  as 
blankets,  money,  and  extra  clothing. 
Soine  further  shearing  there  had  been 
also,  but  irregular,  depending  chiefly  on 
the  temper  of  the  captors,  —  stripping 
them  sometimes  to  shirt  and  drawers, 
leaving  them  occasionally  jacket  and 
shoes  ;  so  now  most  were  barefooted, 
most  in  rags,  and  some  had  not  even 
rags.  They  had  lain  on  the  bare  earth, 
sodden  with  damp  or  calcined  into  dust, 
and  borne  storm  and  heat  helplessly, 
without  even  the  shelter  of  a  board, 
till  they  were  burned  and  wasted  to  the 
likeness  of  haggard  ghosts  ;  most  had 
forgotten  hope,  many  decency ;  some 
were  dying,  and  crawled  over  the  ground 
with  a  woful  persistency  that  it  would 
have  broken  your  heart  to  see ;  they  were 
all  fasting,  for  the  day's  rations,  tossed 
to  them  the  afternoon  before,  had  been 
devoured,  as  was  the  custom,  at  a  sin- 
gle meal,  and  proved  scant  at  that ;  and 
they  crowded  wolfishly  about  the  wag- 
ons, the  most  miserable,  pitiable  mob 
that  ever  had  mothers,  wives,  and  sis- 
ters at  home  to  pray  for  them. 

The  new  comers  looked  on  amazed, 
and  "  How  about  Belle  Isle  now  ?  "  they 
said  bitterly  to  Drake.  He,  poor  fellow, 
was  having  his  first  despondent  chill, 
and  sneering  at  himself  for  having  it, 
after  all  his  fine  talk  about  "backbone  "  ; 
and  finding  reasons  for  despair  thicken, 
the  harder  he  tried  to  make  elbow-room 
for  hope,  till  altogether  confounded  at 
the  muddle,  he  flung  up  thought,  with 
"  Brain 's  full  and  stomach  's  empty,  and 
it  's  ill  talking  between  a  full  man  and 


a  fasting,"  and  set  about  cooking  his  ra- 
tions. "  But  first  catch  your  hare,"  cries 
Mrs.  Glass.  Drake  had  his  hare,  such 
as  it  was,  but  found  something  quite  as 
important  lacking,  —  wood. 

"  I  say,  my  friend,  where  do  we  find 
fuel  ?  "  he  asked  of  a  man  sitting  quiet- 
ly on  the  ground. 

"  Where  the  Israelites  found  the  straw 
for  theirbricks,"was  the  answer.  "There 
is  no  special  provision  made,  unless  it 
be  an  occasional  permit  to  forage  out- 
side, under Hold  off  there  !  —  don't 

touch  that,  man,  unless  you  want  to  be 
cooked  yourself  for  supper  !  —  that 's  the 
'dead  line'!" 

Drake  drew  back  from  a  light  railing 
running  parallel  with  the  inclosure,  on 
which  he  had  nearly  laid  his  hand. 

"  What  the  Dense  is  the  dead  hne  ?  " 

"  The  new  way  to  pay  old  debts,  and 
put  a  Yankee  out  of  the  world  cheap. 
Show  so  much  as  your  little  finger  out- 
side of  that,  and  the  guard  nails  you 
with  a  bullet ;  and  as  they  like  that  sort 
of  thing,  they  blaze  away  whenever  they 
get  a  chance,  —  which  is  once  or  twice  a 
day,  —  for  our  men  expose  themselves 
voluntarily.  When  Satan  said,  '  Skin 
for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will 
he  give  for  his  life,'  he  had  n't  invented 
the  Stockade  Prison." 

The  man  who  said  these  things,  in  a 
quiet,  unexcited  way,  as  if  discussing 
some  abstraction  of  the  schools,  not 
murder,  was  too  wan  and  wasted,  too 
shrunken  and  despairing,  to  afford  a 
guess  as  to  what  manner  of  man  he 
might  have  been,  and  too  unkempt  and 
ragged  for  any  inference  concerning  his 
rank,  having  neither  jacket,  cap,  nor 
shoes,  matted  hair  and  beard,  torn  shirt 
and  ragged  trousers  :  but  his  look  of  re- 
solved patience,  and  an  occasional  smile 
while  he  talked,  sadder  than  tears,  made 
Drake's  stout  heart  twinge  with  pain. 
"A  strong  soul  in  a  feeble  body,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  on  ;  and 
furthermore,  "  The  man  that  can  smile 
here  hke  that  is  near  heaven,  and  fit 
for  it.'" 

Presently  he  came  on  a  farmer  selling 
wood  by  the  stick,  price  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  and  as  many  times  its  value 
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as  the  Rebel,  by  his  own  showing,  ex- 
ceeds the  Yankee.  Drake  had  money, 
spite  of  shearing  and  searching.     He 

had  hidden  it But  I  forbear  to  tell 

of  what  ingenious  shift  he  had  availed 
himself,  for  I  remember,  that,  spite  of  its 
well-known  loyalty,  the  "Atlantic  Month- 
ly "  runs  the  blockade.  First  he  passed 
the  man,  prudence  pulling  him  by  the 
sleeve,  and  searched  lynx-eyed  for  chips 
or  twigs,  over  ground  scoured  daily,  in 
such  faint  hope  as  his,  by  thousands ; 
but  he  might  as  well  have  dragged  a 
brook  for  the  wreck  of  a  seventy-four 
among  its  pebbles.  Having  wasted  a 
precious  half-hour  of  fading  daylight,  he 
came  back  to  the  dealer  to  find  his  stock 
on  the  rise  ;  for  the  influx  of  new  comers 
had  produced  an  upward  tendency  in  a 
market  sensitive  as  that  of  Wall  Street. 
Lest  it  should  swell  quite  beyond  the 
compass  of  his  pocket,  he  made  haste 
to  buy,  —  scores  of  meagre  wretches 
looking  anxiously  on.  That  pitiful  sight 
made  his  heart  sore  again  ;  and  he  hard- 
ly persuaded  himself  to  take  his  wood 
and  be  off,  till  he  remembered  the  poor 
fellow  whom  he  had  left  resigned  and 
hopeless,  sitting  quietly  on  the  ground 
while  all  was  eager  stir  about  him,  and 
hurried  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
seen  him  to  find  him  gone.  He  had 
crawled  away,  and  was  lost  in  that  great 
throng. 

Not  to  be  balked  entirely,  Drake 
shared  his  firing  with  those  around  him ; 
and  Virtue,  in  place  of  her  usual  promis- 
sory note,  gave  him  his  reward  instant- 
ly, in  the  shape  of  a  tin  cup  belonging 
to  one  of  the  part}',  and  their  sole  cook- 
ing-utensil, —  for  the  prison  authorities 
furnish  none.  His  rations  —  a  day's 
rations,  remember  —  were  eight  ounces 
of  Indian  meal,  cob  and  kernel  ground 
together,  (as  with  us  for  pigs,)  and 
sour,  ( a  common  occurrence.)  and  two 
ounces  of  condemned  pork  (not  to  ap- 
pear again  in  our  pages,  as  it  proved 
too  strong  even  for  poor  Drake's  hun- 
ger). He  brought  water  in  the  cup 
from  a  ditch  that  traversed  the  inclos- 
ure,  and  filtered  it  through  a  bit  of  cloth 
torn  from  his  shirt ;  and  the  meal  be- 
ing mixed   with   this  water,  (salt  was 


not  even  hinted  at,  the  market  price  of 
that  article  being  four  dollars  a  pound 
at  Andersonville,)  it  was  placed  on  a 
strip  of  wood  before  the  fire,  to  bake 
up  to  the  half-raw  point,  that  being  the 
highest  perfection  attainable  in  Drake's 
kitchen  :  for  a  range  and  a  steady  heat 
find  the  baking  of  meal,  so  mixed,  no 
easy  matter.  Eight  ounces  of  meal 
make  a  cake  six  inches  long,  five  broad, 
and  half  an  inch  thick :  that  is  to  say, 
Drake's  dinner  and  supper  for  that  day, 
and  his  breakfast  and  dinner  for  the 
next  day,  were  in  the  mass  six  inch- 
es long,  five  inches  broad,  and  half 
an  inch  thick.  Give  the  figures  an  In- 
dian-meal consistency,  you  who  are  not 
of  that  order  of  Stoics  that  endures  its 
neighbor's  sufferings  without  a  groan. 
Try  the  experiment  in  your  own  kitchen. 
One  baking  will  caiTy  conviction  farther 
than  batches  of  statistics.  Drake  being 
famished  chose  to  take  four  meals  in  one, 
—  improvident  man  !  That  done,  he 
went  to  bed  :  quite  an  elaborate  arrange- 
ment, as  practised  among  us,  what  with 
taking  off  of  clothes,  and  possibly  wash- 
ing and  combing,  and  pulling  up  of  sheets 
and  coverlets,  and  fitting  of  pillows  to 
neck  and  shoulders  ;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  simple  than  the  way  they  do  it 
there.  You  just  lie  down  wherever  you 
are,  —  and  sleep,  if  you  can.  Drake 
could  and  did  sleep  most  soundly. 

This  was  our  hero's  first  taste  of  pris- 
on-hfe.  But  a  little  reading  and  much 
talk  about  camp-fires  and  behind  earth- 
works —  when  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
storm  of  shot  and  shell  —  had  etched 
out  for  him  certain  crude  theories,  for 
which  he  was  as  ready  to  do  battle  as 
any  other  hot  -  headed  lad  of  twenty- 
three.  "  Starvation  is  the  masked  bat- 
tery that  plays  the  Dense  with  us  all," 
he  insisted ;  "  and  we  must  take  that,  or 
be  taken  out  —  feet  foremost.  As  for 
your  '^^w,'good  Incredulity  and  Unbe- 
lief, where  there  is  an  end,  and  the  will 
to  reach  it,  the  means  are  tolerably  sure 
to  be  lying  around  loose  somewhere." 
But  examinations  for  candidates,  and 
the  hundred-pound  hail,  and  the  sharp 
beak  of  the  ram  for  the  untried  monitor, 
are  facts  for  theories  ;  and  without  the 
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proof  of  these,  none  of  the  three  have 
the  positive  value  of  a  skillet  that  has 
been  tried.  We  have  Drake's  theory. 
Here  are  the  facts. 

No  cooking-utensils  were  allowed  the 
prisoner  ;  no  blankets  were  allowed  the 
•  prisoner  ;  no  shelter  of  any  sort  was  al- 
lowed the  prisoner  ;  no  tools  or  materi- 
als to  construct  a  shelter  were  allowed 
the  prisoner ;  no  means  of  living  as  a 
civilized  man  were  allowed  the  pris- 
oner ;  no  way  of  helping  himself  as  a 
savage  was  allowed  the  prisoner.  The 
rations  were  at  all  times  insufficient, 
and  frequently  so  foul  that  starvation 
itself  could  not  swallow  them :  conse- 
quence, stomach  and  body  weakened 
by  a  perpetual  hunger,  and  in  many 
cases  utter  inability  to  retain  food,  good 
or  bad.  More  than  that,  the  sluggish 
water-course  that  served  as  their  res- 
ervoir crept  across  their  pen  foul  and 
thick  with  the  debris  of  the  Rebel  camp 
above,  and  in  the  centre  filtered  through 
the  spongy  ground,  and  creamed  and 
mantled  and  spread  out  loathsomely  in- 
to a  hateful  swamp  ;  and  the  fierce  sun, 
beating  down  on  its  slimy  surface,  drew 
from  its  festering  pools  and  mounds  of 
refuse  a  vapor  of  death,  and  the  pris- 
oners breathed  it ;  and  the  reek  of  un- 
washed and  diseased  bodies  crowding 
close  on  each  other,  and  the  sickening, 
pestilential  odor  of  a  huge  camp  without 
sewerage  or  system  of  policing,  made  the 
air  a  horror,  and  the  prisoners  breath- 
ed it. 

Drake  woke,  stifling  with  the  heat  and 
horrible  steam,  and  turning  and  throw- 
ing out  his  arm,  only  yet  half  awake, 
struck  on  something  cold  and  stiff :  the 
corpse  of  some  poor  fellow  who  had 
died  there  in  the  night  beside  him. 
Drake,  in  a  two  years'  campaign,  had 
grown  familiar  with  death,  but  could 
not  yet  receive  him  as  a  bed -fellow, 
and  scrambled  up  in  sickening  horror 
to  a  day  in  which  there  was  no  break- 
fast to  eat,  no  arms  to  clean,  no  shoes 
to  black,  no  dress  to  change,  no  work 
of  any  sort  to  do,  no  letters  to  write  or 
hope  for,  no  books  to  read,  no  dinner  to 
prepare,  at  least  till  four  p.m.,  when  they 
served  out  rations,  —  nothing  to  fix  the 
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eye,  or  offer  subject  of  thought,  but  the 
general  and  utter  wretchedness.  Nor 
could  Drake  and  his  fellows  take  refuge 
in  that  unconscious  self-gratulation  with 
which  we  see  the  miseries  of  our  neigh- 
bors ;  for  the  future  here  threw  shad- 
ows backward.  That  skeleton,  (I  use 
the  word  not  in  the  exaggerated  sense 
in  which  we  are  apt  to  apply  it,  but 
advisedly ;  and  I  mean  a  living  human 
being,  whose  skin  is  literally  drawn  over 
hideously  projecting  bones,  and  who, 
having  actually  lost  all  rounding -out 
and  filling  of  flesh,  has  grown  transpar- 
ent, so  that  by  holding  an  arm  in  the 
light  you  may  see  the  blood-vessels  and 
the  inner  edges  of  the  bones,)  —  this 
skeleton  lying  there  was,  perhaps,  what 
Drake  should  be  two  months  hence ; 
those  men  quarrelling,  hyena -like,  for 
the  "job  "  of  burymg  Jheir  dead  com- 
rades, that  scarred  old  man  moaning 
for  a  compass,  because  he  had  lost  his 
way  and  could  not  find  the  North,  were 
not  lower  or  more  pitiful  than  Drake 
might  yet  be  :  for  stout  heart  and  brave 
blood  and  quick  brain  have  no  charm 
against  famine,  pestilence,  and  a  steady 
pressure  of  misery  in  all  possible  forms. 

The  majority  of  his  comrades  sank 
helplessly  into  this  quaking  bog.  Out 
of  fifty  captured  of  his  regiment,  Wil- 
liams, a  delicate  lad,  sickened  at  once  ; 
Dean,  a  stout  old  Scotchman,  was  close 
on  idiocy  in  a  month  ;  Allan,  the  color- 
bearer,  was  shot  by  the  guard,  —  he  had 
slipped  near  the  dead  line,  and  fallen 
with  his  head  outside  ;  fourteen  were 
dead  of  disease ;  twelve  more  sank  in 
rayless,  hopeless  apathy;  and  Drake  — 
was  busy  on  "  A  History  of  the  Stock- 
ade Prison."  The  way  in  which  he  got 
the  idea  and  his  stationery  is  worth 
telling. 

There  had  fallen  upon  him  a  dread  of 
motion,  —  a  sombre  endurance,  —  a  dis- 
couraged sense  of  thirty  thousand  hope- 
less men  dragging  him  down  to  despair, 
—  a  dark  cloud  that  shut  out  God  and 
home  and  help, — an  inability  to  compose 
and  fix  his  drowsy,  reeling  thought,  that 
spun  oflf  dizzily  to  times  at  school,  and 
love  and  laughter  at  home,  and  lapsed 
itself  in  forgetfulness,  and  ceased  to  be 
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even  dreamy  speculation.  Drake,  in 
short,  was  going  to  the  bottom  with  his 
theory  about  his  neck,  when  a  "  Provi- 
dence,"—  the  modern  way  of  dodging 
an  acknowledgment  to  God,  whom,  by 
the  by,  our  poor  boy  had  quite  omitted 
in  his  little  theory  of  self-preservation, 
—  in  the  curious  shape  of  an  official 
blunder,  stepped  in  to  his  rescue.  A 
cook-house  was  in  erection  without  the 
limits  of  their  pen,  and,  though  no  car- 
penter, Drake  was  set  with  others  to 
work  under  guard.  The  first  glimpse 
of  the  open  country,  stretching  away  to 
meet  the  low  horizon,  brought  back  the 
half-forgotten  thought  of  Freedom ;  and 
the  very  trail  of  her  robe  is  so  glorious, 
that  even  this  poor  savage  liberty. of 
rock  and  clod  roused  in  him  anew  wit 
to  devise  and  courage  to  endure.  He 
worked  then  so  merrily  and  with  such 
good  heart,  tha't  an  admiring  inspector 
more  than  hinted  "at  the  pity  it  was  to 
see  a  decent  young  fellow  like  him  shut 
up  in  the  pen  yonder." 

"  So  I  think,"  returned  Drake,  calm- 
ly, cutting  away  at  his  board. 

The  official  edged  a  little  closer. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  over  to  us, 
then  ?  The  Confederacy  gives  good 
wages.  Our  Government  knows  how 
to  pay  its  men." 

"  Right  there  !  "  retorted  Drake.  "  The 
Confederacy  pays  its  servants  in  death 
and  ruin,  which,  as  you  say,  are  the 
just  wages  of  a  traitor.  As  for  me,  I 
want  no  more  of  Georgia  soil  than  will 
make  me  a  grave.  That  is  as  much  as 
a  man  can  own  here  now  and  be  hon- 
est." 

It  was  then,  from  some  occult  con- 
nection of  ideas  too  subtile  for  search- 
ing out,  that  he  imagined,  first,  a  his- 
tory of  the  Stockade  Prison.  He  se- 
cured a  number  of  long,  thin  boards, 
and  planed  them  smooth,  for  foolscap, 
pointed  bits  of  wood  for  pens,  manu- 
factured his  ink  from  the  rust  of  some 
old  nails,  and  made  himself  a  knife  by 
grinding  two  pieces  of  iron  hoop  one 
upon  the  other,  and,  his  work  on  the 
cook-house  at  an  end,  set  bravely  about 
his  history,  when  Fate  nipped  it,  as  she 
has  done  many  a  more  promising  one 


before  it ;  for  even  when  on  the  final 
flourish  of  his  title,  he  heard  a  sound 
between  a  groan  and  a  sigh,  and,  turn- 
ing, saw  Corny  Keegan,  a  strapping 
Irishman,  and  sergeant  in  his  regiment, 
lying  near  him.  Drake  put  the  tail  on 
his  «j  and  then  some  uneasy  conscious-. 
ness  would  have  him  look  again  over  the 
edge  of  his  board  at  the  sergeant ;  for, 
though  there  were  scores  of  men  lying 
within  view  on  the  ground,  there  was 
something  in  the  "  give  "  and  laxity  of 
Corny's  posture  that  augured  ill  for  him 
in  Drake's  experienced  eyes,  and,  lay- 
ing the  history  aside,  he  went  over  and 
kneeled  down  beside  him.  The  man's 
eyes  were  closed,  and  a  dull,  yellowish 
pallor  had  taken  the  place  of  the  usual 
brick  tint  of  his  face.  Drake  essayed  to 
lift  his  heavy  head  and  shoulders  ;  but 
Corny  settled  back  again  with  a  groan. 

"  Och  !  wurra  !  Musther  Talcott,  lave 
me  alone.  It 's  dead  I  am,  kilt  intirely, 
wid  the  wakeness.  Divil  's  the  bit  of 
wood  I  've  had  these  two  days,  and  not 
a  cint  or  a  frind  to  the  fore,  and  I  'm 
jist  afther  mixin'  the  male  here  with 
wather,  thinkin'  to  ate  it  that  way,  but 
it  stuck  in  me  throat,  and  I  'm  all  on 
a  thrimble,  and  it  's  a  gone  man  is  Cor- 
ny Keegan  ;  though  it 's  not  fur  meself 
that  I  'd  make  moan,  sence  it  's  aisier 
dyin'  than  livin',  only  the  ould  mother 

and  Mary  that  '11  fret  and Holy 

Mother  !  there  comes  the  sickness,  bad 
scran  to  it !  " 

You  see  now  how  it  happened  unto 
the  History  of  the  Stockade  Prison  to 
vanish  in  smoke  ;  for  Drake,  having 
neither  wood  nor  the  money  to  buy  it, 
made  a  fire  with  his  precious  boards, 
and  baked  Corny's  raw  meal  in  a  cake, 
which  the  poor  fellow  devoured  with 
a  half-starved  avidity  that  made  Drake 
ashamed  of  the  reluctance  with  which 
he  had  offered  up  his  sacrifice.  A  little 
corner  of  his  cake  Corny  left  untouched, 
saying,  — 

"  That  's  fur  the  poor  crathur  over 
beyant." 

"What  poor  creature  ? "  asked  Drake ; 
but  Corny's  eyes  were  fi.xed  on  the 
pens  and  ink,  and  the  sorry  remains  of 
his  foolscap,  —  a  half-strip  of  board. 
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"  Och  !  murther  !  Musther  Talcott, 
and  wuz  it  thim  bits  of  board  ye  's  writ- 
in'  on  ?  and  ye  's  burned  thim  fur  me, 
afther  all  the  throuble  ye  took  wid  thim  ? 
and  to  think  of  the  thick  head  of  me,  to 
ate  up  all  that  illigant  histhry,  when  I  'd 
heerd  the  boys  talkin'  on  it,  by  the 
same  token,  and  bad  scran  to  me  !  The 
Lord  be  good  to  ye  fur  your  kindness, 
Musther  Talcott,  and  make  your  bed 
as  soft  as  your  heart  is,  and  give  ye 
a  line  in  the  Book  of  Life  fur  the  one 
I  've  ate,  and  " 

"  But  the  poor  creature.  Corny." 

"  Thrue  for  you  ;  and  I  'm  a  baste 
fur  forgettin'  him,  and  him  starvin'  the 
while.  It  's  jist  Cap'n  Ireland,  if  ye 
chance  to  mind  him.  He  was  the  illi- 
gant ofBcer  and  the  kind-hearted  man  ; 
and  to  see  him  now !  If  ye  'U  come 
away,  Musther  Talcott,  I  'm  quite  done 
wid  the  wakeness,  and  it  's  jist  over 
here  beyant  that'  he  's  lyin',  poor  jon- 
tleman,  that  '11  not  be  long  lyin'  any- 
where out  of  his  grave." 

Corny  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  a 
man,  or,  rather,  a  bundle  of  rags  hav- 
ing some  faint  outlines  of  humanity, 
on  the  ground  before  them,  —  limbs 
out  helplessly,  face  set  and  ghastly, 
hardly  a  stir  among  his  tatters  to  as- 
sure them  that  he  yet  breathed  ;  and 
Drake  recognized  with  a  thrill  of  hor- 
ror, though  more  wan,  more  woful, 
more  shadow-like,  if  possible,  the  man 
who  had  so  moved  his  compassion  on 
the  night  of  his  arrival.  Keegan  knelt 
beside  him,  and  put  his  corner  of  cake 
to  the  sufferer's  mouth,  saying,  "  Ate  a 
bit,  Cap'n  dear  ;  thry  now  "  ;  and  then, 
seeing  that  the  food  rested  on  white 
and  quiet  lips,  —  "  Cap'n,  don't  ye  hear 
me  ?  It  's  Corny,  that  spoke  wid  ye  a 
while  back.  Saints  be  merciful  to  us, 
he  's  gone  !  " 

"  He  is  not  so  happy,"  said  Drake, 
savagely;  "he  has  only  fainted.  He 
has  days  of  such  torture  as  this  before 
him.  It  would  be  a  mercy  to  him,  and 
I  'm  not  sure  but  good  religion,  to  put 
him  outside  of  the  dead  line.  I  wonder 
why  they  don't  tie  us  to  the  cannon's 
mouth  at.  once.  Here  !  you  !  guard, 
there  !  holla  !  " 


This  last  was  addressed  to  a  soldier 
in  the  Rebel  gray,  who  was  proceed- 
ing leisurely  past,  but  who,  on  hearing 
himself  so  unceremoniously  summoned, 
turned  and  came  slowly  towards  them. 

"  Here  is  a  man,"  said  Drake,  pas- 
sionately, "who  is  dying,  not  because 
it  pleases  God  to  take  him,  but  because 
it  pleases  you  to  starve  him.  We  have 
no  wood  to  make  a  fire,  no  food  to 
give  him,  unless  it  is  this  scrap  of  meal 
that  he  cannot  swallow ;  but  you  can 
save  him,  and  wiU,  if  you  are  a  man,  and 
have  a  man's  heart  under  that  dress." 

The  soldier  stared,  but,  being  a 
phlegmatic  animal,  heard  him  quietly 
to  the  end,  and  opened  his  jaws  to  an- 
swer with  due  deliberation. 

"  If  you  don't  like  our  rules,  you 
should  n't  have  come  here,  you  know. 
And  we  have  n't  any  orders  about  wood  : 
you  are  to  look  out  for  yourselves.  As 
for  the  man,  if  he  's  sick,  why  don't 
you  take  him  to  the  stockade  yonder, 
where  the  doctor  is  examining  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  hospital  ?  —  though  I 
don't  see  the  use  :  he  's  too  far  gone." 

Drake  and  Corny  Itfted  the  poor 
wasted  frame,  that  seemed  all  too  frail 
to  hold  the  flickering,  struggling  breath, 
and  carried  it  to  a  small  stockade 
crowded  with  men  desirous  to  enter 
the  hospital.  The  first  assistant  to 
whom  they  applied  was  a  nervous  por- 
cupine, fretted  with  overwork,  and  re- 
pulsed them  roughly. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  bringing  a  dead 
man  here  ?  We  have  enough  living 
ones  on  hand." 

"Och,  and  that  's  no  raison,  sence 
it  's  aisy  to  see  thim  's  the  kind  you 
like  best,"  muttered  Corny ;  but  Drake 
silenced  him  hastily. 

"  Keep  a  civil  tongue.  Corny.  They 
're  the  masters  here  ;  and  it  will  only 
be  the  worse  for  poor  Ireland,  if  you 
anger  them.  Here  's  another  ;  we  '11 
try  him." 

But  Number  Two  was  Sir  Impertur- 
bability, and,  without  even  looking  to- 
wards them,  answered,  in  a  hard,  even 
tone,  "  Our  number  is  filled  ;  you  are 
too  late,"  and,  without  lifting  an  eye- 
lash, went  on  with  his  work. 
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Drake  grew  white  to  the  lips.  The 
great  veins  started  out  on  his  forehead, 
and  his  fingers  worked  nervously ;  but 
it  was  Corny's  tura  to  interfere. 

"  JNIusther  Talcott,  sure  and  ye  '11  not 
mind  what  that  spalpeen  's  saying  ;  and 
there  's  the  docthor  himself  beyant,  and 
a  kind  and  pleasant  jontleman  he  is. 
Jist  lift  the  Cap'n,  aisy  now,  and  we  '11 
see  what  the  doctnor  '11  say  to  him." 

For  the  third  time,  then,  Drake  made 
his  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  poor  fellow 
at  his  feet.  The  doctor  heard  him  kind- 
ly, but  answered,  as  his  assistant  had 
done,  that  their  number  was  full  for  the 
day,  and  was  moving  on,  when  Talcott 
caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Doctor,"  he  said,  sternly,  "  one  of 
your  assistants  refuses  my  comrade  be- 
cause he  is  a  dying  man  ;  another  tells 
me,  as  you  have  done,  that  your  num- 
ber is  full  for  the  day.  Your  own  eyes 
can  tell  you,  that,  if  not  dying  now,  he 
will  be  before  to-morrow,  of  want  and 
exposure.  I  know  nothing  of  your 
rules  ;  but  I  do  know,  that,  if  my  com- 
rade's life  is  to  be  saved,  it  is  to  be 
saved  Jiow,  and  that  you  have  the 
means,  if  means  there  are,  for  its  salva- 
tion ;  and  let  the  awful  guilt  of  the  cru- 
elty that  brought  him  here  weigh  down 
whose  neck  it  will,  as  there  is  a  God 
above  us,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
■write  yourself  free  of  murder,  or  think 
your  hands  clean  from  blood,  if  you 
send  him  back  to  die." 

"God  forbid  !  God  forbid  ! "  answer- 
ed the  doctor,  shrinking  from  Drake's 
vehemence.  "  You  are  unjust,  young 
man  ;  it  is  not  my  will,  but  my  power 
to  help,  that  is  limited.  However,  he 
shall  not  be  sent  back  ;  we  will  do  for 
him  what  we  can,  if  I  have  to  lodge 
him  in  my  own  house." 

"And  did  n't  I  tell  ye  the  docthor 
was  the  kind  jontleman  ?  "  cried  Corny, 
joyfully.  "  Though  the  hospital  is  no 
sich  great  matther  :  jist  a  few  tints  ;  but 
thin  he  '11  be  gettin'  a  bed  there,  and 
belike  a  dhrap  of  whiskey  or  a  sup  of 
pomdge  :  and  if  he  gits  on,  it  's  you 
he  has  to  thank  for  it ;  fur  if  it  had  n't 
been  fur  your  prachement,  my  sowl,  the 
docthor  would  have  turned  him  off,  too  ; 


and  long  life  to  you,  says  Corny  Kee- 
gan,  and  may  you  niver  be  needin'  any- 
body's tongue  to  do  the  like  fur  you  !  " 

Drake  made  no  answer ;  after  the 
fever  comes  the  chill,  and  he  was  think- 
ing drearily  of  the  smouldering  "  Histo- 
ry," and  of  the  intolerable  leaden  hours 
stretching  out  before  him ;  but  it  was 
not  in  Corny's  nature  to  remain  silent. 

"  It  's  the  ould  jontleman  wid  the 
scythe  that  takes  us  down,  afther  all, 
Musther  Talcott ;  the  hours  and  hours 
that  we  sit  mopin',  wid  our  fingers  as 
limp  as  a  lady's,  and  our  stomachs  clat- 
terin'  like  an  impty  can,  and  sorra  a 
thing  to  think  of  but  the  poor  crathurs 
that  's  dead,  rest  their  souls  !  and  whin 
our  turn  's  comin  ;  and  it  's  wishin'  I 
am  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  fairies, 
and  that  the  quane  of  thim  ud  jist  give 
us  a  call,  till  I  'd  ask  her  if  she  'd  iver 
a  pipe  and  its  full  of  tobacky  about  her, 

—  or,  failin'  that,  if  she  'd  hoppen  to 
have  a  knife  in  her  pocket,  till  I  cut  out 
the  ould  divil  Jeff  on  the  gallows,  and 
give  him  what  he  'd  git,  if  we  iver  put 
our  hands  on  him." 

"A  knife,"  repeated  Drake,  starting 
from  his  abstraction,  and  fumbling  in  his 
pocket,  from  which  he  drew  an  old  bit 
of  iron.  "  I  am  not  the  queen  of  the 
fairies  ;  but  with  this  you  can  hang  Jeff 
and  his  cabinet  in  effigy,  if  you  choose, 
and  can  find  the  material  to  carve." 

"  Arrah,  and  that  's  aisy,  wid  iUigant 
bones  like  these,  that  chips  off  hke  mar- 
ble or  wud  itself ;  but  I  'm  misdoubtin' 
I  'm  robbin'  ye,  Musther  Talcott." 

"  I  have  another,"  said  Drake,  produ- 
cing it ;  and  as  he  did  so,  there  breathed 
upon  him,  like  a  breeze  from  home,  a 
recollection  of  the  dim  hght  shining  in 
an  old  hbrary  down  on  a  broad-leaved 
volume  resting  on  a  carved  rack,  —  of  a 
brown-tressed  girl  who  stood  with  him 
before  it,  her  head  just  at  his  shoulder, 
looking  at  the  cathedral  on  its  page,  — 
of  the  chance  touch  of  a  little  hand  on 
his,  —  of  the  brush  of  a  perfumed  sleeve, 

—  of  the  flitting  color  in  her  clear  cheek, 

—  of  a  subtile  magic,  interweaving  blush, 
perfume,  picture,  and  thought  of  Alice. 
Dainty  pinnacle  and  massive  arch  and 
carved  buttress  were  photographed  on 
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his  brain,  and  arch  and  pinnacle  and 
buttress  could  be  notched  out  in  bone 
by  his  poor  skill,  —  and  if  he  died,  some 
kindly  comrade  should  carry  it  to  AHce, 
and  it  should  tell  her  what  he  had  left 
unsaid,  —  and  if  he  lived,  he  would  take 
it  to  her  himself,  and  it  should  serve  him 
for  the  text  of  his  story.  That  the  carv- 
ing of  a  design  so  intricate,  on  so  minute 
a  scale,  must  prove  tedious  argued  in  its 
favor  ;  and  putting  off  mourning  weeds 
for  his  history,  he  took  to  this  new  love 
with  a  complacency  that  excited  Corny's 
special  admiration. 

"  Sure,  and  it  's  a  beautiful  thing  is 
religion ;  and  the  Divil  fly  away  wid  me, 
if  I  don't  be  afther  gittin'  it  meself ! 
Here  's  Musther  Talcott :  if  he  was  fur 
carving  a  fort  or  a  big  gun,  the  eyes 
and  the  face  of  him  would  be  little  but 
scowls  and  puckers  ;  and  there  he  sits, 
though  it  's  only  the  dumb  likeness  of 
a  church  that  he  's  at,  by  the  same  to- 
ken that  it  's  no  bigger  than  me  thumb, 
and,  by  the  howly  piper,  you  'd  think 
the  light  that  flings  away  from  the  big 
colored  windy  down  the  church  was 
stramin'  in  his  face,  he  looks  so  paceful- 
like  ;  and  he  no  betther  than  a  heretic 
nayther,  though  he  's  the  heart  of  a 
good  Catholic,  as  no  one  knows  betther 
than  meself." 

Indeed,  Corny's  gratitude  never  grew 
cold.  Few  sentences  of  his  that  did 
not  end,  hke  the  one  just  quoted,  in 
eulogiums  on  "  Musther  Talcott."  If 
Drake  was  busy  with  his  cathedral, 
there  sat  Corny,  a  few  paces  distant, 
hacking  at  Jeff  Davis.  If  Drake,  who 
had  resolved  himself  into  a  sort  of  duo- 
decimo edition  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, was  about  his  work  of  mercy, 
there  was  Corny,  a  shadow  at  his  heels, 
bringing  water,  lifting  the  poor  groan- 
ing wretches,  and  adding  his  word  of 
comfort.  "  Cheer  up,  honey,  and  do 
jist  as  Musther  Talcott  says  ;  for  it 's  nixt 
to  iverything  that  he  knows,  and  thim 
things  that  he  don't  know  is  n't  worth  a 
body's  attintion."  And  when  Drake 
himself  was  ailing,  it  was  Corny  who 
tended  him  with  terrified  solicitude,  for- 
aged for  his  wood,  and  cooked  his  ra- 
tions.    "  When  Drake  was  ailing  !  "  — 


that  was  often.  His  courage  was  un- 
daunted, his  hope  perhaps  higher,  but 
he  had  grown  perceptibly  weak  and  lan- 
guid ;  and  there  were  days  — many,  alas  ! 
—  when  he  lay  quietly  on  the  ground, 
giving  an  occasional  lazy  touch  to  his 
cathedral,  while  Corny,  as  he  laughing- 
ly said,  ruled  in  his  stead. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  days  that  there 
arose  a  sudden  stir  and  commotion 
throughout  the  camp,  a  deep  and  joyful 
hum,  that  went  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
and  men  were  seen  running  hastily  from 
all  quarters,  the  rush  setting  towards 
the  gate,  and  drawing  in  even  the  sick, 
who  crawled  and  hobbled  along  with 
the  stream,  at  the  risk  of  being  tram- 
pled by  the  excited  throng,  strugghng 
and  crowding  on  pellmell.  While  Drake 
looked  on  in  surprise.  Corny  made  his 
appearance,  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
pleasure. 

"  News,  Musther  Talcott  dear !  an 
ye  wuz  dyin',  here  's  news  to  put  the 
strength  in  yer  legs  !  Letthers  from 
home,  and  they  say  there  's  five  thou- 
sand on  'em ;  and  there  's  an  officer 
chap,  wid  a  mouth  like  a  thrap,  countin' 
'em  as  if  he  was  a  machine,  for  all  the 
wuruld,  and  bad  'cess  to  him  !  wid  the 
poor  boys  crowdin',  and  heart-famished 
for  only  a  look  at  thim,  the  crumpled 
things,  for  it  's  batthered  they  is  !  and 
he,  the  spalpeen,  won't  let  one  of  'em 
touch  'em,  and  no  more  feelin'  with  him 
than  if  he  was  a  gun,  instead  of  the  son 
of  one ;  and  I  'm  cock-sure  I  read  yer 
name,  Musther  Talcott,  and  there  's 
mine  too  on  the  back  of  a  letther,  and 
that  's  from  Mary,  hurra  !  and  God 
bless  her  !  and  come,  Musther  Talcott, 
fur  they  '11  be  dahn'  out  the  letthers  or 
iver  we  get  there." 

Drake  rose  at  once  ;  but  a  description 
of  his  sensations,  as  he  hastily  made 
his  way  towards  the  throng  that  surged 
about  the  imperturbable  official  like  a 
sea,  is  beyond  the  power  of  words.  The 
overwhelming  surprise  and  joy  of  a  man 
who  in  that  evil  den  had  almost  forgot- 
ten home  and  the  possibility  of  hearing 
from  it,  and  his  agonizing  uncertainty, 
could  be  fathomed  only  by  the  poor 
wretches  sufferins:  like  him,  who  anx- 
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iously  pressed  on  the  Rebel  officer,  and 
clutched  at  the  letters,  and  fell  back  sick 
with  impatience  and  suspense  at  his  for- 
mal delay.  At  last  he  opened  his  grim 
jaws.    The  men  hstened  breathlessly. 

"All  right.  Men,  there  is  ten  cents 
postage  due  on  each  letter." 

An  instant's  stunned  pause,  and 
then  half  a  dozen  voices  speaking  to- 
gether :  "  Why,  man,  you  must  have 
had  ten  cents  on  each  of  these  letters, 
before  they  crossed  the  lines  "  ;  and 
"  How  can  we  pay  postage  ?  "  "  He 
knows  we  have  no  money "  ;  "  What 
good  will  the  bits  of  paper  do  him  at  all, 
at  aU  ?  "  But  the  man  kept  on  like  an 
automaton. 

"  My  orders  are  to  collect  ten  cents 
on  each  letter ;  and  I  am  here  to  obey 
orders,  not  to  argue." 

]\Ieanwhile  those  in  the  rear  ranks 
had  heard  indistinctly  or  not  at  all,  and 
pressed  on  those  in  front  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  sudden  recoil,  —  for  the 
men  had  instinctively  given  back,  —  and 
being  told,  buzzed  it  on  to  those  behind 
them ;  and  there  began  in  the  crowd  a 
low,  deep  hum,  growing  louder,  as  mut- 
tering rose  to  curses,  —  growing  fiercer, 
for  there  is  nothing  half  so  savage  as 
despair  that  has  been  fooled  with  a 
hope,  —  swelling  into  a  wave  of  indig- 
nation that  swept  and  swayed  the  whole 
throng  with  it,  and  seemed  an  instant 
to  threaten  and  topple  over  the  officer 
in  their  midst.  But  it  came  to  nought. 
The  prudent  nudged  their  neighbors, 
"  With  the  cannon,  boys,  they  can  rake 
us  on  all  sides  "  ;  and  the  angrier  ones 
fell  apart  in  little  groups,  and  talked  in 
whispers,  and  glared  menacingly  at  the 
guard,  but  made  no  further  demonstra- 
tion. Those  who  were  happy  enough 
to  possess  the  money  received  their 
letters  :  the  feebler  ones  crawled  away 
with  tears  furrowing  their  wan  cheeks  ; 
and  the  unmoved  official  thrust  the  re- 
maining letters  of  mother,  father,  wife, 
and  children  of  these  men  into  the  bags 
before  their  longing  eyes  ;  and  even 
while  the  miserable  men  flung  them- 
selves before  him,  and  with  outstretched 
hands  tried  to  hold  him  back,  the  gate 
clanged  after  him. 


Drake,  who  long  ago  had  spent  his 
little  hoard,  had  received  this  terrible 
blow  in  entire  silence,  and  turned  to 
go  without  comment  or  answer  to  Cor- 
ny's  vociferations.  But  eyes  were  dim, 
or  head  was  reeling  ;  for  a  few  paces  on 
he  stumbled,  and  would  have  fallen  over 
a  soldier  lying  in  his  path,  but  for  Cor- 
ny, who  was  close  behind  him,  and  who 
at  once  assailed  the  man  over  whom 
Drake  had  tripped,  and  who  still  lay 
quietly,  without  even  a  stir  or  motion 
of  his  head. 

"  Ye  lazy  spalpeen  !  what  the  Divil 
are  ye  stretched  out  there  for,  to  break 
dacent  folk's  necks  over  the  length  of 

ye  ?    Stir  yourself,  or  I  '11 " Then 

with  a  sudden  and  total  change  of  tone, 
as  he  looked  more  closely  into  the  quiet 
face,  "  The  Saints  pity  us  !  it  's  Cap'n 
Ireland  ;  and  in  the  name  of  Hiven,  how 

came  yer  Honor  here  on  the Och  ! 

Lord  forgive  me  !  Talking  to  a  dead 
corpse  !  Och  !  wurra  !  wurra  !  Musther 
Talcott,  it  's  dead  he  is,  sure  !  kilt  this 
time  intirely !  " 

"  You  may  well  say  killed,"  said  a 
soldier  who  had  joined  them.  "  If  ever 
a  man  committed  murder,  then  that 
man  did  that  kicked  him  out  of  the 
hospital  to  die." 

"What  is  that  ?"  demanded  Drake, 
who  had  seemed  in  a  sort  of  stupor, 
but  roused  out  of  it  fiercely  at  the  man's 
last  words.  "  Do  you  know  what  you 
are  saying  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  ought,"  returned  the  sol- 
dier. "  I  was  in  the  hospital  at  the 
time  ;  I  'm  only  just  out ;  and  I  saw  it 
myself  The  assistant  surgeon  stops 
at  his  bed,  where  he  laid  only  just 
breathing  hke,  and  says  he, '  What  man 
is  this  ?  I  've  seen  him  before ' ;  and 
says  some  one,  '  His  name  is  Ireland '  ; 
and  says  the  surgeon,  like  a  flash,  '  Ire- 
land ?  Ireland  of  the  — th  ?  Do  you 
know  what  that  is  ?  It  is  a  colored 
regiment,  and  this  Abolition  scoundrel 
is  the  captain  of  it.  I  knew  I  had  seen 
him.  Here  !  put  him  out ;  let  him  go 
and  herd  with  the  rest ' ;  and  when 
some  one  said  he  was  dying  any  way, 
said  the  surgeon,  with  a  string  of  oaths, 
'  Put  him  out,  I  tell  you ;  the  bed  is  too 
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good  for  him  ' ;  and  then,  Sir,  when  the 
poor  young  gentleman,  who  was  dizzy- 
like, and  did  n't  understand,  fell  down 
beside  the  door,  from  weakness,  that  — 
that  infernal  brute  kicked  him,  and  swore 
at  him,  as  vermin  that  cumbered  the 
ground  ;  and  the  men  brought  him  away 
here,  Sir,  it 's  two  days  back,  and  he  's 
just  passed  away  "  ;  and  kneehng  beside 
the  body,  and  Hfting  the  poor  wasted 
hands,  "  I  swear,  if  ever  I  get  back,  to 
revenge  his  death,  and  never  to  let 
sword  or  pistol  drop  while  this  cursed 
Rebellion  is  going  on." 

"  Amin  !  "  said  Corny,  solemnly,  and 
"  Amen  "  formed  itself  on  Drake's  v/hite 
lips ;  but  by  some  curious  mental  pro- 
cess his  thoughts  would  wander  away 
from  the  stiffening  body  before  him  to 
a  vision  of  home,  and  Sabbaths  when 
sweet-toned  bells  called  quiet  families 
to  church,  and  little  children  playing 
about  the  doorsteps,  and  peaceful  wom- 
en in  sunny  houses,  and  gay  girls  wav- 
ing on  men  to  battle  through  glittering 
streets,  and  prayers,  and  looks  of  love, 
and  songs,  and  flowers,  and  Alice ;  and 
in  on  this  rolled  suddenly  a  sense  of 
what  was  actually  around  him,  as  under 
a  calm  sky  and  out  of  a  still  sea  swoops 
sometimes  suddenly  some  huge  wave  in 
on  the  quiet  beach.  He  saw  about  him 
rags,  filth,  men  sick,  men  dying,  men 
dead,  men  groaning,  men  cursing,  men 
gibbering.  There  rose  up  before  him 
the  grim  succession  of  days  of  hunger, 
pain,  sorrow,  and  loneliness,  already 
past ;  there  came  upon  him  a  terrible 
threatening  of  days  to  come,  yet  worse, 
—  without  hope  or  relief,  unless  at  the 
dead  line.  He  rose,  staggering,  and 
with  a  wild  and  desperate  look  that 
startled  Corny. 

"  Fur  the  Lord's  sake,  wud  ye  de- 
sthroy  yerself?"  cried  the  faithful  fel- 
low, throwing  his  arms  about  him  to 
hold  him  fast.  "  Och,  honey  !  ye  're  a 
heretic,  and  the  good  Lord  's  a  Cath- 
olic ;  but  thin  He  made  us  all,  and  He 
has  pity  on  the  poor  crathurs  that  's 
sufferin'  here,  or  His  heart  's  harder 
nor  Corny's :  the  Saints  forgive  me  fur 
such  a  spache  !  Pray,  Musther  Talcott, 
pray  " 


"  Pray ! "  exclaimed  Drake  ;  "is  there 
a  God  looldng  down  here  ? "  —  and  drop- 
ping on  his  knees,  he  gasped  out,  — 

"  O  God !  if  Thou  dost  yet  hear, 
save  me — from  going  mad!"  and  fell 
forward  at  Corny's  feet,  senseless. 

He  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  and 
lay  there  weeks,  lost  in  the  delirium  of 
a  fever  ;  and  every  mornjng  there  peer- 
ed in  at  the  inner  door  of  the  stockade 
a  huge  shock  of  hair,  and  a  red,  anxious 
face,  with,  — 

"  The  top  of  the  mornin'  to  ye,  doc- 
thor,  and  it  's  ashamed  I  am  to  be  af- 
ther  throublin'  ye  so  often  ;  but  will  yer 
Honor  plase  to  tell  me  how  Musther 
Talcott  is  the  day?"  —  and  having  re- 
ceived the  desired  information,  Corny 
would  take  himself  oif  with  blessings 
"on  his  Honor,  that  had  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  the  poor  Irishman." 

One  morning  there  was  a  change  in 
the  programme. 

"  I  have  good  news  for  you.  Corny," 
said  the  kindly  doctor.  "  Talcott  is  out 
of  danger." 

"  Hurray  !  and  the  Saints  be  praised 
fur  that !  "  shouted  Corny,  cutting  a  ca- 
per. 

"  But  I  have  better  news  yet,"  contin- 
ued the  doctor,  watching  Corny  closely. 
"  His  name  is  on  the  list  of  exchanged 
prisoners,  and  he  will  be  sent  home  on 
Thursday  next." 

Corny's  face  fell. 

"  Is  he,,yer  Honor  ? "  very  hesitating- 
ly ;  and  then,  suddenly  clearing  up,  "and 
hurra  fur  that,  too  !  and  I  'm  an  ongrate- 
ful  baste  to  be  sorry  that  he  's  to  be 
clear  of  this  hole,  —  bad  scran  to  it !  — 
and  long  life  till  him,  and  a  blessin' 
go  wid  him  !  and  if "  —  choking  —  "we 
don't  mate  on  earth,  sure  the  Lord 
won't  kape  him  foriver  in  purgatory, 
and  he  so  kind  and  feelin'  for  the 
sick." 

The  doctor  could  not  suppress  a  laugh 
at  this  limited  hope. 

"  But,  Corny,  what  if  you  are  to  be 
sent  home  too  ? " 

"Me?  —  and  was  it  me  yer  Honor 
was  sayin'  ?  Och,  Hivin  bless  y&  fur  that 
word  !  —  and  it  's  not  laughin'  at  me  is 
yer  Honor  ?    Sure  ye  'd  niver  have  the' 
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heart  to  chate  a  poor  boy  like  that.  All 
the  Saints  be  praised  !  I  'm  a  man  agin, 
and  not  a  starvin'  machine  ;  and  I  shall 
see  ye,  Mary,  mavourneen !  but,  och,  the 
poor  boys  that  we  're  lavin' !  Hurra !  how 
iver  will  I  ate  three  males  a  day,  and 
slape  under  a  blanket,  and  think  of  thim 
on  the  ground  and  starvin'  by  inches  !  " 
During  the  remainder  of  his  stay, 
Corny  balanced  between  joy  and  his  self- 
ishness in  being  joyful,  in  a  manner  suf- 
ficiently ludicrous,  —  breaking  out  one 
moment  in  the  most  extravagant  demon- 
stration, to  be  twitched  from  it  the  next 
by  a  penitential  spasm.     As  for  Drake, 


hardly  yet  clear  of  the  shadows  that 
haunted  his  fever,  he  but  mistily  com- 
prehended the  change  that  was  before 
him ;  and  it  will  need  weeks  and  per- 
haps months  of  home-nursing  and  watch- 
ing before  body  and  mind  can  win  back 
their  former  strength  and  tone. 

Meanwhile,  people  of  the  North,  what 
of  the  poor  boys  left  behind  at  Ander- 
sonville,  starving,  as  Corny  said,  by 
inches,  with  the  winter  before  them, 
and  their  numbers  swelled  by  the  hun- 
dreds that  a  late  Rebel  paper  gleefully 
announces  to  be  on  their  way  from  more 
Northern  prisons  ? 


DOCTOR    JOHNS. 


VII. 


IT  was  not  easy  in  that  day  to  bring 
together  the  opinions  of  a  Connecti- 
cut parish  that  had  been  jostled  apart 
by  a  parochial  quarrel,  and  where  old 
grievances-  were  festering.  Indeed,  it 
is  never  easy  to  do  this,  and  unite  opin- 
ions upon  a  new  comer,  unless  he  have 
some  rare  gift  of  eloquence,  which  so 
dazes  the  good  people  that  they  can  no 
longer  remember  their  petty  griefs,  or 
unless  he  manage  with  rare  tact  to  pass 
lightly  over  the  sore  points,  and  to 
anoint  them  by  a  careful  hand  with 
such  healing  salves  as  he  can  concoct 
out  of  his  pastoral  charities.  Mr.  Johns 
had  neither  art  nor  eloquence,  as  com- 
monly understood  ;  yet  he  effected  a 
blending  of  all  interests  by  the  simple, 
earnest  gravity  of  his  character.  He 
ignored  all  angry  disputation  ;  he  ig- 
nored its  results.  He  came  as  a  shep- 
herd to  a  deserted  sheepfold  ;  he  came 
to  preach  the  Bible  doctrines  in  their 
literalness.  He  had  no  reproofs,  save 
for  those  who  refused  the  offers  of 
God's  mercy,  —  no  commendation,  save 
for  those  who  sought  His  gi'ace  whose 
favor  is  life  everlasting.  There  were 
no   metaphysical    niceties    in    his   dis- 


courses, athwart  which  keen  disputants 
might  poise  themselves  for  close  and 
angry  conflict ;  he  recognized  no  neces- 
sities but  the  great  ones  of  repentance 
and  faith  ;  and  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  Will  he  was  accustomed  to  solve  by 
grand  utterance  of  that  text  which  he 
loved  above  all  others,  —  however  much 
it  may  have  troubled  him  in  his  chscus- 
sion  of  Election,  —  "  Whosoever  will, 
let  him  come  and  drink  of  the  water  of 
life  freely." 

Inheriting  as  he  did  all  the  religious 
affinities  of  his  mother,  these  were  com- 
pacted and  made  sensitive  by  years  of 
silent  protest  against  the  proud  world- 
ly sufficiency  of  his  father,  the  Major. 
Such  qualities  and  experience  found  re- 
pose in  the  unyielding  dogmas  of  the 
Westminster  divines.  At  thirty  the 
clergyman  was  as  aged  as  most  men  of 
forty-five,  —  seared  by  the  severity  of 
his  opinions,  and  the  unshaken  tenacity 
with  which  he  held  them.  He  was  by 
nature  a  quiet,  almost  a  timid  man  ; 
but  over  the  old  white  desk  and  crim- 
son cushion,  with  the  choir  of  singers 
in  his  front  and  the  Bible  under  his 
hand,  he  grew  into  wonderful  boldness. 
He  cherished  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  —  a  dignity  which 
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for  his  utterances.  Even  now,  when  the 
sound  of  falHng  shackles  is  in  the  air, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  torment  of  the  op- 
pressor fills  the  sky,  old  partisans  of 
freedom  cannot  quite  forget  their  stupid 
and  hackneyed  animosities,  but  still  be- 
moan the  baleful  influence  of  this  fiery 
itinerant  Representative  of  none  but 
himself,  disowned  or  hated  by  all  par- 
ties, acknowledging  responsibility  to 
God  and  his  own  conscience  only,  he 
has  done  his  work,  and  done  it  well,  — 
done  it  amid  careful  questionings  and 
careless  curses,  —  done  it,  and  been  roy- 
ally paid  for  it,  when  speakers  who  fairly 
represented  the  political  and  religious 
prejudices  of  the  people  could  not  have 
called  around  them  a  baker's  dozen,  with 
tickets  at  half-price  or  at  no  price  at  all. 


When  the  cloud  which  now  envelops 
the  country  shall  gather  up  its  sulphur- 
ous folds  and  roll  away,  tinted  in  its 
retiring  by  the  smile  of  God  beaming 
from  a  calm  sky  upon  a  nation  redeem- 
ed to  freedom  and  justice,  and  the  his- 
torian, in  the  light  of  that  smile,  shall 
trace  home  to  their  fountains  the  streams 
of  influence  and  power  which  will  then 
join  to  form  the  river  of  the  national 
life,  he  will  find  one,  starting  far  inland 
among  the  mountains,  longer  than  the 
rest  and  mightier  than  most,  and  will 
recognize  it  as  the  confluent  outpouring 
of  living.  Christian  speech,  from  ten 
thousand  lecture  -  platforms,  on  which^ 
free  men  stood  and  vindicate d^the-Tiglit 
of  man  to  freedom. 
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THE    HOUR    OF    VICTORY. 

MERIDIAN  moments  !  grandly  given 
To  cheer  the  warrior's  soul  from  heaven  ! 
God's  ancient  boon,  vouchsafed  to  those 
Who  battle  long  with  Freedom's  foes,  — 
Oh,  what  in  life  can  claim  the  power 
To  match  with  that  divinest  hour  ? 


I  see  the  avenging  angel  wave 
His  banner  o'er  the  embattled  brave ; 
I  hear  above  Hate's  trumpet-blare 
The  shout  that  rends  the  smoking  air, 
And  then  I  know  at  whose  command 
The  victor  sweeps  the  Rebel  land  I 

Enduring  Valor  lifts  his  head 

To  count  the  flying  and  the  dead; 

Returning  Virtue  still  maintains 

The  right  to  break  unhallowed  chains ; 

While  sacred  Justice,  born  of  God, 

Walks  regnant  o'er  the  bleeding  sod. 
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THE    CAUSES    OF    FOREIGN    ENMITY   TO    THE  C^ 
UNITED    STATES.  . 

nPHE  hostility  of  foreign  governments  terrific  rate  of  growth  in  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation, as  compared  with  that  of  the 
nations  across  the  Atlantic,  wpuld  not 
excite  in  the  latter  such  irritation  and 
alarm.  The  magic  which  has  changed 
English  abolitionists  into  partisans  of 
slaveholders,  and  French  imperialists 
into  champions  of  insurrection,  came 
from  the  figures  of  the  Census  Reports. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  United  States, 
if  the  rate  of  growth  -which  obtained  be- 
tween 1850  and  i860  is  continued,  will 
have,  forty  years  hence,  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  and  four  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  millions  of  dollars 
of  taxable  wealth,  —  over  three  times 
the  present  population,  and  over  ten 
times  the  present  wealth,  of  the  richest 
of  European  nations.  It  is  probable 
that  this  concrete  fact  exerts  more  in- 
fluence on  the  long-headed  statesmen 
of  Europe  than  any  abstract  dislike  of 
democracy.  The  only  union  which  they 
could  bring  against  such  a  power  would 
be  a  league,  a  confederacy,  a  continu- 
ous and  subsisting  treaty,  between  sov- 
ereign powers.  Is  it  surprising  that 
they  should  wish  our  union  to  be  of 
the  same  character?  Is  it  surprising 
that  the  contemplation  of  a  government, 
whether  despotic  or  democratic,  which 
could  act  directly  on  a  hundred  millions 
of  people,  wath  the  supreme  right  of 
taxing  property  to  the  amount  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty  billions  of  dollars, 
should  fill  them  with  dismay  ? 

The  inherent  weakness  of  a  league, 
even  when  its  general  object  is  such  as 
to  influence  the  passions  of  the  nations 
which  compose  it,  is  well  known  to  all 
European  statesmen.  The  various  alli- 
ances against  France  show  the  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving  to 
confederacies  of  sovereign  states  a  uni- 
ty and  efliciency  corresponding  to  their 
aggregate  strength,  and  the  necessity 
which  the  leaders  of  such  alliances  are 
always  under  of  expending  half  their  skill 
and  energ}-  in  preventing  the   loosely 


-*-  to  the  United  States  is  due  as 
much  at  least  to  dread  of  their  growing 
power  as  dishke  of  their  democracy ;  and 
accordingly  the  theory  of  the  Secession- 
ists as  to  the  character  of  our  Union  has 
been  as  acceptable  to  the  understand- 
ings of  our  foreign  enemies  as  the  acts 
of  the  Rebels  against  its  government 
have  been  pleasing  to  their  s}Tnpathies. 
They  well  know  that  £  union  of  States 
whose  government  recognized  the  right 
of  Secession  would  be  as  weak  as  an 
ordinary  league  between  independent 
sovereignties  ;  and  as  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  States  in  population,  wealth,  and 
power  is  certain,  they  naturally  desire, 
that,  if  united,  these  States  shall  be  an 
aggregation  of  forces,  neutralizing  each 
other,  rather  than  a  fusion  of  forces, 
which,  for  general  purposes,  w^ould  make 
them  a  giant  nationality.  Accordingly, 
centralized  France  reads  to  us  edifying 
homilies  on  the  advantages  of  disinte- 
gration ;  and  England,  rich  with  the 
spoils  of  suppressed  insurrections,  ad- 
jures us  most  plaintively  to  respect  the 
sacred  rights  of  rebellion.  The  simple 
explanation  of  this  hj-pocris)^  or  irony 
is,  that  both  France  and  England  are 
anxious  that  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  correspond  to  their  bulk. 
The  looser  the  tie  of  union,  the  great- 
er the  number  of  confederacies  into 
which  the  nation  should  split,  the  safer 
they  would  feel.  The  doctrine  of  the 
inherent  and  undivided  sovereignty  of 
the  States  will  therefore  find  resolute 
champions  abroad  as  long  as  it  has  the 
most  inconsiderable  faction  to  support 
it  at  home. 

The  European  nations  are  kept  in 
order  by  w-hat  is  called  the  Balance  of 
Power,  and  this  policy  they  would  de- 
light to  see  established  on  this  continent. 
Should  the  different  States  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  be  occupied,  like  the  Eu- 
ropean states,  in  checking  each  other, 
they  could  not  act  as  a  unit,  and  their 
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compacted  league  from  falling  to  pieces. 
The  alliance  under  the  lead  of  Wil- 
liam III.  barely  sustained  itself  against 
Louis  XIV.,  though  William  was  the 
ablest  statesman  in  Europe,  and  had 
been  trained  in  the  tactics  of  confed- 
eracies from  his  cradle.  The  aUiance 
under  the  lead  of  Marlborough  owed  its 
measure  of  success  to  his  infinite  ad- 
dress and  miraculous  patience  as  much 
as  to  his  consummate  military  genius  ; 
and  the  ignominious  "  secession "  of 
England,  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  end- 
ed in  making  it  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous examples  of  the  weakness  of 
such  combinations.  When  the  excep- 
tional mihtarj'  genius,  as  in  the  case  of 
Frederick  and  Napoleon,  has  been  on 
the  side  of  the  single  power  assailed, 

*  the  results  have  been  all  the  more  re- 
markable. The  coalition  against  Fred- 
erick, the  ruler  of  five  millions  of  people, 
was  composed  of  sovereigns  who  ruled 
a  hundred  millions  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
seven  years  of  war  they  had  not  suc- 

•  ceeded  in  wringing  permanently  from 
his  grasp  a  square  mile  of  territory. 
The  first  coalitions  ag-ainst  Napoleon 
resulted  only  in  making  him  the  master 
of  Europe  ;  and  he  was  crtished  at  last 
merely  by  the  dead  weight  of  the  na- 
tions which  the  senselessness  of  his  po- 
litical passions  brought  down  upon  his 
empire.  Indeed,  the  trouble  with  all 
leagues  is,  that  they  are  commanded, 
more  or  less,  by  debating-societies  ;  and 
a  debating-society  is  Aveak  before  a  man. 
The  Southern  Confederacy  is  a  confed- 
eracy only  in  name  ;  for  no  despotism 
in  Europe  or  Asia  has  more  relentless 
unity  of  purpose,  and  in  none  does  de- 
bate exercise  less  control  over  execu- 
tive affairs.  All  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  practically  absorbed  in  Jef- 
ferson DaAas,  and  a  rebellion  in  the  name 
of  State  Rights  has  ended  in  a  military 
autocracy,  in  which  all  rights,  personal 
and  State,  are  suspended. 

Now,  as  it  is  impossible  for  Europe- 
an governments  to  combine  efficiently 
against  such  a  colossal  power  as  the 
United  States  promise  within  a  few 
generations  to  be,  pro\-ided  the  unity 
of   the   nation    is    preserved  with    its 


growth,  they  naturally  favor  every  ele- 
ment of  disintegration  which  will  re- 
duce the  separate  States  to  the  condi- 
tion of  European  states.  Earl  Rus- 
sell's famous  sa}ing,  that  "  the  North  is 
fighting  for  power,  the  South  for  inde- 
pendence," is  to  be  interpreted  in  this 
sense.  What  he  overlooked  was  the 
striking  fact  which  distinguishes  the 
States  of  the  American  Republic  from 
the  states  of  Europe.  The  latter  are 
generally  separated  by  race  and  nation- 
ality, or,  where  composed  of  heterogene- 
ous materials,  are  held  together  by  mil- 
itary power.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  homogeneous,  and  rapidly  as- 
similate into  American  citizens  the  for- 
eigners they  so  cordially  welcome.  No 
man  has  lifted  his  hand  against  the  gov- 
ernment as  an  Irishman,  a  Frenchman, 
a  German,  an  Italian,  a  Dane,  but  only 
as  a  slaveholder,  or  as  a  citizen  of  a 
State  controlled  by  slaveholders.  The 
insurrection  was  started  in  the  interest 
of  an  institution,  and  not  of  a  race.  To 
compare  such  a  rebellion  with  Euro- 
pean rebellions  is  to  confuse  things  es- 
sentially distinct  The  American  gov- 
ernment is  so  constituted  that  nobody 
has  an  interest  in  overturning  it,  unless 
his  interest  is  opposed  to  that  of  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  with  whom  he  is 
placed  on  an  equality ;  and  hence  his 
treason  is  necessarily  a  revolt  against 
the  principle  of  equal  rights.  In  Eu- 
rope, it  is  needless  to  say,  every  rebel- 
lion with  which  an  American  can  sym- 
pathize is  a  rebellion  in  favor  of  the 
principle  against  which  the  slavehold- 
ers' rebellion  is  an  armed  protest.  An 
insurrection  in  Russia  to  restore  serf- 
dom, an  insurrection  in  Italy  to  restore 
the  dethroned  despots,  an  insurrection 
in  England  to  restore  the  Stuart  system 
of  kingly  government,  an  insurrection 
an\-n'here  to  restore  what  the  progress 
of  civilization  had  made  contemptible 
or  accursed,  would  be  the  only  fit  paral- 
lel to  the  insurrection  of  the  Southern 
Confederates.  The  North  is  fighting 
for  power  which  is  its  due,  because  it 
is  just  and  right ;  the  South  is  fight- 
ing for  independence,  in  order  to  re- 
move all  checks  on  its  purpose  to  op- 
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press  and  enslave.  The  fact  that  the 
power  for  which  the  North  fights  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  power 
which  a  European  monarchy  struggles 
to  preserve  and  extend,  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  kind  of  power  which  oppress- 
ed nationalities  seek  in  their  efforts 
for  independence,  only  makes  our  for- 
eign critics  more  apprehensive  of  its 
effects.  It  is  a  dangerous  power  to 
them,  because,  founded  in  the  consent 
of  the  people,  there  is  no  limit  to  its 
possible  extension,  except  in  the  mad- 
ness or  guilt  of  that  portion  of  the 
people  who  are  restive  under  the  re- 
straints of  justice  and  impatient  under 
the  rule  of  freedom. 

It  would  be  doing  cruel  WTOng  to 
Earl  Russell's  intelligence  to  suppose 
that  he  really  believed  what  he  said, 
•when  he  drew  a  parallel  between  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Rebellion 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  asserted 
that  the  right  of  the  Southern  States 
to  secede  from  the  American  Union 
was  identical  with  the  right  of  the 
Colonies  to  sever  their  connection  with 
Great  Britain.  We  believe  the  Col- 
onies were  right  in  their  revolt.  But 
if  the  circumstances  had  been  different, 
—  if  since  the  reign  of  William  III. 
they  had  nominated  or  controlled  al- 
most every  Prime  Minister,  had  shaped 
the  policy  of  the  British  Empire,  had 
enjoyed  not  only  a  representation  in 
Parliament,  but  in  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation had  been  favored  with  a  spe- 
cial discrimination  in  their  favor  against 
Kent  and  Yorkshire,  —  if  both  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons they  had  not  only  been  dominant, 
but  had  treated  the  Bentincks,  Caven- 
dishes, and  Russells,  the  Montagus, 
Walpoles,  and  Pitts,  with  overbearing 
insolence,  —  and  if,  after  wielding  power 
so  long  and  so  arrogantly,  they  had 
rebelled  at  the  first  turn  in  political 
affairs  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
they  were  to  be  reduced  from  a  position 
of  superiority  to  one  of  equality,  —  if 
our  forefathers  had  acted  after  this  wild 
fashion,  we  should  not  only  think  that 
the  Revolution  they  achieved  was  al- 
together  unjustifiable,   but  we    should 


blush  at  the  thought  of  being  descended 
from  such  despot-demagogues.  This 
is  a  very  feeble  statement  of  the  case 
which  would  connect  the  Revolt  of  the 
American  Colonies  with  the  Revolt  of 
the  American  Liberticides  ;  and  Earl 
Russell  is  too  well-informed  a  states- 
man not  to  know  that  his  parallel  fails 
in  every  essential  particular.  He  threw 
it  out,  as  he  threw  out  his  sounding  an- 
tithesis about  "  power  "  and  "  inde- 
pendence," to  catch  ears  not  specially 
blessed  with  brains  between  them. 

But  European  statesmen,  in  order  to 
promote  the  causes  of  American  dis- 
sensions, are  willing  not  only  to  hazard 
fallacies  which  do  not  impose  on  their 
own  understandings,  but  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  iniquities  which  in  Europe 
have  long  been  antiquated.  They  thus 
tolerate  chattel  slavery,  not  because 
they  sympathize  with  it,  but  because  it 
is  an  element  of  disturbance  in  the 
growth  of  American  power.  Though 
it  has  for  centuries  been  outgrown  by 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  is 
repugnant  to  all  their  ideas  and  senti- 
ments, they  are  willing  to  give  it  their 
moral  support,  provided  it  will  break 
up  the  union  of  the  people  of  the  States, 
or  remain  as  a  constantly  operating 
cause  of  enmity  between  the  sections 
of  a  reconstructed  Union.  They  would 
tolerate  Mormonism  or  Atheism  or 
Diabolism,  if  they  thought  it  would 
have  a  similar  effect ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  would  not  themselves  legal- 
ize polygamy,  or  deny  the  existence 
of  God,  or  inaugurate  the  worship  of 
the  Devil.  Indeed,  while  giving  slavery 
a  politic  sanction,  they  despise  in  their 
hearts  the  people  who  are  so  barbarous 
as  to  maintain  such  an  institution  ;  and 
the  Southern  rebel  or  Northern  dema- 
gogue who  thinks  his  championship  of 
slavery  really  earns  him  any  European 
respect  is  under  that  kind  of  delusion 
which  it  is  always  for  the  interest  of 
the  plotter  to  cultivate  in  the  tool.  It 
was  common,  a  few  years  ago,  to  rep- 
resent the  Abohtionist  as  the  dupe  or 
agent  of  the  aristocracies  of  Europe. 
It  certainly  might  be  supposed  that 
persons  who  made  this  foolish  charge 
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were  competent  at  least  to  see  that  the 
present  enemy  of  the  unity  of  the 
American  people  is  the  pro-slavery  fa- 
natic, and  that  it  is  on  his  knavery  or 
stupidity  that  the  ill-wishers  to  Amer- 
ican unity  now  chiefly  rely. 

For  the  war  has  compelled  these  ill- 
wishers  to  modify  their  most  cherished 
theory  of  democracy  in  the  United 
States.  They  thought  that  the  marvel- 
lous energy  for  mihtary  combination, 
developed  by  a  democracy  suddenly 
emancipated  from  oppression,  such  as 
was  presented  by  the  French  people  in 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  was  not  the 
characteristic  of  a  democracy  which  had 
grown  up  under  democratic  institutions. 
The  first  was  anarchy//«J'  the  dictator  ; 
the  second  was  merely  "  anarchy  ^/.vj 
the  constable."  They  had  an  obstinate 
prepossession,  that,  in  a  settled  democ- 
racy like  ours,  the  selfishness  of  the 
individual  was  so  stimulated  that  he 
became  incapable  of  self-sacrifice  for 
the  public  good.  The  ease  with  which 
the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  raised  men  by  the  million  and 
money  by  the  billion  has  overturned 
this  theory,  and  shown  that  a  republic, 
of  which  individual  liberty  and  general 
equality  form  the  animating  principles, 
can  still  rapidly  avail  itself  of  the  prop- 
erty and  personal  service  of  all  the  in- 
dividuals who  compose  it,  and  that  self- 
seeking  is  not  more  characteristic  of  a 
democracy  in  time  of  peace  than  self- 
sacrifice  is  characteristic  of  the  same 
democracy  in  time  of  war.  The  over- 
whelming and  apparently  unlimited 
power  of  a  government  thus  of  the 
people  and  for  the  people  is  what  the 
war  has  demonstrated,  and  it  very  nat- 
urally excites  the  fear  and  jealousy  of 
governments  which  are  based  on  less 
firm  foundations  in  the  popular  mind 
and  heart  and  will. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  many  candid 
foreign  thinkers  favor  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  American  Union  because 
they  believe  that  the  consolidation  of 
its  power  would  make  it  the  meddlesome 
tyrant  of  the  v/orld.  They  admit  that 
the  enterprise,  skill,  and  labor  of  the 
people,  applied  to  the  unbounded  un- 


developed resources  of  the  country, 
will  enable  them  to  create  wealth  very 
much  faster  than  other  nations,  and 
that  the  population,  fed  by  continual 
streams  of  immigration,  will  also  in- 
crease with  a  corresponding  rapidity. 
They  admit,  that,  if  kept  united,  a  few 
generations  will  be  sufficient  to  make 
them  the  richest,  largest,  and  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world.  But  they 
also  fear  that  this  nation  will  be  an 
armed  and  aggressive  democracy,  de- 
ficient in  public  reason  and  public  con- 
science, disposed  to  push  unjust  claims 
with  insolent  pertinacity,  and  im- 
pelled by  a  spirit  of  propagandism 
which  will  continually  disturb  the  peace 
of  Europe.  It  is  curious  that  this  im- 
pression is  derived  from  the  actions  of 
the  government  while  it  was  controlled 
by  the  traitors  now  in  rebellion  against 
it,  and  from  the  professions  of  those 
Northern  demagogues  who  are  most  in 
sympathy  with  European  opinion  con- 
cerning the  justice  and  policy  of  the 
war.  Mr.  Fernando  Wood,  the  most 
resolute  of  all  the  Northern  advocates 
of  peace,  recommended  from  his  seat 
in  Congress  but  a  month  ago,  that  a 
compromise  be  patched  up  with  the 
Rebels  on  the  principle  of  sacrificing 
the  negro,  and  then  that  both  sections 
unite  to  seize  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mex- 
ico. The  kind  of  "  democracy  "  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mr.  Fernan- 
do Wood  represent  is  the  kind  of  de- 
mocracy which  has  always  been  the 
great  disturber  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  it  is  a  democracy  which  will 
be  rendered  powerless  by  the  triumph 
of  the  national  arms.  The  United 
States  of  1900,  with  their  population  of 
a  hundred  millions,  and  their  wealth  of 
four  hundred  and  twenty  billions,  will, 
we  believe,  be  a  power  for  good,  and  not 
for  evil.  They  will  be  strong  enough  to 
make  their  rights  respected  everywhere  ; 
but  they  will  not  force  their  ideas  on 
other  nations  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet ;  they  will  not  waste  their  ener- 
gies in  playing  the  part  of  the  armed 
propagandist  of  democratic  opinions  in 
Europe  ; .  and  the  contagion  of  their 
principles  will  only  be  the  natural  re- 
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suit  of  the  example  of  peace,  prosper- 
ity, freedom,  and  justice,  which  they 
will  present  to  the  world.  In  Europe, 
where  power  commonly  exists  only  to 
be  abused,  this  statement  would  be  re- 
ceived with  an  incredulous  smile  ;  but 


we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that,  among 
the  earnest  patriots  who  are  urging  on 
the  present  war  for  Liberty  and  Union 
to  a  victorious  conclusion,  it  would  be 
considered  the  most  commonplace  of 
truths. 


REVIEWS    AND    LITERARY    NOTICES, 


The  Seer,  or  Commonplaces  Refreshed.  By 
Leigh  Hunt.  In  Two  Volumes.  Bos- 
ton :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Among  the  books  most  prized,  in  our 
modest  private  book-room,  are  some  which 
bear  the  delicate  and  graceful  autograph  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  having  floated  from  his  desert- 
ed library  to  these  American  shores.  There 
is  the  Apollonius  from  which  came  the  text 
of  his  poem  of  "The  Panther";  —  this  is 
his  mark  against  the  legend,  on  page  sixty- 
nine  ;  and  here  is  the  old  engraving  of  Apol- 
lonius, which  he  no  doubt  inserted  as  a 
frontispiece  to  the  book.  Here  again  is  his 
copy  of  Rousseau's  "  Confessions,"  Hol- 
yoake's  translation,  annotated  through  and 
through  with  Hunt's  humane  and  penetrat- 
ing criticisms  on  a  nature  with  which  his 
o\vn  had  much  in  common,  though  purer 
and  sweeter.  This  volume  of  Milton's  "  Mi- 
nor Poems  "  was  his  also,  with  the  rich  and 
varied  notes  of  Warton,  the  edition  of  whose 
literary  charms  he  somewhere  speaks  with 
such  delight.  Here  also  is  Forster's  "  Per- 
ennial Calendar,"  a  book  of  rural  gossip, 
such  as  Leigh  Hunt  thoroughly  enjoyed  ; 
and  this  copy  of  Aubrey  de  Vere's  Poems 
was  a  present  from  the  author.  Above  all, 
perhaps,  one  dwells  with  interest  on  a  vol- 
ume of  Hennell's  "  Christianity  and  Infidel- 
ity," riddled  through  and  through  by  pen- 
and-ink  underscorings,  extending  sometimes 
to  every  line  upon  a  page.  The  book  ends 
with  a  generous  paragraph  in  assertion  of 
the  comfort  and  sufficiency  of  Natural  Re- 
ligion ;  and  after  it  comes,  written  originally 
in  pencil,  then  in  ink  again,  always  with  the 
same  firm  and  elegant  handwriting,  the  in- 
dorsement, "  Amen.  So  be  it.  L.  H.  July 
14th,  1857."  This  was  written  in  his  sev- 
enty-third year,  two  years  before  his  death, 
and  this  must  have  been  about  the  time 
of  Hawthorne's   visit  to   him.      Read   the 


"  Amen  "  in  the  light  of  that  beautiful  de- 
scription of  patient  and  frugal  old  age,  and 
it  is  a  touching  and  noble  memorial. 

Americans  often  fancied  that  they  noticed 
something  American  in  Leigh  Hunt's  phy- 
siqice  and  manners,  without  knowing  how 
near  he  came  to  owning  a  Cisatlantic  birth. 
His  mother  was  a  Philadelphian ;  and  his 
father,  a  West-Indian,  resided  in  this  coun- 
try until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 
It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  our  publishers 
should  keep  his  writings  in  the  market,  and 
this  is  well  done  in  this  handsome  edition  of 
"  The  Seer."  These  charming  essays  will 
bear  preservation  ;  none  are  more  saturated 
with  cultivated  taste  and  literary  allusion, 
and  in  none  are  more  graceful  pictures  paint- 
ed on  a  slighter  canvas.  If  there  is  an  oc- 
casional impression  of  fragility  and  super- 
ficiality, it  is  yet  wholly  in  character,  and 
seems  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar 
charm.  Hunt,  for  instance,  writes  a  de- 
lightful paper  on  the  theme  of  "  Cricket," 
without  ten  allusions  to  the  game,  or  one 
indication  of  ever  having  stopped  to  watch 
it.  He  discourses  deliciously  upon  Anacre- 
on's  "Tettix,"  —  the  modern  Cicada,  —  and 
then  calls  it  a  beetle.  There  is  apt,  indeed, 
to  be  a  pervading  trace  of  that  kind  of 
conscious  effort  which  is  technically  called 
"book-making,"  and  one  certainly  finds  the 
entertainment  a  little  frothy,  at  times,  com- 
pared with  the  elder  essayists.  Neverthe- 
less, Leigh  Hunt's  roses  always  bloom,  his 
breezes  are  always  "  redglent  of  joy  and 
youth,"  and  his  sunny  spirit  pervades  even 
a  rainy  day.  Chaucer  and  Keats  never  yet 
have  found  a  more  delicate  or  discriminat- 
ing critic ;  and  his  paper  on  Wordsworth, 
beside  the  fine  touches,  has  solider  quali- 
ties that  command  one's  admiration.  The 
personal  memorials  of  the  author's  literary 
friends  have  a  peculiar  charm  to  us  in  this 
land  and  generation,  for  whom  Hazlitt  and 
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hoary,  because  they  had  been^built  mojre 
than  fifty  years.  To  me  they  seemed 
uncommonly  hoary,  and  I  snuffed  antiq- 
uity in  the  dusty  purHeus.  I  now  began 
to  study,  in  good  earnest,  the  wisdom 
of  the  past.  I  saw  clearly  the  value  of 
dead  men  and  mouldy  precepts,  espe- 
cially if  the  former  had  been  entombed 
a  thousand  years,  and  if  the  latter  were 
well  done  in  sounding  Greek  and  Latin. 
I  began  to  reverence  royal  lines  of  de- 
ceased monarchs,  and  longed  to  con- 
nect my  own  name,  now  growing  into  col- 
lege popularity,  with  some  far-off  mighty 
one  who  had  ruled  in  pomp  and  lux- 
ury his  obsequious  people.  The  trunk 
in  Snowborough  troubled  my  dreams. 
In  that  receptacle  still  slept  the  proof 
of  our  family  distinction.  "  I  will  go," 
quoth  I,  "  to  the  home  of  my  aunts 
next  vacation  and  there  learn  how  we 
became  mighty,  and  discover  precisely 
why  we  don't  practise  to-day  our  inher- 
ited claims  to  glory." 

I  went  to  Snowborough.  Aunt  Pa- 
tience was  now  anxious  to  lay  before  her 
impatient  nephew  the  proof  he  burned 
to  behold.  But  first  she  must  explain. 
All  the  old  family  documents  and  let- 
ters were,  no  doubt,  destroyed  in  the 
great  fire  of  '98,  as  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  parchment  or  paper  implying  nobil- 
ity had  ever  been  discovered  in  Snow- 
borough, or  elsewhere.  But — there  had 
been  preserved,  for  many  years,  a  suit 
of  imperial  clothes,  that  had  been  worn 
by  their  great-grandfather  in  England, 
and,  no  doubt,  in  the  New  World  also. 
These  garments  had  been  carefully 
watched  and  guarded  ;  for  were  they 
not  the  proof  that  their  owner  be- 
longed to  a  station  in  life,  second,  if 
second  at  all,  to  the  royal  court  of 
King  George  itself?  Precious  casket, 
into  which  I  was  soon  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  gazing.!  Through  how  many 
long  years  these  fond,  foolish  virgins 
had  lighted  their  unflickering  lamps  of 
expectation  and  hope  at  this  cherished 
old  shrine  ! 

I  was  now  on  my  way  to  the  fam- 
ily repository  of  all  our  greatness.  I 
went  up  stairs  "  on  the  jump."  We  all 
knelt  down  before  the  well-preserved 


bo?  :  and  my^proud  Aunt  Patience,  in 
>a  somewhat  Reverent  manner,  turned 
the  key.  My  heart,  —  I  am  not  asham- 
ed to  confess  it  now,  although  it  is  for- 
ty years  since  the  quartette,  in  search 
of  family  honors,  were  on  their  knees 
that  summer  afternoon  in  Snowborough, 
—  my  heart  beat  high.  I  was  about  to 
look  on  that  which  might  be  a  duke's 
or  an  earl's  regalia.  And  I  was  de- 
scended from  the  owner  in  a  direct 
line  !  I  had  lately  been  reading  Shak- 
speare's  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  ;  and  I 
remembered,  there  before  the  trunk, 
the  lines,  — 

"  O  sacred  receptacle  of  ray  joys, 
Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility  !" 

The  lid  went  up,  and  the  sisters  began 
to  unroll  the  precious  garments,  which 
seemed  all  enshrined  in  aromatic  gunis 
and  spices.  The  odor  of  that  interior 
lives  with  me  to  this  day  ;  and  I  grow 
faint  with  the  memory  of  that  hour. 
With  pious  precision  the  clothes  were 
uncovered,  and  at  last  the  whole  suit 
was  laid  before  my  expectant  eyes. 

Reader  !  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and 
have  not  long  to  walk  this  planet.  But, 
whatever  dr.eadful  shock  may  be  in  re- 
serve for  my  declining  years,  I  am  cer- 
tain I  can  bear  it ;  for  I  went  through  that 
scene  at  Snowborough,  and  still  live  ! 

When  the  garments  were  fully  dis- 
played, all  the  aunts  looked  at  me.  I 
had  been  to  college  ;  I  had  studied 
Burke's  "  Peerage  "  ;  I  had  been  once 
to  New  York.  Perhaps  I  could  imme- 
diately name  the  exact  station  in  noble 
British  life  to  which  that  suit  of  clothes 
belonged.  I  could  ;  I  saw  it  all  at  a 
glance.  I  grew  flustered  and  pale.  I 
dared  not  look  my  poor  deluded  female 
relatives  in  the  face. 

"  What  rank  in  the  peerage  do  these 
gold-laced  garments  and  big  buttons 
betoken  ?  "  cried  all  three. 

"  It  is  a  suit  of  servanfs  livery  /  " 
gasped  I,  and  fell  back  with  a  shudder. 

That  evening,  after  the  sun  had  gone 
down,  we  buried  those  hateful  garments 
in  a  ditch  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 
Rest  there,  perturbed  body-coat,  yellow 
trousers,  brown  gaiters,  and  all ! 

"  Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  ! " 
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IF  Sergeant  Rivers  was  a  natural  king     ^— — *  -'---  -^ 
among  my  dusky  soldiers,  Corporal 


Robert  Sutton  was  the  natural  prime- 
minister.  If  not  in  all  respects  the 
ablest,  he  was  the  wisest  man  in  our 
ranks.  As  large,  as  powerful,  and  as 
black  as  our  good-looking  Color- Ser- 
geant, but  more  heavily  built  and  with 
less  personal  beauty,  he  had  a  more 
missive  brain  and  a  far  more  medita- 
tive and  systematic  intellect.  Not  yet 
grounded  even  in  the  spelling-book,  his 
modes  of  thought  were  nevertheless 
strong,  lucid,  and  accurate  ;  and  he 
yearned  and  pined  for  intellectual  com- 
panionship beyond  all  ignorant  men 
whom  I  have  ever  met.  I  believe  that 
he  would  have  talked  all  day  and  all 
night,  for  days  together,  to  any  officer 
who  could  instruct  him,  until  his  com- 
panion, at  least,  fell  asleep  exhausted. 
His  comprehension  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  Slavery  was  more  thorough  and 
far-reaching  than  that  of  any  Abolition- 
ist, so  far  as  its  social  and  military  as- 
pects went ;  in  that  direction  I  could 
teach  him  nothing,  and  he  taught  me 
much.  But  it  was  his  methods  of 
thought  which  always  impressed  me 
chiefly :  superficial  brilliancy  he  left  to 
others,  and  grasped  at  the  solid  truth. 
Of  course  his  interest  in  the  war  and  in 
the  regiment  was  unbounded ;  he  did 
not  take  to  drill  with  especial  readiness, 
but  he  was  insatiable  of  it  and  grudged 
every  moment  of  relaxation.  Indeed,  he 
never  had  any  such  moments  ;  his  mind 
was  at  work  all  the  time,  even  when  he 
was  singing  hymns,  of  which  he  had 
endless  store.  He  was  not,  however, 
one  of  our  leading  religionists,  but  his 
moral  code  was  solid  and  reliable,  like 
his  mental  processes.  Ignorant  as  he 
was,  the  "years  that  bring  the  philo- 
sophic mind "  had  yet  been  his,  and 
most  of  my  young  officers  seemed  boys 
beside  him.  He  was  a  Florida  man,  and 
had  been  chiefly  employed  in  lumbering 
and  piloting  on  the  St.  Mary's  River, 
which   divides    Florida   from   Georgia. 


Dodw^  this  stream  he  had  escaped  in  a 

"dug-out,"  and  after  thus  finding  the 
way,  had  returned  ( as  had  not  a  few  of 
my  men,  in  other  cases )  to  bring  away 
wife  and  child.  "  I  would  n't  have  leff 
my  child,  Cunnel,"  he  said,  with  an  em- 
phasis that  sounded  the  depths  of  his 
strong  nature.  And  up  this  same  river 
he  was  always  imploring  to  be  allowed 
to  guide  an  expedition. 

Many  other  men  had  rival  proposi- 
tions to  urge,  for  they  gained  self-confi- 
dence from  drill  and  guard-duty,  and 
were  growing  impatient  of  inaction. 
"Ought  to  go  to  work,  Sa,  —  don't  be- 
lieve in  we  lyin'  in  camp,  eatin'  up  the 
perwisions."  Such  were  the  quaint  com- 
plaints, which  I  heard  with  joy.  Look- 
ing over  my  note-books  of  that  period, 
I  find  them  filled  with  topographical 
memoranda,  jotted  down  by  a  flickering 
candle,  from  the  evening'  talk  of  the 
men,  —  notes  of  vulnerable  points  along 
the  coast,  charts  of  rivers,  locations  of 
pickets.  I  prized  these  conversations 
not  more  for  what  I  thus  learned  of  the 
country  than  for  what  I  learned  of  the 
men.  One  could  thus  measure  their 
various  degrees  of  accuracy  and  their 
average  military  instinct ;  and  I  must 
say  that  in  every  respect,  save  the  ac- 
curate estimate  of  distances,  they  stood 
the  test  well.  But  no  project  took  my 
fancy  so  much,  after  all,  as  that  of  the 
delegate  from  the  St.  Mary's  River. 

The  best  peg  on  which  to  hang  an 
expedition  in  the  Department  of  the 
South,  in  those  days,  was  the  promise 
of  lumber.  Dwelling  in  the  very  land 
of  Southern  pine,  the  Department  au- 
thorities had  to  send  North  for  it,  at  a 
vast  expense.  There  was  reported  to 
be  plenty  in  the  enemy's  country,  but 
somehow  the  colored  soldiers  were  the 
only  ones  who  had  been  lucky  enough 
to  obtain  any,  thus  far,  and  the  supply 
brought  in  by  our  men,  after  flooring  the 
tents  of  the  white  regiments  and  our 
own,  was  running  low.  An  expedition 
of  white  troops,  four  companies,  with 
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two  steamers  and  two  schooners,  had 
lately  returned  empty-handed,  after  a 
week's  foraging ;  and  now  it  was  our 
turn.  They  said  the  mills  were  all  burn- 
ed ;  but  should  we  go  up  the  St.  Mary's, 
Corporal  Sutton  was  prepared  to  offer 
more  lumber  than  we  had  transporta- 
tion to  carry.  This  made  the  crown- 
ing charm  of  his  suggestion.  But  there 
is  never  any  danger  of  erring  on  the 
side  of  secrecy,  in  a  mihtary  depart- 
ment ;  and  I  resolved  to  avoid  all  undue 
publicity  for  our  plans,  by  not  finally 
deciding  on  any  until  we  should  get 
outside  the  bar.  This  was  happily  ap- 
proved by  my  superior  officers,  Major- 
General  Hunter  and  Brigadier-General 
Saxton  ;  and  I  was  accordingly  permit- 
ted to  take  three  steamers,  with  four 
hundred  and  sixty-two  officers  and  men, 
and  two  or  three  invited  guests,  and  go 
down  the  coast  on  my  own  responsibil- 
ity. We  were,  in  short,  to  win  our  spurs  ; 
and  if,  as  among  the  Araucanians,  our 
spurs  were  made  of  lumber,  so  much 
the  better.  The  whole  history  of  the 
Department  of  the  South  had  been  de- 
fined as  "a  mihtary  pic-nic,"  and  now 
we  were  to  take  our  share  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

It  seemed  a  pleasant  share,  when,  after 
the  usual  vexations  and  delays,  we  found 
ourselves  gliding  down  the  full  waters 
of  Beaufort  River,  the  three  vessels  hav- 
ing sailed  at  different  hours,  with  orders 
to  rendezvous  at  St.  Simon's  Island,  on 
the  coast  of  Georgia.  Until  then,  the 
flag-ship,  so  to  speak,  was  to  be  the 
"Ben  De  Ford,"  Captain  Hallett, — 
this  being  by  far  the  largest  vessel,  and 
carrying  most  of  the  men.  Major  Strong 
was  in  command  upon  the  "John  Ad- 
ams," an  army  gunboat,  carrying  a  thir- 
ty-pound Parrott  gun,  two  ten -pound 
Parrotts,  and  an  eight -inch  howitzer. 
Captain  Trowbridge  (since  promoted 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regiment)  had 
charge  of  the  famous  "  Planter,"  brought 
away  from  the  Rebels  by  Robert  Small ; 
she  carried  a  ten -pound  Parrott  gun, 
and  two  howitzers.  The  John  Adams 
was  our  main  reliance.  She  was  an  old 
East-Boston  ferry-boat,  a  "  double-end- 
er,"  admirable  for  river- work,  but  unfit 


for  sea-service.  She  drew  seven  feet 
of  water  ;  the  Planter  drew  only  four ; 
but  the  latter  was  very  slow,  and  being 
obliged  to  go  to  St.  Simon's  by  an  inner 
passage,  would  delay  us  from  the  begin- 
ning. She  delayed  us  so  much,  before 
the  end,  that  we  virtually  parted  com- 
pany, and  her  career  was  almost  entire- 
ly separated  from  our  own. 

From  boyhood  I  have  had  a  fancy  for 
boats,  and  have  seldom  been  without  a 
share,  usually  more  or  less  fractional,  in 
a  rather  indeterminate  number  of  punts 
and  wherries.  But  when,  for  the  first 
time,  I  found  myself  at  sea  as  Commo- 
dore of  a  fleet  of  armed  steamers,  — for 
even  the  Ben  De  Ford  boasted  a  six- 
pounder  or  so,  —  it  seemed  rather  an 
unexpected  promotion.  But  it  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  army  life,  that  one  adapts 
one's  self,  as  coolly  as  in  a  dream,  to 
the  most  novel  responsibihties.  One 
sits  on  court-martial,  for  instance,  and 
decides  on  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature, 
without  being  asked  any  inconvenient 
questions  as  to  previous  knowledge  of 
Blackstone ;  and  after  such  an  experi- 
ence, shall  one  shrink  from  wrecking  a 
steamer  or  two  in  the  cause  of  the  na- 
tion ?  So  I  placidly  accepted  my  naval 
establishment,  as  if  it  were  a  new  form 
of  boat-club,  and  looked  over  the  charts, 
balancing  between  one  river  and  anoth- 
er, as  if  deciding  .whether  to  pull  up  or 
down  Lake  Quinsigamond.  If  military 
life  ever  contemplated  the  exercise  of 
the  virtue  of  humility  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, this  would  perhaps  have 
been  a  good  opportunity  to  begin  its 
practice.  But  as  the  "  Regulations  " 
clearly  contemplated  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  as  I  had  never  met  with  any 
precedent  which  looked  in  that  direc- 
tion, I  had  learned  to  check  promptly 
all  such  weak  proclivities. 

Captain  Hallett  proved  the  most  frank 
and  manly  of  sailors,  and  did  everything 
for  our  comfort.  He  was  soon  warm  in 
his  praises  of  the  demeanor  of  our  men, 
which  was  very  pleasant  to  hear,  as  this 
was  the  first  time  that  colored  soldiers 
in  any  number  had  been  conveyed  on 
board  a  transport,  and  I  know  of  no 
place  where  a  white  volunteer  appears 
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to  so  much  disadvantage.  His  mind 
craves  occupation,  liis  body  is  intensely- 
uncomfortable,  the  daily  emergency  is 
not  great  enough  to  call  out  his  heroic 
qualities,  and  be  is  apt  to  be  surly,  dis- 
contented, and  impatient  even  of  sani- 
tary rules.  The  Southern  black  soldier, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  seldom  sea-sick, 
(at  least,  such  is  my  experience,)  and,  if 
properly  managed,  is  equally  contented, 
whether  idle  or  busy  ;  he  is,  moreover, 
so  docile  that  all  needful  rules  are  exe- 
cuted with  cheerful  acquiescence,  and 
the  quarters  can  therefore  be  kept  clean 
and  wholesome.  Very  forlorn  faces  were 
soon  visible  among  the  officers  in  the 
cabin,  but  I  rarely  saw  such  among  the 
men. 

Pleasant  still  seemed  our  enterprise, 
as  we  anchored  at  early  morning  in  the 
quiet  waters  of  St.  Simon's  Sound,  and 
saw  the  light  fall  softly  on  the  beach  and 
the  low  bluffs,  on  the  picturesque  plan- 
tation-houses which  nestled  there,  and 
the  graceful  naval  vessels  that  lay  at 
anchor  before  us.  When  we  afterwards 
landed,  the  air  had  that  peculiar  Medi- 
terranean translucency  which  Southern 
islands  wear  ;  and  the  plantation  we  vis- 
ited had  the  loveliest  tropical  garden, 
though  tangled  and  desolate,  which  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  South.  The  de- 
serted house  was  embowered  in  great 
blossoming  shrubs,  and  filled  with  hya- 
cinthine  odors,  among  which  predomi- 
nated that  of  the  little  Chickasaw  roses 
which  everywhere  bloomed  and  trailed 
around.  There  were  fig-trees  and  date- 
palms,  crape-myrtles  and  wax-myrtles, 
Mexican  agaves  and  Enghsh  ivies,  ja- 
ponicas,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  ole- 
anders, jonquils,  great  cactuses,  and  wild 
Florida  lilies.  This  was  not  the  planta- 
tion which  Mrs.  Kemble  has  since  made 
historic,  although  that  was  on  the  same 
island  ;  and  I  could  not  waste  much  sen- 
timent over  it,  for  it  had  belonged  to 
a  Northern  renegade,  Thomas  Butler 
King.  Yet  I  felt  then,  as  I  have  felt 
a  hundred  times  since,  an  emotion  of 
heart-sickness  at  this  desecration  of  a 
homestead,  —  and  especially  when,  look- 
ing from  a  bare  upper  window  of  the 
empty  house  upon  a  range  of   broad, 


flat,  sunny  roofs,  such  as  children  love 
to  play  on,  I  thought  how  that  place 
might  have  been  loved  by  yet  innocent 
hearts,  and  I  mourned  anew  the  sacri- 
lege of  war. 

I  had  visited  the  flag-ship  Wabash 
ere  we  left  Port-Royal  Harbor,  and  had 
obtained  a  very  kind  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  Admiral  Dupont,  that  stately 
and  courtly  potentate,  elegant  as  one's 
ideal  French  marquis  ;  and  under  these 
credentials  I  received  polite  attention 
from  the  naval  officers  at  St.  Simon's, 
—  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Budd, 
U.  S.  N.,  of  the  gunboat  Potomska, 
and  Acting  Master  Moses,  U.  S.  N., 
of  the  barque  Fernandina.  They  made 
valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
different  rivers  along  the  coast,  and 
gave  vivid  descriptions  of  the  last  pre- 
vious trip  up  the  St.  Mary's,  under- 
taken by  Captain  Stevens,  U.  S.  N.,  in 
the  gunboat  Ottawa,  when  he  had  to 
fight  his  way  past  batteries  at  every 
bluff  in  descending  the  narrow  and 
rapid  stream.  I  was  warned  that  no 
resistance  would  be  offered  to  the  as- 
cent, but  only  to  our  return  ;  and  was 
further  cautioned  against  the  mistake, 
then  common,  of  underrating  the  cour- 
age of  the  Rebels.  "  It  proved  impos- 
sible to  dislodge  those  fellows  from  the 
banks,"  my  informant  said;  "  they  had 
dug  rifle-pits,  and  swarmed  like  hor- 
nets, and  when  fairly  silenced  in  one 
direction,  they  were  sure  to  open  upon 
us  from  another."  All  this  sounded 
alarming,  but  it  was  nine  months  before 
that  the  event  had  happened ;  and  al- 
though nothing  had  gone  up  the  river 
since,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  resistance 
now  to  be  encountered  was  very  much 
smaller.  And  something  must  be  risked, 
anywhere. 

We  were  delayed  all  that  day  in  wait- 
ing for  our  consort,  and  improved  our 
time  by  verifying  certain  rumors  about 
a  quantity  of  new  railroad-iron  which 
was  said  to  be  concealed  in  the  aban- 
doned Rebel  forts  on  St.  Simon's  and 
Jekyll  Islands,  and  which  would  have 
much  value  at  Port  Royal,  if  we  could 
only  unearth  it.  Some  of  our  men  had 
worked  upon    these  very  batteries,  so 
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that  they  could  easily  guide  us  ;  and  by 
the  additional  discovery  of  a  large  flat- 
boat  we  were  enabled  to  go  to  work  in 
earnest  upon  the  removal  of  the  treas- 
ure. These  iron  bars,  surmounted  by  a 
dozen  feet  of  sand,  formed  an  invulner- 
able roof  for  the  magazines  and  bomb- 
proofs  of  the  fort,  and  the  men  enjoyed 
demolishing  them  far  more  than  they 
had  relished  their  construction.  Though 
the  day  was  the  24th  of  January,  1863, 
the  sun  was  very  oppressive  upon  the 
sands  ;  but  all  were  in  the  highest  spir- 
its, and  worked  with  the  greatest  zeal. 
The  men  seemed  to  regard  these  mass- 
ive bars  as  their  first  trophies  ;  and  if 
the  rails  had  been  wreathed  with  roses, 
they  could  not  have  been  got  out  in 
more  holiday  style.  Nearly  a  hundred 
were  obtained  that  day,  besides  a  quan- 
tity of  five-inch  plank  with  which  to 
barricade  the  very  conspicuous  pilot- 
houses of  the  John  Adams. 

Still  another  day  we  were  delayed, 
and  could  still  keep  at  this  work,  not 
neglecting  some  foraging  on  the  island, 
from  which  horses,  cattle,  and  agricul- 
tural implements  were,  to  be  removed, 
and  the  few  remaining  colored  families 
transferred  to  Fernandina.  I  had  now 
become  quite  anxious  about  the  miss- 
ing steamboat,  as  the  inner  passage,  by 
which  alone  she  could  arrive,  was  ex- 
posed at  certain  points  to  fire  from  Rebel 
batteries,  and  it  would  have  been  un- 
pleasant to  begin  with  a  disaster.  I 
remember,  that,  as  I  stood  on  deck,  in 
the  still  and  misty  evening,  listening 
with  strained  senses  for  some  sound  of 
approach,  I  heard  a  low  continuous 
noise  from  the  distance,  more  wild  and 
desolate  than  anything  in  my  memo- 
ry can  parallel.  It  came  from  within 
the  vast  girdle  of  mist,  and  seemed  like 
the  cry  of  a  myriad  of  lost  souls  upon 
the  horizon's  verge  ;  it  was  Dante  be- 
come audible  :  and  yet  it  was  but  the 
accumulated  cries  of  innumerable  sea- 
fowl  at  the  entrance  of  the  outer  bay. 

Late  that  night  the  Planter  arrived. 
We  left  St.  Simon's  on  the  following 
morning,  reached  Fort  Clinch  by  four 
o'clock,  and  there  transferring  two  hun- 
dred men  to  the  very  scanty  quarters 


of  the  John  Adams,  allowed  the  larger 
transport  to  go  into  Fernandina,  while 
the  two  other  vessels  were  to  ascend 
the  St.  Mary's  River,  unless  (as  proved 
inevitable  in  the  end)  the  defects  in 
the  boiler  of  the  Planter  should  obhge 
her  to  remain  behind.  That  night  I 
proposed  to  make  a  sort  of  trial-trip 
up  stream,  as  far  as  Township  Landing, 
some  fifteen  miles,  there  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  Captain  Clark's  company  of 
cavalry,  whose  camp  was  reported  to  lie 
near  by.  This  was  included  in  Corporal 
Sutton's  programme,  and  seemed  to  me 
more  inviting,  and  far  more  useful  to 
the  men,  than  any  amount  of  mere  for- 
aging. .  The  thing  really  desirable  ap- 
peared to  be  to  get  them  under  fire  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  to  teach  them,  by 
a  few  small  successes,  the  application 
of  what  they  had  learned  in  camp. 

I  had  ascertained  that  the  camp  of 
this  company  lay  five  miles  from  the 
landing,  and  was  accessible  by  two 
roads,  one  of  which  was  a  lumber-path, 
not  commonly  used,  but  which  Corpo- 
ral Sutton  had  helped  to  construct,  and 
along  which  he  could  easily  guide  us. 
The  plan  was  to  go  by  night,  surround 
the  house  and  negro  cabins  at  the  land- 
ing, (to  prevent  an  alarm  from  being 
given,)  then  to  take  the  side  path,  and 
if  all  went  well,  to  surprise  the  camp ; 
but  if  they  got  notice  of  our  approach, 
through  their  pickets,  we  should,  at 
worst,  have  a  fight,  in  which  the  best 
man  must  win. 

The  moon  was  bright,  and  the  river 
swift,  but  easy  of  navigation  thus  far. 
Just  below  Township  I  landed  a  small 
advance  force,  to  surround  the  houses 
silently.  With  them  went  Corporal 
Sutton ;  and  when,  after  rounding  the 
point,  I  went  on  shore  with  a  larger 
body  of  men,  he  met  me  with  a  silent 
chuckle  of  delight,  and  with  the  infor- 
mation that  there  was  a  negro  in  a 
neighboring  cabin  who  had  just  come 
from  the  Rebel  camp,  and  could  give  the 
latest  information.  While  he  hunted 
up  this  valuable  auxihary,  I  mustered 
my  detachment,  winnowing  out  the  men 
who  had  coughs,  (not  a  few,)  and  send- 
ing them  ignominiously  on  board  again  : 
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a  process  I  had  regularly  to  perform, 
during  this  first  season  of  catarrh,  on 
all  occasions  where  quiet  was  needed. 
The  only  exception  tolerated  at  this  time 
was  in  the  case  of  one  man  who  offered  a 
solemn  pledge,  that,  if  unable  to  restrain 
his  cough,  he  would  lie  down  on  the 
ground,  scrape  a  little  hole,  and  cough 
into  it  unheard.  The  ingenuity  of  this 
proposition  was  irresistible,  and  the 
eager  patient  was  allowed  to  pass  mus- 
ter. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  we  set 
off  upon  our  excursion.  I  had  about  a 
hundred  men,  marching  by  the  flank, 
with  a  small  advanced  guard,  and  also  a 
few  flankers,  where  the  ground  permit- 
ted. I  put  my  Florida  company  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  had  by  my  side 
Captain  Metcalf,  an  excellent  officer, 
and  Sergeant  Mclntyre,  his  first  ser- 
geant. We  plunged  presently  into  pine 
woods,  whose  resinous  smell  I  can  still 
remember.  Corporal  Sutton  marched 
near  me,  with  his  captured  negro  guide, 
whose  first  fear  and  sullenness  had 
yielded  to  the  magic  news  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Proclamation,  then  just  issued, 
of  which  Governor  Andrew  had  sent  me 
a  large  printed  supply;  —  we  seldom 
found  men  who  could  read  it,  but  they  all 
seemed  to  feel  more  secure  when  they 
held  it  in  their  hands.  We  marched  on 
through  the  woods,  with  no  sound  but 
the  peeping  of  the  frogs  in  a  neighbor- 
ing marsh,  and  the  occasional  yelping 
of  a  dog,  as  we  passed  the  hut  of  some 
"  cracker."  This  yelping  always  made 
Corporal  Sutton  uneasy :  dogs  are  the 
detective  officers  of  Slavery's  pohce. 

We  had  halted  once  or  twice,  to  close 
up  the  ranks,  and  had  marched  some 
two  miles,  seeing  and  hearing  nothing 
more.  I  had  got  all  I  could  out  of  our 
new  guide,  and  was  striding  on,  rapt  in 
pleasing  contemplation.  All  had  gone 
so  smoothly  that  I  had  merely  to  fan- 
cy the  rest  as  being  equally  smooth. 
Already  I  fancied  our  little  detachment 
bursting  out  of  the  woods,  in  swift  sur- 
prise, upon  the  Rebel  quarters, —  already 
the  opposing  commander,  after  hastily 
firing  a  charge  or  two  from  his  revolver, 
(of  course  above  my  head,)  had  yielded 


at  discretion,  and  was  gracefully  tender- 
ing, in  a  stage  attitude,  his  unavailing 

sword,  —  when  suddenly 

There  was  a  trampling  of  feet  among 
the  advanced  guard  as  they  came  con- 
fusedly to  a  halt,  and  almost  at  the 
same  instant  a  more  ominous  sound,  as 
of  galloping  horses  in  the  path  before 
us.  The  moonlight  outside  the  woods 
gave  that  dimness  of  atmosphere  with- 
in which  is  more  bewildering  than  dark- 
ness, because  the  eyes  cannot  adapt 
themselves  to  it  so  well.  Yet  I  fancied, 
and  others  aver,  that  they  saw  the  lead- 
er of  an  approaching  party,  mounted 
on  a  white  horse  and  reining  up  in  the 
pathway  ;  others,  again,  declare  that  he 
drew  a  pistol  from  the  holster  and  took 
aim  ;  others  heard  the  words,  "  Charge 
in  upon  them  !  Surround  them  !  "  But 
all  this  was  confused  by  the  opening 
I'ifle-shots  of  our  advanced  guard,  and, 
as  clear  observation  was  impossible,  I 
made  the  men  fix  their  bayonets  and 
kneel  in  the  cover  on  each  side  the 
pathway,  and  I  saw  with  delight  the 
brave  fellows,  with  Sergeant  Mclntyre 
at  their  head,  settling  down  in  the  grass 
as  coolly  and  warily  as  if  wild  turkeys 
were  the  only  game.  Perhaps  at  the 
first  shot,  a  man  fell  at  my  elbow.  I 
felt  it  no  more  than  if  a  tree  had  fallen, 
—  I  was  so  busy  watching  my  own  men 
and  the  enemy,  and  planning  what  to 
do  next.  Some  of  our  soldiers,  misun- 
derstanding th5  order,  "  Fix  bayonets," 
were  actually  charging  W\t\\  them,  dash- 
ing off  into  the  dim  woods,  with  noth- 
ing to  charge  at  but  the  vanishing  tail 
of  an  imaginary  horse,  —  for  we  could 
really  see  nothing.  This  zeal  I  noted 
with  pleasure,  and  also  with  anxiety,  as 
our  greatest  danger  was  from  confusion 
and  scattering  ;  and  for  infantry  to  pur- 
sue cavalry  would  be  a  novel  enter- 
prise. Captain  Metcalf  stood  by  me 
well  in  keeping  the  men  steady,  as  did 
'Assistant-Surgeon  Minor,  and  Lieuten-, 
ant,  now  Captain,  Jackson.  How  the 
men  in  the  rear  were  behaving  I  could 
not  tell, — not  so  coolly,  I  afterwards 
found,  because  they  were  more  entirely 
bewildered,  supposing,  until  the  shots 
came,  that  the  column  had  simply  halted 
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for  a  moment's  rest,  as  had  been  done 
once  or  twice  before.  They  did  not 
know  who  or  where  their  assailants 
might  be,  and  the  fall  of  the  man  beside 
me  created  a  hasty  rumor  that  I  was 
killed,  so  that  it  was  on  the  whole  an 
alarming  experience  for  them.  They 
kept  together  very  tolerably,  however, 
while  our  assailants,  dividing,  rode  along 
on  each  side  through  the  open  pine- 
barren,  firing  into  our  ranks,  but  mostly 
over  the  heads  of  the  men.  My  soldiers 
in  turn  fired  rapidly,  —  too  rapidly,  being 
yet  beginners,  —  and  it  was  evident,  that, 
dim  as  it  was,  both  sides  had  opportu- 
nity to  do  some  execution. 

I  could  hardly  tell  whether  the  fight 
had  lasted  ten  minutes  or  an  hour,  when, 
as  the  enemy's  fire  had  evidently  ceased 
or  slackened,  I  gave  the  order  to  cease 
firing.  But  it  was  very  difficult  at  first 
to  make  them  desist :  the  taste  of  gun- 
powder was  too  intoxicating.  One  of 
them  was  heard  to  mutter,  indignantly, 
—  "  Why  de  Cunnel  order  Cease  Jir-mg, 
when  de  Secesh  blazin'  away  at  de  rate 
ob  ten  dollar  a  day  ? "  Every  inci- 
dental occurrence  seemed  somehow  to 
engrave  itself  upon  my  perceptions, 
without  interrupting  the  main  course 
of  thought.  Thus  I  know,  that,  in  one 
of  the  pauses  of  the  affair,  there  came 
wailing  through  the  woods  a  cracked 
female  voice,  as  if  calling  back  some 
stray  husband  who  had  run  out  to  join 
in  the  affray,  —  "  John,  John,  are  you  go- 
ing to  leave  me,  John  ?  Are  you  going 
to  let  me  and  the  children  be  killed, 
John  ? "  I  suppose  the  poor  thing's 
fears  of  gunpowder  were  very  genuine, 
but  it  was  such  a  wailing  squeak,  and 
so  infinitely  ludicrous,  and  John  was 
probably  ensconced  so  very  safely  in 
some  hollow  tree,  that  I  could  see  some 
of  the  men  showing  all  their  white  teeth 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  fight.  But 
soon  this  sound,  with  all  others,  had 
ceased,  and  left  us  in  peaceful  posses- 
sion of  the  field. 

I  have  made  the  more  of  this  little 
affair  because  it  was  the  first  stand-up 
fight  in  which  my  men  had  been  en- 
gaged, though  they  had  been  under  fire, 
in  an  irregular  way,  in  their  small  early 


expeditions.  To  me  personally  the 
event  was  of  the  greatest  value  :  it  had 
given  us  all  an  opportunity  to  test  each 
other,  and  our  abstract  surmises  were 
changed  into  positive  knowledge.  Here- 
after it  was  of  small  importance  what 
nonsense  might  be  talked  or  written 
about  colored  troops  ;  so  long  as  mine 
did  not  flinch,  it  m^de  no  difference  to 
me.  My  brave  young  officers,  them- 
selves mostly  new  to  danger,  viewed 
the  matter  much  as  I  did ;  and  yet  we 
were  under  bonds  of  life  and  death  to 
form  a  correct  opinion,  which  was  more 
than  could  be  said  of  the  Northern  ed- 
itors, and  our  verdict  was  proportionate- 
ly of  greater  value. 

I  was  convinced  from  appearances 
that  we  had  been  victorious,  so  far, 
though  I  could  not  suppose  that  this 
would  be  the  last  of  it.  We  knew 
neither  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  nor 
their  plans,  nor  their  present  condi- 
tion :  whether  they  had  surprised  us  or 
whether  we  had  surprised  them  was  all 
a  mystery.  Corporal  Sutton  was  urgent 
to  go  on  and  complete  the  enterprise. 
All  my  impulses  said  the  same  thing ; 
but  then  I  had  the  most  exphcit  injunc- 
tions from  General  Saxton  to  risk  as 
little  as  possible  in  this  first  enterprise, 
because  of  the  fatal  effect  on  public  sen- 
timent of  even  an  honorable  defeat. 
We  had  now  an  honorable  victory,  so  far 
as  it  went ;  the  officers  and  men  around 
me  were  in  good  spirits,  but  the  rest  of 
the  column  might  be  nervous  ;  and  it 
seemed  so  important  to  make  the  first 
fight  an  entire  success,  that  I  thought 
it  wiser  to  let  well  alone  ;  nor  have  I 
ever  changed  this  opinion.  For  one's 
self,  Montrose's  verse  may  be  well  ap- 
pHed,  —  "To  win  or  lose  it  all."  But 
one  has  no  right  to  deal  thus  lightly 
with  the  fortunes  of  a  race,  and  that 
was  the  weight  which  I  always  felt  as 
resting  on  our  action.  If  my  raw  in- 
fantry force  had  stood  unflinching  a 
night-surprise  from  "de  hoss  cavalry," 
as  they  reverentially  termed  them,  I 
felt  that  a  good  beginning  had  been 
made.  All  hope  of  surprising  the  en- 
emy's camp  was  now  at  an  end  ;  I  was 
willing  and  ready  to  fight  the  cavalry 
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over  again,  but  it  seemed  wiser  that  we, 
not  they,  should  select  the  ground. 

Attending  to  the  wounded,  therefore, 
and  making  as  we  best  could  stretchers 
for  those  who  were  to  be  carried,  in- 
cluding the  remains  of  the  man  killed 
at  the  first  discharge,  (Private  William 
Parsons  of  Company  G,)  and  others  who 
seemed  at  the  point^of  death,  we  march- 
ed through  the  woods  to  the  landing,  — 
expecting  at  every  moment  to  be  in- 
volved in  another  fight.  This  not  oc- 
curring, I  was  more  than  ever  satisfied 
that  we  had  won  a  victory  ;  for  it  was 
obvious  that  a  mounted  force  would  not 
allow  a  detachment  of  infantry  to  march 
two  miles  through  open  woods  by  night 
without  renewing  the  fight,  unless  they 
themselves  had  suffered  a  good  deal. 
On  arrival  at  the  landing,  seeing  that 
there  was  to  be  no  immediate  affray,  I 
sent  most  of  the  men  on  board,  and 
called  for  volunteers  to  remain  on  shore 
with  me  and  hold  the  plantation-house 
till  morning.  They  eagerly  offered  ; 
and  I  was  glad  to  see  them,  when  post- 
ed as  sentinels  by  Lieutenants  Hyde 
and  Jackson,  who  stayed  with  me,  pace 
their  beats  as  steadily  and  challenge  as 
coolly  as  veterans,  though  of  course 
there  was  some  powder  wasted  on 
imaginary  foes.  Greatly  to  my  sur- 
prise, however,  we  had  no  other  ene- 
mies to  encounter.  We  did  not  yet 
know  that  we  had  killed  the  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  cavalry,  and  that  our  op- 
ponents had  retreated  to  the  woods  in 
dismay,  without  daring  to  return  to  their 
camp.  This  at  least  was  the  account 
we  heard  from  prisoners  afterwards,  and 
was  evidently  the  tale  current  in  the 
neighborhood,  though  the  statements 
published  in  Southern  newspapers  did 
not  correspond.  Admitting  the  death 
of  Lieutenant  Jones,  the  Tallahassee 
"  Floridian "  of  February  14th  stated 
that  "  Captain  Clark,  finding  the  enemy 
in  strong  force,  fell  back  with  his  com- 
mand to  camp,  and  removed  his  ord- 
nance and  commissary  and  other  stores, 
with  twelve  negroes  on  their  way  to  the 
enemy,  captured  on  that  day." 

In  the  morning,  my  invaluable   sur- 
geon, Dr.  Rogers,  sent  me  his  report 


of  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  I  have  been 
since  permitted  to  make  the  following 
extracts  from  his  notes  :  —  "  One  man 
killed  instantly  by  ball  through  the 
heart,  and  seven  wounded,  one  of  whom 
will  die.  Braver  men  never  lived.  One 
man  with  two  bullet-holes  through  the 
large  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and 
neck  brought  off  from  the  scene  of 
action,  two  miles  distant,  two  muskets  ; 
and  not  a  murmur  has  escaped  his  lips. 
Another,  Robert  Sutton,  with  three 
wounds,  —  one  of  which,  being  on  the 
skull,  may  cost  him  his  life,  —  would 
not  report  himself  till  compelled  to  do 
so  by  his  officers.  While  dressing  his 
wounds,  he  quietly  talked  of  what  they 
had  done,  and  of  what  they  yet  could 
do.  To-day  I  have  had  the  Colonel 
order  him  to  obey  me.  He  is  perfectly 
quiet  and  cool,  but  takes  this  whole 
affair  with  the  religious  bearing  of  a 
man  who  realizes  that  freedom  is  sweet- 
er than  life.  Yet  another  soldier  did 
not  report  himself  at  all,  but  remained 
all  night  on  guard,  and  possibly  I  should 
not  have  known  of  his  having  had  a 
buck-shot  in  his  shoulder,  if  some  du- 
ty requiring  a  sound  shoulder  had  not 
been  required  of  him  to-day."  This 
last,  it  may  be  added,  had  persuaded  a 
comrade  to  dig  out  the  buck-shot,  for 
fear  of  being  ordered  on  the  sick-list. 
And  one  of  those  who  were  carried  to 
the  vessel  —  a  man  wotmded  through 
the  lungs  — asked  only  if  I  were  safe, 
the  contrary  having  been  reported.  An 
officer  may  be  pardoned  some  enthusi- 
asm for  such  men  as  these. 

The  anxious  night  having  passed 
away  without  an  attack,  another  prob- 
lem opened  with  the  morning.  For 
the  first  time,  my  officers  and  men  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  an  enemy's 
abode  ;  and  though  there  was  but  little 
temptation  to  plunder,  I  knew  that  I 
must  here  begin  to  draw  the  line.  I 
had  long  since  resolved  to  prohibit  ab-  - 
solutely  all  indiscriminate  pilfering  and 
wanton  outrage,  and  to  allow  nothing 
to  be  taken  or  destroyed  but  by  proper 
authority.  The  men,  to  my  great  sat- 
isfaction, entered  into  this  view  at  once, 
and  so  did  (perhaps  a  shade  less  read- 
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ily,  in  some  cases)  the  officers.  The 
greatest  trouble  was  with  the  steamboat- 
hands,  and  I  resolved  to  let  them  go 
ashore  as  little  as  possible.  Most  arti- 
cles of  furniture  were  already,  however, 
before  our  visit,  gone  from  the  ^planta- 
tion-house, which  was  now  used  only  as 
a  picket-station.  The  only  valuable  arti- 
cle was  a  piano-forte,  for  which  a  regu- 
lar packing-box  lay  invitingly  ready  out- 
side. I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  burn 
all  picket-stations,  and  all  villages  from 
which  I  should  be  covertly  attacked, 
and  nothing  else ;  and  as  this  house 
was  destined  to  the  flames,  I  should 
have  left  the  piano  in  it,  but  for  the  se- 
ductions of  that  box.  With  such  a  re- 
ceptacle all  ready,  even  to  the  cover,  it 
would  have  seemed  like  flying  in  the 
face  of  Providence  not  to  put  the  piano 
in.  I  ordered  it  removed,  therefore, 
and  afterwards  presented  it  to  the  school 
for  colored  children  at  Fernandina. 
This  I  mention  because  it  wa,s  the  only 
article  of  property  I  ever  took  or  know- 
ingly suffered  to  be  taken,  in  the  ene- 
my's country,  save  for  legitimate  mili- 
tary uses,  from  first  to  last ;  nor  would 
I  have  taken  this,  but  for  the  thought  of 
the  school,  and,  as  aforesaid,  the  temp- 
tation of  the  box.  If  any  other  officer 
has  been  more  rigid,  with  equal  oppor- 
tunities, let  him  cast  the  first  stone. 

I  think  the  zest  with  which  the  men 
finally  set  fire  to  the  house  at  my  order 
was  enhanced  by  this  previous  abste- 
miousness ;  but  there  is  a  fearful  fasci- 
nation in  the  use  of  fire,  which  every 
child  knows  in  the  abstract,  and  which 
I  found  to  hold  true  in  the  practice. 
On  our  way  down  river  we  had  oppor- 
tunity to  test  this  again. 

The  ruined  town  of  St.  Mary's  had  at 
that  time  a  bad  reputation,  among  both 
naval  and  military  men.  Lying  but  a 
short  distance  above  Fernandina,  on 
the  Georgia  side,  it  was  occasionally 
visited  by  our  gunboats.  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  only  residents  of  the 
town  were  three  old  women,  who  were 
apparently  kept  there  as  spies,  —  that, 
on  our  approach,  the  aged  crones  would 
come  out  and  wave  white  handkerchiefs, 
—  that   they  would  receive  us   hospi- 


tably, profess  to  be  profoundly  loyal, 
and  exhibit  a  portrait  of  Washington, 
—  that  they  would  solemnly  assure  us 
that  no  Rebel  pickets  had  been  there 
for  many  weeks, — but  that  in  the  ad- 
joining yard  we  should  find  fresh  horse- 
tracks,  and  that  we  should  be  fired  up- 
on by  guerrillas  the  moment  we  left  the 
wharf.  My  officers  had  been  much  ex- 
cited by  these  tales  ;  and  I  had  assured 
them,  that,  if  this  programme  were  lit- 
erally carried  out,  we  would  straightway 
return  and  burn  the  town,  or  what  was 
left  of  it,  for  our  share.  It  was  essen- 
tial to  show  my  officers  and  men,  that, 
while  rigid  against  irregular  outrage, 
we  could  still  be  inexorable  against  the 
enemy. 

We  had  previously  planned  to  stop 
at  this  town,  on  our  way  down  river, 
for  some  valuable  lumber  which  we  had 
espied  on  a  wharf;  and  ghding  down 
the  swift  current,  shelling  a  few  bluffs 
as  we  passed,  we  soon  reached  it. 
Punctual  as  the  figures  in  a  panorama, 
appeared  the  old  ladies  with  their  white 
handkerchiefs.  Taking  possession  of 
the  town,  much  of  which  had  previ- 
ously been  destroyed  by  the  gunboats, 
and  stationing  the  color-guard,  to  their 
infinite  delight,  in  the  cupola  of  the 
most  conspicuous  house,  I  deployed 
skirmishers  along  the  exposed  suburb, 
and  set  a  detail  of  men  at  work  on  the 
lumber.  After  a  stately  and  decorous 
interview  with  the  queens  of  society  at 
St.  Mary's,  —  is  it  Scott  who  says  that 
nothing  improves  the  manners  like  pi- 
racy ?  —  I  peacefully  withdrew  the  men 
when  the  work  was  done.  There  were 
faces  of  disappointment  among  the 
officers,  —  for  all  felt  a  spirit  of  mis- 
chief, after  the  last  night's  adventure,  — 
when,  just  as  we  had  fairly  swung  out 
into  the  stream  and  were  under  way, 
there  came,  like  the  sudden  burst  of  a 
tropical  tornado,  a  regular  little  hail- 
storm of  bullets  into  the  open  end  of 
the  boat,  driving  every  gunner  in  an 
instant  from  his  post,  and  surprising 
even  those  who  were  looking  to  be  sur- 
prised. The  shock  was  but  for  a  sec- 
ond ;  and  though  the  bullets  had  patter- 
ed precisely  Hke  the  sound  of  hail  upon 
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the  iron  cannon,  yet  nobody  was  hurt. 
With  ver}'  respectable  promptness,  order 
was  restored,  our  own  shells  were  flying 
into  the  woods  from  which  the  attack 
proceeded,  and  we  were  steaming  up  to 
the  wharf  again,  according  to  promise. 

Who  shall  describe  the  theatrical  at- 
titudes assumed  b}-  the  old  ladies  as 
they  reappeared  at  the  front  door  — 
being  luckily  out  of  direct  range  —  and 
set  the  handkerchiefs  in  wilder  motion 
than  ever  ?  They  brandished  them, 
they  t^virled  them  after  the  manner  of 
the  domestic  mop,  they  clasped  their 
hands,  handkerchiefs  included.  Mean- 
while their  friends  in  the  wood  popped 
away  steadily  at  us,  with  small  effect ; 
and  occasionally  an  inxdsible  field-piece 
thundered  feebly  from  another  quarter, 
with  equally  invisible  results.  Reaching 
the  wharf,  one  company,  under  Lieuten- 
ant (now  Captain)  Danilson,  was  prompt- 
ly deployed  in  search  of  our  assailants, 
who  soon  grew  silent.  Not  so  the  old 
ladies,  when  I  announced  to  them  my 
purpose,  and  added,  with  extreme  re- 
gret, that,  as  the  wind  was  high,  I 
should  burn  only  that  half  of  the  town 
which  lay  to  leeward  of  their  house, 
which  did  not,  after  all,  amount  to  much. 
Between  gratitude  for  this  degree  of 
mercy  and  imploring  appeals  for  great- 
er, the  treacherous  old  ladies  manoeu- 
vred with  clasped  hands  and  demon- 
strative handkerchiefs  around  me,  im- 
pairing the  effect  of  their  eloquence  by 
constantly  addressing  me  as  '■  Mr.  Cap- 
tain"; for  I  have  observed,  that,  while 
the  sternest  officer  is  greatly  propitiated 
by  attributing  to  him  a  rank  a  little 
higher  than  his  own,  yet  no  one  is  ever 
mollified  by  an  error  in  the  opposite 
direction.  _  I  tried,  however,  to  disre- 
gard such  low  considerations,  and  to 
strike  the  correct  mean  betwixt  the 
sublime  patriot  and  the  unsanctified  in- 
cendiary, while  I  could  find  no  refuge 
from  weak  contrition  save  in  greater 
and  greater  depths  of  courtesy ;  and 
so  melodramatic  became  our  interview 
that  some  of  the  soldiers  still  maintain 
that  "  dem  dar  ole  Secesh  women  been 
a-gwine  for  kiss  de  Cunnel,"  before  we 
ended.     But  of  this  monstrous  accusa- 


tion I  wish  to  register  an  explicit  de- 
nial,   once  for  all. 

Dropping  down  to  Femandina  un- 
molested after  this  affair,  we  were  kindly 
received  by  the  military  and  naval  com- 
manders, —  Colonel  Hawley,  of  the 
Seventh  Connecticut,  (now  Brigadier- 
General  Hawley,)  and  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Hughes,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  gun- 
boat IVIohawk.  It  turned  out  very  op- 
portunely that  both  of  these  officers  had 
special  errands  to  suggest  still  farther 
up  the  St.  Mar}-'s,  and  precisely  in  the 
region  where  I  wished  to  go.  Colonel 
Hawley  showed  me  a  letter  from  the 
War  Department,  requesting  him  to 
ascertain  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  brick  for  Fort  Clinch  from 
the  brickyard  which  had  furnished  the 
original  materials,  but  which  had  not 
been  visited  since  the  perilous  river- 
trip  of  the  Ottawa.  Lieutenant  Hughes 
wished  to  obtain  information  for  the 
Admiral  respecting  a  Rebel  steamer  — 
the  Berosa  —  said  to  be  lying  some- 
where up  the  river,  and  awaiting  her 
chance  to  run  the  blockade.  I  jumped 
at  the  opportunity.  Berosa  and  brick- 
yard, —  both  were  near  Woodstock, 
the  former  home  of  Corporal  Sutton  ; 
he  was  ready  and  eager  to  pilot  us  up 
the  river  ;  the  moon  would  be  just  right 
that  evening,  setting  at  3h.  19m.  a.  m.  ; 
and  our  boat  was  precisely  the  one  to 
undertake  the  expedition.  Its  double- 
headed  shape  was  just  what  was  need- 
ed in  that  swift  and  crooked  stream  ; 
the  exposed  pilot-houses  had  been  tol- 
erably barricaded  with  the  thick  planks 
from  St.  Simon's  ;  and  we  further  ob- 
tained some  sand-bags  from  Fort  Clinch, 
through  the  aid  of  Captain  Sears,  the 
officer  in  charge,  who  had  originally 
suggested  the  expedition  after  brick. 
In  return  for  this  aid,  the  Planter  was 
sent  back  to  the  wharf  at  St.  Mary's, 
to  bring  away  a  considerable  supply  of 
the  same  precious  article,  which  we  had 
observed  near  the  wharf  Meanwhile 
the  John  Adams  was  coaling  from  naval 
supplies,  through  the  kindness  of  Lieu- 
tenant Hughes  ;  and  the  Ben  De  Ford 
was  taking  in  the  lumber  which  we  had 
yesterday  brought  down.    It  was  a  great 
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disappointment  to  be  unable  to  take  the 
latter  vessel  up  the  river  ;  but  I  was 
unwillingly  convinced,  that,  though  the 
depth  of  water  might  be  sufficient,  yet 
her  length  would  be  unmanageable  in 
the  swift  current  and  sharp  turns.  The 
Planter  must  also  i)e  sent  on  a  separate 
cruise,  as  her  weak  and  disabled  ma- 
chinery made  her  useless  for  my  pur- 
pose. Two  hundred  men  were  there- 
fore transferred,  as  before,  to  the  nar- 
row hold  of  the  John  Adams,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  company  permanently  sta- 
tioned on  board  to  work  the  guns.  At 
seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Janu- 
ary 29th,  beneath  a  lovely  moon,  we 
steamed  up  the  river. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  mystery  and 
excitement  of  that  night.  I  know  noth- 
ing in  life  more  fascinating  than  the 
nocturnal  ascent  of  an  unknown  river, 
leading  far  into  an  enemy's  country, 
where  one  glides  in  the  dim  moonlight 
between  dark  hills  and  meadows,  each 
turn  of  the  channel  making  it  seem  like 
an  inland  lake,  and  cutting  you  off  as 
by  a  barrier  from  all  behind,  —  with  no 
sign  of  human  life,  but  an  occasional 
picket-fire  left  glimmering  beneath  the 
bank,  or  the  yelp  of  a  dog  from  some 
low-lying  plantation.  On  such  occa- 
sions, every  nerve  is  strained  to  its  ut- 
most tension  ;  all  dreams  of  romance 
appear  to  promise  immediate  fulfilment ; 
all  lights  on  board  the  vessel  are  ob- 
scured, loud  voices  are  hushed  ;  you 
fancy  a  thousand  men  on  shore,  and 
yet  see  nothing  ;  the  lonely  river,  un- 
accustomed to  furrowing  keels,  lapses 
by  the  vessel  with  a  treacherous  sound ; 
and  all  the  senses  are  merged  in  a  sort 
of  anxious  trance.  Three  times  I  have 
had  in  full  perfection  this  fascinating 
experience  ;  but  that  night  was  the  first, 
and  its  zest  was  the  keenest.  It  will 
come  back  to  me  in  dreams,  if  I  live 
a  thousand  years. 

I  feared  no  attack  during  our  ascent, 
—  that  danger  was  for  our  return  ;  but 
I  feared  the  intricate  navigation  of  the 
river,  though  I  did  not  fully  know,  till 
the  actual  experience,  how  dangerous 
it  was.  We  passed  without  trouble  far 
above  the  scene  of  our  first  fight,  — 


the  Battle  of  the  Hundred  Pines,  as  my 
officers  had  baptized  it ;  and  ever,  as 
we  ascended,  the  banks  grew  steeper, 
the  current  swifter,  the  channel  more 
tortuous  and  more  incumbered  with 
projecting  branches  and  drifting  wood. 
No  piloting  less  skilful  than  that  of 
Corporal  Sutton  and  his  mate,  James 
Bezzard,  could  have  carried  us  through, 
I  thought ;  and  no  side-wheel  steamer 
less  strong  than  a  ferry-boat  could  have 
borne  the  crash  and  force  with  which 
we  struck  the  wooded  banks  of  the 
river.  But  the  powerful  paddles,  built 
to  break  the  Northern  ice,  could  crush 
the  Southern  pine  as  well ;  and  we 
came  safely  out  of  entanglements  that 
at  first  seemed  formidable.  We  had 
the  tide  with  us,  which  makes  steering 
far  more  difficult ;  and,  in  the  sharp 
angles  of  the  river,  there  was  often  no 
resource  but  to  run  the  bow  boldly  on 
shore,  let  the  stern  swing  round,  and 
then  reverse  the  motion.  As  the  re- 
versing machinery  was  generally  out  of 
order,  the  engineer  stupid  or  frightened, 
and  the  captain  excited,  this  involved 
moments  of  tolerably  concentrated  anx- 
iety. Eight  times  we  grounded  in  the 
upper  waters,  and  once  lay  aground  for 
half  an  hour  ;  but  at  last  we  dropped 
anchor  before  the  little  town  of  Wood- 
stock, after  moonset  and  an  hour  before 
daybreak,  just  as  I  had  planned,  and  so 
quietly  that  scarcely  a  dog  barked,  and 
not  a  soul  in  the  town,  as  we  afterwards 
found,  knew  of  our  arrival. 

As  silently  as  possible,  the  great  flat- 
boat  which  we  had  brought  from  St. 
Simon's  was  filled  with  men.  Major 
Strong  was  sent  on  shore  with  two  com- 
panies,—  those  of  Captain  James  and 
Captain  Metcalf,  —  with  instructions  to 
surround  the  town  quietly,  allow  no  one 
to  leave  it,  molest  no  one,  and  hold  as 
temporary  prisoners  every  man  whom 
he  found.  I  watched  them  push  off  into 
the  darkness,  got  the  remaining  force 
ready  to  land,  and  then  paced  the  deck 
for  an  hour  in  silent  watchfulness,  wait- 
ing for  rifle-shots.  Not  a  sound  came 
from  the  shore,  save  the  barking  of  dogs 
and  the  morning  crow  of  cocks  ;  the 
time  seemed  interminable  ;   but  when 
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daylight  came,  I  landed,  and  found  a 
pair  of  scarlet  trousers  pacing  on  their 
beat  before  every  house  in  the  village, 
and  a  small  squad  of  prisoners,  stunted 
and  forlorn  as  Falstaff's  ragged  regi- 
ment, already  in  hand.  I  observed  with 
dehght  the  good  demeanor  of  my  men 
towards  these  forlorn  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  towards  the  more  tumultuous  wom- 
en. Even  one  soldier,  who  threatened 
to  throw  an  old  termagant  into  the  river, 
took  care  to  append  the  courteous  epi- 
thet "Madam." 

I  took  a  survey  of  the  premises.  The 
chief  house,  a  pretty  one  with  pictu- 
resque outbuildings,  was  that  of  Mrs. 
A.,  who  owned  the  mills  and  lum- 
ber-wharves adjoining.  The  wealth  of 
these  wharves  had  not  been  exagger- 
ated. There  was  lumber  enough  to 
freight  half  a  dozen  steamers,  and  I 
half  regretted  that  I  had  agreed  to  take 
down  a  freight  of  bricks  instead.  Fur- 
ther researches  made  me  grateful  that 
I  had  already  explained  to  my  men  the 
difference  between  public  foraging  and 
private  plunder.  Along  the  river-bank 
I  found  building  after  building  crowded 
with  costly  furniture,  all  neatly  packed, 
just  as  it  was  sent  up  from  St.  Mary's 
when  that  town  was  abandoned.  Pianos 
were  a  drug ;  china,  glass-ware,  mahog- 
any, pictures,  all  were  here.  And  here 
were  my  men,  who  knew  that  their  own 
labor  had  earned  fo^  their  masters  these 
luxuries,  or  such  as  these  ;  their  own 
wives  and  children  were  still  sleeping 
on  the  floor,  perhaps,  at  Beaufort  or 
Fernandina ;  and  yet  they  submitted, 
almost  without  a  murmur,  to  the  en- 
forced abstinence.  Bed  and  bedding 
for  our  hospitals  they  might  take  from 
those  store-rooms,  —  such  as  the  sur- 
geon selected,  —  also  an  old  flag  which 
we  found  in  a  corner,  and  an  old  field- 
piece,  (which  the  regiment  still  possess- 
es,)— but  after  this  the  doors  were  closed 
and  left  unmolested.  It  cost  a  struggle 
to  some  of  the  men,  whose  wives  were 
destitute,  I  know ;  but  their  pride  was 
very  easily  touched,  and  when  this  ab- 
stinence was  once  recognized  as  a  rule, 
they  claimed  it  as  an  honor,  in  this  and 
all  succeeding  expeditions.    I  flatter  my- 


self, that,  if  they  had  once  been  set  upon 
wholesale  plundering,  they  would  have 
done  it  as  thoroughly  as  their  betters ; 
but  I  have  always  been  infinitely  grate- 
ful, both  for  the  credit  and  for  the  disci- 
pline of  the  regiment,  —  as  well  as  for 
the  men's  subsequent  lives,  —  that  the 
opposite  method  was  adopted. 

When  the  morning  was  a  little  ad- 
vanced, I  called  on  Mrs.  A.,  who  re- 
ceived me  in  quite  a  stately  way  at  her ' 
own  door  with  "  To  what  am  I  indebted 
for  the  honor  of  this  visit,  Sir  ?  "  The 
foreign  name  of  the  family,  and  the  trop- 
ical look  of  the  buildings,  made  it  seem 
(as,  indeed,  did  all  the  rest  of  the  ad- 
venture) like  a  chapter  out  of  "  Amyas 
Leigh  "  ;  but  as  I  had  happened  to  hear 
that  the  lady  herself  was  a  Philadelphian 
and  her  deceased  husband  a  New-York- 
er, I  could  not  feel  even  that  modicum 
of  reverence  due  to  sincere  Southerners. 
However,  I  wished  to  present  my  cre- 
dentials ;  so,  calling  up  my  companion, 
I  said  that  I  believed  she  had  been  pre- 
viously acquainted  with  Corporal  Rob- 
ert Sutton  ?  I  never  saw  a  finer  bit  of 
unutterable  indignation  than  came  over 
the  face  of  my  hostess,  as  she  slowly 
recognized  him.  She  drew  herself  up, 
and  dropped  out  the  monosyllables  of 
her  answer  as  if  they  were  so  many 
drops  of  nitric  acid.  "Ah,"  quoth  my 
lady,  "  we  called  him  Bob  !  " 

It  was  a  group  for  a  painter.  The 
whole  drama  of  the  war  seemed  to  re- 
verse itself  in  an  instant,  and  my  tall, 
well-dressed,  imposing,  philosophic  Cor- 
poral dropped  down  the  immeasurable 
depth  into  a  mere  plantation  "  Bob " 
again.  So  at  least  in  my  imagination  ; 
not  to  that  personage  himself  Too 
essentially  dignified  in  his  nature  to  be 
moved  by  words  where  substantial  real- 
ities were  in  question,  he  simply  turned 
from  the  lady,  touched  his  hat  to  me, 
and  asked  if  I  would  wish  to  see  the 
slave -jail,  as  he  had  the  keys  in  his 
possession. 

If  he  fancied  that  I  was  in  danger  of 
being  overcome  by  blandishments  and 
needed  to  be  recalled  to  reahties,  it  was 
a  master-stroke. 

I  must  say,  that,  when  the  door  of  that 
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villanous  edifice  was  thrown  open  before 
me,  I  felt  glad  that  my  main  interview 
with  its  lady  proprietor  had  passed  be- 
fore I  saw  it.  It  was  a  small  building, 
like  a  Northern  corn-barn,  and  seemed 
to  have  as  prominent  and  as  legitimate 
a  place  among  the  outbuildings  of  the 
establishment.  In  the  middle  of  the 
floor  was  a  large  staple  with  a  rusty 
chain,  like  an  ox-chain,  for  fastening  a 
victim  down.  When  the  door  had  been 
opened  after  the  death  of  the  late  pro- 
prietor, my  informant  said  a  man  was 
found  padlocked  in  that  chain.  We 
found  also  three  pairs  of  stocks  of  va- 
rious construction,  two  of  which  had 
smaller  as  well  as  larger  holes,  evident- 
ly for  the  feet  of  women  or  children. 
In  a  building  near  by  we  found  some- 
thing far  more  complicated,  which  was 
perfectly  unintelligible  till  the  men  ex- 
plained all  its  parts  :  a  machine  so  con- 
trived that  a  person  once  imprisoned  in 
it  could  neither  sit,  stand,  nor  lie,  but 
must  support  the  body  half  raised,  in 
a  position  scarcely  endurable.  I  have 
since  bitterly  reproached  myself  for  leav- 
ing this  piece  of  ingenuity  behind  ;  but  it 
would  have  cost  much  labor  to  remove 
it,  and  to  bring  away  the  other  trophies 
seemed  then  enough.  I  remember  the 
unutterable  loathing  with  which  I  leaned 
against  the  door  of  that  prison-house  ; 
I  had  thought  myself  seasoned  to  any 
conceivable  horrors  of  Slavery,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  the  visible  presence  of  that 
den  of  sin  would  choke  me.  Of  course 
it  would  have  been  burned  to  the  ground 
by  us,  but  that  this  would  have  involved 
the  sacrifice  of  every  other  building  and 
all  the  piles  of  lumber,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment it  seemed  as  if  the  sacrifice  would 
be  righteous.  But  I  forbore,  and  only 
took  as  trophies  the  instruments  of  tor- 
ture and  the  keys  of  the  jail. 

We  found  but  few  colored  people  in 
this  vicinity  ;  some  we  brought  away 
with  us,  and  an  old  man  and  woman 
preferred  to  remain.  All  the  white  males 
whom  we  found  I  took  as  hostages,  in 
order  to  shield  us,  if  possible,  from  at- 
tack on  our  way  down  river,  explaining 
to  them  that  they  would  be  put  on  shore 
when  the  dangerous  points  were  passed. 
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I  knew  that  their  wives  could  easily 
send  notice  of  this  fact  to  the  Rebel 
forces  along  the  river.  My  hostages 
were  a  forlorn -looking  set  of  "crack- 
ers," far  inferior  to  our  soldiers  va.  phy- 
sique, and  yet  quite  equal,  the  latter  de- 
clared, to  the  average  material  of  the 
Southern  armies.  None  were  in  uni- 
form, but  this  proved  nothing  as  to  their 
being  soldiers.  One  of  them,  a  mere 
boy,  was  captured  at  his  own  door,  with 
gun  in  hand.  It  was  a  fowling-piece, 
which  he  used  only,  as  his  mother  plain- 
tively assured  me,  "  to  shoot  little  birds 
with."  As  the  guileless  youth  had  for 
this  purpose  loaded  the  gun  with  eigh- 
teen buck-shot,  we  thought  it  justifiable 
to  confiscate  both  the  weapon  and  the 
owner,  in  mercy  to  the  birds. 

We  took  from  this  place,  for  the  use 
of  the  army,  a  flock  of  some  thirty  sheep, 
forty  bushels  of  rice,  some  other  pro- 
visions, tools,  oars,  and  a  little  lumber, 
leaving  all  possible  space  for  the  bricks 
which  we  expected  to  obtain  just  below. 
I  should  have  gone  farther  up  the  river, 
but  for  a  dangerous  boom  which  kept 
back  a  great  number  of  logs  in  a  large 
brook  that  here  fell  into  the  St.  Mary's  ; 
the  stream  ran  with  force,  and  if  the 
Rebels  had  wit  enough  to  do  it,  they 
might  in  ten  minutes  so  choke  the  river 
with  drift-wood  as  infinitely  to  enhance 
our  troubles.  So  we  dropped  down 
stream  a  mile  or  two,  found  the  very 
brickyard  from  which  Fort  Clinch  had 
been  constructed,  —  still  stored  with 
bricks,  and  seemingly  unprotected.  Here 
Sergeant  Rivers  again  planted  his  stand- 
ard, and  the  men  toiled  eagerly,  for  sev- 
eral hours,  in  loading  our  boat  to  the 
utmost  with  the  bricks.  Meanwhile  we 
questioned  black  and  white  witnesses, 
and  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the 
Rebels  admitted  a  repulse  at  Township 
Landing,  and  that  Lieutenant  Jones  and 
ten  of  their  number  were  killed, — though 
this  I  fancy  to  have  been  an  exaggera- 
tion. They  also  declared  that  the  mys- 
terious steamer  Serosa  Avas  lying  at 
the  head  of  the  river,  but  was  a  broken- 
down  and  worthless'  aflfair,  and  would 
never  get  to  sea.  The  result  has  since 
proved  this ;  for  the  vessel  subsequently 
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ran  the  blockade  and  foundered  near 
sliore,  the  crew  barely  escaping  with 
their  lives.  I  had  the  pleasure,  as  it 
happened,  of  being  the  first  person  to 
forward  this  information  to  Admiral  Du- 
pont,  when  it  came  through  the  pickets, 
many  months  after,  —  thus  concluding 
my  report  on  the  Berosa. 

Before  the  work  at  the  yard  was  over, 
the  pickets  reported  mounted  men  in 
the  woods  near  by,  as  had  previously 
been  the  report  at  AVoodstock.  This 
admonished  us  to  lose  no  time ;  and 
as  we  left  the  wharf,  immediate  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  have  the  gun-crews 
all  in  readiness,  and  to  keep  the  rest  of 
the  men  below,  since  their  musketry 
would  be  of  little  use  now,  and  I  did 
not  propose  to  risk  a  life  unnecessarily. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  this  was  their  own 
eagerness  ;  penned  down  on  one  side, 
they  popped  up  on  the  other ;  their  offi- 
cers, too,  were  eager  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  and  were  almost  as  hard  to 
cork  down  as  the  men.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  vessel  was  now  very  crowded, 
and  that  I  had  to  be  chiefly  on  the  hur- 
ricane-deck with  the  pilots.  Captain 
Clifton,  master  of  the  vessel,  was  brave 
to  excess,  and  as  much  excited  as  the 
men  ;  he  could  no  more  be  kept  in  the 
little  pilot-house  than  they  below  ;  and 
when  we  had  passed  one  or  two  bluifs, 
with  no  sign  of  an  enemy,  he  grew  more 
and  more  irrepressible,  and  exposed  him- 
self conspicuously  on  the  upper  deck. 
Perhaps  we  all  were  a  little  lulled  by  ap- 
parent safety  ;  for  myself,  I  lay  down  for 
a  moment  on  a  settee  in  a  state-room, 
having  been  on  my  feet,  almost  without 
cessation,  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Suddenly  there  swept  down  from  a 
bluff  above  us,  on  the  Georgia  side,  a 
mingling  of  shout  and  roar  and  rattle  as 
of  a  tornado  let  loose ;  and  as  a  storm 
of  bullets  came  pelting  against  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  and  through  a  window, 
there  went  up  a  shrill  answering  shout 
from  our  own  men.  It  took  but  an  in- 
stant for  me  to  reach  the  gun  -  deck. 
After  all  my  efforts,,  the  men  had  swarm- 
ed once  more  from  below,  and  already, 
crowding  at  both  ends  of  the  boat,  were 
loading:  and   firins:  with   inconceivable 


rapidity,  shouting  to  each  other,  "  Neb- 
er  gib  it  up !  "  and  of  course  having  no 
steady  aim,  as  the  vessel  glided  and 
whirled  in  the  swift  current.  Mean- 
-  while  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  large 
guns  had  their  crews  in  order,  and  our 
shells  began  to  fly  over  the  bluffs,  which, 
as  we  now  saw,  should  have  been  shell- 
ed in  advance,  only  that  we  had  to  econ- 
omize ammunition.  The  other  soldiers 
I  drove  below,  almost  by  main  force, 
with  the  aid  of  their  officers,  who  be- 
haved exceedingly  well,  giving  the  men 
leave  to  fire  from  the  open  port-holes 
which  lined  the  lower  deck,  almost  at 
the  water's  level.  In  the  very  midst  of 
the  jjtele'e,  Major  Strong  came  from  the 
upper  deck,  with  a  face  of  horror,  and 
whispered  to  me,  —  "Captain  Clifton 
was  killed  at  the  first  shot  by  my  side." 

If  he  had  said  that  the  vessel  was  on 
fire,  the  shock  would  hardly  have  been 
greater.  Of  course,  the  military  com- 
mander on  board  a  steamer  is  almost 
as  helpless  as  an  unarmed  man,  so  far 
as  the  risks  of  water  go.  A  seaman  must 
command  there.  In  the  hazardous  voy- 
age of  last  night,  I  had  learned,  though 
unjustly,  to  distrust  every  official  on 
board  the  steamboat  except  this  excit- 
able, brave,  warm-hearted  sailor  ;  and 
now,  among  these  added  dangers,  to 
lose  him  !  The  responsibility  for  his 
life  also  thrilled  me  ;  he  Avas  not  among 
my  soldiers,  and  yet  he  was  killed.  I 
thought  of  his  wife  and  children,  of  whom 
he  had  spoken  ;  but  one  learns  to  think 
rapidly  in  war,  and,  cautioning  the  Ma- 
jor to  silence,  I  went  up  to  the  hurri- 
cane-deck and  drew  in  the  helpless 
body,  that  it  should  be  safe  from  fur- 
ther desecration,  and  then  looked  to  see 
where  we  were. 

We  were  now  gliding  past  a  safe  reach 
of  marsh,  while  our  assailants  were  rid- 
ing by  cross-paths  to  attack  us  at  the 
next  bluff.  It  was  Reed's  Bluff  where 
we  were  first  attacked,  and  Scrubby  - 
Bluff,  I  think,  was  next.  They  were 
shelled  in  advance,  but  swarmed  man- 
fully to  the  banks  again  as  we  swept 
round  one  of  the  sharp  angles  of  the 
stream  beneath  their  fire.  My  men 
were  now  pretty  well  imprisoned  below 
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in  the  hot  and  crowded  hold,  and  ac- 
tually fought  each  other,  the  officers 
afterwards  said,  for  places  at  the  open 
port-holes,  from  which  to  aim.  Others 
implored  to  be  landed,  exclaiming  that 
they  "supposed  de  Cunnel  knew  best," 
but  it  was  "mighty  mean"  to  be  shut 
up  down  below,  when  they  might  be 
"fightin'  de  Secesh  in  de  clar  field.'''' 
This  clear  field,  and  no  favor,  was  what 
they  thenceforward  sighed  for.  But  in 
such  difficult  navigation  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  think  of  landing,  al- 
though one  daring  Rebel  actually  sprang 
upon  the  large  boat  which  we  towed 
astern,  where  he  was  shot  down  by  one 
of  our  sergeants.  This  boat  was  soon 
after  swamped  and  abandoned,  then 
taken  and  repaired  by  the  Rebels  at  a 
later  date,  and  finally,  by  a  piece  of  dra- 
matic completeness,  was  seized  by  a 
party  of  fugitive  slaves,  who  escaped  in 
it  to  our  lines,  and  some  of  whom  en- 
listed in  my  own  regiment. 

It  has  always  been  rather  a  mystery 
to  me  why  the  Rebels  did  not  fell  a  few 
trees  across  the  stream  at  some  of  the 
many  sharp  angles  where  we  might  so 
easily  have  been  thus  imprisoned.  This, 
however,  they  did  not  attempt,  and  with 
the  skilful  pilotage  of  our  trusty  Corpo- 
ral—  philosophic  as  Socrates  through 
all  the  din,  and  occasionally  reheving 
his  mind  by  taking  a  shot  with  his  rifle 
through  the  high  port-holes  of  the  pilot- 
house— we  glided  safely  on.  The  steam- 
er did  not  ground  once  on  the  descent, 
and  the  mate  in  command,  Mr.  Smith, 
did  his  duty  very  well.  The  plank 
sheathing  of  the  pilot-house  was  pen- 
etrated by  few  bullets,  though  struck 
by  so  many  outside  that  it  was  visited 
as  a  curiosity  after  our  return  ;  and 
even  among  the  gun-crews,  though  they 
had  no  protection,  not  a  man  was  hurt. 
As  we  approached  some  wooded  bluff, 
usually  on  the  Georgia  side,  we  could 
see  galloping  along  the  hillside  what 
seemed  a  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen, 
and  could  see  our  shell  scatter  them  ere 
we  approached.  Shelling  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  a  rather  fierce  fusilade 
from  our  old  friends  of  Captain  Clark's 
company    at   Waterman's    Bluff,    near 


Township  Landing ;  but  even  this  did  no 
serious  damage,  and  this  was  the  last. 

It  was  of  course  impossible,  while 
thus  running  the  gauntlet,  to  put  our 
hostages  ashore,  and  I  could  only  ex- 
plain to  them  that  they  must  thank 
their  own  friends  for  their  inevitable 
detention.  I  was  by  no  means  proud  of 
their  forlorn  appearance,  and  besought 
Colonel  Hawley  to  take  them  off  my 
hands  ;  but  he  was  sending  no  flags  of 
truce  at  that  time,  and  liked  their  looks 
no  better  than  I  did.  So  I  took  them 
to  Port  Royal,  where  they  were  after- 
wards sent  safely  across  the  lines.  Our 
men  were  pleased  at  taking  them  back 
with  us,  as  they  had  already  said,  regret- 
fully, "  S'pose  we  leave  dem  Secesh  at 
Fernandina,  General  Saxby  won't  see 
'em,"  —  as  if  they  were  some  new  nat- 
ural curiosity,  which  indeed  they  were. 
One  soldier  further  suggested  the  ex- 
pediency of  keeping  them  permanently 
in  camp,  to  be  used  as  marks  for  the 
guns  of  the  relieved  guard  every  morn- 
ing. But  this  was  rather  an  ebullition 
of  fancy  than  a  sober  proposition. 

Against  these  levities  I  must  put  a 
piece  of  more  tragic  eloquence,  which  I 
took  down  by  night  on  the  steamer's 
deck  from  the  thrilling  harangue  of  Cor- 
poral Adam  Ashton,  one  of  our  most 
gifted  prophets,  whose  influence  over 
the  men  was  unbounded.  "When  I 
heard,"  he  said  "  de  bombshell  a-scream- 
in'  troo  de  woods  hke  de  Judgment  Day, 
I  said  to  myself,  '  If  my  head  was  took 
off  to-night,  dey  could  n't  put  my  soul  in 
de  torments,  perceps  [except]  God  was 
my  enemy  ! '  And  when  de  rifle-bullets 
came  whizzin'  across  de  deck,  I  cried 
aloud,  '  God  help  my  congregation  ! 
Boys,  load  and  fire  ! '  " 

I  must  pass  briefly  over  the  few  re- 
maining days  of  our  cruise.  At  Fer- 
nandina we  met  the  Planter,  which  had 
been  successful  on  her  separate  expedi- 
tion, and  had  destroyed  extensive  salt- 
works at  Crooked  River,  under  charge 
of  the  energetic  Captain  Trowbridge, 
efficiently  aided  by  .Captain  Rogers. 
Our  commodities  being  in  part  dehver- 
ed  at  Fernandina,  our  decks  being  full, 
coal  nearly  out,  and  time  up,  we  called 
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once  more  at  St.  Simon's  Sound,  bring- 
ing away  the  remainder  of  our  railroad- 
iron,  with  some  which  the  naval  officers 
had  previously  disinterred,  and  then 
steamed  back  to  Beaufort.  Arriving 
there  at  sunrise,  (February  2,  1863,)  I 
made  my  way  with  Dr.  Rogers  to  Gen- 
eral Saxton's  bed-room,  and  laid  be- 
fore him  the  keys  and  shackles  of  the 
slave-prison,  with  my  report  of  the  good 
conduct  of  the  men,  —  as  Dr.  Rogers 
remarked,  a  message  from  heaven  and 
another  from  hell. 

Slight  as  this  expedition  now  seems 
among  the  vast  events  of  the  war,  the 
future  student  of  the  newspapers  of  that 
day  will  find  that  it  occupied  no  little 
space  in  their  columns,  so  intense  was 
the  interest  which  then  attached  to  the 
novel  experiment  of  employing  black 
troops.  So  obvious,  too,  was  the  value, 
during  this  raid,  of  their  local  knowl- 
edge and  their  enthusiasm,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  find  in  its  successes 
new  suggestions  for  the  war.  Certainly 
I  would  not  have  consented  to  repeat 
the  enterprise  with  the  bravest  white 
troops,  leaving  Corporal  Sutton  and  his 
mates  behind,  for  I  should  have  expect- 
ed to  fail.  For  a  year  after  our  raid 
the  Upper  St.  Mary's  remained  unvis- 
ited,  till  in  1864  the  large  force  with 
which  we  held  Florida  secured  peace 
upon  its  banks  ;  then  Mrs.  A.  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  the  Government 
bought  her  remaining  lumber,  and  the 
John  Adams  again  ascended  with  a  de- 
tachment of  my  men  under  Lieutenant 
Parker,  and  brought  a  portion  of  it  to 
Fernandina.  By  a  strange  turn  of  for- 
tune. Corporal  Sutton  (now  Sergeant) 
was  at  this  time  in  jail  at  Hilton  Head, 
under  sentence  of  court-martial  for  an 
alleged  act  of  mutiny,  —  an  aiTair  in 
which  the  general  voice  of  our  officers 
sustained  him  and  condemned  his  ac- 
cusers, so  that  he  soon  received  a  full 
pardon,  and  was  restored  in  honor  to 
his  place  in  the  regiment,  which  he  has 
ever  since  held. 

Nothing  can  ever  exaggerate  the  fas- 
cinations of  war,  whether  on  the  largest 
or  smallest  scale.  When  we  settled 
down  into  camp-life  again,  it  seemed 


like  a  butterfly's  folding  its  wings  to  re- 
enter the  chrysalis.  None  of  us  could 
listen  to  the  crack  of  a  gun  without  re- 
calling instantly  the  sharp  shots  that 
spilled  down  from  the  bluffs  of  the  St. 
Mary's,  or  hear  a  sudden  trampling  of 
horsemen  by  night  without  recalling 
the  sounds  which  startled  us  on  the 
Field  of  the  Hundred  Pines.  The 
memory  of  our  raid  was  preserved  in 
the  camp  by  many  legends  of  adven- 
ture, growing  vaster  and  more  incredi- 
ble as  time  wore  on, — and  by  the  morn- 
ing appeals  to  the  surgeon  of  some 
veteran  invalids,  who  could  now  cut  off 
all  reproofs  and  suspicions  with  "  Doc- 
tor, I  's  been  a  sickly  pusson  eber  since 
de  expeditions.''''  But  to  me  the  most 
vivid  remembrancer  was  the  flock  of 
sheep  which  we  had  "  lifted."  The  Post 
Quartermaster  discreetly  gave  us  the 
charge  of  them,  and  they  filled  a  gap  in 
the  landscape  and  in  the  larder, —  which 
last  had  before  presented  one  unvaried 
round  of  impenetrable  beef  Mr.  Oba- 
diah  Oldbuck,  when  he  decided  to  adopt 
a  pastoral  life,  and  assumed  the  pro- 
visional name  of  Thyrsis,  never  looked 
upon  his  flocks  and  herds  with  more 
unalloyed  contentment  than  I  upon  that 
fleecy  family.  I  had  been  familiar,  in 
Kansas,  with  the  metaphor  by  which 
the  sentiments  of  an  owner  were  cred- 
ited to  his  property,  and  had  heard  of 
a  pro-slavery  colt  and  an  anti-slavery 
cow.  The  fact  that  these  sheep  were 
but  recently  converted  from  "  Secesh  " 
sentiments  was  their  crowning  charm. 
Methought  they  frisked  and  fattened  in 
the  joy  of  their  deliverance  from  the 
shadow  of  ]\lrs.  A.'s  slave-jail,  and 
gladly  contemplated  translation  into 
mutton-broth  for  sick  or  wounded  sol- 
diers. The  very  slaves  who  once,  per- 
chance, were  sold  at  auction  with  yon 
aged  patriarch  of  the  flock,  had  now  as- 
serted their  humanity  and  would  devour 
him  as  hospital  rations.  Meanwhile  our 
shepherd  bore  a  sharp  baj^onet  without 
a  crook,  and  I  felt  myself  a  peer  of 
Ulj-sses  and  Rob  Roy,  —  those  sheep- 
stealers  of  less  elevated  aims,  —  when 
I  met  in  my  daily  rides  these  wandering 
trophies  of  our  wider  wanderings. 
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course  at  the  Commencement  exercises 
of  the  college  from  which  he  had  re- 
ceived his  degree  ;  and  so  sterlingly 
orthodox  was  his  sermon,  at  a  crisis 
when  some  sister  colleges  were  bolster- 
ing up  certain  new  theological  tenets 
which  had  a  strong  taint  of  heresy,  that 
the  old  gentlemen  who  held  rank  as 
fellows  of  his  college,  in  a  burst  of  zeal, 
bestowed  upon  the  worthy  man  the  ti- 
tle of  D.  D.  It  was  not  an  honor  he  had 
coveted ;  indeed,  he  coveted  no  human 
honors  ;  yet  this  was  more  wisely  given 
than  most :  his  dignity,  his  sobriety, 
his  rigid,  complete  adherence  to  all  the 
accepted  forms  of  religious  belief  made 
him  a  safe  recipient  of  the  title. 

The  spinster  sister,  with  an  ill-con- 
cealed pride,  was  most  zealous  in  the 
bestowal  of  it ;  and  before  a  month  had 
passed,  she  had  forced  it  into  current 
use  throughout  the  world  of  Ashfield. 

Did  a  neglectful  neighbor  speak  of 
the  good  health  of  "  Mr.  Johns,"  the 
mistress  of  the  parsonage  said, — "  Why, 
yes,  the  Doctor  is  working  very  hard,  it 
is  true  ;  but  he  is  quite  well ;  the  Doc- 
tor is  remarkably  well." 

Did  a  younger  church  -  sister  speak 
in  praise  of  some  late  sermon  of  "  the 
minister,"  Miss  Eliza  thanked  her  in  a 
dignified  way,  and  was  sure  "  the  Doc- 
tor "  would  be  most  happy  to  hear  that 
his  efforts  were  appreciated. 

As  for  Larkin  and  Esther,  who  stum- 
bled dismally  over  the  new  title,  the 
spinster  plied  them  urgently. 

"  Esther,  my  good  woman,  make  the 
Doctor's  tea  very  strong  to-night." 

"  Larkin,  the  Doctor  won't  ride  to- 
day ;  and  mind,  you  must  cut  the  wood 
for  the  Doctor's  fire  a  little  shorter." 

Reuben  only  rebelled,  with  the  mis- 
chief of  a  boy  :  — 

"  What  for  do  you  call  papa  Doctor  ? 
He  don't  carry  saddle-bags." 

To  the  quiet,  staid  man  himself  it  was 
a  wholly  indifferent  matter.  In  the  sol- 
itude of  his  study,  however,  it  recalled 
a  neglected  duty,  and  in  so  far  seemed 
a  blessing.  By  such  paltry  threads  are 
the  colors  woven  into  our  life  !  It  re- 
called his  friend  Maverick  and  his  jaun- 
ty prediction ;  and  upon  that  came  to 


him  a  recollection  of  the  promise  which 
he  had  made  to  Rachel,  that  he  would 
write  to  Maverick. 

So  the  minister  wrote,  telling  his  old 
friend  what  grief  had  stricken  his  house, 

—  how  his  boy  and  he  were  left  alone, 

—  how  the  church,  by  favor  of  Provi- 
dence, had  grown  under  his  preaching, 

—  how  his  sister  had  come  to  be  mis- 
tress of  the  parsonage,  —  how  he  had 
wrought  the  Master's  work  in  fear  and 
trembling ;  and  after  this  came  godly 
counsel  for  the  exile. 

He  hoped  that  light  had  shone  up- 
on him,  even  in  the  "dark  places" 
of  infidel  France,  —  that  he  was  not 
alienated  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 

—  that  he  did  not  make  a  mockery,  as 
did  those  around  him,  of  the  holy  insti- 
tution of  the  Sabbath. 

"  My  friend,"  he  wrote,  "  God's  word 
is  true  ;  God's  laws  are  just ;  He  will 
come  some  day  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 
Neither  moneys  nor  high  places  nor 
worldly  honors  nor  pleasures  can  stay 
or  avert  .the  stroke  of  that  sword  of  di- 
vine justice  which  will  'pierce  even  to 
the  dividing  asunder  of  the  joints  and 
marrow.'  Let  no  siren  voices  beguile 
you.  Without  the  gift  of  His  grace  who 
died  that  we  might  live,  there  is  no 
hope  for  kings,  none  for  you,  none  for 
me.  I  pray  you  consider  this,  my  friend  ; 
for  I  speak  as  one  commissioned  of 
God." 

Whether  these  words  of  the  minister 
were  met,  after  their  transmission  over 
seas,  with  a  smile  of  derision,  —  with  an 
empty  gratitude,  that  said,  "  Good  fel- 
low !  "  and  forgot  their  burden,  —  with 
a  stitch  of  the  heart,  that  made  solemn 
pause  and  thoughtfulness,  and  short, 
vain  struggle  against  the  habit  of  a  life, 
we  will  not  say  ;  our  story  may  not  tell, 
perhaps.  But  to  the  mind  of  the  par- 
son it  was  clear  that  at  some  great 
coming  day  it  ivoiild  be  known  of  all 
men  where  the  seed  that  he  had  sown 
had  fallen,  —  whether  on  good  ground 
or  in  stony  places. 

The  cross-ocean  mails  were  slow  in 
those  days  ;  and  it  was  not  until  nearly 
four  months  after  the  transmission  of 
the  Doctor's  letter  —  he  having  almost 
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forgotten   it  —  that   Reuben  came  one  The  minister  lays  down  his  book,  — 
day. bounding  in  from  the  snow  in  mid-  takes  the  letter,  —  opens  it,  — reads,  — 
winter,    his    cheeks    aflame    with    the  paces  up  and  down  his  study  thought- 
keen,  frosty  air,  his  eyes  dancing  with  fully,  —  reads  again,  to  the  end. 
boyish  excitement :  —  "  Reuben,  call  your  Aunt  Eliza." 

"A  letter,  papa  !  a  letter  !  —  and  Mr.  There  is  matter  in  the  letter  that  con- 
Troop  "  (it  is  the  new  postmaster  under  cerns  her,  —  that  in  its  issues  will  con- 
the  Adams  dynast}-)  "  says  it  came  all  cern  the  boy,  —  that  may  possibly  give 
the  way  from  Europe.  It 's  got  a  funny  a  new  color  to  the  life  of  the  parsonage, 
post-mark."  and  a  new  direction  to  our  story. 
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OUR   FIRST    CITIZEN.* 

WINTER'S  cold  drift  lies  glistening  o'er  his  breast ; 
For  him  no  spring  shall  bid  the  leaf  unfold  : 
What  Love  could  speak,  by  sudden  grief  oppressed, 
What  swiftly  summoned  Memory  tell,  is  told. 

Even  as  the  bells,  in  one  consenting  chime, 
Filled  with  their  S:Weet  vibrations  all  the  air, 

So  joined  all  voices,  in  that  mournful  time, 
His  genius,  wisdom,  virtues,  to  declare. 

What  place  is  left  for  words  of  measured  praise, 
Till  calm-eyed  History,  with  her  iron  pen, 

Grooves  in  the  unchanging  rock  the  final  phrase 
That  shapes  his  image  in  the  souls  of  men  ? 

Yet  while  the  echoes  still  repeat  his  name. 

While  countless  tongues  his  full-orbed  life  rehearse, 

Love,  by  his  beating  pulses  taught,  will  claim 

The  breath  of  song,  the  tuneful  throb  of  verse,  — 

Verse  that,  in  ever-changing  ebb  and  flow. 

Moves,  like  the  laboring  heart,  with  rush  and  rest, 

Or  swings  in  solemn  cadence,  sad  and  slow, 
Like  the  tired  heaving  of  a  grief-worn  breast. 

This  was  a  mind  so  rounded,  so  complete,  — 

No  partial  gift  of  Nature  in  excess,  — 
That,  Hke  a  single  stream  where  many  meet, 

Each  separate  talent  counted  something  less. 

A  little  hillock,  if  it  lonely  stand, 

Holds  o'er  the  fields  an  undisputed  reign ; 

While  the  broad  summit  of  the  table-land 
Seems  with  its  belt  of  clouds  a  level  plain. 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Jan.  30,  1863. 
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Servant  of  all  his  powers,  that  faithful  slave, 

Unsleeping  Memory,  strengthening  with  his  toils, 

To  every  ruder  task  his  shoulder  gave. 
And  loaded'  every  day  with  golden  spoils. 

Order,  the  law  of  Heaven,  was  throned  supreme 
O'er  action,  instinct,  impulse,  feeling,  thought ; 

True  as  the  dial's  shadow  to  the  beam. 

Each  hour  was  equal  to  the  charge  it  brought. 

Too  large  his  compass  for  the  nicer  skill 

That  weighs  the  world  of  science  grain  by  grain ; 

All  realms  of  knowledge  owned  the  mastering  will 
That  claimed  the  franchise  of  his  whole  domain. 

.  Earth,  air,  sea,  sky,  the  elemental  fire, 

Art,  history,  song,  —  what  meanings  lie  in  each 
'  Found  in  his  cunning  hand  a  stringless  lyre. 

And  poured  their  mingling  music  through  his  speech. 

Thence  flowed  those  anthems  of  our  festal  days. 

Whose  ravishing  division  held  apart 
The  lips  of  listening  throngs  in  sweet  amaze. 

Moved  in  all  breasts  the  self-same  human  heart. 

Subdued  his  accents,  as  of  one  who  tries 

To  press  some  care,  some  haunting  sadness  down ; 

His  smile  half  shadow ;  and  to  stranger  eyes 
The  kingly  forehead  wore  an  iron  crown. 

He  was  not  armed  to  wrestle  with  the  storm, 

To  fight  for  homely  truth  with  vulgar  power  ; 
Grace  looked  from  every  feature,  shaped  his  form,  — 

The  rose  of  Academe,  —  the  perfect  flower  ! 

Such  was  the  stately  scholar  whom  we  knew 

In  those  ill  days  of  soul-enslaving  calm, 
Before  the  blast  of  Northern  vengeance  blew 

Her  snow-wreathed  pine  against  the  Southern  palm. 

Ah,  God  forgive  us  !  did'we  hold  too  cheap 

The  heart  we  might  have  known,  but  would  not  see, 

And  look  to  find  the  nation's  friend  asleep 
Through  the  dread  hour  of  her  Gethsemane  ? 

That  wrong  is  past ;  we  gave  him  up  to  Death 

With  all  a  hero's  honors  round  his  name  ; 
As  martyrs  coin  their  blood,  he  coined  his  breath. 

And  dimmed  the  scholar's  in  the  patriot's  fame. 

So  shall  we. blazon  on  the  shaft  we  raise,  — 
Telling  our  grief,  our  pride,  to  unborn  years,  — 
/  "  He  who  had  lived  the  mark  of  all  men's  praise 

Died  with  the  tribute  of.a  nation's  tears." 
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NEEDLE    AND    GARDEN 

THE   STORY   OF   A   SEAMSTRESS   WHO   LAID   DOWN   HER   NEEDLE   AND   BECAME 
A   STRAWBERRY-GIRL. 


WRITTEN    BY    HERSELF. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

I  QUITTED  the  sewing-school  on  a 
Friday  evening,  intending  to  put  my 
things  in  order  the  following  day :  for 
Monday  was  my  birthday,  —  I  should 
then  be  eighteen,  and  was  to  go  with  my 
father  and  select  a  sewing-machine. 

As  before  mentioned,  he  had  usually 
employed  all  his  spare  time  in  winter, 
when  there  was  no  garden-work  to  be 
done,  in  making  seines  for  the  fisher- 
men. These  were  very  great  affairs, 
being  used  in  the  shad-fishery  on  the 
Delaware  ;  and  as  they  were  many  hun- 
dred yards  in  length,  they  required  a 
large  gang  of  men  to  manage  them. 
This  employment  naturally  brought  him 
an  extensive  acquaintance  among  the 
fishermen,  by  whom  he  was  always  in- 
vited to  participate  in  their  first  haul- 
ing of  the  river,  at  the  breaking  up  of 
winter.  As  he  was  quite  as  fond  of  this 
exciting  labor  as  we  had  been  of  fish- 
ing along  the  ditches,  he  never  failed 
to  accept  these  invitations.  He  not  on- 
ly enjoyed  the  sport,  but  he  was  anx- 
ious to  see  how  well  the  seines  would 
operate  which  he  had  sat  for  weeks  in 
making.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was 
the  further  gratification  of  being  asked 
to  accept  of  as  many  of  the  earliest 
shad  as  he  could  carry  away  in  his 
hand.  It  was  a  perquisite  which  we 
looked  for  and  prized  as  much  as  he 
did  himself.  This  recreation  was  of 
course  attended  with  much  exposure, 
being  always  entered  on  in  the  gusty, 
chilly  weather  of  the  early  spring. 

The  morning  after  my  quitting  school 
saw  him  leaving  us  by  daybreak  to  go 
on  one  of  these  fishing-excursions,  tak- 
ing my  brother  with  him.  It  was  in 
/.pril,  a  cold,  raw,  and  blustering  time, 
and    they  would  be  gone   all  day.     I 


had  put  my  little  matters  in  order, — 
though  there  was  really  very  little  to  do 
in  this  way,  as  neither  my  wardrobe  nor 
chamber  was  crowded  with  superflui- 
ties,—  and  having  decided  among  our- 
selves where  the  machine  should  stand, 
I  sat  down  with  my  mother  and  sister 
to  sew.  The  weather  had  changed  to 
quite  a  snow-storm,  with  angry  gusts  of* 
wind  ;  but  our  small  sitting-room  was 
warm  and  cheerful.  We  drew  round 
the  stove,  and  discussed  the  events  of 
the  coming  week.  We  were  to  try 
the  machine  on  the  work  which  my 
mother  and  sister  then  had  in  the  house, 
—  for  Jane  had  long  since  left  school, 
and  was  actively  employed  at  home.  She 
had  gone  through  a  similar  training  with 
myself  I  was  to  teach  both  mother  and 
her  the  use  of  the  machine  ;  and  we  had 
determined,  that,  as  soon  as  Jane  had 
become  sufficiently  expert  as  an  oper- 
ator, she  was  to  obtain  a  situation  in 
some  establishment,  and  our  earnings 
were  to  be  saved,  until,  with  father's 
assistance,  we  could  purchase  machines 
for  her  and  mother.  We  made  up  our 
minds  that  we  could  accomplish  this 
within  a  year  at  farthest.  Thus  there 
was  much  before  and  around  us  to  cheer 
our  hearts  and  fill  them  with  the  bright- 
est anticipations.  It  seemed  to  me, 
that,  if  I  had  been  travelling  in  a  long 
lane,  I  was  now  approaching  a  delight-, 
ful  turn,  —  for  it  has  been  said  that 
there  is  none  so  long  as  to  be  without 
one. 

We  had  dined  frugally,  as  usual,  and 
mother  had  set  away  an  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  two  absentees,  who  inva- 
riably came  hortie  with  great  appetites. 
Our  work  had  been  resumed  around 
the  stove,  and  all  was  calm  and  comforta- 
ble within  the  little  sitting-room,  though 
without  the  wind  had  risen  higher  and 
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DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  letter  come  to  han', 
Requestin'  me  to  please  be  funny ; 
But  I  a'n't  made  upon  a  plan 

Thet  knows  wut  's  comin',  gall  or  honey: 
Ther'  's  times  the  world  doos  look  so  queer, 

Odd  fancies  come  afore  I  call  'em ; 
An'  then  agin,  for  half  a  year. 

No  preacher  'thout  a  call  's  more  solemn. 

You  're  'n  want  o'  sunthin'  light  an'  cute, 

Rattlin'  an'  shrewd  an'  kin'  o'  jingleish, 
An'  wish,  pervidin'  it  'ould  suit, 

I  'd  take  an'  citify  my  English. 
I  keti  write  long-tailed,  ef  I  please, — 

But  when  I  'm  jokin',  no,  I  thankee  ; 
Then,  'fore  I  know  it,  my  idees 

Run  helter-skelter  into  Yankee. 

Sence  I  begun  to  scribble  rhyme, 

I  tell  ye  wut,  I  ha'n't  ben  foolin'  ; 
The  parson's  books,  Hfe,  death,  an'  time 

Hev  took  some  trouble  with  my  schoolin' ; 
Nor  th'  airth  don't  git  put  out  with  me, 

Thet  love  her  'z  though  she  wuz  a  woman; 
Why,  th'  a'n't  a  bird  upon  the  tree 

But  half  forgives  my  bein'  human. 

An'  yit  I  love  th'  unhighschooled  way 

or  farmers  lied  when  I  wuz  younger ; 
Their  talk  wuz  meatier,  an'  'ould  stay, 

While  book-froth  seems  to  whet    your  hunger, 
For  puttin'  in  a  downright  lick 

'Twixt  Humbug's  eyes,  ther'  's  few  can  match  it, 
An'  then  it  helves  my  thoughts  ez  slick 

Ez  stret-grained  hickory  doos  a  hatchet. 

But  when  I  can't,  I  can't,  thet  's  all. 

For  Natur'  won't  put  up  with  gullin' ; 
Idees  you  hev  to  shove  an'  haul 

Like  a  druv  pig  a'n't  wuth  a  mullein  ; 
Live  thoughts  a'n't  sent  for  ;  thru  all  rifts 

O'  sense  they  pour  an'  resh  ye  onwards. 
Like  rivers  when  south-lyin'  drifts 

Feel  thet  the  airth  is  wheelin'  sunwards. 
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Time  wuz,  the  rhymes  come  crowdin'  thick 

Ez  office-seekers  arter  'lection, 
An'  into  ary  place  'ould  stick 

Without  no  bother  nor  objection  ; 
But  sence  the  war  my  thoughts  hang  back 

Ez  though  I  wanted  to  enlist  'em, 
An'  substitutes,  —  wal,  they  don't  lack. 

But  then  they  '11  slope  afore  you  've  mist  'em. 

Nothin'  don't  seem  like  wut  it  wuz ; 

I  can't  see  wut  there  is  to  hinder. 
An'  yit  my  brains  jes'  go  buzz,  buzz, 

Like  bumblebees  agin  a  winder ; 
'Fore  these  times  come,  in  all  airth's  row, 

Ther'  wuz  one  quiet  place,  my  head  in. 
Where  I  could  hide  an'  think,  —  but  now 

It  's  all  one  teeter,  hopin',  dreadin'. 

Where  's  Peace  ?     I  start,  some  clear-blown  night, 

When  gaunt  stone  walls  grow  numb  an'  number, 
An',  creakin'  'cross  the  snow-crust  white, 

Walk  the  col'  starlight  into  summer  ; 
Up  grows  the  moon,  an'  swell  by  swell 

Thru  the  pale  pasturs  silvers  dimmer 
Than  the  last  smile  thet  strives  to  tell 

O'  love  gone  heavenward  in  its  shimmer. 

I  hev  ben  gladder  o'  sech  things 

Than  cocks  o'  spring  or  bees  o'  clover, 
They  filled  my  heart  with  livin'  springs, 

But  now  they  seem  to  freeze  'em  over ; 
Sights  innercent  ez  babes  on  knee, 

Peaceful  ez  eyes  o'  pastur'd  cattle, 
Jes'  coz  they  be  so,  seem  to  me 

To  rile  me  more  with  thoughts  o'  battle. 

In-doors  an'  out  by  spells  I  try  ; 

Ma'am  Natur'  keeps  her  spin-wheel  goin', 
But  leaves  my  natur'  stiff  an'  dry 

Ez  fiel's  o'  clover  arter  mowin'  ; 
An'  her  jes'  keepin'  on  the  same. 

Calmer  than  clock-work,  an'  not  carin', 
An'  findin'  nary  thing  to  blame. 

Is  wus  than  ef  she  took  to  swearin'. 

Snow-flakes  come  whisperin'  on  the  pane 

The  charm  makes  blazin'  logs  so  pleasant, 
But  I  can't  hark  to  wut  they  're  say'n', 

With  Grant  or  Sherman  oilers  present; 
The  chimbleys  shudder  in  the  gale, 

Thet  lulls,  then  suddin  takes  to  flappin' 
Like  a  shot  hawk,  but  all  's  ez  stale 

To  me  ez  so  much  sperit-rappin'. 
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Under  the  yaller-pines  I  house, 

When  sunshine  makes  'em  all  sweet-scented, 
■    An'  hear  among  their  furry  boughs 

The  baskin'  west-wind  purr  contented, — 
While  'way  o'erhead,  ez  sweet  an'  low 

Ez  distant  bells  thet  ring  for  meetin'. 
The  wedged  wil'  geese  their  bugles  blow, 

Further  an'  further  South  retreatin'. 

Or  up  the  slippery  knob  I  strain 

An'  see  a  hunderd  hills  like  islan's 
Lift  their  blue  woods  in  broken  chain 

Out  o'  the  sea  o'  snowy  silence ; 
The  farm-smokes,  sweetes'  sight  on  airth, 

Slow  thru  the  winter  air  a-shrinkin', 
Seem  kin'  o'  sad,  an'  roun'  the  hearth 

Of  empty  places  set  me  thinkin'. 

Beaver  roars  hoarse  with  meltin'  snows, 

An'  rattles  di'mon's  from  his  granite  ; 
Time  wuz,  he  snatched  away  my  prose, 

An'  into  psalms  or  satires  ran  it ; 
But  he,  nor  all  the  rest  thet  once 

Started  my  blood  to  country-dances, 
Can't  set  me  goin'  more  'n  a  dunce 

Thet  ha'n't  no  use  for  dreams  an'  fancies. 

Rat-tat-tat-tattle  thru  the  street 

I  hear  the  drummers  makin'  riot, 
An'  I  set  thinkin'  o'  the  feet 

Thet  foUered  once  an'  now  are  quiet, — 
White  feet  ez  snowdrops  innercent, 

Thet  never  knowed  the  paths  o'  Satan, 
Whose  comin'  step  ther'  's  ears  thet  won't. 

No,  not  lifelong,  leave  off  awaitin'. 

Why,  ha'n't  I  held  'em  on  my  knee  ? 

Did  n't  I  love  to  see  'em  growin', 
Three  likely  lads  ez  wal  could  be, 

Handsome  an'  brave  an'  not  tu  knowin'  ? 
I  set  an'  look  into  the  blaze 

Whose  natur',  jes'  like  their'n,  keeps  climbin', 
Ez  long  'z  it  hves,  in  shinin'  ways, 

An'  half  despise  myself  for  rhymin'. 

Wut  's  words  to  them  whose  faith  an'  truth 

On  War's  red  techstone  rang  true  metal, 
Who  ventered  hfe  an'  love  an'  youth 

For  tl«  gret  prize  o'  death  in  battle? 
To  him  who,  deadly  hurt,  agen 

Flashed  on  afore  the  charge's  thunder, 
Tippin'  with  fire  the  bolt  of  men 

Thet  rived  the  Rebel  Une  asunder  ? 
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'T  a'n't  right  to  hev  the  young  go  fust, 

All  throbbin'  full  o'  gifts  an'  graces, 
Leavin'  life's  paupers  dry  ez  dust 

To  try  an'  make  b'lieve  fill  their  places  : 
Nothin'  but  tells  us  wut  we  miss, 

Ther'  's  gaps  our  lives  can't  never  fay  in, 
An'  thet  world  seems  so  fur  from  this 

Lef '  for  us  loafers  to  grow  gray  in ! 

My  eyes  cloud  up  for  rain  ;  my  mouth 

Will  take  to  twitchin'  roun'  the  corners ; 
I  pity  mothers,  tu,  down  South, 

For  all  they  sot  among  the  scorners  : 
I  'd  sooner  take  my  chance  to  stan' 

At  Jedgment  where  your  meanest  slave  is, 
Than  at  God's  bar  hoi'  up  a  han' 

Ez  drippin'  red  ez  your'n,  Jeff  Davis  ! 

Come,  Peace  !  not  like  a  mourner  bowed 

For  honor  lost  an'  dear  ones  wasted, 
But  proud,  to  meet  a  people  proud, 

With  eyes  thet  tell  o'  triumph  tasted ! 
Come,  with  han'  grippin'  on  the  hilt. 

An'  step  thet  proves  ye  Victory's  daughter ! 
Longin'  for  you,  our  sperits  wilt 

Like  shipwrecked  men's  on  raf 's  for  water ! 

Come,  while  our  country  feels  the  lift 

Of  a  gret  instinct  shoutin'  forwards, 
An'  knows  thet  freedom  a'n't  a  gift 

Thet  tarries  long  in  hans'  o'  cowards  ! 
Come,  sech  ez  mothers  prayed  for,  when 

They  kissed  their  cross  with  lips  thet  quivered, 
An'  bring  fair  wages  for  brave  men, 

A  nation  saved,  a  race  delivered ! 
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THE   record  of  any  one  American  unborn.    A  few  months  before  I  saw  tHe 

who  has  grown  up  in  the  nurture  light,  my  father,  mother,  and  sister  were 

of  Abolitionism  has  but  httle  value  by  it-  driven  from  their  house  in  New  York 

self  considered  ;  but  as  a  representative  by  a  furious  mob.     When  they  came 

experience,    capable    of  explaining   all  cautiously  back,  their  home  was  quiet 

enthusiasms  for  hberty  which  have  ere-  as  a  fortress  thS  day  after  it  has  been 

ated  "  fanatics  "  and  martyrs  in  our  time,  blown  up.'    The  front-parlor  was  full  of 

let  me  recall  how  I  myself  came  to  hate  paving-stones  ;  .the  carpets  were  cut  to 

Slavery.  pieces  ;  the  pictures,  the  furniture,  and 

The  training  began  while  I  was  a  babe  the  chandeHer  lay  in  one  common  wreck; 
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and  the  walls  were  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions of  mingled  insult  and  glory.  Over 
the  mantel-piece  had  been  charcoaled 
"  Rascal " ;  over  the  pier-table,  "  Aboli- 
tionist." We  did  not  fare  as  badly  as 
several  others  who  rejoiced  in  the  spoil- 
ing of  their  goods.  Mr.  Tappan,  in 
Rose  Street,  saw  a  bonfire  made  of  all 
he  had  in  the  world  that  could  make  a 
home  or  ornament  it. 

Among  the  earhest  stories  which  were 
told  me  in  the  nursery,  I  recollect  the 
martyrdom  of  Nat  Turner,  —  how  Love- 
joy,  by  night,  but  in  light,  was  sent  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  pelting, — and 
all  the  things  which  Toussaint  did,  with 
no  white  man,  but  with  the  whitest  spirit 
of  all,  to  help  him.  As  to  minor  suffer- 
ers for  the  cause  of  Freedom,  I  should 
know  that  we  must  have  entertained 
Abolitionists  at  our  house  largely,  since 
even  at  this  day  I  find  it  hard  to  rid  my- 
self of  an  instinctive  impression  that  the 
common  way  of  testifying  disapproba- 
tion of  a  lecturer  in  a  small  country-town 
is  to  bombard  him  with  obsolete  eggs, 
carried  by  the  audience  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  saw  many  at  my  father's  table 
who  had  enjoyed  the  honors  of  that  ova- 
tion. 

I  was  four  years  old  when  I  learned 
that  my  father  combined  the  two  func- 
tions of  preaching  in  a  New  England 
college  town  and  ticket-agency  on  the 
Underground  Railroad.  Four  years  old 
has  a  sort  of  literal  mindedness  about 
it.  Most  little  boys  that  I  knew  had  an 
idea  that  professors  of  religion  and  pro- 
fessors in  college  were  the  same,  and 
that  a  real  Christian  always  had  to 
wear  black  and  speak  Greek.  So  I 
could  be  pardoned  for  going  down  cel- 
lar and  watching  behind  old  hogsheads 
by  the  hour  to  see  where  the  cars  came 
in. 

A  year  after  that  I  casually  saw  my 
first  passenger,  but  regretted  not  also 
to  have  seen  whether  he  came  up  by 
the  coal-bin  or  the  meat-safe.  His  name 
was  Isidore  Smith ;  so,  to  protect  him 
from  Smith,  my  father,  being  a  consci- 
entious man,  baptized  him  into  a  liberty 
to  say  that  his  name  was  John  Peterson. 
I  held  the  blue  bowl  which  served  for 


font.  To  this  day  I  feel  a  sort  of  semi- 
accountabihty  for  John  Peterson.  I  have 
asked  after  him  every  time  I  have  cross- 
ed the  Suspension  Bridge  since  I  grew 
up.  In  holding  that  baptismal  bowl  I 
suppose  I  am,  in  a  sense,  his  godfather. 
Half  a  godfather  is  better  than  none, 
and  in  spite  of  my  size  I  was  a  very 
earnest  one. 

There  are  few  godchildren  for  whom 
I  should  have  had  to  renounce  fewer 
sins  than  for  thee,  brave  John  Peter- 
son ! 

John  Peterson  had  been  baptized  be- 
fore. No  sprinkling  that,  but  an  immer- 
sion in  hell !  He  had  to  strip  to  show 
it  to  us.  All  down  his  back  were  welts 
in  which  my  father  might  lay  his  finger  ; 
and  one  gash  healed  with  a  scar  into 
which  I  could  put  my  small,  boyish  fist. 
The  former  were  made  by  the  whip 
and  branding-irons  of  a  Virginia  plant- 
er, —  the  latter  by  the  teeth  of  his  blood- 
hounds. When  I  saw  that  black  back,  I 
cried ;  and  my  father  might  have  chosen 
the  place  to  baptize  in,  even  as  John 
Baptist  did  y^non,  "  because  there  was 
much  water  there." 

John  stayed  with  us  three  or  four 
weeks  and  then  got  moody.  Nobody 
in  the  town  twitted  him  as  a  runaway. 
He  was  inexhaustibly  strong  in  health, 
and  never  tired  of  doing  us  service  as 
gardener,  porter,  errand-boy,  and,  on  oc- 
casion, cook.  In  few  places  could  his 
hard -won  freedom  be  less  imperilled 
than  with  us.  At  last  the  secret  of  his 
melancholy  came  out.  He  burst  into 
tears,  one  morning,  as  he  stood  with  the 
fresh-pohshed  boots  at  the  door  of  my 
father's  study,  and  sobbed,  — 

"  Massa,  I  's  got  to  go  an'  fetch  dat 
yer  gal  'n'  little  Pompey,  'r  I  's  be  done 
dead  afore  de  yeah  's  out !  " 

As  always,  a  woman  in  the  case  ! 

Had  it  been  his  own  case,  I  think  I 
know  my  father  well  enough  to  believe 
that  he  would  have  started  directly  South 
for  "  dat  yer  gal  'n'  little  Pompey," 
though  he  had  to  face  a  frowning  world. 
But  being  John's  counsellor,  his  role  was 
to  counsel  moderation,  and  his  duty  to 
put  before  him  the  immense  improbabil- 
ity of  his  ever  making  a  second  passage 
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of  the  Red  Sea,  if  he  now  returned.  If 
he  were  caught  and  whipped  to  death, 
of  what  benefit  could  he  be  to  his  wife 
and  child  ?  Why  not  stay  North  and 
buy  them  ? 

But  the  marital  and  the  parental  are 
also  the  automatic  and  the  immediate. 
Reason  with  love  !  As  well  with  orange- 
boughs  for  bearing  orange-buds,  or  wa- 
ter upon  its  boiling-point !  When  John's 
earnestness  made  my  father  reahze  that 
this  is  the  truth,  he  gave  John  all  the 
available  funds  in  the  underground  till, 
and  started  him  off  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  was  not  awake  when  he  went, 
and  felt  that  my  luck  was  down  on  me. 
I  never  should  see  that  hole  where  the 
black  came  up. 

For  six  months  the  Care-Taker  of 
Ravens  had  under  His  sole  keeping  a 
brave  head  as  black  as  theirs,  and  a 
heart  like  that  of  the  pious  negro,  who, 
in  a  Southern  revival-hymn  is  thus  re- 
ferred to :  — 

"0!0! 
Him  hab  face  jus'  like  de  crow, 
But  de  Lor'  gib  him  heart  Uke  snow." 

(The  most  Southern  slaves,  who  had 
never  travelled  and  seen  snow,  found 
greater  reality  in  the  image  of  "  cotton 
wool,"  and  used  to  sing  the  hymn  with 
that  variation.)  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
contrary  to  our  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, John  Peterson  appeared.  Nor 
John  Peterson  alone,  for  when  he  rang 
our  door-bell  he  put  into  the  arms  of  a 
nice-looking  mulatto  woman  of  thirty  a 
little  youngster  about  two  years  old. 

A  new  servant,  with  some  trepida- 
•tion,  showed  them  up  to  "  Massa's " 
study.  We  had  weeded  John's  dialect 
of  that  word  before  he  went  away,  but 
he  had  been  six  months  since  then  in 
a  servile  atmosphere.  He  stood  at  the 
open  study -door.  My  father 'stopped 
shaving,  and  let  the  lather  diy  on  his 
face,  as  he  shielded  with  his  hand  the 
eyes  he  in  vain  tried  to  beheve.  Yes, 
veritably,  John  Peterson! 

But  John  Peterson  could  not  speak. 
He  choked  visibly ;  and  then,  pointing 
to  the  two  beside  him,  blurted  out,  — 

"  I 's  done  did  it,  Massa  ! ''  and  broke 
entirely  down. 


Again  it  was  JEnon  generally,  and 
there  was  more  baptizing  done. 

John  had  made  a  march  somewhat 
like  Sherman's.  He  had  crossed  the 
entire  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
carrying  two  non-combatants,  and  no 
weapon  of  his  own  but  a  knife,  —  subsist- 
ing his  army  on  the  enemy  all  the  way, 

—  using  negro  guides  freely,  but  never 
sending  them  back  to  their  masters,  — 
and  terminating  his  brilliant  campaign 
with  an  act  of  bold,  unconstitutional 
confiscation.  He  could  n't  have  found 
a  Chief-Justice  in  the  world  to  uphold 
him  in  it  at  that  time. 

Hiding  by  day  and  walking  by  night, 
with  his  boy  strapped  to  his  back  and 
his  wife  by  his  side,  he  had  come  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  Maryland  line,  when 
one  night  the  full  moon  flashed  its  Ju- 
das lantern  full  upon  him,  and,  being  in 
the  high-road,  he  naturally  enough  "  tuk 
a  scar'."    Freedom  only  thirty  miles  off, 

—  that  vast  territory  behind  him,  three 
times  traversed  for  her  dear  sake  and 
Love's,  —  a  slave-owner's  stable  close 
by,  —  a  wife  and  a  baby  crouching  in 
the  thicket,  —  God  above  saying,  "  The 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  No 
Chief-Justice  in  the  world  could  have 
convinced  that  man. 

With  an  inspired  touch,  —  the  tactiis 
eruditiis  of  a  bitter  memory  and  a  glo- 
rious hope,  —  John  felt  for  and  found 
the  best  horse  in  the  stable,  saddled 
him,  led  him  out  without  awakening  a 
soul,  and,  mounting,  took  his  wife  be- 
fore him  with  the  baby  in  her  arms.  A 
pack  of  deerhounds  came  snuffing  about 
him  as  he  rode  off;  but,  for  a  wonder, 
they  never  howled. 

"  Oh,  Massa  !  "  said  John,  "  when  I 
see  dat,  I  knowed  we  was  safe  anyhow. 
Dat  Lor'  dat  stop  de  moufs  of  dem 
dogs  was  jus'  de  same  as  Him  dat  shut 
de  moufs  of  de  hons  in  Dannelindelines- 
den."  (I  write  it  as  he  pronounced  it. 
I  think  he  thought  it  was  a  place  in  the- 
Holy  Land.)  "  When  I  knowed  dat  was 
de  same  Lor',  an'  He  come  down  dar 
to  help  me,  I  rode  along  jus'  as  quiet  as 
little  Pompey  dar,  an'  neber  feared  no 
moon." 

When  he  reached  the  Pennsylvania 
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border  he  turned  back  the  horse,  and 
proceeded  on  his  way  through  a  land 
where  as  yet  there  was  no  Fugitive- 
Slave  Law,  and  those  who  sought  to  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  the  negro-hunter 
were,  as  they  ever  have  been,  many. 

After  that  I  got  by  accident  into  a 
Northern  school  with  Southern  princi- 
pals. 

^sthetically  it  was  a  good  school. 
We  wore  kid  gloves  when  we  went  to 
meeting,  and  sat  in  a  gallery  like  a  sort 
of  steamer  over  the  boiler,  in  which  dea- 
cons and  other  large  good  people  were 
stewing,  through  long,  hot  Sunday  after- 
noons. If  we  went  to  sleep,  or  ate  cloves 
not  to  go  to  sleep,  we  were  punched  in 
the  back  with  a  real  gold-headed  cane. 
The  cane  we  felt  proud  of,  because  it 
had  been  presented  by  the  boys,  and  it 
was  a  perpetual  compliment  to  us  to  see 
that  cane  go  down  the  street  with  our 
principal  after  it ;  but  nothing  could 
have  exceeded  our  mortification  at  be- 
ing punched  with  it  in  full  sight  of  the 
girls'-school  gallery  opposite,  we  having 
our  kid  gloves  on  at  the  time,  and  in 
some  instances  coats  with  tails,  like 
men. 

When  I  say  "  Southern  "  principals, 
I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  their  nativity ; 
for  I  suppose  no  Southerner  ever  taught 
a  Northerner  anything  until  Bull  Run, 
when  the  lesson  was,  not  to  despise  one's 
enemy,  but  to  beat  him.  Nor  do  I  in- 
tend to  call  them  pro -slavery  men  in 
the  obnoxious  sense.  Like  many  good 
men  of  the  day,  they  depended  large- 
ly on  Southern  patronage,  and  opposed 
all  discussion  of  what  they  called  "  po- 
litical differences."  At  that  day,  in  most 
famous  schools,  "  Liberty  "  used  to  be 
cut  out  of  a  boy's  composition,  if  it 
meant  anything  more  than  an  exhibi- 
tion-day splurge  with  reference  to  the 
eagle  and  the  banner  in  the  immediate 
context. 

Among  the  large  crowd  of  young 
Southerners  sent  to  this  school,  I  began 
preaching  emancipation  in  my  pinafore. 
Mounted  upon  a  window-seat  in  an  al- 
cove of  the  great  play-hall,  I  passed  re- 
cess after  recess  in  haranofuina:  a  multi- 


tude upon  the  subject  of  Freedom,  with 
as  little  success  as  most  apostles,  and 
with  only  less  than  their  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom, because,  though  small  boys  are 
more  mahcious  thjin  men,  they  cannot 
hit  so  hard. 

On  one  occasion,  brought  to  bay  by 
a  sophism,  I  answered  unwisely,  but 
made  a  good  friend.  A  httle  Southerner 
(as  often  since  a  large  one)  turned  on 
me  fiercely  and  said,  — 

"  Would  you  marry  a  nigger  ?  " 

Resolved  to  die  by  my  premises,  I 
gave  a  great  gulp  and  said,  — 

"Yes  !" 

Of  course  one  general  shout  of  deris- 
ion ascended  from  the  throng.  Noth- 
ing but  the  ringing  of  the  bell  prevent- 
ed me  from  accepting  on  the  spot  the 
challenge  to  a  fist-fight  of  a  boy  whom 
Lee  has  since  cashiered  from  his  colo- 
nelcy for  selling  the  commissions  in 
his  regiment.  After  school  I  was  taken 
in  hand  by  a  gentleman,  then  one  of 
our  belles-lettres  teachers,  but  now  a 
well-known  and  eloquent  divine  in  New 
York  city,  who  for  the  first  time  showed 
me  how  to  beat  an  antagonist  by  avoid- 
ing his  deductions. 

"  Tell  G.  the  next  time,"  said  the 
present  Rev.  Dr.  W.,  "  that,  if  you  saw 
a  poor  beggar-woman  dying  of  cold  and 
hunger,  you  would  do  all  in  your  power 
to  help  her,  though  you  might  be  far 
enough  from  wanting  to  marry  her." 

How  many  a  non-sequihi-r  of  people 
who  did  n't  sit  in  the  boys'  gallery  has 
this  simple  httle  formula  of  Dr.  W.'s 
helped  me  to  shed  aside  since  then  ! 

Just  after  the  John  Brown  raid,  I 
went  to  Florida.  I  remained  in  the 
State  from  the  first  of  January  till  the 
first  week  of  the  May  following.  I 
found  there  the  climate  of  Utopia,  the 
scenery  of  Paradise,  and  the  social  sys- 
tem of  Hell. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  author 
of  the  pamphlet  which  last  spring  ad- 
vocated amalgamation  was  a  Floridian. 
The  most  open  relations  of  concubinage 
existed  between  white  chevahers  and 
black  servants  in  the  town  of  Jackson- 
ville.    I  was  not  surprised  at  the  fact, 
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but  was  surprised  at  its  openness.  The 
particular  friend  of  one  family  belonging 
to  the  cream  of  Florida  society  was  a 
gentleman  in  thriving  business  who  had 
for  his  mistress  the  waiting-maid  of  the 
daughters.  He  used  to  sit  composedly 
with  the  young  ladies  of  an  evening,  — 
one  of  them  playing  on  the  piano  to 
him,  the  other  smiling  upon  him  over 
a  bouquet,  —  while  the  woman  he  had 
afflicted  with  the  burdens,  without  giv- 
ing her  the  blessings,  of  marriage,  came 
in  curtsying  humbly  with  a  tea-tray. 
Everybody  understood  the  relation  per- 
fectly ;  but  not  even  the  pious  shrug- 
ged their  shoulders  or  seemed  to  care. 
One  day,  a  lank  Virginian,  wintering 
South  in  the  same  hotel  with  myself^ 
began  pitching  into  me  on  the  subject 
of  "  Northern  amalgamators."  I  called 
to  me  a  pretty  little  boy  with  the  faint- 
est tinge  of  umber  in  his  skin,  and 
pointed  him  to  the  lank  Virginian  with- 
out a  word.  The  lank  Virginian  under- 
stood the  answer,  and  sat  down  to  read 
Bledsoe  on  the  Soul.  Bledsoe,  as  a 
slave-labor  growth  in  metaphysics,  (in- 
deed, the  only  Southern  metaphysician, 
if  we  except  Governor  Wise,)  is  much 
coddled  at  the  South.  I  beUeve,  besides, 
that  he  proves  the  divine  right  of  Sla- 
very a  priori.  If  he  begins  with  the 
"  Everlasting  Me,"  he  must  be  just  the 
kind  of  reading  for  a  slave  aristocrat. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  hear  the  South- 
erners talk  of  arming  their  slaves.  I 
often  heard  them  do  it  in  Florida.  I 
have  read  such  Richmond  Congress  de- 
bates as  have  transpired  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  believe  that  any  impor- 
tant steps  will  be  taken  in  the  matter. 
I  have  known  a  master  mad  with  fear, 
when  he  saAV  an  old  gun-stock  protrud- 
ing from  beneath  one  of  those  dog-heaps 
of  straw  and  sacking  called  beds,  in 
the  negro-quarters.  The  fact  that  it 
had  been  thrown  away  by  himself,  had 
no  barrel  attached  to  it,  and  was  picked 
up  by  a  colored  boy  who  had  a  passion 
for  carving,  hardly  prevented  the  man 
from  giving  the  innocent  author  of  his 
fright  a  round  "  nine-and-thirty."  When 
I  was  in  Florida,  a  peculiar  set  of  marks, 


like  the  technical  "blaze,"  were  found 
on  certain  trees  in  that  and  the  adjoin- 
ing State  westward.  The  people  were 
alive  in  an  instant.  There  were  edito- 
rials and  meetings.  The  Southern  heart 
was  fired,  and  fired  off  There  was  ev- 
ery indication  of  a  negro  uprising,  and 
those  marks  pointed  the  way  to  the 
various  rendezvous.  When  they  were 
discovered  to  be  the  work  of  some  in- 
significant rodent,  who  had  put  himself 
on  bark-tonic  to  a  degree  which  had 
never  chanced  to  be  observed  before, 
nobody  seemed  ashamed,  for  everybody 
said,  —  "  Well,  it  was  best  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  ;  the  thing  might  have  hap- 
pened just  as  well  as  not."  I  do  not 
believe  that  one  thinking  Southern  man 
(if  any  such  there  be  in  the  closing 
hours  of  a  desperate  conspiracy)  has 
any  more  idea  of  arming  his  negroes 
than  of  translating  San  Domingo  to  the 
threshold  of  his  home.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  negroes  whom  I  knew  most 
thoroughly  intrusted  with  blockade-run 
rifles,  just  by  way  of  experiment.  Let 
me  recall  a  couple  of  these  acquaint- 
ances. 

The  St.  John's  River  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  beautiful  streams 
in  the  world.  Its  bluffs  never  rise  high- 
er than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  ;  it  has  no 
abrupt  precipices  ;  the  whole  formation 
about  it  is  tertiary  and  drift  or  modern 
terrace  ;  but  its  first  eighty  miles  from 
its  mouth  are  broad  as  a  bay  of  the  sea, 
and  its  narrow  upper  course  above  Pi- 
latka,  where  current  supersedes  tide,  is 
all  one  dream  of  Eden,  —  an  infinitely 
tortuous  avenue,  peopled  with  myriads 
of  beautiful  wild-birds,  roofed  by  over- 
hanging branches  of  oak,  magnolia,  and 
cypress,  draped  with  the  moss  that 
tones  down  those  sohtudes  into  a  sort 
of  day-moonlight,  and,  in  the  greatest 
contrast  with  this,  festooned  by  the 
lavish  clusters  of  odorous  yellow  jas- 
mine and  many-hued  morning-glory,  — 
the  latter  making  a  pillar  heavy  with 
triumphal  wreaths  of  every  old  stump 
along  the  plashy  brink,  —  the  former 
swinging  from  tree-top  to  tree-top  to 
knit  the  whole  tropic  wilderness  into 
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a  tangle  of  emerald  chains,  drooping 
lamps  of  golden  fire,  and  censers  of  be- 
wildering fragrance. 

To  the  hunting,  fishing,  and  explora- 
tion of  such  a  river  I  was  never  sorry 
that  I  had  brought  my  own  boat.  It  was 
one  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvres  of  my  old 
schoolmate  Ingersoll,  —  a  copper-fast- 
ened, clinker-built  pleasure-boat,  pull- 
ing two  pairs  of  sculls,  fifteen  feet  long, 
comfortably  accommodating  six  per- 
sons, and  adorned  by  the  builder  with 
a  complimentary  blue  and  gilt  back- 
board of  mahogany  and  a  pair  of  pre- 
sentation tiller-ropes  twisted  from  white 
and  crimson  silk. 

In  this  boat  I  and  the  companion  of 
my  exile  took  much  comfort.  When 
we  intended  only  a  short  row,  —  some 
trifle  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  —  we  al- 
ways pulled  for  ourselves  ;  but  on  long 
tours,  where  the  faculties  of  observa- 
tion would  have  been  impaired  by  the 
fatigue  of  action,  we  employed  as  our 
oarsman  a  black  man  whom  I  shall  call 
Sol  Cutter,  —  not  knowing  on  which 
side  of  the  lines  he  may  be  at  present. 

Sol,  when  we  first  discovered  him, 
was  hovering  around  the  Jacksonville 
wharves,  looking  for  a  job.  It  is  so 
novel  to  see  that  kind  of  thing  in  the 
South,  that  I  asked  him  if  he  was  a 
free  negro.  He  replied,  that  he  was  the 
slave  of  a  gentleman  who  allowed  him 
to  buy  his  time.  He  said  "allowed"; 
but  I  suspect  that  the  truer,  though 
less  deUcate,  way  of  putting  it  would 
have  been  to  say  "obliged  "  him  to,  for 
the  sake  of  a  living.  Sol's  "  Mossa 
Cutter "  had  remaining  to  him  none 
of  the  paternal  acres  ;  and  it  never 
having  occurred  to  him,  that,  when 
lands  and  houses  all  are  spent,  'then 
learning  is  most  excellent,  he  possessed 
none  of  that  nous  which  would  have 
enabled  a  Northern  man  to  outflank 
embarrassments  by  directing  his  forces 
into  new  channels.  Having  worked  a 
plantation,  when  he  had  no  longer  any 
plantation  to  work  he  was  compelled 
to  send  his  negroes  into  the  street  to 
earn  an  eleemosynary  living  for  him. 
This  was  no  obloquy.  How  many  such 
men  has  every  Southern  traveller  seen. 


— "  sons  of  the  first  South  Carolina 
families,"  —  parodying  the  Caryatides 
against  the  sunny  wall  of  some  low 
grog-shop  during  a  whole  winter  after- 
noon, —  their  eyes  listless,  their  hands 
in  their  pockets,  their  legs  outstretched, 
their  backs  bent,  their  conversation  a 
languid  mixture  of  Cracker  dialect  and 
overseer  slang,  their  negroes'  earnings 
running  down  their  throats  at  intervals, 
as  they  change  their  outside  for  a  tem- 
porary inside  position,  —  and  all  the 
well-dressed  citizens  addressing  them 
cheerfully  as  "  Colonel  "  and  "  Major," 
without  a  blush  of  shame,  as  they  go 
by  !  Goldwin  Smith  was  right  in  point- 
ing at  such  men  as  one  of  the  former 
palliations  for  the  social  invectives  of 
the  foreign  tourist,  —  though  any  such 
tourist  with  brains  need  not  have  mis- 
taken them  for  sample  Americans,  hav- 
ing already  been  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia.  The  trouble  is,  that 
foreign  tourists,  as  a  rule,  do  not  have 
brains.  At  any  rate,  they  may  say  to 
us,  as  Artemus  Ward  of  his  gifts  of 
eloquence,  —  "I  have  them,  but  —  I 
have  n't  got  them  with  me." 

Sol  Cutter  paid  his  master  eight  dol- 
lars a  week.  As  he  had  to  keep  him- 
self out  of  his  remainder  earnings,  he 
was  naturally  more  enterprising  than 
most  slaves  ;  and  I  took  a  fancy  to  him 
immediately.  From  the  day  I  found 
him,  he  always  went  out  with  me  on 
my  long  rows. 

The  middle  of  a  river  six  miles  wide. 
is  the  safest  place  that  can  be  found  at,, 
the  South  for  insurrectionary  conver- 
sation. Even  there  I  used  to  wonder, 
whether  the  Southerners  had  not  given? 
secret-service  money  to  the  alligators 
who  occasionally  stuck  their  knobby 
noses  above  the  flood  to  scent  our' 
colloquies. 

Sol  was  pulling  away  steadily,  having 
"  got  his  second  wind  "  at  the  end  of, 
the  first  mile.  I  was  sitting  with  tiller- 
ropes  in  hand,  and  studying  his  strong- 
featured,  but  utterly  expressionless  face, , 
with  deep  curiosity.  His  face  was  one: 
over  which  the  hot  roller  of  a  p^reat  a"-- 
ony  has  passed,  smoothing  out  all  its, 
meaning. 
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"  So  your  master  sells  you  your 
time  ? " 

"Yes,  Mossa."  (Always  ^^ Mossa,''^ 
never  "  Massa,^''  so  far  South  as  this.) 

"  Do  you  support  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren as  well  as  yourself  ? " 

A  convulsive  gulp  on  the  part  of  Sol, 
but  no  reply. 

"  Have  you  never  been  married  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mossa." 

"  Is  your  wife  dead  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  —  to  de  good  God,  I  hope 
so,  Mossa  ! " 

Sol  leaned  forward  on  his  oars  and 
stopped  rowing.  He  panted,  he  gnashed 
his  teeth,  he  frothed  at  the  mouth,  and 
when  I  thought  he  must  be  an  epileptic, 
he  lifted  himself  up  with  one  strong 
shudder,  and  turning  on  me  a  face  stern 
as  Cato's, — 

"  Nebber,  nebber,  nebber,  shall  I  see 
wife  or  chil'  agin  !  " 

I  then  said  openly  that  I  was  an 
Abohtionist,  —  that  I  believed  in  every 
man's  Tight  to  freedom,  —  and  that,  as 
to  the  safest  friend  in  the  world,  he 
might  tell  me  his  story,  —  which  he 
thereupon  did,  and  which  was  afterward 
abundantly  corroborated  by  pro-slavery 
testimony  on  shore. 

"  Mossa  Cutter  "  had  fallen  heir  in 
South  Carolina  to  a  good  plantation 
and  thirty  likely  "  niggers."  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  sold  out  the  former 
and  emigrated  to  Florida  with  the  latter. 
The  price  of  the  plantation  rapidly  dis- 
appeared at  horse-races,  poker-parties, 
cock-fights,  and  rum-shops.  If  Mossa 
Cutter  speculated,  he  was  always  un- 
successful, because  he  was  always  hot- 
headed and  always  drunk. 

In  process  of  time  "  debts  of  honor  " 
and  the  sheriff's  hammer  had  dissipat- 
ed his  entire  clientage  of  blacks,  with 
the  exception  of  Sol,  a  pretty  yellow 
woman  tvith  a  nice  baby,  who  were 
respectively  Sol's  wife  and  child,  and  a 
handsome  quadroon  bo}^  of  seventeen, 
who  was  Mossa  Cutter's  body-servant. 

Sol  came  to  the  .quarters  one  night 
and  found  his  wife  and  child  gone.  They 
were  on  their  way  to  Tallahassee  in  a 
coffle  which  had  been  made  up  as  a 
sudden    specjilation    on    the    cheerful 


Bourse  of  Jacksonville.  Four  doors 
away  Mossa  Cutter  could  be  seen  be- 
tAveen  the  flaunting  red  curtains  of  a 
bar-room  window,  drinking  Sol's  heart's 
blood  at  sixpence  the  tumblerful. 

Sol,  I  hear  they  are  going  to  put  an 
English  musket  in  your  hands  ! 

Sol  fell  paralyzed  to  the  ground.  A 
moment  after,  he  was  up  on  his  feet 
again,  and,  without  thought  of  nine 
o'clock,  pass,  patrol,  or  whipping-house, 
rushing  on  the  road  likely  to  be  taken  by 
chain-gangs  to  Tallahassee.  He  reach- 
ed the  "  Piny  Woods  "  timber  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  No  one  had  no- 
ticed him,  and  he  struck  madly  through 
the  sand  that  floors  those  forests,  know- 
ing no  weariness,  for  his  heart-strings 
pulled  that  way.  He  travelled  all  night 
without  overtaking  them  ;  but  just  as 
the  first  gray  dawn  glimmered  between 
the  piny  plumes  behind  him,  he  heard 
the  coarse  shout  of  drivers  close  ahead, 
and  found  himself  by  the  fence  of  a 
log-hut  where  the  gang  had  huddled 
down  for  its  short  sleep.  It  was  now 
light  enough  to  travel,  and  the  drivers 
were  "geeing"  up  their  human  cattle. 

Sol  rushed  to  his  wife  and  baby.  As 
the  man  and  woman  clasped  each  other 
in  frantic  caress,  the  driver  came  up, 
and,  kicking  them,  bade  them  with  an 
oath  to  have  done. 

"  Whose  nigger  are  you  ?  "  (to  Sol.) 

"  I  belong  to  Mossa  Cutter.  I  's 
come  to  be  taken  along." 

"  Did  he  send  you  ?  " 

"  He  did  so,  Sah.  He  tol'  me  par- 
tic'lar.  I  done  run  hard  to  catch  up 
wid  you  gemplemen,  Mossa.  Mossa 
Cutter  he  sell  me  to-day  to  be  sol'  in 
de  same  lot  wid  Nancy." 

Tlie  drivers  went  aside  and  talked  for 
a  while,  then  took  him  on  with  them, 
and,  for  a  wonder,  did  sell  Sol  and 
Nancy  in  the  same  lot.  Nancy's  and 
the  baby's  price  had  one  good  use  to 
Sol,  for  it  kept  Mossa  Cutter  for  a  week 
too  drunk  to  know  of  his  loss  or  care 
for  his  recovery. 

Sol  was  the  coachman,  Nancy  the 
laundress,  of  a  gentleman  residing  at 
the  capital.  Their- master  had  the  hap- 
py eccentricity  of  getting  more  amiable 
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with  every  rum-toddy  ;  and  as  he  never 
for  any  length  of  time  discontinued  rum- 
toddies,  tlie  days  of  Sol  and  Nancy  at 
Judge  O.'s  were  halcyon. 

They  had  not  counted  on  one  of  the 
drivers  going  back  to  Jacksonville,  meet- 
ing Mossa  Cutter  over  his  libations,  and 
confidentially  confessing  to  him,  — 

"•I  tuk  a  hkely  boy  o'  yourn  over  to 
Tallahassee  in  that  gang  month  afore 
last." 

Sol,  if  they  had  put  a  British  gun 
in  your  hands  the7i  / 

Mossa  Cutter  swooped  down  on  them 
in  the  midst  of  their  happiness,  —  re- 
fused to  let  Judge  O.  ransom  Sol  at 
twice  his  value,  —  and  tore  him  from 
his  wife  and  child.  Returning  with  him 
to  Jacksonville,  he  beat  him  alm.ost  to 
death,  —  after  which,  he  sent  him  out  on 
the  wharves  to  earn  their  common  living. 

A  few  nights  after  the  return  of  Sol, 
Mossa  Cutter  came  home  with  mania 
a potu.  His  handsome  quadroon  body- 
servant  was  sitting  up  for  him.  Mossa 
Cutter  said  to  him, — 

"  You  have  the  sideboard  -  keys,  — 
bring  me  that  decanter  of  brandy." 

The  boy  replied,  — ■ 

"  Oh,  don't,  dear  Mossa  !  you  surely 
kill  you'self!" 

Upon  this,  his  master,  damning  him 
for  a  "  saucy,  disobedient  nigger,"  drew 
his  bowie-knife  and  inflicted  on  him  a 
frightful  wound  across  the  abdomen, 
from  which  he  died  next  day.  A  Jack- 
*  sonville  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
accidental  death. 

That  might  have  been  another  good 
occasion  to  hand  Sol  a  musket ! 

Not  having  any,  he  remained  in  the 
proud  and  notorious  position  of"  Mossa 


In  a  certain  part  of  Florida  (obvious 
reasons  will  show  themselves  for  leav- 
ing it  indefinite)  I  enjoyed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  two  Southern  gentlemen,  —  gen- 
tlemen, however,  of  widely  different 
kinds.  One  was  a  general,  a  lawyer,  a 
rake,  a  drunkard,  and  white  ;  the  other 
was  a  bod3--servant,  a  menial,  an  edu- 
cated man,  a  fine  man-of-business,  a  Sir 
Roger  in  his  manners,  and  black.     The 


two  had  been  brought  up  together,  the 
black  having  been  given  to  the  white 
gentleman  during  the  latter's  second 
year.  "They  had  played  marbles  in 
the  same  hole,"  the  General  said.  I 
know  that  Jim  Avas  unceasing  in  his  at- 
tentions to  his  master,  and  that  his  mas- 
ter could  not  have  lived  without  them. 
A  sort  of  attachment  of  fidelity  certain- 
ly did  exist  on  Jim's  side ;  and  the  most 
selfish  man  must  feel  an  attachment  of 
need  for  the  servant  who  could  manage 
his  bank-account  and  superintend  his 
entire  interests  much  more  successfully 
than  himself, — who  could  tend  him  with- 
out complaint  through  a  week's  sleep- 
lessness, when  he  had  the  horrors, — who 
was  in  fact,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
his  own  only  responsible  manifestation 
to  the  world. 

Jim's  \\Ai&  was  dead,  but  had  left  him 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  When  1  first 
saw  him,  none  of  them  had  been  sold 
from  him.  The  boys  were  respectively 
eighteen  and  twenty  years  old.  Their 
sister  had  just  turned  sixteen,  and  was 
a  nice-looking,  modest,  mulatto  girl, 
whom  her  father  idolized  because  she 
was  looking  more  and  more  ever}-  day 
"like  de  oder  Sally  dat  's  gone,  Mossa." 

A  week  after  he  said  that  to  me,  Sally 
on  earth  might  well  have  prayed  to  Sally 
in  heaven  to  take  her,  for  she  was  sold 
away  into  the  horrors  of  concubinage  to 
one  of  the  wickedest  men  on  the  river. 

To  describe  the  result  of  this  act  up- 
on Jim  is  beyond  my  power,  if  indeed 
my  heart  would  allow  me  to  repeat 
such  sorrow.  Itwas  not  violent,  —  but, 
O  South,  South,  lying  on  a  volcano,  if 
all  )'Our  negroes  had  been  violent,  how 
much  better  for  you  ! 

Jim,  I  hear  they  intend  to  give  you 
a  rifle  ! 

Well,  as  to  that,  I  remember  Jim  had 
heard  of  such  things. 

Boarding  at  the  same  hotel  with  the 
General,  I  sat  also  at  the  same  table^ 
W^hen  he  was  v,'ell  enough  to  come 
down  to  his  meals,  he  occupied  the  third 
chair  below  me  on  the  opposite  side. 

One  night,  when  ah  the  boarders  but 
ourselves  had  left  the  tea-room,  the  Gen- 
eral, being  confidentially  sober,  (1  say 
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soba;  for  when  he  reached  the  confi- 
dential he  was  on  the  rising  scale,)  be- 
gan talking  politics  with  me. 

"  I  see  in  the  '  Mercury,'  "  said  the 
General,  "  that  some  of  your  Northern 
scum  are  making  preparations  for  an- 
other John  Brown  raid  into  Virginia." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  fancy  not.  That  's  sensa- 
tion." 

"  Well,  now,  you  just  look  h'y'ere  ! 
If  they  do  come,  d'  ye  know  what  /  'm 
gwine  to  do  !  If  I  'm  too  feeble  to  walk 
or  ride  a  boss,  I  '11  crawl  on  my  knees 
to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  " 

"What,  with  those  new  Northern- 
made  pantaloons  on .'' " 

"  D'  interrupt  me.  Sir.  I  '11  crawl  on 
my  knees  to  the  bank  of  the  Potomac 
and  defend  Old  Virginny  to  the  last 
gasp.  She  's  my  sister.  Sir  !  So  '11  all 
the  negroes  fight  for  her.  Talk  about 
our  not  trusting  'em  !  Here  's  Jim. 
He  's  got  all  the  money  I  have  in  the 
world  ;  takes  care  of  me  when  I  'm  sick ; 
comes  after  me  to  the  Gem  when  I  'm  — 
a  little  not  myself,  you  know ;  sees  me 
home  ;  puts  me  to  bed,  and  never  leaves 
me.  Faithful  as  a  homid,  by  Heavens  ! 
Why,  I  'd  trust  him  with  my  life  in  a 

minute,   Sir  !      Yes,   Sir,    and Oh, 

yes  !  we  '11  just  arm  our  niggers,  and  put 
'em  in  the  front  ranks  to  make  'em  shoot 
their  brothers.  Sir  !  " 

I  said,  "Ah  ?  "  and  the  General  went 
out  to  take  a  drink,  leaving  Jim  and  my- 
self alone  together  at  the  table. 

The  remaining  five  minutes,  before 
I  finished  my  tea,  Jim  seemed  very  rest- 
less. Just  as  I  rose  to  go,  he  said  to 
me, — 

"  Mossa,  could  you  hab  de  great  kin'- 
ness  to  come  out  to  de  quarters  to  see 
Peter?"  (his  eldest  boy,)  —  "he  done 
catch  bery  bad  col',  Sah." 

I  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  the 
servants  in  that  hotel.  In  every  distress 
they  called  on  me.  I  told  Jim  that  I 
would  gladly  accompany  him.  When 
we  got  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  main  houses,  Jim  stopped  under  an 
immense  magnolia,  and,  drawing  me  in- 
to its  shade,  said,  after  a  sweeping  glance 
in  all  directions,  — 

"  Oh,  Mossa !  is  dat  true,  dat  dem 


dere  Abolitionists  is  a-comin'  down  here 
to  save  us,  —  to  redeem  us,  Mossa  ?  Is 
dey  a-comin'  to  take  pity  on  us,  Mossa, 
an'  take  dis  people  out  of  hell  ?  Oh,  is 
dey,  is  dey,  Mossa  ? " 

I  told  Jim  that  they  were  very  weak 
and  few  in  number  just  now  ;  but  that 
in  a  few  years  there  would  be  nobody 
but  them  at  the  North,  and  then  they  'd 
come  down  a  hundred  thousand  strong. 
(I  said  07ie  hundred  thousand,  the  mod- 
ern army  not  yet  having  been  dreamed 
of)    I  told  him  to  bide  the  Lord's  time. 

He  cast  a  fainting  glance  over  to  that 
window  in  the  negro  quarters,  dark  now, 
where  his  little  Sally  used  to  ply  her 
skilful  needle.  Then  he  tossed  his 
hands  wildly  into  the  air,  and  cried 
out, — 

'■'  Lord^s  time  !  Oh,  is  der  any  Lord  ? " 

I  clasped  him  by  the  hand  and  said,  — 

'■^  Yes,  my  poor,  broken-hearted  — 
brother  f'' 

That  word  fell  on  his  ear  for  the  first 
time  from  a  white  man's  lips,  and  the 
stupefaction  of  it  was  a  countercheck  to 
his  grief 

He  became  perfectly  calm,  and  clasp- 
ed me  by  the  hands  gently,  like  a  child. 

"  Mossa,  you  mean  dat  ?  To  yne, 
Mossa  ?  Dear  Mossa,  den  I  will  try 
for  to  bide  de  Lord's  time  !  But," 
(here  his  face  grew  black  in  the  grow- 
ing moonhght,  with  a  deeper  blackness 
than  complexion,)  —  "but,  if  de  Mossas 
only  do  put  de  gims  into  our  ban's,  oh, 
dey  Ulfindotit  ivhich  side  we  HI  tur7i  ''em 
on!'' 

Jim,  I  hope  you  have  arms  in  your, 
hands  long  ere  this,  and  have  done  good 
work  with  them  !  I  hope  Sol  has  also. 
Either  of  you  has  enough  of  the  vis  ab 
intra  to  make  a  good  soldier.  As  you 
won't  know  what  that  means,  Jim  and 
Sol,  I  '11  tell  you,  — it  's  a  broken  heart. 

But  whether  Sol  and  Jim  have  arms 
in  their  hands  or  not,  by  all  means  arm 
the  rest. 

Wanted,  two  hundred  thousand  Brit- 
ish muskets  to  arm  as  many  likely  nig- 
gers, —  all  warranted  equal  to  samples, 
Sol  and  Jim, — same  make,  same  tem- 
per. Blockade-runners  had  better  ap- 
ply immediately. 
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THE   GREAT    LAKES:  Z/ 


THEIR   OUTLEJS 

FOUR  years  ago  there  appeared  in 
this  magazine  two  articles  upon 
the  Great  Lakes  and  their  Harbors.* 
In  these  papers  the  commercial  impor- 
tance of  the  Lakes  was  set  forth,  and 
it  was  shown  that  their  commerce  was 
at  that  time  nearly  equal  in  amount  to 
the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  country. 
Within  those  four  years  the  relative 
value  of  these  two  branches  of  com- 
merce has  greatly  changed.  The  for- 
eign trade,  under  the  efforts  of  open 
foes  and  secret  enemies,  has  fallen  oif 
very  largely.  A  committee  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade,  vet  an  appeal  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  protec- 
tion against  British  pirates,  made  the 
statement,  that  the  imports  into  that 
port  during  the  first  quarter  of  i860,  in 
American  vessels,  were  $  62,598,326,  — 
in  foreign  vessels,  $30,918,051;  and 
that  in  1863,  during  the  same  period, 
the  imports  in  American  vessels  were 
%  23,403,830,  —  in  foreign  vessels,  $  65,- 
889,853  ;  —  in  other  words,  that  in  three 
years  of  war,  our  navigation  on  the 
ocean  had  declined  more  than  one  half, 
and  that  of  foreign  nations  had  increas- 
ed in  nearly  the  same  proportion. 

The  two  great  branches  of  internal 
trade  before  the  war  consisted  of  the 
trade  of  the  Lakes  and  the  canals  lead- 
ing from  them  to  the  seaboard,  and  the 
trade  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  latter  branch  being  inter- 
rupted or  destroyed  by  the  Rebellion, 
it  follows  that  at  the  present  time  the 
principal  commerce  left  to  the  Atlantic 
cities  is  that  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
States  about  them,  usually  known  as 
the  Northwest. 

This  commerce  amounts  at  present 
to  at  least  twelve  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  and  increases  so  rap- 
idly that  all  estimates  of  its  prospective 
value  have  hitherto  fallen  far  short  of 

*  See  Nos.  for  February  and  March,  1861,  —Vol. 
VII.  pp.  226,  313. 


AND   DEFENCES. 

the  truth.  It  employs  about  two  thou- 
sand vessels  and  twenty  thousand  sail- 
ors, besides  four  great  lines  of  railroad. 
It  sends  to  the  seaboard  one  hundred 
million  bushels  of  grain,  two  million 
hogs,  and  half  a  million  of  cattle,  com- 
posing the  principal  part  of  the  food 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  (it  being  well 
known  that  the  wheat  crop  of  New  York 
would  hardly  feed  her  people  for  one 
third  of  the  year,  and  that  that  of  New 
England  is  sufficient  for  only  about 
three  weeks'  consumption,)  and  afford- 
ing a  large  surplus  for  exportation. 

In  a  memorial  of  the  Hon.  S.  B.  Rug- 
gles  of  New  York  to  President  Lin- 
coln, on  the  enlargement  of  the  New 
York  canals,  he  says,  —  "The  cereal 
wealth  yearly  floated  on  these  waters 
now  exceeds  one  hundred  million  bush- 
els. It  is  difficult  to  present  a  distinct 
idea  of  a  quantity  so  enormous.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  portion  of  it 
(about  two  thirds)  moving  to  market  on 
the  Erie  and  Oswego  Canals  requires  a 
line  of  boats  more  than  forty  miles  long 
to  carry  it."  On  the  Lakes  it  requires  a 
fleet  of  five  thousand  vessels  carrying 
twenty  thousand  bushels  each.  If  load- 
ed in  railroad-cars  of  the  usual  capaci- 
ty, it  would  take  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  of  them,  or  a  train  more  than 
one  thousand  miles  in  length.  The  four 
great  lines  from  the  Lakes  to  the  sea- 
board would  each  have  to  run  four  hun- 
dred cars  a  day  for  half  the  year  to  car- 
ry this  grain  to  market.  Speaking  of 
the  grain  -  trade,  Mr.  Ruggles  says,  — 
"  Its  existence  is  a  new  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  In  quantity,  it  already 
much  exceeds  the  whole  export  of  ce- 
reals from  the  Russian  Empire,  the 
great  compeer  of  the  United  States, 
whose  total  export  of  cereals  was  in 
1857  but  forty -nine  milhon  bushels, 
being  less  than  half  the  amount  carried' 
in  1 86 1  upon  the  American  Lakes.  It 
was  the  constant  aim  of  ancient  RomCj 
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even  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  to  pro- 
vision the  capital  and  the  adjacent  prov- 
inces from  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
empire.  The  yearly  crop  contributed 
by  Egypt  was  fifteen  million  bushels. 
Under  the  prudent  administration  of 
the  Emperor  Severus,  a  large  store  of 
corn  was  accumulated  and  kept  on  hand, 
sufficient  to  guard  the  empire  from  fam- 
ine for  seven  years.  The  total  amount 
thus  provided  was  but  one  hundred  and 
ninet}"  million  bushels.  The  product  of 
i860  in  the  five  Lake  States  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin, was  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
million  bushels." 

Another  branch  of  the  Lake  trade, 
which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  which 
promises  to  reach  vast  proportions  in  a 
few  years,  is  the  iron  and  copper  trade  of 
Lake  Superior.  In  1864  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  thousand  tons  of 
iron  ore  and  seventeen  thousand  tons  of 
copper  ore  and  metal  were  shipped  from 
that  lake,  —  enough  to  load  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  vessels  of  tvyo  hun- 
dred tons  burden.  This  trade  has  whol- 
ly grown  up  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Let  the  Erie  and  Oswego  Canals  be 
again  enlarged,  as  advocated  so  ably 
by  Mr.  Ruggles,  let  the  railroad  lines 
be  equipped  with  double  tracks,  and 
this  trade  of  the  Lake  country  will  still 
follow  them  up  and  outstrip  their  efforts. 
The  man  is  now  living  in  Chicago,  hard- 
ly past  middle  age,  who,  less  than  thir- 
ty years  ago,  shipped  the  first  invoice 
of  grain  from  that  city  which  now  ships 
fifty  millions  ;  and  should  he  live  to  the 
common  age  of  mankind,  he  will  prob- 
ably see  the  shipment  of  a  hundred 
millions  from  that  port  alone. 

The  population  of  Illinois  has  doub- 
led in  each  of  the  last  two  decades,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  next.  That 
would  give  it  in  1870  about  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  people,  most  of  them 
farmers  and  producers,  and  farmers 
who,  by  help  of  their  fertile  soil,  the 
ease  of  its  cultivation,  and  the  general 
use  of  agricultural  machinery,  are  able 
to  produce  a  very  large  amount  of  grain 
Gi'  meat  to  the  working-  hand. 


These  fleets  of  sail- vessels  and  steam- 
ers, and  these  railroad-trains  which  go 
Eastward  thus  loaded  with  grain  and 
provisions,  return  West  with  freight 
more  various,  though  as  valuable.  The 
teas,  silks,  and  spices  of  India,  the  cof- 
fee of  Brazil,  the  sugar  and  cigars  of 
Cuba,  the  wines  and  rich  fabrics  of 
France,  the  varied  manufactures  of 
England,  and  the  products  of  the  New 
England  workshops  and  factories,  all 
find  a  market  in  the  Northwest. 

What,  then,  is  the  proper  and  suffi- 
cient outlet  of  this  commerce  ?  The 
Canadians,  although  their  share  of  it  is 
only  one  quarter  as  large  as  our  own, 
have  shown  us  the  way.  They  have  con- 
structed canals  connecting  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  and  others  around  the  rap- 
ids of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Let  us  do  the 
same  on  the  American  side,  so  that  ves- 
sels may  load  in  Chicago  or  Milwaukee, 
and  deliver  their  cargoes  in  New  York, 
Boston,  or  Liverpool,  without  breaking 
bulk.  To  Europe  this  is  the  shorter 
route,  as  the  figures  will  show :  — 

Distance  from  Chicago  to  New  York 

by  lakes,  canal,  and  river  .  .  1,500  miles. 
Distance  from  New  York  to  Liverpool     2,980     " 

4,480     " 
Distance  from  Chicago  to  Montreal  by 

Welland  Canal  ....  1,348  miles. 
Distance  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool     2,740     " 

4,oS8     " 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  is  the  natu- 
ral outlet  of  the  Lakes,  and,  if  rendered 
accessible  to  us  by  canals,  must  be  the 
cheapest  outlet.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  few  years  ago  corn  was  worth  on  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  only  ten  cents  per 
bushel,  when  the  same  article  was  sell- 
ing in  New  York  at  seventy  cents,  six 
sevenths  of  the  price  being  consumed  in 
transportation.  The  consequence  was, 
that  many  farmers  found  it  more  for 
their  interest  to  use  their  surplus  corn 
for  fuel  than  to  sell  it  for  ten  cents. 
The  great  disturbance  in  values  caused 
by  the  war,  and  the  vast  demand  for 
grain  and  forage  for  the  army,  have  re- 
duced this  disproportion  in  prices  very 
much  for  the  time,  but  it  may  be  looked 
for  again  on  the  return  of  peace. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the 
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most  important  questions  to  be  settled 
in  this  country  is  how  to  cheapen  food. 
If,  by  the  construction  of  these  canals  to 
give  access  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  grain 
can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  ten  cents 
a  bushel  cheaper  than  it  now  is  done, 
the  saving  on  the  present  shipments  of 
breadstuffs  from  the  Lakes  would  be  ten 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  saving  in  freight 
would  be  much  greater  than  this,  if  the 
canals  were  built  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  admit  the  largest  class  of  Lake  ves- 
sels. This  direct  trade  between  the  Up- 
per Lakes  and  Europe  was  commenced 
a  few  years  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebelhon,  and  was  beginning  to  as- 
sume important  proportions,  when  the 
war  put  a  stop  to  it,  as  it  has  to  so 
much  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

While  the  present  article  was  in  prep- 
aration, the  bill  for  the  construction  of 
these  canals  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  also  one  for  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal, 
concerning  which  the  report  of  the  Hon. 
Isaac  N.  Arnold  of  Illinois,  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  House  on  the 
defence  of  lakes  and  rivers,  thus  re- 
marks :  — "  The  realization  of  the  grand 
idea  of  a  ship-canal  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  Mississippi,  for  military  and 
commercial  purposes,  is  the  great  work 
of  the  age.  In  effect,  commercially,  it 
turns  the  Mississippi  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  makes  an  outlet  for  the  Great 
Lakes  at  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  New  York.  It  brings  to- 
gether the  two  great  systems  of  water 
communication  of  our  country,  —  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  canals  connecting  the  Lakes  with 
the  ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri,  with  all  their  tribu- 
taries, on  the  west  and  south.  This 
communication,  so  vast,  can  be  effected 
at  small  expense,  and  with  no  long  de- 
lay. It  is  but  carrying  out  the  plan  of 
Nature.  A  great  river,  rivalling  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  volume,  at  no  distant  day 
was  discharged  from  Lake  Michigan,  by 
the  Illinois,  into  the  Mississippi.  Its 
banks,  its  currents,  its  islands,  and  de- 
posits can  still  be  easily  traced,  and  it 


only  needs  a  deepening  of  the  present 
channel  for  a  few  miles,  to  reopen  a 
magnificent  river  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  Mississippi." 

It  is  a  very  important  point,  in  consid- 
ering this  question  of  the  enlargement 
of  existing  canals  and  the  construction 
of  new  ones,  that  they  have,  under  the 
new  conditions  of  naval  warfare,  come 
to  be  an  important  element  in  the  har- 
bor defences  of  the  Lakes.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  Captain  Ericsson  him- 
self, whose  Monitor  vessels  have  already 
done  so  much  for  the  country,  as  to  this 
availability.  He  writes,  —  "  An  impreg- 
nable war-vessel,  twenty-five  feet  wide 
and  two  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  shot- 
proof  turret,  carrying  a  gun  of  fifteen 
inch  calibre,  with  a  ball  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  and  capable  of 
destroying  any  hostile  vessel  that  can 
be  put  on  the  Lakes,  will  draw,  without 
ammunition,  coal,  or  stores,  but  six  feet 
and  six  inches  water,  and  consequent- 
ly will  need  only  a  canal  wide  and  deep 
enough  to  float  a  vessel  of  those  dimen- 
sions, with  locks  of  sufificient  size  to 
pass  it." 

Great  Britain  has  already  secured  to 
herself  the  means  of  access  to  the  Lakes 
by  her  system  of  Canadian  canals,  and 
the  Military  Committee  of  the  House 
express  the  opinion,  that,  in  case  of  a 
war  with  that  power,  "  a  small  fleet  of 
light-draught,  heavily  armed,  iron-clad 
gunboats,  could,  in  one  short  month, 
in  despite  of  any  opposition  that  could 
be  made  by  extemporized  batteries,  pass 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  shell  every 
city  and  village  from  Ogdensburg  to 
Chicago.  At  one  blow  it  could  sweep 
our  commerce  from  that  entire  chain 
of  lakes.  Such  a  fleet  would  have  it 
in  its  power  to  inflict  a  loss  to  be  reck- 
oned only  by  hundreds  of  miUions,  so 
vast  is  the  wealth  thus  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  a  maritime  enemy." 
W^e  were  saved  from  such  a  blow,  a  few 
months  ago,  only  by  the  failure  of  the 
Rebel  agents  in  Canada  to  procure,  ei- 
ther by  purchase  or  piracy,  a  swift  arm- 
ed steamer. 

Ever  since  the  War  of  1812,  England 
has  been  preparing,  in  the  event  of  an- 
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other  war,  to  strike  at  this,  our  vital 
point.  In  1 8 14  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton declared  "  that  a  naval  superiority 
on  the  Lakes  is  a  si7ie  qua  non  of  suc- 
cess in  war  on  the  frontier  of  Canada." 
Years  before,  William  Hall,  Governor 
of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  made 
the  same  declaration  to  our  Govern- 
ment, and  the  capture  of  Detroit  by  the 
British  in  181 2  was  due  to  their  failure 
to  respond  to  his  appeal  for  a  naval 
force.  In  18 17  the  Lakes  were  put  on 
a  peace  establishment  of  one  gun  on 
each  side,  which  was  a  good  bargain 
for  England,  she  having  at  that  time 
larger  interests  on  the  Lakes  than  the 
United  States.  Now  ours  exceed  hers 
in  the  ratio  of  four  to  one. 

What  said  the  London  "  Times  "  in 
January,  1862,  in  reference  to  the  Trent 
excitement?  "As  soon  as  the  St.  Law- 
rence opens  again  there  will  be  an  end 
of  our  difficulty.  We  can  then  pour  into 
the  Lakes  such  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  and 
other  craft,  as  will  give  us  the  complete 
and  immediate  command  of  those  wa- 
ters. Directly  the  navigation  is  clear, 
we  can  send  up  vessel  after  vessel  with- 
out any  restriction,  except  such  as  are 
imposed  by  the  size  of  the  canals.  The 
Americans  would  have  no  such  resource. 
They  would  have  no  access  to  the  Lakes 
from  the  sea,  and  it  is  impossible  that 
they  could  construct  vessels  of  any  con- 
siderable power  in  the  interval  that 
would  elapse  before  the  ice  broke  up. 
With  the  opening  of  spring  the  Lakes 
would  be  ours." 

This  is  just  what  the  English  did  in 
the  War  of  1 8 1 2.  They  secured  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lakes  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  kept  it  and  that  of  all  the 
adjacent  country,  till  Perry  built  a  fleet 
on  Lake  Erie,  with  which  he  wrested 
their  supremacy  from  them  by  hard  fight- 
ing. Let  us  not  be  caught  in  that  way 
a  second  time. 

There  is  a  party  in  the  country  op- 
posed to  the  enlargement  of  these  ca- 
nals. It  is  represented  in  Congress  by 
able  men.  Their  principal  arguments 
are  the  following :  First,  that  there  is 
no  military  necessity  for  the  enlarge- 
ment ;  that  materials  for  building  gun- 


boats can  be  accumulated  at  various 
points  on  the  Lakes,  to  be  used  in  the 
event  of  war.  Secondly,  that  by  send- 
ing a  strong  force  to  destroy  the  Cana- 
dian canals,  the  enemy's  gunboats  can 
be  prevented  from  entering  the  Lakes. 
A  third  argument  is,  that  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  contend  with  England,  the 
greatest  naval  power  in  the  world  ;  that 
we  shall  never  have  vessels  enough  to 
afford  a  fleet  on  the  coast  and  one  on 
the  Lakes  ;  that  England  would  never 
allow  us  to  equal  her  in  that  respect, 
and  that  it  would  be  changing  the  entire 
policy  of  the  nation  to  attempt  it.  A 
fourth  argument  which  we  have  seen 
gravely  stated  against  the  canal  enlarge- 
ments is,  that  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  the  place  to  defend  the  Lakes, 
and  that,  if  that  hole  were  stopped,  the 
rats  could  not  enter. 

In  reply  to  the  first  of  these  argu- 
ments, the  above  quotation  from  the 
London  "  Times  "  shows  that  the  British 
Government  well  know  the  importance 
of  striking  the  first  blow,  and  that  long 
before  our  gunboats  could  be  launched 
that  blow  would  have  been  delivered. 

As  to  the  second,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  Canadian  canals  would  be  defended 
with  all  the  power  and  skill  of  England ; 
and  we  know,  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  four  years,  the  diiference  between 
offensive  and  defensive  warfare,  both 
sides  being  equally  matched  in  fighting 
qualities. 

The  third  argument  is  the  same  used 
by  Jefferson  and  his  party  before  the 
War  of  1 81 2.  He  thought  that  to  build 
war  vessels  was  only  to  build  them  for 
the  British,  as  they  would  be  sure  to 
take  them.  As  to  changing  the  poUcy 
of  the  nation,  by  increasing  our  navy,  let 
us  hope  that  it  is  already  changed,  and 
forever.  Its  policy  has  heretofore  been 
a  Southern  policy,  a  slave-holders'  pol- 
icy ;  it  has  discouraged  the  navy,  and 
kept  it  down  to  the  smallest  possible 
dimensions,  because  a  navy  is  essential- 
ly a  Northern  institution.  You  cannot 
man  a  navy  with  slaves  or  mean  whites  ; 
it  must  have  a  commercial  marine  be- 
hind it,  and  that  the  South  never  had. 
Our  navy  ought  never  again  to  be  infe- 
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rior  in  fighting  strength  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. In  that  way  we  shall  always  avoid 
war. 

As  to  the  plan  of  defending  the  Lakes 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  we 
would  ask  this  question  :  If  the  blockade 
of  Wilmington  was  a  task  beyond  the 
power  of  our  navy,  how  would  it  be  able 
to  blockade  an  estuary  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  miles  in  width  ? 

With  these  enlarged  canals,  by  which 
gunboats  and  monitors  could  be  moved 
from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Lakes,  and  vice  versa,  and  by  the 
system  of  shore  defences  recommend- 
ed some  years  ago  by  General  Totten, 
namely,  strong  fortifications  at  Macki- 
naw, perfectly  commanding  those  straits, 
and  serving  as  a  refuge  to  war  steamers, 
works  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Huron, 
at  Detroit,  and  at  the  entrance  of  Niag- 
ara River,  these  waters  will  be  protected 
from  all  foreign  enemies.  Lake  Ontario 
will  also  need  a  system  of  works  to  pro- 
tect our  important  canals  and  railroads, 
which  in  many  places  approach  so  near 
the  shore  as  to  be  in  danger  from  an 
enterprising  enemy.  It  is  recommend- 
ed by  the  Military  Committee,  that  a  na- 
val depot  should  be  established  at  Erie, 
as  the  most  safe  and  suitable  harbor  on 
the  lake  of  that  name. 

If,  as  is  probable,  a  naval  station  and 
depot  should  be  thought  necessary  on 
the  Upper  Lakes,  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
has  strong  claims  to  be  chosen  for  its 
site.  There  is  the  best  and  safest  har- 
bor on  Lake  Michigan,  so  situated  as 
to  be  easily  defended,  in  the  midst  of  a 
heavily  timbered  country,  accessible  to 
the  iron*  and  copper  of  Lake  Superior 
and  the  coal  of  Illinois.  Milwaukee  en- 
joys one  of  the  cheapest  markets  for 


food,  together  with  a  very  healthy  cli- 
mate. Finally,  she  is  connected  by  rail 
with  the  great  Western  centres  of  pop- 
ulation, so  that  all  the  necessary  troops 
for  her  defence  could  be  gathered  about 
her  at  twenty-four  hours'  notice. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  remark,  that 
as  yet  the  Northwest  has  had  little  as- 
sistance from  the  General  Government. 
Large  sums  of  money  have  annually 
been  laid  out  in  the  defences  of  the 
seaboard,  both  North  and  South,  while 
this  immense  Lake  region  has  had  the 
annual  appropriation  of  one  eighteen 
pounder  !  Every  small  river  and  petty 
inlet  on  the  Southern  coast,  whence  a 
bale  of  cotton  or  a  barrel  of  turpentine 
could  be  shipped,  has  had  its  fort ;  while 
the  important  post  of  Mackinaw,  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  Lakes,  is  garrisoned  by 
an  invalid  sergeant,  who  sits  solitary  on 
its  ruinous  walls. 

The  result  at  which  we  arrive  is,  that 
these  canal  enlargements  would  at  once 
be  valuable,  both  as  commercial  and 
military  works.  They  have  a  national 
importance,  in  that  they  will  assist  in 
feeding  and  defending  the  nation.  The 
States  interested  in  them  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  ten  millions,  they  have  sev- 
enty-one representatives  in  Congress, 
and  they  have  furnished  fully  one  half 
the  fighting-men  who  have  gone  to  de- 
fend our  flag  and  protect  our  nationality 
in  the  field.  How  that  work  has  been 
done,  let  the  victorious  campaigns  of 
Grant  and  Sherman  attest.  Those  great 
leaders  are  Western  men,  and  their  in- 
vincible columns,  who,  from  Belmont  to 
Savannah,  have,  like  Cromwell's  Iron- 
sides, "  never  met  an  enemy  whom  they 
have  not  broken  in  pieces,"  are  men  of 
Western  birth  or  training. 
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TO    CAROLINA    CORONADO. 

A  LILY  anchored  by  the  Spanish  main, 
Swaying  and  shining  in  the  surge  of  youth, 
Yet  holding  in  thy  breast  the  gold  of  truth,  — 

Such  didst  thou  seem  above  the  waves  of  pain, 
And  through  the  stormy  turbulence  of  war. 
Until  we  heard  thy  patriot  voice  afar ! 

Now,  Sister,  with  the  burning  heart  of  Spain, 
We  speak  to  thee  from  this  New  England  strand. 
And  grasp  and  hold  thee  with  a  firm  right  hand ! 

For  thou  hast  touched  our  people  with  thy  word,  — 
Only  a  gentle  woman's  word,  but  one 
With  the  great  work  our  Nation  has  begun. 

By  Liberty  thy  earnest  soul  was  stirred. 
And  waked  and  urged  Estremadura's  men 
To  pour  the  heroic  wine  of  life  again. 

As  in  the  dawn  of  Summer  flits  a  bird 
From  his  low  nest  and  springs  into  the  air. 
Hurrying  a  double  concert  and  a  prayer,  — 

So  Libert}',  with  thy  sweet  voice  allied. 
Walks  in  thy  footsteps,  with  her  laurel  strows 
Thy  footway,  with  thy  trustful  spirit  glows. 

Esteem  her  friendship  with  unwavering  pride  ! 

Teach  thou  thy  children  what  the  years  have  brought, 

Wisdom  and  love  superior  to  thy  thought ! 

Once  thou  hast  said,  "  All  men  may  win  her  side. 

But  women  never  !  "     Sister,  do  not  fear, 

Recall  thy  words,  since  Love  has  made  truth  clear.     » 

For  Love  is  master,  and  we  know  no  other. 
Save  self-compelling  service  to  the  right, 
Which  is  but  Love  in  the  seraphic  sight. 

Teach  this  thy  sons  and  to  each  man  thy  brother,  — 
A  secret  learned  in  silent  joys  of  home, 
A  secret  whence  the  lights  of  being  come. 

So  guided  by  this  lamp,  O  wife  and  mother. 
Turn  thine  eyes  hither  to  the  Western  shore. 
Where  red  streams  run  and  iron  thunders  roar  ! 
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nor  even  well  hide  itself.  There  was 
a  terseness  and  massiveness  in  his 
speech,  curiously  blended  with  subtilty 
and  fervor.  A  question  of  finance 
would  grow  pathetic  under  his  touch, 
and  he  could  create  a  soul  under  the 


ribs  of  statistics.  He  might  vie  with 
Lowell's  ideal  Jonathan  for  "  calculat- 
ing fanaticism  "  and  "  cast-iron  enthu- 
siasm." But,  after  all,  what  more  need 
be  said  than  the  epitaph  proposed  for 
his  grave  :  "  He  gave  the  people  bread''''  ? 
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MODERN   IMPROVEMENTS  AND   OUR  NATIONAL  DEBTJ« 


AT  the  commencement  of  the  Rebel- 
lion it  was  the  general  opinion  of 
statesmen  and  financiers  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  opinion  of  many  among 
ourselves,  that  our  resources  were  in- 
adequate to  a  long  continuance  of  the 
war,  and  that  it  must  soon  terminate 
under  pecuniary  exhaustion,  if  fi-om  no 
other  cause.  Our  experience  has  shown 
that  this  view  was  fallacious.  After 
having  sustained  for  several  years  the 
largest  army  known  to  modern  times, 
our  available  resources  seem  to  be  un- 
impaired. The  country  is,  indeed,  large- 
ly in  debt ;  but  its  powers  of  produc- 
tion are  so  great  that  it  can  undoubted- 
ly meet  all  future  demands  as  easily  as 
it  has  met  those  of  the  past. 

The  ability  or  inability  of  a  nation 
engaged  in  war  to  sustain  heavy  pub- 
lic expenses  is  to  be  measured  not  so 
much  by  its  nominal  debt  as  by  the 
relation  which  the  sum  o'i  \\s,  productioti 
bears  to  that  of  its  necessary  consump- 
tion. A  nation  heavily  in  debt  may 
continue  to  make  large  public  expendi- 
tures and  still  prosper  and  increase  in 
wealth,  if  its  powers  of  production  are 
correspondingly  large  also.  It  is  a  fact 
of  the  most  encouraging  kind,  that  the 
power  of  production  exhibited  by  the 
United  States  far  exceeds,  in  proportion 
to  their  population,  that  of  any  other 
nation  heretofore  involved  in  a  long  and 
costly  war.  The  case  which  most  near- 
ly approaches  ours,  in  this  regard,  is 
that  of  England,  during  her  war  with 
Napoleon,  from  1803  to  181 5.  But 
since  the  termination  of  that  long  con- 


test,  the  progress  of  discovery,  miprove- 
ments  in  the  machinery  and  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  more  effective 
implements  of  agriculture,  the  general 
introduction  of  railways,*  and  other 
time-  and  labor-saving  agencies,  togeth- 
er with  the  constantly  increasing  influ- 
ence of  the  applied  sciences,  have  so 
augmented  the  productive  power  of  hu- 
manity, that  the  experience  of  the  most 
advanced  nations  fifty  years  ago  fur- 
nishes no  adequate  criterion  of  what 
the  United  States  can  do  now. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise ratio  in  which  production  has  been 
increased  by  these  instrumentalities. 
It  is  unquestionably  very  large,  —  not 
less,  probably,  than  threefold.  That  is 
to  say,  a  given  population,  including  all 
ages  and  conditions,  can  produce  the 
articles  necessary  for  its  subsistence, 
such  as  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  to 
an  extent  three  times  as  great,  with 
these  agencies,  as  it  could  produce  with- 
out them.  Hence  it  appears,  that,  if  the 
people  of  the  loyal  States  could  return 
to  the  standard  of  living  that  prevailed 

*  Some  estimate  of  the  influence  of  railways  alone 
may  be  formed  by  reference  to  the  following  state- 
ment, which  occurs  in  an  address  of  Robert  Stephen- 
son before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in 
1S56:  — 

' '  The  result,  then,  is,  that,  upon  the  existing  traf- 
fic of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  railways 
are  affecting  a  direct  saving  to  the  people  of  not  less 
than  forty  million  pounds  per  annum  ;  and  that  sum 
exceeds  by  about  fifty  per  cent  the  entire  interest 
of  our  national  debt.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that 
the  railway  system  neutralizes  to  the  people  the  bad 
effects  of  the  debt  with  which  the  state  is  incumber- 
ed. It  places  us  in  as  good  position  as  if  the  debt 
did  not  exist" 
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fifty  years  ago,  the  amount  of  their  pro- 
duction would  be  sufficient  to  subsist 
not  only  themselves,  but  twice  as  many 
more  in  addition.  To  accomplish  this, 
they  would  have,  indeed,  to  devote  them- 
selves more  to  the  production  of  articles 
of  prime  necessity  and  less  to  those  of 
mere  ornament  and  luxury.  That  they 
have  the  productive  energy  necessary 
to  such  a  result  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

This  encouraging  view  of  our  condi- 
tion is  fully  sustained  by  official  state- 
ments, which  show  that  the  industrial 
products  of  the  country  increase  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  population.  In 
1850  the  aggregate  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture,  mining,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  the 
United  States,  was  $2,345,000,000.  In 
i860  the  aggregate  was  $3,756,000,000. 
This  is  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  six- 
ty per  cent,  whereas  the  increase  of 
population  during  that  decade  was  only 
thirty-five  and  a  half  per  cent.  Thus 
we  see  that  during  the  ten  years  ending 
with  i860  —  the  date  of  the  last  census 
—  the  products  of  the  industry  of  the 
country  increased  almost  twice  as  fast 
as  the  population  increased.  If  to  this 
we  add  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
value  of  taxable  property  increased  dur- 
ing the  same  period  a  hundred  and 
twenty-six  per  cent,  we  have  striking 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  vast  and  rap- 
idly increasing  productive  power,  —  a 
power  largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
those  improvements  which  have  been 
alluded  to. 

One  obvious  effect  of  war  is  to  trans- 
fer a  portion  of  labor  from  the  sphere 
of  effective  ^r<7^«f//<?«  to  that  of  extraor- 
dinary cojisumption.  To  what  extent 
the  relations  of  production  and  con- 
sumption among  us  have  been  changed 
during  the  present  contest  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state.  That  consumption  has 
been  largely  increased  by  our  military 
operations  is  apparent  to  all.  It  is 
equally  apparent  that  production  also 
has  been  augmented,  though  not,  per- 
haps, to  the  same  extent.  The  extraor- 
dinary demand  for  various  commodi- 
ties for  war  purposes  has  brought  all 
the  producing  agencies  of  the  country 


into  a  high  state  of  activity  and  effi- 
ciency, giving  to  the  loyal  States  a  lar- 
ger aggregate  production  than  they  had 
before  the  war.  Of  mining  and  manu- 
factures this  is  unquestionably  true.  As 
regards  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  in  his  Report 
for  1863,  says, — "  Although  the  year  just 
closed  has  been  a  year  of  War  on  the 
part  of  the  Republic,  over  a  wider  field 
and  on  a  grander  scale  than  any  record- 
ed in  history,  yet,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, the  great  interests  of  agriculture 
have  not  materially  suffered  in  the  loy- 
al States.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  there 
have  been  over  a  million  of  men  employ- 
ed in  the  army  and  navy,  withdrawn 
chiefly  from  the  producing  classes,  and 
liberally  fed,  clothed,  and  paid  by  the 
Government,  yet  the  yield  of  most  of 
the  great  staples  of  agriculture  for  1863 
exceeds  that  of  1862.  .  .  .  This  won- 
derful fact  of  history  —  a  young  re- 
public candying  on  a  gigantic  war  on 
its  own  territory  and  coasts,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  only  feeding  itself  and 
foreign  nations,  but  furnishing  vast 
quantities  of  raw  materials  for  com- 
merce and  manufactures  —  proves  that 
we  are  essentially  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple ;  that  three  years  of  war  have  not 
as  yet  seriously  disturbed,  but  rather 
increased,  industrial  pursuits  ;  and  that 
the  withdrawal  of  agricultural  labor,  and 
the  loss  of  life  by  disease  and  battle, 
have  been  more  than  compensated  by 
machinery  and  maturing  growth  at 
home,  and  by  the  increased  influx  of 
immigration  from  abroad." 

In  illustration  of  the  character  of 
those  agencies  to  which  we  owe  the 
remarkable  and  gratifying  results  thus 
portrayed  by  the  Commissioner,  I  give 
the  following  official  statement  in  re- 
gard to  two  of  the  more  prominent 
modern  implements  of  agriculture.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  in  his  Census  Report  for 
i860,  informs  us  "that  a  threshing- 
machine  in  Ohio,  worked  by  three  men, 
with  some  assistance  from  the  farm 
hands,  did  the  work  of  seventy  flails, 
and  that  thirty  steam-threshers  only 
were  required  to  prepare  for  market 
the  wheat  crop  of  two  counties  in  Ohio, 
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which  would  have  required  the  labor 
of  forty  thousand  men."  As  it  took 
probably  less  than  two  hundred  men 
to  work  the  machines,  the  immense 
saving  in  human  labor  becomes  in- 
stantly apparent. 

Again,  in  his  last  Patent-Office  Re- 
port, Mr.  Holloway  states  "  that  from 
reliable  returns  in  his  possession  it  is 
shown  that  forty  thousand  reapers  were 
manufactured  and  sold  in  1863,  and  that 
it  is  estimated  by  the  manufacturers  that 
over  ninety  thousand  will  be  required 
to  meet  the  demand  for  1864";  and 
these  machines,  he  says,  will  save  the 
labor  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men. 

If  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  loyal 
States, notwithstanding  the  large  amount 
of  labor  that  has  been  withdrawn  from 
production  by  the  demands  of  the  war, 
is  actually  greater  than  ever  before,  and 
if,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  sum 
of  that  produce  is  three  times  as  great 
as  the  people  of  those  States,  using 
proper  economy,  would  necessarily  con- 
sume, surely  no  one  should  feel  any 
anxiety  in  regard  to  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  all  their  pecu- 
niary obligations. 

I  have  already  said  that  England,  in 
her  war  with  Napoleon,  furnishes  the 
best  criterion  in  history  for  judging  of 
our  own  financial  situation  ;  and  though 
the  two  cases  are  far  from  running  par- 
allel to  each  other,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  compare  them  in  some  of  their 
aspects. 

At  the  restoration  of  peace  in  18 15, 
the  national  debt  of  England  amounted 
in  Federal  currency  to  $4,305,000,000. 
It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  say  what  will 
be  the  ultimate  amount  of  our  national 
debt.  It  amounts  now  to  rather  more 
than  one  half  of  the  debt  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and,  at  its  present  ratio  of  increase, 
it  will  take  nearly  four  years  more  to 
make  our  debt  equal  to  hers. 

Now,  for  the  purposes  of  this  state- 
ment, let  us  assume  that  it  will  take 
four  years  more  to  finish  the  war  and 
to  adjust  and  settle  all  its  contingent 
claims,  and  that  at  the  close  of  that  pe- 
riod, say  in  1869,  we  shall  be  at  peace, 


with  a  restored  Union,  and  with  a  na- 
tional debt  as  large  as  that  of  England 
when  peace  returned  to  her  in  1815, — 
how  will  the  ability  of  this  country  to 
sustain  and  pay  its  debt  compare  with 
the  ability  of  England  to  do  the  same 
at  the  time  above  referred  to  ? 

The  simple  fact  that  England  was 
able  to  assume  so  vast  a  debt,  and  to 
sustain  the  burden  through  half  a  cen- 
tury, during  which  her  prosperity  has 
scarcely  known  abatement,  and  her 
wealth  has  been  constantly  and  largely 
increasing,  ought  to  satisfy  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  that  his  own  country  can 
at  least  do  as  well.  But  we  can  do- 
more  and  better  ;  for  a  comparison  of 
the  two  countries  in  the  matter  of  abil- 
ity shows  that  the  preponderance  is 
greatly  in  our  favor. 

At  the  respective  periods  of  compar- 
ison just  named,  to  wit,  181 5  and  1869, 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  was  less  than  one  half 
of  what  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  be,  and  its  amount  of  foreign 
trade  was  less  than  one  third.  In  181 5 
the  "  factory  system  "  was  in  its  infancy 
and  imperfectly  organized,  the  steam- 
engine  was  unperfected  and  in  compar- 
atively limited  use.  The  railway,  the 
steamboat,  the  telegraph,  the  reaper, 
the  thresher,  and  many  other  important 
improvements  and  discoveries  which 
tend  to  augment  the  productive  power 
of  nations,  have  all  come  since  that  day. 
So  far  as  relates  to  the  question  of  abil- 
ity to  sustain  heavy  financial  burdens, 
England,  in  181 5,  can  hardly  be  com- 
pared for  a  moment  with  a  country  like 
our  own,  possessing  as  it  does,  in  abun- 
dance and  perfection,  the  potent  agen- 
cies of  productive  and  distributing  pow- 
er just  referred  to. 

It  is  true  that  England  is  now  en- 
joying, to  a  large  extent,  the  benefit  of 
these  important  agencies  ;  but  she  had 
to  supply  the  capital  to  create  them,  af- 
ter she  had  assumed  the  maximum  of 
her  enormous  debt,  —  whereas  those 
agencies  were  all  in  active  operation 
among  us  before  any  part  of  our  na- 
tional debt  was  incurred.  I  hardly  need 
suggest  that  it  makes  a  vast  diff'erence 
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whether  a  nation  has  or  has  not  these 
material  advantages  at  the  time  when 
it  is  contracting  a  hea\y  debt,  and  that 
our  position  in  this  respect,  so  far  as 
the  question  of  ability  is  concerned, 
is  a  position  of  immeasurable  superi- 
ority. 

In  regard  to  the  papng  of  our  debt 
after  the  return  of  peace,  we  possess 
some  decided  advantages,  to  which  I 
will  verj-  briefly  allude.  Of  these  the 
most  obvious  are,  a  greater  ratio  in  the 
increase  of  population,  and  more  ex- 
tensive natural  resources.  During  the 
decade  which  ended  in  1861,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  increased  from  27,495,297  to 
29,049,540,  or  less  than  six  per  ce?it. 
In  the  ten  years  which  ended  in  i860, 
our  increase  of  population  was  from 
23,191,876  to  31,445,089,  or  thirty-five 
and  a  half  per  ce?it.  Thus  it  appears 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  for  which 
we  have  official  returns,  the  population 
of  the  United    States  increased  in  a 


ratio  sixfold  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  disparity  in 
our  favor  will  undoubtedly  increase 
from  year  to  year. 

The  home  territory  of  Great  Britain 
is  quite  inadequate  to  support  even  her 
present  population.  This  circumstance 
places  that  country  in  a  position  of  com- 
parative dependence.  While  she  must 
draw  from  other  countries  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  her  breadstuffs 
and  other  pro\-isions,  we  supply  not  only 
ourselves,  but  others  largely  also.  The 
money  which  England  pays  to  other  na- 
tions for  bread  alone  would  equal  in 
thirty  years  the  entire  amount  of  her 
national  debt 

We  need  but  a  resolute  and  united 
purpose  to  sustain  with  comparative 
ease  our  national  burdens,  whatever 
may  be  their  extent.  Those  who  doubt 
this  under-estimate  not  only  the  magni- 
tude of  our  national  resources,  but  the 
powerful  aid  which  modem  improve- 
ments lend  to  their  development 
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IXTOLERAXCE. 

u  A  ND  what  are  you  going  to  preach 
-tx  about  this  month,  Mr.  Crow- 
field  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  give  a  sermon  on  In- 
tolerance, Mrs.  Crowfield." 

"  Religious  intolerance  ?  " 

"  No,  —  domestic  and  family  and  edu- 
cational intolerance.  —  one  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins  on  which  I  am  preaching, 
—  one  of  'the  foxes.'" 

People  are  apt  to  talk  as  if  all  the 
intolerance  in  life  were  got  up  and  ex- 
pended in  the  religious  world ;  where- 
as religious  intolerance  is  only  a  small 


branch  of  the  radical,  strong,  all -per- 
vading intolerance  of  human  nature. 

Phvsicians  are  quite  as  intolerant  as 
theologians.  They  never  have  had  the 
power  of  burning  at  the  stake  for  med- 
ical opinions,  but  they  certainly  have 
shown  the  will.  Politicians  are  intoler- 
ant. Philosophers  are  intolerant,  espe- 
cially those  who  pique  themselves  on 
liberal  opinions.  Painters  and  sculp- 
tors are  intolerant  And  housekeepers 
are  intolerant,  \-irulently  denunciatory 
concerning  any  departures  from  their 
particular  domestic  creed. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Exact,  seated  at  her 
domestic  altar,  gives  homilies  on  the  de- 
generacy of  modem  housekeeping  equal 
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Then  said  one,  "  He  must  die  !  "     And  they  took  up  the  crj-, 
"  For  this  last  crime  of  his  he  must  die  I  he  must  die ! " 
But  the  slow  eldest-born  sauntered  sad  and  forlorn, 
For  his  heart  was  at  home  on  that  faur  hunting-mom. 

"I  remember,"  he  said,  "how  this  fine  cub  we  track 
Has  carried  me  many  a  time  on  his  back !  " 
And  he  called  to  his  brothers,  *'  Fight  gently !  be  kind ! " 
And  he  kept  the  dread  hound.  Retribution,  behind. 

The  dark  jaguar  on  a  bough  in  the  brake 
Crouched,  silent  and  wily,  and  lithe  as  a  snake: 
They  spied  not  their  game,  but,  as  onward  they  came, 
Through  the  dense  leafage  gleamed  two  red  eyebaUs  of  flame. 

Black-spotted,  and  mottled,  and  whiskered,  and  grim, 
White-belHed,  and  yellow,  he  lay  on  the  hmb. 
All  so  still  that  you  saw  but  just  one  tawny  paw 
Lightly  reach  through  the  leaves  and  as  softly  withdraw. 

Then  shrilled  his  fierce  cry,  as  the  riders  drew  nigh. 
And  he  shot  from  the  bough  hke  a  bolt  from  the  sk}': 
In  the  foremost  he  fastened  his  fangs  as  he  feU, 
While  aU  the  black  jungle  reechoed  his  yeU. 

Oh,  then  there  was  carnage  by  field  and  by  flood ! 
The  green  sod  was  crimsoned,  the  rivers  ran  blood, 
The  cornfields  were  trampled,  and  all  in  their  track 
The  beautiful  valley  lay  blasted  and  black. 

Now  tlie  din  of  the  conflict  swells  deadly  and  loud, 
And  the  dust  of  the  tumult  rolls  up  like  a  cloud : 
Then  afar  down  the  slope  of  the  Southland  recedes 
The  wild  rapid  clatter  of  galloping  steeds. 

With  wide  nostrils  smoking,  and  flanks  dripping  gore, 
The  black  stalhon  bore  his  bold  rider  before, 
'  As  onward  they  thundered  through  forest  and  glen, 
A-hunting  the  dark  jaguar  to  his  den. 

In  April,  sweet  April,  the  chase  was  begun ; 
It  was  April  again,  w'hen  the  hunting  was  done : 
The  snows  of  four  winters  and  four  summers  green 
Lay  red-streaked  and  trodden  and  blighted  between. 

Then  the  monster  stretched  all  his  grim  length  on  the  ground; 

His  hfe-blood  was  wasting  from  many  a  wound ; 

Ferocious  and  gory  and  snarling  he  lay. 

Amid  heaps  of  the  w^iitening  bones  of  his  prey. 

Then  up  spoke  the  slow  eldest  son,  and  he  said, 
"  All  he  needs  now  is  just  to  be  fostered  and  fed ! 
Give  over  the  strife  !     Brothers,  put  up  the  knife ! 
We  wiU  tame  him,  reclaim  him,  but  take  not  his  Hfe  ! " 
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But  the  Farmer  flung  back  the  false  words  in  his  face : 
"  He  is  none  of  my  race,  who  gives  counsel  so  base  ! 
Now  let  loose  the  hound  !"     And  the  hound  was  unbound, 
And  like  lightning  the  heart  of  the  traitor  he  found. 

"So  rapine  and  treason  forever  shall  cease!" 

And  they  wash  the  stained  fleece  of  the  pale  lamb  of  Peace ; 

When,  lo  !  a  strong  angel  stands  winged  and  white 

In  a  wonderful  raiment  of  ravishing  light ! 

Peace  is  raised  from  the  dead  !     In  the  radiance  shed 
By  the  halo  of  glory  that  shines  round  her  head, 
Fair  gardens  shall  bloom  where  the  black  jungle  grew, 
And  all  the  glad  vallev  shall  blossom  anew ! 


LATE    S  C  EN E  S 

<b.  & 

IN  the  July  (1864)  number  ot  this 
magazine  there  is  an  article  entitled 
"  The  May  Campaign  in  Virginia," 
which  gives  an  outline  of  the  operations 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  its 
march  from  its  encampment  on  the 
Rapidan,  through  the  tangled  thickets 
of  the  Wilderness,  to  the  bloody  fields 
of  Spottsylvania,  across  the  North  An- 
na, to  the  old  battle-ground  of  Cold 
Harbor.  The  closing  paragraph  of  that 
article  is  an  appropriate  introduction  to 
the  present.     It  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  line  of  advance  taken  by  Gen- 
eral Grant  turned  the  Rebels  from. 
Washington.  The  country  over  which 
the  two  armies  marched  is  a  desolation. 
There  is  no  subsistence  remaining.  The 
railroads  are  destroyed.  Lee  has  no 
longer  the  power  to  invade  the  North. 
On  the  other  hand,  General  Grant  can 
swing  upon  the  James,  and  isolate  the 
Rebel  army  from  direct  communication 
with  the  South.  That  accomplished, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  with  Hunter  in 
the  Shenandoah,  with  Union  cavalry 
sweeping  down  to  Wilmington,  Weldon, 
and  Danville,  and  up  to  the  Blue  Ridge, 
cutting  railroads,  burning  bridges,  de- 
strojdng  supphes  of  ammunition  and 
provisions,  the  question  with  Lee  must 
be,  not  one  of  earthworks  and  cannon 
and  powder  and  ball,  but  of  subsistence. 


I  If    RICHMOND.(^ 

Plainly,  M:he  day  is  approaching  when 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  unfortunate 
at  times  in  the  past,  derided,  ridiculed, 
but  now  triumphant  through  unparal- 
leled hardship,  endurance,  courage, 
persistency,  will  plant  its  banners  on 
the  defences  of  Richmond,  crumble  the 
Rebel  army  beyond  the  possibility  of 
future  cohesion,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  forces  in  other  departments,  crush 
out  the  last  vestige  of  the  Rebelhon." 

So  it  has  proved.  The  railroads  are 
destroyed,  the  bridges  burned,  the  sup- 
phes of  ammunition  and  provision  ex- 
hausted ;  the  flag  of  the  Union  floats 
over  the  city  which  the  Rebels  have 
called  their  capital ;  the  troops  of  the 
Union  patrol  the  streets  of  Richmond, 
and  occupy  all  the  principal  towns  of 
Virginia  ;  Lee's  army  has  melted  away, 
and  the  power  of  the  Rebellion  is 
broken. 

Before  entering  upon  a  narration  of 
the  campaign  of  a  week  which  gave  us 
Richmond  and  the  Rebel  army  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  widen  our  scope  of 
vision  to  inquire 


HOW  RICHMOND  BECAME  THE  CAPI- 
TAL OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1861,  Virginia 
in  Convention  passed  an  Ordinance  of 
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Secession.  The  Convention,  when 
elected  on  the  4th  of  February  preced- 
ing, was  largely  Anti-Secession ;  but 
the  events  which  had  taken  place,  —  the 
firing  on  Sumter,  its  surrender,  with  the 
machinations  of  the  leaders  of  Seces- 
sion,—  their  misrepresentations  of  the 
North,  of  what  Mr.  Lincoln  would  do,  — 
their  promises  that  there  would  be  no 
war,  that  the  Yankees  would  not  fight, 
—  their  bullyings  when  they  could  not 
cajole,  their  threatenings  when  they 
could  not  intimidate,  —  their  rejoicings 
at  the  bloodless  victory  won  by  South 
CaroHna,  single-handed,  over  a  starved 
garrison,  —  their  bonfires  and  illumi- 
nations, their  baskets  of  Champagne 
and  bottles  of  whiskey,  —  all  of  these 
forces  combined  were  sufficient  to  car- 
ry the  Ordinance  of  Secession  through 
the  Convention.  But  it  was  hampered 
by  a  proviso  submitting  it  to  the  people 
for  ratification  on  the  Fourth  Thursday 
of  May  following. 

John  Letcher  was  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. Weak  in  intellect,  grovelling  in 
his  tastes,  often  drunk,  rarely  sober,  at 
times  making  such  beastly  exhibition 
of  himself  that  the  Richmond  press 
pronounced  him  a  public  nuisance,  he 
was  a  fit  tool  of  the  Secession  conspir- 
ators. Ready  to  do  what  he  could  to 
commit  the  State  to  overt  acts  against 
the  United  States  Government,  on  the 
evening  after  the  passage  of  the  Ordi- 
nance he.  issued  orders  to  the  State 
militia  around  Winchester  to  seize  the 
Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  —  on  his  own 
sole  responsibility,  and  without  a  shad- 
ow of  authority  from  the  people  of  the 
State,  inauguating  civil  war,  a  proceed- 
ing which  he  followed  up  directly  after- 
wards by  proclaiming  Virginia  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederacy,  and  thus  carry- 
ing the  State  at  once  out  of  the  Union, 
without  awaiting  the  formality  of  a  pop- 
ular vote. 

Already  the  intentions  of  the  Con- 
federate Government  were  manifest. 

"  I  prophesy  that  the  flag  which  now 
flaunts  the  breeze  here  will  float  over 
the  old  Capitol  in  Washington  before 
the  first  of  May,"  said  Mr.  L.  P.  Walker, 
Secretary   of  War,   the   evening   after 


the  fall  of  Sumter,  to  a  crazy  crowd  in 
Montgomery,  then  the  Rebel  capital. 

"  From  the  mountain-tops  and  valleys 
to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  there  is  one 
wild  shout  of  fierce  resolve  to  capture 
Washington  City  at  all  and  every  human 
hazard.  That  filthy  cage  of  unclean 
birds  must  and  will  assuredly  be  puri- 
fied by  fire,"  shouted  John  Mitchell, 
through  the  "  Richmond  Examiner,"  on 
the  23d  of  April. 

"  Washington  City  will  soon  be  too 
hot  to  hold  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his 
Government,"  wrote  the  editor  of  the 
"  Raleigh  Standard  "  on  the  24th. 
•  "  We  are  in  lively  hope,  that,  before 
three  months  roll  by,  the  Government, 
Congress,  Departments  and  all,  will 
have  been  removed  to  the  present  Fed- 
eral capital,"  wrote  the  Montgomery 
correspondent  of  the  "  Charleston  Cou- 
rier "  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 

"  We  are  not  in  the  secrets  of  our  au- 
thorities enough  to  specify  the  day  on 
which  Jeif  Davis  will  dine  at  the  White 
House,  and  Ben  McCuUough  take  his 
siesta  in  General  Sickles's  gilded  tent. 
We  should  not  hke  to  produce  any  dis- 
appointment by  naming  too  soon  or  too 
early  a  day ;  but  it  will  save  trouble,  if 
the  gentlemen  will  keep  themselves  in 
readiness  to  dislodge  at  a  moment's 
notice,"  said  the  "  Richmond  Whig"  on 
the  22d  of  May. 

The  Rebel  Congress  had  already  ad- 
journed, and  was  on  its  way  to  Rich- 
mond. Not  only  Congress,  but  all  the 
Departments,  were  on  the  move,  intend- 
ing to  tarry  at  Richmond  but  a  day  or 
two,  till  General  Scott,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  the  Yankees,  who  were 
swarming  into  Washington,  were  driven 
out.  Thus  Richmond  became,  though 
only  temporarily,  as  all  hands  in  the 
South  sujDposed,  the  capital  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

A  week  later  Jeflf  Davis  was  wel- 
comed to  Richmond  by  the  people, 
says  Pollard,  the  author  of  the  "  South- 
ern History  of  the  War,"  an  implacable 
hater  of  the  North,  "  with'  a  burst  of 
genuine  joy  and  enthusiasm  to  which 
none  of  the  military  pageants  of  the 
North  could  furnish  a  parallel."     Pres- 
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ident  Davis,  in  response  to  the  call  of 
the  populace,  made  a  speech,  in  which 
he  said,  — 

"  When  the  time  and  occasion  serve, 
we  shall  smite  the  smiter  with  manly 
arms,  as  did  our  fathers  before  us,  and 
as  becomes  their  sons.  To  the  enemy 
we  leave  the  base  acts  of  the  assassin 
and  incendiary  J  to  them  we  leave  it  to 
insult  helpless  women  :  to  us  belongs 
vengeance  upon  men.  We  will  make 
the  battle-fields  in  Virginia  another 
Buena  Vista,  drenched  with  more  pre- 
cious blood  than  flowed  there." 

But  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  Rebel  forces  in 
Virginia,  was  not  quite  ready  to  take 
Washington ;  and  so  the  Rebel  Con- 
gress commenced  its  sessions  in  the 
State  capital.  Mr.  Memminger  set  up 
his  printing  -  presses,  and  issued  his 
promises  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Con- 
federacy two  years  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  United  States ;  Mr. 
Mallory  began  to  consider  how  to  con- 
struct rams  ;  while  Mr.  Toombs,  and 
his  successor,  Mr.  Benjamin,  wrote  let- 
ters of  instruction  from  the  State  De- 
partment to  Rebel  agents  in  Europe, 
and  looked  longingly  and  expectantly 
for  immediate  recognition  of  the  Confed- 
eracy as  an  independent  power  among 
the  nations. 

The  sleepy  city  awoke  to  a  new  life. 
Regiments  of  infantry  came  pouring  in, 
not  only  from  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
the  Old  Dominion,  but  from  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  Confederate  States, 
—  the  Palmetto  Guards,  Marion  Rifles, 
Jeff-Davis  Grays,Whippy-Swamp  Gren- 
adiers, Chickasaw  Braves,  Tigers,  Dare- 
Devils,  and  Yankee  -  Butchers,  —  fired 
with  patriotism  and  whiskey,  proud  to 
be  in  Richmond,  to  march  through  its 
streets,  beneath  the  flags  wrought  by 
the  fair  ladies  of  the  sunny  South,  for 
whom  each  man  had  sworn  to  kill  a 
Yankee  !  Lieutenants,  captains,  majors, 
colonels,  and  generals,  glittering  with 
golden  stars,  with  clanking  sabres,  and 
twinkling  spurs,  thronged  the  hotels  in 
all  the  pomp  of  modern  chivalry.  With 
the  marching  of  troops,  and  the  gather- 
ing of  men  from  every  precinct  of  the 


Confederacy  in  search  of  oflicial  position 
in  the  bureaus  or  to  obtain  contracts  from 
Government,  —  with  the  rush  and  whirl 
of  business,  and  the  inflation  of  prices 
of  all  commodities,  —  with  the  stream 
of  gayety  and  fashion  attendant  upon 
the  Confederate  court,  where  Mrs.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  was  queen-regnant,  —  with 
its  gilded  drinking-saloons  and  gam- 
bling-hells, —  Richmond  became  a  Bab- 
ylon. 


"  ON   TO   RICHMOND  !  " 

It  was  a  natural  cry,  that  slogan  of 
the  North  in  the  early  months  of  the 
war  ;  for,  in  ordinary  warfare,  to  cap- 
ture an  enemy's  capital  is  equivalent  to 
conquering  a  peace.  It  was  thought 
that  the  taking  of  Richmond  would  be 
the  end  of  the  Rebellion.  Time  has  dis- 
abused us  of  this  idea.  To  have  taken 
Richmond  in  i86i  would  only  have  been 
the  repacking  of  the  Department  trunks 
for  Montgomery  or  some  other  conve- 
nient Southern  city.  The  vitality  of 
the  .  Rebellion  existed  not  in  cities, 
towns,  or  capitals,  but  in  that  which 
could  die  only  by  annihilation,  —  Hu- 
man Slavery.  That  was  and  is  the 
"  original  sin  "  of  the  Rebellion,  —  the 
total  depravity  and  innate  heinousness, 
to  use  theological  terminology,  without 
which  there  could  not  have  been  trea- 
son, secession,  and  rebellion. 

But  forgetting  all  this,  —  looking  con- 
stantly at  effect,  without  searching  for 
cause,  —  hearing  only  the  drum-beat  of 
the  armed  legions  of  the  South  muster- 
ing for  the  overthrow  of  the  nation,  — 
wilfully  shutting  our  eaf  s  to  the  clanking 
of  the  chains  of  the  slave-coffle,  —  deaf 
to  the  prayer,  "  How  long,  O  Lord  ?  " 
uttered  morning,  noon,  and  night  by  men 
and  women  who  were  turned  back  to 
bondage  from  our  lines,  —  forgetting  that 
Justice  and  Right  are  the  foundations 
of  the  throne  of  God,  —  the  army  of 
General  McDowell  marched  confidently 
out  to  Bull  Run  on  its  way  to  Rich- 
mond, and  returned  to  Washington  de- 
feated, routed,  disorganized,  humiliated. 
And  yet  we  now  see  that  to  the  South 
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the  victory  which  set  the  whole  Confed- 
eracy on  flame  was  a  defeat,  and  to  the 
Korth  that  which  seemed  an  overwhehn- 
ing  disaster  was  a  triumph  ;  for  so  God 
changes  the  warp  and  woof  of  human 
events.  The  Southern  leaders  became 
over-confident.  They  could  have  taken 
Washington,  but  did  not  make  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so  till  the  golden  moment 
had  passed,  never  to  return.  "  We  have 
let  Washington  slip  through  our  fin- 
gers," was  the  bitter  lamentation  of  the 
"  Richmond  Examiner,"  a  few  days  af- 
ter the  Battle  of  Bull  Run, — after  the 
second  uprising  of  the  people  to  save 
the  Union. 

When  God  takes  a  proud  and  way- 
ward nation  in  hand,  and  instructs  it 
by  the  hard  lessons  of  adversity,  —  by 
plans  overthrown,  ambition  checked, 
pride  humiliated,  and  hopes  disappoint- 
ed, —  lessons  which  wring  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  by 
which  men  in  the  prime  of  hfe  are  bowed 
down  to  the  grave  with  grief  for  sons 
slain  in  battle,  —  He  does  it  for  a  great 
purpose.  But  the  nation  was  blind  to 
the  moral  of  the  terrible  lesson.  We 
are  slow  to  receive  and  accept  eternal 
truths.  And  so,  instead  of  aiming  at 
Slavery  as  the  life  of  the  Rebellion, 
McClellan  marched  up  the  Peninsula 
through  the  mud  to  capture  Richmond, 
and  conquer  a  peace  simply  by  taking 
the  Rebel  capital.  He  was  learned  in 
military  lore,  had  visited  Europe,  and 
made  war  after  the  European  pattern. 
But  in  a  war  of  ideas  and  principles, 
the  mere  taking  of  an  enemy's  capital 
cannot  end  the  contest.  In  such  a 
strife  there  is  the  war  of  invisible  forces, 
— the  marshalling  of  Cherubim  and  Ser- 
aphim ,  against  rebellious  hosts,  —  the 
old  contest  of  the  heavenly  fields  re- 
newed on  earth. 

The  nation  was  long  in  awaking  to 
the  consciousness  that  driving  Lee  out 
of  Richmond  would  not  end  the  Rebel- 
lion. It  was  more  than  this  :  it  was  a 
casting-out  of  prejudice,  a  discarding 
of  political  chicanery  and  a  time-serv- 
ing pohcy,  and  a  recognition  of  Justice, 
Right,  and  Freedom  as  the  true  ele- 
ments of  political  economy.   There  was 


an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  root  out  Slavery  from  Ameri- 
can soil. 

It  will  be  for  the  future  historian  to 
trace  the  providential  dealings  of  God 
with  the  nation,  and  to  show  how  far  and 
in  what  degree  the  failure  of  Burnside 
at  Fredericksburg  and  of  Hooker  at 
Chancellorsville  was  affected  by  the 
want  of  moral  perceptions  on  the  part 
of  the  army  and  of  the  people  at  that 
stage  of  the  war  :  for  there  were  thou- 
sands of  officers  and  soldiers  at  that 
time  who  were  not  willing  to  fight  by 
the  side  of  a  negro.  We  have  not  ad- 
vanced far  enough  even  now  to  allow 
the  colored  man  full  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. We  are  willing  that  he  should 
be  a  soldier,  carry  a  gun,  and  fire  a 
bullet  at  the  enemy  ;  but  are  we  willing 
that  he  should  march  up  to  the  ballot- 
box,  and  fire  a  peaceful  ballot  against 
the  same  enemy  ?   Strange  incongruity  ! 

The  colored  men  of  Richmond,  of 
Charleston,  of  Savannah,  of  all  the 
South,  have  been  and  are  now  the 
true  Union  men  of  the  seceded  States. 
When  or  where  have  they  raised  their 
hands  against  the  Union  ?  They  have 
fought  for  the  flag  of  the  Union,  and 
have  earned  by  their  patriotism  and 
valor  a  name  and  a  place  in  history. 
Citizenship  is  theirs  by  natural  right ; 
besides,  they  have  earned  it.  Make  the 
freedman  a  voter,  a  land-owner,  a  tax- 
payer, permit  him  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
give  him  in  every  respect  free  franchise, 
and  the  recompense  will  be  security, 
peace,  and  prosperity.  Anything  less 
than  absolute  right  will  sooner  or  later 
bring  trouble  in  its  train.  Now,  in  this 
day  of  settlement,  this  reconstruction 
of  the  nation,  this  renewal  of  life,  it  is 
the  privilege  of  America  to  become  the 
world's  great  teacher  and  benefactor. 

After  the  disaster  at  Chancellorsville, 
there  came  a  season  of  sober  reflection, 
and  men  began  to  understand  that  this 
is  God's  war.  Then  there  came  a  com- 
mander who  believed  that  the  power 
of  the  Rebellion  lay  not  in  Richmond, 
but  in  the  Rebel  army,  and  that  the 
taking  of  Richmond  was  altogether  a 
secondary  consideration,  —  that  the  only 
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way  of  subduing  the  Rebellion  was  to 
fight  it  down.  He  was  ready  to  employ 
soldiers  of  everj'  hue.  This  brings  us 
to  consider 


HOW   RICHMOXD   WAS   TAKEN. 

General  Grant,  fresh  from  his 
great  success  at  \^icksburg  and  Chat- 
tanooga, having  shown  that  he  had  mil- 
itary genius  of  a  high  order,  was  cre- 
ated Lieutenant -General,  and  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  all  the  armies  of 
the  Union  in  the  field.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  regirne.  Up  to  that 
time  there  had  been  httle  concert  of  ac- 
tion between  commanders.  The  armies 
lacked  a  head.  The  President,  General 
Halleck,  Secretary-  Stanton,  had  ideas 
of  their  own  upon  the  best  methods  and 
plans  for  conducting  the  war.  Depart- 
ment commanders  worked  at  cross  pur- 
poses. Each  officer  in  the  field  nat- 
urally looked  upon  his  sphere  of  action 
as  the  most  important  of  all.  and  each 
had  his  own  plan  of  operations  to  lay 
before  the  Secretary  of  War.  A  mil- 
lion men  were  tugging  manfully  at  the 
Car  of  Freedom,  which  was  at  a  stand- 
still, or  moved  only  by  inches,  because 
they  had  no  head.  But  when  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  General  Grant  to  the 
command,  he  gave  up  his  own  plans, 
while  General  Halleck  became  a  sub- 
ordinate. The  department  commanders 
found  all  their  plans  set  aside.  There 
was  not  merely  concert  of  action,  but 
unity  of  action,  under  the  controlling 
force  of  an  imperial  will. 

In  the  article  entitled  "The  May 
Campaign  in  Virginia,"  the  movements 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  from  the 
Rapidan  to  Cold  Harbor,  are  given.  It 
is  not  intended  in  the  present  article  to 
dwell  in  detail  upon  all  the  subsequent 
movements  of  that  army  and  its  allies, 
the  Armies  of  the  James  and  the  Shenan- 
doah. Volumes  are  needed  to  narrate 
the  operations  around  Petersburg, —  the 
battles  fought  on  the  i8th  and  19th  of 
June  east  of  that  city, —  the  struggles  for 
the  Weldon  Railroad, —  the  movements 
between  the  James  and  the  Appomattox, 


and  north  of  the  James, — the  failure  in 
the  springing  of  the  mine, — the  march 
of  the  Fifth  Corps  to  Stony  Creek,  — 
the  battles  between  the  Weldon  Road 
and  Hatcher's  Run,  —  the  many  con- 
tests, sharp,  fierce,  and  bloody,  between 
the  opposing  lines,  whenever  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  either  army  to  erect 
new  works, —  the  fights  on  Hatcher's 
Run,  —  the  attack  upon  Fort  Harrison, 
north  of  the  James,  —  the  successive 
attempts  of  each  commander  to  break 
the  lines  of  the  other,  ending  with  the 
Fort  Stedman  affair,  the  last  offen- 
sive effort  of  General  Lee.  The  new 
campaign  which  was  inaugurated  the 
next  day  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sted- 
man compelled  the  Rebel  chief  to  stand 
wholly  on  the  defensive. 

The  appointment  of  General  Grant 
to  the  command  of  all  the  armies  was 
not  only  the  beginning  of  a  new  re- 
gitJie^  but  the  adoption  of  a  new  idea, — 
that  Lee's  army  was  the  objective  point, 
rather  than  the  city  of  Richmond. 

"  The  power  of  the  Rebellion  lies  in 
the  Rebel  army,"  said  General  Grant 
to  the  writer  one  evening  in  June  last. 
We  had  been  conversing  upon  Fort 
Donelson  and  Pittsburg  Landing.  One 
by  one  his  staff  officers  dropped  off  to 
their  own  tents,  and  we  were  alone.  It 
was  a  quiet,  starlit  night.  The  Lieuten- 
ant-General  was  enjoying  his  fragrant 
Havana  cigar,  and  was  in  a  mood  for 
conversation,  not  upon  what  he  was 
going  to  do,  but  upon  what  had  been 
done.  He  is  always  wisely  reticent 
upon  the  present  and  future,  but  agree- 
ably communicative  upon  what  has 
passed  into  histor}'. 

"  I  have  lost  a  good  many  men 
since  the  army  left  the  Rapidan,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  Rebel 
army  must  be  destroyed  before  we  can 
put  down  the  Rebellion,"  he  contin- 
ued.* 

There  was  a  disposition  at  that  time 
on  the  part  of  the  disloyal  press  of  the 
North  to  bring  General  Grant  into  bad 
odor.  He  was  called  "The  Butcher." 
Even  some   Republican    Congressmen 

*  I  write  from  memory,  not  pretending  to  give  the 
exact  words  uttered  during  the  conversation. 
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wei'e  ready  to  demand  his  removal. 
General  Grant  alluded  to  it  and  said, — 

"  God  knows  I  don't  want  to  see 
men  slaughtered  ;  but  we  have  appeal- 
ed to  arms,  and  we  have  got  to  fight  it 
out." 

He  had  already  given  public  utter- 
ance to  the  expression,  —  "I  intend  to 
fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all 
summer." 

Referring  to  the  successive  flank 
movements  which  had  been  made,  from 
the  Rapidan  to  the  Wilderness,  to  Spott- 
sylvania,  to  the  North  Anna,  to  the 
Chickahominy,  to  Petersburg,  he  said, — 

"  My  object  has  been  to  get  between 
Lee  and  his  southern  communications." 

At  that  time  the  Weldon  Road  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  Early  was 
on  a  march  down  the  Valley,  towards 
Washington.  This  movement  was  de- 
signed to  frighten  Grant  and  send  him 
back  by  steamboat  to  defend  the  cap- 
ital ;  but  the  Sixth  Corps  only  was  sent, 
while  the  troops  remaining  still  kept 
pressing  on  in  a  series  of  flank  move- 
ments, which  resulted  in  the  seizure  of 
the  Weldon  Road.  That  was  the  most 
dan^aging  blow  which  Lee  had  received. 
He  made  desperate  efforts  to  recover 
what  had  been  lost,  but  in  vain.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  Then  the 
public  generally  could  see  the  meaning 
of  General  Grant's  strategy,  —  that  the 
Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  all  the 
terrible  battles  which  had  been  fought, 
were  according  to  a  plan,  which,  if  car- 
ried out,  must  end  in  victory.  The  Rich- 
mond newspapers,  which  had  ridiculed 
the  campaign,  and  had  found  an  echo 
in  the  disloyal  press  of  the  North,  began 
to  discuss  the  question  of  supplies  ;  and 
to  keep  their  courage  up,  they  indulged 
in  boastful  declarations  that  the  South- 
side  Railroad  never  could  be  taken. 

The  march  of  Sherman  from  Atlanta 
to  Savannah  and  through  South  Caro- 
lina, destroying  railroads  and  supplies, 
—  the  taking  of  Wilmington,  —  Sheri- 
dan's movement  from  Winchester  up 
the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  striking 
the  James  River  Canal  and  the  Central 
Railroad,  and  then  the  transfer  of  his 
whole  force  from  the  White  House  to 


the  left  flank  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, —  were  parts  of  a  well  matured  de- 
sign to  weaken  Lee's  army. 

Everything  was  ready  for  the  final 
blow.  The  forces  of  General  Grant 
were  disposed  as  follows.  The  Army 
of  the  James,  composed  of  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  and  Twenty- Fifth  Corps,  and 
commanded  by  General  Ord,  was  north 
of  the  James  River,  its  right  flank  resting 
near  the  old  battle-field  of  Glendale,  and 
its  left  flank  on  the  Appomattox.  The 
Ninth  Army  Corps  —  the  right  wing  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  —  was  next 
in  line,  then  the  Sixth,  and  then  the 
Second,  its  left  resting  on  Hatcher's 
Run.  The  Fifth  was  in  rear  of  the 
Second.  The  line  thus  held  was  near- 
ly forty  miles  in  length,  defended  on  the 
front  and  rear  by  strong  earthworks  and 
abatis. 

General  Grant's  entire  force  could  not 
have  been  much  less  than  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand,  including  Sheridan's 
cavalry,  the  force  at  City  Point,  and  the 
provisional  brigade  at  Fort  Powhatan. 
Lee's  whole  force  was  not  far  from  sev- 
enty thousand,  —  or  seventy-five  thou- 
sand, including  the  militia  of  Richmond 
and  Petersburg ;  but  he  was  upon  the  de- 
fensive, and  held  an  interior  and  -shorter 
line. 

The  work  which  General  Grant  had 
in  hand  was  the  seizure  of  the  South- 
side  Railroad  by  an  extension  of  his 
left  flank.  He  had  attempted  it  once 
with  the  Fifth  Corps,  at  Dabney's  Mill, 
and  had  failed  ;  but  that  attempt  had 
been  of  value  :  he  had  gained  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  country.  His  engineers 
had  mapped  it,  the  roads,  the  streams, 
the  houses.  The  fight  at  Dabney's 
Mill  was  a  random  stroke,  —  a  "  feel- 
ing of  the  position,"  to  use  a  term  com- 
mon in  camp,  —  which  enabled  him  to 
detect  the  weak  point  of  Lee's  lines. 
To  comprehend  the  movement,  it  is 
necessar}^  to  understand  the  geographi- 
cal and  topographical  features  of  the 
country,  which  are  somewhat  peculiar. 
Hatcher's  Run  is  a  branch  of  the  Not- 
toway River,  which  has  its  rise  in  a 
swamp  about  four  miles  from  the  Appo- 
mattox and  twenty  southwest  of  Peters- 
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burg.  The  Southside  Railroad  runs 
southwest  from  Petersburg,  along  the 
ridge  of  land  between  the  Appomattox 
and  the  head-waters  of  the  Nottoway, 
protected  by  the  swamp  of  Hatcher's 
Run  and  by  the  swamp  of  Stony  Creek, 
another  tributary  of  the  Nottoway. 

The  point  aimed  at  by  General  Grant 
is  known  as  the  "  Five  Forks,"  a  place 
where  five  roads  meet,  on  the  table-land 
between  the  head-Avaters  of  Hatcher's 
Run  and  Stony  Creek.  It  was  the  most 
accessible  gateway  leading  to  the  rail- 
road. If  he  could  break  through  at  that 
point,  he  would  turn  Lee's  flank,  deprive 
him  of  the  protection  of  the  swamps, 
use  them  for  his  own  cover,  and  seize 
the  railroad.  To  take  the  Five  Forks 
was  to  take  all  ;  for  the  long  and  terri- 
ble conflict  had  become  so  shorn  of  its 
outside  proportions,  so  reduced  to  sim- 
ple elements,  that,  if  Lee  lost  that  posi- 
tion, all  was  lost,  —  Petersburg,  Rich- 
mond, his  army,  and  the  Confederacy. 

Surprise  is  expressed  that  the  Rebel- 
lion went  down  so  suddenly,  in  a  night, 
at  one  blow,  toppling  over  like  a  child's 
house  of  cards,  imposing  to  look  upon, 
yet  of  very  httle  substance  ;  but  the  cal- 
culations of  General  Grant  were  to  give 
a  finishing  stroke. 

If,  by  massing  the  main  body  of  his 
troops  upon  the  extreme  left  of  his  hne, 
he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  position  of 
the  Five  Forks,  it  would  compel  Lee  to 
evacuate  Richmond.  Lee's  line  of  re- 
treat must  necessarily  be  towards  Dan- 
ville ;  but  Grant,  at  the  Five  Forks, 
would  be  nearer  Danville  by  several 
miles  than  Lee  ;  and  he  would  thus,  in- 
stead of  the  exterior  line,  have  the  in- 
terior, with  the  power  to  push  Lee  at 
every  step  farther  from  his  direct  line 
of  retreat.  That  Grant  saw  all  this,  and 
executed  his  plan,  is  evidence  of  great 
military  ability.  The  plan  involved  not 
merely  the  carrying  of  the  Five  Forks, 
but  great  activity  afterwards.  The  cap- 
ture of  Lee  was  a  forethought,  not  an 
afterthought. 

"  Commissaries  will  prepare  twelve 
days'  rations,"  was  his  order,  which 
meant  a  long  march,  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  Lee's  army.     An  ordinary  com- 


mander might  have  been  satisfied  with 
merely  breaking  down  the  door,  and 
seizing  the  railroad,  knowing  that  it 
would  be  the  beginning  of  dissolution 
to  the  Rebel  army ;  but  Grant's  plan 
went  farther,  —  the  routing  of  the  bur- 
glar from  his  house,  and  dispatching  him 
on  the  spot.  Perhaps  Lee  saw  what  the 
end  would  be,  and  did  the  best  he  could 
with  his  troops  ;  but  inasmuch  as  he 
did  nat  issue  the  order  for  the  transfer 
of  a  division  from  Richmond  to  the 
south  side  till  Saturday  night,  after  the 
Five  Forks  were  lost,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  did  not  fully  compre- 
hend the  importance  of  holding  that 
gateway.  If  he  had  seen  that  Richmond 
must  be  eventually  evacuated,  he  might 
have  saved  his  army  by  a  sudden  with- 
drawal from  both  Richmond  and  Pe- 
tersburg on  Friday  night,  pushing  down 
the  Southside  Road,  and  throwing  his 
whole  force  on  Sheridan  and  the  Fifth 
Corps,  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  reach  Danville.  Not  doing  that,  he 
lost  all. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to 
give  the  details  of  the  attack  at  the  Five 
Forks  and  along  the  line,  but  merely  to 
show  how  the  forces  were  wielded  in 
that  last  magnificent,  annihilating  blow. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  Corps  was  transferred  from  the 
north  side  of  the  James  to  Hatcher's 
Run,  taking  the  position  of  the  Second 
Corps. 

The  force  designed  for  the  attack  up- 
on the  Five  Forks  was  composed  of  the 
Fifth  Corps  and  Sheridan's  Cavalry, — •. 
the  whole  under  command  of  Sheridan. 
The  Second  Corps  was  massed  across 
Hatcher's  Run,  and  kept  in  position  to 
frustrate  any  attempt  which  might  be 
made  to  cut  Sheridan  off"  from  the  sup- 
port of  the  main  army. 

Sheridan  found  a  large  force  in  front 
of  him,  along  Chamberlain's  Creek,  three 
miles  west  of  Dinwiddle  Court-House. 
He  had  hard  fighting,  and  was  repulsed. 
There  was  want  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  Warren,  commanding  the  Fifth 
Corps,  who  was  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand the  next  morning.  General  Grif- 
fin succeeding  him.    A  heavy  rain-storm 
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came  on.  Wagons  went  hub-deep  in 
the  mud.  The  swamps  were  overflow- 
ed. The  army  came  to  a  stand-still. 
The  soldiers  were  without  tents.  Thou- 
sands had  thrown  away  their  blankets. 
There  was  gloom  and  discouragement 
throughout  the  camp.  But  all  the  axes 
and  shovels  were  brought  into  requisi- 
tion, and  the  men  went  to  work  building 
corduroy  roads.  It  was  much  better  for 
the  77iorale  of  the  army  than  to  sit  by 
bivouac  -  fires  waiting  for  sunny  skies. 
The  week  passed  away.  The  Rich- 
mond papers  were  confident  and  boast- 
ful of  final  success. 

"  We  are  very  hopeful  of  the  cam- 
paign which  is  opening,  and  trust  that 
we  are  to  reap  a  large  advantage  from 
the  operations  evidently  near  at  hand. 
.  .  .  We  have  only  to  resolve  that  we 
will  never  surrender,  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible that  we  shall  ever  be  taken," 
said  the  "  Sentinel,"  in  its  issue  of  Sat- 
urday moi'ning,  April  ist,  the  last  paper 
ever  issued  from  that  office.  The  editor 
was  not  av/are  of  the  fact,  that  on  Fri- 
day evening,  while  he  was  penning  this 
paragraph,  Sheridan  was  bursting  open 
the  door  at  the  Five  Forks  and  had  the 
Rebellion  by  the  throat.  Lee  attempt- 
ed to  retrieve  the  disaster  on  Saturday 
by  depleting  his  left  and  centre  to  re- 
inforce his  right.  Then  came  the  or- 
der from  Grant,  "Attack  vigorously  all 
along  the  line."  How  splendidly  it  was 
executed !  The  Ninth,  the  Sixth,  the 
Second,  the  Twenty-Fourth  Corps,  all 
went  tumbhng  in  upon  the  enemy's 
works,  like  breakers  upon  the  beach, 
tearing  away  chevaux-de-frise,  rushing, 
into  the  ditches,  sweeping  over  the  em- 
bankments, and  dashing  through  the 
embrasures  of  the  forts.  In  an  hour 
the  C.  S.  A.,  —  the  Confederate  Slave 
Argosy,  —  the  Ship  of  State  launched 
but  four  years  ago,  which  went  proud- 
ly sailing,  with  the  death's  -  head  and 
cross-bones  at  her  truck,  on  a  cruise 
against  Civilization  and  Christianity, 
hailed  as  a  rightful  belligerent,  furnish- 
ed with  guns,  ammunition,  provisions, 
and  all  needful  supplies,  by  England  and 
France,  was  thrown  a  helpless  wreck 
upon  the  shores  of  Time  ! 


It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the 
troops  in  their  victorious  advance  upon 
Petersburg,  their  closing  in  upon  Lee, 
the  magnificent  tactics  of  the  pursuit, 
and  the  scenes  of  the  surrender ;  but 
in  this  article  we  have  space  only  to 
glance  at 


SCENES   IN   RICHMOND. 

"  My  line  is  broken  in  three  places, 
and  Richmond  must  be  evacuated,"  was 
Lee's  despatch  to  Davis,  received  by 
the  arch -traitor  at  eleven  and  a  half 
o'clock  in  St.  Paul's  Church.  He  read 
it  with  blanched  cheeks,  and  left  the 
church  in  haste. 

Davis  had  robbed  the  banks  of  Vir- 
ginia a  few  days  before,  seizing  the  bul- 
lion in  the  name  of  the  Confederacy ; 
and  his  first  thought  was  how  to  secure 
the  treasure. 

He  hurried  to  the  executive  mansion, 
passed  up  the  winding  stairway  to  his 
business  apartment,  seated  himself  at 
a  small  table,  wrote  an  order  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  coin  to  Danville,  and  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  city. 

There  was  no  evening  service  in  the 
churches  on  that  Sunday.  Ministers 
and  congregations  were  otherwise  em- 
ployed. The  Reverend  Mr.  Hoge,  ablest 
of  the  Presbyterian  pastors,  fiercest  ad- 
vocate of  them  all  for  Slavery  as  a  di- 
vine missionary  institution,  bitterest  hat- 
er of  the  North,  packed  his  carpet-bag 
and  took  a  long  Sabbath-day's  journey 
towards  the  South.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Duncan,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  did 
the  same  work  of  necessity.  Lumpkin, 
who  for  many  years  has  kept  a  slave- 
trader's  jail,  also  had  a  work  of  necessity 
on  hand,  —  fifty  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, who  must  be  saved  to  the  mission- 
ary institution  for  the  future  enlighten- 
ment of  Africa.  Although  it  was  the 
Lord's  day,  (perhaps  he  was  comforted 
by  the  thought,  that,  the  better  the  day, 
the  better  the  deed,)  the  coffle-gang  was 
made  up  in  the  jail-yard,  within  pistol- 
shot  of  Davis's  parlor -window,  vsdth- 
in  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Monumental 
Church,  and  a  sad  and  weeping  throng, 
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chained  two  and  two,  the  last  slave-cof- 
fie  that  shall  ever  tread  the  streets  of 
Richmond,  were  hurried  to  the  Danville 
Depot.  Slavery  being  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Confederacy,  it  was  fitting  that 
this  gang,  keeping  step  to  the  music  of 
their  clanking  chains,  should  accompany 
Jeff  Davis's  secretaries,  Benjamin  and 
Trenholm,  and  the  Reverend  Messrs. 
Hoge  and  Duncan,  in  their  flight.  The 
whole  Rebel  Government  was  on  the 
move,  and  all  Richmond  desired  to  be. 
No  thoughts  of  taking  Washington  now, 
or  of  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy  flaunt- 
ing in  the  breeze  over  the  old  Capitol ! 
Hundreds  of  officials  were  at  the  depot, 
to  get  away  from  the  doomed  city.  Pub- 
lic documents,  the  archives  of  the  Con- 
federacy, were  hastily  gathered  up,  tum- 
bled into  boxes  and  barrels,  and  taken 
to  the  trains,  or  carried  into  the  streets 
and  set  on  fire.  Coaches,  carriages,  wag- 
ons, carts,  wheelbarrows,  everything  in 
the  shape  of  a  vehicle  was  brought  into 
use.  There  was  a  jumble  of  boxes, 
chests,  trunks,  valises,  carpet-bags,  —  a 
crowd  of  excited  men  sweating  as  they 
never  sweat  before,  —  women  with  dis- 
hevelled hair,  unmindful  of  their  ward- 
robes, wringing  their  hands,  —  children 
crying  in  the  crowd,  —  sentinels  guard- 
ing each  entrance  to  the  train,  push- 
ing back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
the  panic-stricken  multitude,'  giving 
precedence  to  Davis  and  the  high  offi- 
cials, and  informing  Mr.  Lumpkin  that 
his  niggers  could  not  be  taken.  Oh, 
what  a  loss  was  there  !  It  would  have 
been  fifty  thousand  dollars  out  of  some- 
body's pocket  in  1861,  but  millions  now 
of  Confederate  promises  to  pay,  which 
the  hurrying  multitude  and  that  coffled 
gang  were  treading  under  foot,  —  liter- 
ally trampling  the  bonds  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  in  the  mire, 
as  they  marched  to  the  station  ;  for  the 
streets  were  as  thickly  strown  with  four 
per  cents,  six  per  cents,  eight  per  cents, 
as  the  forest  with  last  year's  leaves. 

"  The  faith  of  the  Confederate  States 
is  pledged  to  provide  and  establish 
sufficient  revenues  for  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  interest,  and  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  principal,"  read  the  bonds  ; 


but  there  was  a  sudden  eclipse  of  faith, 
and  not  merely  an  eclipse,  but  a  col- 
lapse, a  shrivelling  up,  like  a  parched 
scroll,  of  the  entire  Confederacy,  which, 
like  its  bonds,  notes,  and  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  was  old  rags  ! 

In  the  Sabbath  evening  twilight,  the 
trains,  with  the  fugitive  Government, 
its  stolen  bullion,  and  its  Doctors  of 
Divinity  on  board,  moved  out  from  the 
city. 

At  the  same  hour,  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  William  Smith,  and  the  As- 
sembl}^,  were  embarked  in  a  canal-boat, 
on  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Ca- 
nal, moving  for  Lynchburg.  On  all  the 
roads  were  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  carriages  of  every  description,  with 
multitudes  on  horseback  and  on  foot, 
fleeing  from  the  Rebel  capital.  Men 
who  could  not  get  away  were  secretly 
at  work,  during  those  night-hours,  bury- 
ing plate  and  money  in  gardens  ;  ladies 
secreted  their  jewels,  barred  and  bolt- 
ed their  doors,  and  passed  a  sleepless 
night,  fearful  of  the  morrow,  which  would 
bring  the  hated,  despised.  Vandal  horde 
of  Yankee  ruffians  :  for  such  were  the 
epithets  which  they  had  persistently 
apphed  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Union 
throughout  the  war. 

But  before  the  entrance  of  the  Union 
army  they  had  an  experience  from  their 
friends.  Following  the  example  of  the 
Government,  which  had  robbed  the 
banks,  the  soldiers  pillaged  the  city, 
breaking  open  stores,  and  helping  them- 
selves to  whatever  suited  their  con- 
venience and  taste,  of  clothing,  fancy 
goods,  eatables,  and  drinkables. 

But  the  Government  itself  was  not 
quite  through  with  its  operations  in 
Richmond.  The  Secretary  of  War,  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  with  General  Ewell,  re- 
mained till  daylight  on  Monday  morn- 
ing to  clear  up  things, — not  to  burn  pub- 
lic archives  in  order  to  destroy  evidence 
of  Confederate  villany,  but  to  commit 
more  crime,  so  deep,  damning,  that  the 
stanchest  friends  of  the  Confederacy  re- 
coil with  horror  from  the  act. 

To  prevent  the  United  States  from 
obtaining  possession  of  a  few  thousand 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  a  thousand  houses 
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were  destroyed  by  fire,  the  heart  of  the 
city  was  eaten  out, —  all  of  the  business 
portions,  all  the  banks  and  insurance- 
offices,  half  of  the  newspapers,  mills, 
depots,  bridges,  foundries,  workshops, 
dwellings,  churches,  thirty  squares  in 
all,  swept  clean  by  the  devouring  flames. 
It  was  the  work  of  the  Confederate 
Government.  And  not  only  this,  but 
human  life  was  remorselessly  sacrificed. 

In  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  on  the 
Mechanicsville  road,  was  the  alms- 
house, filled  with  the  lame,  the  blind,  the 
halt,  the  bedridden,  the  sick,  and  the 
poor.  Ten  rods  distant  was  a  maga- 
zine containing  fifteen  or  twenty  kegs 
of  powder,  of  little  value  to  a  victori- 
ous army  vnth  full  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition. They  could  have  been  rolled 
into  the  creek  near  at  hand ;  but  the 
order  of  Jeff  Davis  was  to  blow  up  the 
magazines,  and  the  order  must  be  exe- 
cuted. 

"  We  give  you  fifteen  minutes  to  get 
out  of  the  way,"  was  the  sole  notice 
to  that  crowd  of  helpless  creatures  ly- 
ing in  their  cots,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Men  and  women  begged 
for  mercy.  In  vain  their  cries.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  the  matter  was  in- 
exorable. Clotheless  and  shoeless,  the 
inmates  of  the  almshouse  ran  in  terror 
from  the  spot  to  seek  shelter  in  the  ra- 
vines. But  there  were  those  who  could 
not  run,  who,  while  the  train  was  lay- 
ing, rent  the  air  with  shrieks  of  ter- 
ror. The  train  was  fired  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  allotted  time.  The  whole 
side  of  the  house  went  in  with  a  crash, 
as  if  it  were  no  more  than  pasteboard. 
Windows  flew  into  minutest  particles. 
Bricks,  stones,  timbers,  beams,  and 
boards  went  whirling  through  the  air. 
Trees  were  wrenched  off  as  though  a 
giant  had  twisted  them  into  withes.  The 
city  rocked  as  if  upheaved  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  dozen  poor  wretches  re- 
maining in  the  almshouse  were  torn  to 
pieces.  Their  bodies  were  but  black- 
ened masses  of  flesh,  when  the  fugi- 
tives who  had  sought  shelter  in  the 
fields  returned  to  the  shattered  ruins. 

How  stirring  the  events  of  that  morn- 
ing !     Lee  retreating,  Grant  pursuing  ; 
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Davis  a  fugitive ;  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  of  Virginia  seeking  safety 
in  a  canal -boat;  Doctors  of  Divinity 
fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come ;  the 
troops  of  the  Union  marching  up  the 
streets  ;  the  old  flag  waving  over  the 
Capitol ;  Rebel  iron-clads  blowing  up  ; 
Richmond  in  flames ;  the  fiery  billows 
rolling  on  from  house  to  house,  from 
block  to  block,  from  square  to  square, 
unopposed  in  their  progress  by  the  pan- 
ic-stricken, stupefied,  bewildered  crowd ; 
and  the  Northern  Vandals  laying  aside 
their  arms,  manning  the  engines,  put- 
ting out  the  fire,  and  saving  the  city 
from  total  destruction !  Through  the 
terrible  day,  all  through  the  succeeding 
night,  the  smoke  of  its  torment  went  up 
to  heaven.  Strange,  weird,  the  scenes 
of  that  Monday  night,  —  the  glimmering 
flames,  the  clouds  of  smoke  hanging 
like  a  funeral  pall  above  the  ruins,  the 
crowd  of  woe-begone,  houseless,  home- 
less creatures  wandering  through  the 
streets  :  — 

"  Such  resting  found  the  soles  of  unblest  feet  !  " 


VISIT   OF   PRESIDENT   LINCOLN, 

Among  the  memorable  events  of  the 
week  was  the  visit  of  President  Lin- 
coln to  the  city  of  Richmond.  He  had 
been  tarrying  at  City  Point,  holding 
daily  consultations  with  General  Grant, 
visiting  the  army  and  the  iron  -  clads 
at  Aiken's  Landing,  —  thus  avoiding  the 
swarm  of  place-hunters  that  darkened 
the  doors  of  the  executive  mansion. 

On  Tuesday  noon  a  tug-boat  belong- 
ing to  the  navy  was  seen  steaming  up 
the  James,  regardless  of  torpedoes  and 
obstructions.  A  mile  below  the  city, 
where  the  water  becomes  shoal.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  accompanied  by  Admiral 
Porter,  Captain  Adams  of  the  navy. 
Captain  Penrose  of  the  army,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Clemmens  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
put  off  from  the  tug  in  a  launch  manned 
by  twelve  sailors,  whose  long,  steady 
oar-strokes  quickly  carried  the  party 
to  the  landing-place,  —  a  square  above 
Libby  Prison. 

There  was  no  committee  of  reception, 
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no  guard  of  honor,  no  grand  display  of 
troops,  no  assembling  of  an  eager  mul- 
titude to  welcome  him. 

He  entered  the  city  unheralded  ;  six 
sailors,  armed  with  carbines,  stepped 
upon  the  shore,  followed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  held  his  little  son  by  the 
hand,  and  Admiral  Porter  ;  the  officers 
followed,  and  six  more  sailors  brought 
up  the  rear.  The  writer  of  this  article 
was  there  upon  the  spot,  and,  joining 
the  party,  became  an  observer  of  the 
memorable  event. 

There  were  forty  or  fifty  freedmen, 
who  had  been  sole  possessors  of  them- 
selves for  twenty-four  hours,  at  work  on 
the  bank  of  the  canal,  securing  some 
floating  timber,  under  the  direction  of 
a  Lieutenant.  Somehow  they  obtained 
the  information  that  the  man  who  was 
head  and  shoulders  taller  than  all  oth- 
ers around  him,  with  features  large  and 
irregular,  with  a  mild  eye  and  pleasant 
countenance,  was  President  Lincoln. 

"  God  bless  you,  Sah  !  "  said  one,  tak- 
ing oif  his  cap  and  bowing  very  low. 

"  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  President  Lin- 
kum  hab  come  !  "  was  the  shout  which 
rang  through  the  street. 

The  Lieutenant  found  himself  with- 
out a  command.  What  cared  those 
fi-eedmen,  fresh  from  the  house  of  bond- 
age, for  floating  timber  or  military  com- 
mands'?  Their  dehverer  had  come, — 
he  who,  next  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  was 
their  best  friend  !  It  was  not  an  hurrah 
that  they  gave,  but  a  wild,  jubilant  cry 
of  inexpressible  joy. 

They  gathered  round  the  President, 
ran  ahead,  hovered  upon  the  flanks  of 
the  little  company,  and  hung  like  a  dark 
cloud  upon  the  rear.  Men,  women,  and 
children  joined  the  constantly  increas- 
ing throng.  They  came  from  all  the 
by-streets,  running  in  breathless  haste, 
shouting  and  hallooing  and  dancing 
with  dehght.  The  men  threw  up  their 
hats,  the  women  waved  their  bonnets 
and  handkerchiefs,  clapped  their  hands, 
and  sang,  "  Glory  to  God  !  glory  !  glo- 
ry !  glory  !  "  —  rendering  all  the  praise 
to  God,  who  had  heard  their  wailings 
in  the  past,  their  moanings  for  wives, 
husbands,    children,    and   friends    sold 


out  of  their  sight,  had 'given  them  free- 
dom, and,  after  long  years  of  waiting, 
had  permitted  them  thus  unexpectedly 
to  behold  the  face  of  their  great  bene- 
factor. 

"  I  thank  you,  dear  Jesus,  that  I  be- 
hold President  Linkum  !  "  was  the  ex- 
clamation of  a  woman  who  stood  upon 
the  threshold  of  her  humble  home,  and 
with  streaming  eyes  and  clasped  hands 
gave  thanks  aloud  to  the  Saviour  of 
men. 

Another,  more  demonstrative  in  her 
joy,  was  jumping  and  striking  her 
hands  with  all  her  might,  crying,  — 
"  Bless  de  Lord  !  Bless  de  Lord  ! 
Bless  de  Lord  ! "  as  if  there  could  be 
no  end  of  her  thanksgiving. 

The  air  rang  with  a  tumultuous  cho- 
rus of  voices.  The  street  became  al- 
most impassable  on  account  of  the  in- 
creasing multitude.  Soldiers  were  sum- 
moned to  clear  the  way.  How  strange 
the  event !  The  President  of  the  United 
States  —  he  who  had  been  hated,  de- 
spised, maligned  above  all  other  men 
living,  to  whom  the  vilest  epithets  had 
been  applied  by  the  people  of  Rich- 
mond—  was  walking  their  streets,  re- 
ceiving thanksgivings,  blessings,  and 
praises  from  thousands  who  hailed  him 
as  the  ally  of  the  Messiah  !  How  bit- 
ter the  reflections  of  that  moment  to 
some  who  beheld  him  !  —  memory  run- 
ning back,  perhaps,  to  that  day  in  May, 
1861,  when  Jefferson  Davis,  their  Presi- 
dent, entered  the  city,  —  the  pageant  of 
that  hour,  his  speech,  his  promise  to 
smite  the  smiter,  to  drench  the  fields 
of  Virginia  with  richer  blood  than  that 
shed  at  Buena  Vista  !  How  that  part 
of  the  promise  had  been  kept! — how 
their  sons,  brothers,  and  friends  had 
fallen  !  —  how  all  else  predicted  had 
failed!  —  how  the  land  had  been  filled 
with  mourning  !  —  how  the  State  had 
become  a  desolation  !  —  how  their  prop- 
erty, their  hoarded  wealth,  had  disap-. 
peared !  They  had  been  invited  to  a 
gorgeous  banquet ;  the  fruit  was  fair  to 
the  eye,  of  golden  hue  and  beautiful ; 
but  it  had  turned  to  ashes.  They  had 
been  promised  a  place  among  the  na- 
tions, a  position  of  commanding  influ- 
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ence  and  fame.  Cotton  was  the  king 
of  kings,  and  England,  France,  and  the 
whole  civilized  world  would  bow  in  hum- 
ble submission  to  his  Majesty.  That 
was  the  promise ;  but  now  their  king 
was  dethroned,  their  government  over- 
thrown, their  President  and  his  cabinet 
vagrants,  driven  from  house  and  home 
to  be  wanderers  upon  the  earth.  They 
had  been  promised  affluence,  Richmond 
was  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  Virginia  the  all-powerful 
State  of  the  new  nation.  How  terri- 
ble the  cheat !  Their  thousand-dollar 
bonds  were  not  worth  a  penny.  A  mil- 
lion dollars  would  not  purchase  a  dinner. 
Their  money  was  valueless,  their  slaves 
were  freemen,  the  heart  of  their  city 
was  eaten  out.  They  had  been  cheated 
in  everything.  Those  whom  they  had 
trusted  had  given  the  unkindest  cut  of 
all,  —  adding  arson  and  robbery  to  their 
other  crimes.  Thus  had  they  fallen 
from  highest  anticipation  of  bhss  to 
deepest  actual  woe.  The  language  of 
the  Arch  -  Rebel  of  the  universe,  in 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  was  most  appropriate 
to  them  :  — 

"  '  Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime,' 
Said  then  the  lost  Archangel,  '  this  the  seat. 
That  we  must  change  for  heaven,   this  mournful 

gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  ? ' " 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  walking  their 
streets  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  that  plain, 
honest -hearted  man  was  recognizing 
the  "  niggers  "  as  human  beings  by  re- 
turning their  salutations  !  The  walk 
was  long,  and  the  President  halted  a 
moment  to  rest.  "  May  de  good  Lord 
bless  you.  President  Linkum  !  "  said 
an  old  negro,  removing  his  hat,  and 
bowing  with  tears  of  joy  rolling  down 
his  cheeks.  The  President  removed 
his  own  hat,  and  bowed  in  silence  ;  but 
it  was  a  bow  which  upset  the  forms, 
laws,  customs,  and  ceremonies  of  cen- 
turies.    It  was  a  death-shock  to  chiv- 


alry, and  a  mortal  wound  to  caste.  Rec- 
ognize a  nigger  !  Faugh  !  A  woman 
in  an  adjoining  house  beheld  it,  and 
turned  from  the  scene  in  unspeakable 
disgust.  There  were  men  in  the  crowd 
who  had  daggers  in  their  eyes ;  but 
the  chosen  assassin  was  not  there,  the 
hour  for  the  damning  work  had  not 
come,  and  that  great-hearted  man  pass- 
ed on  to  the  executive  mansion  of  the 
late  Confederacy. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  pass 
over  other  scenes,  —  the  visit  of  the 
President  to  the  State-House,  —  the  ju- 
bilant shouts  of  the  crowd,  —  the  rush 
of  freedmen  into  the  Capitol  grounds, 
where,  till  the  appearance  of  their  de- 
liverer, they  had  never  been  permitted 
to  enter,  —  the  ride  of  the  President 
through  the  streets,  —  his  visit  to  Lib- 
by  Prison,  —  the  distribution  of  bread 
to  the  destitute,  —  the  groups  of  heart- 
broken men  amid  the  ruins,  who  be- 
held nought  but  ruins,  —  a  ruined  city, 
a  ruined  State,  a  ruined  Confederacy, 
a  ruined  people,  —  ruined  in  hopes  and 
expectations,  —  ruined  for  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  —  without  pow- 
er, influence,  or  means  of  beginning 
life  anew,  —  deceived,  subjugated,  hu- 
miliated, —  poverty-stricken  in  every- 
thing. All  that  they  had  possessed  was 
irretrievably  lost,  and  they  had  nothing 
to  show  for  it.  All  their  heroism,  valor, 
courage,  hardship,  suifering,  expenditure 
of  treasure,  and  sacrifice  of  blood  had 
availed  them  nothing.  There  could  be 
no  comfort  in  their  mourning,  no  al- 
leviation to  their  sorrow. 

Forgetting  that  Justice  is  the  mighti- 
est power  of  the  universe,  that  Right- 
eousness is  eternal,  and  that  anything 
short  of  it  is  transitory,  they  planned 
a  gorgeous  edifice  with  Slavery  for  its 
corner-stone  ;  but  suddenly,  and  in  an 
hour,  their  superstructure  and  founda- 
tion crumbled.  They  grasped  at  do- 
minion, and  sank  in  perdition. 
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DOWN ! 

(April,  1865.) 

YARD-ARM  to  yard-arm  we  lie 
Alongside  the  Ship  of  Hell ; 
And  stiU,  through  the  sulphury  sky, 
The  terrible  clang  goes  high,  — 
Broadside  and  battle-cry, 
And  the  pirates'  maddened  yell ! 

Our  Captain  's  cold  on  the  deck ; 
Our  brave  Lieutenant  's  a  wreck, — 

He  lies  in  the  hold  there,  hearing 
The  storm  of  fight  going  on  overhead, 
Tramp  and  thunder  to  wake  the  dead. 
The  great  guns  jumping  overhead, 

And  the  whole  ship's  company  cheering  ! 

Four  hours  the  Death-Fight  has  roared, 
(Gun-deck  and  berth-deck  blood-wet !) 

Her  mainmast  's  gone  by  the  board, 

Down  come  topsail  and  jib  ! 

We  're  smashing  her,  rib  by  rib, 

And  the  pirate  yells  grow  weak,  — 
But  the  Black  Flag  flies  there  yet, 

The  Death's  Head  grinning  apeak  ! 

Long  has  she  haunted  the  seas. 

Terror  of  sun  and  breeze  ; 

Her  deck  has  echoed  with  groans  ; 

Her  hold  is  a  horrid  den, 
Piled  to  the  orlop  with  bones 

Of  starved  and  of  murdered  men  ! 
They  swarm  'mid  her  shrouds  in  hosts. 
The  smoke  is-  murky  with  ghosts  ! 

But  to-day  her  cruise  shall  be  short ! 

She  's  bound  to  the  Port  she  cleared  from, 

She  's  nearing  the  Light  she  steered  from,  - 

Ah,  the  Horror  sees  her  fate  ! 
Heeling  heavy  to  port. 

She  strikes,  but  all  too  late  ! 
Down  with  her  cursed  crew, 

Down  with  her  damned  freight, 
To  the  bottom  of  the  Blue, 
Ten  thousand  fathom  deep  ! 

With  God's  glad  sun  o'erhead,  — 
That  is  the  way  to  weep. 

So  will  we  mourn  our  dead ! 
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THE  PLACE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IN  HISTORY.  ^ 


THE  funeral  procession  of  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
passed  through  the  land  from  Wash- 
ington to  his  final  resting-place  in  the 
heart  of  the  Prairies.  Along  the  line 
of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  his 
remains  were  borne,  as  it  were,  through 
continued  lines  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
number  of  mourners  and  the  sincerity 
and  unanimity"  of  grief  were  such  as 
never  before  attended  the  obsequies  of 
a  human  being ;  so  that  the  terrible  ca- 
tastrophe of  his  end  hardly  struck  more 
awe  than  the  majestic  sorrow  of  the 
people.  The  thought  of  the  individual 
was  effaced ;  and  men's  minds  were 
drawn  to  the  station  which  he  filled,  to 
his  public  career,  to  the  principles  he 
represented,  to  his  martjTdom.  There 
was  at  first  impatience  at  the  escape  of 
his  murderer,  mixed  with  contempt  for 
the  wretch  who  was  guilty  of  the  crime  ; 
and  there  was  relief  in  the  considera- 
tion, that  one  whose  personal  insignifi- 
cance was  in  such  a  contrast  witli  the 
greatness  of  his  crime  had  met  with  a 
sudden  and  ignoble  death.  No  one 
stopped  to  remark  on  the  personal 
qualities  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  except 
to  wonder  that  his  gentleness  of  nature 
had  not  saved  him  firom  the  designs  of 
assassins.  It  was  thought  then,  and 
the  event  is  still  so  recent  it  is  thought 
now,  that  the  analysis  and  graphic  por- 
traiture of  his  personal  character  and 
habits  should  be  deferred  to  less  excited 
times ;  as  yet  the  attempt  would  wear 
the  aspect  of  cruel  indifference  or  lev- 
ity, inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
occasion.  Men  ask  one  another  only, 
Why  has  the  President  been  struck 
down,  and  why  do  the  people  mourn  ? 
We  think  we  pay  the  best  tribute  to 
his  memory  and  the  most  fitting  respect 
to  his  name,  if  we  ask  after  the  relation 
in  which  he  stands  to  the  history  of  his 
country  and  his  fellow-men. 

Before  the  end  of  1865,  it  will  have 
been  two  hundred  and  forty-six  years 
since  the  first  negro  slaves  were  landed 


in  Virginia  from  a  Dutch  trading-vessel, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  since  a 
Massachusetts  vessel  returned  frojn  the 
Bahamas  wdth  negro  slaves  for  a  part 
of  its  cargo,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  since  m.en  of  Boston -introduced 
them  directl)'  fi^om  Guinea.  Slavery  in 
the  United  States  had  not  its  origin  in 
British  policy :  it  sprung  up  among 
Americans  themselves,  who  in  that  re- 
spect acquiesced  in  the  customs  and 
morals  of  the  age.  But  at  a  later  day 
the  importation  of  slaves  was  insisted 
upon  by  the  government  of  the  mother 
country,  under  the  influence  of  mercan- 
tile avarice,  with  the  further  purpose  of 
weakening  the  rising  Colonies,  and  im- 
peding the  establishment  among  them 
of  branches  of  industrj'  that  might  com- 
pete with  the  productions  of  England. 
Climate  and  the  logical  consequences 
of  the  principles  of  the  Puritans  checked 
the  increase  of  slaves  in  Massachusetts, 
from  which  it  gradually  disappeared 
without  the  necessity  of  any  special  act 
of  manumission  ;  in  Virginia,  the  coun- 
try within  the  reach  of  tide-water  was 
crowded  with  negroes,  and  the  marts 
were  suppUed  by  continuous  importa- 
tions, w-hich  the  Colony  was  not  suffered 
to  prohibit  or  restrain. 

The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  marked  by  a  rising  of  opinion  in 
favor  of  freedom.  The  statesmen  of 
Massachusetts  read  the  great  work  of 
Montesquieu  on  the  Spirit  of  Laws  ;  and 
in  bearing  their  first  very  remarkable 
testimony  against  slavery-,  they  simply 
adopted  his  words,  repeated  v\-ithout 
passion,  —  for  they  had  no  dread  of  the 
increase  of  slaverj'  within  their  own 
borders,  and  never  doubted  of  its  speedy 
and  natural  decay.  The  great  men  of 
Virginia,  on  the  contrary,  were  struck 
with  terror  as  they  contemplated  its  so- 
cial condition  ;  they  drew  their  lessons, 
not  from  France,  not  from  abroad,  but 
from  themselves  and  the  scenes  around 
them  ;  and  half  in  the  hope  of  rescuing 
that  ancient  Commonwealth   from  the 
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corrupting  element  of  slavery,  and  half 
in  the  agony  of  despair,  they  went  in 
advance  of  all  the  world  in  their  repro- 
bation of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery, 
and  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  the 
white  man  as  the  master  of  bondmen. 
In  the  years  preceding  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Ancient  Dominion  rock- 
ed with  the  strife  of  contending  parties  : 
the  King  with  all  his  officers  and  ma- 
ny great  slaveholders  on  the  one  side, 
against  a  hardy  people  in  the  back  coun- 
try and  the  best  of  the  slaveholders  them- 
selves. On  the  side  of  liberty  many  were 
conspicuous,  —  among  them  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  George  Wythe,  Jefferson, 
who  from  his  youth  was  the  pride  of 
Virginia  ;  but  all  were  feeble  in  com- 
parison with  the  enthusiastic  fervor  and 
prophetic  instincts  of  George  Mason. 
They  reasoned,  that  slavery  was  incon- 
sistent with  Christianity,  was  in  conflict 
with  the  rights  of  man  ;  that  it  was  a 
slow  poison,  daily  contaminating  the 
minds  and  morals  of  their  people  ;  that, 
by  reducing  a  part  of  their  own  species 
to  abject  inferiority,  they  lost  the  idea 
of  the  dignity  of  man,  which  the  hand 
of  Nature  had  implanted  within  them  for 
great  and  useful  purposes  ;  that,  by  the 
habit  from  infancy  of  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  human  nature,  every  liberal 
sentiment  was  extinguished  or  enfee- 
bled ;  that  every  gentleman  was  born  a 
petty  t)Tant,  and  by  the  practice  of  cru- 
elty and  despotism  became  callous  to 
the  finer  dictates  of  the  soul ;  that  in 
such  an  infernal  school  were  to  be  edu- 
cated the  future  legislators  and  rulers 
of  Virginia.  And  before  the  war  broke 
out,  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia 
was  warned  of  the  choice  that  lay  before 
them :  either  the  Constitution  must  by 
degrees  work  itself  clear  by  its  own  in- 
nate strength  and  the  virtue  and  reso- 
lution of  the  community,  or  the  laws  of 
impartial  Providence  would  avenge  on 
their  posterity  the  injury  done  to  a  class 
of  imhappy  men  debased  by  their  in- 
justice. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Narragansett  country 
of  Rhode  Island,  the  Southern  part  of 
Long  Island,  New  York  City  and  the 


counties  on  the  Hudson,  and  East  New 
Jersey  had  in  their  population  about  as 
large  a  proportion  of  slaves  as  Missou- 
ri four  years  ago.  In  all  the  Colonies 
collectively  the  black  men  were  to  the 
white  men  as  five  to  twenty-one.  The 
British  authorities  unanimously  held 
that  the  master  lost  his  claim  to  his 
slave  by  the  act  of  rebellion.  In  Vir- 
ginia a  system  of  emancipation  was 
inaugurated  ;  and  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  by  success  in  arms  Jefterson  pro- 
nounced to  be  right.  But  the  system 
of  emancipation  took  no  large  propor- 
tions :  partly  because  the  invaders  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war  were  driven 
from  the  Chesapeake  ;  partly  because  the 
large  slaveholders  of  South  Carolina, 
on  the  subjugation  of  the  low  country 
in  that  State,  renewed  their  allegiance 
to  the  Crown  ;  and  partly  because  Brit- 
ish officers  chose  to  ship  slaves  of  reb- 
els to  tlie  markets  of  the  West  Indies. 
Yet  the  continued  occupation  of  Rhode 
Island,  Long  Island,  and  New  York 
City,  and  the  exodus  of  slaves  with  oth- 
er refugees  at  the  time  of  peace,  facil- 
itated the  movements  in  Rhode  Island 
and  New  York  for  the  abrogation  of 
slavery.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the 
proportion  of  free  people  to  slaves  was 
greatly  increased  ;  and,  whatever  wilful 
blindness  may  assert,  the  free  black 
had  the  privileges  of  a  citizen. 

Here,  then,  was  an  opening  for  re- 
lieving the  body  politic  from  the  great 
anomaly  of  bondage  in  the  midst  of 
freedom.  But  though  divine  justice 
never  slumbers,  the  opportunity  was 
but  partially  seized.  The  diminution 
of  the  number  of  laborers  at  the  South 
revived  the  importation  of  slaves.  The 
first  Congress  had  agreed  not  to  toler- 
ate that  traffic  ;  the  Confederacy  left  its 
encouragement  or  prohibition  to  the 
pleasure  of  each  State  ;  and  the  Con- 
stitution continued  that  liberty  for  twen- 
ty j'ears.  At  the  same  time  slavery 
was  excluded  from  the  whole  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  The 
vote  of  New  Jersey  only  was  wanting 
to  have  sustained  the  proposition  of 
Jefferson,  by  which  it  would  have  been 
excluded  not  only  from  all  the  territory 
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then  in  their  possession,  but  from  all 
that  they  might  gain. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Southern  States 
of  the  power  of  the  North  may  be  traced 
through  the  annals  of  Congress  from 
the  first,  which  assembled  in  1774. 
The  old  notions  of  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  each  separate  State, 
though  the  Constitution  was  framed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  modifying  them, 
clung  to  life  with  tenacity.  When  John 
Adams  was  elected  President,  before 
any  overt  act,  before  any  other  cause 
of  alarm  than  his  election,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  took  steps  for  an  armed 
organization  of  the  State,  and  old  and 
long-cherished  sentiments  adverse  to 
Union  were  renewed.  The,  continuance 
of  the  Union  was  in  peril.  It  was  then 
that  the  great  Virginia  statesman,  now 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  amended 
Constitution,  came  to  the  rescue.  By 
the  simple  force  of  ideas,  embodying  in 
one  system  all  the  conquests  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  in  behalf  of  human  rights, 
the  freedom  of  conscience,  speech,  and 
the  press,  he  ruled  the  willing  minds  of 
the  people.  The  South,  where  his  great 
strength  lay  with  the  poor  whites,  and 
where  he  was  known  as  the  champion 
of  human  freedom,  trusted  in  his  zeal 
for  individual  liberty  and  for  the  adjust- 
ed liberty  of  the  States  ;  the  North 
heard  from  him  sincere  and  consistent 
denunciations  of  slavery,  such  as  had 
never  been  surpassed,  except  by  George 
Mason.  The  thought  never  crossed 
the  mind  of  JeflFerson  that  the  General 
Government  had  not  proper  powers  of 
coercion.  On  taking  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident, his  watchword  was,  "  We  are  all 
FederaHsts,  we  are  all  Republicans  "  ; 
and  the  two  principles  of  universal 
fi-eedom  and  equality,  and  the  right  of 
each  State  to  regulate  its  own  internal 
domestic  affairs,  became  not  so  much 
the  doctrine  of  a  party  as  the  accepted 
creed  of  the  nation.  In  his  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  Jefferson  did  not  suffer 
one  power  of  the  General  Government 
to  be  weakened.  No  one  man  did  so 
much  as  he  towards  consolidating  the 
Union. 

But  the  question  of  Slavery  was  not 


solved.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  in- 
creased the  States  in  which  slaves  were 
tolerated  ;  the  settlement  of  the  North- 
west strengthened  the  power  of  free- 
dom ;  but  as  yet  there  had  been  no  frac- 
""ture  in  public  opinion.  Missouri  ask- 
ed to  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  it 
was  found,  that,  without  any  party  or- 
ganization, without  formal  preparation, 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives desired  to  couple  its  admission 
with  the  condition  that  it  should  eman- 
cipate its  slaves.  That  slavery  was  evil 
was  still  the  undivided  opinion  of  the 
nation ;  but  it  was  perceived  that  the 
friends  of  freedom  had  missed  the  prop- 
er moment  for  action,  —  that  Congress 
had  tolerated  slavery  in  Missouri  as  a 
Territory,  and  were  thus  inconsistent 
in  claiming  to  suppress  slavery  in  the 
State  ;  and  they  escaped  from  the  diffi- 
culty by  what  was  called  a  Compromise. 
It  was  agreed  that  for  the  future  slavery 
should  never  be  carried  to  the  north  of 
the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri ;  and 
this  was  interpreted  by  the  South  as  the 
devoting  of  all  the  territory  south  of  that 
line  to  the  owners  of  slaves. 

From  that  day  Slavery  became  the 
foundation  of  a  political  party,  under  the 
guise  of  a  zeal  for  the  rights  of  States. 
It  began  to  be  perceptible  at  the  next 
Presidential  election  ;  but  Calhoun,  who 
was  wilhng  to  be  considered  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  was  still  as  decided- 
ly for  the  Union  as  John  Ouincy  Adams 
or  Webster.  Walking  one  day  with 
Seaton  of  the  "Intelligencer"  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  Seaton  dissuad- 
ed him  from  being  at  that  day  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  giving  as  a 
reason,  that,  in  case  of  success  and  re- 
election, he  would  go  out  of  the  public 
service  in  the  vigor  of  life.  "  I  will,  at 
the  end  of  my  second  term,  go  into  re- 
tirement and  write  my  memoirs,"  was 
Calhoun's  answer :  a  proof  that  at  that 
time  Disunion  had  not  crossed  his  mind. 

The  younger  Adams  had  been  un- 
doubtedly at  the  South  the  candidate 
of  the  Union  party.  The  incipient  op- 
position to  Union  threw  itself  with  the 
intensest  heat  into  the  opposition  to 
Adams  ;  and  Jackson,  who  was  victori- 
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ous  through  his  owti  popularity,  was 
elected  by  a  vast  majority.  Jackson 
was  honest,  patriotic,  and  brave  :  he 
refused  his  confidence  to  the  oligarch- 
ical part}-,  represented  by  Calhoun  and 
JSIacduffie  ;  and  after  passionate  strug- 
gles, which  convulsed  the  country,  he 
defied  their  hostility,  and  told  them  to 
their  faces,  "  The  Union  must  be  pre- 
served." 

The  bitterness  of  disappointed  ambi- 
tion led  to  the  formation  and  gradual 
enunciation  of  new  political  opinions. 
In  the  strife  about  the  practical  effects 
of  Nullification,  the  question  was  raised 
by  the  Nullifiers,  whether  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  a  State  was  a  good  plea  for 
resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  so,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
historj",  a  pohtical  p^ty  came  to  the 
principle,  that  primary-  allegiance  was 
due  to  the  State,  a  secondary  one  only 
to  the  United  States  ;  and  this  view  was 
taught  in  schools  and  colleges  and  pop- 
ular meetings.  The  second  theory,  that 
grew  up  with  the  first,  was,  that  slavery 
was  a  divine  institution,  best  for  the 
black  man  and  best  for  the  white. 

At  the  election  which  followed  the 
retirement  of  Jackson,  the  Democratic 
party  stood  by  its  old  tradition  of  the 
evil  of  slavery,  and  the  hope  that  by 
the  innate  vigor  of  the  respective  States 
it  would  gradually  be  thrown  off;  the 
opposite  party  Hkewise  held  to  the  same 
tradition,  in  the  behef  that  the  progress 
of  commerce  and  domestic  industry 
would  in  due  time  quietly  remove  what 
all  sound  political  economy  condemned. 
The  new  party,  the  party  of  State  Sover- 
eignty and  Slavei-y,  —  for  the  two  heads 
sprung  from  one  root,  —  had  not  power 
enough  to  prevent  the  election  of  one 
who  represented  the  policy  of  Jackson. 
But  they  were  full  of  passionate  ardor 
and  of  restless  activity ;  and  in  the 
next  Presidential  election  they  threw 
themselves  upon  the  Whig  part}-,  with 
which  they  joined  hands.  The  Whig 
party  was  at  that  day  strong  enough  to 
have  done  without  them  ;  but  the  un- 
controllable wish  for  success,  which  had 
been  long  delayed,  led  to  the  cry  of 
"  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,"  and  this 


meant  a  union  of  the  interests  of  the 
North  with  the  interest  of  Slavery.  Har- 
rison had  votes  enough  to  elect  him 
without  one  vote  from  the  Southern 
oligarchy ;  but  the  compact  was  made  ; 
Harrison  was  elected  and  died,  and  the 
representative  of  the  oligarchy,  a  man 
at  heart  false  to  the  national  flag,  be- 
came President  for  nearly  four  years. 

His  administration  is  marked  by  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States :  a  measure  sure,  in  the  belief 
of  Calhoun,  to  confirm  the  empire  of 
Slavery,  —  sure,  as  others  believed,  to 
prevent  the  foundation  of  an  adven- 
turous government,  that,  if  left  to  in- 
dependence, would  have  reopened  the 
slave-trade  and  subdued  by  force  of 
arms  all  California  and  Mexico  to  the 
sway  of  Slavery.  The  faith  of  the  last 
proved  the  true  one.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Polk,  California  was  an- 
nexed, not  to  independent,  slave-holding 
Texas,  but  to  the  Union.  This  consti- 
tutes the  turning-point  in  the  series  of 
events  ;  the  first  emigrants  to  her  bor- 
ders formed  a  constitution  excluding 
slavery. 

At  the  next  election  a  change  took 
place,  profoundly  affecting  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
country.  Hitherto  the  position  of  the 
Northern  Democracy  had  been  that  of 
Jefferson,  that  slavery  was  altogether 
evil ;  and  Cass,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, still  expressed  his  prayer  for  the 
final  doom  of  slavery.  Against  his 
election  a  third  party  was  formed  ;  and 
Van  Buren,  a  former  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, who  had  been  sustained  by  the 
South  as  well  as  by  the  North,  taking 
with  him  one  half  the  Democracy  of 
New  York,  consented  to  be  the  candi- 
date of  that  party.  We  judge  not  his 
act ;  but  the  consequences  were  sad. 
To  the  South  his  appearance  as  a  can- 
didate on  that  basis  had  the  aspect  of 
treachery ;  at  the  North  the  Democratic 
party  lost  its  power  to  resist  the  arro- 
gance of  the  South  :  for,  in  the  first 
place,  large  numbers  of  its  best  men 
had  left  its  ranks  ;  and  next,  those  who 
remained  behind  were  eager  to  clear 
themselves  of  the  charge  of  sectional 
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narrowness  ;  and  those  who  had  gone 
out  and  come  back,  in  their  zeal  to  re- 
cover the  favor  of  the  South,  went  be- 
yond all  bounds  in  their  professions  of 
repentance.  The  old  compromise  of 
Jefferson  fell  into  disrepute  ;  the  Demo- 
cratic party  itself  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion ;  the  power  of  any  one  of  its  dis- 
tinguished men  to  resist  the  increasing 
arrogance  of  the  slaveholders  was  taken 
away ;  a  word  in  public  for  what  twenty 
years  before  had  been  the  creed  of  ev- 
ery one  was  followed  by  the  ban  of  the 
majority  of  the  party.  So  feU  one  bul- 
wark against  slavery. 

Still  another  bulwark  against  it  was 
destined  to  fall  away.  The  annexation 
of  Cahfornia  brought  with  it  the  ques- 
tion of  the  admission  of  Cahfornia  as  a 
State  of  freemen.  The  only  way  to 
have  avoided  convulsing  the  country 
was  to  have  confined  the  discussion  to 
the  one  question  of  the  admission  of 
California.  Unhappily,  Clay,  truly  rep- 
resenting a  State  which  halted  in  its 
choice  between  freedom  and  slavery, 
proposed  a  combination  of  measures. 
Further,  the  representation  of  the  Free 
States  had  steadily  increased  from  the 
origin  of  the  Government ;  the  admis- 
sion of  California  threatened,  at  last,  to 
open  the  way  for  a  corresponding  dis- 
proportion in  the  Senate.  The  country, 
remembering  how  Webster,  on  a  great 
occasion,  had  greatly  resisted  the  heresy 
of  Nullification,  looked  to  him  now  to 
clear  away  the  mists  of  artful  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  Constitution,  and  show 
that  neither  in  that  Constitution  nor  in 
the  history  of  the  country  at  the  time 
of  its  formation  had  there  been  any 
justification  of  the  demand  for  such 
equality  of  representation.  But  this 
time  the  great  orator  failed ;  the  pas- 
sionate desire  for  being  President  led 
him  to  make  a  speech  intended  to  con- 
ciliate the  support  of  the  South.  In  that 
he  failed  miserably  at  the  moment ;  a 
few  days  later,  Calhoun,  on  his  death- 
bed, avowed  himself  the  adviser  of  a 
secession  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
slaveholding  States.  Still  blinded  by 
ambition,  Webster,  on  a  tour  through 
New  York,   as    a   candidate,   formally 


proposed  the  estabhshment  of  a  party 
representing  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try, crystallizing  round  the  slavehold- 
ers, and  including  the  commercial  and 
corporate  industrial  wealth  of  the  North. 
The  effect  on  his  own  advancement  was 
absolutely  nothing.  In  due  time,  as  a 
candidate,  he  fell  stone  dead  ;  and  it  is 
to  his  credit  that  he  did  so.  The  South 
knew  that  he  was  a  Union  man,  and 
would  not  answer  their  purpose.  As 
he  heard  of  the  shght  given  by  those 
whom  he  had  courted,  his  large  head 
feU  on  his  breast,  his  voice  faltered, 
and  big  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks. 
His  cheerfulness  never  returned ;  he 
languished  and  died ;  but  the  evil  that 
lived  after  him  was,  that  the  great  party 
to  which  he  had  belonged  v/as  no  more 
able  to  stem  the  rising  fury  of  the  South, 
and  broke  to  pieces. 

Thus,  by  untoward  circumstances,  the 
truth  that  could  alone  confirm  the  Un- 
ion, and  which  heretofore  had  been  sub- 
stantially supported  by  both  the  great- 
traditional  parties  of  the  country,  no 
longer  had  a  clear  and  commanding  ex- 
ponent in  either  of  them.  The  result 
of  the  next  election  showed  that  the 
old  Whig  party  had  lost  all  power  over 
the  pubhc  mind.  The  strife  went  on, 
and  hope  centred  in  the  supreme  judi- 
cial tribunal  of  the  land,  to  whose  mem- 
bers a  secure  tenure  of  office  had  been 
given,  that  they  might  be  above  aU 
temptation  of  serving  the  time.  The 
politicians  of  the  North  were  becoming 
alarmed  by  the  issues  which  were  forced 
upon  them  by  those  of  the  South  with 
whom  they  still  wished  to  be  friends  ; 
they  longed  to  shift  the  responsibility 
of  the  decision  upon  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Court  was  slow  to  be 
swerved.  The  case  of  Dred  Scott  was 
before  them ;  and  the  decision  of  the 
Court  was  embodied  in  an  opinion  which 
would  have  produced  no  excitement. 
But  the  Court  was  entreated  to  give 
their  decision  another  form.  They  long 
resisted,  and  were  long  divided ;  but 
perseverance  overcame  them  ;  and  at 
last  a  most  reluctant  majority,  a  bare 
majority,  was  won  to  enter  the  arena 
of  pohtics,  and  attempt  the  suppression 
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of  differences  of  opinion  :  for,  said  one 
of  the  judges,  "  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  country  require  the  settlement 
of  Constitutional  principles  of  the  high- 
est importance," — not  knowing  that  in- 
justice overturns  peace  and  harmony, 
and  that  a  depraved  judiciary  portends 
civil  war. 

The  man  who  took  the  Presidential 
chair  in  1857  had  no  traditional  party 
against  him  ;  he  owed  his  nomination 
to  confidence  in  his  moderation  and 
supposed  love  of  Union.  He  mio-ht 
have  united  the  whole  North  and  se- 
cured a  good  part  of  the  South.  Con- 
stitutionally timid,  on  taking  the  oath 
of  office,  he  betrayed  his  own  weakness, 
and  foreshadowed  the  forthcoming  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court.  Under 
the  wing  of  the  Executive,  Chief-Justice 
Taney  gave  his  famed  disquisition.  The 
dehveiy  of  that  opinion  was  an  act  of 
revolution.  The  truth  of  history  was 
scorned  ;  the  voice  of  passion  was  put 
forward  as  the  rule  of  law  ;  doctrines 
were  laid  down  which,  if  they  are  just, 
give  a  full  sanction  to  the  rebellion 
which  ensued.  The  country  was  stung 
to  the  quick  by  the  reckless  conduct  of 
a  body  which  it  needed  to  trust,  and 
which  now  was  leading  the  way  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Repubhc.  At 
the  same  time,  the  President,  in  select- 
ing the  members  of  his  cabinet,  chose 
four  of  the  seven  from  among  those 
who  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  the 
country  to  the  interests  of  Slavery.  In 
time  of  peace  the  finances  were  wilfully 
ill -administered,  and  in  the  midst  of 
wealth  and  credit  the  country  was  saved 
from  bankruptcy  only  by  the  patriotism 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  against  the 
treacherous  intention  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Cannon  and  muskets 
and  military  stores  were  sent  in  num- 
bers where  they  could  most  surely  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  coming  rebellion  ; 
troops  of  the  United  States  were  placed 
under  disloyal  officers  and  put  out  of 
the  way;  the  navy  was  scattered  abroad. 
And  then,  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing to  increase  the  agony  of  the  coun- 
try, en  attempt  to  force  the  institution 


of  Slavery  on  the  people  of  Kansas,  that 
refused  it,  received  the  encouragement 
and  aid  of  the  President.  The  conspir- 
ators resolved  at  the  next  Presidential 
election  to  compel  the  choice  of  a  candi- 
date of  their  own,  or  of  one  against  whom 
they  could  unite  the  South  ;  and  all  the 
influence  of  the  Administration,  through 
its  patronage,  was  used  to  confine  the 
election  to  that  issue. 

Virginia  statesmen,  more  than  ninety 
years  ago,  had  foretold  that  each  State 
Constitution  must  work  itself  clear  of 
the  evil  of  slavery  by  its  own  innate 
vigor,  or  await  the  doom  of  impartial 
Providence.  Judgment  slumbered  no 
longer,  —  though  wise  men  after  the 
flesh  were  not  chosen  as  its  messen- 
gers and  avengers. 

The  position  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  on 
the  day  of  his  inauguration,  was  appar- 
ently one  of  helpless  debihty.  A  bark 
canoe  in  a  tempest  on  mid-ocean  seem- 
ed hardly  less  safe.  The  vital  tradition 
of  the  country  on  Slavery  no  longer  had 
its  adequate  expression  in  either  of  the 
two  great  political  parties,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  uprooted  the  old  land- 
marks and  guides.  The  men  who  had 
chosen  him  President  did  not  constitute 
a  consolidated  party,  and  did  not  pro- 
fess to  represent  either  of  the  historic 
parties  which  had  been  engaged  in  the 
struggles  of  three  quarters  of  a  centu- 
ry. They  were  a  heterogeneous  body 
of  men,  of  the  most  various  political  at- 
tachments in  former  years,  and  on  many 
questions  of  economy  of  the  most  dis- 
cordant opinions.  Scarcely  knowing 
each  other,  they  did  not  form  a  numer- 
ical majority  of  the  whole  country,  were 
in  a  minority  in  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress except  from  the  wilful  absence  of 
members,  and  they  could  not  be  sure 
of  their  own  continuance  as  an  organ- 
ized body.  They  did  not  know  their 
own  position,  and  were  startled  by  the 
consequences  of  their  success.  The  new 
President  himself  was,  according  to  his 
own  description,  a  man  of  defective  ed- 
ucation, a  lawyer  by  profession,  know- 
ing nothing  of  administration  beyond 
having  been  master  of  a  very  small  post- 
office,  knowing  nothing  of  war  but  as 
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a  captain  of  volunteers  in  a  raid  against 
an  Indian  chief,  repeatedly  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  once  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  He  spoke  with  ease 
and  clearness,  but  not  with  eloquence. 
He  wrote  concisely  and  to  the  point, 
but  was  unskilled  in  the  use  of  the 
pen.  He  had  no  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  public  defences  of  the  country, 
no  exact  conception  of  its  foreign  re- 
lations, no  comprehensive  perception 
of  his  duties.  The  qualities  of  his 
nature  were  not  suited  to  hardy  ac- 
tion. His  temper  was  soft  and  gentle 
and  yielding  ;  reluctant  to  refuse  any- 
thing that  presented  itself  to  him  as  an 
act  of  kindness  ;  loving  to  please  and 
willing  to  confide ;  not  trained  to  con- 
fine acts  of  good-will  within  the  stern 
limits  of  duty.  He  was  of  the  tem- 
perament called  melancholic,  scarcely 
concealed  by  an  exterior  of  hghtness 
of  humor,  —  having  a  deep  and  fixed  se- 
riousness, jesting  lips,  and  wanness  of 
heart.  And  this  man  was  summoned 
to  stand  up  directly  against  a  power 
with  which  Henry  Clay  had  never  di- 
rectly grappled,  before  which  Webster 
at  last  had  quailed,  which  no  President 
had  offended  and  yet  successfully  ad- 
ministered the  Government,  to  which 
each  great  political  party  had  made  con- 
cessions, to  which  in  various  measures 
of  compromise  the  country  had  repeat- 
edly capitulated,  and  with  whicli  he  must 
now  venture  a  struggle  for  the  life  or 
death  of  the  nation. 

The  credit  of  the  country  had  not 
fully  recovered  from  the  shock  it  had 
treacherously  received  in  the  former  ad- 
ministration. A  part  of  the  navy-yards 
were  intrusted  to  incompetent  agents  or 
enemies.  The  social  spirit  of  the  city 
of  Washington  was  against  him,  and 
spies  and  enemies  abounded  in  the  cir- 
cles of  fashion.  ,  Every  executive  de- 
partmeiit  swarmed  with  men  of  treason- 
able inclinations,  so  that  it  was  uncer- 
tain where  to  rest  for  support.  The 
army  officers  had  been  trained  in  un- 
sound pohtical  principles.  The  chief 
of  staff  of  the  highest  of  the  general 
officers,  wearing  the  mask  of  loyalty, 
was  a  traitor  at  heart.      The  country 


was  ungenerous  towards  the  negro,  who 
in  truth  was  not  in  the  least  to  blame,  — 
was  impatient  that  such  a  strife  should 
have  grown  out  of  his  condition,  and 
wished  that  he  were  far  away.  On  the 
side  of  prompt  decision  the  advantage 
was  with  the  Rebels  ;  the  President 
sought  how  to  avoid  war  without  com- 
promising his  duty ;  and  the  Rebels,  who 
knew  their  own  purpose,  won  incalcula- 
ble advantages  by  the  start  which  they 
thus  gained.  The  country  stood  aghast, 
and  would  not  believe  in  the  full  extent 
of  the  conspiracy  to  shatter  it  in  pieces  ; 
men  were  uncertain  if  there  would  be  a 
great  uprising  of  the  people.  The  Pres- 
ident and  his  cabinet  were  in  the  midst 
of  an  enemy's  country  and  in  personal 
danger,  and  at  one  time  their  connec- 
tions with  the  North  and  West  were  cut 
off;  and  that  very  moment  was  chosen 
by  the  trusted  chief  of  staff  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General  to  go  over  to  the  enemy. 

Every  one  remembers  how  this  state 
of  suspense  was  terminated  by  the  up- 
rising of  a  people  who  now  showed 
strength  and  virtues  which  they  were 
hardly  conscious  of  possessing. 

In  some  respects  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  task,  in  con- 
nection with  the  movement  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  was  of  the  Northwest ; 
and  this  time  it  was  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  needed  outlet  for  the  wealth 
of  the  Northwest,  that  did  its  part  in 
asserting  the  necessity  of  Union.  He 
was  one  of  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  he 
represented  them,  because  he  was  of 
them  ;  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 
class  that  lives  and  thrives  by  self-im- 
posed labor,  felt  that  the  work  which 
was  to  be  done  was  a  work  of  their 
own  :  the  assertion  of  equality  against 
the  pride  of  oligarchy ;  of  free  labor 
against  the  lordship  over  slaves  ;  of  the 
great  industrial  people  against  all  the 
expiring  aristocracies  of  which  any 
remnants  had  tided  down  from  the  Mid- 
dle Age.  He  was  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind,  without  superstition  ;  and  the 
unbroken  faith  of  the  mass  was  hke  his 
own.  As  he  went  along  through  his 
difficult  journey,  sounding  his  way,  he 
held  fast  by  the  hand  of  the  people,  and 
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"tracked  its  footsteps  with  even  feet." 
"  His  pulse's  beat  twinned  with  their 
pulses."  He  committed  faults  ;  but  the 
people  were  resolutely  generous,  mag- 
nanimous, and  forgiving ;  and  he  in  his 
turn  was  willing  to  take  instructions 
from  their  wisdom.  ^ 

The  measure  by  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln takes  his  place,  not  in  American 
history  only,  but  in  universal  history, 
is  his  Proclamation  of  January  i,  1863, 
emancipating  all  slaves  within  the  in- 
surgent States.  It  was,  indeed,  a  mili- 
tary necessity,  and  it  decided  the  result 
of  the  war.  It  took  from  the  public 
enemy  one  or  two  millions  of  bondmen, 
and  placed  between  one  and  two  hundred 
thousand  brave  and  gallant  troops  in 
arms  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  in  time  past  of  the 
wonderful  results  of  the  toil  of  the  en- 
slaved negro  in  the  creation  of  wealth 
by  the  culture  of  cotton  ;  and  now  it  is  in 
part  to  the  aid  of  the  negro  in  freedom 
that  the  country  owes  its  success  in  its 
movement  of  regeneration,  —  that  the 
world  of  mankind  owes  the  continuance 
of  the  United  States  as  the  example  of 
a  RepubHc.  The  death  of  President 
Lincoln  sets  the  seal  to  that  Proclama- 


tion, which  must  be  maintained.  It  can- 
not but  be  maintained.  It  is  the  only 
rod  that  can  safely  carry  off  the  thun- 
derbolt. He  came  to  it  perhaps  reluc- 
tantly ;  he  was  brought  to  adopt  it,  as 
it  were,  against  his  will,  but  compelled 
by  inevitable  necessity.  He  disclaimed 
all  praise  for  the  act,  saying  reverently, 
after  it  had  succeeded,  ''The  nation's 
condition  God  alone  can  claim." 

And  what  a  futurity  is  opened  be- 
fore the  country  when  its  institutions 
become  homogeneous  !  From  all  the 
civilized  world  the  nations  will  send 
hosts  to  share  the  wealth  and  glory  of 
this  people.  It  will  receive  all  good 
ideas  from  abroad ;  and  its  great  prin- 
ciples of  personal  equality  and  freedom 
—  freedom  of  conscience  and  mind, — 
freedom  of  speech  and  action, —  freedom 
of  government  through  ever  -  renewed 
common  consent — will  undulate  through 
the  world  like  the  rays  of  light  and  heat 
from  the  sun.  With  one  wing  touching 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  other 
on  the  Pacific,  it  will  grow  into  a  great- 
ness of  which  the  past  has  no  parallel ; 
and  there  can  be  no  spot  in  Europe  or 
in  Asia  so  remote  or  so  secluded  as  to 
shut  out  its  influence. 
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How  they  went  down 
Never  was  known  in  the  still  old  town : 
Nobody  guessed  how  the  fisherman  brown, 
With  the  look  of  despair  that  was  half  a  frown, 
Faced  his  fate  in  the  furious  night, 
Faced  the  mad  billows  with  hunger  white. 
Just  within  hail  of  the  beacon-light, 
That  shone  on  a  woman  sweet  and  trim. 

Waiting  for  him. 

Beverly  bells. 
Ring  to  the  tide  as  it  ebbs  and  swells  ! 
His  was  the  anguish  a  moment  tells, — 
The  passionate  sorrow  Death  quickly  knells  ; 
But  the  wearing  wash  of  a  lifelong  woe 
Is  left  for  the  desolate  heart  to  know, 
Whose  tides  with  the  dull  years  come  and  go. 
Till  hope  drifts  dead  to  its  stagnant  brim, 

Thinking  of  him. 
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THE  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln threw  a  whole  nation  into 
mourning,  —  the  few  exceptions  to  those 
who  deplored  the  President's  violent  and 
untimely  end  only  serving  to  make  the 
general  regret  the  more  manifest.  Of 
all  our  Presidents  since  Washington, 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  excited  the  smallest 
amount  of  that  feehng  which  places  its 
object  in  personal  danger.  He  was  a 
man  who  made  a  singularly  favorable 
impression  on  those  who  approached 
him,  resembling  in  that  respect  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  who  often  made  warm 
friends  of  bitter  foes,  when  circumstan- 
ces had  forced  them  to  seek  his  pres- 
ence ;  and  it  is  probable,  that,  if  he  and 
the  honest  chiefs  of  the  Rebels  could 
have  been  brought  face  to  face,  there 
never  would  have  been  civil  war,  —  at 
least,  any  contest  of  grand  proportions  ; 
for  Ke  would  not  have  failed  to  convince 
them  that  all  that  they  had  any  right  to 
claim,  and  therefore  all  that  they  could 
expect  their  fellow-citizens  to  fight  for, 


would  be  more  secure  under  his  gov- 
ernment than  it  had  been  under  the 
governments  of  such  men  as  Pierce  and 
Buchanan,  who  made  use  of  sectional- 
ism and  slavery  to  promote  the  selfish 
interests  of  themselves  and  their  party. 
The  estimation  in  which  he  was  latterly 
held  by  the  most  intelhgent  of  the  Se- 
cessionists indicates,  that,  had  they  been 
acquainted  with  him,  their  Secessionism 
never  would  have  got  beyond  the  nulli- 
fication of  the  Palmetto  Nullifiers  ;  and 
that  was  all  fury  and  fuss,  without  any 
fighting  in  it.  Ignorance  was  the  parent 
of  the  civil  war,  as  it  has  been  the  par- 
ent of  many  other  evils,  —  ignorance  of 
the  character  and  purpose  of  the  man 
who  was  chosen  President  in  1860-61, 
and  who  entered  upon  official  life  with 
less  animosity  toward  his  opponents 
than  ever  before  or  since  had  been  felt 
by  a  man  elected  to  a  great  place  after 
a  bitter  and  exciting  contest.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  for  doubting 
the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  declara- 
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tion,  that  his  administration  should  be 
Constitutional  in  its  character  ;  nor 
can  it  be  said  that  the  earlier  Rebels 
ever  supposed  that  he  would  invade 
their  Constitutional  rights.  They  re- 
belled because  circumstances  enabled 
them  to  attempt  the  realization  of  their 
long-cherished  dream  of  a  slave-holding 
Confederacy,  and  because  they  saw  that 
never  again,  in  their  time,  would  an- 
other such  opportunity  be  offered  to  ef- 
fect a  traitorous  purpose.  It  was  clear 
to  every  mind  that  a  year  of  quiet  un- 
der the  new  administration  would  dis- 
pel the  delusion  that  the  North  was 
about  to  overthrow  the  old  polity ;  and 
therefore  the  violent  men  of  the  South 
were  determined  that  that  administra- 
tion never  should  have  a  fair  trial. 
Their  action  at  Charleston,  in  i860,  by 
rendering  the  election  of  the  Republi- 
can candidate  certain,  shows  that  they 
wished  an  occasion  for  revolt ;  and  the 
course  of  President  Buchanan,  w'ho  re- 
fused to  take  the  commonest  precau- 
tions for  the  public  safety,  gave  them  a 
vantage-ground  which  they  speedily  oc- 
cupied, and  so  made  war  inevitable. 

That  one  of  the  most  insignificant  of 
their  number  should  have  murdered  the 
man  whose  election  they  declared  to  be 
cause  for  war  is  nothing  strange,  be- 
ing in  perfect  keeping  with  their  whole 
course.  The  wretch  who  shot  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Republic  is  of  hardly 
more  account  than  was  the  weapon  which 
he  used.  The  real  murderers  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln are  the  men  whose  action  brought 
about  the  civil  war.  Booth's  deed  was 
a  logical  proceeding,  following  strictly 
from  the  principles  avowed  by  the  Reb- 
els, and  in  harmony  with  their  course 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  fall  of  a 
public  man  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin 
always  affects  the  mind  more  strongly 
than  it  is  affected  by  the  fall  of  thousands 
of  men  in  battle  ;  but  in  strictness.  Booth, 
vile  as  his  deed  was,  can  be  held  to  have 
been  no  worse,  morally,  than  was  that 
old  gentleman  who  insisted  upon  being 
allowed  the  privilege  of  firing  the  first 
shot  at  Fort  Sumter.  Ruffin's  act  is 
not  so  disgusting  as  Booth's  ;  but  of  the 
two  men,  Booth  exhibited  the  greater 


courage,  —  courage  of  the  basest  kind, 
indeed,  but  sure  to  be  attended  with 
the  heaviest  risks,  as  the  hand  of  every 
man  would  be  directed  against  its  exhib- 
itor. Had  the  Rebels  succeeded,  Ruf- 
fin  would  have  been  honored  by  his  fel- 
lows ;  but  even  a  successful  Southern 
Confederacy  would  have  been  too  hot 
a  country  for  the  abode  of  a  wilful  mur- 
derer-. Such  a  man  would  have  been 
no  more  pleasantly  situated  even  in 
South  Carolina  than  was  Benedict  Ar- 
nold in  England.  And  as  he  chose  to 
become  an  assassin  after  the  event  of 
the  war  had  been  decided,  and  when 
his  victim  was  bent  upon  sparing  South- 
ern feeling  so  far  as  it  could  be  spared 
without  injustice  being  done  to  the  coun- 
try, Booth  must  have  expected  to  find 
his  act  condemned  by  every  rational 
Southern  man  as  a  worse  than  useless 
cnme,  as  a  blunder  of  the  very  first 
magnitude.  Had  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting abroad.  Secession  exiles  would 
have  shunned  him,  and  have  treated 
him  as  one  who  had  brought  an  inef- 
faceable stain  on  their  cause,  and  also 
had  rendered  their  restoration  to  their 
homes  impossible.  The  pistol-shot  of 
Sergeant  Corbett  saved  him  from  the 
gallows,  and  it  saved  him  also  from  the 
denunciations  of  the  men  whom  he 
thought  to  serve.  He  exhibited,  there- 
fore, a  species  of  courage  that  is  by  no 
means  common  ;  for  he  not  only  risked 
his  life,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for 
honorable  men  to  sympathize  with  him, 
but  he  ran  the  hazard  of  being  denoun- 
ced and  cast  off  by  his  own  party.  This 
places  him  above  those  who  would  have 
assassinated  their  country,  but  who  took 
care  to  keep  themselves  within  the  rules 
of  honorable  action,  as  the  world  counts 
honor.  He  perilled  everything,  while 
they  staked  only  their  hves  and  their 
property.  Their  success  would  have 
justified  them  in  general  estimation,  but 
his  success  would  have  been  his  ruin. 
He  was  fortunate  in  meeting  death  so 
soon,  and  not  less  so  in  the  mode  of  his 
exit  from  the  stage  of  Hfe.  All  Seces- 
sionists who  retain  any  self-respect  must 
rejoice  that  one  whose  doings  brought 
additional  ignominy  on  a  cause  that  could 
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not  well  bear  it  has  passed  away  and 
gone  to  his  account.  It  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  to  loyal  men,  if 
he  had  been  reserved  for  the  gallows ; 
but  even  they  must  admit  that  it  is  a 
terrible  trial  to  any  people  who  get  pos- 
session of  an  odious  criminal,  because 
they  may  be  led  so  to  act  as  to  disgrace 
themselves,  and  to  turn  sympathy  in 
the  direction  of  the  evil-doer.  No  foul- 
er murder  ever  was  perpetrated  than 
that  of  which  Booth  was  guilty  ;  and  had 
he  been  taken  alive  and  sound,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  our  conduct  would  not  have 
been  of  such  a  character  as  it  would 
have  been  pleasing  to  think  of  after  our 
just  passion  should  have  cooled.  We 
should  recollect,  that,  a  hundred  and  six- 
ty years  after  its  occurrence,  the  shout- 
ing of  Englishmen  over  the  verdict  of 
Guilty  rendered  against  Charnock  and 
his  associates,  because  of  their  part  in 
the  Assassination  Plot,  is  condemned  by 
the  greatest  of  Enghsh  historians,  who 
was  the  last  man  to  be  suspected  of  sym- 
pathizing with  men  who  sought  to  mur- 
der William  III.  A  disposition  to  insult 
the  fallen,  no  matter  how  vile  may  be 
their  offences  or  how  just  their  fall,  is 
not  an  American  characteristic  ;  but  so 
wide-spread  and  well-founded  was  the 
indignation  caused  by  the  basest  murder 
of  modern  times,  that  we  might  have 
been  unjust  to  ourselves,  if  the  mur- 
derer had  come  whole  into  our  hands. 
Therefore  the  shot  of  Sergeant  Corbett 
is  not  to  be  regretted,  save  that  it  gave 
too  honorable  a  form  of  death  to  one 
who  had  earned  all  that  there  is  of  dis- 
graceful in  that  mode  of  dying  to  which 
a  peculiar  stigma  is  attached  by  the 
common  consent  of  mankind. 

Whether  Booth  was  the  agent  of  a 
band  of  conspirators,  or  was  one  of  a  few 
vile  men  who  sought  an  odious  immortal- 
ity, it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  have  the 
authority  of  a  high  Government  official 
for  the  statement  that  "  the  President's 
murder  was  organized  in  Canada  and 
approved  at  Richmond  "  ;  but  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  this  extraordinary 
announcement  is,  doubtless  for  the  best 
of  reasons,  withheld  at  the  time  we 
write.     There  is  nothing  improbable  in 


the  supposition  that  the  assassination 
plot  was  formed  in  Canada,  as  some  of 
the  vilest  miscreants  of  the  Secession 
side  have  been  allowed  to  hve  in  that 
country.  We  know  that  there  were 
other  plots  formed  in  that  country 
against  us,  —  plots  that  were  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  carried  into  execution,  and 
which  led  to  loss  of  Hfe.  The  ruffians 
who  were  engaged  in  the  St.  Albans 
raid  —  which  was  as  much  an  insult  to 
England  as  it  was  a  wrong  to  us  — 
were  exactly  the  sort  of  men  to  engage 
in  a  conspiracy  to  murder  Federal  mag- 
istrates ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
British  subjects  had  anything  to  do  with 
any  conspiracy  of  this  kind.  The  Cana- 
dian error  was  in  allowing  the  scum  of 
Secession  to  abuse  the  "  right  of  hospi- 
tality" through  the  pursuit  of  hostile 
action  against  us  from  the  territory  of  a 
neutral.  If  injustice  is  done  their  coun- 
try in  this  instance,  Canadians  should 
recollect  that  what  is  known  to  have 
been  done  there  for  our  injury  is  quite 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  suspicion  that 
more  was  there  done  to  increase  the 
difficulties  of  our  situation  than  now 
distinctly  appears.  The  country  that 
contains  such  justices  as  Coursol  and 
Smith  cannot  complain,  if  its  sense  of 
fairness  is  not  rated  very  high  by  its 
neighbors,  —  neighbors  who  have  suf- 
fered from  Secessionists  being  allowed 
to  make  Canada  a  basis  of  operations 
against  the  United  States,  though  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  at 
peace. 

That  a  plan  to  murder  President  Lin- 
coln should  have  been  approved  at  Rich- 
mond is  nothing  strange  ;  and  though 
such  approval  would  have  been  su- 
premely foolish,  what  but  supreme  folly 
is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  whole 
Southern  movement  ?  If  the  seal  of 
Richmond's  approval  was  placed  on  a 
plan  formed  in  Canada,  something  more 
than  the  murder  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
intended.  It  must  have  been  meant  to 
kill  every  man  who  could  legally  take 
his  place,  either  as  President  or  as  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore.  The  only  persons 
who  had  any  title  to  step  into  the  Presi- 
dency on  Mr.  Lincoln's  death  were  Mr. 
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Johnson,  who  became  President  on  the 
15th  of  April,  and  Mr.  Foster,  one  of  the 
Connecticut  Senators,  who  is  President 
of  the  Senate.  There  was  no  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  ;  so  that 
one  of  the  officers  designated  tempora- 
rily to  act  as  President,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  vacancy,  had  no  existence  at 
tlie  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  death,  has  none 
at  this  time,  and  can  have  none  until 
Congress  shall  have  met,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  chosen  its  pre- 
siding officer.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of 
Mr.  Foster,  though  Mr.  Johnson  was  on 
the  list  of  those  doomed  by  the  assas- 
sins ;  and  the  savage  attack  made  on 
Mr.  Seward  shows  what  those  assassins 
were  capable  of.  But  had  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration  been  struck 
down  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  "  anarchy "  would  have 
been  the  effect,  though  to  produce  that 
must  have  been  the  object  aimed'  at  by 
the  conspirators.  Anarchy  is  not  so 
easily  brought  about  as  persons  of  an 
anarchical  turn  of  mind  suppose.  The 
training  we  have  gone  through  since  the 
close  of  i860  has  fitted  us  to  bear  many 
rude  assaults  on  order  without  our  be- 
coming disorderly.  Our  conviction  is, 
that,  if  every  man  who  held  high  office 
at  Washington  had  been  killed  on  the 
14th  of  April,  things  would  have  gone 
pretty  much  as  we  have  seen  them  go, 
and  that  thus  the  American  people 
would  have  vindicated  their  right  to  be 
considered  a  self-governing  race.  It 
would  not  be  a  very  flattering  thought, 
that  the  peace  of  the  country  is  at  the 
command  of  any  dozen  of  hardened  ruf- 
fians who  should  have  the  capacity  to 
form  an  assassination  plot,  the  discretion 
to  keep  silent  respecting  their  purpose, 
and  the  boldness  and  the  skill  requisite 
to  carry  it  out  to  its  most  minute  de- 
tails :  for  the  neglect  of  one  of  those  de- 
tails might  be  fatal  to  the  whole  project. 
Society  does  not  exist  in  such  peril  as 
that.  Does  any  one  suppose,  that,  if 
the  Gunpowder  Plot  had  been  a  success, 
—  that,  if  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
had  all  been  hoisted  by  Mr.  Fawkes, 
the  English  nation  would  have  gone  to 


wreck,  that  it  could  not  have  survived 
the  loss  of  most  of  the  royal  family,  the 
greater  part  of  the  peerage,  and  most 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  chosen 
to  serve  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
England  would  have  survived  such  a 
blow  as  that  blowing-up- would  have  in- 
flicted on  her,  though  for  the  time  she 
might  have  been  in  a  very  confused 
condition  :  and  so  we  should  have  sur- 
vived  —  and  we  believe  without  exhib- 
iting much  confusion  —  all  the  efforts 
of  assassins  to  murder  our  leading  men, 
had  those  efforts  been  entirely  success- 
ful. 

It  is  possible,  and  indeed  very  proba- 
ble, that  Booth  and  his  associates  were 
originally  moved  to  become  assassins 
by  that  sentiment  which  has  caused 
many  other  men  to  assail  public  char- 
acters, and  sometimes  with  the  blood- 
iest success.  This  supposition  does 
not  exclude  the  action  of  more  eminent 
persons  from  the  tragedy,  who  may 
have  urged  on  those  hot-headed  fools 
to  the  completion  of  their  work.  Booth 
was  precisely  that  sort  of  man  who  was 
likely  to  be  the  victim  of  the  astounding 
delusion  that  to  kill  President  Lincoln 
would  place  him  in  history  alongside 
of  those  immortal  tyrant-killers  whose 
names  are  in  most  people's  mouths,  and 
whose  conduct  is  seldom  condemned 
and  very  often  is  warmly  approved. 
There  is  constant  praise  going  on  of 
those  who,  in  classic  times,  put  to  death 
men  who  held,  or  who  aspired  to  ob- 
tain, improper  power,  or  whose  conduct 
was  cruel.  Booth  thought  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  a  usurper,  and  that  his  con- 
duct was  cruel ;  and  he  could  have 
cited  abundance  of  evidence  from  the 
speeches  and  w'ritings  of  Northern  men, 
professing  to  be  sound  Unionists,  in 
support  of  the  position  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  usurper  and  a  tyrant.  Hav- 
ing convinced  himself  that  such  was 
the  position  and  character  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  that  he,  a  Southern  man,  and 
brought  up  on  those  sensational  trage- 
dies in  which  human  hfe  is  easily  taken 
on  all  occasions,  should  have  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
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kill  the  man  whose  plan  and  actions 
he  had  so  strangely  misconceived.  If, 
while  he  was  thus  deluding  himself  with 
the  notion  that  he  was  about  to  rival 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  and  other 
Grecian  foes  of  tyrants,  there  came  to 
him  men  who  had  too  much  sense  to 
be  deluded  by  such  nonsense,  but  who, 
1-"-  -ertheless,  were  not  above  profiting, 
.  diey  regarded  profit,  from  his  folly,  it 
is  all  but  certain  that  he  may  have  had 
accomplices  who  have  not  yet  been 
suspected,  persons  to  whom  exposure 
would  be  a  much  greater  punishment 
than  death.  Those  old  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers  have  much  to  answer  for, 
as  they  have  conferred  a  sort  of  sanc- 
tity upon  assassination,  provided  the 
victim  be  rightly  selected  ;  and  who 
is  to  decide  whether  he  is  so  select- 
ed or  not  ?  If  murderers  are  to  de- 
cide upon  the  deserts  of  their  victims, 
there  never  was  a  murder  committed. 
Much  of  the  literature  that  furnishes 
material  for  the  instruction  of  youth  is 
devoted  to  the  laudation  of  bloodshed- 
ding,  provided  always  the  blood  that 
is  shed  is  that  of  a  tyrant ;  and  who 
is  to  say  whether  it  is  so  or  not  ?  Why, 
the  tyrant  -  killer,  to  be  sure.  This  is 
an  admirable  arrangement  for  secur- 
ing simplicity  of  proceedings,  but  it  ad- 
mits of  some  doubt  whether  it  can  be 
quite  approved  on  the  score  of  impar- 
tiality. When  a  man  unites  in  his  own 
person  the  characters  of  accuser,  judge, 
and  executioner,  it  is  within  the  limits 
of  possibility  that  he  may  be  slightly 
untrustworthy.  But  in  what  is  known 
as  classical  literature,  not  only  are  ty- 
rant-slayers allowed  to  have  their  own 
way  and  say,  but  their  action  is  upheld 
and  defended  by  great  geniuses  who 
never  killed  anybody  with  their  own 
hands,  but  who  had  a  marvellous  fond- 
ness for  those  whose  hands  were  blood- 
stained. Cicero,  for  example,  is  never 
tired  of  sounding  the  praises  of  eminent 
homicides.  He  scarcely  praised  him- 
self more  than  he  eulogized  illustrious 
murderers  of  other  days.  And  on  his 
eloquent  words  in  honor  of  assassina- 
tion are  the  "  ingenuous  youth "  of 
Christian  countries  trained  and  taught. 


That  some  of  them  should  go  astray 
under  such  teaching  is  nothing  to  won- 
der at.  This  has  happened  in  other 
countries,  and  why  should  it  not  hap- 
pen here  ?  Assassination  is  not  an 
American  crime  ;  *  but  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  Brutuses  have  been  invoked 
in  this  country,  and  that  more  than  once 
President  Jackson  was  pointed  at  as 
one  from  whose  tyranny  the  country 
might  advantageously  be  reheved  after 
"  the  high  Roman  fashion."  One  man 
fired  at  him,  —  an  Enghshman,  named- 
Laurence,  in  1834;  but  he  proved  to 
be  insane,  and  was  treated  as  a  mad- 
man. Lieutenant  Randolph,  a  Virgin- 
ian, assaulted  President  Jackson,  but 
not  with  the  view  to  assassinate  him. 
Brooks's  assault  on  Senator  Sumner 
was  an  assassin's  act,  and  a  far  more 
cowardly  deed  than  that  which  Booth 
perpetrated,  though  it  had  a  less  tragi- 
cal termination.  The  assassinating  spirit 
has  been  increasing  fast  in  the  South, 
which  is  one  proof  of  the  growth  of 
the  aristocratical  sentiment  there,  —  as- 
sassination being  much  more  in  vogue 
among  aristocrats  than  among  monarch- 
ists or  democrats,  and  most  of  the  re- 
nowned assassins  and  conspirators  hav- 
ing been  aristocrats.  It  denotes  the 
change  in  our  condition  that  has  been 
wrought  by  slavery  and  civil  war,  that 
assassination  should  have  been  much 
talked  of  here,*and  that  at  last  the  head 
of  the  Republic  should  have  fallen  be- 
fore an  assassin's  fire.  In  other  coun- 
tries assassination  has  often  been  re- 
sorted to  by  parties  and  by  individuals, 
but  until  very  recently  no  public  man 
can  be  said  to  have  been  taken  off  by 
an  assassin  in  America.    Booth  and  his 

*  The  word  assassin,  according  to  that  eminent 
Orientalist,  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  is  derived  from  hash- 
ish, being  the  liquid  preparation  on  which  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain  used  to  intoxicate  his  opera- 
tors, and  which  appears  to  have  been  an  uncommonly 
powerful  tipple.  The  men  whom  he  thus  drugged, 
or  hocused,  when  they  were  to  commit  murder, 
"were  called,  in  Arabic,  Hashishin  in  the  plural, 
and  Hashishi  in  the  singular."  The  Crusaders 
brought  the  word  from  the  East.  The  ancients  had 
not  the  word,  but  they  had  the  thing,  as  the  English 
suffer  from  ennui,  but  have  no  name  for  it.  A  tem- 
perance lecturer  might  turn  this  connection  between 
blind  drunkenness  and  reckless  murder  to.  some  gpod 
purpose. 
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associates  stand  alone  in  our  history. 
Others  may  have  talked  pistols  and 
daggers,  but  it  was  left  for  them  to  use 
weapons  so  odious  for  purposes  of  the 
same  nature.  Under  the  belief  that 
the  reader  may  not  be  indisposed  to  see 
what  has  been  done  by  assassins  in 
other  countries,  we  shall  here  cite  some 
remarkable  instances  of  their  deeds, 
passing  over  classic  antiquity  and  mod- 
em Italy. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  assassination 
Nourished  to  an  extent  never  before  or 
since  known  :  the  hundred  years  that 
followed  Luther's  appearance  on  the 
great  stao:e  forming  murder's  golden 
age,  whether  we  consider  the  number 
or  the  quality  of  the  persons  slain  or 
conspired  against,  or  the  sort  of  persons 
who  condescended  to  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  lolling  is  no  murder.  Re- 
formers and  reactionists  had  their  as- 
sassins ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  latter  had  the  best  (which  was 
the  worst)  of  the  game,  so  that  nearly 
all  the  infemous  names  that  have  come 
down  to  us  won  immortality  in  their 
service.  It  was  a  great,  a  stirring  time. 
one  that  was  fertile  in  all  manner  of 
crim.es.  and  in  which  a  gentleman  that 
had  much  nerve  and  no  scmples  was 
sure  of  constant  and  well-paid  employ- 
ment, and  might  make  his  fortune  — 
or  that  of  his  family,  if  he  chanced  to 
be  cut  off  because  he  Tiad  cut  down 
some  eminent  personage  whose  life 
was  a  great  inconvenience  to  this  or 
that  sovereign  or  party.  The  conflict 
that  was  waged  was  one  of  opinion,  and 
therefore  was  fertile  of  feuatics,  a  class 
of  men  who  have  famished  a  large  force 
of  assassins,  who  have  generally  acted 
OQ.  principle,  without  being  always  heed- 
less of  their  interests.  In  the  fierce 
struggle  between  old  ideas  and  new, 
every  weapon  was  employed,  and  the 
talents  and  dispositions  of  aU  kinds  of 
men  were  made  available  by  the  great 
managers  who  had  the  casting  of  the 
performers  in  the  numerous  tragedies 
that  were  played-  There  was  not  a 
country  in  which  assassination  was  un- 
known ;  and.  in  most  countries  it  was 
common,  kings  and  churchmen  being 


its  patrons,  and  not  unfrequently  per- 
ishing by  the  ven.-  arts  which  under 
their  fostering  care  had  been  carried  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  artistic  perfection^ 
Philip  II.  was  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch of  those  days.  His  regal  career 
began  just  as  the  Reformation  was  at 
its  height  and  when  the  Reaction  was 
about  to  begin.  He  was  a  sort  of  Chris- 
tian Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ;  and  as- 
sassination was  with  him  a  regular  busi- 
ness, a  portion  of  his  mode  of  govern- 
ing the  many  races  that  owned  his  sway. 
Mignet.  in  his  ''  Antonio  Perez  et  Phi- 
lippe II.."  after  mentioning  that  Philip 
gave  instructions  to  put  Escovedo  to 
death,  says. — ~  This  order  would  appear 
strange  on  the  part  of  the  King,  if  we 
did  not  caU  to  mind  the  practices  as 
well  as  the  theories  of  that  violent  age, 
so  fertile  in  assassinations.  Death  was 
then  the  last  argument  of  belief  the  ex- 
treme, but  frequent  means  employed  by 
parties,  kings,  and  subjects.  They  were 
not  satisfied  •with  killing :  they  believed 
they  had  the  right  Certain  casuists 
attributed  this  right,  some  to  princes, 
others  to  the  people.  Here  is  what  the 
fidar  Diego  de  Chaves,  Philip's  confess- 
or, wrote  upon  the  very  subject  of  Es- 
covedo's  death  :  '  According  to  my  view 
of  the  laws,  the  secular  prince,  who  has 
power  over  the  life  of  his  inferiors  or 
subjects,  even  as  he  can  deprive  them 
of  it  for  a  just  cause  and  by  judgment 
in  form,  may  also  do  so  without  aU  this, 
since  superfluous  forms  and  all  judicial 
proceedings  are  no  laws  for  him  who 
mav  dispense  with  them.  It  is,  conse- 
quentiv,  no  crime  on  the  part  of  a  sub- 
ject who  by  a  sovereign  order  has  put 
another  subject  to  death.  We  must 
believe  that  the  prince  has  given  this 
order  for  a  just  cause,  even  as  the  law 
always  presumes  that  there  is  one  in  aU 
the  actions  of  the  sovereign.' "  \\Tien 
such  a  king  as  Philip  II.  has  such  a 
ghostiy  father  as  Diego  de  Chaves,  as- 
sassination may  become  common.  Es- 
covedo was  murdered  :  but  there  were 
others  t>esides  the  King  concerned  in 
his  taking  off  one  of  them  being  the 
Princess  of  Eboli,  widow  of  Philip's 
first  favorite,  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  and 
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Antonio  Perez  ;  and  it  was  because  the  made  a  determiiied  effort  to  get  oa.  and 
King  beKeved  tbey  had  tricked  him  in  might  have  succeeded,  had  he  not  sroin- 
the  business,  that  Perez  fell,  and.  when  bled  over  a  heap  of  rubbish.  To  aH 
in  exile,  had  his  life  sought  by  some  of  these  attacks  on  Orange  some  of  the 
his  old  masters  assassins.  Two  Irish-  most  eminent  Spanish  statesmen  and 
men  were  authorized  to  kill  him,  by  soldiers  of  that  time  were  parties,  and 
Philip's  Governor  of  the  Xetherlands,  Spain  was  then  the  premio-  nation.  The 
but  feiled.  and  were  hanged  in  London.  Prince  of  Parma,  one  of  the  foremost 
Baron  de  Pinella  tried  to  kill  Perez  at  men  of  a  period  in  which  there  was  an 
Paris,  was  detected,  and  executed.  As  absolute  glut  of  talent,  spoke  01  Ge- 
he  had  been  himself  an  active  assassin,  raid's  detestable  crime  as  a  "  Laudable 
Perez  could  not  well  complain  of  these  and  generous  deed,"'  and  scrongiy  rec- 
attempts  ;  but  they  illustrate  the  the-  ommended  that  the  reward  which  had 
ory  and  practice  of  the  powerful  Span-  been  ottered  for  the  Prince's  murder 
ish  monarch.  Perez  was  one  of  those  should  be  conferred  on  his  Darents.  a 
persons  who  labored  to  bring  about  the  suggestion  widi  which  Philip  gladty 
assassination  of  William  ,the  Silent)  of  complied.  Those  parents  were  made 
Orange.  Writing  to  Escovedo,  w'no  was  noble,  and  were  further  rewarded  by 
Secretary  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  then  the  grant  of  certain  estates  in  Franche- 
in  the  Netherlands,  Perez  observes.  —  Comte.  the  property  of  their  son's  vic- 
"  Let  it  never  be  absent  from  your  mind  tinL  This  was  to  reverse  the  old  say- 
that  a  good  occasion  must  be  found  for  ing,  '"  Happy  is  the  chUd  whose  Hither 
finishing  Orange,  since,  besides  the  ser-  goeth  to  the  Devli ! '" — ::r  rle  hiTT'.r.ess 
vice  which  will  thus  be  rendered  to  our  of  the  ather  was  ziiie  r  .l.t  ./lis 
master,  and  to  the  States,  it  will  be  worth  taking  the  downward  road.  "  At  a  lat- 
something  to  ourselves '■;  to  which  high-  er  dav."'  savs  Modev.  "when  the  un- 
ly  moral  injunction  Escovedo  replied, —  fortunate  eldest  son  of  Oransre  retum- 
'•  You  know  that  the  iaishing  of  Orange  ed  from  Spain,  after  twentv-seven  vears' 
is  very  near  my  heart"  There  is  some-  absence,  a  chamreling  and  a  Spaniard. 
thing  almost  comical  in  this  correspon-  the  restoration  of  those  verv  estates 
dence,  considering  its  circumstances :  was  ottered  to  him  bv  Philip  II_  pro- 
Perez  urging  upon  the  man  whom  he  vided  he  would  continue  to  pay  a  nxed 
was  soon  to  assassinate  the  duty  of  pro-  proportion  of  their  rents  to  the  ^mi- 
curing  the  assassination  of  the  Prince  ly  of  his  father's  murda'er.  The'ed- 
of  Orange,  to  whose  party  in  Europe  he  ucation  which  Philip  William  had  re- 
was  desrined  erelong  to  join  himself  ceived.  under  the  KInsrs  auspices,  had, 
Philip  has  been  suspected  of  having  however,  not  enurelv  destroved  all  his 
procured  the  death  of  his  half-brother,  human  feelings,  and  he  rejected  Ae 
Don  John  01  Austria,  by  poison  ;  but  in  proposal  with  sccmti.  The  estates  re- 
this  instance  he  is  enrided  at  least  to  mained  with  the  Gerard  fenilv.  and  the 
the  Scotch  verdict  of  .Vot  praz-en.  He  patents  of  noMity  which  they  had  re- 
did bring  about  the  assassination  of  his  ceived  were  used  to  justify  their  ex- 
ablest  enemy,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  empuon  fix>m  certain  taxes,  untii  the 
though  not  until  after  lailures  so  numer-  union  of  Franche-Comte  with  France, 
ous  as  would  have  served  to  discourage  when  a  French  governor  tore  the  docn- 
a  man  of  less  persistent  mind.  Five  ments  to  pieces,  and —..r:,ri  :r~  un- 
unsuccessfiil  attempts  to  kill  the  Prince  der  fiwt" 

were  made  in  two  years  :  the  sixth  was  It  would  be  tedious  r:  -err:-  ..ll  :hr 

successftd.   that  of  Balthazar  Gerard,  assassination? —=:'-:"-":::'.?.-.::?  II   —as 

who  shot  the  Dutch  deliverer  on  the  connected.    He  -  .:-      ;  jr:::r;   ^j  ..-i. 

loth  of  July,  1 5S4.  in  his  house  at  Tel::.  .\--":,i55;,I:-?      f   r   ::r.:e"e:     .-.   r.  ..-y 

Like  Booth.  Gerard  used  the  pis::-   :.  ::  ::-e  j  ::?    ::::  -  :::  :I:::::t:  :;::-s: 

weapon  that  seems  to  have  been  invent-  me  peace  0:  ccnnrrles  whcse  p even  was 

ed  for  the  promotion  of  murder.     He  dreaded  by  Spain,  or  against  the  lives 
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of  their  sovereigns  or  other  eminent 
personages.  Elizabeth  of  England  was 
to  have  been  served  after  the  same 
fashion  as  Orange.  Alva  sent  assassins 
to  take  her  off.  Much  of  the  assassina- 
tion-work that  was  done  in  France  pro- 
ceeded from  Spain.  The  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  was  a  Spanish  inspira- 
tion. In  these  days  it  would  be  called 
a  coup  d'etat.  All  Philip's  proceedings 
toward  his  enemies  were  characterized 
by  the  spirit  of  assassination.  The 
murder  of  Montigny  is  a  strong  case  in 
point ;  and  the  artful  manner  in  which 
Egmont  and  Horn  were  inveigled  into 
his  toils  shows  that  he  was  a  master- 
hand  at  conspiracy.  Had  there  been 
two  Phihps  in  Europe,  one  would  have 
assassinated  the  other,  and  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  bet  on  the 
success  of  either. 

France  had  her  grand  assassinations 
in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  a  perfect 
crop  they  were,  in  which  kings  were 
conspirators  or  were  conspired  against, 
killed  or  were  killed,  according  to  the 
supposed  requirements  of  state  policy 
or  the  necessities  of  high-placed  indi- 
viduals. At  earher  dates  assassination 
was  far  from  being  unknown  in  France  ; 
and  some  remarkable  cases  occurred 
there  in  those  a\vful  times  when  the 
Burgundian  and  Armagnac  parties  ex- 
isted. The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  as- 
sassinated, and,  later,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. Louis  XL,  who  had  rebelled 
against  his  father,  is  believed  to  have 
murdered  his  brother,  and  also  to  have 
sought  the  death  of  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy. But  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury that  French  assassinations  were 
of  the  most  striking  order.  The  mar- 
riage of  Catharine  de'  Medici  with  that 
French  prince  who  became  Henry  IL 
is  supposed  to  have  been  attended  with 
the  effect  of  debauching  French  morals, 
as  the  ItaHans  had  a  prodigiously  bad 
reputation  as  assassins,  and  particular- 
ly as  poisoners.  Catharine  was  totally 
unscrupulous,  having  about  as  much  of 
moral  sense  as  goes  to  the  making  of  a 
tigress ;  but  it  needed  not  that  she 
should  marry  into  the  House  of  Valois 
to  render  assassination  a  Gallic  crime. 


It  would  have  existed  in  France  all  the 
same,  had  she  never  been  born.  It  was 
a  moral  plague  that  ran  over  Europe, 
as  the  Black  Death  made  the  same  tour 
a  couple  of  hundred  years  earlier.  Pol- 
trot  killed  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  the 
greatest  man  of  a  great  race.  Henry, 
Duke  of  Guise,  Francis's  son,  was  con- 
cerned in  a  plot  to  murder  the  Admiral 
Coligny,  shortly  before  the  St.  Barthol- 
omew, and  was  one  of  the  Admiral's 
murderers  in  the  Massacre.  Henry  of 
Guise  was  assassinated  by  Henry  III., 
last  of  the  Valois  kings  of  France,  who 
took  upon  himself  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  laid  down  by  Diego 
de  Chaves,  which  James  II.  had  acted 
on  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Douglas, 
and  on  which  Ferdinand  IL,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  afterward  acted  toward 
Wallenstein,  who  was  basely  murdered. 
Henry  III.  was  soon  made  to  follow  his 
victim,  being  assassinated  by  Jacques 
Clement,  a  Jacobin  monk  and  a  Leaguer. 
Henry  IV.  was  killed  by  Frangois  Ra- 
vaillac,  a  Romish  fanatic,  who  was  in 
bad  odor  with  all  respectable  Catholics 
who  knew  him.  Richelieu  lived  in  a 
condition  not  unlike  that  which  Crom- 
well knew,  being  often  conspired  against. 
Louis  XV.  was  attacked  by  Damiens, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  cruel  tortures. 
In  the  Revolution  there  were  several 
assassins,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was 
Charlotte  Corday,  praises  of  whom  are 
so  common  as  to  weaken  the  force  of 
that  feehng  which  should  ever  be  di- 
rected against  murder.  Granted  that 
Marat  was  as  bad  as  he  is  painted,  no 
individual  had  the  right  to  slay  him. 
Bonaparte  was  in  great  danger  from 
assassins  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
the  Due  d'Enghien  assassinated  that 
he  obtained  a  respite  from  their  attacks, 
which  were  regarded  with  ill-disguised 
approbation  even  by  respectable  per- 
sons who  were  his  enemies  or  those  of 
France.  A  German  youth  endeavored 
to  kill  Napoleon  in  1809,  and  was  shot. 
In  the  "  Declaration  "  put  forth  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  against  Napoleon, 
after  his  return  from  Elba,  the  Em- 
peror was  deliberately  delivered  over 
to   assassins  in   the   following   terms : 
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"  Les  Puissances  declarent  en  conse- 
quence, que  Napoleon  Bonaparte  s'est 
place  hors  des  relations  civiles  et  so- 
ciales,  et  que,  comma  ennemi  et  pertur- 
bateur  du  repos  du  monde,  il  s'est  livre 
k  la  vindicte  publique."  To  the  paper 
containing  this  rascally  sentence  stands 
affixed  the  name  of  Wellington,  who, 
however,  indignantly  denied  that  he 
ever  meant  to  authorize  or  to  suggest 
the  assassination  of  Napoleon.  No 
doubt  his  denial  was  honestly  made, 
but  the  legitimate  construction  of  the 
words  is  favorable  to  the  opposite  view. 
A  French  officer  named  Cantallon  was 
charged  with  having  attempted  to  assas- 
sinate Wellington,  and  was  tried  and 
acquitted  ;  and  Napoleon  bequeathed 
ten  thousand  francs  to  Cantallon,  which 
bequest  was  paid  after  Napoleon  III. 
became  master  of  France,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  some  Englishmen.  The 
Due  de  Berri,  son  of  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
(later  Charles  X.,)  and  the  hope  of  the 
Bourbons,  was  killed  by  Louvel,  at  the 
opera,  in  February,  1820  ;  and  his  son, 
the  present  Comte  de  Chambord,  was 
born  in  the  following  autumn,  Louis 
Philippe,  when  King  of  the  French, 
was  so  often  attacked  with  fire-arms 
and  infernal  -  machines  that  one  be- 
comes dizzy  in  thinking  of  his  escapes. 
Napoleon  III.  has  been  in  great  peril 
from  assassins.  Orsini's  attempt  to 
kill  was  a  terrible  piece  of  butchery, 
causing  the  death  or  mutilation  of  many 
persons,  resembling  in  that  respect  the 
result  of  Fieschi's  attempt  to  murder 
Louis  Phihppe.  Had  Orsini's  attempt 
proved  as  successful  as  Booth's,  it  is 
probable  that  there  never  would  have 
been  a  Secession  War  in  this  country. 
The  Rebels  counted  much  on  Europe- 
an intervention,  as  they  supposed  that 
France  and  England  would  act  together 
in  their  behalf;  and  had  the  Emperor 
been  killed  in  1858,  the  "cordial  under- 
standing "  between  the  great  nations  of 
Western  Europe  would  have  come  to  an 
end,  and  perhaps  they  would  have  gone 
to  war.  The  state  of  foreign  affairs  in 
i860  had  much  more  to  do  with  bring- 
ing on  our  civil  war  than  appears  on 
the  surface  of  things. 


Scotland  is  a  country  in  which  as- 
sassins have  figured  largely,  and  her 
history  is  more  disfigured  by  their 
acts  than  that  of  any  other  modern 
nation,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
the  smallness  of  her  territory  and  the 
limited  number  of  her  people.  This 
peculiarity  in  Scotch  history  is  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  circumstance,  that, 
as  a  rule,  Scotland  has  been  more  aris- 
tocratically dominated  than  any  other 
community  ;  and  aristocracies  are  more 
prolific  of  assassins  than  democracies 
or  monarchies,  as  before  said.  Aris- 
tocrats, members  of  privileged  class- 
es, are  less  patient  of  restriction,  and 
more  prone  to  take  the  righting  of  what 
they  call  their  wrongs  into  their  own 
hands,  than  are  other  men.  Violence 
of  all  kinds  was  for  centuries  more 
common  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other 
European  country  that  had  made  the 
same  advances  in  civilization  ;  and  the 
troubles  that  overtook  so  many  of  her 
monarchs  were  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  their  position.  The  House 
of  Stuart  has  been  called  "  the  Fated 
Line  "  ;  and  it  deserved  the  name,  be- 
cause it  stood  nominally  at  the  head  of 
a  nation  that  really  was  ruled  by  the 
fiercest  aristocracy  that  ever  plagued  a 
people  or  perplexed  monarchs.  The 
independence  of  Scotland,  her  salvation 
from  that  English  rule  with  which  she 
was  threatened  by  Edward  I.,  whose 
success  would  have  made  her  what  Ire- 
land became  under  English  ascenden- 
cy, was  based  on  a  deed  which  even 
some  Scotch  writers  have  not  hesitated 
to  speak  of  as  reprehensible,  — the  kill- 
ing, namely,  of  Comyn  in  a  church  at 
Dumfries,  by  Bruce  and  Kirkpatrick ; 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  blood-stain  then 
and  there  contracted  clung  to  the  Stu- 
arts, who  were  descended  from  Bruce 
by  the  female  line.  The  Duke  of  Rothe- 
say, son  of  Robert  1 1 1.,  and  heir-appar- 
ent, was  murdered  by  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  whose  purpose  was  to 
divert  the  crown  to  his  own  branch  of 
the  family.  Rothesay's  brother  became 
James  I.,  and  he  was  assassinated  by 
Sir  Robert  Grahame,  —  the  King's  of- 
fence being  that  he  wished  to  introduce 
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something  like  regular  government  into 
Scotland,  having  learned  the  value  of 
order  in  England,  where  he  had  passed 
many  years  as  a  prisoner.  Grahame 
was  one  of  the  most  ferocious  of  the 
savages  who  then  formed  the  Scotch  ar- 
istocracy, and  he  had  no  idea  of  seeing 
radicalism  made  rampant  in  his  country  ; 
and  so  he  headed  a  conspiracy  against 
the  King  and  murdered  him.  James  II. 
was  himself  an  assassin,  as  he  stabbed 
the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  had  come  to 
him  under  an  assurance  of  safety,  and 
who  was  cut  to  pieces  by  some  of  the 
royal  retainers,  after  their  master  had 
set  them  an  example.  The  King's  ex- 
cuse was,  that  the  Douglas  had  become 
too  powerful  to  be  proceeded  against 
regularly ;  and,  indeed,  the  question 
then  before  Scotland  was,  whether  that 
country  should  be  ruled  by  the  House 
of  Douglas  or  the  House  of  Stuart, 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  king  in 
the  fifteenth  century  should  conclude 
rather  to  murder  than  to  be  murdered. 
James  II.  overthrew  the  Black  Douglas, 
and  in  his  case  assassination  did  pros- 
per. James.  1 1 1,  was  assassinated  while 
flying  from  a  field  of  battle  on  which  he 
had  been  beaten  by  rebels.  Mary  Stu- 
art, daughter  of  James  V.,  is  beheved 
by  many  historical  inquirers  to  have 
been  a  party  to  the  assassination  of  her 
husband,  (Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley, 
who  was  her  relative,)  the  question 
whether  she  did  thus  act  forming  the 
turning-point  in  that  famous  Marian 
Controversy  which  has  raged  for  three 
hundred  years,  and  which  seems  to  be 
no  nearer  a  decision  now  than  it  was 
before  Loch  Leven  and  Fotheringay,  — 
Mr.  Froude,  the  last  of  the  great  cham- 
pions in  the  fight,  having  pronounced, 
with  all  his  usual  directness,  adversely 
to  the  Rose  of  Scotland.  Whether 
Mary  was  an  assassin  or  not,  it  is  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  her  husband  was 
one  of  the  assassins  of  her  servant  Riz- 
zio,  who  was  murdered  in  her  very'  pres- 
ence. Mary's  son,  James  VI.,  stands  in 
the  strangest  relation  to  an  extraordi- 
nary assassination  of  any  man  in  his- 
tory. The  Gowrie  Conspiracy  is  yet 
a  riddle.  According:  to  one  class  of  his- 


torical critics,  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  and 
his  brother,  Alexander  Ruthven,  were 
bent  upon  assassinating  the  King ;  while 
another  class  are  quite  as  positive  that 
the  King  was  bent  upon  assassinating 
the  Ruthvens,  and  that  he  accomplished 
his  purpose.  We  confess  that  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  go  with  those  who 
say  that  the  Ruthvens  were  victims,  and 
not  baffled  assassins ;  and  we  have  al- 
ways admired  the  reply  of  the  clergy- 
man to  whom  the  King  condescended  to 
teU  his  story,  in  the  hope  of  convincing 
him  of  its  truth.  "  Doubtless,"  said  that 
skeptical,  but  pious  personage,  "  I  must 
believe  it,  since  your  Majesty  says  you 
saw  it ;  but  I  would  not  have  believed 
it,  had  I  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes." 
Was  ever  a  king  more  cleverly  told  that 
he  was  a  liar  ?  The  Earl  of  Murray, 
Mary  Stuart's  bastard  brother,  and  the 
first  of  many  regents  who  ruled  Scot- 
land during  her  son's  minority,  was  the 
victim  of  the  most  pardonable  act  of 
assassination  that  we  know  of,  —  if 
such  a  crime  be  ever  pardonable.  Ham- 
ilton of  Bothwellhaugh  was  one  of  those 
Scotchmen  who  joined  Mary  Stuart  af- 
ter her  escape  from  Loch  Leven,  and 
was  condemned  to  death  after  her  fail- 
ure, but  had  his  hfe  spared,  while  his 
estate  was  confiscated.  He  might  have 
borne  this  loss  of  property,  but  he  be- 
came enraged  when  he  heard  that  his 
wife  had  been  so  treated,  when  ejected 
from  what  had  been  her  own  property 
before  her  marriage,  as  to  go  mad  and 
die.  The  person  who  misused  her  had 
received  the  estate  from  the  Earl  of 
Murray  ;  and  upon  the  latter  Hamilton 
resolved  to  take  vengeance.  He  car- 
ried out  his  plans,  which  were  very 
cleverly  formed,  with  great  skill  and 
coolness,  and  consequently  was  suc- 
cessful, taking  off"  his  great  enemy,  and 
getting  off"  himself  He  shot  Murray 
as  he  was  passing  through  the  town 
of  Linlithgow,  stationing  himself  in  a 
house  that  belonged  to  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  in  and  around  which 
everything  had  been  prepared  for  the 
kilhng  of  one  man  and  the  escape  of 
another.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the   Archbishop  was    a   party  to    the 
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crime,  or  Bothwellhaugh  could  not  have 
had  the  faciUties  which  were  his  for 
obtaining  revenge  and  striking  a  great 
blow  for  the  Queen's  party.  The 
princely  House  of  Hamilton  generally 
approved  of  the  deed.  Let  not  those, 
however,  who  see  in  the  Archbishop's 
conduct  the  natural  effect  of  Cathol- 
icism, be  in  too  great  hurry  to  attrib- 
ute his  conduct  to  his  religious  be- 
lief; for  there  were  Protestant  assas- 
sins in  Scotland  in  those  days,  and 
later.  Only  a  few  years  before,  a  very 
eminent  Catholic,  Cardinal  Beaton,  who 
was  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was 
murdered  by  Norman  Lesley  ;  and  John 
Knox  associated  himself  with  Lesley, 
and  those  by  whom  he  was  aided,  to 
hold  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  against 
the  Government's  forces.  The  murder- 
ers of  Rizzio  were  not  Catholics,  and 
their  victim  belonged  to  the  old  church. 
Some  of  Darnley's  murderers  were 
Protestants.  In  the  next  century  some 
remarkable  cases  of  Scotch  assassi- 
nation took  place.  Montrose  stands 
charged  with  having  attempted  to  take 
the  lives  of  Argyle  and  Hamilton  ;  but 
we  hesitate  to  believe  the  story,  so 
great  is  our  admiration  of  that  wonder- 
ful man.  After  the  Restoration,  (1660,) 
the  ultra  Protestants,  perverting  vari- 
ous passages  of  Scripture,  assumed  to 
execute  judgment  on  those  whom  they 
held  to  be  enemies  of  God  and  the  true 
Kirk.  The  man  for  whom  they  felt 
most  hatred  was  James  Sharpe,  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  —  a  title  that 
seems  to  have  had  peculiar  attractions 
for  assassins.  Sharpe  was  accused,  not 
untruthfully,  of  having  sold  his  cause 
to  Government ;  and  he  became  a  mark- 
ed man  with  those  whom  he  had  be- 
trayed. A  preacher  named  Mitchell 
fired  a  pistol  into  Sharpe's  carriage, 
and  wounded  the  Bishop  of  the  Ork- 
neys so  severely  that  that  prelate  ulti- 
mately died  of  the  injury.  Years  later 
Mitchell  was  about  to  make  a  second 
attempt  on  the  Archbishop,  when  he 
was  arrested,  trie'd,  imprisoned  for  some 
time,  condemned,  and  executed,  at  the 
Archbishop's  earnest  request.  The' 
next  year  Sharpe  was  slain  by  a  num- 


ber of  Protestants,  who  were  looking 
for  a  minor  persecutor,  and  who  thought 
that  Heaven  had  specially  delivered  the 
Archbishop  into  their  hands  when  they 
encountered  his  carriage,  from  which 
they  made  him  descend,  and  murdered 
him  in  presence  of  his  daughter,  using 
swords  and  pistols.  Among  the  many 
stories  told  of  Claverhouse  (then  Vis- 
count of  Dundee)  is  one  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  shot  on  the  battle-field  of 
Killiecrankie  by  one  of  his  servants, 
who  used  a  silver  button  from  his  hv- 
ery-coat,  the  great  Grahame  being  im- 
pervious to  lead.*  About  the  same 
time.  Sir  George  Lockhart,  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  head  of 
the  Scotch  tribunals,  was  assassinated 
by  Chiesly  of  Dairy,  who  was  angry 
because  the  President  had  assigned  to 
Mrs.  Chiesly,  with  whom  her  husband 
had  quarrelled,  a  larger  alimony  than 
that  husband  thought  she  should  have. 
The  business  of  divorcing,  and  discrim- 
inating as  to  the  amount  of  ladies'  al- 
lowances, is  a  safer  one  in  these  times, 
and  fortunate  for  the  judges  that  it  is, 
considering  how  much  of  such  business 
they  have  to  perform.  If  every  hun- 
dred divorce  cases  produced  one  assas- 
sination, lawyers  would  be  rapidly  pro- 
moted —  and  shot. 

*  Mr.  De  Quincey's  immortal  Connoisseur,  who 
delivered  the  Williams  Lecture  on  Murder,  speak- 
ing of  the  supposed  assassination  of  Gustavus  Adoi- 
phus,  at  the  Battle  of  Lutzen,  says,  —  "The  King 
of  Sweden's  assassination,  by-the-by,  is  doubted  by 
many  writers,  —  Harte  amongst  others  ;  but  they 
are  wrong.  He  was  murdered  ;  and  1  consider  his 
murder  unique  in  its  excellence  ;  for  he  was  mur- 
dered at  noonday,  and  on  the  field  of  battle,  —  a 
feature  of  original  conception,  which  occurs  in  no 
other  work  of  art  that  I  remember."  His  memory 
was  bad.  He  must  have  heard  the  story  that  Desaix 
was  murdered  on  the  field  of  Marengo,  after  coming 
up  to  save  Bonaparte  from  destruction  ;  and  he  must 
also  have  heard  the  story  that  Dundee  was  murdered 
at  Killiecrankie.  Mr.  Hawthorne  mentions  that  he 
saw,  in  an  old  volume  of  Colonial  newspapers,  "a 
report  that  General  Wolfe  was  slain,  not  by  the  en- 
emy, but  by  a  shot  from  his  own  soldiers."  All  these 
reports  are  just  as  well  founded  as  that  which  repre- 
sents Gustavus  Adolphus  as  having  been  assassinated. 
Harte 's  doubts  are,  as  the  reader  can  see  by  refer- 
ring to  his  work,  well  sustained,  and  leave  the  im- 
pression that  the  King  was  killed  in  fair  fight.  We 
have  heard  a  very  ingenious  argument  in  support  of 
the  proposition  that  Stonewall  Jackson  was  assassi- 
nated by  some  of  his  own  men,  —  and  there  is  some 
mystery  about  the  cause  or  occasion  of  his  death. 
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England  has  contributed  a  large  num- 
ber of  assassinations  to  the  pages  of 
that  Newgate  serial  which  is  known  by 
the  grave  name  of  history.  One  of  her 
kings,  Edward  II.,  is  known  to  have 
been  murdered  after  his  deposition  ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  perished  by  a 
peculiarly  horrible  form  of  death.  Wil- 
ham  Rufus  is  believed  to  have  been 
assassinated  in  the  New  Forest,  though 
the  popular  notion  is,  that  he  was  acci- 
dentally killed  by  an  arrow  from  the  bow 
of  Walter  Tirrel,  which  must  have  been 
a  long-bow.  Richard  II.  was  probably 
killed  in  prison,  after  deposition.  Hen- 
ry VI.  is  believed  to  have  been  killed  in 
1471,  he  being  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  triumphant  Yorkists, — 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  killed. 
Edward  V.,  a  boy-monarch,  is  one  of 
the  princes  whom  Richard  IIl.'s  ene- 
mies said  he  had  smothered  in  the  Tow- 
er,—  a  story  to  be  maintained  only  by 
smothering  all  evidence.  Many  English 
sovereigns  were  attacked  by  assassins, 
but  escaped.  Edward  I.  was  stabbed 
by  a  Mussulman  when  he  was  crusad- 
ing in  the  East,  —  and  we  had  almost 
said  that  he  was  rightly  served  ;  for  what 
business  had  he  in  that  remote  j^art  of 
the  world  ?  Henry  V.  was  to  have  been 
assassinated,  according  to  the  statement 
of  himself  and  his  friends  ;  but  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  killing  the  conspira- 
tors judicially.  Ehzabeth,  as  became 
her  superiority  to  most  sovereigns,  was 
a  favorite  with  persons  with  a  taste  for 
assassination  strongly  developed.  She 
was  under  the  Papal  ban,  and  was  an 
object  of  the  indehcate  attentions  of 
that  prince  of  assassins,  Phihp  II. ;  and 
his  underlings,  who  were  all  great  peo- 
ple, made  her  life  so  uncertain  that  there 
never  lived  the  actuary  who  was  capable 
of  estimating  the  probabilities  of  its  du- 
ration. That  she  escaped  is  as  wonder- 
ful as  anything  in  her  history,  for  she 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  heed- 
ful of  her  personal  safety  ;  yet  she  could 
punish  detected  ruffians  sharply  enough. 
James  I.  was  once  in  no  slight  danger. 
No  conspiracy  ever  came  so  near  making 
a  great  noise  in  the  world,  of  a  kind  very 
different  from  that  which  it  did  make,  as 


the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  and  the  silence 
which  marked  its  course  is  quite  as  as- 
tonishing as  the  excitement  that  follow- 
ed its  disclosure.  That  so  many  per- 
sons should  have  kept  so  deadly  a  se- 
cret so  long  and  so  faithfully  is  as  great 
a  mystery  as  ever  was  invented  by  a 
writer  of  the  sensation  school ;  and 
when  Cathohcs  declare  that  there  never 
was  a  plot,  except  that  which  was  form- 
ed against  their  religion  by  artful  men 
for  the  worst  purposes,  they  do  not  talk 
so  unreasonably  as  at  the  first  blush  it 
should  seem.  This  plot  was  emphati- 
cally a  gentlemanly  transaction.  There 
was  hardly  a  person  whg  had  part  in  it 
who  was  not  a  gentleman  by  birth  or 
education,  or  both.  Catesby,  Percy, 
Rookwood,  Digby,  the  Winters,  Grant, 
Tresham,  Keyes,  and  the  Littletons 
were  all  members  of  good  families,  and 
some  of  them  of  very  high  famihes, — as 
Perc}^,  Digby,  Rookwood,  and  Catesby. 
Some  of  them  had  been  Protestants, — ■ 
as  Catesby  and  Percy ;  and  Digby  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  Protestant  house. 
Fawkes  was  of  respectable  parentage 
and  of  good  education.  Father  Garnet, 
on  his  trial,  was  spoken  of  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  as  having  "  many  excellent 
gifts  and  endowments  of  nature  :  by 
birth  a  gentleman,  by  education  a  schol- 
ar, by  art  learned,  and  a  good  linguist." 
He  was  brought  up  a  Protestant.  That 
Cathohcs  of  such  standing,  and  with 
such  training  as  should  have  taught 
them  better,  should  have  engaged  in  so 
wicked  a  conspiracy,  was  one  of  the 
chief  reai  ons  why  adherents  of  the  an- 
cient religion  were  treated  so  cruelly  in 
England  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
Titus  Oates's  invention,  the  Popish 
Plot,  never  would  have  found  believers, 
had  not  men  remembered  the  Gunpow- 
der Plot.  In  Cromwell's  time,  and  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  that  preceded  it,  assas- 
sination plots  were  common,  and  some 
succeeded.  The  Cavaliers  had  very  loose 
notions  on  the  subject.  They  killed  an 
English  envoy  in  Holland  and  another 
in  Spain.  Cromwell  was  almost  as  much 
a  target  as  Louis  Philippe  became  after 
he  was  converted,  for  his  sins,  into  a 
Citizen  King.     It  is  even  asserted  that 
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he  feared  assassination,  and  he  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  fearing  many  things. 
The  court  of  the  exiled  Stuarts  teemed 
with  assassins ;  and  projects  for  mur- 
dering tlie  Protector  were  there  formed, 
as  well  as  in  England.  Nothing  but  the 
good  intelligence  which  Cromwell  pur- 
chased saved  his  life.  Charles  II.,  in 
his  turn,  became  the  object  of  assas- 
sins' attentions.  Some  of  those  who 
meant  to  kill  him  were  superior  men, 
—  as  Richard  Rumbold,  who  was  able, 
brave,  honest,  and  pious.  True,  Rum- 
bold  in  dying  expressed  his  abhorrence 
of  assassination,  and  denied  that  he  ever 
had  countenanced  it ;  but  the  distinction 
which  he  made,  and  on  which  his  dying 
expressions  were  founded,  can  deceive 
no  one,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  deceived  Rumbold  himself 
To  have  killed  the  King  and  the  Duke 
of  York  after  the  manner  spoken  of 
by  the  Rye-House  plotters  would  have 
been  to  assassinate  them,  and  no  amount 
of  sophistry  could  have  given  to  the 
conspiracy  any  other  character  than  that 
of  an  assassination  plot.  William  III. 
lived  in  almost  as  great  danger  of  dy- 
ing by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  as  his 
immortal  ancestor  whom  Gerard  shot. 
It  shows  how  common  was  assassi- 
nation in  those  times,  and  how  loose 
w^as  public  morality,  that  Louis  XIV. 
was  a  party  to  at  least  two  of  the 
plots  that  were  formed  for  taking  Wil- 
liam's life,  —  that  of  Grandval  and  that 
of  Barclay,  the  latter  known  in  Eng- 
lish history  as  the  Assassination  Plot 
par  excellence,  and  which  would  have 
succeeded,  had  two  or  three  of  the  par- 
ties to  it  been  left  out.  James  II.,  Wil- 
liam's father-in-law,  was  also  concerned 
in  both  these  plots  ;  and  his  illegitimate 
son,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  a  man  of  the 
highest  personal  integrity,  was  aware  of 
what  Barclay  was  about.  Since  Wil- 
liam's time  English  sovereigns  have  had 
but  little  trouble  from  assassins,  and 
that  little  has  proceeded  from  insane 
creatures.  George  III.  was  struck  at 
by  a  crazy  woman,  one  Peg  Nicholson, 
and  fired  at,  in  a  theatre,  by  a  crazy 
man  named  Hadfield.  W^e  can  recollect 
three  persons  firing  at  Oueen  Victoria, 
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none  of  whom  were  executed,  though 
they  all  richly  deserved  hanging. 

Englishmen  of  note  have  been  assas- 
sinated from  time  to  time.  Becket's 
death  was  an  act  of  assassination.  Two 
Dukes  of  Gloucester,  of  the  blood  royal, 
were  assassinated-  in  prison,  —  one  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  other 
in  that  of  Henry  VI.  Not  a  few  emi- 
nent persons  in  England  were  "  done 
to  death  "  by  the  abuse  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, which  were  in  fact  acts  of 
assassination.  Most  of  Henry  VIII. 's 
great  victims  perished  by  means  fouler 
than  any  of  those  to  which  Richard  III. 
is  accused  of  having  had  resort ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  his  father,  Henry 
VII.,  murdered  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
last  of  the  male  Plantagenets,  and  only 
because  he  was  a  Plantagenet,  was  a 
deed  worthy  of  a  devil.  Elizabeth,  un- 
less she  is  much  libelled,  would  have 
avoided  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart 
by  resort  to  assassination,  only  that 
her  instruments  were  found  scrupulous. 
The  first  Duke  of  Buckingham  of  the 
Villiers  family  was  assassinated  by  John 
Felton,  in  Charles  I.'s  reign.  Harley, 
afterward  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  stabbed 
by  a  Frenchman,  named  Guiscard,  Har- 
ley being  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  Anne's  reign.  Mr.  Perce- 
val, First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  was 
shot  by  a  lunatic  named  John  Belling- 
ham,  in  181 2,  the  scene  being  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1819 
the  Cato-Street  Conspiracy  was  formed 
by  Arthur  Thistlewood  and  others.  It 
was  meant  to  kill  the  British  Ministers, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  finally  re- 
solved to  proceed  was  to  attack  them 
when  they  should  be  assembled  at  a 
Cabinet  dinner,  to  be  given  by  the  Earl 
of  Harrowby,  Lord  President  of  the 
Council.  Government  knew  all  about 
the  conspiracy,  and  allowed  it  to  ripen, 
and  then  "bagged"  the  conspirators. 
This  was  in  February,  1820;  and  on 
the  first  of  May  five  of  the  assassins 
were  hanged  and  five  others  transported. 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  last  Prime- 
Minister,  a  fellow  named  M'Naughten 
sought  his  life,  and  killed  his  private 
secretary,  Mr.  Drummond.      Sir  Rob- 
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ert  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  charge  Mr. 
Cobden  with  inciting  persons  to  take 
his  Hfe  ! 

Russia  has  lost  several  of  her  sover- 
eigns through  assassination,  accompa- 
nied or  preceded  by  deposition.  Ivan 
VI.  was  assassinated  in  prison,  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  crown 
had  been  taken  from  him.  Peter  III. 
survived  his  downfall  but  a  week,  when 
he  was  poisoned,  beaten,  and  strangled. 
The  Czar  Paul  was  so  unreasonable  as 
to  resist  those  who  were  deposing  him, 
and  they  were  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  squeezing  his  throat  so 
long  and  so  tightly,  that  breathing  be- 
came difficult,  and  at  last  stopped  al- 
together. The  murderers  of  both  Peter 
and  Paul  became  great  personages,  held 
high  offices,  did  important  deeds,  and 
were  received  in  the  very  best  society, 
as  well  abroad  as  at  home.  Macaulay, 
in  his  article  on  Madame  D'Arblay, 
(Fanny  Burney,)  mentions  the  number, 
the  variety,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
company  which  her  father,  Dr.  Burney, 
assembled  frequently  at  his  house.  "  On 
one  evening,  of  which  we  happen  to 
have  a  full  account,"  he  says,  "there 
was  present  Lord  Mulgrave,  Lord  Bruce, 
Lord  and  Lady  Edgecumbe,  Lord  Bar- 
rington  from  the  War  Office,  Lord  Sand- 
wich from  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Ashburn- 
ham,  with  his  gold  key  danghng  from 
his  pocket,  and  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor, M.  de  Guignes,  renowned  for  his 
fine  person  and  for  his  success  in  gal- 
lantry. But  the  great  show  of  the  night 
was  the  Russian  Ambassador,  Count 
Orloff,  whose  gigantic  figure  was  all  in 
a  blaze  of  jewels,  and  in  whose  demean- 
or the  untamed  ferocity  of  the  Scythian 
might  be  discerned  through  a  thin  var- 
nish of  French  politeness.  As  he  stalk- 
ed about  the  small  parlor,  brushing  the 
ceiHng  with  his  toupee,  the  girls  whis- 
pered to  each  other,  with  mingled  ad- 
miration and  horror'  that  he  was  the 
favored  lover  of  his  august  mistress 
[Catharine  II.];  that  he  had  borne  the 
chief  part  in  the  revolution  to  which  she 
owed  her  throne  ;  and  that  his  huge 
hands,,  now  glittering  with  diamond 
rings,  had  given  the  last  squeeze  to  the 


windpipe  of  her  unfortunate  husband." 
He  must  have  been  a  nice  man  for  a 
small  party,  and  a  peculiarly  edifying 
spectacle  for  young  ladies.  And  then 
how  fit  to  be  ambassador  at  a  court  the 
first  woman  of  which  was  good  Queen 
Charlotte  !  Many  words  have  been 
wasted  on  the  question,  whether  Cath- 
arine II.  and  Alexander  I.  consented 
to  the  murder,  the  one  of  her  husband 
and  the  other  of  his  father ;  but  the 
question  is  absurdly  framed.  They  con- 
sented to  the  act  of  deposition  in  each 
case,  and  that  was  the  same  as  to  sign 
the  death  -  warrant.  The  old  saying, 
that  short  is  the  passage  of  a  dethroned 
monarch  from  a  prison  to  a  grave,  ap- 
plies with  pecuhar  force  to  Russia : 
Catharine  II.  well  knew  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  her  husband ;  and  Alexan- 
der I.  could  not  have  been  deceived  on 
such  a  point.  While  she  was  at  the 
height  of  her  power,  Catharine  herself 
was  in  danger  of  being  assassinated. 
Some  of  the  nobles  suggested  to  her 
son,  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  that  she 
should  be  deposed  and  murdered,  and 
oifered  to  do  the  job,  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  with  no  more  of  shame 
than  so  many  English  Parliament-men 
might  have  felt  for  proposing  to  vote  a 
minister  out  of  office.  It  was  their  mode 
of  effecting  a  change  of  ministry,  and 
they  regarded  the  proposition  as  show- 
ing that  they  were  members  of  the  con- 
stitutional opposition.  As  Talleyrand 
told  Bonaparte,  when  news  of  Paul's 
murder  reached  Paris,  "  'T  is  a  way  they 
have  there  !  "  Paul  rejected  the  offer 
to  rid  him  of  his  mother  with  horror. 
His  own  son  was  not  so  moral,  in  after 
days.  Alexander  was  a  haunted  man, 
and  remorse  made  him  the  crazy  wreck 
that  he  was  in  his  last  years,  and  short- 
ened his  life.  He  was  threatened  with 
assassination  by  the  Russian  constitu- 
tional opposition,  when  it  was  thought 
that  he  was  giving  up  too  much  to  Na- 
poleon I. ;  and  the  eventful  war  of  1812 
was  the  result  of  his  fears  of  that  oppo- 
sition. When  he  was  at  Vienna,  attend- 
ing the  memorable  Congress,  he  frankly 
said  that  he  durst  not  go  back  to  Russia 
without  having  added  all  of  Poland  that 
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he  claimed  to  his  dominions,  —  that  it 
was  as  much  as  his  hfe  was  worth  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  Austria, 
France,  and  England  with  regard  to 
the  Poles.  This  was  the  real  reason 
why  the  Polish  question  was  so  clum- 
sily disposed  of,  and  left  to  make  troub- 
le for  the  future.  Alexander  preferred 
quarrelling  with  his  allies  rather  than 
with  his  nobles,  exactly  as  he  had  done 
when  Napoleon  I.  was  his  foreign  antag- 
onist. There  have  been  persons  enough 
to  argue  that  Alexander  I.  was  assassi- 
nated, after  all,  and  also  that  Nicholas 
was  disposed  of  in  the  same  constitu- 
tional way ;  but  we  can  see  no  evidence 
on  which  to  found  any  such  argument. 
When,  in  the  da3-s  of  the  PoHsh  War, 
(1831,)  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  and 
Marshal  Diebitsch  died  rather  sudden- 
ly, it  was  generally  believed  that  they 
had  been  assassinated  by  order  of  Nich- 
olas, but  without  any  foundation  for  the 
behef 

One  of  the  last  of  the  Swedish  kings 
of  the  line  of  Vasa,  Gustavus  III.,  was 
assassinated  in  1792,  being  shot  by 
Count  Anckarstroem,  at  a  masked  ball, 
March  i6th.  This  murder  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  aristocratical  conspiracy,  the 
King  having  done  much  to  lessen  the 
power  of  the  nobility.  He  was  engaged 
at  the  time  he  was  shot  in  getting  up  a 
crusade  against  revolutionary  France, 
of  which  he  purposed  being  the  head. 
He  survived  his  wound  thirteen  days. 

An  attempt  to  assassinate  Joseph  I., 
King  of  Portugal,  was  made  in  1758, 


when  the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Pom- 
bal  was  the  real  ruler  of  that  country. 
Many  executions  took  place,  including 
several  of  the  highest  nobles.  The  Jesu- 
its, who  were  then  very  unpopular,  and 
against  whom  most  European  govern- 
ments were  directing  their  power,  were 
charged  with  this  crime,  and  some  of 
them  were  put  to  death,  and  the  rest 
banished  from  Portugal. 

In  the  year  1831,  Count  Capo  d'  Istria, 
then  President  of  Greece,  was  assassi- 
nated at  Nauplia,  by  the  brothers  Mau- 
romichahs.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a 
mere  tool  of  Russia,  in  whose  service 
much  of  his  life  had  passed.  He  was 
by  birth  a  Greek  of  the  Ionian  Islands  ; 
and  after  they  had  become  a  portion  of 
Napoleon  I.'s  empire,  he  took  office  in 
Russia,  rising  very  high.  Employed  to 
look  after  Russia's  interests  in  Greece, 
he  was  ultimately  chosen  President  of 
the  latter  country  in  1827.  Popular  at 
first,  he  soon  became  odious,  and  was 
nothing  but  a  Russian  agent.  His  death 
probably  cut  short  plans  which,  had  they 
succeeded,  would  have  had  much  effect 
on  the  course  of  European  events.  In 
the  old  land,  where  it  was  considered  a 
sacred  duty  to  kill  tyrants,  he  was  sud- 
denly slain  as  he  was  entering  a  church. ' 
His  death  caused  little  regret,  though 
the  deed  of  the  Mauromichalis  was 
warmly  condemned,  many  persons  be- 
ing ready  to  profit  from  crimes  the  per- 
petration of  which  they  are  swift  to  con- 
demn, and  as  ready  to  execute  the  per- 
petrators. 
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THE    CHIMNEY-CORNER. 
VII. 


DISCOURTESY, 

li  T70R  my  part,"  said  my  wife,  "I 
-I-  think  one  of  the  greatest  destroy- 
ers of  domestic  peace  is  Discourtesy. 
People  neglect, with  their  nearest  friends, 
those  refinements  and  civilities  which 
they  practise  with  strangers." 

"  My  dear  Madam,  I  am  of  another 
opinion,"  said  Bob  Stephens.  "  The 
restraints  of  etiquette,  the  formahties 
of  ceremony,  are  beauteous  enough  in 
out-door  hfe  ;  but  when  a  man  comes 
home,  he  wants  leave  to  take  off  his  tight 
boots  and  gloves,  wear  the  gown  and 
slippers,  and  speak  his  mind  freely  with- 
out troubling  his  head  where  it  hits. 
Home-life  should  be  the  communion  of 
people  who  have  learned  to  understand 
each  other,  who  allow  each  other  a  gen- 
erous latitude  and-  freedom.  One  wants 
one  place  where  he  may  feel  at  liberty 
to  be  tired  or  dull  or  disagreeable  with- 
out ruining  his  character.  Home  is  the 
place  where  we  should  expect  to  live 
somewhat  on  the  credit  which  a  full 
knowledge  of  each  other's  goodness  and 
worth  inspires  ;  and  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry for  intimate  friends  to  go  every  day 
through  those  civilities  and  attentions 
v/hich  they  practise  with  strangers,  any 
more  than  it  is  necessary,  among  litera- 
ry people,  to  repeat  the  alphabet  over 
every  day  before  one  begins  to  read." 

"Yes,"  said  Jennie,  "when  a  young 
gentleman  is  paying  his  addresses,  he 
helps  a  young  lady  out  of  a  carnage  so 
tenderly,  and  holds  back  her  dress  so 
adroitly,  that  not  a  particle  of  mud  gets 
on  it  from  the  wheels  ;  but  when  the 
mutual  understanding  is  complete,  and 
the  affection  perfect,  and  she  is  his  v/ife, 
he  sits  still  and  holds  the  horse  and 
lets  her  climb  out  alone.  To  be  sure, 
when  pretty  Miss  Titmouse  is  visiting 
them,  he  still  shows  himself  gallant, 
flies  from  the  carria<re,  and  holds  back 
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her  dress :  that  's  because  he  does  n't 
love  her  nor  she  him,  and  they  are 
not  on  the  ground  of  mutual  affection. 
When  a  gentleman  is  only  engaged,  or 
a  friend,  if  you  hem  him  a  cravat  or 
mend  his  gloves,  he  thanks  you  in  the 
blandest  manner ;  but  when  you  are  once 
sure  of  his  affection,  he  only  says,  '  Very 
well ;  now  I  wish  you  would  look  over 
my  shirts,  and  mend  that  rip  in  my  coat, 
—  and  be  sure  don't  forget  it,  as  you 
did  }-esterday.'  For  all  which  reasons," 
said  Miss  Jennie,  with  a  toss  of  her  pret- 
ty head,  "  I  mean  to  put  off  marrying 
as  long  as  possible,  because  I  think  it 
far  more  agreeable  to  have  gentlemen 
friends  with  whom  I  stand  on  the  ground 
of  ceremony  and  politeness  than  to  be 
restricted  to  one  who  is  living  on  the 
credit  of  his  affection.  I  don't  want  a 
man  who  gapes  in  my  face,  reads  a 
newspaper  all  breakfast  -  time  while  I 
want  somebody  to  talk  to,  smokes  cigars 
all  the  evening,  or  reads  to  himself  when 
I  would  like  him  to  be  entertaining,  and 
considers  his  affection  for  me  as  his 
right  and  title  to  make  himself  general- 
ly disagreeable.  If  he  has  a  bright  face, 
and  pleasant,  entertaining,  gallant  ways, 
I  hke  to  be  among  the  ladies  who  may 
have  the  benefit  of  them,  and  should 
take  care  how  I  lost  my  title  to  it  by 
coming  with  him  on  to  the  ground  of 
domestic  affection." 

"  Well,  Miss  Jennie,"  said  Bob,  "  it 
is  n't  merely  our  sex  who  are  guilty  of 
making  themselves  less  agreeable  after 
marriao-e.  Your  dapper  little  fairy  crea- 
tures, who  dazzle  us  so  with  wondrous 
and  fresh  toilettes,  who  are  so  trim  and 
neat  and  sprightly  and  enchanting,  what 
becomes  of  them  after  marriage  ?  lihe 
reads  the  newspaper  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  perhaps  it  's  because  there  is  a 
sleepy,  dovv-dy  woman  opposite,  in  a  fad- 
ed gingham  wrapper,  put  on  in  the  sa- 
credness  of  domestic  privac)',  and  per- 
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sons  why  brothers  and  sisters  or  chil- 
dren so  often  diverge  from  the  family- 
circle  in  the  choice  of  confidants  is, 
that  extraneous  friends  are  bound  by 
certain  laws  of  delicacy  not  to  push  in- 
quiries, criticisms,  or  advice  too  far. 

"  Parents  would  do  well  to  remember 
in  time  when  their  children  have  grown 
up  into  independent  human  beings,  and 
use  W"ith  a  wise  moderation  those  ad- 
visory and  admonitory  powers  with 
which  they  guided  their  earlier  days. 
Let  us  give  ever)-body  a  right  to  live 
his  own  life,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
avoid  imposing  our  own  personalities 
on  another. 

"  If  I  were  to  picture  a  perfect  family, 
it  should  be  a  union  of  people  of  in- 
dividual and  marked  character,  who 
through  love  have  come  to  a  perfect 
appreciation  of  each  other,  and  who 
so  wisely  understand  themselves  and 
one  another  that  each  may  move  freely 
along  his  or  her  own  track  without  jar 
or  jostle,  —  a  family  where  affection 
is  always  sympathetic  and  receptive, 
but  never  inquisitive, — where  all  per- 


sonal delicacies  are  respected,  —  and 
where  there  is  a  sense  of  privacy  and 
seclusion  in  following  one's  own  course, 
unchallenged  by  the  watchfulness  of 
others,  yet  withal  a  sense  of  society 
and  support  in  a  knowledge  of  the  kind 
dispositions  and  interpretations  of  all 
around. 

"  In  treating  of  family  discourtesies,  I 
have  avoided  speaking  of  those  which 
come  from  ill-temper  and  brute  selfish- 
ness, because  these  are  sins  more  than 
mistakes.  An  angry  person  is  general- 
ly impolite  ;  and  where  contention  and 
ill-will  are,  there  can  be  no  courtesy. 
What  I  have  mentioned  are  rather  the 
lackings  of  good  and  often  admirable 
people,  who  merely  need  to  consider  in 
their  family-hfe  a  little  more  of  whatso- 
ever things  are  lovely.  With  such  the 
mere  admission  of  anything  to  be  pur- 
sued '.s  a  duty  secures  the  purpose  ;  on- 
ly in  their  somewhat  earnest  pursuit  of 
the  substantials  of  life  they  drop  and  pass 
by  the  little  things  that  give  it  sweet- 
ness and  perfume.  To  such  a  word  is 
enough,  and  that  word  is  said." 
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THE  soft  new  grass  is  creeping  o'er  the  graves 
By  the  Potomac ;  and  the  crisp  ground-flower 

Lifts  its  blue  cup  to  catch  the  passing  shower ; 
The  pine-cone  ripens,  and  the  long  moss  waves 
Its  tangled  gonfalons  above  our  braves. 

Hark,  what  a  burst  of  music  from  yon  wood! 

The  Southern  nightingale,  above  its  brood, 
In  its  melodious  summer  madness  raves. 
Ah,  with  what  dehcate  touches  of  her  hand. 

With  what  sweet  voices.  Nature  seeks  to  screen 
The  awful  Crime  of  this  distracted  land, — 

Sets  her  birds  singing,  while  she  spreads  her  green 
Mantle  of  velvet  where  the  Murdered  lie. 
As  if  to  hide  the  horror  from  God's  eye ! 
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prisoners  lioerated  from  other  camps, 
and  members  of  the  order  from  other 
States,  Avould  form  an  army  a  hundred 
thousand  strong.  So  fully  had  every- 
thing been  foreseen  and  provided  for, 
that  the  leaders  expected  to  gather  and 
organize  this  vast  body  of  men  within 
the  space  of  a  fortnight !  The  Unit- 
ed States  could  bring  into  the  field  no 
force  capable  of  withstanding  the  pro- 
gress of  such  an  army.  The  conse- 
quences would  be,  that  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  war  would  be  changed  ;  its 
theatre  would  be  shifted  from  the  Bor- 
der to  the  heart  of  the  Free  States  ;  and 
Southern  independence,  and  the  begin- 
ning at  the  North  of  that  process  of 
chsintegration  so  confidently  counted  on 
by  the  Rebel  leaders  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  would  have  followed. 

What  saved  the  nation  from  being 
drawn  into  this  whirlpool  of  ruin  ?  Noth- 
ing but  the  cool  brain,  sleepless  vigi- 
lance, and  wonderful  sagacity  of  one 
man,  —  a  young  officer  never  read  of  in 
the  newspapers,  —  removed  from  field- 
duty  because  of  disability,  but  commis- 
sioned, I  verily  beheve,  by  Providence 
itself  to  ferret  out  and  foil  this  deep- 
er-laid, wider-spread,  and  more  diaboli- 
cal conspiracy  than  any  that  darkens 
the  page  of  history.  Other  men  —  and 
women,  too — were  instrumental  in  drag- 
ging the  dark  iniquity  to  light ;  but  they 
failed  to  fathom  its  full  enormity,  and  to 
discover  its  point  of  outbreak.  He  did 
that ;  and  he  throttled  the  tiger  when 
about  to  spring,  and  so  deserves  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  his  country.  How 
he  did  it  I  propose  to  tell  in  this  paper. 
It  is  a  marvellous  tale  ;  it  will  read  more 
like  romance  than  history ;  but,  calling 
to  mind  what  a  good  man  once  said  to 
me,  "Write  the  truth  ;  let  people  doubt, 
if  they  will,"  I  shall  narrate  the  facts. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
appearance  of  this  young  man.  Nearly 
six  feet  high,  he  has  an  erect,  military 
carriage,  a  frank,  manly  face,  and  looks 
every  inch  a  soldier,  —  such  a  soldier  as 


N  the  eve  of  the  last  general  elec- 
tion, the  country  was  startled  by 
the  publication  of  a  Report  from  the 
Judge  Advocate  of  the  United  States, 
disclosing  the  existence  of  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy  at  the  West,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  the 
Union.  This  conspiracy,  the  Report 
stated,  had  a  military  organization,  with 
a  commander-in-chief,  general  and  sub- 
ordinate officers,  and  five  hundred  thou- 
sand enrolled  members,  all  bound  to  a 
bhnd  obedience  to  the  orders  of  their 
superiors,  and  pledged  to  "  take  up  arms 
against  any  government  found  waging 
war  against  a  people  endeavoring  to 
establish  a  government  of  their  own 
choice." 

The  organization,  it  was  said,  was  in 
every  way  hostile  to  the  Union,  and 
friendly  to  the  so-called  Confederacy ; 
and  its  ultimate  objects  were  "  a  general 
rising  in  Missouri,"  and  a  similar  "ris- 
ing in  Indiana,  Ohio,  IlHnois,  and  Ken- 
tucky, in  cooperation  with  a  Rebel  force 
which  was  to  invade  the  last-named 
State." 

Starthng  and  incredible  as  the  Re- 
port seemed,  it  told  nothing  but  the 
truth,  and  it  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth. 
It  omitted  to  state  that  the  organization 
was  planned  in  Richmond  ;  that  its  op- 
erations were  directed  by  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, who  was  in  Canada  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  wholesale  robbery,  ar- 
son, and  midnight  assassination  were 
among  its  designs. 

The  point  marked  out  for  the  first 
attack  was  Camp  Douglas,  at  Chicago. 
The  eight  thousand  Rebel  soldiers  con- 
fined there,  being  liberated  and  armed, 
were  to  be  joined  by  the  Canadian  ref- 
ugees and  Missouri  "  Butternuts  "  en- 
gaged in  their  release,  and  the  five  thou- 
sand and  more  members  of  the  treason- 
able order  resident  in  Chicago.  This 
force,  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  men, 
would  be  a  nucleus  about  which  the 
conspirators  in  other  parts  of  Illinois 
could  gather  ;  and,  being  joined  by  the 
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would  stand  up  all  day  in  a  square  hand- 
to-hand  fight  with  an  open  enemy ;  but 
the  keenest  eye  would  detect  in  him  no 
indication  of  the  crafty  genius  which  de- 
lights to  follow  the  windings  of  wick- 
edness when  burrowing  in  the  dark. 
But  if  not  a  Fouche  or  a  Vidocq,  he 
is  certainly  an  able  man  ;  for,  in  a  sec- 
tion where  able  men  are  as  plenty  as 
apple-blossoms  in  June,  he  was  chosen 
to  represent  his  district  in  the  State 
Senate,  and,  entering  the  army  a  sub- 
altern officer,  rose,  before  the  Battle  of 
Perryville,  to  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment. At  that  battle  a  Rebel  bullet 
entered  his  shoulder,  and  crushed  the 
bones  of  his  right  elbow.  This  dis- 
abled him  for  field  duty,  and  so  it  came 
about  that  he  assumed  the  light  blue 
of  the  veterans,  and  on  the  second  day 
of  May,  1864,  succeeded  General  Orme 
in  command  of  the  military  post  at  Chi- 
cago. 

When  fairly  settled  in  the  low-roofed 
shanty  which  stands,  a  sort  of  mute 
sentry,  over  the  front  gateway  of  Camp 
Douglas,  the  new  Commandant,  as  was 
natural,  looked  about  him.  He  found 
the  camp  —  about  sixty  acres  of  flat, 
sandy  soil,  inclosed  by  a  tight  board 
fence,  an  inch  thick,  and  fourteen  feet 
high  — had  a  garrison  of  but  two  regi- 
ments of  veteran  reserves,  numbering, 
all  told,  only  seven  hundred  men  fit  for 
duty.  This  small  force  was  guarding 
eight  thousand  Rebel  prisoners,  one 
third  of  whom  were  Texas  rangers,  and 
guerrillas  who  had  served  under  Mor- 
gan,—  wild,  reckless  characters,  fonder 
of  a  fight  than  of  a  dinner,  and  ready 
for  any  enterprise,  however  desperate, 
that  held  out  the  smallest  prospect  of 
freedom.  To  add  to  the  seeming  inse- 
curity, nearly  every  office  in  the  camp 
was  filled  with  these  prisoners.  They 
served  out  rations  and  distributed  cloth- 
ing to  their  comrades,  dealt  out  ammu- 
nition to  the  guards,  and  even  kept  the 
records  in  the  quarters  of  the  Com- 
mandant. In  fact,  the  prison  was  in 
charge  of  the  pi"isoners,  not  the  prison- 
ers in  charge  of  the  prison.  This  state 
of  things  underwent  a  sudden  change. 
With  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  whose 


characters  recommended  them  to  pecul- 
iar confidence,  all  were  at  once  placed 
where  they  belonged,  —  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  prison-fence. 

A  post-office  was  connected  with  the 
camp,  and  this  next  received  the  Com- 
mandant's attention.  Everything  about 
it  appeared  to  be  regular.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  letters  came  and  went,  but  they 
all  passed  unsealed,  and  seemed  to  con- 
tain nothing  contraband.  Many  of  them, 
however,  were  short  epistles  on  long 
pieces  of  paper,  a  curious  circumstance 
among  correspondents  with  whom  sta- 
stionery  was  scarce  and  greenbacks 
were  not  over-plenty.  One  sultry  day 
in  June,  the  Commandant  builded  a  fire, 
and  gave  these  letters  a  warming ;  and 
lo  !  presto  !  the  white  spaces  broke  out 
into  dark  lines  breathing  thoughts  black- 
er than  the  fluid  that  wrote  them.  Cor- 
poral Snooks  whispered  to  his  wife, 
away  down  in  Texas,  "  The  forthe  of 
July  is  comin',  Sukey,  so  be  a  man ; 
fur  I  'm  gwine  to  celerbrate.  I  'm  gwine 
up  loike  a  rocket,  ef  I  does  come  down 
loike  a  stick."  And  Sergeant  Blower 
said  to  John  Copperhead  of  Chicago, 
"  Down  in  '  old  Virginny '  I  used  to 
think  the  fourth  of  July  a  humbug,  but 
this  prison  has  made  me  a  patriot.  Now 
I  'd  like  to  burn  an  all-fired  sight  of  pow- 
der, and  if  you  help,  and  God  is  willing, 
I  shall  do  it."  In  a  similar  strain  wrote 
half  a  score  of  them. 

Such  patriotism  seemed  altogether 
too  wordy  to  be  genuine.  It  told  noth- 
ing, but  it  darkly  hinted  at  dark  events 
to  come.  The  Commandant  bethought 
him  that  the  Democratic  Convention 
would  assemble  on  the  fourth  of  July; 
that  a  vast  multitude  of  people  would 
congregate  at  Chicago  on  that  occasion  ; 
and  that,  in  so  great  a  throng,  it  would 
be  easy  for  the  clans  to  gather,  attack 
the  camp,  and  liberate  the  prisoners. 
"  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  lib- 
erty," and  the  young  Commandant  was 
vigilant.  Soon  Prison-Square  received 
a  fresh  instalment  of  prisoners.  They 
were  genuine  "  Butternuts,"  out  at  the 
toes,  out  at  the  knees,  out  at  the  el- 
bows, out  everywhere,  in  fact,  and  of 
everything   but    their    senses.     Those 
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they  had  snugly  about  them.  They 
fraternized  with  Corporal  Snooks,  Ser- 
geant Blower,  and  others  of  their  com- 
rades, and  soon  learned  that  a  grand 
pjTOtechnic  display  was  an-anged  to 
come  off  on  Independence  -  day.  A 
huge  bonfire  was  to  be  built  outside, 
and  the  prisoners  were  to  salute  the 
old  flag,  but  not  with  blank  cartridges. 

But  who  was  to  light  the  outside 
bonfire  ?  That  the  improvised  "  But- 
ternuts "  failed  to  discover,  and  the 
Commandant  set  his  o\\ti  wits  to  work- 
ing. He  soon  ascertained  that  a  sin- 
gular organization  existed  in  Chicago. 
It  was  called  "  The  Society  of  the  II- 
lini,"  and  its  object,  as  set  forth  by  its 
printed  constitution,  was  "  the  more 
perfect  development  of  the  literary, 
scientific,  moral,  physical,  and  social 
welfare  of  the  conservative  citizens  of 
Chicago."  The  Commandant  knew  a 
conservative  citizen  whose  development 
was  not  altogether  perfect,  and  he  rec- 
ommended him  to  join  the  organization. 
The  societ}-  needed  recruits  and  initia- 
tion-fees, and  received  the  new  member 
with  open  arms.  Soon  he  was  deep  in 
the  outer  secrets  of  the  order ;  but  he 
could  not  penetrate  its  inner  mysteries. 
Those  were  open  to  only  an  elect  few 
who  had  already  attained  to  a  '■  perfect 
development  "  —  of  villany.  He  learn- 
ed enough,  however,  to  verify  the  dark 
hints  thro-\vn  out  by  the  prisoners.  The 
society  numbered  some  thousands  of 
members,  all  fully  armed,  thoroughly 
drilled,  and  impatiently  waiting  a  signal 
to  explode  a  mine  deeper  than  that  in 
front  of  Petersburg. 

But  the  assembUng  of  the  Chicago 
Convention  was  postponed  to  the  twen- 
t}"-ninth  of  August,  and  the  fourth  of 
July  passed  away  without  the  bonfire 
and  the  fireworks. 

The  Commandant,  however,  did  not 
sleep.  He  still  kept  his  wits  a -work- 
ing ;  the  bogus  "  Butternuts  "  still  ate 
prisoners'  rations  ;  and  the  red  flame 
stiU  brought  out  black  thoughts  on  the 
white  letter-paper.  Quietly  the  garri- 
son was  reinforced,  quietly  increased 
\-igilance  was  enjoined  upon  the  senti- 
nels ;  and  the  tranquil,  assured  look  of 


the  Commandant  told  no  one  that  he 
was  playing  with  hot  coals  on  a  bar- 
rel of  gunpowder. 

So  Jul)"  rolled  away  into  August,  and 
the  Commandant  sent  a  letter  giving 
his  view  of  the  state  of  things  to  his 
commanding  general.  This  letter  has 
fallen  into  my  hands,  and,  as  might 
sometimes  makes  right,  I  .shall  copy  a 
portion  of  it.  It  is  dated  August  12, 
and,  in  the  formal  phrase  customary' 
among  militar}-  men,  begins  :  — 

"  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  re- 
port, in  relation  to  the  supposed  organi- 
zation at  Toronto,  Canada,  which  was 
to  come  here  in  squads,  then  combine, 
and  attempt  to  rescue  the  prisoners  of 
war  at  Camp  Douglas,  that  there  is  an 
armed  organization  in  this  city  of  five 
thousand  men,  and  that  the  rescue  of 
our  prisoners  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
general  insurrection  in  Indiana  and  Il- 
linois  

"  There  is  little,  if  any,  doubt  that 
an  organization  hostile  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  secret  in  its  workings  and 
character  exists  in  the  States  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  and  that  this  organization 
is  strong  in  numbers.  It  would  be  easy, 
perhaps,  at  any  crisis  in  public  affairs, 
to  push  this  organization  into  acts  of 
open  disloyalty,  if  its  leaders  should  so 
will ' 

"  Except  in  cases  of  considerable 
emergency,  I  shall  make  all  communi- 
cations to  your  head-quarters  on  this 
subject  by  mail." 

These  extracts  show,  that,  seventeen 
days  before  the  assembling  of  the  Chi- 
cago Convention,  the  Commandant  had 
become  convinced  that  mail-bags  were 
safer  vehicles  of  communication  than 
telegraph  -  wires  ;  that  five  thousand 
armed  traitors  were  then  domiciled  in 
Chicago  ;  that  they  expected  to  be 
joined  by  a  body  of  Rebels  from  Can- 
ada ;  that  the  object  of  the  combina- 
tion was  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners  at 
Camp  Douglas  ;  and  that  success  in 
that  enterprise  would  be  the  signal  for 
a  general  uprising  throughout  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  Certainly,  this  was  no  lit- 
tle knowledge  to  gain  by  two  months' 
burrowing  in  the  dark.     But  the  con- 
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spirators  were  not  fools.  They  had 
necks  which  they  valued.  They  would 
not  plunge  into  open  disloyalty  until 
some  "  crisis  in  public  aiTairs  "  should 
engage  the  attention  of  the  authorities, 
and  afford  a  fair  chance  of  success. 
Would  the  assembling  of  the  Conven- 
tion be  such  a  crisis  ?  was  now  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  question  was  soon  answered. 
About  this  time,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
B.  H.  Hill,  commanding  the  military 
district  of  Michigan,  received  a  missive 
from  a  person  in  Canada  who  repre- 
sented himself  to  be  a  major  in  the 
Confederate  service.  He  expressed  a 
readiness  to  disclose  a  dangerous  plot 
against  the  Government,  provided  he 
were  allowed  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  rewarded  according  to  the 
value  of  his  information.  The  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel read  the  letter,  tossed 
it  aside,  and  went  about  his  business. 
No  good,  he  had  heard,  ever  came  out 
of  Nazareth.  Soon  another  missive,  of 
the  same  purport,  and  from  the  same 
person,  cam.e  to  him.  He  tossed  this 
aside  also,  and  went  again  about  his 
business.  But  the  Major  was  a  South- 
ern Yankee, — the  "cutest"  sort  of 
Yankee.  He  had  something  to  sell, 
and  was  bound  to  sell  it,  even  if  he 
had  to  throw  his  neck  into  the  bargain. 
Taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  he  crossed 
the  frontier  ;  and  so  it  came  about,  that, 
late  one  night,  a  tall  man,  in  a  slouched 
hat,  rusty  regimentals,  and  immense 
jack-boots,  was  ushered  into  the  private 
apartment  of  the  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
at  Detroit.  It  was  the  Major.  He  had 
brought  his  wares  with  him.  They  had 
cost  him  nothing,  except  some  small  sac- 
rifice of  such  trifling  matters  as  honor, 
fraternal  feehng,  and  good  faith  towards 
brother  conspirators,  whom  they  might 
send  to  the  gallows  ;  but  they  were  of 
immense  value,  —  would  save  millions 
of  money  and  rivers  of  loyal  blood.  So 
the  Major  said,  and  so  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  thought,  as,  coolly,  with  his  ci- 
gar in  his  mouth  and  his  legs  over  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  he  drew  the  important 
secrets  from  the  Rebel  officer.  Some- 
thing good  might,  after  all,  come  out 


of  Nazareth.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel 
would  trust  the  fellow,  —  trust  him,  but 
pay  him  nothing,  and  send  him  back  to 
Toronto  to  worm  out  the  whole  plan 
from  the  Rebel  leaders,  and  to  gather 
the  whole  details  of  the  projected  expe- 
dition. But  the  ^lajor  knew  with  whom 
he  was  dealing.  He  had  faith  in  Uncle 
Sam,  and  he  was  right  in  having  it ;  for, 
truth  to  tell,  if  Uncle  Sam  does  not  al- 
ways pay,  he  can  always  be  trusted. 

It  w^as  not  long  before  the  Major  re- 
appeared with  his  budget,  which  he 
duly  opened  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Its  contents  were  interesting,  and  I  will 
give  them  to  the  reader  as  the  Union 
officer  gave  them  to  the  General  com- 
manding the  Northern  Department. 
His  communication  is  dated  August  i5. 
It  says  :  — 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I 
had  another  inter\-iew  last  evening  with 
i\Iajor ,  whose  disclosures  in  rela- 
tion to  a  Rebel  plot  for  the  release  of 
the  prisoners  at  Camp  Douglas  I  gave 
you  in  my  letter  of  the  8th  instant.  I 
have  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  in 
Canada  about  ]\Iajor ,  and  under- 
stand that  he  does  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Rebel  agent,  and  that  his 
statements  are  entitled  to  respect. 

"  He  now  informs  me  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Toronto,  as  he  stated  he 
would  when  I  last  saw  him  ;  that  about 
two  hundred  picked  men,  of  the  Rebel 
refugees  in  Canada,  are  assembled  at 
that  place,  w'ho  are  armed  with  revolv- 
ers and  supplied  with  funds  and  trans- 
portation-tickets to  Chicago  ;  and  that 
already  one  hundred  and  fifty  have 
proceeded  to  Chicago.  That  he  (Ma- 
jor   )  and  the  balance  of  the  men 

are  waiting  for  instructions  from  Cap- 
tain Hines,  who  is  the  commander  of 
the  expedition  ;  that  Captain  Hines  left 
Toronto  last  Thursday  for  Chicago,  and 
at  this  time  is  doubtless  at  Niagara 
Falls,  making  the  final  arrangements 
with  the  chief  Rebel  agents. 

"  Major  ■  states  that  Saunders, 

Holbrook,  and  Colonel  Hicks  were  at 
Toronto  while  he  was  there,  engaged 
in  making  preparations,  etc.  The  gen- 
eral plan  is  to  accomplish  the  release 
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of  the  prisoners  at  Camp  Douglas,  and 
in  doing  so  they  will  be  assisted  by  an 
armed  organization  at  Chicago.  After 
being  released,  the  prisoners  will  be 
armed,  and  being  joined  by  the  organi- 
zation in  Chicago,  will  be  mounted  and 
proceed  to  Camp  Morton,  (at  Indianap- 
olis.) and  there  accomphsh  a  similar  ob- 
ject in  releasing  prisoners.  That  for 
months,  Rebel  emissaries  have  been 
travelling  through  the  Northwest ;  that 
their  arrangements  are  fully  matured ; 
and  that  they  expect  to  receive  large 
accessions  of  force  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois.  They  expect  to  destroy 
the  works  at  Ironton. 

"  Major says  further  that  he  is 

in  hourly  expectation  of  receiving  in- 
structions to  proceed  to  Chicago  with 
the  balance  of  the  party  ;  that  he  shall 
put  up  at  the  City  Hotel,  corner  of  Lake 
and  State  Streets,  and  register  his  name 

as  George ;  and  that  he  will  then 

place  himself  in  communication  with 
Colonel  Sweet,  commanding  at  Chica- 

go." 

The  Major  did  not  "put  up  at  the 
corner  of  Lake  and  State  Streets,"  and 
that  fact  relieved  the  Government  from 
the  trouble  of  estimating  the  value  of 
his  services,  and,  what  is  more  to  be 
deplored,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
Commandant  to  recognize  and  arrest 
the  Rebel  leaders  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Chicago  Convention.  What  be- 
came of  the  Major  is  not  known.  He 
may  have  repented  of  his  good  deeds, 
or  his  treachery  may  have  been  detect- 
ed and  he  put  out  of  the  way  by  his 
accomplices. 

It  will  be  noticed  how  closely  the 
Rebel  officer's  disclosures  accorded 
with  the  information  gathered  through 
indirect  channels  by  the  astute  Com- 
mandant. When  the  report  was  con- 
veyed to  him,  he  may  have  smiled  at 
this  proof  of  his  own  sagacity  ;  but  he 
made  no  change  in  his  arrangements. 
Quietly  and  steadily  he  went  on  strength- 
ening the  camp,  augmenting  the  garri- 
son, and  shadowing  the  footsteps  of  all 
suspicious  new-comers. 

At  last  the  loyal  Democrats  came  to- 
gether to  the  great   Convention,  and 


with  them  came  Satan  also.  Bands  of 
ill-favored  men,  in  bushy  hair,  bad  whis- 
key, and  seedy  homespun,  staggered 
from  the  railway  -  stations,  and  hung 
about  the  street-corners.  A  reader  of 
Dante  or  Swedenborg  would  have  tak- 
en them  for  delegates  from  the  lower 
regions,  had  not  their  clothing  been 
plainly  perishable,  while  the  devils  wear 
everlasting  garments.  They  had  come, 
they  announced,  to  make  a  Peace  Pres- 
ident, but  they  brandished  bowie-knives, 
and  bellowed  for  war  even  in  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  Peace  Convention. 
But  war  or  peace,  the  Commandant  was 
ready  for  it. 

For  days  reinforcements  had  poured 
into  the  camp,  until  it  actually  bristled 
with  bayonets.  On  every  side  it  was 
guarded  with  cannon,  and,  day  and 
night,  mounted  men  patrolled  the  av- 
enues to  give  notice  of  the  first  hostile 
gathering.  But  there  was  no  gathering. 
The  conspirators  were  there,  two  thou- 
sand strong,  with  five  thousand  lUini 
to  back  them.  From  every  point  of 
the  compass,  —  from  Canada,  Missouri, 
Southern  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  New 
York,  and  even  loyal  Vermont,  bloody- 
minded  men  had  come  to  give  the  Peace 
candidate  a  red  baptism.  But  "  discre- 
tion is  the  better  part  of  valor."  The 
conspirators  saw  the  preparations  and 
disbanded.  Not  long  afterward  one  of 
the  leaders  said  to  me,  "  We  had  spies 
in  every  public  place,  —  in  the  telegraph- 
office,  the  camp  itself,  and  even  close  by 
the  Commandant's  head-quarters,  and 
knew,  hourly,  all  that  was  passing.  From 
the  observatory,  opposite  the  camp,  I 
myself  saw  the  arrangements  for  our 
reception.  We  outnumbered  you  two 
to  one,  but  our  force  was  badly  disci- 
plined. Success  in  such  circumstances 
was  impossible  ;  and  on  the  third  day 
of  the  Convention  we  announced  from 
head -quarters  that  an  attack  at  that 
time  was  impracticable.  It  would  have 
cost  the  Hves  of  hundreds  of  the  pris- 
oners, and  perliaps  the  capture  or  de- 
struction of  the  whole  of  us."  So  the 
storm  blew  over,  without  the  leaden 
rain,  and  its  usual  accompaniment  of 
thunder  and  lightning. 
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A  dead  calm  followed,  during  which 
the  mini  slunk  back  to  their  holes  ;  the 
prisoners  took  to  honest  ink  ;  the  bogus 
"  Butternuts"  walked  the  streets  clad  like 
Christians,  and  the  Commandant  went 
to  sleep  with  only  one  eye  open.  So  the 
world  rolled  around  into  November. 

The  Presidential  election  was  near  at 
hand, — the  great  contest  on  which  hung 
the  fate  of  the  Republic.  The  Com- 
mandant was  convinced  of  this,  and 
wanted  to  marshal  his  old  constituents 
for  the  final  struggle  between  Freedom 
and  Despotism.  He  obtained  a  furlough 
to  go  home  and  mount  the  stump  for 
the  Union.  He  was  about  to  set  out, 
his  private  secretary  was  ready,  and  the 
carriage  waiting  at  the  gateway,  when 
an  indefinable  feeling  took  possession 
of  him,  holding  him  back,  and  warning 
him  of  coming  danger.  It  would  not  be 
shaken  off,  and  reluctantly  he  postpon- 
ed the  journey  till  the  morrow.  Before 
the  morrow  facts  were  developed  which 
made  his  presence  in  Chicago  essential 
to  the  safety  of  the  city  and  the  lives 
of  the  citizens.  The  snake  was  scotch- 
ed, not  killed.  It  was  preparing  for  an- 
other and  a  deadlier  spring. 

On  the  second  of  November,  a  well- 
known  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  openly  a  Se- 
cessionist, but  secretly  a  loyal  man,  and 
acting  as  a  detective  for  the  Govern- 
ment, left  that  city  in  pursuit  of  a  crim- 
inal. He  followed  him  to  Springfield, 
traced  him  from  there  to  Chicago,  and 
on  the  morning  of  November  fourth, 
about  the  hour  the  Commandant  had 
the  singular  impression  I  have  spoken 
of,  arrived  in  the  latter  city.  He  soon 
learned  that  the  bird  had  again  flown. 

"  While  passing  along  the  street,"  ( I 
now  quote  from  his  report  to  the  Pro- 
vost Marshal  General  of  Missouri,)  "  and 
trying  to  decide  what  course  to  pursue, 
—  whether  to  follow  this  man  to  New 
York,  or  return  to  St.  Louis,  —  I  met  an 
old  acquaintance,  a  member  of  the  order 
of  'American  Knights,'  who  informed 
me  that  Marmaduke  was  in  Chicago. 
After  conversing  with  him  awhile,  I 
started  up  the  street,  and  about  one 
block  farther  on  met  Dr.  E.  W.  Ed- 
wards, a  practising  physician  in  Chicago, 
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(another  old  acquaintance,)  who  ask- 
ed me  if  I  knew  of  any  Southern  sol- 
diers being  in  town.  I  told  him  I  did ; 
that  Marmaduke  was  there.  He  seem- 
ed very  much  astonished,  and  asked  how 
I  knew.  I  told  him.  He  laughed,  and 
then  said  that  Marmaduke  was  at  his 
house,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Bur- 
ling, and  mentioned,  as  a  good  joke,  that 
he  had  a  British  passport,  vised  by  the 
United  States  Consul  under  that  name. 
I  gave  Edwards  my  card  to  hand  to 
Marmaduke,  (who  was  another  '  old  ac- 
quaintance,') and  told  him  I  was  stop- 
ping at  the  Briggs  House. 

"  That  same  evening  I  again  met  Dr. 
Edwards  on  the  street,  going  to  my 
hotel.  He  said  Marmaduke  desired  to 
see  me,  and  I  accompanied  him  to  his 
house."  There,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
conversation,  "  Marmaduke  told  me 
that  he  and  several  Rebel  officers  were 
in  Chicago  to  cooperate  with  other  par- 
ties in  releasing  the  prisoners  of  Camp 
Douglas,  and  other  prisons,  and  in  in- 
augurating a  Rebellion  at  the  North. 
He  said  the  movement  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  order  of  '  American 
Knights,'  (to  which  order  the  Society 
of  the  mini  belonged,)  and  was  to  be- 
gin operations  by  an  attack  on  Camp 
Douglas  on  election-day." 

The  detective  did  not  know  the  Com^ 
mandant,  but  he  soon  made  liis  ac- 
quaintance, and  told  him  the  story. 
"  The  young  man,"  he  says,  "rested  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  and  looked  as  if 
he  had  lost  his  mother."  And  well  he 
might !  A  mine  had  opened  at  his  feet ; 
with  but  eight  hundred  men  in  the  gar- 
rison it  was  to  be  sprung  upon  him. 
Only  seventy  hours  were  left !  What 
would  he  not  give  for  twice  as  many  ? 
Then  he  might  secure  reinforcements. 
He  walked  the  room  for  a  time  in  si- 
lence, then,  turning  to  the  detective,  said, 
"Do  you  know  where  the  other  leaders 
are  ? "  —  "I  do  not."  —  "  Can't  you  find 
out  from  Marmaduke  ? "  —  "I  think  not. 
He  said  what  he  did  say  voluntarily.  If 
I  were  to  question  him,  he  would  suspect 
me."  That  was  true,  and  Marmaduke 
was  not  of  the  stuff  that  betrays  a  com- 
rade on  compulsion.     His  arrest,  there- 
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fore,  would  profit  nothing,  and  might 
hasten  the  attack  for  which  the  Com- 
mandant was  so  poorly  prepared.  He 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  hurried  dispatch 
to  his  General.  Troops  !  troops  !  for 
God's  sake,  troops  !  was  its  burden. 
Sending  it  off  by  a  courier,  —  the  tele- 
graph told  tales,  —  he  rose,  and  again 
walked  the  room  in  silence.  After  a 
while,  with  a  heavy  heart,  the  detective 
said,  "  Good  night,"  and  left  him. 

What  passed  with  the  Commandant 
during  the  next  two  hours  I  do  not 
know.  He  may  have  prayed,  —  he  is 
a*  praying  man,  —  and  there  was  need 
of  prayer,  for  the  torch  was  ready  to 
burn  milHons  of  property,  the  knife 
whetted  to  take  thousands  of  lives.  At 
the  end  of  the  two  hours,  a  stranger 
was  ushered  into  the  apartment  where 
the  Commandant  was  still  pacing  the 
floor.  From  the  lips  and  pen  of  this 
stranger  I  have  what  followed,  and  I 
think  it  may  be  relied  on. 

He  was  a  slim,  light-haired  young 
man,  with  fine,  regular  features,  and 
that  indefinable  air  which  denotes  good 
breeding.  Recognizing  the  Command- 
ant by  the  eagle  on  his  shoulder,  he 
said,  "  Can  I  see  you  alone.  Sir  ?  "  — 
"  Certainl)',"  answered  the  Union  offi- 
cer, motioning  to  his  secretary  to  leave 
the  room.  "  I  am  a  Colonel  in  the  Reb- 
el army,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  have 
put  my  life  into  your  hands,  to  warn 
you  of  the  most  hellish  plot  in  history." 
—  "Your  life  is  safe,  Sir,"  replied  the 
other,  "if  your  visit  is  an  honest  one.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say.     Be  seated." 

The  Rebel  officer  took  the  proffered 
chair,  and  sat  there  till  far  into  the 
morning.  In  the  limits  of  a  magazine 
article  I  cannot  attempt  to  recount  all 
that  passed  between  them.  The  writ- 
ten statement  the  Rebel  Colonel  has 
sent  to  me  covers  fourteen  pages  of 
closely  written  foolscap  ;  and  my  inter- 
view with  him  on  the  subject  lasted  five 
hours,  by  a  slow  watch.  He  disclosed 
all  that  Judge  Holt  has  made  public,  and 
a  great  deal  more.  Sixty  days  previous- 
ly he  had  left  Richmond  with  verbal  dis- 
patches from  the  Rebel  Secretarj-  of  War 


to  Jacob  Thompson,  the  Rebel  agent 
in  Canada.  These  dispatches  had  re- 
lation to  a  vast  plot,  designed  to  wrap 
the  West  in  flames,  sever  it  from  the 
East,  and  secure  the  independence  of 
the  South.  Months  before,  the  plot  had 
been  concocted  by  Jeff  Davis  at  Rich- 
mond ;  and  in  May  previous,  Thomp- 
son, supplied  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  sterling  exchange, 
had  been  sent  to  Canada  to  superintend 
its  execution.  This  money  was  lodged 
in  a  bank  at  Montreal,  and  had  furnished 
the  funds  which  fitted  out  the  abortive 
expeditions  against  Johnson's  Island 
and  Camp  Douglas.  The  plot  embraced 
the  order  of"  American  Knights,"  which 
was  spread  all  over  the  West,  and  num- 
bered five  hundred  thousand  men,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  whom 
were  armed.  A  force  of  twelve  hundred 
men  —  Canadian  refugees,  and  bush- 
whackers from  Southern  Illinois  and 
Missouri — was  to  attack  Camp  Douglas 
on  Tuesday  night,  the  8th  of  November, 
liberate  and  arm  the  prisoners,  and  sack 
Chicago.  This  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
a  general  uprising  throughout  the  West, 
and  for  a  simultaneous  advance  by  Hood 
upon  Nashville,  Buckner  upon  Louis- 
ville, and  Price  upon  St.  Louis.  Vallan- 
digham  was  to  head  the  movement  in 
Ohio,  Bowles  in  Indiana,  and  Walsh  in 
Illinois.  The  forces  were  to  rendez- 
vous at  Dayton  and  Cincinnati  in  Ohio, 
New  Albany  and  Indianapohs  in  In- 
diana, and  Rock  Island,  Chicago,  and 
Springfield  in  Illinois  ;  and  those  gath- 
ered at  the  last-named  place,  after  seizing 
the  arsenal,  were  to  march  to  aid  Price 
in  taking  St.  Louis.  Prominent  Union 
citizens  and  officers  were  to  be  seized 
and  sent  South,  and  the  more  obnox- 
ious of  them  were  to  be  assassinated. 
All  places  taken  were  to  be  sacked  and 
destroyed,  and  a  band  of  a  hundred 
desperate  men  was  organized  to  burn 
the  larger  Northern  cities  not  included 
in  the  field  of  operations.  Two  hun- 
dred Confederate  officers,  who  were  to 
direct  the  military  movements,  had  been 
in  Canada,  but  were  then  stationed 
throughout  the  West,  at  the  various 
points  to  be  attacked,  waiting  the  out- 
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break  at  Chicago.  Captain  Hines,  who 
had  won  the  confidence  of  Thompson 
by  his  successful  management  of  the 
escape  of  John  Morgan,  had  control 
of  the  initial  movement  against  Camp 
Douglas  ;  but  Colonel  Grenfell,  assist- 
ed by  Colonel  Marmaduke  and  a  dozen 
other  Rebel  officers,  was  to  manage  the 
military  part  of  the  operations.  All  of 
these  officers  were  at  that  moment  in 
Chicago,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  men, 
who  were  to  come  in  small  squads,  over 
different  railroads,  during  the  follow- 
ing three  days.  The  Rebel  officer  had 
known  of  the  plot  for  months,  but  its 
atrocious  details  had  come  to  his  knowl- 
edge only  within  a  fortnight.  They  had 
appalled  him  ;  and  though  he  was  be- 
traying his  friends,  and  the  South  which 
he  loved,  the  humanity  in  him  would 
not  let  him  rest  till  he  had  washed  his 
hands  of  the  horrible  crime. 

The  Commandant  Hstened  with  nerv- 
ous interest  to  the  whole  of  this  re- 
cital ;  but  when  the  Southern  officer 
made  the  last  remark,  he  almost  groan- 
ed out,  — 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  before  ?  " 
"  I  could  not.  I  gave  Thompson  my 
opinion  of  this,  and  have  been  watched. 
I  think  they  have  tracked  me  here.  My 
life  on  your  streets  to-night  would  n't 
be  worth  a  bad  half-dollar." 

"  True  ;  but  what  must  be  done  ?  " 
"Arrest    the    'Butternuts'    as    they 
come  into  Chicago." 

"  That  I  can  do  ;  but  the  leaders 
are  here,  with  five  thousand  armed  II- 
lini  to  back  them.  I  must  take  them. 
Do  you  know  them  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  know  where  they 
are  quartered." 

At  two  o'clock  the  Commandant 
showed  the  Rebel  officer  to  his  bed, 
but  went  back  himself,  and  paced  the 
floor  until  sunrise.  In  the  morning  his 
plan  was  formed.  It  was  a  desperate 
plan ;  but  desperate  circumstances  re- 
quire desperate  expedients. 

In  the  prison  was  a  young  Texan 
who  had  served  on  Bragg's  staff,  and 
under  Morgan  in  Kentucky,  and  was, 
therefore,  acquainted  with  Hines,  Gren- 
fell, and  the  other  Rebel  officers.     He 


fully  believed  in  the  theory  of  State 
Rights,  —  that  is,  that  a  part  is  greater 
than  the  whole,  —  but  was  an.  honest 
man,  who,  when  his  word  was  given, 
could  be  trusted.  One  glance  at  his 
open,  resolute  face  showed  that  he  fear- 
ed nothing  ;  that  he  had,  too,  that  rare 
courage  which  delights  in  danger,  and 
courts  heroic  enterprise  from  pure  love 
of  peril.  Early  in  the  war,  he  had  en- 
countered Colonel  De  Land,  a  former 
commandant  of  the  post,  on  the  battle- 
field, and  taken  him  prisoner.  A  friend- 
ship then  sprang  up  between  the  two, 
which,  when  the  tables  were  turned, 
and  the  captor  became  the  captive,  was 
not  forgotten.  Colonel  De  Land  made 
him  chief  clerk  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment, and  gave  him  every  possible  free- 
dom. At  that  time  it  was  the  custom 
to  allow  citizens  free  access  to  the 
camp  ;  and  among  the  many  good  men 
and  women  who  came  to  visit  and  aid 
the  prisoners  was  a  young  woman,  the 
daughter  of  a  well-known  resident  of 
Chicago.  She  met  the  Texan,  and  a  re- 
sult as  natural  as  the  union  of  hydrogen 
'  and  oxygen  followed.  But  since  Adam 
courted  Eve,  who  ever  heard  of  woo- 
ing going  on  in  a  prison  ?  "  It  is  not 
exactly  the  thing;"  said  Colonel  De 
Land ;  "  had  you  not  better  pay  your 
addresses  at  the  lady's  house,  like  a 
gentleman  .'^  "  A  guard  accompanied 
the  prisoner ;  but  it  was  shrewdly 
guessed  that  he  stayed  outside,  or  paid 
court  to  the  girls  in  the  kitchen. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
present  Commandant  took  charge  of  the 
camp.  He  learned  the  facts,  studied  the 
prisoner's  face,  and  remembered  that  he, 
too,  once  went  a-courting.  As  he  walk- 
ed his  room  that  Friday  night,  he  be- 
thought him  of  the  Texan.  Did  he  love 
his  State  better  than  he  loved  his  affi- 
anced wife  ?  The  Commandant  would 
test  him. 

"  But  I  shall  betray  my  friends  !  Can 
I  do  that  in  honor  ?  "  asked  the  Texan. 

"  Did  you  ask  that  question  when  you 
betrayed  your  country  ?  "  answered  the 
Commandant. 

"  Let  me  go  from  camp  for  an  hour.  ' 
Then  I  will  give  you  my  decision." 
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"Very  well." 

And,  unattended,  the  Texan  left  the 
prison. 

What  passed  between  the  young  man 
and  the  young  woman  during  that  hour 
I  do  not  know,  and  could  not  tell,  if  I 
did  know,  —  for  I  am  not  writing  ro- 
mance, but  history.  However,  without 
lifting  the  veil  on  things  sacred,  I  can 
say  that  her  last  words  were,  "  Do  your 
duty.  Blot  out  your  record  of  treason." 
God  bless  her  for  saying  them  !  and  let 
"Amen"  be  said  by  every  American 
woman  ! 

On  his  return  to  camp,  the  Texan 
merely  said,  "  I  will  do  it,"  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan  were  talked  over.  He 
was  to  escape  from  the  prison,  fer- 
ret out  and  entrap  the  Rebel  leaders. 
How  to  manage  the  first  part  of  the 
dangerous  programme  was  the  query 
of  the  Texan.  The  Commandant's 
brain  is  fertile.  An  adopted  citizen,  in 
the  scavenger  line,  makes  periodical 
visits  to  the  camp  in  the  way  of  his 
business,  and  him  the  Commandant 
sends  for. 

"  Arrah,  yer  Honor,"   the   Irishman  • 
says,   "  I  lia'n't  a  tr-raitor.     Bless  yer 
beautiful  sowl  !  I  love  the  kintry  ;  and 
besides,  it  might  damage  me  good  name 
and  me  purty  prefession." 

He  is  assured  that  his  name  will  be 
all  the  better  for  dieting  a  few  weeks 
in  a  dungeon,  and  —  did  not  the  same 
thing  make  Harvey  Birch  immortal  ? 

Half  an  hour  before  sunset  the  scav- 
enger comes  into  camp  with  his  wagon. 
He  fills  it  with  dry  bones,  broken  bottles, 
decayed  food,  and  the  rubbish  of  the 
prison  ;  and  down  below,  under  a  blan- 
ket, he  stows  away  the  Texan.  A  hun- 
dred comrades  gather  round  to  shut  off 
the  gaze  of  the  guard  ;  but  outsidis  is 
the  real  danger.  He  has  to  pass  two 
gates,  and  run  the  gauntlet  of  half  a 
dozen  sentinels.  His  wagon  is  fuller 
than  usual ;  and  the  late  hour  —  it  is 
now  after  sunset  —  will  of  itself  excite 
:Suspicion.  It  might  test  the  pluck  of  a 
ibraver  man  ;  for  the  sentries'  bayonets 
are  fixed,  and  their  guns  at  the  half- 
ixigger  ;  but  he  reaches  the  outer  gate 
in  safety.     Now  St.  Patrick  help  him  ! 


for  he  needs  all  the  impudence  of  an 
Irishman.  The  gate  rolls  back ;  the 
Commandant  stands  nervously  by,  but 
a  sentry  cries  out,  — 

"  You  can't  pass  ;  it  's  agin  orders. 
No  waging  kin  go  out  arter  drum-beat." 

"  Arrah,  don't  be  a  fool !  Don't  be 
afther  obstructin'  a  honest  man's  busi- 
ness," answers  the  Irishman,  pushing 
on  into  the  gateway. 

The  soldier  is  vigilant,  for  his  officer's 
eye  is  on  him. 

"  Halt ! "  he  cries  again,  "  or  I  '11  fire  ! " 

"  Fire  !  Waste  yer  powder  on  yer 
friends,  like  the  bloody-minded  spal- 
peen ye  are  !  "  says  the  scavenger,  crack- 
ing his  whip,  and  moving  forward. 

It  is  well  he  does  not  look  back.  If 
he  should,  he  might  be  melted  to  his 
own  soap-grease.  The  sentry's  musket 
is  levelled  ;  he  is  about  to  fire,  but  the 
Commandant  roars  out,  — 

"  Don't  shoot  !  "  and  the  old  man  and 
the  old  horse  trot  off  into  the  twilight. 

Not  an  hour  later,  two  men,  in  big 
boots,  slouched  hats,  and  brownish  but- 
ternuts, come  out  of  the  Commandant's 
quarters.  With  muified  faces  and  hasty 
strides,  they  make  their  way  over  the 
dimly  lighted  road  into  the  city.  Paus- 
ing, after  a  while,  before  a  large  man- 
sion, they  crouch  down  among  the  shad- 
ows. It  is  the  house  of  the  Grand 
Treasurer  of  the  Order  of  American 
Knights,  and  into  it  very  soon  they  see 
the  Texan  enter.  The  good  man  knows 
him  well,  and  there  is  great  rejoicing. 
He  orders  up  the  fatted  calf,  and  soon  it 
is  on  the  table,  steaming  hot,  and  done 
brown  in  the  roasting.  When  the  meal 
is  over,  they  discuss  a  bottle  of  Cham- 
pagne and  the  situation.  The  Texan 
cannot  remain  in  Chicago,  for  there  he 
will  surely  be  detected.  He  must  be 
off  to  Cincinnati  by  the  first  train  ;  and 
he  will  arrive  in  the  nick  of  time,  for 
warm  work  is  daily  expected.  Has  he 
any  money  about  him  ?  No,  he  has  left 
it  behind,  with  his  Sunday  clothes,  in  the 
prison.  He  must  have  funds  ;  but  the 
worthy  gentleman  can  lend  him  none, 
for  he  is  a  loyal  man  ;  of  course  he  is  ! 
was  he  not  the  "  people's  candidate " 
for  Governor  ?     But  no  one  ever  heard 
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of  a  woman  being  hanged  for  treason. 
With  this  he  nods  to  his  wife,  who 
opens  her  purse,  and  tosses  the  Texan 
a  roll  of  greenbacks.  They  are  honest 
notes,  for  an  honest  face  is  on  them. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  good-night  is 
said,  and  the  Texan  goes  out  to  find  a 
hole  to  hide  in.  Dovyn  the  street  he 
hurries,  the  long,  dark  shadows  follow- 
ing. 

He  enters  the  private  door  of  a  pub- 
lic house,  speaks  a  magic  word,  and 
is  shown  to  a  room  in  the  upper  story. 
Three  low,  prolonged  raps  on  the  wall, 
and  —  he  is  among  them.  They  are 
seated  about  a  small  table,  on  which  is 
a  plan  of  the  prison.  One  is  about  forty- 
five, — a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  wiry  frame, 
a  jovial  face,  and  eyes  which  have  the 
wild,  roving  look  of  the  Arab's.  He  is 
dressed  after  the  fashion  of  English 
sportsmen,  and  his  dog  —  a  fine  gray 
bloodhound — is  stretched  on  the  hearth- 
rug near  him.  He  looks  a  reckless, 
desperate  character,  and  has  an  adven- 
turous history.*  In  battle  he  is  said 
to  be  a  thunderbolt,  —  lightning  har- 
nessed" and  inspired  with  the  will  of  a 
devil.  He  is  just  the  character  to  lead 
the  dark,  desperate  expedition  on  which 
they  are  entered.  It  is  St.  Leger  Gren- 
fell. 

At  his  right  sits  another  tall,  erect 
man,  of  about  thirty,  with  large,  promi- 
nent eyes,  and  thin,  black  hair  and  mous- 
tache. He  is  of  dark  complexion,  has 
a  sharp,  thin  nose,  a  small,  close  mouth, 
a  coarse,  harsh  voice,  and  a  quick,  bois- 
terous manner.  His  face  tells  of  dissi- 
pation, and  his  dress  shows  the  dandy  ; 
but  his  deep,  clear  e3'e  and  pale,  wrin- 
kled forehead  denote  a  cool,  crafty  in- 
tellect, f  This  is  the  notorious  Captain 
Hines,  the  right-hand  man  of  Morgan, 
and  the  soul  and  brains  of  the  Con- 
spiracy. The  rest  are  the  meaner  sort 
of  villains.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
looked,  and  if  I  did,  they  would  not 
be  worth  describing. 

Hines  and  Grenfell  spring  to  their 
feet,  and  grasp  the  hand  of  the  Texan, 

*  See  Fremantle's  "  Three  Months  in  the  South- 
ern States,"  p.  148. 

t  Detective's  description. 


He  is  a  godsend,  —  sent  to  do  what  no 
man  of  them  is  brave  enough  to  do,  — 
lead  the  attack  on  the  front  gateway  of 
the  prison.  So  they  affirm,  with  great 
oaths,  as  they  sit  down,  spread  out  the 
map,  and  explain  to  him  the  plan  of 
operations. 

Two  hundred  Rebel  refugees  from 
Canada,  they  say,  and  a  hundred  "  But- 
ternuts "  from  Fayette  and  Christian 
Counties,  have  already  arrived ;  many 
more  from  Kentucky  and  Missouri  are 
coming ;  and  by  Tuesday  they  expect 
that  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  des- 
perate men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  will  be 
in  Chicago.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
excitement  of  election-night,  they  pro-' 
pose,  with  this  force,  to  attack  the  camp 
and  prison.  It  will  be  divided  into  five 
parties.  One  squad,  under  Grenfell,  will 
be  held  in  reserve  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  main  body,  and  will  guard  the 
large  number  of  guns  already  provided 
to  arm  the  prisoners.  Another  —  com- 
mand of  which  is  offered  to  the  Texan  — 
will  assault  the  front  gateway,  and  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  eight  hundred 
troops  quartered  in  Garrison  Square. 
The  work  of  this  squad  wiU  be  danger- 
ous, for  it  will  encounter  a  force  four 
times  its  strength,  well  armed  and  sup- 
plied with  artillery ;  but  it  will  be  speedi- 
ly relieved  by  the  other  divisions.  Those, 
under  Marmaduke,  Colonel  Robert  An- 
derson of  Kentucky,  and  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Charles  Walsh  of  Chicago,  Com- 
mander of  the  American  Knights,  will 
simultaneously  assail  three  sides  of  Pris- 
on Square,  break  down  the  fence,  liber- 
ate the  prisoners,  and,  taking  the  garri- 
son in  rear,  compel  a  general  surrender. 
This  accomplished,  small  parties  will  be 
dispatched  to  cut  the  telegraph-wires 
and  seize  the  railway  -  stations  ;  while 
the  main  body,  reinforced  by  the  eight 
thousand  and  more  prisoners,  wiU  march 
into  the  city  and  rendezvous  in  Court- 
House  Square,  which  will  be  the  base 
of  further  operations. 

The  first  blow  struck,  the  insurgents 
will  be  joined  by  the  five  thousand  Illi- 
ni,  (American  Knights,)  and,  seizing  the 
arms  of  the  city,  —  six  brass  field-pieces 
and  eight  hundred  Springfield  muskets, 
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—  ^nd  the  arms  and  ammunition  stored 
in  private  warehouses,  will  begin  the 
work  of  destruction.  The  banks  will  be 
robbed,  the  stores  gutted,  the  houses  of 
loyal  men  plundered,  and  the  railway- 
stations,  grain-elevators,  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings  burned  to  the  ground.  To 
facilitate  this  latter  design,  the  water- 
plugs  have  been  marked,  and  a  force 
detailed  to  set  the  water  running.  In 
brief,  the  war  will  be  brought  home  to 
the  North ;  Chicago  will  be  dealt  with 
like  a  city  taken  by  assault,  given  over 
to  the  torch,  the  sword,  and  the  brutal 
lust  of  a  drunken  soldiery.  On  it  will 
be  ^vreaked  all  the  havoc,  the  agony, 
and  the  desolation  which  three  years  of 
war  have  heaped  upon  the  South  ;  and 
its  upgoing  flames  will  be  the  torch  that 
shall  light  a  score  of  other  cities  to  the 
same  destruction  ! 

It  was  a  diabolical  plan,  conceived  far 
down  in  hell  amid  the  thick  blackness, 
and  brought  up  by  the  arch-fiend  him- 
self, who  sat  there,  toying  with  the  hid- 
eous thing,  and  with  his  cloven  foot  beat- 
ing a  merry  tune  on  the  death's-head 
and  cross-bones  under  the  table. 

As  he  concludes,  Hines  turns  to  the 
new  comer,  — 

"  Well,  my  boy,  what  do  you  say  ? 
Will  you  take  the  post  of  honor  and 
of  danger  ?  " 

The  Texan  draws  a  long  breath,  and 
then,  through  his  barred  teeth,  blurts 
out,  — 
"  I  will !  " 

On  those  two  words  hang  thousands 
of  lives,  millions  of  money  ! 

"  You  are  a  trump  !  "  shouts  Grenfell, 
springing  to  his  feet.  "  Give  us  your 
hand  upon  it !  " 

A  general  hand-shaking  follows,  and 
during  it,  Hihes  and  another  man  an- 
nounce that  their  time  is  up  :  — 

"  It  is  nearly  twelve.     Fielding  and 

I  never  stay  in  this  d d  town  after 

midnight.     You  are  fools,  or  you  would 
n't." 

Suddenly,  as  these  words  are  uttered, 
a  slouched  hat,  listening  at  the  keyhole,' 
pops  up,  moves  softly  through  the  hall, 
and  steals  down  the  stairway.  Half  an 
hour  later  the  Texan  opens  the  private 


door  of  the  Richmond  House,  looks  cau- 
tiously around  for  a  moment,  and  then 
stalks  on  towards  the  heart  of  the  city. 
The  moon  is  down,  the  lamps  burn  dim- 
ly, but  after  him  ghde  the  shadows. 

In  a  room  at  the  Tremont  House,  not 
far  from  this  time,  the  Commandant  is 
walking  and  waiting,  when  the  door 
opens,  and  a  man  enters.  His  face  is 
flushed,  his  teeth  are  clenched,  his  eyes 
flashing.  He  is  stirred  to  the  depths 
of  his  being.    ,Can  he  be  the  Texan  ? 

"  What  is  the  matter  t "  asks  the  Com- 
mandant. 

The  other  sits  down,  and,  as  if  only 
talking  to  himself,  tells  him.  One  hour 
has  swept  away  the  fallacies  of  his  life- 
time. He  sees  the  RebeUion  as  it  is, 
—  the  outbreak  and  outworking  of  that 
spirit  which  makes  hell  horrible.  Hith- 
erto, that  night,  he  has  acted  from  love, 
not  duty.  Now  he  bows  only  to  the 
All-Right  and  the  All-Beautiful,  and  in 
his  heart  is  that  psalm  of  work,  sung 
by  one  of  old,  and  by  all  true  men  since 
the  dawn  of  creation :  "  Here  am  I, 
Lord  !     Send  me  !  " 

The  first  gray  of  morning  is  streaking 
the  east,  when  he  goes  forth  to  find  a 
hiding-place.  The  sun  is  not  up,  and 
the  early  light  comes  dimly  through  the 
misty  clouds,  but  about  him  still  hang 
the  long,  dark  shadows.  This  is  a  world 
of  shadows.  Only  in  the  atmosphere 
which  soon  inclosed  him  is  there  no 
night  and  no  shadow. 

Soon  the  Texan's  escape  is  known 
at  the  camp,  and  a  great  hue-and-cry 
follows.  Handbills  are  got  out,  a  re- 
ward is  offered,  and  by  that  Sunday 
noon  his  name  is  on  every  street-corner. 
Squads  of  soldiers  and  police  ransack 
the  city  and  invade  every  Rebel  asylum. 
Strange  things  are  brought  to  light,  and 
strange  gentry  dragged  out  of  dark  clos- 
ets ;  but  nowhere  is  found  the  Texan. 
The  search  is  well  done,  for  the  pursu- 
ers are  in  dead  earnest;  and.  Captain 
Hines,  if  you  don't  trust  him  now,  you 
are  a  fool,  with  all  your  astuteness  ! 

So  the  day  wears  away  and  the  night 
Cometh.  Just  at  dark  a  man  enters  the 
private  door  of  the  Tremont  House,  and 
goes  up  to  a  room  where  the  Command- 
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ant  is  waiting.  He  sports  a  light  rattan, 
wears  a  stove-pipe  hat,  a  Sunday  suit, 
and  is  shaven  and  shorn  like  unto  Sam- 
son. What  is  the  Commandant  doing 
with  such  a  dandy?  Soon  the  gas  is 
lighted ;  and  lo,  it  is  the  Texan  !  But 
who  in  creation  would  know  him  ?  The 
plot,  he  says,  thickens.  More  "  Butter- 
nuts "  have  arrived,  and  the  deed  will 
be  done  on  Tuesday  night,  as  sure  as 
Christmas  is  coming.  He  has  seen  his 
men,  —  two  hundred,  picked,  and  every 
one  clamoring  for  pickings.  Hines,  who 
carries  the  bag,  is  to  give  him  ten  thou- 
sand greenbacks,  to  stop  their  mouths 
and  stuff  their  pockets,  at  nine  in  the 
morning. 

"And  to-morrow  night  we  '11  have 
them,  sure  !  And,  how  say  you,  give 
yoti  shackles  and  a  dungeon  ? "  asks  the 
Commandant,  his  mouth  wreathing  with 
grim  wrinkles. 

"  Anything  you  like.  Anything  to 
blot  out  7ny  record  of  treasoft.^^ 

He  has  learned  the  words,  —  they  are 
on  his  heart,  not  to  be  razed  out  forever. 

When  he  is  gone,  up  and  down  the 
room  goes  the  Commandant,  as  is  his 
fashion.  He  is  playing  a  -desperate 
game.  The  stake  is  awful.  He  holds 
the  ace  of  trumps,  —  but  shall  he  risk 
the  game  upon  it  ?  At  half  past  eight 
he  sits  down  and  writes  a  dispatch  to 
his  General.     In  it  he  says  :  — 

"  My  force  is,  as  you  know,  too  weak 
and  much  overworked,  —  only  eight 
hundred  men,  all  told,  to  guard  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand  prisoners.  I 
am  certainly  not  justified  in  waiting  to 
take  risks,  and  mean  to  arrest  these 
officers,  if  possible,  before  morning." 

The  dispatch  goes  off,  but  still  the 
Commandant  is  undecided.  If  he  strikes 
to-night,  Hines  may  escape,  for  the  fox 
has  a  hole  out  of  town,  and  may  keep 
under  cover  till  morning.  He  is  the 
king-devil,  and  much  the  Commandant 
wants  to  cage  him.  Besides,  he  holds 
the  bag,  and  the  Texan  will  go  out  of 
prison  a  penniless  man  among  strangers. 
Those  ten  thousand  greenbacks  are  law- 
ful prize,  and  should  be  the  country's 
dower  with  the  maiden.  But  are  not 
republics  grateful  ?     Did  not  one  give 


a  mansion  to  General  McClellan  ?  Ah, 
Captain  Hines,  that  was  lucky  for  you, 
for,  beyond  a  doubt,  it  saved  your  bacon  ! 
The  Commandant  goes  back  to  camp, 
sends  for  the  poHce,  and  gets  his  blue- 
coats  ready.  At  two  o'clock  they  swoop 
to  the  prey,  and  before  daybreak  a  hun- 
dred birds  are  in  the  talons  of  the  eagle. 
Such  another  haul  of  buzzards  and  night- 
hawks  never  was  made  since  Gabriel 
caged  the  Devil  and  the  dark  angels.* 

*  Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  Command- 
ant's official  report  has  been  published.  In  refer- 
ence to  these  arrests,  he  says,  in  a  dispatch  to  Gen- 
eral Cook,  dated  Camp  Douglas,  Nov.  7,  4  o'clock, 
A.  M.  :  — 

"  Have  made  during  the  night  the  following  ar- 
rests of  Rebel  officers,  escaped  prisoners  of  war,  and 
citizens  in  connection  with  them :  — 

"Morgan's  Adjutant- General,  Colonel  G.  St. 
Leger  Grenfell,  in  company  with  J.  T.  Shanks,  [the 
Texan,]  an  escaped  prisoner  of  war,  at  Richmond 
House ;  Colonel  Vincent  Marmaduke,  brother  of 
General  Marmaduke  ;  Brigadier  -  General  Charles 
Walsh,  of  the  '  Sons  of  Liberty ' ;  Captain  Cantrill, 
of  Morgan's  command  ;  Charles  Traverse  (Butter- 
nut). Cantrill  and  Traverse  arrested  in  Walsh's 
house,  in  which  were  found  two  cart-loads  of  large 
size  revolvers,  loaded  and  capped,  two  hundred 
stands  of  muskets  loaded,  and  ammunition.  Also 
seized  two  boxes  of  guns  concealed  in  a  room  in  the 
city.  Also  arrested  Buck  Morris,  Treasurer  of  '  Sons 
of  Liberty,'  having  complete  proof  of  his  assisting 
Shanks  to  escape,  and  plotting  to  release  prisoners 
at  this  camp. 

"  Most  of  these  Rebel  officers  were  in  this  city  on 
the  same  errand  in  August  last,  their  plan  being  to 
raise  an  insurrection  and  release  prisoners  of  war  at 
this  camp.  There  are  many  strangers  and  suspi- 
cious persons  in  the  city,  believed  to  be  guerrillas 
and  Rebel  soldiers.  Their  plan  was  to  attack  the 
camp  on  election-night.  All  prisoners  arrested  are 
in  camp.  Captain  Nelson  and  A.  C.  Coventry,  of  the 
police,  rendered  very  efficient  service. 

"  B.  J.  Sweet,  Col.  Com." 

In  relation  to  the  general  operations  I  have  de- 
tailed, the  Commandant  in  this  Report  writes  as 
follows  :  — 

"  Adopting  measures  which  proved  effective  to  de- 
tect the  presence  and  identify  the  persons  of  the 
officers  and  leaders  and  ascertain  their  plans,  it  was 
manifest  that  they  had  the  means  of  gathering  a 
force  considerably  larger  than  the  little  garrison 
then  guarding  beHveen  eight  and  nine  thousand 
prisoners  of  war  at  Camp  Douglas,  and  that,  taking 
advantage  of  the  excitement  and  the  large  number 
of  persons  who  would  ordinarily  fill  the  streets  on 
election-night,  they  intended  to  make  a  night  at- 
tack on  and  surprise  this  camp,  release  and  arm  the 
prisoners  of  war,  cut  the  telegraph-wires,  burn  the 
railroad-depots,  seize  the  banks  and  stores  contain- 
ing arms  and  ammunition,  take  possession  of  the 
city,-  and  commence  a  campaign  for  the  release  of 
other  prisoners  of  war  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  thus  organizing  an  array  to  effect  and  give 
success  to  the  general  uprising  so  long  contemplated 
by  the  '  Sons  of  Liberty.'  " 
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At  the  Richmond  House  Grenfell  was 
taken  in  bed  with  the  Texan.  They 
were  clapped  into  irons,  and  driven  oflf 
to  the  prison  togetlier.  A  fortnight  later, 
tlie  Texan,  relating  these  details  to  a 
stranger,  while  the  Commandant  was 
sitting  by  at  his  desk  writing,  said,  — 

"  Words  cannot  describe  my  relief 
when  those  handcuffs  were  put  upon 
us.  At  times  before,  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility almost  overpowered  me. 
Then  I  felt  like  a  man  who  has  just 
come  into  a  fortune.  The  wonder  to 
me  now  is,  how  the  Colonel  could  have 
trusted  so  much  to  a  Rebel." 

"  Trusted  !  "  echoed  the  Command- 
ant, looking  up  from  his  writing.  "  I 
had  faith  in  you  ;  I  thought  you  would 
n't  betray  me ;  but  I  trusted  your  own 
life  in  your  own  hands,  that  was  all. 
Too  much  was  at  stake  to  do  more. 
Your  every  step  was  shadowed,  from 
the  moment  you  left  this  camp  till  you 
came  back  to  it  in  irons.  Two  detec- 
tives were  constantly  at  your  back, 
sworn  to  take  your  life,  if  you  wavered 
for  half  a  second." 

"  Is  that  true  ?  "  asked  the  Texan  in  a 
musing  way,  but  without  moving  a  mus- 
cle. "  I  did  n't  know  it,  but  I  felt  it  in 
the  air ! " 

In  the  room  at  the  Richmond  House, 
on  the  table  around  which  were  dis- 
cussed their  hellish  plans,  was  found  a 
slip  of  paper,  and  on  it,  in  pencil,  was 
scrawled  the  following  :  — 

"  Colonel,  —  You  must  leave   this 
house  to-7iight.  Go  to  the  Briggs  House. 
"J.  Fielding." 

Fielding  was  the  assumed  name  of 
the  Rebel  who  burrowed  with  Hines 
out  of  town,  where  not  even  his  fellow- 
fiends  could  find  him.  Did  the  old  fox 
scent  the  danger  ?  Beyond  a  doubt  he 
did.  Another  day,  and  the  Texan's  life 
might  have  been  forfeit.  Another  day, 
and  the  camp  might  have  been  sprung 
upon  a  little  too  suddenly  !  So  the  Com- 


mandant was  none  too  soon ;  and  who 
that  reads  this  can  doubt  that  through 
it  all  he  was  led  and  guided  by  the  good 
Providence  that  guards  his  country .? 

But  what  said  Chicago,  when  it  awoke 
in  the  morning  ?  Let  one  of  its  own 
organs  answer. 

"  A  shiver  of  genuine  horror  passed 
over  Chicago  yesterday.  Thousands  of 
citizens,  who  awoke  to  the  peril  hanging 
over  their  property  and  their  heads  in 
the  form  of  a  stupendous  foray  upon  the 
city  from  Camp  Douglas,  led  by  Rebel 
officers  in  disguise  and  Rebel  guerrillas 
without  disguise,  and  concocted  by 
home  Copperheads,  whose  houses  had 
been  converted  into  Rebel  arsenals,  were 
appalled  as  though  an  earthquake  had 

opened  at  their  feet Who  can 

picture  the  horrors  to  follow  the  letting 
loose  of  nine  thousand  Rebel  prisoners 
upon  a  sleeping  city,  all  unconscious 
of  the  coming  avalanche  ?  With  arms 
and  ammunition  stored  at  convenient 
locations,  with  confederates  distributed 
here  and  there,  ready  for  the  signal  of 
conflagration,  the  horrors  of  the  scene 
could  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  savage 
history.  One  hour  of  such  a  catastrophe 
would  destroy  the  creations  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  expose  the  homes 
of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  souls 
to  every  conceivable  form  of  desecra- 
tion."* 

But  the  men  of  Chicago  not  only 
talked,  they  acted.  They  went  to  the 
polls  and  voted  for  the  Union  ;  and  so 
told  the  world  what  honest  Illinois 
thought  of  treason. 

More  arrests  were  made,  more  arms 
taken,  but  the  great  blow  was  struck 
and  the  great  work  over.  Its  head 
gone,  the  Conspiracy  was  dead,  and  it 
only  remained  to  lay  out  its  hfeless 
trunk  for  the  burial.  Yet,  even  as  it  lay 
in  death,  men  shuddered  to  look  on  the 
hideous  thing  out  of  which  had  gone  so 
many  devils. 

*  Chicago  Tribune,  Nov.  8,  1864. 
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MY    SECOND 

vr.  : 

THE  Adjutant  T and  myself,  not 
inexperienced  in  battles,  though, 
perhaps,  like  most  Americans,  infants 
in  warfare,  were  captured  in  September 
last,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
Nature's  noble  art-gallery,  on  the  west 
side  of  Opequan  Creek,  a  stream  that 
is  a  picture  at  almost  any  point.  In 
one  of  the  gallant  charges  which  our 
eager  cavalry,  under  General  Sheridan, 
made  before  the  great  charge  that  cap- 
tured Winchester  and  the  Valley,  our 
regiment  had  the  right,  and  gained  a 
fine  position  in  the  end.  But  two  or 
three  encounters  were  very  close.  The 
sea  of  battle  surged  back  and  forth,  tor- 
mented only,  however,  by  the  mild 
breezes  of  a  day  like  May ;  and  as  the 
waves  of  our  army  withdrew  from  the 
ridge  on  which  the  enemy  rested,  to 
gain  greater  impetus,  my,  poor  horse 
was  shot  under  me,  stranded,  and  left 
roUing  upon  the  ground,  midway  be- 
tween friend  and  foe.  The  orderly,  my 
attendant,  had  another  in  the  rear  of 
the  retreating  column  ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  that  was  now  swept  by  the  swift- 
receding  current  far  beyond  us,  he  could 
neither  have  m.e  mounted  nor  command 
other  present  means  whereby  to  get  me 
off.  I  reclined,  hke  Adonis,  upon  a  soft 
bed  of  meadow-grass  studded  here  and 
there  with  wild-flowers,  an  emerald  vel- 
vet with  silver  spangles,  —  but  suffer- 
ing, unlike  him,  from  bruises,  and  with 
my  best  soulless  friend  dead  at  my  side. 
I  was  somewhat  sprained  by  the  fall 
the  dying  beast  had  given  me.  The 
enemy  was  close  at  hand,  following  with 
yells  and  chaotic  eagerness  upon  our 
troops. 

"  We  '11  take  a  march  to  Libby,"  said 
my  orderly,  dropping  on  his  knees  to 
feel  my  bones. 

He  drew  his  arm  through  his  rein, 
(having  had  no  idea  of  deserting  me  in 
his  sound  health  by  the  aid  of  his  ready 
animal,)  and  continued  his  examination  ; 
whilst  his  sturdy  favorite  chopped  the 
short  grass  within  reach  of  his  breathing 
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hitching-post  as  closely  "as  his  long  bit 
would  allow.  In  a  very  few  moments 
the  Rebel  foam  was  surging  like  wild 
beyond  us,- — a  private  pausing  at  me 
for  a  second,  to  poke  me  in  the  ribs 
with  his  piece. 

"  There  's  life  there,  Grayback," 
growled  my  attendant ;  and  the  Rebel 
ordered  us  to  the  rear. 

Indeed,  had  we  remained  wher£  we 
were,  we  would  soon  have  been  in  the 
rear,  so  impetuously  did  the  foe  sweep  by 
us.  But  private  soldiers,  the  potent  key- 
stones of  the  Rebel  arch,  built  to  crush 
the  voice  of  the  many,  command  the 
Southern  armies  in  every  great  engage- 
ment ;  and  one  of  these  important  atoms 
had  given  us  our  hint  to  move.  You 
never  see  anything  but  the  rank  and 
file  in  the  heart  of  a  Rebel  corps.  Our 
new  commander  mounted  my  orderly's 
horse,  and  soon  was  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

It  is  not,  I  have  found,  a  very  divert- 
ing entertainment  to  wander  free  a  few 
moments  (a  free  prisoner)  in  search  of 
some  authority,  out  of  the  myriads  who 
have  the  opportunity,  who  shall  choose 
to  take  charge  of  one.  I  felt  peculiarly 
as  I  stood  irresolute,  now  framing  one 
thought,  now  another,  casting  about  in 
my  mind,  weighing  the  odds  with  no 
light  fancy-scales,  which  of  the  rushing 
demons  on  all  sides  would  draw  up  be- 
fore me  with  a  curse,  and  command  me 
to  follow  him.  Our  regiment,  our  corps, 
our  whole  army,  (this  last  had  not  left 
its  works  for  the  little  fight,)  were  far  in 
the  distance  now  ;  and  the  ground  on 
which  I  stood,  and  which  but  a  short 
time  since  was  tramped  by  Northern 
troops,  had,  in  the  mutations  of  war, 
become  a  portion  of  the  Rebel  domin- 
ions. The  September  sun  shone  bright- 
ly through  the  white  fleece  of  the  cloud- 
swans  swimming  in  the  morning  air ; 
and  the  early  spring  breeze  that  I  have 
mentioned  —  for  ^olus  had  given  free- 
dom to  but  a  tender  dove-zephyr — play- 
ed with  the  silk  fringe  of  the  meadow 
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grass,  finding  no  olive-branch  here,  ven- 
turing its  ripple,  with  the  audacity  of 
innocence,  under  the  very  heels  of  the 
contending  forces.  Possibly  the  feel- 
ing of  loneliness  which  overwhelms  a 
man  at  such  a  time  as  this  is  the  most 
acute  of  all  his  feelings.  I  looked  my 
orderly  in  the  face  as  he  supported  me 
on  his  shoulder.  He  was  gazing  cool- 
ly before  him. 

"  If  we  have  to  march  soon,  you  had 
better  rest,"  he  said,  deliberately. 
"  There  's  a  tree  you  can  sit  under. 
And*  if  you  have  money  or  a  watch,  you 
had  better  hide  them  in  your  arm- 
pits." 

We  went  to  the  tree,  and  set  our- 
selves against  it. 

The  fresh  air  that  brushed  by  us,  hke 
fine  steel  points,  relieved  me  of  my  ooz- 
ing faintness,  and  in  the  ease  of  my  cir- 
cumstances I  could  attend  somewhat  to 
my  bruises.  With  the  aid  of  my  canteen, 
I  relaxed  the  strained  muscles.  It  was 
my  desire  to  have  my  loins  girt  about 
and  my  limbs  in  good  order  for  the  foot- 
journey  that  I  doubted  not  was  before 
us.  They  would  march  us  to  Gordons- 
ville,  and  thence  to  Libby,  carrying  us 
through  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and 
without  boots  at  that.  I  had  two  ob- 
jects to  labor  for,  as  I  began  to  get 
myself  into  condition  :  first,  to  be  taken 
in  charge  by  an  officer  ;  and  then  —  to 
escape  from  him  that  night,  whilst  the 
train  was  in  disorder.  I  was  of  opinion 
that  my  companion,  a  taciturn  machine, 
who  labored,  hke  the  miners,  well  with 
his  little  light,  had  some  such  plan  of 
his  own,  as  I  saw  him  buckling  his  belt 
beneath  his  trousers.  He  was  stowing 
away  his  watch  and  a  photograph,  — 
which  every  soldier  must  have,  of  some 
poor  maid  or  other  who  toils  in  the 
shades  of  obscurity  at  home,  —  and 
making  himself  ready  for  a  run  at  any 
favorable  moment.  I  thought  that  I 
would  sound  him. 

"You  had  better  do  it,  orderly,  soon 
in  the  day,"  I  said ;  "  since  the  enemy 
will  march  you  between  two  files,  and 
you  will  then  have  but  little  chance." 

"  So  I  think,"  he  replied.  "  I  thought 
no  time  better  than  now.    But  then  " 


"  But  what  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  it  's  rather  hard  to  leave  you 
here.  What  with  your  sprain,  and  your 
blow  on  the  head,  you  're  pretty  sure 
to  halt  at  Libby." 

I  had  no  chance  to  answer,  for  the 
Rebel  was  before  me  who  was  to  have 
the  honor  of  my  capture. 

He  was  of  the  flabby  white-flesh  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Rebel,  a  Quaker  scare- 
crow with  matty  locks,  that  many  of 
my  brethren  in  arms  have  met ;  harm- 
less in  units,  but  ponderous,  as  even 
scarecrows  will  be,  if  hurled  back  and 
forth  in  thousands,  swarms  ;  lank,  ca- 
daverous, and  whining;  snuff-chewing, 
and  grossly  filthy,  even  under  the  best 
of  circumstances.  His  flesh  was  set 
dough,  and  his  hair  was  long  and  yel- 
low. He  spoke  through  the  dirty  cause- 
way of  his  nose.  The  road -dust  and 
drab  of  his  uniform,  so  called  in  satire, 
have  often  been  described.  These  gen- 
tlemen's faces,  to  me,  who  incline  to  an 
intelligent  expression  on  the  human  in- 
dex, look  like  tallow-vats  or  nursery-su- 
et, pliable  and  swiU-fed  ;  and  their  mien 
and  carriage  have  never  impressed  me 
favorably.  I  had  seen  them  rush  with 
a  wild  yell,  an  army  like  the  Paris  mob 
of  intoxicated  rags,  upon  our  Gibraltar 
at  Gettysburg  ;  and  had  myself  charged 
upon  their  Attila- works  (behind  which 
they  had  their  household  gods  piled  up 
and  ready  for  burning)  at  Fredericks- 
burg. I  had  even  taken  a  ball  from 
one  of  them  in  the  shoulder,  whilst  skir- 
mishing, in  the  shiftings  of  my  expe- 
rience ;  and  they  had  before  had  the 
honor  of  my  capture,  in  sunny,  grape- 
growing  Maryland.  Perhaps  all  these 
scenes  passed  in  panorama  before  my 
mind's  eye,  as  I  rose  to  my  captor  and 
eyed  his  dirty  linen.  .  Here  was  an  in- 
dignity, indeed.  My  soul  revolted  at 
the  thought  of  a  journey  southward, 
and  all  my  instincts  warned  me  against 
so  dire  an  undertaking.  I  stood  before  ■ 
the  Rebel  with  my  determination  in  my 
eye. 

"  A  couple  of  Yanks,  lolhng  under  a 
tree,"  he  screamed  to  his  companions, 
pointing  the  finger,  and  garnishing  his 
speech,  in  Rebel  manner,  with  an  oath. 
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"  P'rhaps  you  thought  you  were  off,"  he 
chuck]  ed. 

He  was  "goin"'  to  take  us  to  the 
"Gen'ral."  He  muttered  more  oaths 
with  his  orders,  and  directed  us  to  be 
"right  smart,"  and  to  "  git." 

I  glanced  at  my  orderly,  who  was  in- 
augurating an  onset  upon  the  weaker 
side  of  this  mean  battery,  or  ditch-work, 
—  and  who  evidently  counted  upon  ef- 
fecting a  breach  by  rapid,  electric  char- 
ges,—  by  handing  over  his  pistol.  It 
was  freely  offered,  before  demanded, 
and  the  recipient  took  it  in  silence.  He 
then  drew  out  his  tobacco,  a  treasure 
with  which,  I  well  knew,  he  would  not 
wilhngly  part,  and  which  was  the  little 
ewe-lamb  of  his  unjewelled  life, — which, 
also,  was  taken  quickly,  but  under  a  nod 
of  acknowledgments  from  the  Rebel. 
The  battery  was  shaken,  but,  in  truth, 
continued  to  draw  fire.  "  Give  me  your 
boots,"  said  the  critical  captor,  and  the 
orderly  knocked  off  his  leathers  in  the 
best  good-humor  in  the  world.  When 
we  had  walked  a  little  farther,  the  or- 
derly, now  marching  as  the  Moslems  do 
on  holy  ground,  asked  our  guide  if  he 
had  any  grub  about  him  ;  and  accepted 
a  piece  of  pork.  There  was  a  variety 
of  viands  in  the  haversack  from  which 
this  fragment  came,  —  both  pork  and 
bacon,  —  but  the  fire-eaters,  I  have  no- 
ticed, always  prefer  the  latter  meat.  I 
divined  at  once  that  my  orderly  was  lay- 
ing in  stores  for  a  solitary  tramp,  and 
making  a  raven  in  this,  to  him,  strange 
desert,  of  the  ill-omened  bird  that  had 
pounced  upon  us.  He  would  concili- 
ate his  enemy,  and  when  the  latter  was 
growing  careless  he  would  spring  into 
some  woods.  The  pork,  with  the  ber- 
ries to  be  found  there,  would  sustain 
him  after  he  had  broken  leash,  —  and 
would  be  all  that  he  would  eat,  no 
doubt,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
suns. 

We  noticed  a  great  stir  on  all  sides 
of  us,  converging  streams  of  stragglers, 
wounded  men,  and  prisoners,  as  we 
made  our  way,  scattering  grasshoppers, 
over  the  fields,  and  soon  mingled  with 
the  throng  of  troops  on  the  open  road 
to  Winchester.    It  was  about  three  miles 


from  this  town  that  our  capture  had  tak- 
en place  ;  and  from  the  immense  wagon- 
trains  rumbling  along  with  us,  and  the 
excited  manner  of  their  officers,  I  au- 
gured not  as  well  for  the  Rebel  cause. 
Perhaps  Fortune  had  altered  her  hu- 
mor, and  the  white  eagles  of  victory  had 
settled  with  the  opposite  side.  Other 
parties  of  Union  prisoners  journeyed 
with  us,  and  through  the  urgent  man- 
ner of  their  guards  I  thought  I  could 
discern  a  sunlit  loop-hole  to  freedom. 
In  five  minutes'  time  I  was  assured  that 
the  Rebels  were  preparing  to  retreat. 
Their  six-horse  teams  were  rushing  to 
the  rear,  and  their  outlying  bodies  of 
cavalry  were  being  hurriedly  dispatched 
the  other  way.  My  mind  was  very  busy 
upon  the  new  aspect  of  affairs. 

The  last  I  saw  of  my  orderly  was 
when  he  had  divested  himself  of  the 
workman's  incumbrance, — his  coat, — 
and  was  tramping,  bootless,  haltingly 
along  in  the  dustiest  part  of  the  road. 
He  had  conciliated  his  watchman  into 
almost  indifference,  and  was  spreading 
himself  with  the  sand,  (tossed  knee-high 
in  little  clouds  by  his  feet,)  having  then 
become  quite  a  Rebel  in  looks.  In  five 
minutes  I  turned  upon  him  ;  but  he  had 
fallen  out  of  the  squad.  I  have  never 
seen  him  since. 

My  own  plans  would  keep  me  in  the 
Rebel  lines  some  hours  longer.  It  was 
my  object  to  escape  ;  but  I  had  already 
decided  upon  the  evening,  when  dark- 
ness, and,  I  hoped,  rain,  would  settle 
down  upon  us.  I  indulged  a  hasty 
prayer  in  behalf  of  the  vanished  man, 
and  durst  not  more  than  snatch  a  look 
at  where  he  should  have  been,  lest  the 
guard  should  miss  him  also.  At  one 
mile  beyond  Winchester,  which  town 
we  had  avoided  by  a  branching  road, 
we  came  to  the  office  of  the  provost 
marshal,  a  very  humble  shell-work ;  and 
those  of  us  who  wore  shoulder-straps 
were  hustled  into  his  presence.  He 
stood,  the  central  figure  in  a  dun  pic- 
ture, in  an  atmosphere  of  smoke,  a  dir- 
ty-looking Georgian  in  flying  coat  and 
high-boots.  With  hands  in  pocket  he 
surveyed  the  objects  brought  before  him, 
concisely  delivering  his  orders  over  the 
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stem  of  his  teeth  -  clasped  pipe.  His 
clerk  was  at  a  table  near,  on  which  lay 
the  papers  of  his  office  ;  and  the  splin- 
tered rafters  behind  him  made  the  back- 
ground to  a  cabinet-picture  that  should 
have  been  done  in  chocolate. 

We  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  rather 
mild-looking  officer,  who  wore  his  rank 
upon  his  sleeve  in  so  elegantly  twisted 
a  knot  that  I  could  not  make  out  his  de- 
gree, and  who  had  on  a  brand-new  rid- 
ing-jacket, of  a  dark  blue,  to  which  the 
sleeve  was  attached,  adorned  with  the 
staff- buttons  of  our  army.  It  was  his 
duty  to  command  the  guard  that  drove 
the  captives  of  the  Rebel  hosts,  in  which 
safe  branch  of  the  service,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  he  had  been  engaged 
since  '62.  No  doubt  his  many  oppor- 
tunities for  demanding  what  he  wanted, 
and  for  seizing,  like  Ahab,  what  was  de- 
nied him,  had  furnished  alike  the  jacket 
and  the  buttons  ;  and  were  it  not  for  his 
placid  countenance,  I  should  have  fa- 
thered his  entire  outfit  upon  the  Yan- 
kees,— as  having  fallen  to  his  shoulders 
by  the  same  easy  process.  He  was  di- 
rected to  drive  us  to  the  road  at  once, 
and  to  keep  his  herd  in  motion  all  the 
time.  Hurried  orders  had  come  from 
head-quarters,  that  set  all  the  small  bees 
about  this  lesser  hive  in  a  whirl  of  con- 
fused labors,  whereby  our  departure  was 
delayed  for  some  moments.  The  pro- 
vost-marshal's clerk  was  even  then  pack- 
ing up  his  rattling  desk,  pigeon-holing 
papers  that  would  hatch  knotty  ques- 
tions in  the  coop,  and  making  due  prep- 
aration for  the  departure  of  the  Georgian 
magnate  himself  I  observed  that  their 
army-wagons  kept  trailing  southward, 
like  chalk  vertebrse,  in  an  unbroken 
string,  and  promised  for  a  long  while 
yet  to  obstruct  the  road.  It  was  grow- 
ing a  little  cloudy,  too.  It  was  now  three 
hours  after  noon,  and  I  hoped  nervously 
for  a  sullen  night. 

Just  before  we  set  out  on  our  melan- 
choly march,  I  saw  a  man  make  a  move 
towards  me,  and  hastily  clap  one  finger 
across  his  firm  lips.  It  was  the  Adju- 
tant T ,  of  whom  I  h?ve  spoken, 

and  who  did  not  wish  me  to  recognize 
him.    It  was  his  object  to  approach  me, 


and  to  walk  as  a  stranger  at  my  side,  so 
that  the  guards  should  not  part  us, — 
and,  I  knew  at  once,  to  speak  of  a  pro- 
ject common  to  both.  The  old  stories 
of  our  camp-fires  had  flitted  across  his 
mind,  and  had  blanched  his  cheek  since 
morning.  His  blood  was  just  thawing 
as  he  signalled  me.  I  took  no  notice 
of  him  till  after  we  had  started,  a  com- 
pany of  men  with  bent  brows,  and  he 
had  marched  on  my  right  some  forty 
rods.  I  then  muttered  slowly,  "  Speak 
little,  and  to  the  point " ;  whereat  he 
waved  his  hand.  It  was  singular  and 
sad  to  ignore  thus  an  old  companion  in 
the  very  hour  of  need,  when  surely  a 
bitterness  hung  upon  our  souls  that 
more  than  ever  required  balm.  We 
were,  perforce,  to  play  the  stranger,  when 
at  no  time  in  life  did  we  more  thirst  for 
the  tender  friend.  Doubtless,  our  hopes 
of  escape  depended  much  upon  each 
other ;  and  we  could  but  communicate 
those  plans  in  insufficient  monosj'lla- 
bles,  which,  if  misunderstood,  would  lead 
to  disaster.  If  ever  plentiful  words,  in 
great  ear-measures,  are  pardonable,  it  is 
at  such  moments  as  this,  —  when  even 
half-words — diamonds  flashing  betrayal 
— are  imprudent.  The  Adjutant  edged 
a  little  closer. 

"  Before  dark,  or  after  ? "  he  asked. 

To  which  I  replied,  — 

"After." 

He  gradually  glided  away  from  me, 
and  for  some  time  marched  at  the  other 
side  of  the  column. 

I  had  noticed  that  he  was  walking 
without  his  jacket.  The  guards  were 
accosting  the  officers  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, and  had  taken  his  among  other 
vestments.  Most  of  the  party  of  sad 
victims  were  well  peeled  ere  their  mel- 
ancholy was  an  hour  older.  A  rough 
boor  turned  to  me  and  demanded  my 
gauntlets.  A  basihsk  fire  shone  through 
his  eyes,  and  the  breath  which  he  blew 
through  the  grating  of  his  teeth,  over 
his  thin,  livid  lips,  and  into  my  face,  was 
freighted  heavily  with  the  fumes  of  whis- 
key. When  I  made  bold  to  refuse  him, 
he  was  dnmbfoundered  in  astonishment, 
and  was  pleased  to  compress  his  jaws. 

"You  d — d  Yankee!"  he  screamed, 
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profanely,  red  with  the  inspiration  of  his 
anger,  "  if  you  don't  give  me  your  gaunt- 
lets, I  '11  tear  your  hands  from  your 
body." 

There  was  enough  energy  in  his  ac- 
tion to  have  guarantied  even  a  more 
vehement  mancEUvre  ;  and  as  he  made 
his  threat,  he  raised  his  arm  above  me. 
But  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  see  myself 
through  the  affair  in  the  course  that  I 
had  chosen ;  and  having  noticed  our 
mild  officer  a  few  paces  in  the  rear  of 
US,  mounted  upon  his  horse,  and  placid- 
ly sitting  with  his  hand  upon  the  pom- 
mel, I  turned  to  him  at  once. 

"  If  you  will  do  me  the  favor,  Sir,"  I 
said,  with  some  gravity  of  manner,  "  I 
would  like  you  to  accept  my  gauntlets, 
—  a  new  pair  from  the  box,  that  has 
only  seen  this  day's  work." 

"  They  've  had  an  unlucky  birthday," 
he  said,  not  inaptly,  and  rather  cour- 
teously, as  he  took  them. 

"  Yes,  my  gloves  heretofore  have  all 
been  spoiled  by  the  sabre,"  I  replied, 
keeping  step  with  his  charger.  "  I  don't 
know  but  that  you  have  to  thank  a 
drunken  guard  for  the  pair.  Sir ;  since 
he  threatened  to  kill  me,  if  I  kept  them 
on  my  hands." 

He  gave  a  hasty  look  for  his  orderly. 
"  Point  out  the  man,  if  you  can.  Sir," 
he  said  to  me,  and  beckoned  a  trooper 
to  his  side. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  inter- 
ference," I  answered.  "  The  man  march- 
es third  on  the  left  there,  and  has  his 
piece  slung  behind  him.  I  hope  that 
some  day,  Sir,  I  may  do  you  a  favor." 

A  sense  of  humor,  for  which  I  must 
be  grateful,  considering  the  sombre  de- 
jection of  my  marching  mates,  filled  my 
breast  as  I  thanked  him  for  putting  one 
under  guard  for  attempting  (drunk)  what 
he  himself  so  soberly  accomplished,  — 
the  capture  of  my  buckskins.  He  kept 
the  gauntlets  very  willingly,  and  ordered 
a  sergeant  to  accompany  me.  But  there 
was  generosity  and  magnificence  in  his 
action ;  the  acquisition,  per  duress,  of 
others'  property  was  a  daily  habit  with 
him, — and  to  have  a  sergeant  for  a  guai  d 
was  a  considerable  favor. 

It  was  my  desire  to  cultivate  the  Ser- 


geant thus  cast  within  my  reach,  who 
otherwise  might  be  a  marplot,  and  who 
had  good  of  some  sort  in  him,  I  judged 
from  his  appearance  ;  although,  as  with 
his  kind,  it  was  evidently  very  barren 
winter  in  his  purse,  and  his  summer 
clothes  were  apparently  too  open.  His 
butternut  jacket,  a  poor  tweed  with  a 
cotton  filling,  was  clasped  about  his 
throat  with  a  shred  of  twine,  flying  away 
thence  loosely,  showing  a  dirty  cotton 
shirt  beneath,  and  the  rough  edge  of  the 
waistband  of  his  pantaloons.  The  ma- 
terial of  which  these  last  were  made  was 
a  very  impressible  jean,  and  marked  the 
number  of  his  journeys,  could  one  but 
decipher  them,  in  stains  and  intricate 
creases.  He  had  the  same  face  of  life- 
less suet,  and  the  yellow  hair,  that  I 
have  noticed  as  very  prevalent  in  the 
Rebel  armies,  —  but  withal  an  elasti- 
city of  carriage  that  seemed  too  honest 
for  the  cause,  an  almost  openness  of 
countenance,  a  cast  of  features  tending 
towards  amiability,  which  imbued  me 
with  a  trembling  hope.  I  had  designs 
upon  the  Sergeant,  and  intended  open- 
ing upon  him  with  rhetoric,  after,  per- 
haps, some  amicable  skirmishing.  His 
detail  to  guard  my  person  was  a  com- 
pliment to  me  which  only  the  initiated 
—  those  who  have  made  the  same  jour- 
ney —  can  appreciate.  The  young  pro- 
vost-ofificer  with  the  sleeve-knots  de- 
sired to  offer  me  a  delicate  attention  in 
return  for  my  hand-furniture,  and,  per- 
haps, to  impress  me  in  some  sort  with 
his  sense  of  right,  even  though  he  was 
of  so  wrong-headed  a  company.  What 
a  dainty,  dew-sipping  bunch  of  violets 
would  be  to  conscious  beauty,  —  what 
a  quaint  volume  of  old  matter,  dust- 
breeding  and  crumbling,  would  be  to 
the  blinking  scholar,  —  what  refined 
gold,  or  gold  ore,  or  gold  stamped  in 
the  mint,  would  be  to  a  Wall -Street 
broker,  —  was  this  sergeant  to  myself. 
He  was  the  gift  of  a  royal  potentate  who 
stood  not  upon  little  matters.  There 
was  no  calculation  in  the  largess.  I 
was  to  have  the  entire  sergeant  as  all 
rny  own.  Wc  feP.  a  '■od  behind  the 
officer,  and  trudged  evenly  along. 
Although  big  with  an  evil  design,  I 
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did  not  intend  to  address  my  companion 
at  once.  The  monotony  of  my  walk, 
as  I  had  at  present  nought  else  to  think 
of,  I  allowed  to  engage  a  number  of  my 
thoughts.  1  hazarded  conjectures  upon 
many  idle  points,  as  my  narrative  will 
show.  I  fell  to  watching  my  feet,  and 
to  placing  them,  as  far  as  practicable, 
directly  in  the  footmarks  of  him  who 
marched  before  me,  instituting  a  sort 
of  comparison  between  our  soles,  find- 
ing his  smaller  than  mine,  as,  behind 
his  back,  I  ventured  upon  his  measure. 
I  watched  the  ruts  in  the  road,  made 
by  the  wagons  in  advance  of  us,  and 
wondered  if  those  behind  us  had  axle- 
trees  as  wide  to  an  inch,  —  as  they 
would  have,  if  made  by  the  same  con- 
tractor ;  —  in  which  case,  I  mused,  it  is 
just  possible  the  coming  train  may  move 
in  this  same  rut.  It  seemed,  then,  a 
comfortable  sort  of  place.  I  saw  the 
clouds  of  dust  that  had  been  provoked 
into  rising  in  anger  and  rolling  away 
sullenly  many  a  day  that  weary  sum- 
mer, and  that  almost  buried  the  wretch- 
ed company  in  which  we  journeyed, 
hover  heavily  above  the  road-side,  and 
choke  the  pretty  weeds  blooming  there, 
by  way  of  a  mean  revenge  upon  its  hu- 
man tormentors.  Thereupon  I  envied 
the  blue  things,  not  their  incubus,  but 
their  insignificance  :  for  neither  artillery, 
nor  camp  wagon,  nor  passing  prisoner 
was  aught  to  them.  I  wondered  what 
each  man  here  would  say,  if  each  man 
could  tell  his  thoughts.  Primarily,  I 
was  convinced,  each  captive  would  de- 
clare himself  sick  at  heart :  that  is  the 
only  expression  which  will  convey  the 
sinking  feeling.  Once  I  heard  a  bird 
sing  gayly  a  clear-throated  song  from 
a  clump  of  trees  ;  at  which  my  heart 
grew  sick  also,  to  render  me  as  miser- 
able as  the  rest. 

My  mind   reverted  to  the  Adjutant 

T ,  of  the  manner  of  whose  capture 

I  knew  nothing,  and  whom  I  had  left 
that  morning  in  camp,  as  the  regiment 
set  out  for  the  fight.  I  doubted  not 
but  that  he  would  be  with  me  in  a  mo- 
ment, to  throw  another  mild  projectile, 
a  half-sentence,  at  me.  I  had  myself 
a  catechism  of  one  question  with  which 


to  greet  him.  As  some  little  parley 
might  be  necessary  between  us,  which 
could  not  go  on  without  the  consent  of 
our  guardian,  I  concluded  that  then  was 
the  time  to  throw  a  sop  to  my  sergeant. 
I  turned  coolly  upon  him. 

"  We  are  marching  rather  briskly,  are 
we  not.  Sergeant  ?  "  I  said,  endeavor- 
ing to  insinuate  the  independence  of 
unconcern  in  my  bearing. 

"  Wal,  —  right  smart,"  he  rephed. 

"  I  cannot  tell  by  your  uniform,"  I 
continued,  with  a  half-smile,  for  the  fel- 
low was  all  beggar's  rags  and  patch- 
es, "  whether  you  are  in  the  cavalry  or 
not ;  but  a  pair  of  spurs,  at  any  rate, 
may  not  come  amiss  to  you,  —  and  I 
can  have  no  use  for  mine  for  some  time 
yet.  They  don't  allow  us,  I  beheve,  to 
kick  one  another  in  Libby  ?  " 

I  took  my  long  spurs  from  my  boots, 
like  fringe  from  my  heart-strings,  (of 
which  the  officer  had  directed  my  ser- 
geant to  allow  no  one  to  deprive  me, 
—  the  boots,  not  the  heart-strings,  they 
being  inaccessible  :  I  would,  possibly, 
not  lose  those  till  I  arrived  in  Rich- 
mond,) and  handed  them  over  to  him. 

"  I  'm  of  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  In- 
fantry," he  said,  "  but  do  right  smart 
duty  on  horseback  "  (he  liked  the  steel). 
"  I  'm  detailed  to  the  provost  marshal. 
They  do  treat  a  fellow  rather  hard  down 
there." 

I  augured  ever  so  much  good  from 
the  Sergeant's  "  do,"  upon  which  there 
was  an  emphasis. 

"  Were  you  ever  a  prisoner.  Ser- 
geant ? "  I  asked,  always  careful  to  be- 
stow his  title. 

"  Once,"  he  said,  laconically. 

"  Well !  it  's  all  one  in  the  end,"  I 
said,  carelessly  turning  from  him,  to 
show  that  I  had  no  desire  for  the  con- 
versation, if  he  did  not  relish  it.  "You 
have  a  chance  now  to  give  me  the  devil 
of  a  time,  in  revenge  for  your  treatment 
among  my  friends.  'T  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good." 

My  sang-froid  had  the  savor  of  a  good 
pickle.  It  was  a  very  peculiar  turn  to 
give  the  affair,  I  must  own  ;  but  I  saw 
that  the  Sergeant  was  struck  by  it. 
Possibly,  that  one  was  my  best  stroke 
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of  the  day.     I  have,  at  any  rate,  ever 
since  deemed  it  so. 

I  walked  along  as  before,  speculat- 
ing, not  lightly,  upon  the  dejected  be- 
ings about  me,  who  marched,  spectre- 
fashion,  in  the  dust,  like  the  unhappy 
(would-be)  crew  on  the  shores  of  the 
Styx,  trying  to  appease  Charon.  They 
never  would  be  at  rest  till  he  ferried 
them  over  to  the  shades  of  the  world 
of  death,  —  or  (what  to  them  seemed  im- 
possible) till  they  were  remanded  back 
to  Hfe  among  the  loved  ones  of  their 
race.  I  remember  particularly  one  trifle 
of  this  momentous  march,  that  threat- 
ened towards  night  to  gnaw  into  my 
very  brain-tissues.  Soldiers,  it  is  known, 
are  not  over-careful  in  their  dress,  when 
in  daily  action  in  the  field,  nor  have 
they  time  to  grow  fastidious  during  the 
fighting  summer  months.  They  then, 
perforce,  disregard  tapes  with  a  loftier 
inditference  to  appearances  than  that 
which  distinguishes  the  noble  cynic  of 
the  world.  But  officers  generally  use 
tapes  about  their  ankles  (perhaps  to 
keep  some  garment  in  place  immediate- 
ly upon  the  stocking)  ;  and  I  have 
known  them  myself,  for  prudence'  sake, 
to  tie  them  in  hard  knots.  A  poor  limp- 
ing lieutenant,  a  little  to  the  left,  and 
some  ten  feet  in  advance  of  me,  had 
not  adopted  this  precaution,  and  now, 
consequently,  more  as  a  punishment  to 
me  than  to  him,  one  of  his  nursery  ties 
had  come  undone,  and  was  trailing  after 
his  foot  in  shadow-like  persistency.  I 
had  here  a  world  of  torture  in  a  nut- 
shell. When,  unluckily,  my  eyes  fast- 
ened upon  this  appendage,  I  could  not 
keep  them  from  it.  It  fascinated  me  with 
more  than  the  juggler's  success  upon 
the  serpent.  I  fell  to  conjecturing  how 
long  the  affair  might  be,  —  if  four  inch- 
es or  five  ;  and  pondered  the  allowance 
to  be  made  in  the  calculation  by  reason 
of  the  man's  distance  ;  merging  this 
view  of  the  matter  in  another,  as  I 
watched  his  heel  touch  the  ground,  and 
noted  the  time  which  elapsed  between 
that  and  the  jumping  forward  of  the 
foot,  with  the  string,  ever  faithful,  be- 
hind it.  I  conjectured  how  much  dust 
the   tape   took  "up   at   each   step,   and 


wondered,  if,  in  a  long  march,  merely 
by  accretion  thereof,  the  end  of  it  would 
not  be  a  sort  of  dirt-coil,  perhaps  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  —  soaring 
higher,  too,  in  my  delirium  of  nervous- 
ness, till  I  could  imagine  the  incalcu- 
lable increase  in  size  which  would  be 
insured,  should  the  lieutenant  step  into 
a  puddle,  and  get  the  thing  all  wet :  he 
would  wear  a  sand  rope  for  ankle-fet- 
ter, upon  entering  Richmond. 

But  the  most  provoking  of  all  the 
phases  to  which  my  humor  was  reduced, 
and  which  my  dilapidated  body  had  to 
submit  to,  by  means  of  this  tape,  was 
the  almost  irresistible  desire  to  spring 
lightly  forward,  and  to  catch  the  thing 
beneath  my  toe.  It  invoked  me  to  all 
sorts  of  gymnastic  efforts.  The  impulse 
racked  my  breast,  and  set  up  an  argu- 
ment against  every  reason  in  favor  of  a 
jog-trotting  march  for  the  balance  of 
the  daylight.  I  surveyed  the  poor  lieu- 
tenant from  head  to  foot,  and  pictured 
to  myself  his  surprise,  should  he  find 
himself  hitched  to  the  ground.  He 
would  turn,  I  thought,  with  open,  ques- 
tioning eyes,  and  perhaps  look  flushed 
by  the  accident.  He  might  only  hop 
a  step  farther  on,  and  trust  to  my  not 
again  overreaching  him.  He  might, 
impelled  by  the  influence  that  torment- 
ed me,  fall  behind  me.  I  had  an  un- 
wavering conviction  that  that  tape  would 
never  be  removed,  —  and  that,  conse- 
quently, in  some  way,  the  lieutenant, 
who  played  guide  to  it,  would  be  my 
haunting  demon  all  the  weary  hours 
of  my  march. 

Soon  after  I  had  conferred  my  tart 
speech  upon  the  Sergeant,  and  had  so 
sealed  my  failure  to  gain  his  grace  in 
behalf  of  my  friend  and  myself,  the  Ad- 
jutant was  at  my  side.  A  hale,  hearty, 
well-made  man,  unperturbed  usually,  he 
was  now  almost  another  person  than 
himself.  I  thought  I  knew  what  causes 
produced  the  pallor  on  his  face  and  the 
quiver  about  the  loose-hanging  under- 
lip.  The  good  fellow  had  had  in  his 
jacket  ( before  it  was  stolen )  the  leave- 
of-absence  which  was  to  have  carried 
him  home  to  be  married,  and  he  was  to 
have  availed  himself  of  it  in  a  week. 
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Perhaps  the  thought  of  his  lady  gave 
him  the  woebegone  expression.  All 
sorts  of  sweet  dreams,  that  had  illu- 
mined his  life  for  months,  and  filled  up 
the  wide  chinks  of  camp  monotony,  were 
now  quite  bitterly  ended,  —  capped  by 
the  reality  worse  than  the  dream  which 
is  called  nightmare.  His  smiling  eyes 
were  hooded  only  a  little  sooner  than 
were  those  milder  ones  at  home,  no 
doubt  under  traced  eyebrows  and  with 
far  finer  lashes.  The  marriage,  per- 
force, was  put  off.  The  view  of  home 
was  put  off.  Perhaps  the  Adjutant's 
solemn  quietus,  like  an  extinguisher  of 
the  light  of  his  and  his  sweetheart's 
hopes,  would  drop  upon  him  in  loath- 
some Libby,  and  cancel  the  leave  for- 
ever. This,  being  the  weightier  thought, 
was  evidently  bearing  upon  his  mind. 

I  had  resolved,  in  a  business  way, 
upon  two  points,  —  perchance  brought 
to  my  decision  through  some  such  ten- 
der passage  as  the  above  :  first,  that, 
as  we  could  not  escape  from  the  lines 
together,  he  must  take  the  earlier, 
because,  as  in  mortgages,  the  better 
risk ;  and  second,  that  if  he  did  not 
answer  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
one  question  that  I  had  kept  for  some 
time  uppermost  in  my  brain  to  pro- 
pound to  him,  he  must  pocket  my 
North  Star. 

"  Have  you  a  compass  ?  "  I  muttered, 
as  he  edged  by  me. 

"  No,"  he  replied. 

My  second  resolution,  then,  was,  that 
he  should  carry  my  compass. 

"  I  've  been  robbed  of  everything," 
he  said. 

"  Take  —  my  —  compass  —  quick  !  " 
I  returned,  and  pressed  it  into  his 
hand. 

He  was  not  as  good  an  astronomer 
as  I.  He  looked  a  hurried  remon- 
strance at  me  ;  but  was  obliged  to  hide 
it  at  once,  and  could  not,  I  knew,  waste 
any  eloquence  now.  Although,  more- 
over, he  was  a  lover,  Nature  had  never 
endowed  him  with  the  art  of  speaking 
through  the  eye.  There  were  stronger 
reasons  in  favor  of  his  escape  than  of 
mine,  —  worldly,  if  not  spiritual,  —  and 
he  suffered  from  a  dangerous  nervous- 


ness, in  dwelling  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  issue  before  him,  which  was  not  in 
my  way. 

"It  is  now  five,"  I  said;  "at  seven, 
if  in  such  woods  as  this,  you  must  watch 
your  chance  and  double." 

"  Which  way  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Travel  north  -  northeast,  seven 
miles,"   I  whispered. 

Then,  as  if  anxious  to  burst  into  a 
flood  of  eager  words,  he  began,  — 

"  But  you  " 

I  looked  at  him  fixedly,  and  moved 
off  towards  my  Sergeant.  That  cursed 
tape  before  me  now  again  made  a  twist 
in  my  brain. 

I  was  astonished  at  my  Sergeant's 
opening  a  conversation. 

We  were  travelling  (wearily  enough) 
through  a  piece  of  woods,  overarching 
and  autumn-tinted,  the  road  being  cut 
down,  and,  consequently,  either  side 
of  it  walled  in  by  upheaving  embank- 
ments, green-covered  and  yellow-fring- 
ed, over  which  the  dechning  sun  could 
not  dart  its  rays  upon  us.  The  heavy 
trains  of  the  entire  army  were  making 
the  march  along  with  us,  disturbing  the 
modest  influences  of  the  spot,  —  some 
trundling  forward  in  the  van,  others 
toiling  after  in  our  rear,  the  tending  an- 
gels of  all  being  drowsy,  in  the  shape 
of  the  lazy  teamsters  astride  their  beasts. 
Only  that  peculiar  music,  made  up  of 
the  ponderous  tJiud  (the  birds  had  all 
grown  still)  or  tramp  of  the  men  for  a 
bass,  —  of  the  chnk  and  clatter  of  the 
canteens  for  a  treble,  —  and  of  a  little 
broken  conversation,  in  the  whining, 
drawling  tones  of  the  guard,  on  their 
own  side  of  the  lines,  and  so  with  no 
quieting  weight  upon  their  tongues,  for 
■Biviva-voce  accompaniment,  — broke  the 
sweet  summer  stillness.  The  shafts  of 
sunlight  bridging  the  road  above  our 
heads,  making  a  golden  ether-plank  for 
the  air-insects  to  cross  upon,  and  light- 
ing up  the  veins  in  the  trembling  leaves 
as  the  breeze  put  them  to  confusion,  set 
me  to  thinking  of  the  eyebrows  that  the 
Adjutant  was  engaged  to,  and,  no  doubt, 
of  eyebrows  in  general.  A  cool  air, 
smelling  of '  mould  and  fallen  leaves, 
perhaps  a  little  damp,  fell  upon  us  here. 
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The  charms  of  Nature  may  have  loos- 
ened the  Sergeant's  tongue. 

"  I  was  captured  in  Mar'land,"  he 
began,  looking  straight  before  him,  but 
of  course  honoring  me  with  his  address. 

I  was  grateful  to  him,  a  little  for  com- 
panionship's sake,  but  chiefly  for  here 
giving  me  a  chance  that  I  had  hoped 
for,  as  I  deemed  it  of  considerable  val- 
ue, —  I  mean,  a  chance  to  dig  down  to 
the  mine  of  good  feeling,  to  the  heart 
of  this  gray-covered,  slumbering  crater, 
that,  an  hour  since,  had  thrust  out  that 
"  do  "  ;  and  also,  I  was  beholden  to  him 
for  taking  my  thoughts  from  the  tape. 

"  How  did  our  boys  treat  you  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  Very  fair,"  he  said  quickly,  with  a 
faint  Judas-start,  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  conscience,  and  he  had  now  twitched 
it  out.     "  They  done  well  by  me." 

Here  was  good  fortune,  indeed  !  The 
mine,  with  all  its  riches,  mine  without 
any  digging. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  I  said,  briefly ;  for 
I  saw  that  laconics  were  his  jewels,  per- 
haps from  a  sense  of  expediency  as  well 
as  of  beauty.  "  We  always  try  to  treat 
3'ou  well,  whenever  we  are  not  firing  our 
guns  at  you." 

This  he  acknowledged  with  a  nod, 
but  without  turning  from  his  look  di- 
rectly front. 

"  I  lay  two  months  in  hosp't'l,"  he 
began  again,  —  "  in  Fred'r'k,  in  Mar'- 
land.    I  was  wounded  in  the  hip." 

"  In  '62,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  I. 

"Yes,  —  at  Boonsboro'." 

Here  the  conversation  ended  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  opened.  It  was  very 
clear  that  the  Sergeant  had  said  his 
last  word  for  some  time.  But  I  was 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  at 
length  more  good  would  fall  to  my 
lot. 

He  pondered  the  matter  some  ten 
minutes,  and  then  quite  overwhelmed 
noe  with  his  story. 

"One  of  your  boys,"  he  began,  "lay 
wounded  by  me  on  the  field,  —  of  a  ball 
in  the  lungs,  —  and  wanted  some  water. 
Whenever  he  spoke,  he  threw  out  blood, 
and  was  n't  likely  to  live,  nohow.  I 
said,  — 


"  '  Yank,  will  you  take  my  tin  ? '  —  for 
there  was  a  drop  in  it  yet,  and  I  rolled 
on  my  side  and  gave  it  him. 

"  '  I  am  goin'  to  die,'  he  said. 

"  '  Yes,'  says  I. 

"  '  They  '11  treat  you  well,'  he  said  ; 
'  they  '11  carry  you  to  the  hosp't'l,  and  I 
hope  you  '11  hve  to  git  home.' 

"  '  Thank  you,'  says  I. 

"  He  gave  me  some  'baccy  and  a  roll 
of  money. 

"  '  The  paymaster  's  been  about,  and 
he  gave  me  more  'n  I  want  now.  You 
'11  want  'baccy  in  hosp't'l,  —  you  '11  want 
it  all,'  he  said. 

"  And  he  run  over  in  blood  and  died. 
He  gave  me  right  smart  of  money.  I 
rolled  away  from  him  when  he  died,  and 
they  took  me  to  hosp't'l." 

The  Sergeant  paused  for  my  com- 
ment. 

Under  my  peculiar  circumstances,  I 
was  very  much  touched  by  this  story, 

"  Poor  fellow  !  many  such  a  one  has 
gone  to  his  account,"  I  said,  sadly. 

"And  I  want  to  give  back  some  of 
the  money  to  you,"  said  the  Sergeant. 

I  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  You  'II  want  it  down  there,  as  much 
as  you  can  git.  I  have  no  need  of  it. 
It  a'n't  mine.     It  's  his'n." 

The  Sergeant  had  evidently  taken  it 
in  trust. 

"  What  claim  have  I  to  it  ?"  I  ask- 
ed. 

"  Any  poor  fellow  's  got  a  claim  to  it. 
It  's  meant  to  help  poor  fellows,  that 
money  is.     It  's  a  dead  man's  work." 

I  was  more  than  ever  touched  now, 
in  the  presence  of  the  wealth  of  this 
mine  which  I  had  tapped. 

"  I  will  take  some  of  it,  Sergeant," 
I  repHed  ;  "  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
use  it  as  well  as  you  have." 

(This  incident,  strange  to  say,  in  its 
display  of  human  purity,  almost  tempt- 
ed me  to  abandon  my  scheme  of  escape, 
and  to  go  with  the  Sergeant  down  to 
Richmond.  But  he  was  no  measure  of 
his  fellows.) 

After  that  we  chatted  easily  off  and 
on,  and  had  a  feeling  of  confidence  in 
each  other  which  a  two  or  three  days' 
march  could  not  alone  have  created. 
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At  about  half  after  six  that  night,  (I 
had  made  the  Sergeant  take  my  watch, 
which  otherwise  1  should  surely  be  rob- 
bed of,  I  told  him  ;  and  he  gave  me  the 
time,)  —  at  about  half  after  six,  two  offi- 
cers came  riding  furiously  up  to  our 
mild  officer  and  kept  along  with  him  for 
a  while,  making  three  dim  figures  above 
our  heads  (they  only  were  mounted)  in 
the  forest  shades,  in  place  of  the  one 
that,  unlike  the  erl-king,  had  continued 
on  his  way  harmlessly  from  our  outset. 
Their  consultation  over,  the  two  stran- 
gers dashed  over  snapping  weeds  and 
underbrush  to  the  command  on  ahead, 
and  our  mild  officer  ordered  our  column 
(of  prisoners)  to  halt.  We  were  in  the 
woods  still,  but  we  had  emerged  from 
between  those  sun  -  spanned  embank- 
ments some  time  since.  The  ground 
was  ill  chosen  by  our  gentle  ruler,  but 
he  may  have  depended  much  upon  his 
men,  whose  vigilance,  no  doubt,  he  had 
before  tried  in  the  fall  of  day.  They 
seemed  to  me  but  a  handful,  and  only  a 
sieve  for  their  charge  to  dribble  through, 
the  latter  aided  by  the  time  and  place 
in  their  work  of  dropping  off.  I  drew 
closer  to  the  Adjutant. 

"  Say  what  you  have  to  say  for  home, 
in  case  we  miss,"  I  said,  —  and  in  the 
confusion  of  the  halt  I  could  talk  rath- 
er freely.     "Your  time  has  come  now." 

"  You  will  write,  if  I  'm  not  heard 

from,  —  and  —  my  love  to  my  " he 

gurgled. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  said,  cheerily.  "  All 
right,  old  fellow,  —  we  '11  both  laugh 
over  this,  some  day." 

I  gave  him  a  moment. 

"  You  '11  do  me  the  same  favor,  if  I 
don't  happen  to  turn  up,"  I  said ;  and 
we  seized  each  other's  hands,  "  You 
have  the  compass,  —  you  know  the  way. 
There  is  nothing  more,  I  believe,  Ned  ? " 
I  said,  hastily,  and  looked  into  his 
eyes. 

"  I  shall  watch  my  chance  as  the  wag- 
ons pass  ;  there  is  nothing  more,"  he 
replied  ;  and  we  parted  immediately. 

It  was  as  if  we  had  agreed  to  toss 
pennies  for  the  guillotine.  I  had  no 
time  to  think  further  of  him,  for  my  own 
plans  were  maturing. 


It  was  soon  whispered  about  that  we 
were  to  let  the  trains  get  ahead  of  us, 
since  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
move  faster  ;  and  the  Rebel  authori- 
ties, I  presume,  had  decided  to  save 
their  transportation,  at  the  risk  even  of 
their  captives.  One  or  other,  then,  it 
seemed  likely,  would  be  taken.  The 
Yankees  were  driving  us  before  them, 
having  reversed  the  fortunes  of  the  day, 
and,  perhaps,  might  liberate  the  prison- 
ers who  so  impeded  this  retreat.  We 
stood,  I  presume,  for  half  an  hour, 
drawn  up  in  a  compressed  mass  upon 
the  skirt  of  the  highway,  whilst,  start- 
led by  fear,  a  powerful  task-master  over 
teamsters,  the  late  drowsy  drivers  urg- 
ed forward  their  toil-worn  trains.  It 
was  seasonable,  but  I  believed  that 
my  time  had  not  yet  come.  The  deep 
shades  encouraged  me,  but  I  awaited 
the  hour  that  I  had  hit  upon.  I  thought 
for  a  moment  of  the  Adjutant,  perhaps 
then  ducking  his  head  beneath  the  bush- 
es, and  watching,  with  his  heart  beat- 
ing time,  the  heavy  mass  by  degrees 
moving  on.  I  trusted  that  the  wheel 
of  Fortune,  whilst  these  other  wheels 
were  moving  Rebelward,  had  turned  in  ^ 
his  favor. 

At  a  little  after  seven  we  again  fell 
into  hne,  not  having  allowed  all  the 
teams  to  pass  us  ;  and  as  the  same  For- 
tune would  have  it,  we  left  the  woods 
behind  us,  and  marched  between  open 
meadows.  It  had  now  grown  quite  dark. 
My  face  wore  a  look  of  anxiety  as  I 
noted  the  wide  stretch  of  open  field  be- 
yond me. 

But  there  were  as  anxious  faces  as 
mine  among  the  groups  of  Rebel  officers 
who  rode  slowly  along  the  lines.  This 
was  the  chill  season  of  perturbation  to 
the  hot-blooded  gentlemen.  Some  com- 
munications were  passing  rapidly  be- 
tween the  commander  of  our  detach- 
ment and  the  commander  of  the  army. 
Things  were  not  working  satisfactorijj/ 
to  either.  Orderhes  were  dispatched  to 
the  front  and  to  the  rear,  and  the  air- 
blasting  bugle  was  sounded  on  ahead, 
as  if  to  chide  the  teamsters.  When  we 
had  marched  up  an  ascent,  and  were  on 
the  brow  of  a  low  ridge,  we  were  halted, 
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and  then  turned  into  an  open  field.  It 
was  decided,  apparentl}^,  tliat  the  rest 
of  the  train  should  pass  us. 

No  doubt  I  should  here  have  all  the 
graces  of  a  ready  pen  at  my  beck,  honey- 
dipped,  or  Vulcan-forged,  in  accordance 
with  my  humor,  whether  sad  or  harsh, 
in  making  up  the  climax  of  my  account ; 
for  at  this  spot  the  good  writer  would 
be  most  impressive  in  his  language,  and 
set  the  reader  in  a  tremble.  We  waited 
for  seventy  minutes  in  this  road -side 
field,  the  prisoners  resignedly  huddling 
together,  with  the  callous  guards  mak- 
ing a  circle  about  them.  Let  me  enlarge 
upon  our  circumstances.  The  time, 
about  eight  o'clock ;  the  atmosphere 
thick  and  murky ;  the  sky  overcast, 
promising  a  warm  September  night.  I 
asked  the  Sergeant  if  it  would  rain,  and 
said  carelessly  some  other  trifles.  I 
feigned  an  excess  of  sleepiness.  Our 
detachment  lay  some  thirty  yards  from 
the  highway,  spread  into  a  thin  line  of 
no  evenness,  running  parallel  with  the 
road,  which,  in  the  gloom,  our  eyes 
could  scarcely  find.  The  exigencies  of 
the  service  had  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
fences  ;  and  only  here  and  there  in  the 
vague  darkness  could  one  make  out  the 
black  bunch  of  a  shadowy  tree.  Just 
beyond  us  —  for  my  Sergeant  and  my- 
self stood  at  the  rear  extremity,  the 
land's -end  of  this  shoal  of  prisoners, 
outside  of  the  ring  of  guards  sparely 
posted,  on  the  very  top  of  the  ridge 
which  we  had  ascended  —  was  a  low 
clump  of  bushes,  (perhaps  neck -high,) 
squat  and  opaque,  with  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ball  of  garden  boxwood. 
The  hill,  I  thought,  rolled  away  on  either 
side, — taking  some  comfort  to  myself  in 
the  conjecture  ;  and  the  inky  leaf-globe, 
only  a  little  more  sombre  than  its  back- 
ground, could  not  be  seen  in  a  hasty 
glance.  This  clump,  in  its  innocent 
blackness,  would  cover  my  purposed 
guilt;  and  I  resolved  to  confide  to  it 
alone  the  secret  crime  of  my  attempt- 
ed escape. 

But  there  were  calculations  to  be  made, 
which  I  set  about  with  the  eagerness 
which  the  occasion  required,  watching 
my  Sergeant  very  closely  as  my  head  ran 


over  its  prospectus.  And,  first,  if  he 
stood  by  my  side,  I  revolved,  I  could 
not  by  any  chance  whisper  my  tale  to 
the  silent  bushes  ;  although,  if,  at  the 
favorable  moment,  when  the  squad  was 
ordered  to  march,  he  but  stepped  a  feath- 
er's-throw  in  advance  of  me,  the  confes- 
sion could  be  readily  made.  His  pres- 
ence would  frustrate  my  plans.  There 
was  one  expedient  at  my  beck,  but  quite 
hazardous,  by  the  adoption  of  which 
against  odds  I  might  compass  his  death 
and  my  freedom,  —  a  thought  which  I 
dismissed  on  the  instant,  as  it  savored 
of  murder  and  ingratitude.  I  must  trust 
that  he  would  give  me  his  back,  in 
spite  of  his  sense  of  responsibility,  for  a 
breathing-space  ere  we  "fell  in."  With 
his  fellow  watch -dogs  my  ruminations 
had  nothing  to  do.  The  nearest  of  them, 
owing  to  their  scarcity,  (and  they  had 
grown  trebly  valuable  this  campaign,  as 
they  had  grown  rarer,)  was  not  within 
twenty  yards  of  me.  My  new  world  was 
scarce  that  distance  in  the  rear.  The 
moment  of  all  moments,  the  crisis,  the 
vision  of  a  life-time,  eddying  through 
the  brain  in  the  flash  of  a  powder-pan, 
and  stamping  red-hot  impressions  there, 
(which  in  some  cases  bleach  men's  hair- 
roots,)  was  finally  upon  me.  My  Ser- 
geant turned  from  me,  and  I  glided  with 
tiger-tread  to  the  bushes,  and  laid  my- 
self down. 

I  was,  of  course,  between  him  and 
my  new  friends,  and  I  pretended  to 
sleep,  so  that,  if  he  found  me,  he  could 
scarce  suppose  that  I  meditated  leav- 
ing him  in  so  loose  a  manner;  and, 
moreover,  my  being  asleep  would  fol- 
low naturally  upon  my  reiterated  state- 
ment that  I  was  sleepy.  It  would  have 
been  madness  to  have  taken  the  other 
side,  since,  if  there  found,  the  case 
against  me  would  have  been  clear.  I 
depended,  as  is  ever  man's  wont,  upon 
mere  shadows  to  do  much  for  me  where 
I  was. 

I  have  thought  often  since,  however, 
(then  other  than  the  deliberate  thought 
which  every  man  in  trying  circumstances 
has  experienced,  and  which  centres  upon 
one  subject,  being  so  severe  a  tension 
of  all  the  faculties  as  to  seem  no  thought 
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at  all,  was  impossible,)  that  it  would  be 
unwise,  and  perhaps  a  stumbling-block 
to  future  Union  captives  in  the  custody 
of  that  horrid  host,  to  ascribe  my  un- 
broken rest  under  those  dry,  dusty  bush- 
branches  simply  to  the  heavy  darkness  of 
the  evening,  excluding  all  other  causes 
from  participation  in  my  affairs.  It  was 
unusually  cloudy,  the  sky  resting  over- 
head like  a  hanging  pall,  and  threaten- 
ing rain  with  thunder  every  moment,  as 
is  almost  always  the  case  after  a  hotly 
contested  engagement.  The  fight  that 
morning  had  been  a  grand  one,  (quite  a 
Horace  Vernet  picture.)  and  hence  the 
clouds  that  night.  But  I  must  own  that 
I  give  my  Sergeant  a  place  in  my  memo- 
ry now  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  in- 
duced thereto  by  the  strong  supposition 
that  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  see  me 
as  I  glided  under  cover.  I  count  much 
upon  his  heart,  as  shown  in  his  little 
proffered  narrative.  The  other  guards 
on  the  line  might  readily  have  failed  to 
notice  me,  the  more  so  as  I  had  a  spe- 
cial attendant  to  see  to  my  wants  ;  and 
I  should  have  been  very  sorrj',  indeed, 
had  one  of  .them  disturbed  my  rest.  But 
my  Sergeant  was  not  three  body-lengths 
from  me  when  I  sHpped  away  from  his 
protection  ;  and  although  he  had  his 
back  turned,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  he  had  only  fewer  eyes  than  Argus. 
His  general  reputation,  to  be  read  in  his 
bearing,  pronounced  him  vigilant,  and 
his  every  act  betokened  circumspection. 
Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  bespatter 
his  character  by  avowing  him  negligent 
in  performing  his  duty  in  this  case,  whilst 
lauding  him  for  his  honest  devotion  to 
his  masters.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been 
a  part  of  his  care  to  see  the  squad  "  fall 
in,"  and  he  could  not  abandon  that  line 
of  his  duty  to  search  for  a  stray  officer, 
smooth-spoken  and  amiable,  to  whom  he 
had  just  shown  a  kindness.  The  bustle 
and  unnatural  darkness  of  the  moment 
could  not  inspire  one  who  was  not  a  de- 
mon with  a  demoniacal  desire  to  set  a 
screeching  and  rash  body  of  troopers 
upon  my  track.  The  detachment  of 
melancholy  mutes  was  moving  off  when 
I  tried  my  fate  ;  and  he  could  have  had 
but  little  time  to  think  ere  the  miserable 


men  were  in  the  distance.  The  farther 
my  Sergeant  journeyed,  the  more  likely 
he  was  to  keep  quiet  upon  my  subject. 

I  experienced  very  pecuhar  emotions 
as  I  lay  there  and  found  myself  alone. 
I  even  seemed  to  hear  the  whine  of  the 
soldiery,  the  ringing  of  canteens  and 
sabres,  and  the  peculiar  sound  of  the 
tramping  feet,  long  after  they  had  passed 
away,  —  chanting,  in  my  soul's  depths, 
my  fluttering  song  of  triumph  to  that 
imagined  accompaniment.  I  had  an  al- 
most accurate  idea  of  where  I  was,  hav- 
ing observed  our  course  quite  closely 
during  the  day,  and  proposed  going  over 
very  nearly  the  same  ground  in  the  next 
twenty-four  hours.  I  had  already  de- 
cided in  my  own  mind  that  the  Rebel 
general  was  making  a  retreat  before  the 
gallant  General  Sheridan,  whose  out- 
posts I  hoped  soon  to  come  upon.  But 
dangers  many,  and  some  hidden,  lay 
thick-strewn  upon  my  path,  which  had 
not  run  over  roses  hither  ;  and  I  deem- 
ed it  best  to  encumber  the  cold  earth  for 
an  hour,  ere  I  sallied  from  my  Moses- 
harbor. 

The  highway  lay  within  a  hundred 
feet  of  me  ;  and  as  I  intended  taking  up 
my  lost  stitches  of  the  morning  in  a  pe- 
culiar (and,  I  hoped,  original)  manner, 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  country 
beyond  the  line  of  our  late  march,  I 
was  obliged  to  count  upon  keeping 
within  sound  of  the  troops  and  wagons 
travelling  there,  if  I  desired  at  all  to 

gain  my  end.    The  Adjutant  T had 

my  compass,  and  was,  I  trusted,  quite 
free  from  danger  as  I  remained  supine- 
ly within  hail  of  men  who  would  be  de- 
hghted  to  shoot  me.  His  image,  as  I 
fancied  him,  cumbersome  and  crouch- 
ing, as  he  hurried  along,  dodging  from 
tree  to  tree,  reminded  me  of  the  hunts 
which  the  chivalry  indulge  in  farther 
south,  (near  that  very  horrible  Ander- 
sonville  slaughter-house,)  where  the  bay 
of  the  blood-hound  rings  over  the  marsh- 
es, and  the  pack  is  let  loose  in  the  clear 
morning  air,  crystal-bright  and  all  aglow, 
to  lap  up  the  dew  with  overhanging 
tongues,  and  to  run  down  escaped  pris- 
oners. There  is  no  poetical  charm  at- 
taching   to    that    pack,   although    Pan 
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never  played  his  reeds  in  a  more  po- 
etical country  ;  and  its  existence  and 
employment  are  solemnly  sober  truths. 
They  made  me  very  grave,  suggesting, 
as  they  did,  some  other  dangers  to  which 
I  was  then  liable.  After  working  my- 
self into  a  nervous  state  of  body,  I  be- 
gan pulling  off  my  coat,  leaving  my 
shoulder-straps  therewith,  to  play  the 
part  of  asterisks,  and  explain  who  was 
within.  My  pantaloons  the  soil  would 
soon  make  as  white  as  a  gray-back's  ; 
and  my  cap  was  to  stay  with  the  uni- 
form, to  grace  some  indigent  discoverer 
of  the  other  side. 

When  I  had  secreted  my  money  in 
my  waistband,  (not  deeming  my  order- 
ly's suggestion  feasible,)  and  had  strap- 
ped my  suspenders  tightly  about  my 
body,  I  worked  my  way  round  the  bush- 
es to  the  other  side  of  the  clump.  As  I 
had  expected,  I  found  an  even  sweep 
downwards  of  meadow-land,  stretching 
parallel  with  the  road,  and  as  far  before 
me  as  I  could  see  through  the  darkness. 

I  got  myself  flat  upon  the  ground, 
with  my  feet,  as  in  Christian  burial, 
pointing  towards  the  east,  —  for  there 
the  highway  ran,  —  and  with  my  hand- 
kerchief bound  about  my  head.  I  then 
commenced  rolling  as  gently  as  possi- 
ble down  the  grassy  declivity. 

I  should  be  unable  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  my  thoughts  during  the  first 
ten  minutes  of  my  novel  evolutions.  I 
moved  at  one  time  slowly,  at  another 
rapidly,  as  the  ideas  of  prudence  and 
danger  by  turns  reigned  in  my  bosom. 
I  risked  much  in  being  obhged  to  keep 
in  hne  with  the  current  of  life  flowing 
so  noisily  the  other  way,  the  thought  of 
which  spurred  me  onward ;  and  I  had 
far  to  go,  and  not  very  great  endurance 
to  fall  back  upon,  —  a  reflection  which 
counselled  a  cautious  expenditure  of  ef- 
fort. I  was  anon  anxious  to  fly  over  the 
hard  lumps  of  earth  and  pricking  straw- 
blades,  —  anon,  eager  to  move  gently, 
with  deliberate  hand  upon  the  brake. 
I  suSered  much  at  my  elbows,  Avhich 
were  crushed  as  my  body  passed  over 
them,  (a  pulverizing  process,)  and  which, 
as  I  had  clasped  my  arms  across  my 
breast,  were  most  palpably  in  the  way. 


It  seemed  as  if  they  would  be  unhinged. 
My  feet,  too,  demonstrated  to  me  the 
causes  of  the  circular  motion  of  a  pen- 
holder or  a  ruler  when  started  down  a 
desk-lid,  and  had  the  same  influence 
upon  my  course  as  the  pin-point  has 
upon  the  whole  pin  when  in  motion. 
My  head  and  upper  members  inclined 
to  swing  in  a  circle  about  my  feet.  I 
spent  much  labor  upon  this  defaulting 
portion  of  ^sop's  body  of  sovereign 
independencies,  which  threatened  the 
greatest  difficulties.  My  neck,  also,  in 
the  narrow  space  between  the  band  of 
my  low  woollen  shirt  and  my  hair-roots, 
was  harassed  at  every  turn  by  the  nee- 
dle-bed of  short  grass  that  I  passed 
over ;  and  the  loose  stones,  stubble, 
and  gravel,  that  had  irritated  the  skin, 
worked  their  way  beneath  the  garment. 
I  was  quite  a  child's  rattle,  full  of  peb- 
bles. I  could  have  endured  all  this  for  a 
long  while,  however,  tlie  spirit  then  ac- 
tuating me  being  one  of  those  unreflect- 
ing forces  which  would  (as  a  last  resort) 
have  carried  me  down  the  same  slope 
in  a  Regulus  -  cask.  But  after  travel- 
ling quite  a  distance,  I  began  to  revolve, 
not  any  complete  remedy  for  these  man- 
ifold ills,  but  some  amelioration  of  the 
exaggerated  violence  of  their  sway.  I 
tore  one  sleeve  from  my  undershirt  and 
wound  that  around  my  neck.  I  held 
my  arms  straight  down  my  side  and  flat 
against  my  body.  Nothing  short  of 
amputation  could  have  crushed  the  re- 
bellion in  my  lower  members,  and  so 
(with  the  power  to  amputate  not  aban- 
doned) I  nursed  them  into  insolence 
with  a  compromise. 

A  psychological  history  of  the  uneven 
progress  of  that  billowy  retreat  would 
be  as  far  beyond  my  reach  as  of  the 
ten  minutes  of  outset  trial.  I  thought 
only  vaguely  of  my  home,  of  my  regi-  : 
ment,  of  my  moments  of  danger  in  past 
life.  I  listened  during  that  night  till 
my  sense  of  hearing  changed  from  a 
passive  to  an  active  sense.  I  got  my 
neck  sadly  cramped  in  lifting  my  head 
from  the  ground  every  time  my  body 
rolled  face  upward  to  gain  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  enemy.  My  imagination 
started  up  all  sm-ts  of  shapes  about  me. 
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The  damp,  heavy  atmosphere  sent  a 
chill  through  m)^  veins.  I  apprehended 
rain.  I  soon,  also,  began  to  think  of 
daylight,  (before  which  I  had  many 
hours,)  and  to  wonder  how  I  should  se- 
crete myself  after  sunrise.  I  did  not 
feel  hungry  ;  but  I  had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore I  felt  the  faint  longings  of  thirst. 

The  ground,  too,  over  which  I  travel- 
led, was  not  all  meadow  land,  and  had 
worse  features  than  grass-swords  and 
gravel  bullets.  I  did  not  find  many 
fences,  but  I  crossed  innumerable  small 
streams  and  one  heavy  hedge. 

I  noticed  that  by  degrees,  judging 
from  the  sound,  the  Rebel  troops  were 
getting  by,  only  dropping  along  finally 
in  dish-water  driblets,  —  and  that,  at 
last,  but  scattering  bodies  of  infantry, 
and  at  intervals  some  wagons,  occupied 
the  road,  moving  like  dark  lobsters  in 
the  midnight  mists.  I  could  not  take  to 
it  myself,  because  of  them  ;  and  I  knew 
too  well  how  full  it  would  be  of  strag- 
glers, those  worthless  gleanings  of  an 
army,  even  after  the  rear -guard  had 
swept  onw'ards.  But  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  erect  my  body  from  its  voluntary 
abasement  and  to  make  walking  a  branch 
of  my  exercise,  when  convinced  that 
only  vagrants  could  chance  to  see  me. 
They  never  capture  prisoners  on  either 
side.  Thus  was  I  enabled  for  tw^o 
hours  before  sun -rise  to  accomplish 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  my  five 
hours'  roUing  labors  had  attained. 

The  long-expected  rain  began  to  fall 
in  a  heavy  mist  at  about  dawn,  and  short- 
ly grew  in  importance,  till  the  windows 
of  heaven  were  wide  open  and  it  be- 
came a  settled  pour.  Most  fortunately, 
by  that  time  I  had  entered  some  of  the 
first  woods  we  had  passed  through  in 
the  journey  of  the  previous  day,  and 
had  fair  shelter  (from  Aurora,  not  Plu- 
\'ius)  within  my  reach.  It  was  a  colos- 
sal pepper-box  lid,  that  could  keep  men 
from  seeing  through  it,  but  not  the  rain 
from  dropping  in.  My  first  impulse 
was  to  make  a  fire,  so  chilled  to  the 
very  marrow  was  I  in  the  early  morn- 
ing air,  that  chilliest  of  all  atmos- 
pheres, and  so  wet  was  I  also  in 
my  light    summer  garments.     But   of 


course  Prudence  had  no  word  in  that 
matter,  nor  any  countenance  for  a  sug- 
gestion so  reckless,  and  my  soberer  sens- 
es got  to  casting  about  for  a  fitting  re- 
treat ere  broad  day  lay  before  me.  I 
must  reconnoitre,  I  thought,  dripping  at 
every  point,  like  a  convict  in  the  marsh- 
es, before  I  continued  a  tramp  here  that 
might  expose  me  to  a  scouting-party  at 
any  moment.  That  hunger,  too,  which 
had  not  troubled  me  in  the  night-hours, 
came  upon  me  now  and  urged  very  sug- 
gestive hints.  I  had  made  a  cup  of 
my  hands  more  than  once,  and  slaked 
my  thirst  from  the  streams  in  my  way, 
Narcissus  -  fashion  ;  but  nothing  solid 
had  passed  my  lips  for  seventeen  hours. 
First,  logs  and  leaves  for  a  cover,  then 
food,  then  a  critical  examination  of  my 
position,  were  my  objects,  as  I  hastily 
settled  my  plans.  The  thought  of  the 
intelligent  contraband,  so  beyond  or- 
dinary human  excellence  in  the  rich- 
ness of  his  heart,  who  might  minister 
to  all  my  wants,  (as  without  question 
many  such  had  done  to  my  distressed 
brethren  flying  from  Libby,)  and  whose 
homely  traits  become  to  us  golden  vir- 
tues in  moments  of  suffering,  crossed 
my  brain  as  the  depression  of  hunger 
increased.  Very  dim  visions  of  clea.n 
and  savory  cooking  haunted  me  as  I 
took  oif  my  boots  and  shook  the  water 
from  them.  I  could  not  imagine  any- 
thing to  equal  in  value  a  good  steak  or 
a  hot  hash  ;  nor  could  I  check  my  feel- 
ing of  discontent,  a  hopeless  feehng,  at 
having  many  a  time  and  oft  partaken  of 
like  viands,  perhaps,  unappreciatively. 
The  slimy  dirt  of  my  uppers  soiled  my 
hands,  as  I  endeavored  to  make  myself 
less  uncomfortable,  and  I  took  the  shirt- 
sleeve from  my  neck  as  the  driest  arti- 
cle about  me  upon  which  to  wipe  them. 
Near  by  lay  the  trunk  of  a  large  walnut- 
tree,  water-logged  and  growing  sponge- 
moss  ;  and  small  bushes,  like  coral  reefs 
in  this  sea  of  troubles,  were  on  all  sides 
of  me.  I  had  not  accomplished  much' 
when  I  heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  a 
bugle. 

It  was,  I  supposed,  about  half  a  mile 
distant ;  but  there  was  no  knowing  how 
near  the  wet  horsemen  whom  it  sig- 
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nailed  might  be  to  my  proposed  hiding- 
place  ;  and,  accordingly,  I  got  hastily 
down  by  tlae  walnut,  a  good  squirrel- 
cover,  without  shelter  or  head-piece.  I 
lay  along  that  side  of  it  which  was  far- 
thest from  the  road,  and  durst  not  move 
for  fear  of  capture.  The  woods  were 
quite  thick  at  that  place,  and  from  the 
hidden  pathway  (now  become  scarce  a 
highway)  a  body  of  the  enemy  might 
emerge  at  any  moment.  The  unwel- 
come music  of  their  bugle  broke  the 
Sabbath  stillness  of  the  morning,  and 
interrupted  the  harmony  of  the  falling 
rain-drops  as  they  pattered  through  the 
great  cathedral  branches  overhead.  I 
spent,  I  presume,  two  hours  in  this  lazy 
manner,  without  thought  of  any  food, 
and  scarce  daring  to  look  about  me. 
During  the  first  half  of  that  period  I 
heard  the  bugle  thrice  send  its  clear, 
ringing  notes  —  for  it  is  sometimes  lark- 
throated —  through  the  tree-aisles  and 
under  the  half- arches  above  me,  the 
tones  lingering  in  waves  on  the  air,  and 
not  failing  to  startle  me.  At  the  first 
commanding  blast  I  got  to  watching  for 
the  troops  that  did  not  come  forth  at  all. 
Being  quite  three  grasshopper's  flights 
from  the  road,  I  could  reconnoitre  the 
few  rods  of  it  passing  near  me  with  com- 
parative ease  and  safety,  and  the  in- 
tentness  of  my  look-out  drove  thoughts 
of  discomfort  from  my  head.  The  si- 
lence grew  oppressive  to  one  who  had 
been  perforce  so  long  alone.  The 
thought  that  at  times  man  has  to  avoid 
his  fellow-beings  in  his  misery,  lest  his 
misery  be  augmented,  was  productive 
of  a  tender  feeling  of  self-pity  in  my 
bosom,  which,  perhaps,  (strange  to  say,) 
was  a  source  of  some  comfort  to  me.  I 
had,  I  found,  awakened  a  present  sym- 
pathy in  my  case,  the  passive  part  of  my 
.nature  having  enlisted  its  kindly  feelings 
in  behalf  of  the  bespattered,  dripping 
gentleman  who  lay  there  before  it,  a 
sad  mass  of  ooze,  soaking  on  wet  leaves. 
I  was  growing  reflective  over  my  woes, 
when  the  second  blast  broke  upon  my 
ear,  and  I  started  much  as  young  ladies 
do  at  the  sudden  gun  which,  on  the 
boards,  sends  the  unholy  Caspar  to  his 
account. 
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In  a  word,  I  was  worn  out,  wet,  and 
hungry  ;  and  had  become  so  unstrung, 
in  the  accumulated  discomforts  of  the 
roll  from  Rebeldom,  and  the  rain  of  the 
last  staged  of  my  journey,  that  I  could 
not  control  my  growing  nervousness. 
Having  waited  a  full  hour  from  the  third 
signal-call  of  the  bugle,  I  jumped  des- 
perately to  my  feet,  with  a  mind  made 
up  to  hazard  everything.  Many  unlucky 
fellows,  escaping  from  their  captors, 
have  toiled  with  a  wonderful  energy, 
and  have  failed,  when  worthy  of  imme- 
diate success,  if  we  rate  them  by  (the 
war  standard)  their  bravery  and  cool- 
ness. They  succumb  to  fever,  and  de- 
spair finally,  but  a  few  moments  ere  the 
the  object  of  their  toils  would  drop  be- 
fore them.  It  is  ill-advised  ever  to 
cast  one's  hopes  adrift  as  long  as  hfe  is 
in  us, — an  imprudence  of  which  I  myself 
was  guilty,  and  which  might  have  car- 
ried me  back  to  thraldom.  The  drag- 
ging anchor  may  fasten,  spell-bound  by 
some  fluke-enamored  reef,  as  the  vessel 
seems  on  the  point  of  striking.  I  jumped 
to  my  feet  in  desperation,  and  walked  i. 
hastily  a  few  rods  nearer  home.  I  al- 
lowed no  after-thought  in  the  premises, 
but  decided  to  dodge  from  tree  to  tree, 
like  the  hunting  Indian,  as  long  as  my 
present  humor  impelled  me. 

I  know  not  how  far  I  advanced  thus, 
through  the  most  desperate  (but  to  the 
reader,  whpm  I  commiserate,  least  in- 
teresting) stage  of  my  adventure,  —  nor 
anything  of  my  thoughts  or  emotions, 
after  the  hot  resolve  had  taken  hold  of 
me.  I  was  in  a  fever,  a  mad  fever,  the 
evidence  of  cold,  and  the  handiwork 
of  the  past  night's  rolling-mill,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  was  entirely  unfitted  to  evade 
the  enemy  with  presence  of  mind  or 
skill.  I  did  not  pause  till  I  heard  the 
sound  of  axes,  and  the  confused  noises 
of  a  body  of  men. 

I  then  again  took  the  serpent's  po- 
sition upon  the  earth,  after  he,  like  my- 
self, had  lost  his  Eden,  and  summon- 
ed my  oft-trusted  counsellors,  my  ears, 
to  their  familiar  duty  of  serving  for  all 
my  senses  in  one.  The  sounds  were 
very  distinct  indeed ;  I  could  even  hear 
the  men's  voices,  chopped  up  by  their 
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active  tools  ;  and  I  knew,  by  the  noise 
of  their  labors,  that  they  were  driving 
stakes  into  the  ground.  It  could  scarce 
be  the  Rebels,  I  thought,  in  camp  this 
distance  in  the  rear :  it  might  be  our 
men,  I  hoped,  pushing  our  advance  up 
the  Valley.  I  drew  carefully  forward  on 
hands  and  knees. 

In  a  little  while  I  saw  a  bending 
figure,  with  its  back  to  me,  holding 
something  that  I  could  not  see  over  a 
smoking  bundle  of  fagots.  There  was 
a  poncho  about  the  neck,  that  covered 
it  down  to  the  ground,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing gray,  the  figure,  the  colonnade  of 
tree-trunks,  the  lazy  smoke,  a  cabinet 
picture,  wore  an  India-rubber  look. 

Presently  another  came  up  to  my 
first  discovery,  as  if  emerging  from  the 
bustle  elsewhere,  and  stood  erect  be- 
fore him,  seeming  almost  as  wet  as  my- 
self. There  was  a  tasselled  bugle  in  his 
hand,  covered  with  a  corner  of  his  pon- 
cho, under  which  he  had  a  cavalry 
sabre.  He  wore,  also,  a  dripping  cav- 
alry cord  round  his  hat.  After  a  few 
words,  the  two  sat  upon  their  heels  be- 
fore the  fire,  which  they  bent  over,  pa- 
ternally, to  protect,  watching  the  thmg 
that  was  cooking. 

Having  drawn  myself  cautiously  near- 
er, I  waited  a  long  while  for  one  of 
the  men  to  display  his  colors. 

The  bugler  was  burnishing  his  instru- 
ment upon  his  blouse  beneath  his  rub- 
ber, hazarding  some  chance  notes  under 
shelter,  as  he  laughed  and  chatted  with 
his  friend.  He  would,  apparently,  con- 
sult with  him  of  his  performance  ;  and 
he  finally  lifted  himself  upon  his  feet, 
with  the  instrument  tight  to  his  lips. 
He  then  blew  a  rasping,  grating  blast 
upon  the  air,  ear-splitting  and  dissonant, 
that  was  his  own  rendition  of  a  few  bars 
of  Yankee  Doodle. 

The  blouse,  being  dark,  had  given  me 


much  hope  ;  the  air  gave  me  certainty ; 
and  before  the  bugler  could  wind  his 
final  note,  I  became  one  of  the  group. 

My  pantaloons  showed  that  I  was  an 
officer,  but  in  all  other  respects  I  ap- 
peared less  than  a  highwayman.  Ac- 
customed to  roughnesses,  however,  the 
men  before  me  would  not  have  divined 
that  I  was  miserable,  had  not  my  ap- 
pearance been  by  a  few  degrees  more 
wretched  than  that  of  the  most  dilapi- 
dated of  warriors.  They  gave  over,  the 
one  his  mess,  the  other  his  music,  for 
a  second,  to  inquire  into  my  circum- 
stances, and  then  conducted  me  to  the 
Major  who  had  command  of  the  detach- 
ment some  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  rear. 

The  eight  days'  leave-of-absence  that 
was  given  me,  after  a  full  report  at  head- 
quarters, garnished  with  less  ornament 
than  the  present  record,  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  to  reach  my  physician  in 
time  to  have  it  extended  by  ten  more  ; 
and  in  that  period  I  learned  from  a  let- 
ter, written  in  a  thin,  peaked  hand,  that 

the  Adjutant  T had  escaped,  but  had 

been  shot  in  the  thigh.  The  compass, 
that  had  been  his  cloud  by  day  and 
pillar  of  fire  by  night  during  his  sad 
exodus,  was  returned  to  me,  with  his 
old  lady-mother's  thanks.  Many  sim- 
ple, yet  touching,  speeches  welled  up 
from  her  rich  heart,  and  shone  on  the 
thin  white  paper  ;  and,  no  doubt,  her 
great,  manly  son  was  tended  by  another, 
whilst,  at  her  escritoire,  the  kindly  epis- 
tle was  made  for  me.  In  the  subsequent 
hurry  of  camp-life,  I  received  a  second, 
that  contained  all  those  mournful  ex- 
pressions of  resignation,  and  depend- 
ence upon  the  Higher  Power,  which 
broken-hearted    Christians   so   sweetly 

utter.    The  Adjutant  T ,  indeed,  had 

received  his  solemn  quietus  in  running 
from  the  Libby  Prison,  and  the  extin- 
guisher of  his  life  was  down. 
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Peace  has  come,  and  we  take  up  all  our  We  owe  a  duty  to  these  our  martyrs, 

blessings  restored  and  brightened  ;  but  —  the  only  one  we  can  pay. 

if  we  look,  we  shall  see  on  every  bless-  In  every  place,  honored  by  such  a 

ing  a  bloody  cross.  history  and  example,  let  a  monument 

When  three  brave  men  broke  through  be  raised  at  the  public  expense,  on 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  to  bring  to  which  shall  be  inscribed  the  names  of 
King  David  a  draught  from  the  home-  those  who  died  for  their  country,  and 
well,  for  which  he  longed,  the  gener-  the  manner  of  their  death, 
ous-hearted  prince  would  not  drink  it.  Such  monuments  will  educate  our 
but  poured  it  out  as  an  offering  before  young  men  in  heroic  virtue,  and  keep 
the  Lord  ;  for  he  said,  "  Is  not  this  the  alive  to  future  ages  the  flame  of  patriot- 
blood  of  the  men  that  went  in  jeopardy  ism.  And  thus,  too,  to  the  aching  heart 
of  their  lives  ?  "  of  bereaved  love  shall  be  given  the  only 

Thousands  of  noble  hearts  have  been  consolation  of  which  its  sorrows  admit, 

slowly  consumed  to  secure  to  us  the  in  the  reverence  which  is  paid  to  its 

blessings  we  are  rejoicing  in.  lost  loved  ones. 


PEACE.  ^- 


DAYBREAK  upon  the  hills ! 
Slowly,  behind  the  midnight  murk  and  trail 
Of  the  long  storm,  light  brightens,  pure  and  pale, 
And  the  horizon  fills. 

Not  bearing  swift  release, — 
Not  with  quick  feet  of  triumph,  but  with  tread 
August  and  solemn,  following  her  dead, 

Cometh,  at  last,  our  Peace. 

Over  thick  graves  grown  green, 
Over  pale  bones  that  graveless  He  and  bleach, 
Over  torn  human  hearts  her  path  doth  reach, 

And  Heaven's  dear  pity  lean. 

O  angel  sweet  and  grand ! 
White-footed,  from  beside  the  throne  of  God, 
Thou  movest,  with  the  palm  and  olive-rod, 

And  day  bespreads  the  land  ! 

His  Day  we  waited  for ! 
With  faces  to  the  East,  we  prayed  and  fought; 
And  a  faint  music  of  the  dawning  caught. 

All  through  the  sounds  of  War. 

Our  souls  are  still  with  praise  ! 
It  is  the  dawning ;  there  is  work  to  do  : 
When  we  have  borne  the  long  hours'  burden  through, 

Then  we  will  paeans  raise. 
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God  give  us,  with  the  time, 
His  strength  for  His  large  purpose  to  the  world  ! 
To  bear  before  Him,  in  its  face  unfurled, 

His  gonfalon  sublime ! 

Ay,  we  are  strong  !     Both  sides 
The  misty  river  stretch  His  army's  wings : 
Heavenward,  with  glorious  wheel,  one  flank  He  flings; 

And  one  front  still  abides ! 

Strongest  where  most  bereft ! 
His  great  ones  He  doth  call  to  more  command. 
For  whom  He  hath  prepared  it,  they  shall  stand 

On  the  Right  Hand  and  Left! 


^^p*-^^"* 


RECONSTRUCTION  AND  NEGRO  SUFFRAGE.  <^ 

^   ■  -   .--  -  , 


THE  submission  of  the  Rebel  ar- 
mies and  the  occupation  of  the 
Rebel  territory  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  are  successes  which 
have  been  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the 
hves  of  half  a  million  of  loyal  men  and 
a  debt  of  nearly  three  thousand  millions 
of  dollars  ;  but,  according  to  theories 
of  State  Rights  now  springing  anew  to 
life,  victory  has  smitten  us  with  impo- 
tence. The  war,  it  seems,  was  waged 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  sword 
out  of  the  Rebel's  hands,  and  forcing 
into  them  the  ballot.  At  an  enormous 
waste  of  treasure  and  blood,  we  have 
acquired  the  territory  for  which  we 
fought ;  and  lo  !  it  is  not  ours,  but  be- 
longs to  the  people  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  fighting,  in  virtue  of  the  con- 
stitution we  have  been  fighting  for. 
The  Federal  government  is  now,  it 
appears,  what  Wigfall  elegantly  styled 
it  four  years  ago,  —  nothing  but  "the 
one-horse  concern  at  Washington "  : 
the  real  power  is  in  the  States  it  has 
subdued.  We  are  therefore  expected 
to  act  like  the  savage,  who,  after  thrash- 
ing his  Fetich  for  disappointing  his 
prayers,  falls  down  again  and  worships 
it.  Our  Fetich  is  State  Rights,  as  per- 
versely misunderstood.  The  Rebel- 
Uon  would  have  been  soon  put  down, 


had  it  been  merely  an  insurrectionary 
outbreak  of  masses  of  people  without 
any  political  organization.  Its  tremen- 
dous force  came  from  its  being  a  revolt 
of  States,  with  the  capacity  to  employ 
those  pov/ers  of  taxation  and  conscrip- 
tion which  place  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  all  residing  in  pohtical  commu- 
nities at  the  service  of  their  govern- 
ments. And  now  that  characteristic 
which  gave  strength  to  the  Rebel  com- 
munities in  war  is  invoked  to  shield 
them  from  Federal  regulation  in  defeat. 
We  are  required  to  substitute  techni- 
calities for  facts  ;  to  consider  the  Re- 
bellion—  what  it  notoriously  was  not — 
a  mere  revolt  of  loose  aggregations  of 
men  owing  allegiance  to  the  United 
States ;  and  to  hold  the  States,  which 
endowed  them  with  such  a  perfect  or- 
ganization and  poisonous  vitality,  as  in- 
nocent of  the  crime.  The  verbal  di- 
lemma in  which  this  reasoning  places 
us  is  this  :  that  the  Rebel  States  could 
not  do  what  they  did,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  do  what  we  must.  Among  oth- 
er things  which  it  is  said  we  cannot  do, 
the  prescribing  of  the  qualifications  of 
voters  in  the  States  occupies  the  most 
important  place  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  the  Rebel  communities 
now  held  by  our   mihtary  power   are 
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States,  in  the  sense  that  word  bears  in 
the  Federal  Constitution,  If  they  are, 
"we  have  not  only  no  right  to  say  that 
negroes  shall  enjoy  in  them  the  privi- 
lege of  voting,  but  no  right  to  prescribe 
any  qualifications  for  white  voters. 

In  the  American  system,  the  process 
by  which  constitutions  are  made  and 
governments  instituted  is  by  conven- 
tions of  the  people.  The  State  consti- 
tutions were  ordained  by  conventions 
of  the  people  of  the  several  States  ;  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
made  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  by 
conventions  of  the  people  of  all  the 
States  ;  and  the  only  method  by  which 
a  State  could  be  released,  with  any 
show  of  legality,  from  its  obligations  to 
the  United  States,  would  be  the  assent 
of  the  same  power  which  created  the 
Federal  constitution,  —  namely,  conven- 
tions of  the  people  of  all  the  States. 
The  course  adopted  by  the  so-called 
"  seceding  "  States  was  separate  State 
action  by  popular  conventions  in  the 
States  seceding.  This  was  an  appeal 
to  the  original  authority  from  which 
State  governments  and  constitutions 
derived  their  powers,  but  a  violation 
of  solemn  faith  towards  the  govern- 
ment and  constitution  decreed  by  the 
people  of  all  the  States,  and  which,  by 
the  assent  of  each  State,  formed  a  vital 
part  of  each  State  constitution.  No 
State  convention  could  be  called  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  from  the  Union, 
—  of  destroying  what  the  officers  call- 
ing it  had  sworn  to  support,  —  without 
making  official  perjury  the  preliminary 
condition  of  State  sovereignty.  Looked 
at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State 
seceding,  the  act  was  an  assertion  of 
State  independence  ;  looked  at  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  an  act  of 
State  suicide.  The  State  so  acting 
through  a  convention  of  its  people  was 
no  longer  a  State,  in  the  meaning  that 
word  bears  in  the  Federal  constitution  ; 
for,  whatever  it  may  have  been  before 
it  was  one  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
transformed  into  a  different  pohtical 
society  by  making  the  Federal  consti- 
tution a  part  of  its  own  organic  law. 


In  cutting  that  bond,  it  bled  to  death 
as  a  State,  as  far  as  the  Federal  consti- 
tution knows  a  State,  to  rise  again  as  a 
Rebel  community,  holding  a  portion  of 
the  Federal  territory  by  force  of  arms. 
A  State,  in  the  meaning  of  the  Federal 
constitution,  is  a  political  community 
forbidden  to  exercise  sovereign  powers, 
and  at  once  a  part  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  owing  allegiance  to  it.  Is 
South  Carolina,  which  has  exercised 
sovereign  powers,  which  has  broken 
its  allegiance  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  which  at  present  is  certainly 
not  a  part  of  it,  such  a  political  society  ? 
It  is,  we  know,  contended  by  some 
reasoners  on  the  subject,  that  the  Rebel 
States  could  not  do  what  they  palpably 
did.  This  course  of  argument  is  sus- 
tained only  by  confounding  duties  with 
powers.  By  the  constitution  a  State  can- 
not (that  is,  has  no  right  to)  secede,  only 
as,  by  the  moral  law,  a  man  cannot  (that 
is,  has  no  right  to)  commit  murder  ;  nev- 
ertheless, States  have  broken  away  from 
their  obligations  to  the  Union,  as  mur- 
derers have  broken  away  from  their  ob- 
ligations to  the  moral  law.  It  is  folly  to 
claim  that  criminal  acts  are  impossible 
because  they  are  unjustifiable.  The  real 
question  relates  to  the  condition  in  which 
the  criminal  acts  of  the  Rebel  States 
left  them  as  political  societies.  They 
cannot  claim, "as  some  of  their  Northern 
champions  do  for  them,  that,  being  in 
the  Union  in  our  view,  and  otit  of  it  in 
their  own,  the  only  result  of  defeating 
them  as  Rebels  is  to  restore  them  as 
citizens.  This  would  be  playing  a  polit- 
ical game  of  "  Heads  I  win,  tails  you 
lose,"  which  they  must  know  can  hardly 
succeed  with  a  nation  which  has  made 
such  enormous  sacrifices  of  treasure 
and  blood  in  putting  them  down.  After 
having,  by  a  solemn  act  of  their  own, 
through  conventions  of  the  people,  for- 
sworn their  duties  to  the  constitution, 
they  by  that  act  forfeited  its  privileges. 
In  our  view  they  became  Rebel  enemies, 
against  whom  we  had  both  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  and  the  rights  of  war ;  in 
their  own  view,  they  became  foreigners  ; 
and  from  that  moment  they  had  no  more 
"constitutional "  control  of  the  area  they 
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occupied,  were  no  more  "  States,"  than 
if  they  had  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  a  European  power,  and  the  war  had 
been  prosecuted  to  wrest  tlie  territory 
they  occupied,  and  the  people  they  ruled, 
from  the  clutch  of  England  or  France. 
Even  if  we  consider  the  Union  a  mere 
partnership  of  States,  the  same  princi- 
ple will  apply ;  for  partnership  implies 
mutual  obligations,  and  no  partner  can 
steal  the  property  of  his  firm,  and  ab- 
scond with  it,  and  then,  after  he  has 
been  hunted  down  and  arrested,  claim 
the  rights  in  the  business  he  enjoyed 
before  he  turned  rogue. 

But  it  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the 
small  minority  of  citizens  in  the  Rebel 
States  claiming  to  be,  and  to  have  been, 
loyal,  constitute  the  States  in  the  con- 
stitutional meaning  of  the  term.  Now 
without  insisting  on  the  fact  that  it  is 
so  plainly  impossible  to  accurately  dis- 
tinguish these  from  the  disloyal,  that 
an  oath,  not  required  by  State  consti- 
tutions, has,  in  the  recent  attempt  at  re- 
construction, been  imposed  by  Federal 
authority  on  all  voters  alike,  it  is  plain 
that  no  minority  in  a  poHtical  society 
can  claim  exemption  from  political  evils 
it  had  not  power  to  prevent.  Had  we 
gone  to  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  prop- 
erty of  Cobden  and  Bright  on  the  high 
seas  would  have  been  as  liable  to  cap- 
ture as  that  of  Lindsay  or  Laird.  No 
loyal  citizens  at  the  South  could  have 
been  more  bitterly  opposed  to  Seces- 
sion than  some  of  our  Northern  Copper- 
heads were  to  the  war  for  the  Union  ; 
and  yet  the  persons  of  the  Copperheads 
were  as  liable  to  conscription,  and  their 
property  to  taxation,  as  those  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  Republicans.  There  would 
be  an  end  to  political  societies,  if  men 
should  refuse  to  be  held  responsible  for 
all  public  acts  except  those  they  per- 
sonally approved.  A  member  of  a  com- 
munity whose  people,  in  a  convention, 
broke  faith  with  the  United  States,  and 
made  war  against  it,  the  Southern  Union- 
ist was  forced  into  complicity  with  the 
crime.  B}-  the  pressure  of  a  power  he 
could  not  resist  he  was  compelled  to  pay 
Confederate  taxes,  serve  in  Confederate 
armies,  and  become  a  portion  of  the  Con- 


federate strength.  More  tlian  this  :  the 
property  in  human  beings,  which  he 
held  by  local  law,  was  confiscated  by 
the  Federal  government's  edict  of  eman- 
cipation, equally  with  the  same  kind  of 
property  held  by  the  most  disloyal.  And 
now  that  the  war  is  over,  he  and  those 
who  sympathized  with  him  are  not  the 
State,  which  was  extinguished  by  its 
own  act  when  it  rebelled.  He  and  his 
friends  may  be  the  objects  of  sympathy, 
of  honor,  of  reward  ;  but  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction  the  interest  and  safety  of 
the  great  body  of  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  persons  who  have 
bought  the  territory  at  such  a  terrible 
price,  are  to  be  primarily  consulted. 
And  not  simply  because  such  a  course 
is  expedient,  but  because  the  Southern 
Unionists  can  advance  no  vaHd  claim 
to  be  the  political  societies  which  were 
recognized  by  the  Federal  constitution 
as  States  before  the  RebeUion.  If  they 
were,  they  might  proceed  at  once  to 
assume  the  powers  of  the  States,  with- 
out any  authority  from  Washington,  and 
without  calling  any  convention  to  form 
a  new  constitution.  If,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  RebeUion,  they  had  rallied 
in  defence  of  the  old  constitutions  with- 
in State  limits,  preserved  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  States  in  all  departments, 
raised  and  equipped  armies,  and  con- 
ducted a  war  against  the  Confederates  as 
traitors  to  their  respective  States  as  well 
as  to  the  United  States,  they  might  pre- 
sent some  claims  to  be  considered  the 
States  ;  but  this  they  did  not  do,  and  they 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  do  it.  The 
large  proportion  of  them  were  compelled 
to  form  a  part  of  the  Rebel  power. 

And  this  brings  us  directly  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  Acts  of  Secession,  being  unconstitu- 
tional, were  inoperative  and  void.  But 
they  were  passed  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States  which  seceded,  and  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple were  indiscriminately  employed  in 
making  them  effective.  The  States 
held  by  Rebel  armies  were  Rebel  States. 
All  the  population  were  necessarily,  in 
the  view  of  the  Federal  government, 
Rebel  enemies.     Consequently  the  ter- 
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ritory  of  the  States  was  as  "  void  "  of 
citizens  of  tlie  United  States  as  the  Acts 
of  Secession  were  "void."  The  only- 
things  left,  then,  were  the  inoperative 
ideas  of  States. 

Again,  to  put  the  argument  in  anoth- 
er form,  it  is  asserted,  that,  though  the 
people  of  a  State  may  commit  treason, 
the  State  itself  remains  unaffected  by 
the  crime.  A  distinction  is  here  made 
between  a  State  and  the  people  who  con- 
stitute it,  —  between  the  State  and  the 
persons  who  create  its  constitution  and 
organize  its  government.  The  State 
constitution  which  existed  while  it  was 
a  State,  in  the  Federal  meaning  of  the 
word,  was  destroyed  in  an  essential 
part  by  the  same  authority  which  cre- 
ated it,  namely,  a  convention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  ;  and  yet  it  is  said  that 
the  State  remained  unaffected  by  the 
deed.  By  this  course  of  reasoning,  a 
State  is  defined  an  abstract  essence 
which  can  comfortably  exist  in  all  its 
rights  and  privileges,  in  potentia,  apart 
firom  all  visible  embodiment ;  a  State 
which  is  the  possibility  of  a  State  and 
not  the  actuality  of  one  ;  a  State  which 
can  be  brought  into  the  line  of  real 
vision  only  by  some  such  contrivance 
as  that  employed  by  the  German  play- 
wright, who,  in  a  drama  on  the  subject 
of  the  Creation,  represented  Adam  cross- 
ing the  stage  going  to  be  created. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  one  method  of 
getting  a  kind  of  body  to  this  abstract 
State,  but  it  is  a  method  which  may  well 
frighten  the  hardiest  American  reasoner. 
It  was  employed  by  Burke  in  one  of  the 
audacities  of  his  logic  directed  against 
the  governments  established  after  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789.  He  took 
the  ground,  that  France  was  not  in  the 
French  territory  or  in  the  French  peo- 
ple, but  in  the  persons  who  represent- 
ed its  old  polity,  and  who  had  escaped 
into  England  and  Germany.  These 
constituted  what  he  called  "  Moral 
France,"  in  distinction  from  "  Geo- 
graphical France  "  ;  and  Moral  France, 
he  said,  had  emigrated. 

But  as  few  or  none  will  be  inclined 
to  take  the  ground  that  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  exist  in  the  persons  who 
VOL.  XVI.  —  xo.  94-  16 


left  their  soil  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the   Rebellion,  we  are  forced  back  to 
the  conception  of  an  invisible  spiritual 
soul  and  essence  of  a  State,  surviving 
its  bodily  destruction.     But  even  this 
abstraction  must  still,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Federal  constitution,  be 
conceived  of  as  owing  allegiance  to  the 
Federal  government ;    and  it  can  con- 
fessedly get  a  new  body  only  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  Federal  authority.     Its  lead- 
ing institution  has  been  destroyed  by 
Federal  power.     Its  old  legislature  and 
governor,  who  alone,  on  State  princi- 
ples, could  call  a  convention  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  spotted  all  over  with  treason, 
and   might  be  hanged  as  traitors,  by 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  while  en- 
gaged in  measures  to  repair  the  broken 
unity  of  the  State  life,  —  a  fact  which 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
old  State  is  dead  beyond  all  bodily  res- 
urrection.    The  white  inhabitants  who 
occupy  its  old  geographical  limits  are 
defeated  Rebels,  and  not  one  can  exer- 
cise the  privilege  of  voting  without  tak- 
ing an  oath  which  no  real  "State  "  pre- 
scribes.    They  are  all  born  again  into 
citizens  by  a  Federal  fiat ;  they  are  "  par- 
doned "  into  voters  ;  they  derive  their 
rights,  not  from  their  old  charters,  but 
from  an  act  of  amnestJ^     Far  from  any 
discrimination  being  made  between  loy- 
al and  disloyal,  the  great  body  of  both 
classes  are  compelled  to  submit  to  Fed- 
eral terms  of  citizenship  or  be  disfran- 
chised ;  and  they  are  called  upon,  not 
to  revive  the  old  State,  but  to  make  a 
new  one,  within  the   old  State   lines. 
And  all  this  would  result  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  even  if  it  were  not 
made  justifiable  by  the  essential  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States,  of  which 
the  war-power  is  but  an  incident.     But 
if  the    Federal   government  can   thus 
give  the  white  Inhabitants,  or  any  por- 
tion of  them,  the  right  of  suffrage,  can- 
not it  confer  that  right  upon  the  black 
freedmen  ?    It  will  not  do,  at  this  stage, 
to   say  that   the    Federal    government 
has  no  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  in  the  States  :  because, 
in  the  case  of  the  whites,  it  does  and 
must  prescribe   them;   and   President 
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Johnson  has  just  the  same  right  to  say 
that  negroes  shall  vote  as  to  say  that 
pardoned  Rebels  shall  vote.  The  right 
of  States  to  decide  on  the  qualifications 
of  its  electors  applies  only  to  loyal 
States  ;  it  cannot  apply  to  pohtical 
communities  which  have  lost  by  Rebel- 
lion the  Federal  character  of  "  States," 
which  notoriously  have  no  legitimate 
State  authority  to  decide  the  question 
of  qualification,  and  which  are  now 
taking  the  preparatory  steps  of  form- 
ing themselves  into  States  through  the 
agency  of  provisional  Federal  govern- 
ors, directing  voters,  constituted  such 
by  Federal  authority,  to  elect  delegates 
to  a  convention  of  the  people.  It  is 
a  misuse  of  constitutional  language  to 
call  North  Carohna  and  Mississippi 
"  States,"  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
we  use  the  term  in  speaking  of  Ohio 
and  Massachusetts.  When  their  con- 
ventions have  framed  State  constitu- 
tions, when  their  State  governments 
are  organized,  and  when  their  senators 
and  representatives  have  been  admitted 
into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
then,  indeed,  they  will  be  States,  enti- 
tled to  all  the  privileges  of  Ohio  and 
Massachusetts  ;  and  woe  be  to  us,  if 
they  are  reconstructed  on  wrong  prin- 
ciples ! 

It  is  often  said,  that,  although  the 
Federal  government  may  have  the 
right  and  power  to  decide  who  shall  be 
considered  "  the  people  "  of  the  Rebel 
States,  in  so  important  a  matter  as  the 
conversion  of  them  into  States  of  the 
Federal  Union,  it  is  still  pohtic  and  just 
to  make  the  qualifications  of  voters  as 
nearly  as  possible  what  they  were  be- 
fore the  Rebellion.  Conceding  this,  we 
still  have  to  face  the  fact,  that  a  large 
body  of  men,  held  before  the  war  as 
slaves,  have  been  emancipated,  and 
added  to  the  body  of  the  people.  They 
are  now  as  free  as  the  white  men.  The 
old  constitutions  of  the  Slave  States 
could  have  no  application  to  the  new 
condition  of  affairs.  The  change  in  the 
circumstances,  by  which  four  years  have 
done  the  ordinary  work  of  a  century, 
demands  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
application  of  old  rules,  even  admitting 


that  we  should  take  them  as  a  guide. 
Having  converted  the  loyal  blacks  from 
slaves  into  the  condition  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
son or  justice  or  pohcy  in  allowing  them 
to  be  made,  in  locaHties  recently  Rebel, 
the  subjects  of  whites  who  have  but  just 
purged  themselves  from  the  guilt  of 
treason. 

The  question  of  negro  suffrage  being 
thus  reduced  to  a  question  of  expedien- 
cy, to  be  decided  on  its  own  merits,  the 
first  argument  brought  against  it  is  bas- 
ed on  the  proposition,  that  it  is  inexpe- 
dient to  give  the  privilege  of  voting  to 
the  ignorant  and  unintelligent.  This 
sounds  well ;  but  a  moment's  reflection 
shows  us  that  the  objection  is  directed 
simply  against  deficiencies  of  education 
and  intelligence  which  happen  to  be  ac- 
companied with  a  black  skin.  Three 
fifths  or  three  fourths  of  the  poor  whites 
of  the  South  cannot  read  or  write  ;  and 
they  are  cruelly  beHed,  if  they  do  not  add 
to  their  ignorance  that  more  important 
disqualification  for  good  citizenship,  — 
indisposition  or  incapacity  for  work.  In 
general,  the  American  system  proceeds 
on  the  idea  that  the  best  way  of  qualify- 
ing men  to  vote  is  voting,  as  the  best 
way  of  teaching  boys  to  swim  is  to  let 
them  go  into  the  water.  "  Our  national 
experience,"  says  Chief-Justice  Chase, 
in  a  letter  to  the  New  Orleans  freedmen, 
"  has  demonstrated  that  public  order  re- 
poses most  securely  on  the  broad  base 
of  Universal  Suffrage.  It  has  proved, 
also,  that  universal  suffrage  is  the  surest 
guaranty  and  most  powerful  stimulus  • 
of  individual,  social,  and  political  pro- 
gress." But  even  if  we  take  the  ground, 
that  education  and  suffrage,  though  not 
actually,  should  properly  be,  identical, 
the  argument  would  not  apply  to  the 
case  of  the  freedmen.  What  we  need 
primarily  at  the  South  is  loyal  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  treason  there 
is  in  inverse  proportion  to  ignorance. 
If,  in  reconstructing  the  Rebel  com- 
munities, we  make  suffrage  depend  on 
education,  we  inevitably  put  the  local 
governments  into  the  hands  of  a  small 
minority  of  prominent  Confederates 
whom  we  have   recently  defeated  ;  of 
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men  physically  subdued,  but  morally  re- 
bellious ;  of  men  who  have  used  their 
education  simply  to  destroy  the  pros- 
perity created  by  the  industry  of  the  ig- 
norant and  enslaved,  and  who,  howev- 
er skilful  they  may  be  as  "architects  of 
ruin,"  have  shown  no  capacity  for  the 
nobler  art  which  repairs  and  rebuilds. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  make  suffrage 
depend  on  color,  we  disfranchise  the 
only  portion  of  the  population  on  whose 
allegiance  we  can  thoroughly  rely,  and 
give  the  States  over  to  white  ignorance 
and  idleness  led  by  white  intrigue  and 
disloyalty.  We  are  placed  by  events 
in  that  strange  condition  in  which  the 
safety  of  that  "  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment "  we  desire  to  insure  the  South- 
ern States  has  more  safeguards  in  the 
instincts  of  the  ignorant  than  in  the  in- 
telligence of  the  educated.  The  right 
of  the  freedmen,  not  merely  to  the  com- 
mon privileges  of  citizens,  but  to  own 
themselves^  depends  on  the  connection 
of  the  States  in  which  they  live  with  the 
United  States  being  preserved.  They 
must  know  that  Secession  and  State  In- 
dependence mean  their  reenslavement. 
Saulsbury  of  Delaware,  and  Willey  of 
West  Virginia,  declared  in  the  Senate, 
in  1862,  that  the  Rebel  States,  when  they 
came  back  into  the  Union,  would  have 
the  legal  power  to  reenslave  any  blacks 
whom  the  National  government  might 
emancipate  ;  and  it  is  only  the  plighted 
faith  of  the  United  States  to  the  freed- 
men, which  such  a  proceeding  would 
violate,  which  can  prevent  the  crime 
from  being  perpetrated.  It  is  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  as  inhab- 
itants of  North  Carolina  or  Mississippi, 
that  their  freedom  is  secure.  Their  in- 
stincts, their  interests,  and  their  posi- 
tion will  thus  be  their  teachers  in  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  They  are  as  sure 
to  vote  in  accordance  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced ideas  of  the  time  as  most  of  the 
embittered  aristocracy  are  to  vote  for 
the  most  retrograde.  They  will,  though 
at  first  ignorant,  necessarily  be  in  polit- 
ical sympathy  with  the  most  educated 
voters  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Massa- 
chusetts ;  if  they  were  as  low  in  the 
scale  of  being  as  their  bitterest  revilers 


assert,  they  would  still  be  forced  by  their 
instincts  into  intuitions  of  their  inter- 
ests ;  and  their  interests  are  identical 
with  those  of  civilization  and  progress. 
We  suppose  that  those  who  think  them 
most  degraded  would  be  willing  to  con- 
cede to  them  the  possession  of  a  httle 
selfish  cunning ;  and  a  little  selfish  cun- 
ning is  enough  to  bring  them  into  har- 
mony with  the  purposes,  if  not  the  spir- 
it, of  the  largest- minded  philanthropy 
and  statesmanship  of  the  North. 

It  is  claimed,  we  know,  by  some  of 
the  hardiest  dealers  in  assertion,  that 
the  freedmen  will  vote  as  their  former 
masters  shall  direct ;  but  as  this  argu- 
ment is  generally  put  forward  by  those 
whose  sympathies  are  with  the  former 
masters  rather  than  with  the  emancipat- 
ed bondmen,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  they  should  object  to  a 
policy  which  will  increase  the  power 
of  those  whom  they  wish  to  be  domi- 
nant. The  circumstances,  however,  un- 
der which  credulous  ignorance  becomes 
the  prey  of  unscrupulous  intelligence 
are  familiar  to  all  who  have  observed 
our  elections.  An  ignorant  Irish  Cath- 
olic may  be  the  victim  of  a  pro-slavery 
demagogue,  because  the  latter  flatters 
his  prejudices  ;  but  can  he  be  deceived 
by  a  bigoted  Know-Nothing,  who  is  the 
object  of  them  ?  The  only  demagogue 
who  could  control  the  negro  would  be 
an  abolition  demagogue,  and  he  could 
control  him  to  his  harm  only  when  the 
negro  was  deprived  of  his  rights.  The 
slave-masters  were  wont  to  pay  consid- 
erable attention  to  zoology,  —  not  be- 
cause they  were  interested  in  science, 
but  because  in  that  science  they  thought 
they  could  obtain  arguments  for  expel- 
ling blacks  from  the  human  species.  In 
their  zoological  studies,  did  they  ever 
learn  that  mice  instinctively  seek  the 
protection  of  the  cat,  or  that  the  deer 
speeds  to,  instead  of  from,  the  hunter  ? 
The  persons  whose  votes  the  late  mas- 
ters would  be  most  likely  to  control 
would  palpably  be  those  whose  votes 
they  always  have  controlled,  namely,  the 
poor  whites  ;  for,  in  the  late  Slave  States, 
white  aristocrat  is  still  bound  to  white 
democrat  by  the  strong  tie  of  a  common. 
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contempt  of  "  the  nigger."  Meanwhile 
it  is  not  difficult  to  believe,  that,  among 
four  millions  of  black  people,  there  are 
enough  plantation  Hampdens  and  Ad- 
amses to  give  political  organization  to 
their  brethren,  and  make  their  votes 
efficient  for  the  protection  of' their  in- 
terests. 

We  think,  then,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  that,  while  ignorant,  the  freed- 
men  will  vote  right  by  the  force  of  their 
instincts,  and  that  the  education  they 
require  will  be  the  result  of  their  pos- 
sessing the  political  power  to  demand 
it.  Free  schools  are  not  the  creations 
of  private  benevolence,  but.  of  public 
taxation  ;  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  education  in  a  com- 
munity which  does  not  rest  on  universal 
suffrage ;  and  the  children  of  the  poor 
freeman  are  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, not  so  much  by  the  pleading  of 
the  children's  needs  as  by  the  power 
of  the  father's  ballot.  To  take  the 
ground,  that  the  "  superior  "  race  will 
educate  the  "  inferior  '•  race  it  has  but 
just  held  in  bondage,  that  it  will  hu- 
manely set  to  work  to  prepare  and  qual- 
ify the  "niggers"  to  be  voters,  only 
escapes  from  being  considered  the  arti- 
fice of  the  knave  by  charitably  referring 
it  to  the  credulity  of  the  simpleton.  We 
do  not  send,  as  Mr.  Sumner  has  hap- 
pily said,  "  the  child  to  be  nursed  by 
the  wolf";  and  he  might  have  added, 
that  the  only  precedent  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, the  case  of  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus, has  lost  all  the  little  force  it  may 
once  have  had  by  the  criticism  of  Nie- 
buhr. 

If  the  negroes  do  not  get  the  power 
of  political  self-protection  in  the  con- 
ventions of  the  people  which  are  now 
to  be  called,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect they  will  ever  get  it  by  the  consent 
of  the  whites.  Legal  State  conventions 
are  called  by  previous  law.  There  is 
no  previous  State  law  apphcable  to  the 
Rebel  communities,  because,  revolu- 
tionized by  rebellion,  the  very  persons 
who  are  qualified  by  the  old  State  laws 
to  call  conventions  are  disqualified  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  re- 
.sult  is,  that  the  people  are  an  unorgan- 


ized mass,  to  be  reorganized  under  the 
lead  of  the  Federal  government ;  and 
of  this  mass  of  people  —  literally,  in  this 
case,  "  the  masses  "  —  the  free  blacks 
are  as  much  a  part  as  the  free  whites. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  machinery  of 
State  governments  is  set  in  motion  by 
these  conventions,  —  as  soon  as  these 
governments  are  recognized  by  the 
President  and  Congress,  —  no  conven- 
tions to  alter  the  constitutions  agreed 
upon  can  be  called,  except  by  previous 
State  laws.  If  negro  suffrage  is  not 
granted  in  the  election  of  members  to 
the  present  conventions,  the  power  will 
pass  permanently  into  the  hands  of  the 
whites,  and  the  only  opportunity  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  question  will 
be  lost.  At  the  very  time  when,  ab- 
stractly, no  party  has  legal  rights,  and 
only  one  party  has  claims,  we  propose 
to  deliberately  sacrifice  the  party  that 
has  claims  to  the  party  which  will  soon 
acquire  legal  rights  to  oppress  the 
claimants.  For,  disguise  it  as  we  may, 
the  United  States  government  really 
holds  and  exercises  the  power  which 
gives  vitality  to  the  preliminaries  of  re- 
construction, and  it  is  therefore  respon- 
sible for  all  evils  in  the  future  which 
shall  spring  from  its  neglect  or  injustice 
in  the  present. 

The  addition,  too,  of  four  millions  of 
persons  to  the  people  of  the  South, 
without  any  corresponding  addition  of 
voters,  will  increase  the  political  power 
of  the  ruling  whites  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent, while  it  will  remove  all  checks  on 
its  mischievous  exercise.  The  consti- 
tution declares  that  "representatives 
and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States,  which  may 
be  included  in  this  Union,  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  which  shall 
be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons,  including  those 
bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three 
fifths  of  all  other  persons."  The  un- 
answerable argument  presented  at  the 
time  against  the  clause  relating  to  the 
slaves  did  not  prevent  its  adoption. 
"  If,"  it  was  said,  "  the  negroes  are 
property,   why  is    other   property  not 
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represented  ?  if  men,  why  three  fifths  ? " 
Still  the  South  has  always  enjoyed  the 
double  privilege  of  treating  the  negro 
as  an  article  of  merchandise  and  of 
using  three  fifths  of  him  as  political 
capital.  He  has  thus  added  to  the 
power  by  which  he  was  enslaved,  and 
has  been  represented  in  Congress  by 
persons  who  regarded  him  either  as  a 
beast  or  as  "a  descendant  of  Ham." 
In  i860,  when  the  ratio  of  represen- 
tation was  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  thousand,  the  South  had, 
by  the  three-fifths  rule,  the  right  to 
eighteen  more  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  eighteen  more  electoral 
votes,  than  it  would  have  had,  if  only 
free  persons  had  been  counted.  The 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  will  give  it 
twelve  more  ;  for  the  blacks  will  now 
no  longer  be  constitutional  fractions, 
but  constitutional  units.  The  three- 
fifths  arrangement  was  a  monstrous 
anomaly ;  but  the  five-fifths  will  be 
worse,  if  negro  suffrage  be  denied. 
Four  millions  of  free  people  will,  by 
the  mere  fact  of  being  inhabitants  of 
Southern  territory,  confer  a  political 
power  equal  to  thirty  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  yet  have  no  voice  in  their 
election.  It  has  been  computed  by  the 
Hon.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  in  a  paper  on 
the  subject,  published  in  the  New  York 
"Tribune,"  that  in  some  States,  where 
the  blacks  and  whites  are  about  equal 
in  number,  and  where  two  thirds  of  the 
whites  shall  "qualify"  as  voters,  this 
new  condition  of  things  will  give  the 
Southern  white  voter,  in  a  Presiden- 
tial or  Congressional  election,  three 
times  as  much  political  influence  as  a 
Northern  voter.  And  on  whom  shall 
we,  in  many  localities,  confer  this  im- 
mense privilege  ?  Here  is  Mr.  Owen's 
description  of  a  specimen  of  the  class 
of  Southern  "poor  whites  "  we  propose 
thus  to  exalt. 

"  I  have  often  encountered  this  class. 
I  saw  many  of  them  last  year,  while  vis- 
iting, as  member  of  a  Government  com- 
mission, some  of  the  Southern  States. 
Labor  degraded  before  their  eyes  has 
extinguished  within  them  all  respect  for 
industry,  all  ambition,  all  honorable  ex- 


ertion to  improve  their  condition.  When 
last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
at  Nashville,  I  met  there,  in  the  office 
of  a  gentleman  charged  with  the  duty 
of  issuing  transportation  and  rations 
to  indigent  persons,  black  and  white, 
a  notable  example  of  this  strange  class. 
He  was  a  Rebel  deserter,  —  a  rough, 
dirty,  uncouth  specimen  of  humanity, 

—  tall,  stout,  and  wiry-looking,  rude  and 
abrupt  in  speech  and  bearing,  and  cloth- 
ed in  tattered  homespun.  In  no  civil 
tone,  he  demanded  rations.  When  in- 
formed that  all  rations  applicable  to  such 
a  purpose  were  exhausted,  he  broke 
forth,  — 

"  '  What  am  I  to  do,  then  ?  How  am 
I  to  get  home  ? ' 

" '  You  can  have  no  difficulty,'  was 
the  reply.  '  It  is  but  fifteen  or  eighteen 
hours  down  the  river '  (the  Cumber- 
land )  '  by  steamboat  to  wTiere  you  live. 
I  furnished  you  transportation  ;  you 
can  work  your  way.' 

"  '  Work  my  way  ! '  (with  a  scowl  of 
angry  contempt.)  '  I  never  did  a  stroke 
of  work  since  I  was  born  ;  and  I  never 
expect  to,  till  my  dying  day.' 

"  The  agent  replied,  quietly,  — 

"  '■  They  will  give  you  all  you  want 
to  eat  on  board,  if  you  help  them  to 
wood.' 

"  '  Carry  wood  ! '  he  retorted,  with  an 
oath.  '  Whenever  they  ask  me  to  car- 
ry wood,  I  '11  tell  them  they  may  set  me 
on  shore  ;  I  'd  rather  starve  for  a  week 
than  work  for  an  hour  ;  I  don't  want  to 
live  in  a  world  that  I  can't  make  a  liv- 
ing out  of  without  work.' 

"  Is  it  for  men  like  that,  ignorant,  il- 
literate, vicious,  fit  for  no  decent  em- 
ployment on  earth  except  manual  labor, 
and  spurning  all  labor  as  degradation, 

—  is  it  in  favor  of  such  insolent  swag- 
gerers that  we  are  to  disfranchise  the 
humble,  quiet,  hard  -  working  negro  ? 
Are  the  votes  of  three  such  men  as 
Stanton  or  Seward,  Sumner  or  Garri- 
son, Grant  or  Sherman,  to  be  neutral- 
ized by  the  ballot  of  one  such  worthless 
barbarian  ? " 

But  this  great  power,  wielded  by  a 
population  imperfectly  qualified  to  vote, 
in  the  name  of  a  population  which  dO' 
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not  vote  at  all,  —  a  power  equivalent  to 
thirty  members  of  Congress  and  thirty 
electoral  votes,  —  will  be  directed  as 
much  against  Northern  interests  as 
against  negro  interests.  Added  to  the 
power  which  the  South  will  derive  from 
its  voting  population,  it  will  enable  that 
section  to  control  one  third  of  all  the 
votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ; 
and,  says  Professor  Parsons,  "  if  they 
stand  together,  and  vote  as  a  unit,  they 
will  need  only  about  one  sixth  more  to 
get  and  hold  control  of  our  national  legis- 
lation and  all  our  foreign  and  domestic 
policy."  Our  pohtical  experience  has 
unfortunately  not  been  such  as  to  justi- 
fy us  in  beheving  it  to  be  impossible 
for  any  party,  under  a  resolute  South- 
ern lead,  to  obtain  one  sixth  of  the 
Northern  strength  in  Congress.  What 
would  be  the  result  of  such  a  combina- 
tion ?  Why,  the  National  government 
would  be  substantially  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  been  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate struggle  to  overthrow  it ;  and  it 
would  be  a  government  converted  into 
a  great  military  and  naval  power  by  the 
war  which  resulted  in  their  defeat,  and 
fully  competent  to  enforce  its  decisions 
at  home  and  abroad  by  the  strong  hand. 
Nothing  is  purchased  at  such  a  fright- 
ful price  as  the  indulgence  of  a  preju- 
dice ;  the  cry  against  "nigger  equahty  " 
is  a  prejudice  of  the  most  mischievous 
kind  ;  and  it  may  be  we  shall  hereafter 
find  cause  to  deplore,  that,  when  we 
had  to  choose  between  "  nigger  equali- 
ty "  and  Southern  predominance,  our 
choice  was  to  keep  the  "nigger"  down, 
even  if  we  failed  to  keep  ourselves  up. 

One  result  of  Southern  predominance 
everybody  can  appreciate.  The  nation- 
al debt  is  so  interwoven  with  every  form 
of  the  business  and  industry  of  the  loy- 
al States  that  its  repudiation  would  be 
the  most  appalling  of  evils.  A  tax  to 
pay  it  at  once  would  not  produce  half 
the  financial  derangement  and  moral  dis- 
order which  repudiation  would  cause ; 
for  repudiatian,  as  Mirabeau  well  ob- 
served, is  nothing  but  taxation  in  its 
most  cruel,  unequal,  iniquitous,  and  ca- 
lamitous form.  But  what  reason  have 
we  to  think  that  a  reconstructed  South, 


dominant  in  the  Federal  government, 
would  regard  the  debt  with  feehngs  sim- 
ilar to  ours  ?  The  negroes  would  asso- 
ciate it  with  their  freedom,  of  which  it 
was  the  price  ;  their  late  masters  would 
view  it  as  the  symbol  of  their  humilia- 
tion, which  it  was  incurred  to  effect. 
We  must  remember  that  the  South  los- 
es the  whole  cost  of  Rebellion,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  required  to  pay  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  suppressing  Rebel- 
Hon.  The  cost  of  RebeUion  is,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  devastation  of  property  caus- 
ed by  invasion,  the  whole  Southern  debt 
of  some  two  or  three  thousand  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  market  value  of  the 
slaves,  which,  estimating  the  slaves  at 
five  hundred  dollars  each,  is  two  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars  more.  The 
portion  of  the  cost  of  suppressing  Re- 
bellion which  the  South  will  have  to  pay 
can  be  approximately  reached  by  taking 
a  recent  calculation  made  in  the  Census 
Office  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Estimating  the  national  debt  at  twen- 
ty-five hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and 
apportioning  it  according  to  the  number 
of  the  white  male  adults  over  twenty 
years  of  age  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  country,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
proportion  of  the  New  England  States  is 
$308,689,352.07;  of  the  Middle  States, 
$  740,195,342.32  ;  of  the  Western  States, 
$  893,288,781.01  ;  of  the  Southern  States, 
$461,929,846.85  ;  and  of  the  Pacific 
States,  $95,896,677.75.  This  calcula- 
tion makes  the  South  responsible  for 
over  four  hundred  and  sixty  milhons  of 
the  debt.  What  amount  have  the  South- 
erners invested  in  it  ?  Where  both  in- 
terest and  passion  furiously  impel  men 
to  repudiation,  can  they  be  trusted  with 
the  care  of  the  pubhc  credit  1  "  But," 
the  Northern  people  may  exclaim,  "in 
case  of  such  an  execrable  violation  of 
justice,  we  would  revolt,  —  we  would" 

Ah  !   but   in  whose  hands  would 

then  be  "  the  war  power  "  1 

From  every  point  of  view,  then,  in 
which  we  can  survey  the  subject,  negro 
suffrage  is,  unless  we  are  destitute  of 
the  commonest  practical  reason,  the  log- 
ical sequence  of  negro  emancipation. 
It  is  not  more  necessary  for  the  protec- 
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tion  of  the  freedmen  than  for  the  safety 
and  honor  of  the  nation.  Our  interests 
are  inextricably  bound  up  with  their 
rights.  The  highest  requirements  of 
abstract  justice  coincide  with  the  low- 
est requirements  of  political  prudence. 
And  the  largest  justice  to  the  loyal 
blacks  is  the  real  condition  of  the  wid- 
est clemency  to  the  Rebel  whites.  If 
the  Southern  communities  are  to  be  re- 
organized into  Federal  States,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  they  should  be 
States  whose  power  rests  on  the  pro- 
scription or  degradation  of  no  class  of 
their  population.  It  would  be  a  great 
evil,  if  they  were  absolutely  governed  by 
a  faction,  even  if  that  faction  were  a 
minority  of  the  "  loyal "  people,  whose 


loyalty  consisted  in  merely  taking  an 
oath  which  the  most  unscrupulous  would 
be  the  readiest  to  take,  because  the  read- 
iest to  break.  We  are  bound  either  to 
give  them  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  to  hold  them  in  the  grasp  of  the 
military  power  of  the  nation  ;  and  we 
cannot  safely  give  them  anything  which 
approaches  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, unless  we  allow  the  great  mass 
of  the  free  people  the  right  to  vote. 
And  least  of  all  should  we  think  of  pro- 
scribing that  particular  class  of  the  free 
people  who  most  thoroughly  represent 
in  their  locaHties  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  whose  ballots  would 
at  once  do  the  work  and  save  the  ex- 
pense of  an  army  of  occupation. 


REVIEWS   AND   LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Life  of  Ho7-ace  Mann.     By  his  Wife.     Bos- 
ton :  Walker,  Fuller  &  Co. 

The  American  readers  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
"  Social  Statics  "  have  raised  their  eyes  in 
wholesome  wonderment  at  the  condemna- 
tion which  is  there  found  of  all  systems 
of  national  education.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  a  writer  who  has  given  effective  pres- 
entation to  many  truths  should  have  failed 
to  scrutinize  his  inductions  by  the  light  of 
certain  ascertainable  facts.  The  presumed 
requirements  of  a  system  caused  him  to 
prejudge  what  should  have  been  investi- 
gated ;  and  hence,  upon  the  great  theme 
of  state  education  his  rare  illuminating  pow- 
ers shed  a  few  side  -  lights  of  suggestion, 
and  nothing  more.  The  rough  common 
sense  of  our  humblest  citizen  disperses  the 
philosopher's  subtilties  of  logic  with  some 
such  decisive  sentence  as  that  with  which 
Dr.  Johnson  cut  the  meshes  of  the  Fate- 
argument,  or  President  Lincoln  carried  the 
pious  defences  of  man-stealing.  "  We  know 
we  're  free,  and  there  's  an  end  on  't."  "  If 
slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is  wrong." 
If  the  state  has  no  right  to  educate,  it  has 
no  right  to  protect  itself  from  the  assaults 
of  ignorance,  and  consequently  no  right  to 
exist  at  all.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  dogmatism  ; 
but  with  loyal  Americans  to-day  it  comes 


so  near  being  a  moral  instinct  that  it  may 
be  provisionally  assumed  and  tested  at  leis- 
ure by  the  experience  to  which  it  has  con- 
ducted us.  In  the  crisis  through  which  the 
nation  has  just  passed,  education  as  a  state 
expediency  has  received  its  fullest  vindica- 
tion. The  people  whom  the  state  educated 
up  to  an  appreciation  of  the  republican  idea 
arose  to  be  its  saviours.  No  magnetism  of 
personal  leadership  was  given  them.  It  was 
the  instructed  sense  of  the  community  which 
overcame  the  peiuls  of  faction  and  the  in- 
competence of  chiefs.  And  now,  while  we 
gratefully  recognize  those  who  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  fell  or  suffeixd  or  wrought  for 
the  Republic,  let  us  not  forget  the  unap- 
plauded  heroism  which  in  time  past  labori- 
ously accumulated  the  force  lately  reveal- 
ed in  many  manly  acts.  The  Trent  Cat- 
echism declares  that  a  final  judgment  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  bad  may  be 
punished  for  the  evil  which  in  future  time 
results  from  their  mortal  acts.  If  it  may  be 
held,  conversely,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
good  is  entitled  to  ever-increasing  honor, 
we  think  it  well  that  the  biography  of  Hor- 
ace Mann,  educator  and  statesman,  has  been 
withheld  to  this  day.  It  is  nobly  prophetic 
of  the  perfected  faith  in  popular  govern- 
ment and  universal  liberty  which  fills  our 
hearts.     It  is  in  deep  accordance  with  the 
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psalm   of  victory  \vMch  rises    from   loyal 
lips. 

The  present  volume  supplies  materials 
for  filling  up  the  admirable  outline  of  Mr. 
Mann's  life  which  appeared  in  Livingston's 
"  Law  Journal,"  and  was  copied  in  other 
publications.  For  it  must  necessarily  be  ma- 
terials for  the  study  of  a  majestic  character, 
rather  than  any  critical  dicta  concerning  it, 
that  Mrs.  Mann  can  offer  us.  And  this  is 
not  to  be  regretted.  The  judgments  of  an 
impartial  biographer  would  have  been  dear- 
ly purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  that  sweetest 
testimony  of  household  reverence  which  only 
the  most  intimate  relation  can  supply.  The 
little  glimpses  of  Horace  Mann,  with  his 
children  about  him,  are  worth  many  dis- 
criminating estimates  of  services  and  judi- 
cial investigations  into  the  merits  of  forgot- 
ten controversies.  We  are  made  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  noble  spirit  in  which  he 
labored,  and  this  is  a  better  bequest  to  the 
American  people  than  even  the  noble  re- 
sults it  brought  to  pass.  Poor  enough  seems 
any  halting,  sentimental  interest  in  human 
well-being  in  the  presence  of  that  sturdy 
life,  throbbing  with  executive  energ}%  and 
dignified  by  thorough  disinterestedness. 

Horace  Mann  was  born  into  the  narrow 
circumstances  of  a  small  New  England 
farm.  His  father  died  when  he  was  still 
a  boy.  The  educational  opportunities  of- 
fered by  the  poorest  district  of  the  little 
town  of  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  were  mea- 
gre enough.  Knowledge  in  the  husk  was 
thrown  before  the  pupils,  who  were  allow- 
ed the  privilege  of  picking  out  what  they 
might.  The  training  which  stimulates  mem- 
ory had  not  given  place  to  that  which  en- 
courages thought.  In  spite  of  all  obstruc- 
tions, Horace  displayed  an  irrepressible 
love  of  learning,  and  obtained  that  sort  of 
education  which  was  probably  the  best  pos- 
sible for  the  work  he  had  to  do.  For  it 
was  from  vividly  realizing  the  hindrances 
which  he  had  the  strength  partially  to  sur- 
mount that  he  was  able  to  adjust  the  means 
for  their  removal.  His  youth  was  far  from 
being  a  happy  one.  The  poverty  of  his  par- 
ents subjected  him  to  continual  privation, 
and  the  remorseless  logic  of  the  current 
theology  weighed  upon  his  sensitive  spirit. 
Having  obtained  the  consent  of  his  guardian 
to  prepare  for  college,  he  entered  Brown 
University  in  1816.  His  graduating  oration 
was  upon  the  progressive  character  of  the 
human  race,  —  a  subject  prophetic  of  his 
subsequent  mission.  A  tutorship  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  gave  the  oppor- 


tunity to  perfect  himself  in  classical  culture. 
Afterwards  he  studied  law,  and  in  1823  was 
admitted  to  the  Norfolk  bar.  From  this 
time  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
the  ignorant  and  unfortunate.  As  a  leading 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  both  in  the 
House  and  afterwards  as  President  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Mann  took  an  active  part  in  for- 
warding measures  relating  to  public  chari- 
ties and  education.  The  establishment  of 
the  State  Insane  Hospital  at  Worcester  was 
wholly  due  to  his  vigorous  advocacy.  In 
1837  he  retired  from  the  distinguished  pro- 
fessional and  political  career  that  was  open- 
ing before  him,  and  devoted  his  rare  abili- 
ties to  the  service  of  common  schools.  As 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, he  effected  a  thorough  reform  in  the 
school  system  of  the  State.  Of  the  unexam- 
pled labor  and  self-denial  of  eleven  succes- 
sive years  his  Annual  Reports  and  the  "Com- 
mon School  Journal  "  are  noble,  though  in- 
adequate memorials.  In  1848  Mr.  Mann 
was  sent  to  Congress  as  successor  to  John 
Quincy  Adams.  Here  his  powers  were  at 
once  concentrated  in  resisting  the  usurpa- 
tions of  Slavery.  Two  years  later  came  his 
memorable  collision  with  Mr.  Webster.  In 
opposing  the  doctrines  of  the  famous  7th 
of  March  speech,  and  in  his  subsequent 
criticism  of  its  author,  Mr.  Mann  well 
knew  the  bitter  judgments  he  would  pro- 
voke and  the  social  position  he  must  sacri- 
fice. He  counted  the  cost  and  accepted 
the  duty.  Insight  lent  him  the  fire  with 
which  foresight  kindled  the  prophets.  He 
saw  in  the  slave  system  those  inner  depths 
of  crueltv  and  baseness  which  Anderson- 
ville  and  Port  Hudson  have  lately  revealed. 
At  the  ensuing  election  in  November,  Mr. 
Mann's  renomination  was  defeated  in  the 
Whig  Convention.  Appealing  to  the  peo- 
ple as  an  independent  candidate,  he  was  re- 
elected to  Congress,  and  there  served  until 
he  was  offered  the  Presidency  of  Antioch 
College  in  1852.  The  toil,  the  perseverance, 
the  self-renunciation  which  associate  Mr. 
Mann  with  Antioch  are  too  great  for  con- 
ventional phrases  of  eulogy.  Whether  judg- 
ed by  the  mighty  things  he  accomplished,  or 
by  the  harmonious  development  of  the  mor- 
al, intellectual,  and  affectional  nature  which 
he  displayed,  there  are  few  human  records 
which  show  an  appreciation  of  duty  so  ex- 
haustive united  to  a  performance  so  heroic. 
The  life  of  Horace  Mann  was  full  of  se- 
vere work.  Few  men  have  had  the  grace 
to  return  so  uncompromising  an  answer  to 
the  question  whether  their  service  was  to 
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But  soon  as  his  thanks  the  poor  dissonant  thing 
Began  to  bray  forth  when  he  strove  to  sing, 
"  Poor  creature  !  "  quoth  Jove,  "  spite  of  all  my  pains. 
Your  spirit  shines  out  in  your  donkey  strains  ! 
Though  plumed  like  an  angel,  the  ass  remains." 

So  you  see,  love,  that  goodness  is  better  than  grace. 
For  the  proverb  fails  in  the  peacock's  case. 
Which  says  that  fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,  too ; 
This  other  old  adage  is  far  more  true,  — 
They  only  are  handsome  that  handsomely  do. 


UP  THE^ST^  JOHN'S   RIVER. -^ 


THERE  was  not  much  stirring  in 
the  Department  of  the  South  ear- 
ly in  1863,  and  the  St.  Mary's  expe- 
dition had  afforded  a  new  sensation. 
Of  course  the  few  officers  of  colored 
troops,  and  a  larger  number  who  wished 
to  become  such,  were  urgent  for  fur- 
ther experiments  in  the  same  line ; 
and  the  Florida  tax-commissioners  were 
urgent  likewise.  I  well  remember  the 
morning  when,  after  some  preliminary 
correspondence,  I  steamed  down  from 
Beaufort,  S.  C,  to  Hilton  Head,  with 
General  Saxton,  Judge  S.,  and  one  or 
two  others,  to  have  an  interview  on  the 
matter  with  Major-General  Hunter, 
then  commanding  the  Department. 

Hilton  Head,  in  those  days,  seemed 
always  like  some  foreign  military  sta- 
tion in  the  tropics.  The  long,  low,  white 
buildings,  with  piazzas  and  verandas  on 
the  water-side  ;  the  general  impression 
of  heat  and  lassitude,  existence  appear- 
ing to  pulsate  only  with  the  sea-breeze  ; 
the  sandy,  almost  impassable  streets  ; 
and  the  firm,  level  beach,  on  which  ev- 
erybody walked  who  could  get  there  : 
all  these  suggested  Jamaica  or  the  East 
Indies.  Then  the  head-quarters  at  the 
end  of  the  beach,  the  Zouave  sentinels, 
the  successive  anterooms,  the  lounging 
aids,  the  good-natured  and  easy  Gen- 
eral, —  easy  by  habit  and  energetic  by 
impulse,  —  all  had  a  certain  air  of  South- 
ern languor,  rather  picturesque,  but  per- 
haps not  altogether  bracing.     General 


Hunter-received  us,  that  day,  with  his 
usual  kindliness  ;  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  pleasant  chat ;  Miles  O'Reilly  was 
called  in  to  read  his  latest  verses  ;  and 
then  we  came  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Jacksonville,  on  the  St.  John's  River, 
in  Florida,  had  been  already  twice  taken 
and  twice  evacuated  ;  having  been  oc- 
cupied by  Brigadier-General  Wright,  in 
March,  1862,  and  by  Brigadier-General 
Brannan,  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
The  second  evacuation  was  by  Major- 
General  Hunter's  own  order,  on  the 
avowed  ground  that  a  garrison  of  five 
thousand  was  needed  to  hold  the  place, 
and  that  this  force  could  not  be  spared. 
The  present  proposition  was  to  take  and 
hold  it  with  a  brigade  of  less  than  a  thou- 
sand men,  carrying,  however,  arms  and 
uniforms  for  twice  that  number,  and  a 
month's  rations.  The  claim  was,  that 
there  were  fewer  Rebel  troops  in  the 
Department  than  formerly,  and  that  the 
St.  Mary's  expedition  had  shown  the  ad- 
vantage possessed  by  colored  troops,  in 
local  knowledge,  and  in  the  confidence 
of  the  loyal  blacks.  It  was  also  urged, 
that  it  was  worth  while  to  risk  some- 
thing, in  the  effort  to  hold  Florida,  and 
perhaps  bring  it  back  into  the  Union. 

My  chief  aim  in  the  negotiation  was 
to  get  the  men  into  action,  and  that  of 
the  Florida  Commissioners  to  get  them 
into  Florida.  Thus  far  coinciding,  we 
could  heartily  cooperate  ;  and  though 
General  Hunter  made  some  reasonable 
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objections,  they  were  yielded  more  read- 
ily than  I  had  feared ;  and  finally,  be- 
fore half  our  logical  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  the  desired  permission  was 
given,  and  the  thing  might  be  considered 
as  done. 

We  were  now  to  leave,  as  we  supposed 
forever,  the  camp  which  had  thus  far 
been  our  home.  Our  vast  amount  of 
surplus  baggage  made  a  heavy  job  in 
the  loading,  inasmuch  as  we  had  no 
wharf,  and  everything  had  to  be  put  on 
board  by  means  of  flat-boats.  It  was 
completed  by  twenty-four  hours  of  steady 
work ;  and  after  some  of  the  usual  un- 
comfortable delays  which  wait  on  mili- 
tary expeditions,  we  were  at  last  afloat. 

I  had  tried  to  keep  the  plan  as  secret 
as  possible,  and  had  requested  to  have 
no  definite  orders,  until  we  should  be 
on  board  ship.  But  this  larger  expedi- 
tion was  less  within  my  own  hands  than 
was  the  St.  Mary's  affair,  and  the  great 
reliance  for  concealment  was  on  certain 
counter  reports,  ingeniously  set  afloat 
by  some  of  the  Florida  men.  These 
reports  rapidly  swelled  into  the  most 
enormous  tales,  and  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  New  York  newspapers,  the 
expedition  was  "  a  great  volcano  about 
bursting,  whose  lava  will  burn,  flow, 
and  destroy,"  —  "the  sudden  appear- 
ance in  arms  of  no  less  than  five  thou- 
sand negroes,"  —  "a  liberating  host," 
—  "  not  the  phantom,  but  the  reality,  of 
servile  insurrection."  What  the  under- 
taking actually  was  may  be  best  seen 
in  the  instructions  which  guided  it.* 

*  Head-quarters,  Beaufort,  S.  C, 
March  5,  1863. 

Colonel,  —  You  will  please  proceed  with  your 
command,  the  ist  and  2d  Regts.  S.  C.  Volunteers, 
which  are  now  embarked  upon  the  steamers  John 
Adams, Boston,  and  Burnside,  to  Fernandina,  Florida. 

Relying  upon  your  military'  skill  and  judgment,  I 
shall  give  you  no  special  directions  as  to  your  pro- 
cedure after  you  leave  Fernandina.  I  expect,  how- 
ever, that  you  will  occupy  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and 
intrench  yourselves  there. 

The  main  objects  of  your  expedition  are  to  carry 
the  proclamation  of  freedom  to  the  enslaved  ;  to  call 
all  loyal  men  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  ; 
to  occupy  as  much  of  the  Stats  of  Florida  as  possi- 
ble with  the  forces  under  your  command  ;  and  to 
neglect  no  means  consistent  with  the  usages  of  civil- 
ized warfare  to  weaken,  harass,  and  annoy  those 
who  are  in  rebellion  against  the  Govemm$nt  of  the 
United  States. 


In  due  time,  after  touching  at  Fer- 
nandina, we  reached  the  di^cult  bar  of 
the  St.  John's,  and  were  piloted  safely 
over.  Admiral  Dupont  had  furnished 
a  courteous  letter  of  introduction,*  and 
we  were  cordially  received  by  Com- 
mander Duncan  of  the  Norwich,  and 
Lieutenant  Watson,  commanding  the 
Uncas.  Like  all  officers  on  blockade 
duty,  they  were  impatient  of  their  en- 
forced inaction,  and  gladly  seized  the 
opportunity  for  a  different  service.  It 
was  some  time  since  they  had  ascended 
as  high  as  Jacksonville,  for  their  orders 
were  strict,  one  vessel's  coal  was  low, 
the  other  was  in  infirm  condition,  and 
there  were  rumors  of  cotton-clads  and 
torpedoes.  But  they  gladly  agreed  to 
escort  us  up  the  ri\'er,  so  soon  as  our 
own  armed  gunboat,  the  John  Adams, 
should  arrive,  —  she  being  unaccount- 
ably delayed. 

We  waited  twenty-four  hours  for  her, 
at  the  sultry  mouth  of  that  glassy  river, 
watching  the  great  pelicans  which  float- 
ed lazily  on  its  tide,  or  sometimes  shoot- 
ing one,  to  admire  the  great  pouch,  into 
which  one  of  the  soldiers  could  insert 
his  foot,  as  into  a  boot.  "  He  hold  one 
quart,"  said  the  admiring  experimental- 
ist. "  Hi !  boy,"  retorted  another  quick- 
ly, "  neber  you  bring  dat  quart  measure 
in  i)iy  peck  o'  corn."  The  protest  came 
very  promptly,  and  was  certainly  fair  ; 
for  the  strange  receptacle  would  have 
held  nearly  a  gallon. 

We   went   on  shore,    too,  and  were 

Trusting  that  the  blessing  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
will  rest  upon  your  noble  enterprise, 

I  am  yours,  sincerely, 

R.  Saxtox, 
Brig.-Gen.,  Mil.  Gov.  Dept.  0/  the  South. 
Colonel ,  Comdg.  Expeditionary  Corps. 

*  Flag  Ship  Wabash, 
Port  Royal  Harbor,  S.  C,  March  6,  1863. 

SiR^ I  am  informed  by  Major-General  Hunter 

that  he  is  sending  Colonel  on  an  important 

mission  in  the  southerly  part  of  his  Department. 

I  have  not  been  made  acquainted  with  the  objects 
of  this  mission,  but  any  assistance  that  you  can  offer 

CoJonel  ,  which  will  not  interfere  with  your 

other  duties,  you  are  authorized  to  give. 
Respectfully  your  obedient  ser%-ant, 

S.  F.  Dupont, 
Rear-Adtti.  Cotndg.  S.  Atl.  Block.  Squad. 
To    the     Senior    Officer    present    at   the    different 
Blockading   Stations   on   the  Coast  of  Georgia 
and  Florida. 
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shown  a  rather  pathetic  little  garden, 
which  the  naval  officers  had  laid  out, 
indulging  a  dream  of  vegetables.  They 
lingered  over  the  little  microscopic 
sprouts,  pointing  them  out  tenderly,  as 
if  they  were  cradled  babies.  I  have 
often  noticed  this  touching  weakness, 
in  gentlemen  of  that  profession,  on 
lonely  stations. 

We  wandered  among  the  bluffs,  too, 
in  the  little  deserted  hamlet  once  called 
"  Pilot  Town."  The  ever-shifting  sand 
had  in  some  cases  almost  buried  the 
small  houses,  and  had  swept  around 
others  a  circular  drift,  at  a  few  yards' 
distance,  overtopping  their  eaves,  and 
leaving  each  the  untouched  citadel  of 
this  natural  redoubt.  There  was  also  a 
dismantled  lighthouse,  an  object  which 
always  seems  the  most  dreary  symbol 
of  the  barbarism  of  war,  when  one  con- 
siders the  national  beneficence  which, 
reared  and  kindled  it.  Despite  the 
service  rendered  by  this  once  brilliant 
light,  there  were  many  wrecks  which 
had  been  strown  upon  the  beach,  vic- 
tims of  the  most  formidable  of  the 
Southern  river-bars.  As  I  stood  with 
my  foot  on  the  half-buried  ribs  of  one 
of  these  vessels,  —  so  distinctly  traced 
that  one  might  almost  fancy  them  hu- 
man, —  the  old  pilot,  my  companion, 
told  me  the  story  of  the  wreck.  The 
vessel  had  formerly  been  in  the  Cuba 
trade ;  and  her  owner,  an  American 
merchant  residing  in  Havana,  had 
christened  her  for  his  young  daughter. 
I  asked  the  name,  and  was  startled  to 
recognize  that  of  a  favorite  young  cous- 
in of  mine,  beside  the  bones  of  whose 
representative  I  was  thus  strangely 
standing,  upon  this  lonely  shore. 

It  was  well  to  have  something  to  re- 
lieve the  anxiety  naturally  felt  at  the 
delay  of  the  John  Adams,  —  anxiety 
both  for  her  safety  and  for  the  success 
of  our  enterprise.  The  Rebels  had  re- 
peatedly threatened  to  burn  the  whole 
of  Jacksonville,  in  case  of  another  at- 
tack, as  they  had  previously  burned  its 
mills  and  its  great  hotel.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  news  of  our  arrival  must  surely 
have  travelled  thirty  miles  by  this  time. 
All  day  we  watched  every  smoke  that 


rose  among  the  wooded  hills,  and  con- 
sulted the  compass  and  the  map,  to  see 
if  that  sign  announced  the  doom  of  our 
expected  home.  At  the  very  last  moment 
of  the  tide,  just  in  time  to  cross  the  bar 
that  day,  the  missing  vessel  arrived  ;  all 
anxieties  vanished  ;  I  transferred  my 
quarters  on  board,  and  at  two  the  next 
morning  we  steamed  up  the  river. 

Again  there  was  the  dreamy  delight 
of  ascending  an  unknown  stream,  be- 
neath a  sinking  moon,  into  a  region 
where  peril  made  fascination.  Since 
the  time  of  the  first  explorers,  I  sup- 
pose that  those  Southern  waters  have 
known  no  sensations  so  dreamy  and  so 
bewitching  as  those  which  this  war  has 
brought  forth.  I  recall,  in  this  case, 
the  faintest  sensations  of  our  voyage, 
as  Ponce  de  Leon  may  have  recalled 
those  of  his  wandering  search,  in  the 
same  soft  zone,  for  the  secret  of  the 
mystic  fountain.  I  remember,  how,  dur- 
ing that  night,  I  looked  for  the  first  time 
through  a  powerful  night-glass.  It  had 
always  seemed  a  thing  wholly  incon- 
ceivable, that  a  mere  lens  could  change 
darkness  into  light ;  and  as  I  turned 
the  instrument  on  the  preceding  gun- 
boat, and  actually  discerned  the  man 
at  the  wheel  and  the  officers  standing 
about  him,  —  all  relapsing  into  vague 
gloom  again  at  the  withdrawal  of  the 
glass,  —  it  gave  a  feeling  of  childish  de- 
light. Yet  it  seemed  only  in  keeping 
with  the  whole  enchantment  of  the 
scene  ;  and  had  I  been  some  Aladdin, 
convoyed  by  genii  or  giants,  I  could 
hardly  have  felt  more  wholly  a  denizen 
of  some  world  of  romance. 

But  the  river  was  of  difficult  naviga- 
tion ;  and  we  began  to  feel  sometimes, 
beneath  the  keel,  that  ominous,  sliding, 
grating,  treacherous  arrest  of  motion 
which  makes  the  heart  shudder,  as  the 
vessel  does.  There  was  some  solici- 
tude about  torpedoes,  also,  —  a  peril 
which  became  a  formidable  thing,  one 
year  later,  in  the  very  channel  where 
we  found  none.  Soon  one  of  our  con- 
sorts grounded,  then  another,  every 
vessel  taking  its  turn,  I  believe,  and 
then  in  turn  getting  off,  until  the  Nor- 
wich lay  hopelessly  stranded,  for  that 
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tide  at  least,  a  few  miles  below  Jack- 
sonville, and  out  of  sight  of  the  city,  so 
that  she  could  not  even  add  to  our  dig- 
nity by  her  visible  presence  from  afar. 

This  was  rather  a  serious  matter,  as 
the  Norwich  was  our  main  naval  reli- 
ance, the  Uncas  being  a  small  steamer 
of  less  than  two  hundred  tons,  and  in 
such  poor  condition,  that  Commander 
Duncan,  on  finding  himself  aground,  at 
first  quite  declined  to  trust  his  consort 
any  farther  alone.  But,  having  got  thus 
far,  it  was  plainly  my  duty  to  risk  the 
remainder  with  or  without  naval  as- 
sistance ;  and  this  being  so,  the  coura- 
geous officer  did  not  long  object,  but  al- 
lowed his  dashing  subordinate  to  steam 
up  with  us  to  the  city.  This  left  us  one 
naval  and  one  army  gunboat  ;  and,  for- 
tunately, the  Burnside,  being  a  black 
propeller,  always  passed  for  an  armed 
vessel  among  the  Rebels,  and  we  rather 
encouraged  that  pleasing  illusion. 

We  had  aimed  to  reach  Jacksonville 
at  daybreak ;  but  these  mishaps  delay- 
ed us,  and  we  had  several  hours  of  fresh, 
early  sunshine,  hghting  up  the  green 
shores  of  that  lovely  river,  wooded  to 
the  water's  edge,  with  sometimes  an 
emerald  meadow,  opening  a  vista  to 
some  picturesque  house,  —  all  utterly 
unlike  anything  we  had  yet  seen  in  the 
South,  and  suggesting  rather  the  Pe- 
nobscot or  Kennebec.  Here  and  there 
we  glided  by  the  ruins  of  some  saw- 
mill burned  by  the  Rebels  on  General 
Wright's  approach  ;  but  nothing  else 
spoke  of  war,  except,  perhaps,  the  si- 
lence. It  was  a  delicious  day,  and  a 
scene  of  fascination.  Our  Florida  men 
were  wild  with  delight ;  and  when  we 
rounded  the  point  below  the  city,  and 
saw  from  afar  its  long  streets,  its  brick 
warehouses,  its  white  cottages,  and  its 
overshadowing  trees,  —  all  peaceful  and 
undisturbed  by  flames,  —  it  seemed,  in 
the  men's  favorite  phrase,  "  too  much 
good,"  and  all  discipline  was  merged, 
for  the  moment,  in  a  buzz  of  ecstasy. 

The  city  was  still  there  for  us,  at  any 
rate  ;  though  none  knew  what  perils 
might  be  concealed  behind  those  qui- 
et buildings.  Yet  there  were  children 
playing  on  the  wharves  ;  careless  men, 


here  and  there,  lounged  down  to  look 
at  us,  hands  in  pockets  ;  a  few  women 
came  to  their  doors,  and  gazed  list- 
lessly upon  us,  shading  their  eyes  with 
their  hands.  We  drew  momently  near- 
er, in  silence  and  with  breathless  atten- 
tion. The  gunners  were  at  their  posts, 
and  the  men  in  line.  It  was  eight 
o'clock.  We  were  now  directly  oppo- 
site the  town  :  yet  no  sign  of  danger 
was  seen  ;  not  a  rifle-shot  was  heard  ; 
not  a  shell  rose  hissing  in  the  air.  The 
Uncas  rounded  to,  and  dropped  an- 
chor in  the  stream  ;  by  previous  agree- 
ment, I  steamed  to  an  upper  pier  of 
the  town.  Colonel  Montgomery  to  a 
lower  one;  the  little  boat  -  howitzers 
were  run  out  upon  the  wharves,  and 
presently  to  the  angles  of  the  chief 
streets  ;  and  the  pretty  town  v/as  our 
own  without  a  shot.  In  spite  of  our 
.detention,  the  surprise  had  been  com- 
plete, and  not  a  soul  in  Jacksonville  had 
dreamed  of  our  coming. 

The  day  passed  quickly,  in  eager  prep- 
arations for  defence  ;  the  people  could 
or  would  give  us  no  definite  infonnation 
about  the  Rebel  camp,  which  was,  how- 
ever, known  to  be  near,  and  our  force 
did  not  permit  our  going  out  to  surprise 
it.  The  night  following  was  the  most 
anxious  I  ever  spent.  We  were  all  tired 
out;  the  companies  were  under  arms, 
in  various  parts  of  the  town,  to  be  ready 
for  an  attack  at  any  moment.  My  tem- 
porary quarters  were  beneath  the  love- 
liest grove  of  linden-trees,  and  as  I  re- 
clined, half-dozing,  the  mocking-birds 
sang  all  night  like  nightingales,  —  their 
notes  seeming  to  trickle  down  through 
the  sweet  air  from  amid  the  blossoming 
boughs.  Day  brought  relief  and  the 
sense  of  due  possession,  and  we  could 
see  what  we  had  won. 

Jacksonville  was  now  a  United  States 
post  again  :  the  only  post  on  the  main- 
land in  the  Department  of  the  South. 
Before  the  war,  it  had  three  or  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing lumber-trade,  for  which  abundant 
facilities  were  evidently  provided.  The 
wharves  were  capacious,  and  the  blocks 
of  brick  warehouses  along  the  lower 
street  were  utterly  unlike  anything  we 
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had  3-et  seen  in  that  region,  as  were  the 
neatness  and  thrift  everywhere  visible. 
It  had  been  built  up  by  Northern  en- 
terprise, and  much  of  the  property  was 
owned  by  loyal  men.  It  had  been  a 
great  resort  for  invalids,  though  the  Reb- 
els had  burned  the  large  hotel  which 
once  accommodated  them.  Mills  had 
also  been  burned ;  but  the  dwelling- 
houses  were  almost  all  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  quarters  for  the  men  were  ad- 
mirable ;  and  I  took  official  possession 
of  the  handsome  brick  house  of  Colonel 
Sunderland,  the  established  head-quar- 
ters through  every  occupation,  whose  ac- 
commodating flagstaflf  had  literally  and 
repeatedly  changed  its  colors.  The  se- 
ceded Colonel,  reputed  author  of  the 
State  ordinance  of  Secession, was  a  New- 
Yorker  by  birth,  and  we  found  his  law- 
card,  issued  when  in  pi'actice  in  Easton, 
Washington  County,  New  York.  He 
certainly  had  good  taste  in  planning 
the  inside  of  a  house,  though  time  had 
impaired  its  condition.  There  was  a 
_  neat  office  with  ample  bookcases  and 
no  books,  a  biUiard-table  with  no  balls, 
gas-fixtures  without  gas,  and  a  bathing- 
room  without  water.  There  was  a  sep- 
arate building  for  servants'  quarters,  and 
a  kitchen  with  every  convenience,  even 
to  a  few  jars  of  lingering  pickles.  On  the 
whole,  there  was  an  air  of  substance  and 
comfort  about  the  town,  quite  alien  from 
the  picturesque  decadence  of  Beaufort. 

The  town  rose  gradually  from  the  x\v- 
er,  and  was  bounded  on  the  rear  b}'  a 
long,  sluggish  creek,  beyond  which  lay 
a  stretch  of  woods,  affording  an  excel- 
lent covert  for  the  enemy,  but  without 
great  facilities  for  attack,  as  there  were 
but  two  or  three  fords  and  bridges.  This 
brook  could  easily  be  held  against  a  small 
force,  but  could  at  any  time  and  at  almost 
any  point  be  readily  crossed  by  a  large 
one.  North  of  the  town  the  land  rose  a 
little,  between  the  river  and  the  sources 
of  the  brook,  and  then  sank  to  a  plain, 
which  had  been  partially  cleared  by  a  pre- 
vious garrison.  For  so  small  a  force  as 
ours,  however,  this  clearing  must  be  ex- 
tended nearer  to  the  town  ;  otherwise  our 
lines  would  be  too  long  for  our  numbers. 

This  deficiency  in  numbers  at  once 


became  a  source  of  serious  anxiety. 
While  planning  the  expedition,  it  had 
seemed  so  important  to  get  the  men  a 
foothold  in  Florida  that  I  was  willing 
to  risk  everything  for  it.  But  this  im- 
portant post  once  in  our  possession,  it 
began  to  show  some  analogies  to  the 
proverbial  elephant  in  the  lottery.  To 
hold  it  permanently  with  nine  hundred 
men  was  not  perhaps  impossible,  with 
the  aid  of  a  gunboat ;  ( I  had  left  many 
of  my  own  regiment  sick  and  on  duty 
in  Beaufort,  and  Colonel  Montgomery 
had  as  yet  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty ; )  but  to  hold  it,  and  also  to  make 
forays  up  the  river,  certainly  required  a 
larger  number.  We  came  in  part  to  re- 
cruit, but  had  found  scarcely  an  able- 
bodied  negro  in  the  city ;  all  had  been 
removed  farther  up,  and  we  must  cer- 
tainly contrive  to  follow  them.  I  was 
very  unwilling  to  have,  as  yet,  any 
white  troops  under  my  command,  with 
the  blacks.  Finally,  however,  being  in- 
formed by  Judge  S.  of  a  conversation 
with  Colonel  Hawley,  commanding  at 
Fernandina,  in  which  the  latter  had  of- 
fered to  send  four  companies  and  a  light 
battery  to  swell  our  force,  —  in  view  of 
the  aid  given  to  his  position  by  this  more 
advanced  post,  —  I  decided  to  authorize 
the  energetic  Judge  to  go  back  to  Fer- 
nandina and  renew  the  negotiation,  as 
the  John  Adams  must  go  thither  at  any 
rate  for  coal. 

Meanwhile  all  definite  display  of  our 
force  was  avoided  ;  dress  parades  were 
omitted  ;  the  companies  vsrere  so  distrib- 
uted as  to  tell  fof  the  utmost ;  and  judi- 
cious use  was  made,  here  and  there,  of 
empty  tents.  The  gunboats  and  trans- 
ports moved  impressively  up  and  down 
the  river,  from  time  to  time.  The  dispo- 
sition of  pickets  was  varied  each  night 
to  perplex  the  enemy,  and  some  advan- 
tage taken  of  his  distrust,  which  might 
be  assumed  as  equalhng  our  own.  The 
citizens  were  duly  impressed  by  our 
supply  of  ammunition,  which  was  really 
enormous,  and  all  these  things  soon  took 
effect.  A  loyal  woman,  who  came  into 
town,  said  that  the  Rebel  scouts,  stop- 
ping at  her  house,  reported  that  there 
were  "  sixteen  hundred  negroes  all  over 
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the  woods,  and  the  town  full  of  them 
besides."  "  It  was  of  no  use  to  go  in. 
General  Finnegan  had  driven  them  into 
a  bad  place  once,  and  should  not  do  it 
again."  "  They  had  lost  their  captain 
and  their  best  surgeon,  in  the  first  skir- 
mish, and  if  the  Savannah  people  want- 
ed the  negroes  driven  away,  they  might 
come  and  do  it  themselves."  Unfortu- 
nately, we  knew  that  they  could  easily 
come  from  Savannah  at  any  time,  as 
there  was  railroad  communication  near- 
ly all  the  way ;  and  every  time  we  heard 
the  steam-whistle,  the  men  were  con- 
vinced of  their  arrival.  Thus  we  never 
could  approach  to  any  certainty  as  to 
their  numbers,  while  they  could  observe, 
from  the  bluffs,  every  steamboat  that  as- 
cended the  river. 

To  render  our  weak  force  still  more 
available,  we  barricaded  the  approaches 
to  the  chief  streets  by  constructing  bar- 
riers or  felling  trees.  It  went  to  my 
heart  to  sacrifice,  for  this  purpose,  sev- 
eral of  my  beautiful  lindens  ;  but  it  was 
no  time  for  aesthetics.  As  the  giants 
lay  on  the  ground,  still  scenting  the  air 
with  their  abundant  bloom,  I  used  to 
rein  up  my  horse  and  watch  the  chil- 
dren playing  hide-and-seek  among  their 
branches,  or  some  quiet  cow  grazing  at 
the  foliage.  Nothing  impresses  the 
mind  in  war  like  some  occasional  object 
or  association  that  belongs  apparently 
to  peace  alone. 

Among  all  these  solicitudes,  it  was 
a  great  thing  that  one  particular  anx- 
iety vanished  in  a  day.  On  the  for- 
mer expedition  the  men  were  upon  tri- 
al as  to  their  courage ;  now  they  were 
to  endure  another  test,  as  to  their  de- 
meanor as  victors.  Here  were  five  hun- 
dred citizens,  nearly  all  white,  at  the 
mercy  of  their  former  slaves.  To  some 
of  these  whites  it  was  the  last  crown- 
ing humiliation,  and  they  were,  or  pro- 
fessed to  be,  in  perpetual  fear.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  most  intelligent  and 
lady-like  woman  I  saw,  the  wife  of  a 
Rebel  captain,  rather  surprised  me  by 
saying  that  it  seemed  pleasanter  to  have 
these  men  stationed  there,  whom  they 
had  known  all  their  lives,  and  who  had 
generally  borne  a  good  character,  than 


to  be  in  the  power  of  entire  strangers. 
Certainly  the  men  deserved  the  confi- 
dence, for  there  was  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion to  their  good  behavior.  I  think 
they  thoroughly  felt  that  their  honor  and 
dignity  were  concerned  in  the  matter, 
and  took  too  much  pride  in  their  char- 
acter as  soldiers, — to  say  nothing  of 
higher  motives,  —  to  tarnish  it  by  any 
misdeeds.  They  watched  their  officers 
vigilantly  and  even  suspiciously,  to  de- 
tect any  disposition  towards  compro- 
mise ;  and  so  long  as  we  pursued  a  just 
course,  it  was  evident  that  they  could 
be  relied  on.  Yet  the  spot  was  pointed 
out  to  me  where  two  of  our  leading  men 
had  seen  their  brothers  hanged  by  Lynch 
law  ;  many  of  them  had  private  wrongs 
to  avenge  ;  and  they  all  had  utter  dis- 
belief in  all  pretended  loyalty,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  women.  One  man 
alone  was  brought  to  me  in  a  sort  of  es- 
cort of  honor  by  Corporal  Prince  Lamb- 
kin, —  one  of  the  color-guard,  and  one 
of  our  ablest  men,  —  the  same  who  had 
once  made  a  speech  in  camp,  reminding 
his  hearers  that  they  had  lived  under  the 
American  flag  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two  years,  and  ought  to  live  and 
die  under  it.  Corporal  Lambkin  now 
introduced  his  man,  a  German,  with  the 
highest  compliment  in  his  power :  "  He 
hab  true  colored-man  heart."  SuiTOund- 
ed  by  mean,  cajohng,  insinuating  white 
men,  and  women  who  were  all  that  and 
worse,  I  was  quite  ready  to  appreciate 
the  quality  he  thus  proclaimed.  A  col- 
ored-man heart,  in  the  Rebel  States,  is  a 
fair  synonyme  for  a  loyal  heart,  and  it  is 
about  the  only  such  synonyme.  In  this 
case,  I  found  afterwards  that  the  man  in 
question,  a  small  grocer,  had  been  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  the  whites  from  his 
readiness  to  lend  money  to  the  negroes, 
or  sell  to  them  on  credit ;  in  which,  per- 
haps, there  may  have  been  some  mixture 
of  self-interest  with  benevolence. 

I  resort  to  a  note-book  of  that  period, 
well  thumbed  and  pocket-worn,  which 
sometimes  received  a  fragment  of  the 
day's  experience. 

'■'■  March  i6,  1863.  —  Of  course,  droU 
things  are  constantly  occurring.     Every 
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white  man,  woman,  and  child  is  flatter- 
ing, seductive,  and  professes  Union  sen- 
timent; every  black  ditto  believes  that 
every  white  ditto  is  a  scoundrel,  and 
ought  to  be  shot,  but  for  good  order 
and  mihtary  discipline.  The  Provost 
Marshal  and  I  steer  between  them  as 
blandly  as  we  can.  Such  scenes  as  suc- 
ceed each  other  !  Rush  of  indignant 
Africans.  A  white  man,  in  woman's 
clothes,  has  been  seen  to  enter  a  cer- 
tain house,  —  undoubtedly  a  spy.  Fur- 
ther evidence  discloses  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest,  a  peaceful  little  Frenchman, 
in  his  professional  apparel.  —  Anxious 
female  enters.  Some  sentinel  has  shot 
her  cow  by  mistake  for  a  Rebel.  The 
United  States  cannot  think  of  paying 
the  desired  thirty  dollars.  Let  her  go 
to  the  Post-Ouartermaster  and  select  a 
cow  from  his  herd.  If  there  is  none  to 
suit  her,  (and,  indeed,  not  one  of  them 
gave  a  drop  of  milk,  —  neither  did  hers,) 
let  her  wait  till  the  next  lot  comes  in, — 
that  is  all. — Yesterday's  operations  gave 
the  following  total  yield  : — Thirty  'con- 
trabands,' eighteen  horses,  eleven  cat- 
tle, ten  saddles  and  bridles,  and  one  new 
army  wagon.  At  this  rate,  we  shall 
soon  be  self-supporting  cavalry. 

"Where  complaints  are  made  of  the 
soldiers,  it  almost  always  turns  out  that 
the  women  have  insulted  them  most 
grossly,  swearing  at  them,  and  the  like. 
One  unpleasant  old  Dutch  woman  came 
in,  bursting  with  wrath,  and  told  the 
whole  narrative  of  her  blameless  life, 
diversified  with  sobs  :  — 

"  '  Last  January  I  ran  off  two  of  my 
black  people  from  St.  Mary's  to  Fer- 
nandina,'  (sob,)  —  'then  I  moved  down 
there  myself,  and  at  Lake  City  I  lost 
six  women  and  a  boy,'  (sob,)  —  'then 
I  stopped  at  Baldwin  for  one  of  the 
wenches  to  be  confined,'  (sob,) — '  then  I 
brought  them  all  here  to  live  in  a  Chris- 
tian country  '  (sob,  sob).  '  Then  the 
blockheads'  [blockades,  that  is,  gun- 
boats] '  came,  and  they  all  ran  off  with 
the  blockheads,'  (sob,  sob,  sob,)  'and 
left  me,  an  old  lady  of  forty-six,  obliged 
to  work  for  a  living.'  (Chaos  of  sobs, 
without  cessation.) 

"  But  when  I  found  what  the  old  sin- 


ner had  said  to  the  soldiers,  I  rather 
wondered  at  their  self-  control  in  not 
throttling  her." 

Meanwhile  skirmishing  went  on  dai- 
ly in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  There 
was  a  fight  on  the  very  first  day,  when 
our  men  killed,  as  before  hinted,  a  Reb- 
el surgeon,  which  was  oddly  metamor- 
phosed in  the  Southern  newspapers  into 
their  killing  one  of  ours,  which  certain- 
ly never  happened.  Every  day,  after 
this,  they  ajjpeared  in  small  mounted 
squads  in  the  neighborhood,  and  ex- 
changed shots  with  our  pickets,  to  which 
the  gunboats  would  contribute  their 
louder  share,  their  aim  being  rather 
embarrassed  by  the  woods  and  hills. 
We  made  reconnoisances,  too,  to  learn 
the  country  in  different  directions,  and 
were  apt  to  be  fired  ujoon  during  these. 
Along  the  farther  side  of  what  we  call- 
ed the  "  Debatable  Land  "  there  was  a 
line  of  cottages,  hardly  superior  to  ne- 
gro huts,  and  almost  all  empty,  where 
the  Rebel  pickets  resorted,  and  from 
whose  windows  they  fired.  By  degrees 
all  these  nests  were  broken  up  and  de- 
stroyed, though  it  cost  some  trouble  to 
do  it,  and  the  hottest  skirmishing  usu- 
ally took  place  around  them. 

Among  these  little  affairs  was  one 
which  we  called  "  Company  K's  Skir- 
mish," because  it  brought  out  the  fact 
that  this  company,  which  was  compos- 
ed entirely  of  South  Carolina  men,  and 
had  never  shone  in  drill  or  discipline, 
stood  near  the  head  of  the  regiment  for 
coolness  and  courage,  —  the  defect  of 
discipline  showing  itself  only  in  their  ex- 
treme unwillingness  to  halt  when  once 
let  loose.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
small  comedy  of  the  Goose  occurred, — 
an  anecdote  which  Wendell  Phillips 
has  since  made  his  own. 

One  of  the  advancing  line  of  skir- 
mishers, usually  an  active  fellow  enough, 
was  observed  to  move  clumsily  and  ir- 
regularly. It  soon  appeared  that  he  had 
encountered  a  fine  specimen  of  the  do- 
mestic goose,  which  had  surrendered 
at  discretion.  Not  wishing  to  lose  it, 
he  could  yet  find  no  way  to  hold  it  but 
between  his  legs  ;  and  so  he  went  on, 
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loading,  firing,  advancing,  halting,  al- 
ways with  the  goose  writhing  and  strug- 
gling and  hissing  in  this  natural  pair 
of  stocks.  Both  happily  came  off  un- 
wounded,  and  retired  in  good  order  at 
the  signal,  or  some  time  after  it ;  but 
I  have  hardly  a  cooler  thing  to  put  on 
record. 

Meanwhile,  another  fellow  left  the  field 
less  exultingly ;  for,  after  a  thoroughly 
courageous  share  in  the  skirmish,  he 
came  blubbering  to  his  captain,  and 
said,  — 

"  Cappen,  make  Caesar  gib  me  my 
cane." 

It  seemed,  that,  during  some  inter- 
val of  the  fighting,  he  had  helped  him- 
self to  an  armful  of  Rebel  sugar-cane, 
such  as  they  all  delighted  in  chewing. 
The  Roman  hero,  during  another  pause, 
had  confiscated  the  treasure  ;  whence 
these  tears  of  the  returning  warrior.  I 
never  could  accustom  myself  to  these 
extraordinary  interminglings  of  manly 
and  childish  attributes. 

Our  most  untiring  scout  during  this 
period  was  the  chaplain  of  my  regi- 
ment, —  the  most  restless  and  daring 
spirit  v/e  had,  and  now  exulting  in  full 
liberty  of  action.  He  it  was  who  was 
daily  permitted  to  stray  singly  where 
no  other  officer  would  have  been  allow- 
ed to  go,  so  irresistible  was  his  appeal, 
—  "  You  know  I  am  only  a  chaplain." 
Methinks  I  see  our  regimental  saint, 
with  pistols  in  belt  and  a  Ballard  ri- 
fle slung  on  shoulder,  putting  spurs  to 
his  steed,  and  cantering  away  down 
some  questionable  wood -path,  or  re- 
turning with  some  tale  of  Rebel  haunt 
discovered,  or  store  of  foraging.  He 
would  track  an  enemy  like  an  Indian, 
or  exhort  him,  when  apprehended,  like 
an  early  Christian.  Some  of  our  devout 
soldiers  shook  their  heads  sometimes 
over  the  chaplain's  little  eccentricities. 

"  Woffor  Mr.  Chapman  made  a  preach- 
er for  ? "  said  one  of  them,  as  usual  trans- 
forming his  title  into  a  patronymic. 
"  He  's  de  fightiiigest  more  Yankee  I 
eber  see  in  all  my  days." 

And  the  criticism  was  very  natural, 
though  they  could  not  deny,  that,  when 
the  hour  for  Sunday  service  came,  Mr. 


F.  commanded  the  respect  and  attention 
of  all.  That  hour  never  came,  however, 
on  our  first  Sunday  in  Jacksonville  ;  we 
were  too  busy,  and  the  men  too  scat- 
tered ;  so  the  chaplain  made  his  accus- 
tomed foray  beyond  the  lines  instead. 

"Is  it  not  Sunday  ? "  slyly  asked  an 
imregenerate  lieutenant. 

"  Nay,"  quoth  his  Reverence,  waxing 
fervid  ;  "it  is  the  Day  of  Judgment." 

This  reminds  me  of  a  raid  up  the 
river,  conducted  by  one  of  our  senior 
captains,  an  enthusiast  whose  gra)'' 
beard  and  prophetic  manner  always 
took  me  back  to  the  Fifth-Monarchy 
men.  He  was  most  successful,  that 
day,  bringing  back  horses,  cattle,  pro- 
visions, and  prisoners  ;  and  one  of  the 
latter  complained  bitterly  to  me  of  be- 
ing held,  stating  that  Captain  R.  had 
promised  him  speedy  liberty.  But  that 
doughty  official  spurned  the  imputa- 
tion of  such  weak  blandishments,  in 
this  day  of  triumphant  retribution. 

"  Promise  him  !  "  said  he,  "  I  prom- 
ised him  nothing  but  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment and  Periods  of  Damnation  !  " 

Often  since  have  I  rolled  beneath  my 
tongue  this  savory  and  solemn  sentence, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  since  the  days 
of  the  Long  Parliament  there  has  been 
a  more  resounding  anathema. 

In  Colonel  Montgomery's  hands,  these 
up-river  raids  reached  the  dignity  of  a 
fine  art.  His  conceptions  of  foraging 
were  rather  more  Western  and  liberal 
than  mine,  and  on  these  excursions  he 
fully  indemnified  himself  for  any  undue 
abstinence  demanded  of  him  when  in 
camp.  I  remember  being  on  the  Avharf, 
with  some  naval  officers,  when  he  came 
down  from  his  first  trip.  The  steamer 
seemed  an  animated  hen-coop.  Live 
poultry  hung  from  the  foremast  shrouds, 
dead  ones  from  the  mainmast,  geese 
hissed  from  the  binnacle,  a  pig  paced 
the  quarter-deck,  and  a  duck's  wings 
were  seen  fluttering  from  a  Hne  which 
was  wont  to  sustain  duck  -  trousers. 
The  naval  heroes,  mindful  of  their  own 
short  rations,  and  taking  high  views  of 
one's  duties  in  a  conquered  country, 
looked  at  me  reproachfully,  as  who 
should  say,  "  Shall  these  things  be  ? " 
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In  a  moment  or  two  the  returning  for- 
agers had  landed. 

"  Captain  ,"    said  Montgomery, 

courteously,  "would  you  allow  me  to 
send  a  remarkably  fine  turkey  for  your 
use  on  board  ship  ?  " 

"Lieutenant ,"  said  M*ajor  Cor- 

win,  "may  I  ask  your  acceptance  of  a 
pair  of  ducks  for  your  mess  ?  " 

Never  did  I  behold  more  cordial  re- 
lations between  army  and  navy  than 
sprang  into  existence  at  those  senten- 
ces. So  true  it  is,  as  Charles  Lamb 
says,  that  a  single  present  of  game  may 
diffuse  kindly  sentiments  through  a 
whole  community. 

These  little  trips  were  called  "rest"  ; 
there  was  no  other  rest  during  those 
ten  days.  An  immense  amount  of  picket- 
and  fatigue-duty  had  to  be  done.  Two 
redoubts  were  to  be  built  to  command 
the  Northern  Valley  ;  all  the  interven- 
ing grove,  which  now  afforded  lurking- 
ground  for  a  daring  enemy,  must'  be 
cleared  away ;  and  a  few  houses  must 
be  reluctantly  razed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Colonel  Montgomery  had  the 
left  of  the  defensive  line,  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Billings,  commanding  my 
own  regiment,  the  right.  The  fort  un- 
der charge  of  the  former  was  named 
Fort  Higginson,  and  that  on  the  right, 
in  return.  Fort  Montgomery.  The  for- 
mer was  necessarily  a  hasty  work,  and 
is  now,  I  believe,  in  ruins  ;  the  latter 
was  far  more  elaborately  constructed, 
on  lines  well  traced  by  the  Fourth  New 
Hampshire  during  the  previous  occu- 
pation. It  did  great  credit  to  Captain 
Trowbridge,  of  my  regiment,  (formerly 
of  the  New  York  Volunteer  Engineers,) 
who  had  charge  of  its  construction. 

How  like  a  dream  seems  now  that 
period  of  daily  skirmishes  and  nightly 
watchfulness  !  The  fatigue  was  so  con- 
stant that  the  days  hurried  by.  I  felt 
the  need  of  some  occasional  change  of 
ideas,  and  having  just  received  from 
the  North  Mr.  Brooks's  beautiful  trans- 
lation of  Jean  Paul's  "  Titan,"  I  used 
to  retire  to  my  bedroom  for  some  ten 
minutes  every  afternoon,  and  read  a 
chapter  or  two.  It  was  more  refreshing 
than  a  nap,  and  will  always  be  to  me 


one  of  the  most  fascinating  books  in  the 
world,  with  this  added  association.  Af- 
ter all,  what  concerned  me  was  not  so 
much  the  fear  of  an  attempt  to  drive 
us  out  and  retake  the  city,  —  for  that 
would  be  against  the  whole  poHcy  of 
the  Rebels  in  that  region,  —  as  of  an 
effort  to  fulfil  their  threats  and  burn  it, 
by  some  nocturnal  dash.  The  most 
valuable  buildings  belonged  to  Union 
men,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  town, 
built  chiefly  of  resinous  pine,  was  com- 
bustible to  the  last  degree.  In  case 
of  fire,  if  the  wind  blew  towards  the 
river,  we  might  lose  steamers  and  all. 
I  remember  regulating  my  degree  of 
disrobing  by  the  direction  of  the  wind  ; 
if  it  blew  from  the  river,  it  was  safe  to 
make  one's  self  quite  comfortable  ;  if 
otherwise,  it  was  best  to  conform  to 
Suwarrow's  idea  of  luxury,  and  take  off 
one  spur. 

So  passed  our  busy  life  for  ten  days. 
There  were  no  tidings  of  reinforce- 
ments, and  I  hardly  knew  whether  I 
wished  for  them,  —  or  rather,  I  desired 
them  as  a  choice  of  evils  ;  for  our  men 
were  giving  out  from  overwork,  and  the 
recruiting  excursions,  for  which  we  had 
mainly  come,  were  hardly  possible.  At 
the  utmost,  I  had  asked  for  the  addi- 
tion of  four  companies  and  a  light  bat- 
tery. Judge  of  my  surprise,  when  two 
infantry  regiments  successively  arriv- 
ed !  I  must  resort  to  a  scrap  from 
the  diary.  Perhaps  diaries  are  apt  to 
be  thought  tedious  ;  but  I  would  rath- 
er read  a  page  of  one,  whatever  the 
events  described,  than  any  later  narra- 
tive,—  it  gives  ghmpses  so  much  more 
real  and  vivid. 

"Head-Quarters,  Jacksonville,  March 
20,  1863,  Midnight.  —  For  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  we  have  been  send- 
ing women  and  children  out  of  town,  in 
answer  to  a  demand  by  flag  of  truce, 
with  a  threat  of  bombardment.  [N.  B.  I 
advised  them  not  to  go,  and  the  major- 
ity declined  doing  so.]  It  was  designed, 
no  doubt,  to  intimidate  ;  and  in  our  ig- 
norance of  the  force  actually  outside, 
we  have  had  to  recognize  the  possi- 
bility of  danger,  and  work  hard  at  our 
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defences.  At  any  time,  by  going  into  the 
outskirts,  we  can  have  a  skirmish,  which 
is  nothing  but  fun  ;  but  when  night 
closes  in  over  a  small  and  weary  gar- 
rison, there  sometimes  steals  into  my 
mind,  like  a  chill,  that  most  sickening 
of  all  sensations,  the  anxiety  of  a  com- 
mander. This  was  the  night  generally 
set  for  an  attack,  if  any,  though  I  am 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  they  have  not 
strength  to  dare  it,  and  the  worst  they 
could  probably  do  is  to  burn  the  town. 
But  to-night,  instead  of  enemies,  appear 
friends,  —  our  devoted  civic  ally,  Judge 
S.,  and  a  whole  Connecticut  regiment, 
the  Sixth,  under  Major  Meeker  ;  and 
though  the  latter  are  aground  twelve 
miles  below,  yet  they  enable  one  to 
breathe  more  freely.  I  only  wish  they 
were  black  ;  but  now  I  have  to  show, 
not  only  that  blacks  can  fight,  but  that 
they  and  white  soldiers  can  act  in  har- 
mony together." 

That  evening  the  enemy  came  up  for 
a  reconnoissance,  in  the  deepest  dark- 
ness, and  there  were  alarms  all  night. 
The  next  day  the  Sixth  Connecticut  got 
afloat,  and  came  up  the  river  ;  and  two 
days  after,  to  my  continued  amazement, 
arrived  3,  part  of  the  Eighth  Maine,  un- 
der Lieutenant-Colonel  Twichell.  This 
increased  my  command  to  four  regi- 
ments, or  parts  of  regiments,  half  white 
and  half  black.  Skirmishing  had  almost 
ceased,  —  our  defences  being  tolerably 
complete,  and  looking  from  without 
much  more  effective  than  they  really 
were.  We  were  safe  from  any  attack 
by  a  small  force,  and  hoped  that  the 
enemy  could  not  spare  a  large  one  from 
Charleston  or  Savannah.  All  looked 
bright  without,  and  gave  leisure  for 
some  small  anxieties  within. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  war  (so 
far  as  I  know)  that  white  and  black  sol- 
diers had  served  together  on  regular 
duty.  Jealousy  was  still  felt  towards 
even  the  officers  of  colored  regiments  ; 
and  any  difficult  contingency  would  be 
apt  to  bring  it  out.  The  white  soldiers, 
just  from  shipboard,  felt  a  natural  de- 
sire to  stray  about  the  town  ;  and  no 
attack  from  an  enemy  would  be  so  dis- 


astrous as  the  slightest  collision  be- 
tween them  and  the  black  provost- 
guard.  I  shudder,  even  now,  to  think 
of  the  train  of  consequences,  bearing  on 
the  whole  course  of  subsequent  national 
events,  which  one  such  mishap  might 
then  have  produced.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  us  now  to  remember  in  what 
a  delicate  balance  then  hung  the  whole 
question  of  negro  enlistments,  and  con- 
sequently of  Slavery.  Fortunately  for 
my  own  serenity,  I  had  great  faith  in 
the  intrinsic  power  of  military  disci- 
phne,  and  also  knew  that  a  common 
service  would  soon  produce  mutual  re- 
spect among  good  soldiers  ;  and  so  it 
proved.  But  the  first  twelve  hours  of 
this  mixed  command  were  to  me  a  more 
anxious  period  than  any  outward  alarms 
had  created. 

Let  us  resort  to  the  note-book  again. 

"  Jacksonville,  March  22, 1863.  —  It  is 
Sunday  ;  the  bell  is  ringing  for  church, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  F.,  from  Beaufort,  is  to 
preach.  This  afternoon  our  good  quar- 
termaster establishes  a  Sunday  school 
for  our  little  colony  of  '  contrabands,' 
now  numbering  seventy. 

"  Sunday  Afternoofi.  —  The  bewil- 
dering report  is  confirmed  ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Sixth  Connecticut,  which 
came  yesterday,  appears  part  of  the 
Eighth  Maine.  The  remainder,  with  its 
colonel,  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and,  re- 
port says,  Major-General  Hunter.  Now 
my  hope  is  that  we  may  go  to  some  point 
higher  up  the  river,  which  we  can  hold 
for  ourselves.  There  are  two  other 
points,  [Magnolia  and  Pilatka,]  which, 
in  themselves,  are  as  favorable  as  this, 
and,  for  getting  recruits,  better.  So  I 
shall  hope  to  be  allowed  to  go.  To  take 
posts,  and  then  let  white  troops  garri- 
son them,  —  that  is  my  programme. 

"What  makes  the  thing  more  puz- 
zling is,  that  the  Eighth  Maine  has  on- 
ly brought  ten  days'  rations,  so  that 
they  evidently  are  not  to  stay  here  ;  and 
yet  where  they  go,  or  why  they  come, 
is  a  puzzle.  Meanwhile  we  can  sleep 
sound  o'  nights  ;  and  if  the  black  and 
white  babies  do  not  quarrel  and  pull 
hair,  we  shall  do  very  well." 
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Colonel  Rust,  on  arriving,  said  frank- 
ly that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  plans 
prevailing  in  the  Department,  but  that 
General  Hunter  was  certainly  coming 
soon  to  act  for  himself;  that  it  had 
been  reported  at  the  North,  and  even 
at  Port  Royal,  that  we  had  all  been 
captured  and  shot,  (and,  indeed,  I  had 
afterwards  the  pleasure  of  reading  my 
own  obituary  in  a  Northern  Democratic 
journal,)  and  that  we  certainly  needed 
reinforcements  ;  that  he  himself  had 
been  sent  with  orders  to  carry  out,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  original  plans  of  the 
expedition  ;  that  he  regarded  himself 
as  only  a  visitor,  and  should  remain 
chiefly  on  shipboard,  —  which  he  did. 
He  would  relieve  the  black  provost- 
guard  by  a  white  one,  if  I  approved,  — 
which  I  certainly  did.  But  he  said  that 
he  felt  bound  to  give  the  chief  opportu- 
nities of  action  to  the  colored  troops,  — 
which  I  also  approved,  and  which  he 
carried  out,  not  quite  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  own  eager  and  daring  officers. 

I  recall  one  of  these  enterprises,  out 
of  which  we  extracted  a  good  deal  of 
amusement ;  it  was  baptized  the  Battle 
of  the  Clothes-Lines.  A  white  compa- 
ny was  out  scouting  in  the  woods  be- 
hind the  town,  with  one  of  my  best 
Florida  men  for  a  guide  ;  and  the  cap- 
tain sent  back  a  message  that  he  had 
discovered  a  Rebel  camp  with  twenty- 
two  tents,  beyond  a  creek,  about  four 
miles  away  ;  the  officers  and  men  had 
been  distinctly  seen,  and  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  capture  it.  Colonel 
Rust  at  once  sent  me  out  with  two  hun- 
dred men  to  do  the  work,  recalling  the 
original  scouts,  and  disregarding  the 
appeals  of  his  own  eager  officers.  We 
marched  through  the  open  pine  woods, 
on  a  delightful  afternoon,  and  met  the 
returning  party.  Poor  fellows  !  I  nev- 
er shall  forget  the  longing  eyes  they 
cast  on  us,  as  we  marched  forth  to  the 
field  of  gloryj  from  which  they  were  de- 
barred. We  went  three  or  four  miles 
out,  sometimes  halting  to  send  forward 
a  scout,  while  I  made  all  the  men  lie 
down  in  the  long  thin  grass  and  beside 
the  fallen  trees,  till  one  could  not  im- 
agine that  there  was  a  person  there.     I 
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remember  how  picturesque  the  effect 
was,  when,  at  the  signal,  all  rose  again, 
like  Roderick  Dhu's  men,  and  the  green 
wood  appeared  suddenly  populous  with 
armed  life.  At  a  certain  point  forces 
were  divided,  and  a  detachment  wa,s 
sent  round  the  head  of  the  creek  to 
flank  the  unsuspecting  enemy ;  while 
we  of  the  main  body,  stealing  with  cau- 
tion nearer  and  nearer,  through  ever 
denser  woods,  swooped  down  at  last  in 
triumph  upon  a  solitary  farm-house,  — 
where  the  family  -  washing  had  been 
hung  out  to  dry  ! 

It  is  due  to  Sergeant  Greene,  my  in- 
valuable guide,  to  say  that  he  had  from 
the  beginning  discouraged  any  high 
hopes  of  a  crossing  of  bayonets.  He 
had  early  explained  that  it  was  not  he 
who  claimed  to  have  seen  the  tents  and 
the  Rebel  soldiers,  but  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, —  and  had  pointed  out  that  our  un- 
disturbed approach  was  hardly  recon- 
cilable with  the  existence  of  a  hostile 
camp  so  near.  This  impression  had 
also  pressed  more  and  more  upon  my 
own  mind,  but  it  was  our  business  to 
put  the  thing  beyond  a  doubt.  Proba- 
bly the  place  may  have  been  occasion- 
ally used  for  a  picket  station,  and  we 
found  fresh  horse-tracks  in  the  vicinity, 
and  there  was  a  quantity  of  iron  bridle- 
bits  in  the  house,  of  which  no  clear  ex- 
planation could  be  given  ;  so  that  the 
armed  men  may  not  have  been  wholly 
imaginary.  But  camp  there  was  none. 
After  enjoying  to  the  utmost  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  therefore,  we  borrowed  the 
only  horse  on  the  premises,  hung  all 
the  bits  over  his  neck,  and  as  I  rode 
him  back  to  camp,  they  clanked  like 
broken  chains.  We  were  joined  on  the 
way  by  our  dear  and  devoted  surgeon, 
whom  I  had  left  behind  as  an  invalid, 
but  who  had  mounted  his  horse  and 
ridden  out  alone  to  attend  to  our  wound- 
ed, his  green  sash  looking  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  early  spring  verdure  of 
those  lovely  woods.  So  came  we  back 
in  triumph,  enjoying  the  joke  all  the 
more  because  some  one  else  was  re- 
sponsible. We  mystified  the  little  com- 
munity at  first,  but  soon  let  out  the  se- 
cret, and  witticisms  abounded  for  a  day 
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or  two,  the  mildest  of  which  was  the  as- 
sertion that  the  author  of  the  alarm  must 
have  been  "  three  sheets  in  the  wind." 

Another  expedition  was  of  more  excit- 
ing character.  For  several  days  before 
the  arrival  of  Colonel  Rust  areconnois- 
sance  had  been  planned  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  he  finally  con- 
sented to  its  being  carried  out.  By  the 
energy  of  Major  Corwin,  of  the  Second 
South  CaroHna  Volunteers,  aided  by 
Mr.  Holden,  then  a  gunner  on  the  Paul 
Jones,  and  afterwards  made  captain  in 
the  same  regiment,  one  of  the  ten- 
pound  Parrott  guns  had  been  mounted 
on  a  hand-car,  for  use  on  the  railway. 
This  it  was  now  proposed  to  bring  into 
service.  I  took  a  large  detail  of  men 
from  the  two  white  regiments  and  from 
my  own,  and  had  instructions  to  march 
as  far  as  the  four-mile  station  on  the 
railway,  if  possible,  examine  the  coun- 
try, and  ascertain  if  the  Rebel  camp  had 
been  removed,  as  was  reported,  beyond 
that  distance.  I  was  forbidden  going 
any  farther  from  camp,  or  attacking  the 
Rebel  camp,  as  my  force  comprised  half 
our  garrison,  and  should  the  town  mean- 
while be  attacked  from  some  other  di- 
rection, it  would  be  in  great  danger. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  delight  of  that 
march  through  the  open  pine  barren, 
with  occasional  patches  of  uncertain 
swamp.  The  Eighth  Maine,  under  Lieu- 
tenant -  Colonel  Tvvichell,  was  on  the 
right,  the  Sixth  Connecticut,  under  Ma- 
jor Meeker,  on  the  left,  and  my  own 
men,  under  Major  Strong,  in  the  centre, 
having  in  charge  the  cannon,  to  which 
they  had  been  trained.  Mr.  Heron, 
from  the  John  Adams,  acted  as  gunner. 
The  mounted  Rebel  pickets  retired  be- 
fore us  through  the  woods,  keeping  usu- 
ally beyond  range  of  the  skirmishers, 
who  in  a  long  line  —  white,  black,  white 
—  were  deployed  transversely.  For  the 
first  time  I  saw  the  two  colors  fairly 
alternate  on  the  mihtary  chessboard  ;  it 
had  been  the  object  of  much  labor  and 
many  dreams,  and  I  liked  the  pattern 
at  last.  Nothing  was  said  about  the 
novel  fact  by  anybody, — it  all  seemed  to 
come  as  matter-of-course  ;  there  appear- 
ed to  be  no  mutual  distrust  among  the 


men,  and  as  for  the  officers,  doubtless 
"  each  crow  thought  its  own  young  the 
whitest,"  —  I  certainly  did,  although  do- 
ing full  justice  to  the  eager  courage  of 
the  Northern  portion  of  my  command. 
Especially  I  watched  with  pleasure  the 
fresh  delight  of  the  Maine  men,  who 
had  not,  like  the  rest,  been  previously  in 
action,  and  who  strode  rapidly  on  with 
their  long  legs,  irresistibly  recalling,  as 
their  gaunt,  athletic  frames  and  sunburnt 
faces  appeared  here  and  there  among 
the  pines,  the  lumber  regions  of  their 
native  State,  with  which  I  was  not 
unfamiliar. 

We  passed  through  a  former  camp 
of  the  Rebels,  from  which  everything 
had  been  lately  rem.oved  ;  but  when  the 
utmost  permitted  limits  of  our  recon- 
noissance  were  reached,  there  were  still 
no  signs  of  any  other  camp,  and  the 
Rebel  cavalry  still  kept  provokingly  be- 
fore us.  Their  evident  object  was  to 
lure  us  on  to  their  own  stronghold,  and 
had  we  fallen  into  the  trap,  it  would 
perhaps  have  resembled,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  Olustee  of  the  following  year. 
With  a  good  deal  of  reluctance,  how- 
ever, I  caused  the  recall  to  be  sounded, 
and,  after  a  slight  halt,  we  began  to 
retrace  our  steps. 

Straining  our  eyes  to  look  along  the 
reach  of  level  railway  which  stretched 
away  through  the  pine  barren,  we  be- 
gan to  see  certain  ominous  puffs  of 
smoke,  which  might  indeed  proceed 
from  some  fire  in  the  woods,  but  were 
at  once  set  down  by  the  men  as  coming 
from  the  mysterious  locomotive  battery 
which  the  Rebels  were  said  to  have  con- 
structed. Gradually  the  smoke  grew 
denser,  and  appeared  to  be  moving  up 
along  the  track,  keeping  pace  with  our 
motion,  and  about  two  miles  distant. 
I  watched  it  steadily  through  a  field- 
glass  from  our  own  slowly  moving  bat- 
tery :  it  seerhed  to  move  when  we 
moved  and  to  halt  when  we  halted. 
Sometimes  in  the  dim  smoke  I  caught 
a  ghmpse  of  something  blacker,  raised 
high  in  the  air  like  the  threatening  head 
of  some  great  gliding  serpent.  Sud- 
denly there  came  a  sharp  puff"  of  lighter 
smoke  that  seemed  like  a  forked  tongue, 
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and  then  a  hollow  report,  and  we  could 
see  a  great  black  projectile  hurled  into 
the  air,  and  falling  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  from  us,  in  the  woods.  I  did  not 
at  once  learn  that  this  first  shot  killed 
two  of  the  Maine  men  and  wounded  two 
more.  This  was  fired  wide,  but  the  nu- 
merous shots  which  followed  were  ad- 
mirably aimed,  and  seldom  failed  to 
fall  or  explode  close  to  our  own  smaller 
battery. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  men  had 
been  seriously  exposed  to  artillery  fire, — 
a  danger  more  exciting  to  the  ignorant 
mind  than  any  other,  as  this  very  war  has 
shown.*  So  I  watched  them  anxiously. 
Fortunately  there  were  deep  trenches  on 
each  side  the  railway,  with  many  stout 
projecting  roots,  forming  very  tolerable 
bomb-proofs  for  those  who  happened  to 
be  near  them.  The  enemy's  gun  was 
a  sixty- four- pound  Blakely,  as  we  af- 
terward found,  whose  enormous  projec- 
tiles moved  very  slowly  and  gave  ample 
time  to  cover,  —  insomuch,  that,  while 
the  fragments  of  shell  fell  all  around  and 
amongst  us,  not  a  man  was  hurt.  This 
soon  gave  the  men  the  most  buoyant 
confidence,  and  they  shouted  with  child- 
ish delight  over  every  explosion. 

The  moment  a  shell  had  burst  or 
fallen  unburst,  our  little  gun  was  inva- 
riably fired  in  return,  and  that  with  some 
precision,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  its 
range  also  being  nearly  as  great.  For 
some  reason  they  showed  no  disposition 
to  overtake  us,  in  which  attempt  their 
locomotive  would  have  given  them  an 
immense  advantage  over  our  heavy 
hand -car,  and  their  cavalry  force  over 
our    infantry.     Nevertheless    I    rather 

*  "  The  effect  was  electrical.  The  Rebels  were 
the  best  men  in  Ford's  command,  being  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Showalter's  Californians,  and  they  are  brave 
men.  They  had  dismounted  and  sent  their  horses 
to  the  rear,  and  were  undoubtedly  determined  upon 
a  desperate  fight,  and  their  superior  numbers  made 
them  confident  of  success.  But  they  never  fought 
with  artillery,  and  a  cannon  has  more  terror  for  them 
than  ten  t'.iousand  rifles  and  all  the  wild  Camanches 
on  the  plains  of  Texas.  At  first  glimpse  of  the  shin- 
ing brass  monsters  there  was  a  visible  wavering  in 
the  determined  front  of  the  enemy,  and  as  the  shells 
came  screaming  over  their  heads  the  scare  was  com- 
plete. They  broke  ranks,  fled  for  their  horses,  scram- 
bled on  the  first  that  came  to  hand,  and  skedaddled 
in  the  direction  of  Brownsville."  —  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  Sept.  25,  1864. 


hoped  that  they  would  attempt  it,  for 
then  an  effort  might  have  been  made 
to  cut  them  oif  in  the  rear  by  taking  up 
some  rails.  As  it  was,  this  was  out  of 
the  question,  though  they  moved  slowly, 
as  we  moved,  keeping  always  about  two 
miles  away.  When  they  finally  ceased 
firing,  we  took  up  the  rails  beyond  us 
before  withdrawing,  and  thus  kept  the 
enemy  from  approaching  so  near  the 
city  again.  But  I  shall  never  forget 
that  Dantean  monster,  rearing  its  black 
head  amid  the  distant  smoke,  nor  the 
solicitude  with  which  I  watched  for  the 
puff  which  meant  danger,  and  looked 
round  to  see  if  my  chickens  were  all 
under  cover.  The  greatest  peril,  after 
all,  was  from  the  possible  dismounting 
of  our  gun,  in  which  case  we  should 
have  been  very  apt  to  lose  it,  if  the 
enemy  had  showed  any  dash.  There 
may  be  other  such  tilts  of  railway  artil- 
lery on  record  during  the  war ;  but  if  so, 
I  have  not  happened  to  read  of  them, 
and  so  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this. 

This  was  doubtless  the  same  locomo- 
tive battery  which  had  previously  fired 
more  than  once  upon  the  town,  —  run- 
ning up  within  two  miles  and  then  with- 
drawing, while  it  was  deemed  inexpedi- 
ent to  destroy  the  railroad,  on  our  part, 
lest  it  might  be  needed  by  ourselves  in 
turn.  One  night,  too,  the  Rebel  threat 
had  been  fulfilled,  and  they  had  shelled 
the  town  with  the  same  battery.  They 
had  the  range  well,  and  every  shot  fell 
near  the  post  head  -  quarters.  It  was 
exciting  to  see  the  great  Blakely  shell, 
showing  a  light  as  it  rose,  and  moving 
slowly  towards  us  like  a  comet,  then 
exploding  and  scattering  its  formidable 
fragments.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  no  se- 
rious harm  was  done  to  hfe  or  hmb,  and 
the  most  formidable  casualty  was  that 
of  a  citizen  who  complained  that  a  shell 
had  passed  through  the  wall  of  his  bed- 
room, and  carried  off  his  mosquito  cur- 
tain in  its  transit. 

Little  knew  we  how  soon  these  small- 
entertainments  would  be  over.  Colo- 
nel Montgomery  had  gone  up  the  river 
with  his  two  companies,  perhaps  to  re- 
main permanently  ;  and  I  was  soon  to 
follow.     On  Friday,  March  27th,  I  wrote. 
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home,  — "  The  Burnside  has  gone  to 
Beaufort  for  rations,  and  the  John 
Adams  to  Fernandina  for  coal ;  we  ex- 
pect both  back  by  Sunday,  and  on  Mon- 
day I  hope  to  get  the  regiment  off  to  a 
point  farther  up,  —  MagnoHa,  thirty-five 
miles,  or  Pilatka,  seventy-five,  —  either 
of  which  would  be  a  good  post  for  us. 
General  Hunter  is  expected  every  day, 
and  it  is  strange  he  has  not  come." 
The  very  next  day  came  an  official  order 
recalhng  the  whole  expedition,  and  for 
the  third  time  evacuating  Jacksonville. 

A  council  of  military  and  naval  offi- 
cers was  at  once  called,  (though  there 
was  but  one  thing  to  be  done,)  and  the 
latter  were  even  more  disappointed  and 
amazed  than  the  former.  This  was  es- 
pecially the  case  with  the  senior  naval 
officer.  Captain  Steedman,  a  South-Car- 
olinian by  birth,  but  who  had  proved 
himself  as  patriotic  as  he  was  courteous 
and  able,  and  whose  presence  and  advice 
had  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  me.  He 
and  all  of  us  felt  keenly  the  wrongful- 
ness of  breaking  the  pledges  which  we 
had  been  authorized  to  make  to  these 
people,  and  of  leaving  them  to  the  mer- 
cy of  the  Rebels  once  more.  Most  of 
the  people  themselves  took  the  same 
view,  and  eagerly  begged  to  accompany 
us  on  our  departure.  They  were  allow- 
ed to  bring  their  clothing  and  furniture 
also,  and  at  once  developed  that  insane 
mania  for  aged  and  valueless  trumpery 
which  always  seizes  upon  the  human 
race,  I  believe,  in  moments  of  danger. 
With  the  greatest  difficulty  we  selected 
between  the  essential  and  the  non-es- 
sential, and  our  few  transports  were  at 
length  loaded  to  the  very  water's  edge 
■  on  the  morning  of  March  29th, — Colonel 
Montgomery  having  by  this  time  return- 
ed from  up-river,  with  sixteen  prisoners, 
and  the  fruits  of  foraging  in  plenty. 

And  upon  that  last  morning  occurred 
an  act  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  gar- 
rison, most  deeply  to  be  regretted,  and 
not  to  be  excused  by  the  natural  indig- 
nation at  their  recall,  —  an  act  which, 
thrxijugh  the  unfortunate  eloquence  of 
one  newspaper  correspondent,  rang 
through  the  nation, — the  attempt  to  burn 
the.  town.     I  fortunately  need  not  dwell 


much  upon  it,  as  I  was  not  at  the  time 
in  command  of  the  post,  —  as  the  white 
soldiers  frankly  took  upon  themselves 
the  whole  responsibility, — and  as  all  the 
fires  were  made  in  the  wooden  part  of 
the  city,  which  was  occupied  by  them, 
while  none  were  made  in  the  brick  part, 
where  the  colored  soldiers  were  quar- 
tered. It  was  fortunate  for  our  reputa- 
tion that  the  newspaper  accounts  gen- 
erally agreed  in  exculpating  us  from  all 
share  in  the  matter ;  *  and  the  single 
exception,  which  one  correspondent  as- 
serted, I  could  never  verify,  and  do  not 
believe  to  have  existed.  It  was  stated 
by  Colonel  Rust  in  his  official  report,  that 
some  twenty-five  buildings  in  all  were 
burned,  and  I  doubt  if  the  actual  num- 
ber was  greater  ;  but  this  was  probably 
owing  in  part  to  a  change  of  wind,  and 
did  not  diminish  the  discredit  of  the 
transaction.  It  made  our  sorrow  at  de- 
parture no  less,  though  it  infinitely  en- 
hanced the  impressiveness  of  the  scene. 
The  excitement  of  the  departure  was 
intense.  The  embarkation  was  so  la- 
borious that  it  seemed  as  if  the  flames 
must  be  upon  us  before  we  could  get  on 
board,  and  it  was  also  generally  ex- 
pected that  the  Rebel  skirmishers  would 
be  down  among  the  houses,  wherever 
practicable,  to  annoy  us  to  the  utmost, 
as  had  been  the  case  at  the  previous 
evacuation.  They  were,  indeed,  there, 
as  we  afterwards  heard,  but  did  not  ven- 
ture to  molest  us.  The  sight  and  roar 
of  the  flames,  and  the  rolling  clouds  of 
smoke,  brought  home  to  the  impressi- 
ble minds  of  the  black  soldiers  all  their 
favorite  imagery  of  the  Judgment  Day  ; 
and  those  who  were  not  too  much  de- 
pressed by  disappointment  were  excited 
by  the  spectacle,  and  sang  and  exhort- 
ed without  ceasing. 

*  "  The  colored  regiments  had  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  it ;  they  behaved  with  propriety  through- 
out."—  Boston  Journal  Corresjiondence.  ("  Carle- 
ton.  ") 

"The  negro  troops  took  no  part  whatever  in  the 
perpetration  of  this  Vandalism."— AVw  york  Trib- 
une Correspondence.     ("N.  P.") 

"We  know  not  whether  we  are  most  rejoiced  or 
saddened  to  observe,  by  the  general  concurrence  of 
accounts,  that  the  negro  soldiers  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  barbarous  act.''  —  Boston  Journal  Edito- 
rial, April  10,  1863. 
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With  heavy  hearts  their  officers  float- 
ed down  the  lovely  river,  which  we  had 
ascended  with  hopes  so  buoyant ;  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  the  reasons  for 
our  recall  have  never  been  made  pub- 
lic. It  was  commonly  attributed  to  pro- 
slavery  advisers,  acting  on  the  rather  im- 
pulsive nature  of  Major-General  Hunt- 
er, with  a  view  to  cut  short  the  career 
of  the  colored  troops,  and  stop  their 
recruiting.     But  it  may  have  been  sim- 


ply the  scarcity  of  troops  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  renewed  conviction  at 
head-quarters  that  we  were  too  few  to 
hold  the  post  alone.  The  latter  theory 
was  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that,  when 
General  Seymour  reoccuped  Jackson- 
ville, the  following  year,  he  took  with 
him  twenty  thousand  men  instead  of 
one  thousand,  —  and  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Olustee  found  him  with  too 
few. 


A     NEW    ART     CRITIC, 


IT  has  been  said  that  our  painters 
merely  continue  tendencies  that  have 
had  their  origin  in  Europe,  and  just  as 
English  and  French  painters  are  aban- 
doning theories  which  they  have  ex- 
hausted, we  are  entertaining  those  theo- 
ries as  new  discoveries,  and  repeating  a 
discord  that  abroad  has  been  outgrown. 
There  is  some  truth  in  the  charge,  and 
we  are  not  always  well  enough  informed 
to  anticipate  the  next  development  in 
the  artistic  world.  While  we  are  over- 
run by  the  maggots  that  have  crawled 
out  of  the  literary  body  of  John  Ruskin, 
the  English  paintei's,  already  emanci- 
pated from  the  bondage  of  that  power- 
ful sectarian,  are  working  under  new  in- 
fluences, and  showing  tendencies  that, 
without  subverting  the  truths  so  elo- 
quently expounded  by  Ruskin,  supple- 
ment them.  Under  the  form  of  a  contin- 
uation of  the  work  begun  by  the  great 
sectarian  of  English  Art  criticism,  we 
have  a  literary  exponent  of  the  reac- 
tion ;  and  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Whistler, 
an  American  almost  unknown  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  been  taken 
by  the  late  ''  London  Fine  Arts  Quar- 
terly Review"  as  examples  of  this  re- 
action in  practice.  Mr.  Whistler  has 
been  called  the  man  of  highest  genius 
and  most  daring  eccentricity  in  the 
new  school ;  and  Tom  Taylor  amiably 

-■*' A  Painter's  Camp  in  the  Highla>ids,  and 
Thoughts  about  Art.  By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 


writes  that  he  is  equally  capable  of  ex- 
quisite things  and  gi^oss  impertinences. 
We  give  place  to  Mr.  Whistler's  name 
merely  to  indicate  that  artists  anticipate 
critics.  In  the  latest  literature  of  Art 
we  do  not  find  positive  reaction,  but 
continuation.  Mr.  Philip  Gilbert  Ham- 
erton, however,  meets  conditions  and 
covers  ground  not  treated  by  Ruskin, 
and  more  practical,  but  less  eloquent, 
defines  the  relation  of  the  painter  to 
Nature  and  the  limitations  of  imitation. 
Ruskin  splendidly  opened  the  campaign 
for  modern  Art,  and  he  has  found  ser- 
vile and  ignorant  executive  officers  ;  but 
Hamerton  is  an  independent  officer,  who 
crosses  thfe  enemy's  country,  beats  his 
foe  in  detail,  and  according  to  his  own 
method.  Ruskin  is  superb  in  his  com- 
binations ;  Hamerton  exact  in  his  meth- 
od, and  careful  to  protect  his  rear.  There- 
fore the  most  useful  books  that  could 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
Art  public  at  present  are  Haraerton's 
"  Painter's  Camp "  and  "  Thoughts 
about  Art."  The  latter  volume  is  most 
carefully  considered,  and  is  the  result 
of  unwearied  practice  in  the  study  of 
Art  and  Nature.  For  Mr.  Hamerton 
has  studied  Nature  as  a  man  indoctri- 
nated with  the  ideas  of  Ruskin  ;  he  has 
generahzed  about  Art  as  one  who  has, 
emancipated  himself  from  a  master  in 
thought ;  and  he  has  enlarged  his  views 
by  varied  reading  and  familiarity  with 
ancient  and  modern  painting.     In  some 
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respects  Mr.  Hamerton's  books  may  be 
taken  as  the  literary  proof  of  a  school 
which  is  said  to  include  "many  men 
of  rare  gifts  and  uncommon  culture," 
and  which,  protiting  by  the  reform  in- 
troduced by  Millais,  Hunt,  and  Rosset- 
ti,  yet  also  supplements  that  reform 
with  a  more  catholic  taste  and  a  less 
ascetic  manner  than  were  shown  by  the 
immediate  agents  of  the  first  great  rev- 
olution in  English  Art.  It  follows  that 
some  account  of  Mr.  Hamerton's  writ- 
ings is  called  for,  and  will  be  welcomed. 
He  is  at  once  able,  useful,  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  latest  tendencies  of  Art 
criticism. 

Mr.  Hamerton's  first  volume,  entitled 
"A  Painter's  Camp  in  the  Highlands," 
we  regret  to  say,  is  not  a  felicitous  in- 
troduction to  the  valuable  "  Thoughts 
about  Art,"  which  give  the  title  to  the 
second.  It  is  unpleasantly  inlaid  with 
egotism  and  enamelled  with  self-con- 
sciousness. Mr.  Hamerton's  critics 
cannot  withhold  attention  from  so  prom- 
inent a  feature  of  his  book.  The  ob- 
trusiveness  of  his  personality  invites  at- 
tention. He  seems  not  to  have  learned 
the  art  of  existing  fully  in  his  work, 
without  dreaming  to  speak  of  himself. 
True,  any  account  of  a  painter's  camp 
necessarily  solicits  much  consideration 
of  its  occupant ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  should  be  bored  with  trivial  de- 
tails, and  anecdotes  simply  flattering  to 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  painter. 
If  Mr.  Hamerton  proposed  to  write  a 
book  of  gossip,  if  he  were  ambitious 
of  the  honors  of  a  Montaigne,  he  might 
tell  us  how  he  ties  his  shoe-strings  and 
how  he  shapes  his  moustache  ;  but 
since  we  know  that  Mr.  Hamerton  is  a 
cultivated  gendeman  and  serious  stu- 
dent, we  regret  that  he  exposes  himself 
to  the  charge  of  being  an  Ehglish  snob. 
Our  simple  American  Thoreau  was  en- 
dowed with  better  taste  ;  for,  though 
he  wrote  a  very  detailed  account  of  his 
hermit-life  on  the  shore  of  Walden 
Pond,  his  book  is  entirely  free  from  vul- 
garity. Thoreau  knew  how  to  elevate 
the  trivial  and  confer  dignity  on  the 
meanest.  But  Mr.  Hamerton,  hearty, 
healthful,  self-reliant  Englishman  that 


he  is,  contrives  to  let  us  know  that  he 
is  also  a  very  elegant  fellow  even  in 
camp.  The  personality  revealed  in  Mr. 
Hamerton's  "Painter's  Camp"  is  very 
English  ;  and  when  we  have  said  this, 
we  have  said  all.  But  let  no  one  be 
deterred  from  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Hamerton  even  in  his  "  Painter's 
Camp  "  ;  for  he  is  young,  he  is  hearty, 
he  is  interesting,  and  he  is  manly. 

We  know  of  no  books  which  are  the 
result  of  more  faithful  study  and  prac- 
tical consideration  of  the  painter's  func- 
tion, and  which,  at  the  same  time,  are 
so  free  from  technical  jargon.  Mr. 
Hamerton  is  preeminently  a  useful  writ- 
er on  Art ;  he  is  certainly  accurate  and 
comprehensive.  Carefully  going  over 
the  ground  which  he  occupies  with  his 
"  Thoughts  about  Art,"  we  have  been 
surprised  and  delighted  by  the  serious- 
ness and  conscientiousness  of  his  ex- 
positions. He  spares  no  pains  to  make 
his  reader  understand  the  present  con- 
dition of  Art,  and  he  fairly  states  and 
answers  some  of  the  most  puzzling  ques- 
tions that  have  agitated  modern  painters 
and  confused  simple  students.  He  at 
all  times  escapes  cheap  rhetoric  and  that 
facile  enthusiasm  begotten  in  some  by 
the  very  name  of  Art.  He  leaves  all 
that  to  the  dilettanti,  and  addresses  in  a 
simple  business-like  style  men  who  are 
not  less  serious  and  earnest  than  him- 
self. Yet  Mr.  Hamerton  does  not  write 
a  bald  and  meagre  style,  nor  is  he  in- 
sensible to  the  poetic  and  imaginative 
elements  of  his  theme.  He  can  quicken 
a  glow  and  arouse  an  emotion,  when  he 
writes  of  the  mighty  poetry  of  Turner's 
Temeraire,  or  of  the  mysterious,  the 
melancholy  charm  of  a  portrait  opposite 
the  great  Veronese  in  the  Louvre.  Mr. 
Hamerton's  literary  skiU  is  considera- 
ble ;  but  he  does  not  abound  in  ver- 
bal felicj^ties,  nor  has  he  any  affluence 
of  style.  He  is  at  all  times  clear,  he 
is  at  all  times  exact,  and  he  is  often  a 
vigorous  writer.  Common -sense,  pa- 
tience, and  no  ordinary  talent  for  analy- 
sis are  manifest  in  every  chapter  of  his 
"  Thoughts  about  Art."  If  we  were  ask- 
ed where  the  most  inteUigent,  the  most 
trustvvorthy,  the  most  practical,  and  the 
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we  crush  out  their  fragrance  with  our 
heedless  tread  ;  we  drink  in  the  excit- 
ing aroma  that  rises  around  our  bewil- 
dered senses  ;  and  when  we  have  pass- 
ed on,  and  awaken  from  the  inebriation, 
we  find  that  their  thorns  have  pierced 
through  and  through,  and  we  limp  along 
on  our  journey,  which  permits  of  no 
tarrying  nor  rest.  Who  has  not  some 
peg  pricking  in  his  sole  ?  How  many 
times  has  Crispin  rubbed  and  rasped 
over  it,  and  yet  there  it  is,  as  sharp  as 
though  it  were  just  driven  in  !  Confound 
the  cursed  thing  !  Bring  me  another 
pair  ;  and  now  I  will  step  off  manfully 
and  free.  Hang  the  fellow,  what  does 
he  mean  ?  Here  it  is  again,  in  the 
same  place,  and  sharp  as  ever.  Ah, 
Crispin's  hammer  will  never  flatten  it 
out !  Crispin's  hand  never  drove  it 
there.  Satin  and  velvet  you  may  wear, 
and  line  with  softest  down  ;  yet  every 
step  you  tread  will  be  on  that  remorse- 
less point ;  and  the  lacerated  nerves 
must  quiver  to  the  last.  —  You  don't 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.  Tom- 
my ?  —  Pray  God,  my  darling,  that  you 
may  ever  wonder  what  your  father 
meant,  when  you  were  pricked  with  the 
peg  in  your  first  boots  ! 

My  dear  Madam,  did  you  ever  see 
Blondin  disport  himself  on  a  tight-rope  ? 
I  once  saw  him  poised  over  the  Niag- 
ara rapids  ;  and  I  wondered  how  he 
could  stand  there,  with  the  boiling  abyss 
below  him,  as  safe  as  I  stood  on  the 
Suspension-Bridge.  Well,  it  was  chalk, 
Madam.  Before  he  commenced  his 
perilous  journey,  he  chalked  well  his 
pliant  sole.  I  can  assure  you  that  many 
a  fall  may  be  saved  us  in  this  world,  if 
we  look  to  it  that  our  soles  be  well 
chalked.  I  should  not,  of  course,  al- 
lude to  any  sudden  slips  that  you  or  I 
may  have  made  on  our  treacherous  road  ; 
we  have,  of  course,  recovered  our  equi- 
librium, But  some  soles  are  very  apt 
to  give  way.  They  used  to  scratch  them, 
in  my  infancy,  to  insure  uprightness  in 
the  wearer.  But  the  maternal  scissor- 
points  are  not  always  at  hand.  The 
basket  has  long  been  put  religiously  by, 
and  the  busy  fingers  that  once  used  it 
have  ceased  to  be  plied  for  our  comfort 


and  convenience.  Still  we  must  cross 
the  dangerous  way,  and  with  untried 
steps.  What  is  Blondin's  rope  to  the 
narrow,  uncertain  bridge  which  ever 
and  anon  appears  before  us  in  the  road 
of  life  ?  What  are  the  yeasty  waters 
of  that  green  river  to  the  deep  and  dark 
tide  which  awaits  our  fall  from  the  sin- 
gle strand  that  spans  it  ?  The  audience 
of  the  world  is  looking  on  at  our  pas- 
sage, and  few  among  them  care  for  our 
danger  or  are  interested  in  our  success. 
Yet  there  are  some.  Some  hearts  are 
beating  high  ;  some  tearful  eyes  are 
strained  to  watch  our  progress  ;  some 
breaths  come  quickly  as  we  move  on  ; 
and  some  fervent  prayers  are  passion- 
ately offered  up  for  our  safety.  We 
cannot  broaden  the  bridge  ;  it  hangs 
poised .  by  the  hand  of  Destiny  from 
shore  to  shore  ;  alone  and  unsupported 
must  we  cross,  and  the  shades  of  night 
gather  around  before  we  reach  the 
friendly  foothold  beyond.  We  dare  not 
look  back,  we  cannot  turn  back  ;  we 
must  go  on,  and  never  tarry  an  instant. 
Let  us  chalk  our  soles  well,  then,  Mad- 
dam,  and  show  to  others  more  timid, 
more  thoughtless,  that  the  frail  pathway 
may  be  securely  trod.  Nay,  more,  let 
us  hew  out  the  pure,  white,  friendly 
rock  we  know  of,  and  make  surer  the 
unworn,  unfamiliar,  unexperienced  soles 
of  our  brethren  with  it,  that  they  may 
travel  on,  erect  and  fearless.  Let  us 
throw  the  old  shoe  after  them,  that 
good  luck  may  attend  their  way. 

Ah,  we  are  multifariously  shod  for  the 
journey  of  life  !  The  soft  step  on  the 
nursery-floor,  the  joyous  bound  of  the 
youth's  play-ground,  the  proud  step  of 
self-supporting  manhood,  the  careful 
tread  of  timid  age,  —  all  have  their  fit- 
ting support.  Some  glide  with  slippered 
lightness  through  the  boudoirs  of  beau- 
ty ;  while  others  press  the  spurred  boot 
in  furious  battle.  Some  saunter  along 
the  flowery  walks  of  rural  ease ;  while 
others  cHmb,  with  iron  -  shod  foot,  the 
bold,  bare,  icy  precipice.  Some  tread, 
forever,  the  beaten  paths  of  home  ;  while 
others  print  their  feet  upon  the  untrod- 
den wilds  of  distant  lands. 

What  a  journey  my  old  slippers  have 
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taken  me  ;  though  they  have  never  been  above  the  dark,  devious  ways  of  mortal 

off  their  perch  on  the  chair  before  me  !  hfe,  may  sweep  on  angel-wings  through 

Ah,  Madam,  let  us  hope,  that,  when  we  the   sun-lit   ether,  roam  stainless   and 

have  left  them,  with  aU  our  earthly  garb,  free  through  the  eternal  halls  of  light, 

behind,  and  they  lie  in  corners,  never  and  tread  with  unclad  feet  the  purple 

to  be  worn  by  us  again,  we  may  soar  clouds  of  heaven ! 


ODE   RECITED   AT  THE  HARVARD   COMMEMORATION, 

July  21,  1865. 


v'  I. 


WEAK-WINGED  is  song, 
Nor  aims  at  that  clear-ethered  height 
Whither  the  brave  deed  climbs  for  light : 

We  seem  to  do  them  wrong, 
Bringing  our  robin's-leaf  to  deck  their  hearse 
Who  in  warm  life-blood  wrote  their  nobler  verse, 
Our  trivial  song  to  honor  those  who  come 
With  ears  attuned  to  strenuous  trump  and  drum, 
And  shaped  in  squadron-strophes  their  desire. 
Live  battle-odes  whose  lines  were  steel  and  fire : 

Yet  sometimes  feathered  words  are  strong, 
A  gracious  memory  to  buoy  up  and  save 
From  Lethe's  dreamless  ooze,  the  common  grave 

Of  the  unventurous  throng. 


To-day  our  Reverend  Mother  welcomes  back 
Her  wisest  Scholars,  those  who  understood 
The  deeper  teaching  of  her  mystic  tome. 

And  offered  their  fresh  lives  to  make  it  good: 

No  lore  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
No  science  peddhng  with  the  names  of  things, 
Or  reading  stars  to  find  inglorious  fates. 

Can  lift  our  life  with  wings 
Far  from  Death's  idle  gulf  that  for  the  many  waits, 

And  lengthen  out  our  dates 
With  that  clear  fame  whose  memory  sings 
In  manly  hearts  to  come,  and  nerves  them  and  dilates 
Nor  such  thy  teaching.  Mother  of  us  all ! 

Not  such  the  trumpet-call 

Of  thy  diviner  mood, 

That  could  thy  sons  entice 
From  happy  homes  and  toils,  the  fruitful  nest 
Of  those  half-virtues  which  the  world  calls  best, 
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Into  War's  tumult  rude  ; 
But  rather  far  that  stern  device 
The  sponsors  chose  that  round  thy  cradle  stood 
In  the  dim,  unventured  wood, 
The  Veritas  that  lurks  beneath 
The  letter's  unprolific  sheath, 
Life  of  whate'er  makes  life  worth  living, 
Seed-grain  of  high  emprise,  immortal  food, 

One  heavenly  thing  whereof  earth  hath  the  giving . 


Many  loved  Truth,  and  lavished  life's  best  oil 

Amid  the  dust  of  books  to  find  her. 
Content  at  last,  for  guerdon  of  their  toil, 

With  the  cast  mantle  she  hath  left  behind  her. 
Many  in  sad  faith  sought  for  her, 
Many  with  crossed  hands  sighed  for  her ; 
But  these,  our  brothers,  fought  for  her. 
At  life's  dear  peril  wrought  for  her, 
So  loved  her  that  they  died  for  her. 
Tasting  the  raptured  fleetness 
Of  her  divine  completeness  : 
Their  higher  instinct  knew 
Those  love  her  best  who  to  themselves  are  true. 
And  what  they  dare  to  dream  of  dare  to  do ; 
They  followed  her  and  found  her 
Where  all  may  hope  to  find, 
Not  in  the  ashes  of  the  burnt-out  mind. 
But  beautiful,  with  danger's  sweetness  round  her ; 
Where  faith  made  whole  with  deed 
Breathes  its  awakening  breath 
Into  the  lifeless  creed. 
They  saw  her  plumed  and  mailed, 
With  sweet,  stern  face  unveiled. 
And  all-repaying  eyes,  look  proud  on  them  in  death. 


Our  slender  life  runs  rippling  by,  and  glides 
Into  the  silent  hollow  of  the  past ; 

What  is  there  that  abides 
To  make  the  next  age  better  for  the  last  ? 

Is  earth  too  poor  to  give  us 
Something  to  live  for  here  that  shall  outlive  us,  — 

Some  more  substantial  boon 
Than  such  as  flows  and  ebbs  with  Fortune's  fickle  moon  ? 

The  little  that  we  see 

From  doubt  is  never  free ; 

The  little  that  we  do 

Is  but  half-nobly  true  ; 

With  our  laborious  hivina: 
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What  men  call  treasure,  and  the  gods  call  dross, 
Life  seems  a  jest  of  Fate's  contriving, 
Only  secure  in  every  one's  conniving, 
A  long  account  of  nothings  paid  with  loss, 
Where  we  poor  puppets,  jerked  by  unseen  wires, 

After  our  little  hour  of  strut  and  rave, 
With  all  our  pasteboard  passions  and  desires, 
Loves,  hates,  ambitions,  and  immortal  fires. 
Are  tossed  pell-mell  together  in  the  grave. 

Ah,  there  is  something  here 
Unfathomed  by  the  cynic's  sneer, 
Something  that  gives  our  feeble  light 
A  high  immunity  from  Night, 
Something  that  leaps  life's  narrow  bars 
To  claim  its  birthright  with  the  hosts  of  heaven; 

A  seed  of  sunshine  that  doth  leaven 
Our  earthly  dulness  with  the  beams  of  stars. 

And  glorify  our  .clay 
With  light  from  fountains  elder  than  the  Day; 
A  conscience  more  divine  than  we. 
A  gladness  fed  with  secret  tears, 
A  vexing,  forward-reaching  sense 
Of  some  more  noble  permanence ; 
A  light  across  the  sea, 
Which  haunts  the  soul  and  will  not  let  it  be, 
Still  glimmering  from  the  heights  of  undegenerate  years. 


V, 

Whither  leads  the  path 
To  ampler  fates  that  leads  ? 
Not  down  through  flowery  meads, 
To  reap  an  aftermath 
Of  youth's  vainglorious  weeds. 
But  up  the  steep,  amid  the  wrath 
And  shock  of  deadly-hostile  creeds. 
Where  the  world's  best  hope  and  stay 
By  battle's  flashes  gropes  a  desperate  way, 
And  every  turf  the  fierce  foot  clings  to  bleeds. 
Peace  hath  her  not  ignoble  wreath, 
Ere  yet  the  sharp,  decisive  word 
Lights  the  black  hps  of  cannon,  and  the  sword 

Dreams  in  its  easeful  sheath  : 
But  some  day  the  live  coal  behind  the  thought, 
Whether  from  Baal's  stone  obscene, 
Or  from  the  shrine  serene 
Of  God's  pure  altar  brought, 
Bursts  up  in  flame  ;    the  war  of  tongue  and  pen 
Learns  with  what  deadly  purpose  it  Avas  fraught, 
And,  helpless  in  the  fiery  passion  caught. 
Shakes  all  the  pillared  state  with  shock  of  men : 
Some  day  the  soft  Ideal  that  we  wooed 
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Confronts  us  fiercely,  foe-beset,  pursued, 
And  cries  reproachful,  "Was  it,  then,  my  praise, 
And  not  myself  was  loved  ?     Proi'e  now  thy  truth ; 
I  claim  of  thee  the  promise  of  thy  youth ; 
Give  me  thy  life,  or  cower  in  empty  phrase, 
The  victim  of  thy  genius,  not- its  mate  !" 
Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways. 
And  loyalty  to  Truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field, 

So  generous  is  Fate ; 

But  then  to  stand  beside  her, 

When  craven  churls  deride  her, 
To  front  a  lie  in  arms  and  not  to  yield, — 

This  shows,  methinks,  God's  plan 

And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man, 

Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds, 

Who  stands  self-poised  on  manhood's  solid  earth, 

Not  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his  birth, 
Fed  from  within  with  all  the  strength  he  needs. 


Such  was  he,  our  Mart}!:- Chief, 

Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led. 
With  ashes  on  her  head, 
Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief: 
Forgive  me,  if  from  present  things  I  turn 
To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  burn, 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honored  urn. 
Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 
Repeating  us  by  rote  : 
For  him  her  Old-World  mould  aside  she  threw, 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed, 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be, 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 
But  by  his  clear-gi'ained  human  worth. 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity ! 

They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust; 
They  could  not  choose  but  ti'ust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill, 

And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and  thrust 

Nothing  of  Europe  here, 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  mornward  still, 
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Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface ; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race, 
And  one  of  Plutarch  s  men  talked  with  us  face  to  face. 

I  praise  him  not ;   it  were  too  late ; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait. 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he  : 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time, 
And  can  his  fame  abide, 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums, 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 
But  at  last  silence  comes  ; 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower. 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man. 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame. 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 


Long  as  man's  hope  insatiate  can  discern 
Or  only  guess  some  more  inspiring  goal 
Outside  of  Self,  enduring  as  the  pole. 

Along  whose  course  the  flying  axles  burn 

Of  spirits  bravely  pitched^  earth's  manlier  brood ; 
Long  as  below  we  cannot  find 

The  meed  that  stills  the  inexorable  mind ; 

So  long  this  faith  to  some  ideal  Good, 
Under  whatever  mortal  names  it  masks, 
Freedom,  Law,  Country,  this  ethereal  mood 

That  thanks  the  Fates  for  their  severer  tasks, 
Feeling  its  challenged  pulses  leap. 
While  others  skulk  in  subterfuges  cheap. 

And,  set  in  Danger's  van,  has  all  the  boon  it  asks, 
Shall  win  man's  praise  and  woman's  love. 
Shall  be  a  wisdom  that  we  set  above 

All  other  skills  and  gifts  to  culture  dear, 

A  virtue  round  whose  forehead  we  enwreathe 
Laurels  that  with  a  living  passion  breathe 

When  other  crowns  are  cold  and  soon  grow  sere. 
What  brings  us  thronging  these  high  rites  to  pay, 

And  seal  these  hours  the  noblest  of  our  year. 
Save  that  our  brothers  found  this  better  way? 


We  sit  here  in  the  Promised  Land 

That  flows  with  Freedom's  honey  and  milk; 
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But  't  was  they  won  it,  sword  in  hand, 
Making  the  nettle  danger  soft  for  us  as  silk. 
We  welcome  back  our  bravest  and  our  best ;  — 
Ah,  me  !  not  all !  some  come  not  with  the  rest, 
Who  went  forth  brave  and  bright  as  any  here  ! 
I  strive  to  mix  some  gladness  with  my  strain, 

But  the  sad  strings  complain, 

And  will  not  please  the  ear  ; 
I  sweep  them  for  a  paean,  but  they  wane 

Again  and  yet  again 
Into  a  dirge,  and  die  away  in  pain. 
In  these  brave  ranks  I  only  see  the  gaps, 
Thinking  of  dear  ones  whom  the  dumb  turf  wraps, 
Dark  to  the  triumph  which  they  died  to  gain  : 
Fitlier  may  others  greet  the  hving, 
For  me  the  past  is  unforgiving ; 
I  with  uncovered  bead 
Salute  the  sacred  dead, 
Who  went,  and  who  return  not.  —  Say  not  so  ! 
'T  is  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  repay, 
But  the  high  faith  that  failed  not  by  the  way  ; 
Virtue  treads  paths  that  end  not  in  the  grave  ; 
No  ban  of  endless  night  exiles  the  brave ; 

And  to  the  saner  mind 
We  rather  seem  the  dead  that  stayed  behind. 
Blow,  trumpets,  all  your  exultations  blow  ! 
For  never  shall  their  aureoled  presence  lack : 
I  see  them  muster  in  a  gleaming  row. 
With  ever-youthful  brows  that  nobler  show ; 
We  find  in  our  dull  road  their  shining  track; 

In  every  nobler  mood 
We  feel  the  orient  of  their  spirit  glow. 
Part  of  our  life's  unalterable  good. 
Of  all  our  saintlier  aspiration  ; 

They  come  transfigured  back. 
Secure  from  change  in  their  high-hearted  ways. 
Beautiful  evermore,  and  with  the  rays 
Of  morn  on  their  white  Shields  of  Expectation  ! 

IX. 

Who  now  shall  sneer  ? 
Who  dare  again  to  say  we  trace 
Our  fines  to  a  plebeian  race  ? 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier  ! 
Dreams  are  those  names  erewhile  in  battle  loud  ; 
Forceless  as  is  the  shadow  of  a  cloud. 

They  live  but  in  the  ear  : 
That  is  best  blood  that  hath  most  iron  in  't 
To  edge  resolve  with,  pouring  without  stint 
For  what  makes  manhood  dear. 
Tell  us  not  of  Plantagenets, 
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Hapsburgs,  and  Guelfs,  whose  thin  bloods  crawl 
Down  from  some  victor  in  a  border-brawl ! 

How  poor  their  outworn  coronets, 
Matched  with  one  leaf  of  that  plain  civic  wreath 
Our  brave  for  honor's  blazon  shall  bequeath, 

Through  whose  desert  a  rescued  Nation  sets 
Her  heel  on  treason,  and  the  trumpet  hears 
Shout  victory,  tingling  Europe's  sullen  ears 

With  vain  resentments  and  more  vain  regrets ! 


Not  in  anger,  not  in  pride, 

Pure  from  passion's  mixture  rude 

Ever  to  base  earth  allied. 

But  with  far-heard  gratitude. 

Still  with  heart  and  voice  renewed, 
To  heroes  living  and  dear  martyrs  dead. 
The  strain  should  close  that  consecrates  our  brave. 
Lift  the  heart  and  hft  the  head ! 

Lofty  be  its  mood  and  grave, 

Not  without  a  martial  ring, 

Not  without  a  prouder  tread 

And  a  peal  of  exultation : 

Little  right  has  he  to  sing 

Through  whose  heart  in  such  an  hour 

Beats  no  march  of  conscious  power, 

Sweeps  no  tumult  of  elation  ! 

'T  is  no  Man  we  celebrate, 

By  his  country's  victories  great, 
A  hero  half,  and  half  the  whim  of  Fate, 

But  the  pith  and  marrow  of  a  Nation 

Drawing  force  from  all  her  men, 

Highest,  humblest,  weakest,  all, — 

Pulsing  it  again  through  them. 
Till  the  basest  can  no  longer  cower. 
Feeling  his  soul  spring  up  divinely  tall. 
Touched  but  in  passing  by  her  mantle-hem. 
Come  back,  then,  noble  pride,  for  't  is  her  dower ! 

How  could  poet  ever  tower, 

If  his  passions,  hopes,  and  fears, 

If  his  triumphs  and  his  tears. 

Kept  not  measure  with  his  people  ? 
Boom,  cannon,  boom  to  all  the  winds  and  waves  ! 
Clash  out,  glad  bells,  from  every  rocking  steeple  ! 
Banners,  advance  with  triumph,  bend  your  staves  ! 
And  from  every  mountain-peak 
Let  beacon-fire  to  answering  beacon  speak, 
Katahdin  tell  Monadnock,  Whiteface  he, 
And  so  leap  on  in  light  from  sea  to  sea. 

Till  the  glad  news  be  sent 

Across  a  kindling  continent, 
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Making  earth  feel  more  firm  and  air  breathe  braver:  — 
"  Be  proud !  for  she  is  saved,  and  all  have  helped  to  save  her  ! 
She  that  lifts  up  the  manhood  of  the  poor, 
She  of  the  open  soul  and  open  door. 
With  room  about  her  hearth  for  all  mankind  ! 
The  helm  from  her  bold  front  she  doth  unbind, 
Sends  all  her  handmaid  armies  back  to  spin. 
And  bids  her  navies  hold  their  thunders  in : 
No  challenge  sends  she  to  the  elder  world, 
That  looked  askance  and  hated ;  a  light  scorn 
Plays  on  her  mouth,  as  round  her  mighty  knees 
She  calls  her  children  back,  and  waits  the  morn 
Of  nobler  day,  enthroned  between  her  subject  seas." 


XI. 

Bow  down,  dear  Land,  for  thou  hast  found  release ! 
Thy  God,  in  these  distempered  days, 
Hath  taught  thee  the  sure  wisdom  of  His  ways. 
And  through  thine  enemies  hath  wrought  thy  peace ! 

Bow  down  in  prayer  and  praise  ! 
O  Beautiful  !  my  Country  !  ours  once  more  ! 
Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled  hair 
O'er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore, 
And  letting  thy  set  lips. 
Freed  from  wrath's  pale  eclipse. 
The  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  lay  bare. 
What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 
Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  know  it. 
Among  the  Nations  bright  beyond  compare  ? 
What  were  our  lives  without  thee  ? 
What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee  ? 
We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee ; 
We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee. 
But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare ! 


OUR  FUTURE  MILITIA  SYSTEM.^ 

URING  the  first  few  days  of  the  does  "not  remember  the  sudden  sense 

war,   in    that    strange    epoch   of  of  rehef  which  diffused  itself  over  any 

thrill  and  shudder,  —  when  there  was  given   community,   on    the    announce- 

mounting  in  hot  haste,  and  warlike  cit-  ment  that  Brigadier-General  Blank,  of 

izens    looked  to    their   revolvers,   and  the  Blank  Division  of  State  Mihtia,  had 

peaceful  citizens  looked  up  eligible  dis-  arrived   in   town  ?      Here  was  one   at 

eases  for  the  family  physician,  ere  ex-  last  who  could  speak  with   some   au- 

amining    surgeons   3'et  were,  —  in   the  thority.      This   man    had    slept    three 

midst  of  that  general  sense  of  untried  nights  upon  "the  tented  field,"  on  occa- 

powers   and  uncertain    destinies,    who  sion  of  a  muster.     He  had  once  formed 
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a  battalion  in  line,  or  at  least  been  pres- 
ent at  that  mj-stic  process.  He  had 
been  heard  to  quote  from  the  tirst  vol- 
ume of  Scott,  and  had  been  known  to 
nod  signitacantly,  on  an  allusion  to  Har- 
dee. Here  was  a  man  for  opinions. 
Now  we  should  know  what  the  Rebels 
meant  to  do,  and  precisely  ho^v  many 
were  killed  by  the  firing  from  Fort  Sum- 
ter. We  should  ascertain  the  meas- 
ures already  taken  for  defence,  and  the 
actual  number  of  military  overcoats  in 
possession  of  the  State  authorities. 

Of  course  the  local  authorities  wait- 
ed upon  him  without  delay.  They  found 
him  at  the  head-quarters  of  Rifle  Com- 
pany X.  An  imperfectly  developed  rifle- 
man, with  coat  unbuttoned  and  gun  held 
anxiously,  stood  sentinel  in  the  entry,  — 
taking  no  notice  of  any  one,  and  look- 
ing as  if  he  would  be  profoundly  grate- 
ful if  no  one  would  take  notice  of  him. 
Presently  the  great  man  appeared.  He 
wore  around  his  martial  breast  a  blue 
cloth  cape,  w-ith  a  festive  lining  of  white 
silk.  His  usually  good-natured  counte- 
nance was  attuned  to  an  aspect  of  pro- 
founder  thought.  Near  him  stood  his 
only  luggage,  a  large  epaulet  -  box,  of 
shape  inexphcable  to  the  unwarlike.  Be- 
hind him  appeared  the  members  of  his 
staff,  wearing  white  cotton  gloves,  and 
maintaining  attitudes  of  unwonted  stiff- 
ness, as  if,  though  conscious  of  not  car- 
rying a  great  many  guns,  they  would  at 
least  contribute  to  their  country's  cause 
the  needful  quota  of  ramrods.  The 
whole  scene  was  enough  to  awe  the 
stoutest  heart,  and  the  humbler  and 
shorter  among  the  selectmen  or  alder- 
men were  observed  to  whisper  inaudi- 
bly  to  each  other,  in  the  background, 
and  to  cough  behind  their  hands  sol- 
emnly, as  at  funerals. 

At  that  day  no  one  had  yet  dared  to 
suggest  that  Brigadier-General  Blank 
should  accept  any  military  rank  lower 
than  that  to  which  his  previous  ser- 
vices had  entitled  him.  Anything 
higher  than  that  —  a  Major- General- 
ship, for  instance  —  he  would  prefer  to 
waive  for  the  present,  in  order  not  to 
excite  foolish  jealousy  among  the  West- 
Point  men.     But  it  was  an  act  of  unex- 


pected condescension,  when  he  finally 
consented  to  take  command  of  a  regi- 
ment ;  and  it  was  doubtless  this  lowh- 
ness  of  spirit  w'hich  created  some  slight 
embarrassments  in  his  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  even  that  command.  A  man 
of  larger  attainments  should  not  be  re- 
manded to  duties  so  smalk  He  it  was, 
therefore,  who,  while  drilling  his  battal- 
ion, and  having  given  the  preliminary 
order,  "  Right  about,"  omitted  the  final 
order,  "  March,"  until  most  of  the  men 
were  perched.  Zouave  -  like,  upon  the 
high  board -fence  which  bounded  the 
camp.  He  it  was  who,  in  his  school 
of  instruction,  being  questioned  by  the 
juniors  as  to  the  proper  "position  of 
the  soldier  without  arms,"  responded 
sternly,  that  a  true  soldier  should  al- 
ways have  his  arms  with  him ;  and  on 
being  further  asked  in  regard  to  the 
best  way  to  "  dress  "  a  line  of  soldiers, 
answ'ered  with  dignity,  that  others  might 
prefer  fancy  colors,  but  give  him  the 
good  old  army-blue. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  of  the  opinion,  that  no 
man  could  be  really  useful  to  his  coun- 
try in  a  position  below  his  powers.  It 
w^as  doubtless  a  similar  conviction,  com- 
bined with  a  sudden  illness,  so  severe 
that  he  could  not  even  admit  his  sur- 
geon, which  led  our  hero  to  send  in  a 
reluctant  resignation,  just  before  his 
regiment  reached  the  seat  of  hostilities. 
He  enlisted  for  the  war,  but  he  has  nev- 
er yet  got  to  it.  He  has  since,  how- 
ever, served  his  country  as  sutler  of  a 
camp  of  instruction, — where  there  is 
said  to  be  no  question  as  to  his  profits, 
though  there  may  be  as  to  his  prices. 

Remote  as  the  "  Old  French  War " 
seems  now  that  epoch  of  conceited  ig- 
norance. The  brilliant  career  of  many 
mihtia-trained  officers  has  more  than 
atoned  for  the  decline  and  fall  of  Blank  ; 
while  the  utter  defencelessness  of  any 
community,  under  such  military  leader- 
ship, is  a  lesson  thoroughly  learned  by 
the  present  generation..  Yet  that  edu- 
cational process  has  been  too  costly  to 
be  repeated.  We  must  use  it  while  it  is 
fresh,  or  pay  a  yet  higher  price  for  its 
repetition.  Every  State  in  this  Union, 
which  does  not  adopt   some   effective 
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militda-system  within  the  next  two  years, 
will  probably  slide  back  into  the  old 
indifference,  to  last  until  another  war 
brings  its  terrible  arousing. 

For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  very 
eflfect  of  a  recent  war  is  to  make  any  such 
system  appear  for  the  time  superfluous. 
A  hundred  returned  veterans  in  every 
village,  with  an  arsenal  full  of  rifles  in 
every  State,  might  seem  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  all  further  preparation 
for  many  years  to  come.  Why  give  the 
time  and  money  to  create  an  ineifective 
military  force,  when  these  heroes  can 
at  any  time,  within  tsvo  days,  improvise 
a  good  one  ?  No  doubt,  after  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  the  same  thing  was* 
said.  Ye]t  even  the  Revolutionar}-  vet- 
erans were  not  immortal,  —  though  no 
doubt  there  were  moments  when  they 
seemed  so,  to  the  Pension  Agent ;  and 
ours  will  find  their  lease  of  life  to  be  but 
little  longer.  What  is  to  occur  then .'' 
Twent}'-five  years  hence,  our  whole 
present  army  will  be  beyond  the  age 
of  active  military  service,  and  will  have 
left  to  their  children  only  their  exam- 
ple, unless  we  establish,  by  their  aid, 
some  system  of  warlike  training  that 
shall  be  available  for  the  future.  It  is 
one  thing  to  have  a  militan,-  generation, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  have  a  mili- 
tary people.  Accidental  experience  has 
given  us  the  one,  but  only  permanent 
methods  can  guarantv  the  other. 

In  another  wav,  also,  the  war  wiU 
prove  a  drawback  upon  forming  an  ef- 
fective militia  system.  We  shall  have, 
for  some  years  to  come,  no  class  dispos- 
ed to  take  a  very  heart}'  part  in  it  For 
a  returned  soldier  to  find  pleasure  in 
drilling  is  as  if  a  wood-sawyer,  at  the 
close  of  his  week's  work,  should  bring 
his  tools  into  his  sitting-room,  and  saw 
for  fun.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
have  not  ser\-ed  in  the  army  will  feel 
some  natural  sensitiveness  about  play- 
ing soldier  in  presence  of  veterans,  and 
being  satirized,  perhaps,  as  a  mere  home- 
guard.  Thus  experience  and  inexpe- 
rience will  equally  tend  to  deplete  the 
classes  available  for  this  form  of  serx-ice. 

These  obstacles  will  be  increased  by 
the  fact,  that  such  duties,  under  anv  con- 


ceivable arrangement,  must  involve  a 
sacrifice  both  in  time  and  money.  Re- 
duce the  period  of  annual  ser\ace  to  its 
minimum,  and  it  may  stiU  occur  at  such 
a  time  as  to  cost  an  employer  his  con- 
tract, or  an  employe  his  place.  Our 
young  men  are  to  meet  the  problem  of 
increased  taxes,  crowded  occupations, 
and  great  competition.  Who  shall  make 
the  needful  sacrifice .''  The  returned 
soldiers  ?  But  they  have  given  precious 
years  of  time  already.  The  inexpe- 
rienced ?  But  they  will  naturally  rea- 
son, that  the)'  have  already  borne  the 
immediate  financial  burden  of  the  war, 
and  that  the  drilling  should  be  done  by 
those  to  whom  it  will  cost  no  addition- 
al time  to  learn  it.  Thus  all  will  re- 
gard their  days  as  being  too  valuable 
to  be  used  in  preparing  for  a  contin- 
gency which  may  never  arise  :  one  half 
standing  aloof  because  they  have  been 
soldiers,  and  the  other  half  because  they 
have  not. 

A  difficult  problem  seems,  then,  to  lie 
before  us  :  To  find  a  class  available  for 
purposes  of  military  training,  —  a  class 
which  shall  claim  exemption  on  grounds 
neither  of  experience  nor  of  inexperi- 
ence,—  which  shall  be  discouraged  nei- 
ther b}'  the  ennui  of  knowing  too  much, 
nor  by  the  awkwardness  of  knowing  too 
little, —  and  which,  \A-ithal,  can  spare  the 
time,  without  financial  detriment  to  the 
communit}-.  Fortunately,  the  solution 
of  the  problem  suggests  itseh",  in  part 
at  least,  almost  as  soon  as  the  problem 
itself  is  stated.     Train  the  schoolbovs. 

Ever)'  person  who  has  taken  any  in- 
terest in  atliletic  exercises  knows  the 
enormous  advantage  in  their  acquisi- 
tion which  the  mere  fact  of  youth  con- 
fers. In  g}-mnastics,  swimming,  skat- 
ing, base-ball,  cricket,  it  is  the  same 
tiling.  As  a  mere  matter  of  economv, 
one  half  the  time  at  least  is  saved  in 
teaching  children  as  compared  with  fuU- 
gi'own  men.  But  more  than  this,  it  is 
for  them  not  only  no  loss  in  time,  but, 
if  it  can  be  taken  out  of  their  regular 
school-hours,  it  is  a  positive  advantage. 
There  is  probably  but  one  conceivable 
position  in  which  all  the  physiologists 
agree,  and  that  is,  tliat  the  average  time 
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now  giv^en  to  study  in  our  schools  is 
at  least  one  hour  too  long.  Take  this 
hour  and  devote  it  to  military  drill,  and 
you  benefit  the  whole  rising  generation 
doubly,  —  by  what  you  take  away,  and 
by  what  you  give. 

We  fortunately  have  the  experience 
of  Switzerland  and  England,  to  which 
we  may  appeal,  in  respect  to  this  meth- 
od of  military  instruction.  Charles  L. 
Flint,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Agriculture,  in  his  re- 
port of  an  official  visit  to  Europe  in 
1862,  gives  the  following  brief  summa- 
ry of  the  Swiss  method. 

"  The  amount  and  thoroughness  of 
military  instruction  in  the  schools  va- 
ry somewhat  in  the  different  cantons, 
though  in  all  the  cantonal  schools  mil- 
itary instruction  is  given.  In  Berne, 
for  example,  the  cantonal  schools  rank 
somewhat  like  the  grammar  and  higher- 
grade  public  schools  in  Boston  or  the 
large  towns  generally  in  Massachusetts. 
They  are  open  to  all  boys  upon  exam- 
ination. All  the  boys  in  these  schools 
are  organized  with  military  corps,  and 
officered  from  their  own  class,  but  pro- 
vided by  Government  with  special  mil- 
itary instructors,  and  furnished  with 
small  muskets,  rifles,  or  carbines,  suita- 
ble to  the  strength  and  age  of  the  boys  ; 
or,  if  organized  into  artillery  corps,  they 
are  supplied  with  small  side-arms  and 
field-pieces,  which  they  can  wield  with- 
out difficulty. 

"  For  these  arms  arsenals  are  provid- 
ed by  the  Government,  and  custodians 
are  appointed  to  keep  them  safely  and 
in  good  condition  when  not  in  actual 
use.  The  military  instructors  are  offi- 
cers of  the  federal  mihtary  organization, 
educated  men,  who  have  seen  service, 
and  who  are  au  fait  in  the  theory  and 
art  of  war.  The  time  devoted  to  mili- 
tary studies  and  training  in  the  manual 
exercises  varies  with  the  season  and  in 
the  various  cantons.  During  the  sum- 
mer about  three  half-days  in  the  week 
is  the  average  time.  There  is  also  an 
occasional  general  muster,  when  all  turn 
out  together  and  occupy  a  spacious  pa- 
rade-ground. Then  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  parents  and  friends,  as  well  as 


the  cantonal  authorities,  turn  out  for  a 
holiday,  to  witness  the  nascent  valor 
and  heroism  of  the  repubhc. 

"It  should  be  added,  that  all  these 
cantonal  cadets  wear  a  simple  and  mod- 
est stripe  for  a  uniform,  and  one  or  two 
bright  buttons,  which  cost  almost  noth- 
ing, but  give  the  wearers  a  soldierly 
pride  and  love  for  this  branch  of  their 
studies." 

In  England  the  experiment  of  milita- 
ry drill  has  thus  far  been  limited  to  a 
few  schools,  but  the  result  in  those  has 
been  ofiicially  described  as  being  admi- 
rable. The  well-known  sanitary  reform- 
er, Edwin  Chadwick,  in  his  "  Report  on 
Military  Drill,"  addressed  to  the  Royal 
Educational  Commission,  states  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  as  proved. 

"  1st.  That  the  military  and  naval 
drill  is  more  effectively  and  permanent- 
ly taught  in  the  infantile  and  juvenile 
stages  than  in  the  adolescent  or  adult 
stages. 

"  2d.  That  at  school  it  may  be  taught 
most  economically,  as  not  interfering 
with  productive  labor,  and  that  thirty 
or  forty  boys  may  be  taught  the  naval 
and  military  drill,  at  one  penny  farthing 
per  week  per  head,  as  cheaply  as  one 
man,  and  the  whole  juvenile  population 
may  be  drilled  completely,  in  the  juve- 
nile stage,  as  economically  as  the  small 
part  of  it  now  taught  imperfectly  on  re- 
cruiting or  in  the  adult  stage  ;  and  that, 
for  teaching  the  drill,  the  services  of  re- 
tired drill-sergeants  and  naval  as  well 
as  military  officers  and  pensioners  may 
be  had  economically  in  every  part  of 
the  country." 

It  seems  that  in  these  Enghsh  schools 
the  military  training  is  not  confined  to 
the  boys.  "The  girls  go  through  the 
same  exercises,  with  the  exception  that 
they  do  not  use  the  musket,  but  supply 
its  place  with  a  cane."  As  to  the  age 
required,  the  "  infantile  and  juvenile 
stages  "  appear  to  be  dated  back  toler- 
ably near  the  cradle.  Mr.  William  Ba- 
ker, drill-master  at  St.  Olave's  Grammar 
School,  testifies  as  follows:  —  "From 
his  own  experience  in  drilling  children, 
he  would  say  that  they  might  be  taught 
to  work  and  practise  motions  at  from 
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five  to  six  years  of  age  ;  that  they  may 
be  taught  the  sword  drill  at  eight  years 
of  age  ;  that  they  may  be  taught  the 
rifle  drill  at  about  ten  years  of  age.  He 
finds  that  they  can  handle  a  light  rifle 
very  well  at  that  age.  He  expects  that 
a  prize,  given  for  the  best  rifle  drill,  will 
be  gained  by  a  boy  of  that  age  against 
older  boys.  If  there  were  a  proper  place, 
with  space,  he  could  practise  them  in 
firing  at  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  years 
of  age." 

The  most  favorable  results  are  stated 
to  follow,  in  regard  to  school  discipline, 
among  these  English  boys.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  Superintendent  of  the  Sur- 
rey District  School. 

"  '  You  have  had  experience  of  the 
effect  of  the  military  drill  on  the  mental 
and  bodily  training  of  young  children  in 
this  estabhshment  ? ' 

"  '  Yes  ;  but  the  effect  of  the  military 
drill  was  most  shown  by  the  efl'ect  of  its 
discontinuance.' 

"  '  In  what  way  was  it  shown  ? ' 

"'In  1857,  the  drill-master  was  dis- 
missed by  the  guardians,  with  a  view 
of  reducing  the  expenditure.  The  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  discontinuance  of 
the  drill  was  to  make  the  school  quite 
another  place.  I  am  sure  that  within 
six  months  we  lost  about  two  hundred 
pounds,  in  the  extra  wear  and  tear  of 
clothing,  torn  and  damaged  in  mischiev- 
ous acts  and  wild  plays,  in  the  break- 
age of  utensils  from  mischief,  and  dam- 
age done  to  the  different  buildings,  the 
breakage  of  windows,  the  pulling  up 
of  gratings,  and  the  spoiling  of  walls. 
A  spirit  of  insubordination  prevailed 
amongst  the  boys  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  of  the  cessation  of  the  drill. 
In  the  workshop  they  were  insubordi- 
nate, and  I  was  constantly  called  upon 
by  the  industrial  teachers,  the  master 
shoemaker,  and  the  master  tailor,  to  co- 
erce boys  who  were  quite  impudent,  and 
who  would  not  obey  readily.  The  moral 
tone  of  the  school  seemed  to  have  fled 
from  the  boys,  and  their  whole  behavior 
was  altered,  as  displayed  in  the  dormi- 
tories as  well  as  in  the  yards.' 

"  '  During;  this  time  were  the  religious 


services  and  exercises  and  the  internal 
discipline  of  the  school  maintained  as 
before  ? ' 

"  '  They  were  maintained  as  before  ; 
the  business  of  the  school  was  kept  up 
as  before,  but  the  order  was  by  no 
means  as  good.  I  was  not  only  called 
in  to  correct  the  boys  iji  the  workshop, 
but  in  the  school ;  and  I  was  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  reverting  to 
corporal  punishment,  and  of  dismissing 
one  incorrigible  boy  entirely.  The  chap- 
lain joined  with  me  and  the  schoolmas- 
ters in  urging  the  restoration  of  the 
drill.' 

"  '  The  drill  having  been  restored,  has 
order  been  restored  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,  excellent  order.' 

"  The  present  chaplain  of  the  school, 
the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Vignoles,  who  was 
present,  expressed  his  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  description  given  of  the 
disorganization  produced  by  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  mihtary  drill,  which  was 
illustrated  by  entries  in  his  own  re- 
ports." 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that,  by 
introducing  such  a  system  of  drill  into 
our  schools,  we  can  obtain  for  the  whole 
boy  population  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant advantages  of  the  West-Point 
training,  —  the  early  habit  of  obedience 
and  of  command,  together  with  the  al- 
phabet of  military  science.*  The  exper- 
iment has  frequently  been  tried  in  pri- 

*  "  Much  has  been  said  of  the  advantages  of  a  West 
Point  education.  If  it  is  supposed  to  include  any 
extensive  reading  of  military  works,  the  mistake  is 
great.  Four  years,  commencing  commonly  at  six- 
teen, a  large  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  mathemat- 
ics and  their  kindred  sciences,  gives  little  time  for 
such  reading.  The  possession  of  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  elementary  mathematics  is  common  also  to 
many  civilians.  The  two  real  advantages  are  :  first, 
habits  acquired  in  early  life,  which  give  an  apprecia- 
tion of  discipline  as  to  its  essentials,  the  importance 
of  its  minutia;,  a  faith  in  its  effects,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  word  must  ;  second,  the  study  of  those 
parts  of  the  science  of  arms  which  constitute  its  A  B 
C  at  a  like  early  period.  This  study  resembles  the 
A  B  C  of  the  primer.  A  revolting  drudgery  to  many 
minds,  it  is  best  gone  through  with  before  life  is  fair- 
ly entered  upon.  When  begun  later,  it  will  likely  be 
more  or  less  shirked,  and  the  want  of  a  thorough  basis 
will  give  a  superficial  character  to  after-practice. 
Were  the  cadets  to  enter  at  twenty-five,  their  mili- 
tary education  would  lose  one  half  its  value."  —  Es- 
say on  "  The  Discipline  and  Care  of  Troops"  from 
"Army  and  Naz'y  Journal"  Oct.  22,  1S64. 
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vate  schools,  always  with  certain  favor- 
able results.  It  has  had,  however,  this 
drawback,  —  that,  as  the  drill  has  been 
thus  far  a  special  trait  of  certain  partic- 
ular seminaries,  and  hence  a  marketable 
quality,  there  has  been  rather  a  temp- 
tation to  neglect  other  things  for  its 
sake,  —  an  evil  which  will  vanish  when 
the  practice  becomes  general.  In  pub- 
lic schools,  no  satisfactory  experiment 
seems  to  have  been  made  public,  except 
in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  —  always 
one  of  the  foremost  towns  in  the  State 
as  to  all  educational  improvements.  It 
appears  that  the  local  School  Commit- 
tee, in  1863,  decided  upon  offering  to 
all  boys  above  ten  years  of  age  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  military  drill.  There 
was  already  a  drill-master  in  the  employ 
of  the  town,  and  a  hall  appropriated  for 
the  purpose.  The  greater  part  of  the 
school-boys  reported  themselves  for  in- 
struction. Three  classes  were  formed, 
consisting  respectively  of  large  boys  who 
knew  something  of  drill,  of  large  boys 
who  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  of  small 
boys  who  were  presumed  ignorant.  The 
first  and  third  classes  proved  entirely 
successful.  The  second  class  proved  a 
failure,  apparently  because  it  was  chiefly 
made  up  of  pupils  from  an  adult  evening 
school,  which  was  itself  not  very  suc- 
cessful. The  total  result  of  the  experi- 
ment was  so  wholly  satisfactory  that 
the  chairman  of  the  town  Mihtary  Com- 
mittee urges  its  universal  adoption.  He 
considers  it  proved,  that  "  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier 
can  be  taught  to  the  boys  during  their 
time  of  attendance  at  the  public  schools  ; 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  this  ac- 
quisition after  the  time  of  the  pupil  has 
become  more  valuable."  He  adds  :  "A 
proper  system  of  military  instruction  in 
the  schools  of  our  Commonwealth  would 
furnish  us  with  the  most  perfect  mihtia 
in  the  world ;  and  I  have  very  little 
doubt  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
will  soon  arrange  such  a  system  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  general  adoption  of  this  method 
of  instruction  was  officially  recommend- 
ed, in  January,  1864,  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 


Education,  —  this  committee  consist- 
ing of  Governor  Andrew,  Ex-Governor 
Washburn,  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Board.  It  was  after- 
wards urged  by  the  Rev.  James  F. 
Clarke,  another  member  of  the  Board, 
in  an  elaborate  report,  giving  many  val- 
uable facts  from  European  authorities. 
It  is  not  known,  however,  that  any  legis- 
lative action  has  yet  been  taken  on  the 
subject  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

We  do  not  need  more  military  col- 
leges. One  is  enough  for  the  nation, 
and  all  public  expenditure  should  be 
concentrated  on  that.  But  it  is  as  easy 
for  children  to  learn  the  drill  as  to  learn 
swimming ;  and  the  knowledge  should 
be  as  universah  For  this  purpose  it 
should  be  made  a  required  part  of  gram- 
mar-school training.  Of  course  the  in- 
struction cannot  ordinarily  proceed  from 
the  teacher  of  the  school.  But  it  is  the 
growing  practice  of  our  towns  to  em- 
ploy instructors  in  special  branches, 
who  go  from  school  to  school,  teaching 
music,  penmanship,  or  calisthenics.  It 
is  only  carrying  this  method  one  step 
farther,  to  employ  some  returned  soldier 
to  teach  infantry  drill.  Let  this  be  pre- 
scribed by  legislative  action,  in  each 
State,  and  it  will  soon  become  universal. 
A  uniform  ought  not  to  be  required ; 
a  little  effort  would  at  least  secure  but- 
toned jackets,  which  are  quite  needful 
for  a  good  alignement,  and  hence  for 
good  drilh  This  being  attained,  any- 
thing further  is  matter  of  taste,  not  of 
necessity.  As  to  guns  and  equipments, 
they  should  of  course  be  provided  by 
the  State  or  national  authorities,  prob- 
ably by  the  former.  There  should  be 
a  State  superintendent  of  drill,  and  a 
thorough  application  of  his  authority. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  work  out  the 
details  of  the  system  ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  its  general  principles.  Sup- 
posing all  obstacles  conquered,  and  this 
introduction  of  military  drill  into  gram- 
mar-schools to  be  successful,  it  may  be 
still  objected  that  this  does  not  give  us 
a  militia.  Certainly  not ;  but  it  gives 
us  the  materials  for  a  militia,  needing 
only  to  be  put  together.  Given  a  hun- 
dred young  men,  of  whom  seventy-five 
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have  already  been  taught  a  uniform  drill, 
and  the  saving  of  time  in  their  final 
training  will  be  prodigious.  Any  officer, 
with  such  recruits,  can  do  in  a  week 
what  could  not  be  done  in  a  month 
with  men  utterly  untrained.  Here  also 
the  English  observations  come  in,  to 
corroborate  those  often  repeated,  but 
less  accurately,  in  our  own  army. 

Mr.  William  Baker,  drill-master  at  St. 
Olave's  Grammar  School,  stated,  that, 
"  Whilst  he  was  in  the  army,  and  hav- 
ing to  drill  recruits,  he  has  occasionally 
met  with  individuals  to  each  of  whom, 
from  his  bearing  and  action,  he  has  said 
at  once,  '  In  what  regiment  have  you 
been  ? '  The  answer  was,  '  In  none  ;  I 
was  taught  the  drill  at  school.'  He 
found  the  individuals  almost  ready 
drilled ;  they  would  be  more  complete 
for  service  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  of 
the  previously  undrilled. 

"  The  first  infantry  drill-master  [in 
the  Richmond  Military  College]  said  he 
had  had  experience  of  boys  from  the 
Duke  of  York's  and  the  Royal  Hiber- 
nian Schools,  and  that  they  made  ex- 
cellent soldiers,  and  required  little  or 
no  additional  drill,  and  that  they  were 
promoted  to  be  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers in  large  proportion. 

"  Mr.  S.  B.  Orchard,  drill-master,  has 
been  sergeant  in  the  3d  Light  Dragoons. 
Whilst  in  the  army,  has  had  to  drill,  as 
recruits,  boys  who  had  been  in  the  Duke 
of  York's  School,  at  Chelsea,  and  at  the 
Royal  Hibernian  School,  where  they 
had  been  taught  the  drill.  He  found 
that  they  took  the  drill  in  one  third  the 
time  that  it  was  usually  taken  by  other 
recruits  who  had  been  previously  un- 
drilled, and  took  it  better,  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  horse  as  well  as  the  foot-drill, — 
although  these  boys  from  the  Duke  of 
York's  and  the  Hibernian  Schools  had 
had  no  previous  horse-drill." 

It  is  obvious  that  boys  thus  trained 
will  not  look  upon  an  occasional  period 
of  militia  service  with  the  bashfulness 
of  raw  recruits,  nor  yet  with  the  ennui 
of  veteran  soldiers.  The  revival  of  their 
boyish  pursuits  will  create  some  fresh 
interest ;  they  will  take  pride  in  exhib- 
iting the   training  of  their  respective 


schools,  and  will  be  pleased  at  finding 
the  public  utility  of  this  part  of  their 
preparation.  Instead  of  being  a  Pri- 
mary School  for  military  duty,  the  mus- 
ters and  encampments  will  have  the 
dignity  of  a  High  School.  Young  men 
will  find  themselves  forming  a  part  of 
larger  battalions  than  ever  before, — 
placed  under  abler  officers,  —  engaged 
in  more  complex  evolutions.  They  will 
also  have  an  opportunity  to  practise 
camp  and  garrison  duty,  which  they 
have  before  learned  in  theory  alone. 
Three  or  four  consecutive  days  of  such 
instruction  will  be  of  substantial  ser- 
vice to  those  already  well  grounded  in 
the  rudiments,  though  they  avail  almost 
nothing  to  the  ignorant. 

Further  than  this  the  present  essay 
hardly  aspires  to  go,  in  treating  of  our 
future  mihtia.  It  is  enough  to  have  in- 
dicated its  proper  material.  The  proper 
employment  of  that  material  involves 
separate  questions.  These  have  lately 
been  discussed,  with  abundant  citations 
and  statistics,  in  a  valuable  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "The  Militia  of  the  United 
States ;  What  it  is ;  What  it  should 
be,"  attributed  to  Colonel  Henry  Lee, 
Jr.,  of  Boston,  whose  position  on  the 
staff  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
during  the  whole  war,  has  enabled  him 
to  understand  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  existing  systems.  His 
pamphlet  also  includes  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Clarke's  report,  above  mentioned,  and 
1  am  indebted  for  valuable  information 
to  both. 

As  to  the  form  which  future  militia 
laws  should  take,  the  following  appear 
among  the  points  of  most  prominent 
importance,  and  may  be  briefly  stated. 

I.  There  should  be  no  exemption 
from  personal  service,  except  on  the 
ground  of  age  or  physical  infirmity. 
The  necessary  limitation  of  number 
should  be  obtained  by  varying  the  pre- 
scribed ages  in  the  different  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  young  men 
in  the  population.* 

*  "  If  a  militia  is  indispensable,  service  should  be 
required  from  a  sufficient  number  of  citizens,  and 
should  not  be  accepted  from  volunteers,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  corps  of  cavalry  and  light  artillery, 
—  branches  of  the  service  entailing  greater  expense, 
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2.  Whether  the  appointment  of  offi- 
cers be  elective  or  gubernatorial,  they 
should  equally  undergo  a  strict  exami- 
nation.* 

3.  The  strictest  military  law  should 
be  enforced  during  the  musters  or  en- 
campments.f 

4.  There   should  be  a  national    In- 

and  involving  greater  sacrifice  of  time."  —  Colonel 
Henry  Lee,  Jr. 

"To  make  it  [the  militia]  efficient,  only  two  things 
are  wanting  :  first,  there  must  be  no  exempts  for  any 
cause  other  than  moral  imbecility,  as  lunacy  and 
idiotism  ;  for  all  physical  defects  should  only  excuse 
the  person  from  personal  service  by  paying  a  fi.xed 
equivalent :  second,  those  who  did  not  come  under 
either  of  the  above  causes  should  personally  do 
duty."  — A  djutant-Ge7ieral  Dearborn  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

"  The  full  age  of  twenty-one  years  has  been  as- 
sumed by  the  Board  as  the  best  period  for  the  com- 
mencement of  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  militia.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  scheme  of  enrolment  pro- 
posed rendered  any  other  limitation  as  to  age,  than 
that  just  stated,  unnecessary  ;  it  being  probable  that 
the  minimum  quota  would  be  obtained  in  any  State, 
without  going  higher  than  the  ages  of  thirty  or 
twenty-nine,  and  in  some  of  the  States  not  higher 
than  twentj'-si.\  or  twenty-five,  even  with  the  present 
population."  —  Mnjor-General  IViiifield  Scott,  U. 
S.  A.,  Report  of  Board  of  Officers,  1826. 

"  In  general,  the  military  laws  of  the  Cantons  .  .  . 
do  not  permit  substitutes."  —  General  Dufour,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Swiss  A  rniy. 

*  "The  militia,  as  it  is  now  organized,  is  a  mere 
school  of  titles,  where  honors  are  conferred  more 
from  a  momentary  impulse  of  personal  kindness  than 
from  a  sense  of  the  qualification  of  the  individuals." — 
Governor  Cole  of  Illinois. 

"The  first  measure  to  be  adopted  by  the  State 
governments  against  incompetency  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  board  of  officers  of  character  and  expe- 
rience, such  as  may  be  found  in  every  State  at  the 
present  time,  to  examine  rigidly  every  officer  elect, 
and  pronounce  upon  his  fitness  for  the  position  :  their 
decision  to  be  final." —  Colonel  Henry  Lee,  Jr. 

t  "Without  discipline  firmly  administered,  and 
regulations  founded  on  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  and  ends  of  a  soldier's  life,  a  militia  or- 
ganization only  tends  to  give  a  false  idea  of  the  du- 
ties of  a  soldier,  and  is  totally  useless  for  the  pur- 


spector-General  of  Militia,  appointed 
by  the  War  Department,  with  Assist- 
ant-Inspectors-General  for  the  diiferent 
States,  —  all  to  be  Regular- Army  offi- 
cers, if  possible,  thus  securing  uniform- 
ity of  drill  and  discipline.* 

The  recent  transformation  of  our  ar- 
my is  almost  as  startling  as  the  changes 
which  followed  the  Revolution  and  the 
War  of  1812.  After  the  Revolution, 
there  were  retained  in  service  "  twenty- 
five  privates  to  guard  the  stores  at  Fort 
Pitt,  and  fifty-five  to  guard  the  stores  at 
West  Point  and  other  magazines,  with 
an  appropriate  number  of  officers."  Af- 
ter the  War  of  1812,  the  army  was  cut 
down  from  thirty-five  thousand  to  six 
thousand.  It  behooves  us,  who  have 
just  seen  a  far  grander  host  melt  away 
almost  as  rapidly,  to  turn  our  eyes  for- 
ward to  the  next  national  peril,  and  be 
prepared.  The  coming  session  of  Con- 
gress should  give  us,  partly  by  edict, 
partly  by  recommendation,  a  system 
that  will  put  the  mass  of  our  young  men 
inside  instead  of  outside  the  class  of 
trained  militia ;  exchanging  our  town- 
meetings  -  in  -  uniform  for  an  effective 
force,  and  all  our  Blanks  for  prizes. 

poses  of  war  or  police During  the  periods  of 

drill,  the  English  militia-man  is  placed  on  almost  the 
same  footing  as  the  regular  soldier  ;  and  insubor- 
dination and  disorder,  mutiny  and  desertion,  are  re- 
pre.s5ed  and  chastised  by  penalties  and  pmiishments, 
not  only  of  extreme  severity,  but  involving  the  deep- 
est disgrace."  —  Brigadier-General De  Peyster,  Re- 
port to  the  Governor  of  New  Vork  on  Mutiicipal 
Military  Systetrds  of  Europe,  1851. 

*  "  The  Board,  in  the  plan  of  organization,  pro- 
poses an  Adjutant-General,  without  rank,  for  the 
whole  militia  of  the  United  States.  The  importance 
of  such  an  officer,  attached  to  the  War  Department, 
it  is  believed,  could  not  be  too  highly  estimated."  — 
Major-Genet  a.1  Winfield  Scott. 
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very  fulness  of  my  happiness.  At  break- 
fast the  next  morning,  Jane  questioned 
me  on  my  somewhat  haggard  looks,  and 
was  inquisitive  to  know  if  anything  had 
happened.  Somehow  she  was  unusu- 
ally pertinacious  ;  but  I  parried  her  in- 
quiries. I  was  unwilling  that  others, 
as  yet,  should  become  sharers  of  my 
joy.  But  when  she  left  upon  her  usual 
duties,  I  put  on  my  best  attire,  with  all 
the  little  novelties  in  dress  which  we 
had  recently  been  able  to  purchase, 
making  my  appearance  as  genteel  as 
possible.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  did  think  that  silk  would  be  becom- 
ing, and  was  vexed  with  myself  for  be- 
ing without  it.  I  was  now  anxious  to 
be  found  agreeable.  But  it  really  made 
no  difference. 

Presently  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
front  door  ;  and  on  my  mother's  opening 
it,  Mr.  Logan  entered,  with  a  young  lady 
whom  he  introduced  as  his  sister.  The 
room  was  so  indifferently  hghted  that 
I  could  not  at  first  distinguish  her  fea- 
tures, but,  on  her  throwing  up  her  veil, 
I  instantly  recognized  in  her  my  fellow- 
pupil  at  the  sewing-school, — my  "guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,"  Miss  Effie  Lo- 
gan ! 

"  Two  years,  dear  Lizzie,  since  we 
met !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  and  what  a 
meeting  now !  You  see  I  know  it  all. 
Henry  has  told  me  everything.  I  am 
half  as  happy  as  yourself ! " 

She  took  me  in  her  arms,  embraced 
me,  kissed  me  with  passionate  tender- 
ness, and  called  me  "sister."  What  a 
recognition  it  was  for  me  !  Her  beau- 
tiful face,  lighted  up  with  a  new  anima- 
tion, appeared  more  lovely  than  ever. 
There  was  the  same  open-hearted  man- 
ner of  other  days,  now  made  doubly  en- 
gaging by  the  warmest  manifestation  of 
genuine  affection.  I  had  never  dream- 
ed that  Mr.  Logan  was  the  brother  of 
whom  this  loving  girl  had  so  often  spok- 
en to  me  at  the  sewing-school,  nor  that 
the  inexpressible  happiness  of  calling 
her  my  sister  was  in  store  for  me.  But 
now  I  could  readily  discover  resem- 
blances which  it  was  no  wonder  I  had 
heretofore  overlooked.  If  he,  in  sweet- 
ness of  disposition,  were  to  prove  the 
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counterpart  of  herself,  what  more  could 
woman  ask  ?  It  was  not  possible  for 
a  recognition  to  be  more  joyful  than 
this. 

My  mother  stood  by,  witnessing  these 
incomprehensible  proceedings,  silent, 
yet  anxious  as  to  their  meaning.  Effie 
took  her  into  the  adjoining  room, —  she 
was  far  readier  of  speech  than  myself,  — 
and  there  explained  to  her  the  mystery 
of  my  new  position  with  Mr.  Logan. 
She  told  me  that  my  mother  was  over- 
come with  surprise,  for,  dearly  as  she 
loved  her  children,  she  had  been  strange- 
ly dull  in  her  apprehension  of  what  had 
been  so  long  enacting  within  her  own 
domestic  circle.  But  why  should  I  am- 
plify these  homely  details  1  They  are 
daily  incidents  the  world  over,  varied, 
it  is  true,  by  circumstances  ;  for  every- 
where the  human  heart  is  substantially 
the  same  mysterious  fountain  of  emo- 
tion. 

A  secret  of  this  sort,  once  known, 
even  to  one's  mother  only,  travels  with 
miraculous  rapidity,  until  the  whole  gap- 
ing neighborhood  becomes  confiden- 
tially intrusted  with  its  keeping.  It 
seems  that  ours  had  been  more  observ- 
ant and  suspicious  than  even  my  dear 
mother.  But  such  eager  care-takers  of 
other  people's  affairs  exist  wherever 
human  beings  may  chance  to  congre- 
gate. Humble  life  secured  us  no  ex- 
emption. 

Our  pastor  was  one  of  the  first  to 
hear  of  the  interesting  event.  It  may 
be  that  Mr.  Logan  had  given  him  some 
inkling  of  it  beforehand,  for  he  was 
early  in  his  congratulations.  Jane,  as 
might  be  expected,  declared  that  it 
was  no  surprise  to  her,  and  was  sure 
that  my  mother  would  not  think  of 
having  the  wedding  without  indulging 
her  in  her  long -coveted  silk.  Fred 
took  to  Mr.  Logan  with  almost  as  much 
kindhness  as  even  myself  Through- 
out the  neighborhood  the  affair  created 
an  immense  sensation,  as  it  was  cur- 
rently beheved  that  Mr.  Logan  was 
exceedingly  rich,  and  that  now  I  was 
likely  to  become  a  lady.  While  poor, 
I  was  only  a  strawberry-girl ;  but  rich, 
I  would  be  a  lady  !     Who  is   to   ac- 
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count  for  these  false  estimates  of  hu- 
man life  ?  Who  is  mighty  enough  to 
correct  them  ? 

Nothing  had  ever  so  melted  down 
the  rude  stiffness  of  the  Tetchy  family 
as  this  wonderful  revolution  in  my  do- 
mestic prospects.  They  became  amus- 
ingly disposed  to  sociabihty,  as  well 
as  to  inquisitiveness.  But  I  was  glad 
to  see  my  mother  stiffen  up  in  pro- 
portion to  their  sudden  condescension, 
for  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them. 

Who,  among  casuists,  can  account 
for  the  contagious  sympathy  that  seems 
to  govern  the  affections  ?  I  had  often 
heard  it  said  that  one  wedding  generally 
leads  the  way  to  another.  Not  a  fort- 
night after  these  important  events,  Jane 
gave  a  new  surprise  to  the  household 
by  introducing  to  us  a  lover  of  her 
own.  It  appeared  that  everything  had 
been  arranged  between  them  before  we 
knew  a  word  about  it.  The  happy 
young  man  in  this  case  was  a  junior 
partner  in  the  factory ;  and  this,  as  I 
had  long  suspected,  was  the  great  se- 
cret of  her  attraction  there.  How  my 
mother  could  have  been  so  blind  to 
the  signs  of  coming  events,  such  as 
were  developing  around  her,  I  could 
not  understand.  But  both  affairs  were 
real  surprises  to  her.  If  we  had  de- 
pended on  her  genius  as  a  matchmaker, 
I  fear  that  both  Jane  and  myself  would 


have  had  a  very  discouraging  experi- 
ence ! 

Thus  the  services  of  our  pastor  were 
likely  to  be  in  great  request,  for  Jane 
insisted  that  he  should  officiate  at  her 
wedding,  and  Mr.  Logan  would  think 
of  no  other  for  his  own ;  and  for  my- 
self, I  thought  it  best,  as  this  was  the 
first  time,  not  to  let  it  be  said  that  I 
had  volunteered  to  make  a  difficulty  by 
being  contrary  on  such  a  point !  Effie 
offered  to  be  my  bridesmaid,  and  Mr. 
Logan  declared  that  Fred  should  be 
his  first  groomsman.  It  was  a  haz- 
ardous venture,  Fred  being  as  much  a 
novice  at  such  performances  as  my- 
self,—  who  had  never  officiated  even 
as  bride  !  With  a  little  tutoring,  how- 
ever, he  turned  out  a  surprising  suc- 
cess. Lucy,  no  longer  a  little  barefoot 
fruit -peddler,  was  promoted  to  be  my 
waiting-maid. 

The  new  year  came,  bringing  with  it 
silks  and  jewels,  and  the  double  wed- 
ding. If  I  write  that  I  am  married,  I 
must  add  that  I  am  still  without  a  sew- 
ing-machine. To  me  the  garden  has 
been  better  than  the  needle. 

There  is  a  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
all  that  I  have  written,  wherein  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  field  of  my  choice  is 
wide  enough  for  many  others.  If  I  re- 
tire from  market  as  a  strawberry-girl,  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  it  is  because 
the  business  has  been  overdone. 


JOHN    JORDAN, (^ 


'^ 


FROM   THE   HEAD   OF  BAINE. 


AMONG  the  many  brave  meii  who 
have  taken  part  in  this  war, — 
whose  dying  embers  are  now  being 
trodden  out  by  a  "  poor  white  man,"  — 
none,  perhaps,  have  done  more  service 
to  the  country,  or  won  less  glory  for 
themselves,  than  the  "  poor  whites  "  who 
have  acted  as  scouts  for  the  Union  ar- 


mies.  The  issue  of  battles,  the  result 
of  campaigns,  and  the  possession  of 
wide  districts  of  country,  have  often 
depended  on  their  sagacity,  or  been  de- 
termined by  the  information  they  have 
gathered  ;  and  yet  they  have  seldom 
been  heard  of  in  the  newspapers,  and 
may  never  be  read  of  in  history. 
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Romantic,  thrilling,  and  sometimes 
laughable  adventures  have  attended  the 
ojjerations  of  the  scouts  of  both  sec- 
tions ;  but  more  difficulty  and  danger 
have  undoubtedly  been  encountered  by 
the  partisans  of  the  North  than  of  the 
South.  Operating  mostly  within  the 
circle  of  their  own  acquaintance,  the 
latter  have  usually  been  aided  and  har- 
bored by  the  Southern  people,  who, 
generally  friendly  to  Secession,  have 
themselves  often  acted  as  spies,  and 
conveyed  dispatches  across  districts 
occupied  by  our  armies,  and  inacces- 
sible to  any  but  supposed  loyal  citi- 
zens. 

The  service  rendered  the  South  by 
these  volunteer  scouts  has  often  been 
of  the  most  important  character.  One 
stormy  night,  early  in  the  war,  a  young 
woman  set  out  from  a  garrisoned  town 
to  visit  a  sick  uncle  residing  a  short 
distance  in  the  country.  The  sick  uncle, 
mounting  his  horse  at  midnight,  rode 
twenty  miles  in  the  rain  to  Forrest's 
head-quarters.  The  result  was,  the  im- 
portant town  of  Murfreesboro'  and  a 
promising  Major-General  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Confederates  ;  and  all  be- 
cause the  said  Major-General  permitted 
a  pretty  woman  to  pass  his  lines  on  "  a 
mission  of  mercy." 

At  another  time,  a  Rebel  citizen,  pro- 
fessing disgust  with  Secession  for  hav- 
ing the  weakness  to  be  on  "  its  last 
legs,"  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
assumed  the  Union  uniform.  Inform- 
ing himself  fully  of  the  disposition  of 
our  forces  along  the  Nashville  Rail- 
road, he  suddenly  disappeared,  to  re- 
appear with  Basil  Duke  and  John  Mor- 
gan in  a  midnight  raid  on  our  slumber- 
ing outposts. 

Again,  a  column  on  the  march  came 
upon  a  wretched  woman,  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  seated  by  the  dying  em- 
bers of  a  burning  homestead,  —  burn- 
ing, she  said,  because  her  sole  and  only 
friend,  her  uncle,  (these  ladies  seldom 
have  any  nearer  kin,)  "  stood  up  stret 
fur  the  kentry."  No  American  soldier 
ever  refused  a  "  lift "  to  a  woman  in 
distress.  This  woman  was  soon  "lift- 
ed" into  an  empty  saddle  by  the  side 


of  a  staff-officer,  who,  with  many  wise 
winks  and  knowing  nods,  was  discuss- 
ing the  intended  route  of  the  expedition 
with  a  brother  simpleton.  A  Uttle  far- 
ther on  the  woman  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  another  uncle,  who  did  not 
stand  up  quite  so  "  stret  fur  the  kentry," 
and,  consequently,  had  a  house  still 
standing  up  for  him,  lived  "plumb  up 
thet  'ar'  hill  ter  the  right  o'  the  high- 
road." She  was  set  down,  the  column 
moved  on,  and — Streight's  well  plan- 
ned expedition  miscarried.  But  no  one 
wasted  a  thought  on  the  forlorn  woman 
and  the  sallow  baby  whose  skinny  faces 
were  so  long  within  earshot  of  the  wood- 
en-headed staff-officer. 

Means  quite  as  ingenious  and  quite 
as  curious  were  often  adopted  to  con- 
ceal dispatches,  when  the  messenger 
was  in  danger  of  capture  by  an  enemy. 
A  boot  with  a  hollow  heel,  a  fragment  of 
corn-pone  too  stale  to  tempt  a  starving 
man,  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  over 
a  festering  wound,  or  a  ball  of  cotton- 
wool stuffed  into  the  ear  to  keep  out  the 
west  wind,  often  hid  a  message  whose 
discovery  would  cost  a  life,  and  per- 
haps endanger  an  army.  The  writer 
has  himself  seen  the  hollow  half-eagle 
which  bore  to  Burnside's  beleaguered 
force  the  welcome  tidings  that  in  thir- 
ty hours  Sherman  would  relieve  Knox- 
ville. 

The  perils  which  even  the  "  native  " 
scout  encountered  can  be  estimated  only 
by  those  familiar  with  the  vigilance  that 
surrounds  an  army.  The  casual  meet- 
ing with  an  acquaintance,  the  slight- 
est act  inconsistent  with  his  assumed 
character,  or  the  smallest  incongruity 
between  his  speech  and  that  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which  he  professed  to  belong, 
has  sent  many  a  good  man  to  the  gal- 
lows. One  of  the  best  of  Rosecrans's 
scouts  —  a  native  of  East  Kentucky  — 
lost  his  life  because  he  would  "  bounce  " 
(mount)  his  nag,  "pack"  (carry)  his  gun, 
eat  his  bread  "dry  so,"  (without  but- 
ter,) and  "guzzle  his  peck  o'  whiskey," 
in  the  midst  of  Bragg's  camp,  when  no 
such  things  were  done  there,  nor  in  the 
mountains  of  Alabama,  whence  he  pro- 
fessed to  come.     Acquainted  only  with 
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a  narrow  region,  the  poor  fellow  did  not 
know  that  every  Southern  district  has 
its  own  dialect,  and  that  the  travelled 
ear  of  a  close  observer  can  detect  the 
slightest  deviation  from  its  customary 
phrases.  But  he  was  not  alone  in 
this  ignorance.  Almost  every  North- 
ern writer  who  has  undertaken  to  de- 
scribe Southern  life  has  fallen  into  the 
same  error.  Even  Olmstead,  Avho  has 
caught  the  idioms  wonderfully,  con- 
founds the  dialects  of  different  regions, 
and  makes  a  Northern  Georgian  "right 
smart,"  when  he  had  been  only  "pow- 
erful stupid  "  all  his  life. 

The  professional  scout  generally  was 
a  native  of  the  South,  —  some  illiterate 
and  simple-minded,  but  brave  and  self- 
devoted  "poor  white  man,"  who,  if  he 
had  worn  shoulder-straps,  and  been  able 
to  write  "  interesting  "  dispatches,  might 
now  be  known  as  a  hero  half  the  world 
over.  Some  of  these  men,  had  they 
been  born  at  the  North,  where  free 
schools  are  open  to  all,  would  have  led 
armies,  and  left  a  name  to  live  after 
them.  But  they  were  born  at  the 
South,  had  their  minds  cramped  and 
their  souls  stunted  by  a  system  which 
dwarfs  every  noble  thing  ;  and  so,  their 
humble  mission  over,  they  have  gone 
down  unknown  and  unhonored,  amid 
the  silence  and  darkness  of  their  native 
woods. 

I  hope  to  rescue  the  memory  of  one 
of  these  men  —  John  Jordan,  from  the 
head  of  Baine  —  from  utter  oblivion  by 
writing  this  article.  He  is  now  beyond 
the  hearing  of  my  words  ;  but  I  would 
record  one  act  in  his  short  career,  that 
his  pure  patriotism  may  lead  some  of 
us  to  know  better  and  love  more  the 
much-abused  and  misunderstood  class 
to  which  he  belonged. 

Early  in  the  war  the  command  of  an 
important  military  expedition  was  in- 
trusted to  the  president  of  a  Western 
college.  Though  a  young  man,  this 
scholar  had  already  achieved  a  "  char- 
acter "  and  a  history.  Beginning  life  a 
widow's  son,  his  first  sixteen  years  were 
passed  between  a  farm,  a  canal,  and 
a  black  -  saltern.     Being  an  intelligent, 


energetic  lad,  his  friends  formed  the 
usual  hopes  of  him ;  but  when  he  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  a  canal-boat,  their 
faith  failed,  and,  after  the  fashion  of 
Job's  friends,  they  comforted  his  moth- 
er with  the  assurance  that  her  son  had 
taken  the  swift  train  to  th'e  Devil.  But, 
like  Job,  she  knew  in  whom  she  be- 
lieved, and  the  boy  soon  justified  her 
confidence.  An  event  shortly  occurred 
which  changed  the  current  of  his  life, 
gave  him  a  purpose,  and  made  him  a 
man. 

One  dark  midnight,  as  the  boat  on 
which  he  was  employed  was  leaving 
one  of  those  long  reaches  of  slackwater 
which  abound  in  the  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal,  he  was  called  up  to  take 
his  turn  at  the  bow.  Tumbling  out  of 
bed,  his  eyes  heavy  with  sleep,  he  took 
his  stand  on  the  narrow  platform  be- 
low the  bow-deck,  and  began  uncoiling 
a  rope  to  steady  the  boat  through  a 
lock  it  was  approaching.  Slowly  and 
sleepily  he  unwound  it,  till  it  knotted, 
and  caught  in  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  edge 
of  the  deck.  He  gave  it  a  sudden  pull, 
but  it  held  fast ;  then  another  and  a 
stronger  pull,  and  it  gave  way,  but  sent 
him  over  the  bow  into  the  water.  Down 
he  went  into  the  dark  night  and  the 
still  darker  river ;  and  the  boat  glided 
on  to  bury  him  among  the  fishes.  No 
human  help  was  near.  God  only  could 
save  him,  and  He  only  by  a  miracle. 
So  the  boy  thought,  as  he  went  down 
saying  the  prayer  his  mother  had  taught 
him.  Instinctively  clutching  the  rope, 
he  sunk  below  the  surface  ;  but  then  it 
tightened  in  his  grasp,  and  held  firmly. 
Seizing  it  hand  over  hand,  he  drew  him- 
self up  on  deck,  and  was  again  a  live 
boy  among  the  living.  Another  kink 
had  caught  in  another  crevice,  and 
saved  him  !  Was  it  that  prayer,  or  the 
love  of  his  praying  mother,  which 
wrought  this  miracle .''  He  did  not 
know,  but,  long  after  the  boat  had 
passed  the  lock,  he  stood  there,  in  his 
dripping  clothes,  pondering  the  ques- 
tion. 

Coiling  the  rope,  he  tried  to  throw 
it  again  into  the  crevice  ;  but  it  had 
lost  the  knack  of  kinking.    Many  times 
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he  tried,  —  six  hundred,  says  my  infor- 
mant, —  and  then  sat  down  and  reflect- 
ed. "  I  have  thrown  this  rope,"  he 
thought,  "  six  hundred  times  ;  I  might 
throw  it  ten  times  as  many  without  its 
catching.  Ten  times  six  hundred  are 
six  thousand,  —  so,  there  were  six  thou- 
sand chances  against  my  hfe.  Against 
such  odds,  Providence  only  could  have 
saved  it.  Providence,  therefore,  thinks 
it  worth  saving ;  and  if  that  's  so,  I 
won't  throw  it  away  on  a  canal-boat. 
I  '11  go  home,  get  an  education,  and  be 
a  man." 

He  acted  on  this  resolution,  and  not 
long  afterwards  stood  before  a  little  log 
cottage  in  the  depths  of  the  Ohio  wil- 
derness. It  was  late  at  night ;  the  stars 
were  out,  and  the  moon  was  down ;  but 
by  the  fire-light  that  came  through  the 
window,  he  saw  his  mother  kneeling 
before  an  open  book  which  lay  on  a 
chair  in  the  corner.  She  was  reading  ; 
but  her  eyes  were  off  the  page,  looking 
up  to  the  Invisible.  "  Oh,  turn  unto  me," 
she  said,  "  and  have  mercy  upon  me ! 
give  Thy  strength  unto  Thy  servant, 
and  save  the  son  of  Thine  handmaid  ! " 
More  she  read,  which  sounded  hke  a 
prayer,  but  this  is  all  that  the  boy  re- 
members. He  opened  the  door,  put  his 
arm  about  her  neck,  and  his  head  up- 
on her  bosom.  What  words  he  said  I 
do  not  know ;  but  there,  by  her  side, 
he  gave  back  to  God  the  life  which 
He  had  given.  So  the  mother's  prayer 
was  answered.  So  sprang  up  the  seed 
which  in  toil  and  tears  she  had  plant- 
ed. 

The  boy  worked,  the  world  rolled 
round,  and  twelve  years  later  Governor 
Dennison  offered  him  command  of  a 
regiment.  He  went  home,  opened  his 
mother's  Bible,  and  pondered  upon  the 
subject.  He  had  a  wife,  a  child,  and  a 
few  thousand  dollars.  If  he  gave  his 
life  to  the  country,  would  God  and  the 
few  thousand  dollars  provide  for  his 
wife  and  child  ?  He  consulted  the  Book 
about  it.  It  seemed  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative  ;  and  before  morning  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  —  "I  regard  my  life 
as  given  to  the  country.  I  am  only 
anxious  to  make  as  much  of  it  as  pos- 


closed." 

To  this  man,  who  thus  went  into  the 
war  with  a  life  not  his  own,  was  given, 
on  the  i6th  of  December,  i86i,  com- 
mand of  the  little  army  which  held 
Kentucky  to  her  moorings  in  the  Un- 
ion. 

He  knew  nothing  of  war  beyond  its 
fundamental  principles,  —  which  are,  I 
believe,  that  a  big  boy  can  whip  a  little 
boy,  and  that  one  big  boy  can  whip 
two  little  boys,  if  he  take  them  singly, 
one  after  the  other.  He  knew  no  more 
about  it ;  yet  he  was  called  upon  to 
solve  a  military  problem  which  has 
puzzled  the  heads  of  the  greatest  gen- 
erals :  namely,  how  two  small  bodies  of 
men,  stationed  widely  apart,  can  unite 
in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  beat 
him,  when  he  is  of  twice  their  united 
strength,  and  strongly  posted  behind 
intrenchments.  With  the  help  of  ma- 
ny "  good  men  and  true,"  he  solved 
this  problem  ;  and  in  teUing  how  he 
solved  it,  I  shall  come  naturally  to 
speak  of  John  Jordan,  from  the  head 
of  Baine. 

Humphrey  Marshall  with  five  thou- 
sand men  had  invaded  Kentucky.  En- 
tering it  at  Pound  Gap,  he  had  fortified 
a  strong  natural  position  near  Paintville, 
and,  with  small  bands,  was  overrunning 
the  whole  Piedmont  region.  This  re- 
gion, containing  an  area  larger  than  the 
whole  of  Massachusetts,  was  occupied 
by  about  four  thousand  blac'ks  and  one 
hundred  thousand  whites,  —  a  brave, 
hardy,  rural  population,  with  few  schools, 
scarcely  any  churches,  and  only  one 
newspaper,  but  with  that  sort  of  patri- 
otism which  grows  among  mountains 
and  clings  to  its  barren  hillsides  as  if 
they  were  the  greenest  spots  in  the  uni- 
verse. Among  this  simple  people  Mar- 
shall was  scattering  firebrands.  Stump- 
orators  were  blazing  away  at  every 
cross-road,  lighting  a  fire  which  threat- 
ened to  sweep  Kentucky  from  the  Un- 
ion. That  done,  —  so  early  in  the  war, 
—  dissolution  might  have  followed.  To 
the  Ohio  canal-boy  was  committed  the 
task  of  extinguishing  this  conflagration. 
It  was  a  difficult  task,  one  which,  with 
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the  means  at  command,  would  have  ap- 
palled any  man  not  made  equal  to  it  by 
early  struggles  wth  hardship  and  pov- 
erty, and  entire  trust  in  the  Providence 
that  guards  his  country. 

The  means  at  command  were  twenty- 
five  hundred  men,  divided  into  two 
bodies,  and  separated  by  a  hundred 
miles  of  mountain  country.  This  coun- 
try was  infested  with  guerrillas,  and 
occupied  by  a  disloyal  people.  The 
sending  of  dispatches  across  it  was 
next  to  impossible  ;  but  communication 
being  opened,  and  the  two  columns  set 
in  motion,  there  was  danger  that  they 
would  be  fallen  on  and  beaten  in  detail 
before  they  could  form  a  junction.  This 
was  the  great  danger.  What  remained 
—  the  beating  of  five  thousand  Rebels, 
posted  behind  intrenchments,  by  half 
their  number  of  Yankees,  operating  in 
the  open  field  —  seemed  to  the  young 
Colonel  less  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

Evidently,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  find  a  trustworthy  messenger 
to  convey  dispatches  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  Union  army.  To  this 
end,  the  Yankee  commander  applied 
to  the  Colonel  of  the  Fourteenth  Ken- 
tucky. 

"  Have  you  a  man,"  he  asked,  "  who 
will  die,  rather  than  fail  or  betray 
us?" 

The  Kentuckian  reflected  a  moment, 
then  answered  :  "  I  think  I  have,  — 
John  Jordan,  from  the  head  of  Baine."  * 

Jordan  was  sent  for.  He  was  a  tall, 
gaunt,  sallow  man  of  about  thirty,  with 
small  gray  eyes,  a  fine,  falsetto  voice, 
pitched  in  the  minor  key,  and  his  speech 
the  rude  dialect  of  the  mountains.  His 
face  had  as  many  expressions  as  could 
be  found  in  a  regiment,  and  he  seemed 
a  strange  combination  of  cunning,  sim- 
plicity, undaunted  courage,  and  un- 
doubting  faith  ;  yet,  though  he  might 
pass  for  a  simpleton,  he  talked  a  quaint 
sort  of  wisdom  which  ought  to  have 
given  him  to  history. 

The  young  Colonel  sounded  him  thor- 

*  The  Baine  is  a  small  stream  which  puts  into  the 
Big  Sandy,  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Loui- 
sa, Ky. 


oughly ;  for  the  fate  of  the  little  army 
might  depend  on  his  fidelity.  The  man's 
soul  was  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  In  ten 
minutes  the  Yankee  saw  through  it. 
His  history  is  stereotyped  in  that  re- 
gion. Born  among  the  hills,  where  the 
crops  are  stones,  and  sheep's  noses  are 
sharpened  before  they  can  nibble  the 
thin  grass  between  them,  his  life  had 
been  one  of  the  hardest  toil  and  priva- 
tion. He  knew  nothing  but  what  Na- 
ture, the  Bible,  the  "  Course  of  Time," 
and  two  or  three  of  Shakspeare's  plays 
had  taught  him  ;  but  somehow  in  the 
mountain  air  he  had  grown  to  be  a 
man,  —  a  man  as  civilized  nations  ac- 
count manhood. 

"  Why  did  you  come  into  the  war  ?  " 
at  last  asked  the  Colonel. 

"  To  do  my  sheer  fur  the  kentry, 
Gin'ral,"  answered  the  man.  "  And  I 
did  n't  druv  no  barg'in  wi'  th'  Lord. 
I  guv  Him  my  life  squar'  out ;  and  ef 
He  's  a  mind  ter  tuck  it  on  this  tramp, 
why,  it  's  a  His'n ;  I  've  nothin'  ter  say 
agin  it." 

"You  mean  that  you  've  come  into 
the  war  not  expecting  to  get  out  of 
it?" 

"  That  's  so,  Gin'ral." 

"  Will  you  die  rather  than  let  the  dis- 
patch be  taken  ?  " 

"  I  wuU." 

The  Colonel  recalled  what  had  pass- 
ed in  his  own  mind  when  poring  over 
his  mother's  Bible  that  night  at  his 
home  in  Ohio ;  and  it  decided  him. 
"  Very  well,"  he  said ;  "  I  will  trust 
you." 

The  dispatch  was  written  on  tissue 
paper,  rolled  into  the  form  of  a  bullet, 
coated  with  warm  lead,  and  put  into 
the  hand  of  the  Kentuckian.  He  was 
given  a  carbine,  a  brace  of  revolvers, 
and  the  fleetest  horse  in  his  regiment, 
and,  when  the  moon  was  down,  start- 
ed on  his  perilous  journey.  He  was 
to  ride  at  night,  and  hide  in  the  woods 
or  in  the  houses  of  loyal  men  in  the 
day-time. 

It  was  pitch-dark  when  he  set  out ; 
but  he  knew  every  inch  of  the  way,  hav- 
ing travelled  it  often,  driving  mules  to 
market.     He  had  gone  twenty  miles  by 
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early  dawn,  and  the  house  of  a  friend 
was  only  a  few  miles  beyond  him.  The 
man  himself  was  away  ;  but  his  wife  was 
at  home,  and  she  would  harbor  him  till 
nightfall.  He  pushed  on,  and  tethered 
his  horse  in  the  timber ;  but  it  was 
broad  day  when  he  rapped  at  the  door, 
and  was  admitted.  The  good  woman 
gave  him  breakfast,  and  showed  him  to 
the  guest-chamber,  where,  lying  down 
in  his  boots,  he  was  soon  in  a  deep 
slumber. 

The  house  was  a  log  cabin  in  the 
midst  of  a  few  acres  of  deadening,  — 
gi'ound  from  which  trees  have  been 
cleared  by  girdling.  Dense  woods 
were  all  about  it ;  but  the  nearest  for- 
est was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and 
should  the  scout  be  tracked,  it  would  be 
hard  to  get  away  over  this  open  space, 
unless  he  had  warning  of  the  approach 
of  his  pursuers.  The  woman  thought 
of  this,  and  sent  up  the  road,  on  a 
mule,  her  whole  worldly  possessions, 
an  old  negro,  dark  as  the  night,  but 
faithful  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  It 
was  high  noon  when  the  mule  came 
back,  his  heels  striking  fire,  and  his 
rider's  eyes  flashing,  as  if  ignited  from 
the  sparks  the  steel  had  emitted. 

"  Dey  'm  comin',  Missus  ! "  he  cried, 
—  "  not  haff  a  mile  away,  —  twenty  Se- 
cesh,  —  ridin'  as  ef  de  Debil  wus  arter 
'em ! " 

She  barred  the  door,  and  hastened 
to  the  guest-chamber. 

"  Go,"  she  cried,  "  through  the  win- 
der, —  ter  the  woods  !  They  '11  be  here 
in  a  minute." 

"  How  many  is  thar  ?  "  asked  the 
scout. 

"  Twenty,  —  go,  —  go  at  once,  —  or 
you  '11  be  taken  !  " 

The  scout  did  not  move  ;  but,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  her  face,  he  said,  — 

"Yes,  I  yere  'em.  Thar  's  a  sorry 
chance  for  my  life  a'ready.  But,  Ra- 
chel, I  've  thet  'bout  me  thet  's  wuth 
more  'n  my  life,  —  thet,  may-be,  '11  save 
Kaintuck.  If  I  'm  killed,  wull  ye  tuck 
it  ter  Gunnel  Granor,  at  Paris  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will.  But  go  :  you  've 
not  a  minnit  to  lose,  I  tell  you." 

"  I  know,  but  wull  ye  swar  it,  —  swar 


ter  tuck  this  ter  Gunnel  Granor  'fore  th' 
Lord  thet  yeres  us  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  will,"  she  said,  taking 
the  bullet.  But  horses'  hoofs  were  al- 
ready sounding  in  the  door-yard.  "  It 's 
too  late,"  cried  the  woman.  "  Oh,  why 
did  you  stop  to  parley  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,  Rachel,"  answered 
the  scout.  "  Don't  tuck  on.  Tuck  ye 
keer  o'  th'  dispatch.  Valu'  it  loike  yer 
life,  —  loike  Kaintuck.  The  Lord  's 
callin'  fur  me,  and  I  'm  a'ready." 

But  the  scout  was  mistaken.  It  was 
not  the  Lord,  but  a  dozen  devils  at  the 
door-way. 

"  What  does  ye  want  ?  "  asked  the 
woman,  going  to  the  door. 

"  The  man  as  come  from  Garfield's 
camp  at  sun-up,  —  John  Jordan,  from 
the  head  o'  Baine,"  answered  a  voice 
from  the  outside. 

"Ye  karn't  hev  him  fur  th'  axin'," 
said  the  scout.  "  Go  away,  or  I  '11  send 
some  o'  ye  whar  the  weather  is  warm,  I 
reckon." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  another  voice,  — 
from  his  speech  one  of  the  chivalry. 
"  There  are  twenty  of  us.  We  '11  spare 
your  life,  if  you  give  up  the  dispatch ; 
if  you  don't,  we  '11  hang  you  higher 
than  Haman." 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that 
this  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
when  swarms  of  spies  infested  every 
Union  camp,  and  treason  was  only  a 
gentlemanly  pastime,  not  the  serious 
business  it  has  grown  to  be  since 
traitors  are  no  longer  dangerous. 

"  I  've  nothin'  but  my  life  thet  I  '11 
guv  up,"  answered  the  scout ;  "  and  ef 
ye  tuck  thet,  ye  '11  hev  ter  pay  the 
price,  —  six  o'  yourn." 

"  Fire  the  house  !  "  shouted  one. 

"  No,  don't  do  thet,"  said  another. 
"  I  know  him,  —  he  's  cl'ar  grit,  —  he  '11 
die  in  the  ashes  ;  and  we  won't  git  the 
dispatch." 

This  sort  of  talk  went  on  for  half  an 
hour  ;  then  there  was  a  dead  silence, 
and  the  woman  went  to  the  loft,  whence 
she  could  see  all  that  was  passing  out- 
side. About  a  dozen  of  the  horsemen 
were  posted  around  the  house  ;  but  the 
remainder,  dismounted,  had  gone  to  the 
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edge  of  the  woods,  and  were  felling  a 
well-grown  sapling,  with  the  evident  in- 
tention of  using  it  as  a  battering-ram  to 
break  down  the  front  door. 

The  woman,  in  a  low  tone,  explained 
the  situation  ;  and  the  scout  said,  — 

"  It  'r'  my  only  chance.  I  must  run 
fur  it.  Bring  me  yer  red  shawl,  Ra- 
chel." 

She  had  none,  but  she  had  a  petti- 
coat of  flaming  red  and  yellow.  Han- 
dling it  as  if  he  knew  how  such  articles 
can  be  made  to  spread,  the  scout  softly 
unbarred  the  door,  and,  grasping  the 
hand  of  the  woman,  said,  — 

"  Good  bye,  Rachel.  It  'r'  a  right 
sorry  chance  ;  but  I  may  git  through, 
Ef  I  do,  I  'U  come  ter  night ;  ef  I  don't, 
git  ye  the  dispatch  ter  the  Cunnel. 
Good  bye." 

To  the  right  of  the  house,  midway 
between  it  and  the  woods,  stood  the 
barn.  That  way  lay  the  route  of  the 
scout.  If  he  could  elude  the  two 
mounted  men  at  the  door-way,  he  might 
escape  the  other  horsemen ;  for  they 
would  have  to  spring  the  barn-yard 
fences,  and  their  horses  might  refuse 
the  leap.  But  it  was  foot  of  man  against 
leg  of  horse,  and  "  a  right  sorry  chance." 

Suddenly  he  opened  the  door,  and 
dashed  at  the  two  horses  with  the  petti- 
coat. They  reared,  wheeled,  and  bound- 
ed away  like  lightning  just  let  out  of 
harness.  In  the  time  that  it  takes  to 
tell  it,  the  scout  was  over  the  first 
fence,  and  scaling  the  second  ;  but  a 
horse  was  making  the  leap  with  him. 
The  scout's  pistol  went  off,  and  the 
rider's  earthly  journey  was  over.  An- 
other followed,  and  his  horse  fell  mor- 
tally wounded.  The  rest  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  barn-yard,  and  were  rods  be- 
hind when  the  scout  reached  the  edge 
of  the  forest.  Once  among  those  thick 
laurels,  nor  horse  nor  rider  can  reach  a 
man,  if  he  lies  low,  and  says  his  prayer 
in  a  whisper. 

The  Rebels  bore  the  body  of  their 
comrade  back  to  the  house,  and  said  to 
the  woman, — 

"  We  '11  be  revenged  for  this.  We 
know  the  route  he  '11  take,  and  will 
have  his    life  before  to-morrow ;   and 


you  —  we  'd  burn  your  house  over  your 
head,  if  you  were  not  the  wife  of  Jack 
Brown." 

Brown  was  a  loyal  man,  who  was 
serving  his  country  in  the  ranks  of 
Marshall.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale,  but 
this  is  not  the  time  to  tell  it  Soon  the 
men  rode  away,  taking  the  poor  wom- 
an's only  wagon  as  a  hearse  for  their 
dead  comrade. 

Night  came,  and  the  owls  cried  in 
the  woods  in  a  way  they  had  not  cried 
for  a  fortnight  "  T'whoot !  t'whoot !  " 
they  went,  as  if  they  thought  there  was 
music  in  hooting.  The  woman  listen- 
ed, put  on  a  dark  mantle,  and  followed 
the  sound  of  their  voices.  Entering 
the  woods,  she  crept  in  among  the 
bushes,  and  talked  with  the  owls  as  if 
they  had  been  human. 

"  They  know  the  road  ye'  11  take," 
she  said  ;  "  ye  must  change  yer  route. 
Here  ar'  the  bullet." 

"  God  bless  ye,  Rachel !  "  respond- 
ed the  owl,  "ye  'r'  a  true  'ooman  !  "  — 
and  he  hooted  louder  than  before,  to 
deceive  pursuers,  and  keep  up  the  mu- 
sic. 

"  Ar'  yer  nag  safe  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  and  good  for  forty  mile  afore 
sun-up." 

"  Well,  here  ar'  suthin'  ter  eat :  ye  '11 
need  it  Good  bye,  and  God  go  wi' 
ye !  " 

"  He  '11  go  wi'  ye,  fur  He  loves  noble 
wimmin." 

Their  hands  clasped,  and  then  they 
parted  :  he  to  his  long  ride ;  she  to 
the  quiet  sleep  of  those  who,  out  of  a 
true  heart,  serve  their  country. 

The  night  was  dark  and  drizzly ;  but 
before  morning  the  clouds  cleared  away, 
lea-ving  a  thick  mist  hanging  lov/  on  the 
meadows.  The  scout's  mare  was  fleet, 
but  the  road  was  rough,  and  a  slosh  of 
snow  impeded  the  travel.  He  had  come 
by  a  strange  way,  and  did  not  know 
how  far  he  had  travelled  by  sunrise ; 
but  hghts  were  ahead,  shivering  in  the 
haze  of  the  cold,  gray  morning.  Were 
they  the  early  candles  of  some  sleepy 
village,  or  the  camp-fires  of  a  band  of 
guerrillas  ?  He  did  not  know,  and  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  go  on  till  he  did 
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know.  The  road  was  lined  with  trees, 
but  they  would  give  no  shelter ;  for 
they  were  far  apart,  and  the  snow  lay 
white  between  them.  He  was  in  the 
blue  grass  region.  Tethering  his  horse 
in  the  timber,  he  climbed  a  tall  oak 
by  the  roadside  ;  but  the  mist  was  too 
thick  to  admit  of  his  discerning  any- 
thing distinctly.  It  seemed,  however, 
to  be  breaking  away,  and  he  would  wait 
until  his  way  was  clear ;  so  he  sat  there, 
an  hour,  two  hours,  and  ate  his  break- 
fast from  the  satchel  John's  wife  had 
slung  over  his  shoulder.  At  last  the 
fog  lifted  a  little,  and  he  saw  close  at 
hand  a  small  hamlet,  —  a  few  rude  huts 
gathered  round  a  cross-road.  No  danger 
could  lurk  in  such  a  place,  and  he  was 
about  to  descend,  and  pursue  his  jour- 
ney, when  suddenly  he  heard,  up  the 
road  by  which  he  came,  the  rapid  tramp 
of  a  body  of  horsemen.  The  mist  was 
thicker  below ;  so  half-way  down  the  tree 
he  went,  and  waited  their  coming.  They 
moved  at  an  irregular  pace,  carrying 
lanterns,  and  pausing  every  now  and 
then  to  inspect  the  road,  as  if  they  had 
missed  their  way  or  lost  something. 
Soon  they  came  near,  and  were  dimly 
outlined  in  the  gray  mist,  so  the  scout 
could  make  out  their  number.  There 
were  thirty  of  them,  —  the  original  band, 
and  a  reinforcement.  Again  they  halted 
when  abreast  of  the  tree,  and  searched 
the  road  narrowly. 

"  He  must  have  come  this  way,"  said 
one,  —  he  of  the  chivalry.  "  The  other 
road  is  six  miles  longer,  and  he  would 
take  the  shortest  route.  It  's  an  aw- 
fal  pity  we  did  n't  head  him  on  both 
roads." 

"  We  kin  come  up  with  him  yit,  ef 
we  turn  plumb  round,  and  foUer  on 
t'other  road,  —  whar  we  lost  the  trail,  — 
back  thar,  three  miles  ter  the  deadnin'." 

Now  another  spoke,  and  his  voice 
the  scout  remembered.  He  belonged 
to  his  own  company  in  the  Fourteenth 
Kentucky.  "  It  'so,"  he  said  ;  "  he  has 
tuck  t'  other  road.  I  tell  ye,  I  'd  know 
thet  mar's  shoe  'mong  a  million.  Nary 
one  loike  it  wus  uver  seed  in  all  Kain- 
tuck,  —  only  a  d — d  Yankee  could  ha' 
invented  it." 


"  And  yere  it  ar',"  shouted  a  man 
with  one  of  the  lanterns,  "plain  as 
sun-up." 

The  Fourteenth  Kentuckian  clutched 
the  light,  and,  while  a  dozen  dismount- 
ed and  gathered  round,  closely  examined 
the  shoe-track.  The  ground  was  bare 
on  the  spot,  and  the  print  of  the  horse's 
hoof  was  clearly  cut  in  the  half-frozen 
mud.  Narrowly  the  man  looked,  and  life 
and  death  hung  on  his  eyesight.  The 
scout  took  out  the  bullet,  and  placed  it 
in  a  crotch  of  the  tree.  If  they  took 
him,  the  Devil  shoiild  not  take  the  dis- 
patch. Then  he  drew  a  revolver.  The 
mist  was  breaking  away,  and  he  would 
surely  be  discovered,  if  the  men  linger- 
ed much  longer ;  but  he  would  have  the 
value  of  his  life  to  the  uttermost  far- 
thing. 

Meanwhile,  the  horsemen  crowded 
around  the  foot-print,  and  one  of  them 
inadvertently  trod  upon  it.  The  Ken- 
tuckian looked  long  and  earnestly,  but 
at  last  he  said, — 

"  'T  a'n't  the  track.  Thet  'ar'  mar' 
has  a  sand-crack  on  her  right  fore-foot. 
She  did  n't  take  kindly  to  a  round  shoe  ; 
so  the  Yank,  he  guv  her  one  with  the 
cork  right  in  the  middle  o'  the  quarter. 
'T  was  a  durned  smart  contrivance ; 
fur  ye  see,  it  eased  the  strain,  and 
let  the  nag  go  nimble  as  a  squirrel. 
The  cork  ha'n't  yere,  —  't  a'n't  her 
track,  —  and  we  're  wastin'  time  in 
luckin'." 

The  cork  was  not  there,  because  the 
trooper's  tread  had  obliterated  it.  Read- 
er, let  us  thank  him  for  that  one  good 
step,  if  he  never  take  another ;  for  it 
saved  the  scout,  and,  may-be,  it  saved 
Kentucky.  When  the  scout  returned 
that  way,  he  halted  abreast  of  that  tree, 
and  examined  the  ground  about  it. 
Right  there,  in  the  road,  was  the  mare's 
track,  with  the  print  of  the  man's  foot 
still  upon  the  inner  quarter !  He  un- 
covered his  head,  and  from  his  heart 
went  up  a  simple  thanksgiving. 

The  horsemen  gone,  the  scout  came 
down  from  the  tree,  and  pushed  on  into 
the  misty  morning.  There  might  be 
danger  ahead,  but  there  surely  was  dan- 
ger behind  him.     His   pursuers  were 
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only  half  convinced  that  they  had  struck 
his  trail ;  and  some  sensible  fiend  might 
put  it  into  their  heads  to  divide  and 
follow,  part  by  one  route,  part  by  the 
other. 

He  pushed  on  over  the  sloshy  road, 
his  mare  ever}-  step  going  slower  and 
slower.  The  poor  beast  was  jaded  out ; 
for  she  had  travelled  sixtj-  miles,  eaten 
nothing,  and  been  stabled  in  the  timber. 
She  would  have  given  out  long  before, 
had  her  blood  not  been  tlie  best  in  Ken- 
tucky. As  it  was,  she  staggered  along 
as  if  she  had  taken  a  barrel  of  whiskey. 
Five  miles  farther  on  was  the  house  of 
a  Union  man.  She  must  reach  it,  or  die 
by  the  wayside ;  for  the  merciful  man 
regardeth  not  the  life  of  his  beast,  when 
he  carries  dispatches. 

The  loyalist  did  not  know  the  scout, 
but  his  honest  face  secured  him  a  cor- 
dial welcome.  He  explained  that  he 
was  from  the  Union  camp  on  the  Big 
Sandy,  and  offered  any  price  for  a  horse 
to  go  on  with. 

"Yer  nag  is  wuth  ary  two  o'  my 
critters,"  said  the  man.  "  Ye  kin  take 
the  best  beast  I  "ve  got ;  and  when  ye  t' 
ag'in  this  way,  we  "11  swop  back  even." 

The  scout  thanked  him,  mounted  the 
horse,  and  rode  off  into  the  mist  again, 
without  the  warm  breakfast  which  the 
good  woman  had,  half- cooked,  in  the 
kitchen.  It  was  eleven  o'clock ;  and 
at  twelve  that  night  he  entered  Colo- 
nel Cranor's  quarters  at  Paris,  —  hav- 
ing ridden  a  hundred  miles  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  for  thirteen  dollars  a 
month,  hard -tack,  and  a  shoddy  uni- 
form. 

The  Colonel  opened  the  dispatch.  It 
was  dated,  Louisa,  Kentucky,  Decem- 
ber 24th,  midnight ;  and  directed  him 
to  move  at  once  with  his  regiment,  (the 
Fortieth  Ohio,  eight  hundred  strong,) 
by  the  way  of  Mount  Sterling  and  Mc- 
Cormick's  Gap,  to  Prestonburg.  He 
would  incumber  his  men  with  as  few 
rations  and  as  little  luggage  as  possi- 
ble, bearing  in  mind  that  the  safety 
of  his  command  depended  on  his  ex- 
pedition. He  would-  also  convey  the 
dispatch  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wool- 
ford,  at   Stamford,   and   direct  him  to 


join  the  march  with  his  three  hundred 
cavalry. 

Hours  now  were  worth  months  of 
common  time,  and  on  the  following 
morning  Cranor's  column  began  to 
move.  The  scout  lay  by  till  night,  then 
set  out  on  his  return,  and  at  daybreak 
swapped  his  now  jaded  horse  for  the 
fresh  Kentucky  mare,  even.  He  ate  the 
housewife's  breakfast,  too,  and  took  his 
ease  with  the  good  man  till  dark,  when 
he  again  set  out,  and  rode  through  the 
night  in  safety.  After  that  his  I'oute 
was  beset  with  perils.  The  Providence 
which  so  wonderfully  guarded  his  way 
out  seemed  to  leave  him  to  find  his  own 
way  in  ;  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "Ye  see, 
the  Lord,  He  keered  more  fur  the  dis- 
patch nor  He  keered  fur  me  :  and  't  was 
nateral  He  should ;  'case  my  Ufe  only 
counted  one,  while  the  dispatch,  it  stood 
fur  all  Kaintuck." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  found  his  road 
a  hard  one  to  travel.  The  same  gang 
which  followed  him  out  waylaid  him 
back,  and  one  starry  midnight  he  fell 
among  them.  They  lined  the  road  forty 
deep,  and  seeing  he  could  not  run  the 
gauntlet,  he  wheeled  his  mare  and  fled 
backwards.  The  noble  beast  did  her 
part ;  but  a  bullet  struck  her,  and  she 
fell  in  the  road  dying.  Then  —  it  was 
Hobson's  choice  —  he  took  to  his  legs, 
and,  leaping  a  fence,  was  at  last  out  of 
danger.  Two  days  he  lay  in  the  woods, 
not  daring  to  come  out ;  but  hunger 
finally  forced  him  to  ask  food  at  a  ne- 
gro shanty.  The  dusky  patriot  loaded 
him  with  bacon,  brown  bread,  and  bless- 
ings, and  at  night  piloted  him  to  a  Rebel 
bam,  where  he  enforced  the  Confisca- 
tion Act,  to  him  then  "  the  higher  law," 
—  necessity. 

'\Vith  his  fresh  horse  he  set  out  again ; 
and  after  various  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion,— and  too  incredible  to  beheve,  had 
not  similar  things  occurred  all  through 
the  war,  —  he  entered,  one  rainy  mid- 
night, (the  6th  of  Januar}-,)  the  little  log 
hut,  seven  miles  from  Paintvalle,  where 
Colonel  Garfield  was  sleeping. 

The  Colonel  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
raised  himself  upon  his  elbow. 
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"  Back  safe  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Have  you 
seen  Cranor  ? " 

"  Yes,  Gin'ral.  He  can't  be  more  'n 
two  days  ahind  o'  me,  nohow." 

"  God  bless  you,  Jordan  !  You  have 
done  us  great  service,"  said  Garfield, 
warmly. 

"  I  thanks  ye,  Gin'ral,"  said  the  scout, 
his  voice  trembling.  "  Thet  's  more 
pay  'n  I  expected." 

To  give  the  reader  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  result  of  the  scout's  ride,  I 
must  now  move  on  with  the  little  army. 
They  are  only  fourteen  hundred  men, 
worn  out  mth  marching,  but  boldly 
they  move  down  upon  Marshall.  False 
scouts  have  made  him  believe  they  are 
as  strong  as  he  :  and  they  are  ;  for  every 
one  is  a  hero,  and  they  are  led  by  a  gen- 
eral. The  Rebel  has  five  thousand  men, 
—  fort}' -four  hundred  infantry  and  six 
hundred  cavalry,— besides  twelve  pieces 
of  artillery,  —  so  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
his  wife,  which  Buell  has  intercepted 
and  Garfield  has  in  his  pocket.  Three 
roads  lead  to  Marshall's  position :  one 
at  the  east,  bearing  down  to  the  river, 
and  along  its  western  bank ;  another,  a 
circuitous  one,  to  the  west,  coming  in 
on  Paint  Creek,  at  the  mouth  of  Jenny's 
Creek,  on  the  right  of  the  village  ;  and  a 
third  between  the  others,  a  more  direct 
route,  but  chmbing  a  succession  of  al- 
most impassable  ridges.  These  three 
roads  are  held  by  strong  Rebel  pickets, 
and  a  regiment  is  outlpng  at  the  \dllage 
of  Paintville. 

To  deceive  Marshall  as  to  his  real 
strength  and  designs,  Garfield  orders  a 
small  force  of  infantr}'  and  cavalry  to 
advance  along  the  river,  drive  in  the 
Rebel  pickets,  and  move  rapidly  after 
them  as  if  to  attack  Paintville.  Two 
hours  after  this  force  goes  off,  a  similar 
one,  with  the  same  orders,  sets  out  on 
the  road  to  the  westward  ;  and  two 
hours  later  still,  another  small  body 
takes  the  middle  road.  The  effect  is, 
that  the  pickets  on  the  first  route,  be- 
ing vigorously  attacked  and  driven,  re- 
treat in  confusion  to  Paintville,  and  dis- 
patch word  to  Marshall  that  the  Union 
army  is  advancing  along  the  river.     He 


hurries  off  a  thousand  infantry  and  a 
battery  to  resist  the  advance  of  this  im- 
aginary column.  When  this  detachment 
has  been  gone  an  hour  and  a  half,  he 
hears,  from  the  routed  pickets  on  the 
right,  that  the  Federals  are  advancing 
along  the  western  road.  Countermand- 
ing his  first  order,  he  now  directs  the 
thousand  men  and  the  battery  to  check 
the  new  danger  ;  and  hurries  off  the 
troops  at  Paintville  to  the  mouth  of 
Jenny's  Creek  to  make  a  stand  there. 
Two  hours  later  the  pickets  on  the  cen- 
tral route  are  driven  in,  and,  finding 
Paintville  abandoned,  flee  precipitately 
to  the  fortified  camp,  with  the  story  that 
the  Union  army  is  close  at  their  heels 
and  occupying  the  town.  Conceiving 
that  he  has  thus  lost  Paintville,  Marshall 
hastily  withdraws  the  detachment  of  one 
thousand  men  to  his  fortified  camp  ;  and 
Garfield,  moving  rapidly  over  the  ridges 
of  the  central  route,  occupies  tlie  aban- 
doned position. 

So  affairs  stand  on  the  evening  of 
the  8th  of  January,  when  a  spy  enters 
the  camp  of  Marshall,  with  tidings  that 
Cranor,  with  thirty  -  three  hundred  (!) 
men,  is  within  twelve  hours'  march  at 
the  westward.  On  receipt  of  these  tid- 
ings, the  "big  boy,"  —  he  weighs  three 
hundred  pounds  by  the  Louisville  hay- 
scales, —  conceiving  himseh"  outnumber- 
ed, breaks  up  his  camp,  and  retreats 
precipitately,  abandoning  or  burning  a 
large  portion  of  his  supplies.  Seeing 
the  fires,  Garfield  mounts  his  horse,  and, 
with  a  thousand  men,  enters  the  desert- 
ed camp  at  nine  in  the  evening,  while 
the  blazing  stores  are  yet  unconsumed. 
He  sends  off  a  detachment  to  harass 
the  retreat,  and  waits  the  arrival  of  Cra- 
nor, with  whom  he  means  to  follow  and 
bring  Marshall  to  battle  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

In  the  morning  Cranor  comes,  but 
his  men  are  footsore,  without  rations, 
and  completely  exhausted.  They  can- 
not move  one  leg  after  the  other.  But 
the  canal-boy  is  bound  to  have  a  fight ; 
so  even,'  man  who  has  strength  to  march 
is  ordered  to  come  forward.  Eleven 
hundred  —  among  them  four  hundred 
of  Cranor's  tired  heroes  —  step  from  the 
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ranks,  and  with  them,  at  noon  of  the 
9th,  Garfield  sets  out  for  Prestonburg, 
sending  all  his  available  cavalry  to  fol- 
low the  line  of  the  enemy's  retreat  and 
harass  and  delay  him. 

]\Iarching  eighteen  miles,  he  reaches 
at  nine  o'clock  that  night  the  mouth  of 
Abbott's  Creek,  three  miles  belowTres- 
tonburg,  —  he  and  the  eleven  hundred. 
There  he  hears  that  Marshall  is  en- 
camped on  the  same  stream,  three 
miles  higher  up  ;  and  throwing  his  men 
into  bivouac,  in  the  midst  of  a  sleety 
rain,  he  sends  an  order  back  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sheldon,  who  is  left  in 
command  at  Paintville,  to  bring  up  ev- 
ery available  man,  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch, for  he  shall  force  the  enemy  to 
battle  in  the  morning.  He  spends  the 
night  in  learning  the  character  of  the 
surrounding  country  and  the  disposition 
of  IMarshall's  forces  ;  and  now  again 
John  Jordan  comes  into  action. 

A  dozen  Rebels  are  grinding  at  a 
mill,  and  a  dozen  honest  men  come  up- 
on them,  steal  their  corn,  and  make  them 
prisoners.  The  miller  is  a  tall,  gaunt 
man,  and  his  clothes  fit  the  scout  as 
if  they  were  made  for  him.  He  is  a 
Disunionist,  too,  and  his  very  raiment 
should  bear  witness  against  this  feed- 
ing of  his  enemies.  It  does.  It  goes 
back  to  the  Rebel  camp,  and  —  the 
scout  goes  in  it.  That  chameleon  face 
of  his  is  smeared  with  meal,  and  looks 
the  miller  so  well  that  the  miller's  own 
wife  might  not  detect  the  difference. 
The  night  is  dark  and  rainy,  and  that 
lessens  the  danger  ;  but  still  he  is  pick- 
ing his  teeth  in  the  very  jaws  of  the 
lion,  —  if  he  can  be  called  a  Hon,  who 
does  nothing  but  roar  like  unto  Mar- 
shall. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  detail 
this  midnight  ramble  ;  but  it  gave  Gar- 
field the  exact  position  of  the  enemy. 
They  had  made  a  stand,  and  laid  an 
ambuscade  for  him.  Strongly  posted 
on  a  semicircular  hill,  at  the  forks  of 
Middle  Creek,  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  with  cannon  commanding  its  whole 
length,  and  hidden  by  the  trees,  they 
were  waiting  his  coming. 

The  Union  commander  broke  up  his 


bivouac  at  four  in  the  morning  and  be- 
gan to  move  forward.  Reaching  the 
valley  of  Middle  Creek,  he  encountered 
some  of  the  enemy's  mounted  men,  and 
captured  a  quantity  of  stores  they  were 
trying  to  withdraw  from  Prestonburg. 
Skirmishing  went  on  until  about  noon, 
when  the  Rebel  pickets  were  driven 
back  upon  their  main  body,  and  then 
began  the  battle.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  describe  it ;  for  that  has  already  been 
ably  done,  in  thirty  lines,  by  the  man 
who  won  it. 

It  was  a  wonderful  battle.  In  the 
history  of  this  war  there  is  not  another 
like  it.  Measured  by  the  forces  en- 
gaged, the  valor  displayed,  and  the  re- 
sults which  followed,  it  throws  into  the 
shade  even  the  achievements  of  the 
mighty  hosts  which  saved  the  nation. 
Eleven  hundred  men,  without  cannon, 
charge  up  a  rocky  hill,  over  stumps, 
over  stones,  over  fallen  trees,  over  high 
intrench ments,  right  into  the  face  of 
five  thousand,  and  twelve  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery ! 

For  five  hours  the  contest  rages. 
Now  the  Union  forces  are  driven  back ; 
then,  charging  up  the  hill,  they  regain 
the  lost  ground,  and  from  behind  rocks 
and  trees  pour  in  their  murderous  vol- 
leys. Then  again  they  are  driven  back, 
and  again  they  charge  up  the  hill,  strew- 
ing the  ground  with  corpses.  So  the 
bloody  work  goes  on  ;  so  the  battle  wa- 
vers, till  the  setting  sun,  wheeling  below 
the  hills,  glances  along  the  dense  lines 
of  Rebel  steel  moving  down  to  envelop 
the  weary  eleven  hundred.  It  is  an 
awful  moment,  big  with  the  fate  of  Ken- 
tucky. At  its  very  crisis  two  figures 
stand  out  against  the  fading  sky,  bold- 
ly defined  in  the  foreground. 

One  is  in  Union  blue.  With  a  little 
band  of  heroes  about  him,  he  is  posted 
on  a  projecting  rock,  which  is  scarred 
with  bullets,  and  in  full  view  of  both 
armies.  His  head  is  uncovered,  his 
hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  his  face  up- 
turned in  the  darkening  daylight,  and 
from  his  soul  is  going  up  a  prayer,  —  a 
prayer  for  Sheldon  and  Cranor.  He 
turns  his  eyes  to  the  northward,  and 
his  lip    tightens,  as  he  throws  oif  his 
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coat,  and  says  to  his  hundred  men, — 
"  Boys,  we  must  go  at  them  !  " 

The  other  is  in  Rebel  gray.  Moving 
out  to  the  brow  of  the  opposite  hill,  and 
placing  a  glass  to  his  eye,  he,  too,  takes 
a  long  look  to  the  northward.  He  starts, 
for  he  sees  something  which  the  other, 
on  lower  ground,  does  not  distinguish. 
Soon  he  wheels  his  horse,  and  the  word 
"  Retreat  "  echoes  along  the  valley 
between  them.  It  is  his  last  word  ;  for 
six  rifles  crack,  and  the  Rebel  Major 
lies  on  the  ground  quivering. 

The  one  in  blue  looks  to  the  north 
again,  and  now,  floating  proudly  among 
the  trees,  he  sees  the  starry  banner.  It 
is  Sheldon  and  Cranor  !  The  long  ride 
of  the  scout  is  at  last  doing  its  work 
for  the  nation.  On  they  come  like  the 
rushing  wind,  filling  the  air  with  their 
shouting.  The  rescued  eleven  hundred 
take  up  the  strain,  and  then,  above  the 
swift  pursuit,  above  the  lessening  con- 
flict, above  the  last  boom  of  the  wheel- 
ing cannon,  goes  up  the  wild  huzza  of 
Victory.  The  gallant  Garfield  has  won 
the  day,  and  rolled  back  the  disastrous 
tide  which  has  been  sweeping  on  ever 
since  Big  Bethel.  In  ten  days  Thomas 
routs  Zollicoflfer,  and  then  we  have  and 
hold  Kentucky. 

Every  one  remembers  a  certain  artist, 
who,  after  painting  a  "neighing  steed," 
wrote  underneath  the  picture,  "  This  is 
a  horse,"  lest  it  should  be  mistaken  for 
an  alligator.  I  am  tempted  to  imitate 
his  example,  lest  the  reader,  otherwise, 
may  not  detect  the  rambling  parallel  I 
have  herein  drawn  between  a  Northern 
and  a  Southern  "poor  white  man." 


President  Lincoln,  when  he  heard  of 
the  Battle  of  Middle  Creek,  said  to  a 
distinguished  officer,  who  happened  to 
be  with  him,  — 

"Why  did  Garfield  in  two  weeks 
do  what  would  have  taken  one  of  you 
Regular  folks  two  months  to  accom- 
plish ?  " 

"  Because  he  was  not  educated  at 
West  Point,"  answered  the  West-Point- 
er, laughing. 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln.  "That 
was  n't  the  reason.  It  was  because, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  he  had  to  work  for 
a  living." 

But  our  good  President,  for  once, 
was  wrong,  —  for  once,  he  did  not  get 
at  the  core  of  the  matter.  Jordan,  as 
well  as  Garfield,  "had,  when  a  boy,  to 
work  for  a  living."  The  two  men  were, 
perhaps,  of  about  equal  natural  abilities, 
—  both  were  born  in  log  huts,  both 
worked  their  own  way  to  manhood, 
and  both  went  into  the  war  consecrat- 
ing their  very  lives  to  their  country : 
but  one  came  out  of  it  with  a  brace 
of  stars  on  his  shoulder,  and  honor- 
ed by  all  the  nation ;  the  other  never 
rose  from  the  ranks,  and  went  down 
to  an  unknown  grave,  mourned  only 
among  his  native  mountains.  Some- 
thing more  than  work  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  contrast  in  their  lives  and 
their  destinies.  It  was  Free  Schdols, 
which  the  North  gave  the  one,  and  of 
which  the  South  robbed  the  other. 
Plant  a  free  school  at  every  Southern 
cross-road,  and  every  Southern  Jordan 
will  become  a  Garfield.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  this  Union  be  "recon- 
structed." 
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NOEL.* 


L' Academic  en  respect, 
Nonobstant  I'incorrection, 
A  la  faveur  du  sujet, 

Ture-lure, 
N'y  fera  point  de  rature ; 
Noel  1  ture-Iure-lure. 

Gui-Bar6zai. 


QUAND  les  astres  de  Noel 
^.^   Brillaient,  palpitaient  au  ciel, 
Six  gaillards,  et  chacun  ivre, 
Chantaient  gaiment  dans  le  givre, 

"  Bons  amis, 
Allons  done  chez  Agassiz  !  " 


Ces  illustres  Pelerins 
D'Outre-Mer,  adroits  et  fins, 
Se  donnant  des  airs  de  pretre, 
A  I'envi  se  vantaient  d'etre 

"  Bons  amis 
De  Jean  Rudolphe  Agassiz  !  " 

3- 

CEil-de-Perdrix,  grand  farceur. 
Sans  reproche  et  sans  pudeur, 
Dans  son  patois  de  Bourgogne, 
Bredouillait  com  me  un  ivrogne, 

"  Bons  amis, 
J'ai  dans^  chez  Agassiz  !  " 

4- 
Verzenay  le  Champenois, 
Bon  Franqais,  point  New-Yorquois, 
Mais  des  environs  d'Avize, 
Fredonne,  k  mainte  reprise, 

"  Bons  amis, 
J'ai  chante  chez  Agassiz  !  " 

5- 

A  cotd  marchait  un  vieux 
Hidalgo,  mais  non  mousseux ; 
Dans  le  temps  de  Charlemagne 
Fut  son  pere  Grand  d'Espagne  ! 

"  Bons  amis, 
J'ai  dine  chez  Agassiz  !  " 

*  Sent  to  Mr.  Agassiz,  with  a  basket  of  wine,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1864. 
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DEAD  is  the  roll  of  the  drums, 
And  the  distant  thunders  die, 
They  fade  in  the  far-off  sky ; 
And  a  lovely  summer  comes, 
Like  the  smile  of  Him  on  high. 

Lulled  the  storm  and  the  onset. 

Earth  lies  in  a  sunny  swoon ; 

Stiller  splendor  of  noon, 
Softer  glory  of  sunset. 

Milder  starlight  and  moon ! 

For  the  kindly  Seasons  love  us  ; 

They  smile  over  trench  and  clod, 
(Where  we  left  the  bravest  of  us,)  — 

There  's  a  brighter  green  of  the  sod, 
And  a  holier  calm  above  us 

In  the  blessed  Blue  of  God. 

The  roar  and  ravage  were  vain ; 

And  Nature,  that  never  yields, 
Is  busy  with  sun  and  rain 
At  her  old  sweet  work  again 

On  the  lonely  battle-fields. 

How  the  tall  white  daisies  grow 

Where  the  grim  artillery  rolled ! 
(Was  it  only  a  moon  ago? 

It  seems  a  century  old,)  — 

And  the  bee  hums  in  the  clover, 

As  the  pleasant  June  comes  on  ; 
Aye,  the  wars  are  all  over, — 

But  our  good  Father  is  gone. 

There  was  tumbling  of  traitor  fort. 

Flaming  of  traitor  fleet, — 
Lighting  of  city  and  port, 

Clasping  in  square  and  street. 

There  was  thunder  of  mine  and  gun. 

Cheering  by  mast  and  tent, — 
When  —  his  dread  work  all  done, 
And  his  high  fame  full  won  — 

Died  the  Good  President. 

In  his  quiet  chair  he  sate. 

Pure  of  malice  or  guile. 
Stainless  of  fear  or  hate,  — 

And  there  played  a  pleasant  smile 
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On"  the  rough  and  careworn  face  ; 
For  his  heart  was  all  the  while 
On  means  of  mercy  and  grace. 

The  brave  old  Flag  drooped  o'er  him, 

(A  fold  in  the  hard  hand  lay,)  — 

He  looked,  perchance,  on  the  play, — 
But  the  scene  was  a  shadow  before  him, 

For  his  thoughts  were  far  away. 

'T  was  but  the  morn,  (yon  fearful 

Death-shade,  gloomy  and  vast, 

Lifting  slowly  at  last,) 

His  household  heard  him  say, 
"  'T  is  long  since  I  've  been  so  cheerful. 

So  light  of  heart  as  to-day." 

'Twas  dying,  the  long  dread  clang, — 

But,  or  ever  the  blessed  ray 

Of  peace  could  brighten  to-day, 

Murder  stood  by  the  way, — 
Treason  struck  home  his  fang ! 
One  throb  —  and,  without  a  pang. 

That  pure  soul  passed  away. 

Idle,  in  this  our  blindness, 

To  marvel  we  cannot  see 

Wherefore  such  things  should  be, 
Or  to  question  Infinite  Kindness 

Of  this  or  of  that  Decree, 

Or  to  fear  lest  Nature  bungle. 

That  in  certain  ways  she  errs: 
The  cobra  in  the  jungle. 
The  crotalus  in  the  sod. 
Evil  and  good  are  hers ;  — 
Murderers  and  torturers  ! 
Ye,  too,  were  made  by  God. 

All  slowly  heaven  is  nighing, 

Needs  that  offence  must  come; 
Ever  the  Old  Wrong  dying 
Will  sting,  in  the  death-coil  lying. 

And  hiss  till  its  fork  be  dumb. 

But  dare  deny  no  further, 

Black-hearted,  brazen-cheeked ! 
Ye  on  whose  lips  yon  murther 

These  fifty  moons  hath  reeked, — 

From  the  wretched  scenic  dunce, 

Long  a-hungered  to  rouse 
A  Nation's  heart  for  the  nonce, — 
(Hugging  his  hell,  so  that  once 

He  might  yet  bring  down  the  house ! )  — 
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From  the  commons,  gross  and  simple, 
Of  a  blind  and  bloody  land, 

( Long  fed  on  venomous  lies  ! )  — 
To  the  horrid  heart  and  hand 
That  sumless  murder  dyes, — 
The  hand  that  drew  the  wimple 
Over  those  cruel  eyes. 

Pass  on,  —  your  deeds  are  done, 
Forever  sets  your  sun; 

Vainly  ye  lived  or  died, 
'Gainst  Freedom  and  the  Laws, — 
And  your  memory  and  your  cause 

Shall  haunt  o'er  the  trophied  tide 

Like  some  Pirate  Caravel  floating 

Dreadful,  adrift  — whose  crew 
From  her  yard-arms  dangle  rotting, — 

The  old  Horror  of  the  blue. 

Avoid  ye,  —  let  the  morrow 

Sentence  or  mercy  see. 
Pass  to  your  place:  our  sorrow 
Is  all  too  dark  to  borrow 

One  shade  from  such  as  ye. 

But  if  one,  with  merciful  eyes, 
From  the  forgiving  skies 

Looks,  'mid  our  gloom,  to  see 
Yonder  where  Murder  Ues, 
Stripped  of  the  woman  guise, 

And  waiting  the  doom,  —  'tis  he. 

Kindly  Spirit!— Ah,  when  did  treason 

Bid  such  a  generous  nature  cease, 
Mild  by  temper  and  strong  by  reason. 

But  ever  leaning  to  love  and  peace? 

A  head  how  sober !  a  heart  how  spacious ! 

A  manner  equal  with  high  or  low; 
Rough,  but  gentle ;  uncouth,  but  gracious  ; 

And  still  inclining  to  lips  of  woe. 

Patient  when  saddest,  calm  when  sternest, 
Grieved  when  rigid  for  justice'  sake ; 

Given  to  jest,  yet  ever  in  earnest, 

If  aught  of  right  or  truth  were  at  stake. 

Simple  of  heart,  yet  shrewd  therewith ; 

Slow  to  resolve,  but  firm  to  hold; 
Still  with  parable  and  with  myth 

Seasoning  truth,  like  Them  of  old ; 
Aptest  humor  and  quaintest  pith  ! 

(Still  we  smile  o'er  the  tales  he  told.) 
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And  if,  sometimes,  in  saddest  stress, 

That  mind,  over-meshed  by  fate, 

(Ringed  round  with  treason  and  hate, 
And  guiding  the  State  by  guess,) 

Could  doubt  and  could  hesitate, — 
Who,  alas !  had  done  less 

In  the  world's  most  deadly  strait  ? 

But  how  true  to  the  Common  Cause ! 

Of  his  task  how  unweary  ! 
How  hard  he  worked,  how  good  he  was, 

How  kindly  and  cheery ! 

How,  while  it  marked  redouble 

The  howls  and  hisses  and  sneers, 
That  great  heart  bore  our  trouble 

Through  all  these  terrible  years, — 

And,  cooling  passion  with  state, 

And  ever  counting  the  cost, 
Kept  the  Twin  World-Robbers  in  wait 

Till  the  time  for  their  clutch  was  lost ! 

How  much  he  cared  for  the  State, 

How  little  for  praise  or  pelf! 
A  man  too  simply  great 

To  scheme  for  his  proper  self. 

But  in  mirth  that  strong  heart  rested 

From  its  strife  with  the  false  and  violent, — 

A  jester  !  —  So  Henry  jested, 
So  jested  William  the  Silent. 

Orange,  shocking  the  dull 

With  careless  conceit  and  quip. 
Yet  holding  the  dumb  heart  full 

With  Holland's  life  on  his  lip  !  * 

Navarre,  bonhomme  and  pleasant, 

Pit}nng  the  poor  man's  lot. 
Wishing  that  every  peasant 

A  chicken  had  in  his  pot; 

Feeding  the  stubborn  bourgeois. 

Though  Paris  still  held  out; 
Holding  the  League  in  awe. 

But  jolly  with  all  about. 

*  "  His  temperament  was  cheerful.  At  table,  the  pleasures  of  which  in  moderation  were  his  only  relax- 
ation, he  was  always  animated  and  merry ;  and  this  jocoseness  was  partly  natural,  partly  mtentional.  In 
the  darkest  hours  of  his  country's  trial,  he  affected  a  serenity  he  was  far  from  feeling  ;  so  that  his  apparent 
gayety  at  momentous  epochs  was  even  censured  by  dullards,  who  could  not  comprehend  its  philosophy,  nor 
applaud  the  flippancy  of  William  the  Silent.  He  went  through  life  bearing  the  load  of  a  people's  sorrows 
with  a  smiling  face."  —  Motley's  Rise  of  the  Diitch  Republic. 

Perhaps  a  lively  national  sense  of  humor  is  one  of  the  surest  exponents  of  advanced  civilization.  Cer- 
tainly a  grim  sullenness  and  fierceness  have  been  the  leading  traits  of  the  Rebellion  for  Slavery  ;  while  Free- 
dom, like  a  Brave  at  the  stake,  has  gone  through  her  long  agony  with  a  smile  and  a  jest  ever  on  her  lips. 
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Out  of  an  o'erflowed  fulness 

Those  deep  hearts  seemed  too  light, — 

(And  so  't  was,  murder's  dulness 
Was  set  with  suUener  spite.) 

Yet  whoso  might  pierce  the  guise 

Of  mirth  in  the  man  we  mourn 
Would  mark,  and  with  grieved  surprise, 

All  the  great  soul  had  borne, 
In  the  piteous  Hues,  and  the  kind,  sad  eyes 

So  dreadfully  wearied  and  worn. 

And  we  trusted  (the  last  dread  page 
Once  turned  of  our  Doomsday  Scroll) 
To  have  seen  him,  sunny  of  soul, 

In  a  cheery,  grand  old  age. 

But,  Father,  't  is  well  with  thee ! 

And  since  ever,  when  God  draws  nigh, 
Some  grief  for  the  good  must  be, 

'T  was  well,  even  so  to  die,  — 

'Mid  the  thunder  of  Treason's  fall, 

The  yielding  of  haughty  town, 
The  crashing  of  cruel  wall. 

The  trembling  of  tyrant  crown ! 

The  ringing  of  hearth  and  pavement 

To  the  clash  of  falling  chains, — 
The  centuries  of  enslavement 

Dead,  with  their  blood-bought  gains ! 

And  through  trouble  weary  and  long 

Well  hadst  thou  seen  the  way, 
Leaving  the  State  so  strong 

It  did  not  reel  for  a  day ; 

And  even  in  death  couldst  give 

A  token  for  Freedom's  strife,  — 
A  proof  how  republics  live, 

And  not  by  a  single  life> 

But  the  Right  Divine  of  man, 

And  the  many,  trained  to  be  free, — 

And  none,  since  the  world  began, 
Ever  was  mourned  like  thee. 

Dost  thou  feel  it,  O  noble  Heart ! 

(So  grieved  and  so  wronged  below,) 
From  the  rest  wherein  thou  art  ? 
Do  they  see  it,  those  patient  eyes  ? 
Is  there  heed  in  the  happy  skies 

For  tokens  of  world-wide  woe  ? 
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The  Land's  great  lamentations, 
The  mighty  mourning  of  cannon, 
The  myriad  flags  half-mast, — 
The  late  remorse  of  the  nations, 
Grief  from  Volga  to  Shannon  ! 
(Now  they  know  thee  at  last.) 

How,  from  gray  Niagara's  shore 

To  Canaveral's  surfy  shoal, — 
From  the  rough  Atlantic  roar 

To  the  long  Pacific  roll, — 

For  bereavement  and  for  dole, 
Eveiy  cottage  wears  its  weed, 

White  as  thine  own  pure  soul, 
And  black  as  the  traitor  deed ! 

How,  under  a  nation's  pall. 
The  dust  so  dear  in  our  sight 

To  its  home  on  the  prairie  passed, — 
The  leagues  of  funeral. 

The  myriads,  morn  and  night. 
Pressing  to  look  their  last ! 

Nor  alone  the  State's  Eclipse ; 

But  how  tears  in  hard  eyes  gather,  — 
And  on  rough  and  bearded  lips, 
Of  the  regiments  and  the  ships,  — 

"  Oh,  our  dear  Father  !  " 

And  methinks  of  all  the  million 

That  looked  on  the  dark  dead  face, 
'Neath  its  sable-plumed  pavilion. 

The  crone  of  a  humbler  race 
Is  saddest  of  all  to  think  on. 

And  the  old  swart  lips  that  said, 
Sobbing,  "Abraham  Lincoln! 

Oh,  he  is  dead,  he  is  dead ! " 

Hush  !  let  our  heavy  souls 

To-day  be  glad ;  for  agen 
The  stormy  music  swells  and  rolls 

Stirring  the  hearts  of  men. 

And  under  the  Nation's  Dome, 

They  've  guarded  so  well  and  long, 
Our  boys  come  marching  home, 

Two  hundred  thousand  strong. 

All  in  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 

With  war-worn  colors  and  drums, 
Still,  through  the  livelong  summer's  day. 

Regiment,  regiment  comes. 
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Like  the  tide,  yesty  and  barmy, 

That  sets  on  a  wild  lee-shore, 
Surge  the  ranks  of  an  army 

Never  reviewed  before ! 

Who  shall  look  on  the  like  agen, 
Or  see  such  host  of  the  brave  ? 
A  mighty  River  of  marching  men 
Rolls  the  Capital  through, — 
Rank  on  rank,  and  wave  on  wave, 
Of  bayonet-crested  blue ! 

How  the  chargers  neigh  and  champ, 
(Their  riders  weary  of  camp,) 

With  curvet  and  with  caracole !  — 
The  cavalry  comes  with  thundrous  tramp. 

And  the  cannons  heavily  roll. 

And  ever,  flowery  and  gay, 
The  Staff  sweeps  on  in  a  spray 

Of  tossing  forelocks  and  manes  ; 
But  each  bridle-arm  has  a  weed 
Of  funeral,  black  as  the  steed 

That  fiery  Sheridan  reins. 

Grandest  of  mortal  sights 

The  sun-browned  ranks  to  view, — 
The  Colors  ragg'd  in  a  hundred  fights, 

And  the  dusty  Frocks  of  Blue  ! 

And  all  day,  mile  on  mile. 

With  cheer,  and  waving,  and  smile, 

The  war-worn  legions  defile 

Where  the  nation's  noblest  stand ; 
And  the  Great  Lieutenant  looks  on. 

With  the  Flower  of  a  rescued  Land, — 
For  the  terrible  work  is  done. 
And  the  Good  Fight  is  won 

For  God  and  for  Fatherland. 

So,  from  the  fields  they  win. 

Our  men  are  marching  home, 

A  million  are  marching  home ! 
To  the  cannon's  thundering  din, 

And  banners  on  mast  and  dome, — 
And  the  ships  come  sailing  in 

With  all  their  ensigns  dight, 

As  erst  for  a  great  sea-fight. 

Let  every  color  fly. 

Every  pennon  flaunt  in  pride; 
Wave,  Starry  Flag,  on  high  ! 
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Float  in  the  sunny  sky, 

Stream  o'er  the  stormy  tide ! 
For  every  stripe  of  stainless  hue, 
And  every  star  in  the  field  of  blue, 
Ten  thousand  of  the  brave  and  true 

Have  laid  them  down  and  died. 

And  in  all  our  pride  to-day 

We  think,  with  a  tender  pain, 
Of  those  so  far  away, 

They  will  not  come  home  again. 

And  our  boys  had  fondly  thought, 

To-day,  in  marching  by. 
From  the  ground  so  dearly  bought, 
And  the  fields  so  bravely  fought, 

To  have  met  their  Father's  eye. 

But  they  may  not  see  him  in  place, 

Nor  their  ranks  be  seen  of  him ; 
We  look  for  the  well-known  face, 

And  the  splendor  is  strangely  dim. 

Perished  ?  —  who  was  it  said 

Our  Leader  had  passed  away? 
Dead?     Our  President  dead?  — 

He  has  not  died  for  a  day ! 

We  mourn  for  a  Httle  breath, 

Such  as,  late  or  soon,  dust  yields ; 
But  the  Dark  Flower  of  Death 

Blooms  in  the  fadeless  fields. 

We  looked  on  a  cold,  still  brow : 

But  Lincoln  could  yet  survive ; 

He  never  was  more  alive, 
Never  nearer  than  now. 

For  the  pleasant  season  found  him, 

Guarded  by  faithful  hands. 

In  the  fairest  of  Summer  Lands : 
With  his  own  brave  Staff  around  him, 

There  our  President  stands. 

There  they  are  all  at  his  side, 

The  noble  hearts  and  true, 

That  did  all  men  might  do, — 
Then  slept,  with  their  swords,  and  died. 

Of  Httle  the  storm  has  reft  us 

But  the  brave  and  kindly  clay 
('Tis  but  dust  where  Lander  left  us, 

And  but  turf  where  Lyon  lay). 
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There  's  Winthrop,  true  to  the  end, 

And  Ellsworth  of  long  ago, 

( First  fair  young  head  laid  low  ! ) 
There  's  Baker,  the  brave  old  friend, 

And  Douglas,  the  friendly  foe : 

(Baker,  that  still  stood  up 

When  'twas  death  on  either  hand: 
"  'T  is  a  soldier's  part  to  stoop, 

But  the  Senator  must  stand.") 

The  heroes  gadier  and  form  :  — 

There  's  Cameron,  with  his  scars, 
Sedgwick,  of  siege  and  storm, 

And  Mitchell,  that  joined  his  stars. 

Winthrop,  of  sword  and  pen, 

Wadsworth,  with  silver  hair, 
Mansfield,  ruler  of  men. 

And  brave  McPherson  are  there. 

Birney,  who  led  so  long, 

Abbott,  born  to  command, 
Elliott  the  bold,  and  Strong, 

Who  fell  on  the  hard-fought  strand. 

Lytle,  soldier  and  bard. 

And  the  EUets,  sire  and  son. 
Ransom,  all  grandly  scarred, 
And  Redfield,  no  more  on  guard, 

( But  Alatoona  is  won  ! ) 

Reno,  of  pure  desert, 

Kearney,  with  heart  of  flame. 
And  Russell,  that  hid  his  hurt 

Till  the  final  death-bolt  came. 

Terrill,  dead  where  he  fought, 

Wallace,  that  would  not  yield, 
And  Sumner,  who  vainly  sought 

A  grave  on  the  foughten  field 

(But  died  ere  the  end  he  saw. 

With  years  and  battles  outworn). 
There  's  Harmon  of  Kenesaw, 
And  Ulric  Dahlgren,  and  Shaw, 

That  slept  with  his  Hope  Forlorn. 

Bayard,  that  knew  not  fear, 

( True  as  the  knight  of  yore,) 
And  Putnam,  and  Paul  Revere, 

Worthy  the  names  they  bore. 
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Allen,  who  died  for  others, 

Bryan,  of  gentle  fame, 
And  the  brave  New-England  brothers 

That  have  left  us  Lowell's  name. 

Home,  at  last,  from  the  wars, — 

Stedman,  the  staunch  and  mild, 

And  Janeway,  our  hero-child, 
Home,  with  his  fifteen  scars ! 

There  's  Porter,  ever  in  front, 

True  son  of  a  sea-king  sire. 
And  Christian  Foote,  and  Dupont 
( Dupont,  who  led  his  ships 
Rounding  the  first  EUipse 

Of  thunder  and  of  fire). 

There  's  Ward,  with  his  brave  death-wounds, 

And  Cummings,  of  spotless  name, 
And  Smith,  who  hurtled  his  rounds 

When  deck  and  hatch  were  aflame ; 

Wainwright,  steadfast  and  true, 

Rodgers,  of  brave  sea-blood, 
And  Craven,  with  ship  and  crew 

Sunk  in  the  salt  sea  flood. 

And,  a  little  later  to  part. 

Our  Captain,  noble  and  dear  — 

(Did  they  deem  thee,  then,  austere? 
Drayton  !  —  O  pure  and  kindly  heart ! 

Thine  is  the  seaman's  tear.) 

All  such,  —  and  many  another, 

(Ah,  list  how  long  to  name  ! ) 
That  stood  like  brother  by  brother, 

And  died  on  the  field  of  fame. 

And  around  —  (for  there  can  cease 

This  earthly  trouble)  —  they  throng, 
The  friends  that  had  passed  in  peace, 

The  foes  that  have  seen  their  wrong. 

(But,  a  little  from  the  rest, 

With  sad  eyes  looking  down, 

And  brows  of  softened  frown. 
With  stern  arms  on  the  chest, 
Are  two,  standing  abreast, — 

Stonewall  and  Old  John  Brown.) 

But  the  stainless  and  the  true, 

These  by  their  President  stand. 
To  look  on  his  last  review, 

Or  march  with  the  old  command. 
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And  lo,  from  a  thousand  fields, 

From  all  the  old  battle-haunts, 
A  greater  Army  than  Sherman  wields, 

A  grander  Review  than  Grant's  ! 

Gathered  home  from  the  grave, 

Risen  from  sun  and  rain,  — 
Rescued  from  wind  and  wave, 

Out  of  the  stormy  main, — 
The  Legions  of  our  Brave  * 

Are  all  in  their  lines  again ! 

Many  a  stout  Corps  that  went, 
Full-ranked,  from  camp  and  tent, 

And  brought  back  a  brigade ; 
Many  a  brave  regiment, 

That  mustered  only  a  squad. 

The  lost  battalions. 

That,  when  the  fight  went  v/rong. 
Stood  and  died  at  their  guns,  — 

The  stormers  steady  and  strong, 

With  their  best  blood  that  bought 

Scarp,  and  ravelin,  and  wall,  — 
The  companies  that  fought 

Till  a  corporal's  guard  was  all. 

Many  a  valiant  crew, 

That  passed  in  battle  and  wreck, — 
Ah,  so  faithful  and  true  ! 

They  died  on  the  bloody  deck, 
They  sank  in  the  soundless  blue. 

All  the  loyal  and  bold 

That  lay  on  a  soldier's  bier, — 

The  stretchers  borne  to  the  rear, 
The  hammocks  lowered  to  the  hold. 

The  shattered  wreck  we  hurried, 

In  death-fight,  from  deck  and  port, — 

The  Blacks  that  Wagner  buried, 
That  died  in  the  Bloody  Fort! 

Comrades  of  camp  and  mess, 

Left,  as  they  lay,  to  die. 
In  the  battle's  sorest  stress. 

When  the  storm  of  fight  swept  by : 
They  lay  in  the  Wilderness, — 

Ah,  where  did  they  not  lie  ? 

In  the  tangled  swamp  they  lay, 
They  lay  so  still  on  the  sward !  — 
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They  rolled  in  the  sick-bay, 
Moaning  their  lives  away ;  — 
They  flushed  in  the  fevered  ward. 

They  rotted  in  Libby  yonder, 

They  starved  in  the  foul  stockade, — 

Hearing  afar  the  thunder 
Of  the  Union  cannonade  ! 

But  the  old  wounds  all  are  healed, 
And  the  dungeoned  Hmbs  are  free, — 

The  Blue  Frocks  rise  from  the  field, 
The  Blue  Jackets  out  of  the  sea. 

They  've  'scaped  from  the  torture-den, 

They  've  broken  the  bloody  sod, 
They  're  all  come  to  life  agen  !  — 
The  Third  of  a  Million  men 

That  died  for  Thee  and  for  God! 

A  tenderer  green  than  May 

The  Eternal  Season  wears, — 
The  blue  of  our  summer's  day 

Is  dim  and  pallid  to  theirs,  — 
The  Horror  faded  away, 

And  't  was  heaven  all  unawares  ! 

Tents  on  the  Infinite  Shore  ! 

Flags  in  the  azuline  sky, 
Sails  on  the  seas  once  more ! 

To-day,  in  the  heaven  on  high, 
All  under  arms  once  more ! 

The  troops  are  all  in  their  lines, 

The  guidons  flutter  and  play; 
But  every  bayonet  shines, 

For  all  must  march  to-day. 

What  lofty  pennons  flaunt? 
What  mighty  echoes  haunt. 

As  of  great  guns,  o'er  the  main  ? 

Hark  to  the  sound  again  ! 
The  Congress  is  all-ataunt ! 

The  Cumberland  's  manned  again  ! 

All  the  ships  and  their  men 

Are  in  line  of  battle  to-day,  — 
All  at  quarters,  as  when 

Their  last  roll  thundered  away, — 
All  at  their  guns,  as  then, 

For  the  Fleet  salutes  to-day. 
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The  armies  have  broken  camp 

On  the  vast  and  sunny  plain, 

The  drums  are  rolling  again ; 
With  steady,  measured  tramp, 

They  're  marching  all  again. 

With  alignment  firm  and  solemn, 

Once  again  they  form 
In  mighty  square  and  column, — 

But  never  for  charge  and  storm. 

The  Old  Flag  they  died  under 

Floats  above  them  on  the  shore, 
And  on  the  great  ships  yonder 

The  ensigns  dip  once  more, — 
And  once  again  the  thunder 

Of  the  thirty  guns  and  four ! 

In  solid  platoons  of  steel, 

Under  heaven's  triumphal  arch. 
The  long  lines  break  and  wheel ; 

And  the  word  is,  "  Forward,  march  ! " 

The  colors  ripple  o'erhead, 

The  drums  roll  up  to  the  sky. 
And  with  martial  time  and  tread 

The  regiments  all  pass  by, — 
The  ranks  of  our  faithful  Dead, 

Meeting  their  President's  eye. 

With  a  soldier's  quiet  pride 

They  smile  o'er  the  perished  pain, 

For  their  anguish  was  not  vain, — 
For  thee,  O  Father,  we  died ! 

And  we  did  not  die  in  vain. 

March  on,  your  last  brave  mile ! 

Salute  him,  Star  and  Lace, 
Form  round  him,  rank  and  file, 

And  look  on  the  kind,  rough  face; 
But  the  quaint  and  homely  smile 

Has  a  glory  and  a  grace  « 

It  never  had  known  erewhile, — 

Never,  in  time  and  space. 

Close  round  him,  hearts  of  pride ! 
Press  near  him,  side  by  side, — 

Our  Father  is  not  alone ! 
For  the  Holy  Right  ye  died. 
And  Christ,  the  Crucified, 

Waits  to  welcome  his  own. 
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Letters  to  Various  Persons.     By  Henry  D. 
Thoreau,     Boston  :  Ticknor  &:  Fields. 

The  prose  of  Thoreau  is  daily  winning 
recognition  as  possessing  some  of  the  very 
highest  qualities  of  thought  and  utterance, 
in  a  degree  scarcely  rivalled  in  contemporary 
literature.  In  spite  of  whim  and  frequent 
over-refining,  and  the  entire  omission  of  ma- 
ny important  aspects  of  human  life,  these 
wondrous  merits  exercise  their  charm,  and 
we  value  eveiything  which  lets  us  into  the 
workshop  of  so  rare  a  mind.  These  let- 
ters, most  of  which  were  addressed  to  a  sin- 
gle confidential  friend,  give  us  Thoreau's 
thoughts  in  undress,  and  there  has  been  no 
previous  book  in  which  we  came  so  near 
him.  It  is  like  engraving  the  studies  of  an 
artist,  —  studies  many  of  which  were  found 
too  daring  or  difiicult  for  final  execution, 
and  which  must  be  shown  in  their  original 
shape  or  not  at  all.  To  any  one  who  was 
more  artist  than  thinker  this  exhibition 
would  be  doing  wrong  ;  but  to  one  like 
Thoreau,  more  thinker  than  artist,  it  is  an 
act  of  justice. 

The  public,  being  always  eager  for  the 
details  of  personal  life,  and  therefore  espe- 
cially hungry  for  private  letters,  will  hardly 
make  this  distinction.  All  is  held  to  be  right 
which  gives  us  more  personality  in  print. 
One  can  fancy  the  exasperation  of  a  gos- 
sip, however,  on  opening  these  profound  and 
philosophic  leaves.  There  is  almost  no  pri- 
vate history  in  them  ;  and  even  of  Thoreau's 
beloved  science  of  Natural  History,  very 
little.  He  does,  indeed,  begin  one  letter 
with  "  Dear  Mother,  ....  Pray  have  you 
the  seventeen  -  year  locust  in  Concord  ?  " 
which  recalls  Mendelssohn's  birthday  letter 
to  his  mother,  opening  with  two  bars  of 
music.  But  even  such  mundane  matters  as 
these  occur  rarely  in  the  book,  which  is 
chiefly  made  up  of  pure  thought,  and  that 
of  the  highest  and  often  of  the  most  subtile 
quality. 

Thoreau  had,  in  literature  as  in  life,  a 
code  of  his  own,  which,  if  sometimes  lax 
where  others  were  stringent,  was  always 
stringent  in  higher  matters,  where  others 
were  lax.  Even  the  friendship  of  Emerson 
could  not  coerce  him  into  that  careful  elabo- 
ration which  gives  dignity  and  sometimes  a 
certain  artistic  monotony  to  the  works  of  our 


great  essayist.  Emerson  never  wilfully  leaves 
a  point  imguarded,  never  allows  himself  to 
be  caught  in  undress.  Thoreau  spurns  this 
punctiliousness,  and  thus  impairs  his  average 
execution  ;  while  for  the  same  reason  he  at- 
tains, in  favored  moments,  a  diction  more 
flowing  and  a  more  lyric  strain  than  his 
teacher  ever  allows  himself,  at  least  in  prose. 
He  also  secures,  through  this  daring,  the  oc- 
casional expression  of  more  delicate  as  well 
as  more  fantastic  thoughts.  And  there  is  an 
interesting  passage  in  these  letters  where  he 
rather  unexpectedly  recognizes  the  dignity  of 
literary  art  as  art,  and  states  very  finely  its 
range  of  power.  "  To  look  at  literature,  — 
how  many  fine  thoughts  has  every  man  had  ! 
how  few  fine  thoughts  are  expressed  !  Yet 
we  never  have  a  fantasy  so  subtile  and  ethe- 
real, but  that  taleitt  merely,  with  more  reso- 
lution and  faithful  persistency,  after  a  thou- 
sand failures,  might  fix  and  engrave  it  in 
distinct  and  enduring  words,  and  we  should 
see  that  our  dreams  are  the  solidest  facts 
that  we  know."  The  Italics  are  his  own, 
and  the  glimpse  at  his  literary  method  is 
very  valuable. 

One  sees  also,  in  these  letters,  how  innate 
in  him  was  that  grand  simplicity  of  spiritual 
attitude,  compared  with  which  most  confes- 
sions of  faith  seem  to  show  something  hack- 
neyed and  second-hand.  It  seems  the  first 
resumption  —  unless  here  again  we  must  link 
his  name  with  Emerson's  —  of  that  great 
strain  of  thought  of  which  Epictetus  the 
slave  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  the 
sovereign  were  the  last  previous  examples. 
Amid  the  general  Miserere,  here  is  one  hymn 
of  lofty  cheer.  There  is  neither  weak  con- 
ceit nor  weak  contrition,  but  gratitude  for 
existence,  and  a  sublime  aim.  ' '  My  actual 
life,"  he  says,  "  is  a  fact  in  view  of  which  I 
have  no  occasion  to  congratulate  myself; 
but  for  my  faith  and  aspiration  I  have  re- 
spect. It  is  from  these  that  I  speak.  Ev- 
ery man's  position  is,  in  feet,  too  simple  to 

be  described I  am   simply  what  I 

am,  or  I  begin  to  be  that  ....  I  know 
that  I  am.  I  know  that  another  is  who  knows 
more  than  I,  who  takes  interest  in  me,  whose 
creature,  and  yet  whose  kindred,  in  one 
sense,  am  I.  I  know  that  the  enterprise  is 
worthy.  I  know  that  things  work  well.  I 
have  heard  no  bad  news."     (p.  45.) 

"Happy  the  man,"  he  elsewhere  nobly 
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Itistabile  est  regnum  quod  non  dementia  Jirmat. 
Incidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdi-in. 


HERE  are  two  famous  verses,  both 
often  quoted,  and  one  a  common- 
place of  literature.  That  they  have  pass- 
ed into  proverbs  attests  their  merit  both 
in  substance  and  in  form.  Something 
more  than  truth  is  needed  for  a  proverb. 
And  so  also  something  more  than  form 
is  needed.  Both  must  concur.  The 
truth  must  be  expressed  in  such  a  form 
as  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  art. 

Most  persons  whose  attention  has  not 
been  turned  especially  to  such  things, 
if  asked  where  these  verses  are  to  be 
found,  would  say  at  once  that  it  was  in 
one  of  the  familiar  poets  of  school-boy 
days.  Botia  have  a  sound  as  of  some- 
thing that  has  been  heard  in  childhood. 
The  latter  is  very  Virgilian  in  its  tone 
and  movement.  More  than  once  I  have 
heard  it  insisted  that  it  was  by  Virgil. 
But  nobody  has  been  able  to  find  it 
there,  although  the  opposite  dangers 
are  well  represented  in  the  voyage  of 
^neas :  *  — 

"  Dextrum  Scylla  latus,  tevum  implacata  Charybdis 
Obsidet." 

Thinking  of  the  historical  proverb,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  eminent  character 
who  first  showed  it  to  me  in  the  heroic 
poem  where  it  appears.  I  refer  to  the 
late  Dr.  Maltby,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who  had  been  a  favorite  pupil  of  Dr. 
Parr,  and  was  unquestionably  one  of 
the  best  scholars  in  England.  His 
amenity  was  equal  to  his  scholarship. 
I  was  his  guest  at  Auckland  Castle  ear- 
ly in  the  autumn  of  1838.  Conversa- 
tion turned  much  upon  books  and  the 
curiosities  of  study.  One  morning  after 
breakfast  the  learned  Bishop  came  to 
me  with  a  small  volume  in  his  hand, 
printed  in  the  Italian  character,  and  re- 
marking, "  You  seem  to  be  interested 
in  such  things,"  he  pointed  to  this 
much-quoted  verse.     It  was  in  a  Latin 

*  JEneis,  Lib.  III.  v.  420. 


poem  called  "  Alexandre'is,  sive  Gesta 
Alexandri  Magni,"  by  Philippus  Gual- 
terus,  a  medieeval  poet  of  France. 

Of  course  the  fable  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  is  ancient ;'  but  this  verse 
cannot  be  traced  to  antiquity.  For  the 
fable  Homer  is  our  highest  authority, 
and  he  represents  the  Sirens  as  play- 
ing their  part  to  tempt  the  victim. 

These  opposite  terrors  belong  to  my- 
thology and  to  geography.  Mythologi- 
cally,  they  were  two  voracious  monsters, 
dwelling  opposite  to  each  other,  —  Cha- 
rybdis on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  Scylla 
on  the  coast  of  Italy.  Geographically, 
they  were  dangers  to  the  navigator  in 
the  narrow  strait  between  Sicily  and 
Italy.  Charybdis  was  a  whirlpool,  in 
which  ships  were  often  sucked  to  de- 
struction ;  Scylla  was  a  rock,  on  which 
ships  were  often  dashed  to  pieces. 

Ulysses  in  his  wanderings  encoun- 
tered these  terrors,  but  by  prudence 
and  the  counsels  of  Circe  he  was  en- 
abled to  steer  clear  between  them,  al- 
though the  Sirens  strove  to  lure  him 
on  to  the  rock.  The  story  is  too  long  ; 
but  there  are  passages  which  are  like 
pictures,  and  they  have  been  illustrated 
by  the  genius  of  Flaxman.  The  first 
danger  on  the  Sicilian  side  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  Odyssey:*  — 

"  Beneath,  Charybdis  holds  her  boisterous  reign 
'Midst  roaring  whirlpools,  and  absorbs  the  main  ; 
Thrice  in  her  gulfs  the  boiling  seas  subside, 
Thrice  in  dire  thunders  she  refunds  the  tide. 
Ah,  shun  the  horrid  gulf  !  by  Scylla  fly  ! 
'T  is  better  six  to  lose  than  all  to  die." 

But  endeavoring  to  shun  this  peril,  the 
navigator  encounters  the  other  :  — 

"  Here  Scylla  bellows  from,  her  dire  aBodes, 
Tremendous  pest,  abhorred  by  men  and  gods  ! 
Six  horrid  necks  she  rears,  and  six  terrific  heads ; 
Her  jaws  grin  dreadful  with  three  rows  of  teeth  ; 
Jaggy  they  stand,  the  gaping  den  of  death  ; 
Her  parts  obscene  the  raging  billows  hide  ; 
Her  bosom  terribly  o'erlooks  the  tide." 

*  Book  XII. 
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Near  by  were  the  Sirens,  who  strove 
by  their  music  to  draw  the  navigator  to 
certain  doom :  — 

"  Their  song  is  death,  and  makes  destruction  please. 
Unblest  the  man  whom  music  wins  to  stay 
Nigh  the  cursed  shore  and  listen  to  the  lay  : 
No  more  the  wretch  shall  view  the  joys  of  life, 
His  blooming  offspring,  or  his  beauteous  wife  !  " 

Forewarned  is  forearmed.  Ulysses  took 
all  precautions  against  the  opposite  per- 
ils. Avoiding  the  Sicilian  whirlpool,  he 
did  not  run  upon  the  Italian  rock  or 
yield  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  And 
yet  he  could  not  renounce  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  melody.  Stuffing 
the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax, 
so  that  they  could  not  be  entranced  by 
the  Sirens,  or  comprehend  any  coun- 
termanding order  which  his  weakness 
might  induce  him  to  utter,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  tied  to  the  mast,  —  like 
another  Farragut,  —  and  directed  that 
the  ship  should  be  steered  straight  on. 
It  was  steered  straight  on,  although  he 
cried  out  to  stop.  His  deafened  com- 
panions heard  nothing  of  the  song  or 
the  countermand,  — 

"Till,  dying  off,  the  distant  sounds  decay." 

The  dangers  of  both  coasts  ^were  at 
length  passed,  not  without  the  loss  of 
six  men,  "  chiefs  of  renown,"  who  be- 
came the  prey  of  Scylla.  But  the  Sirens, 
humbled  by  defeat,  dashed  themselves 
upon  the  rocks  and  disappeared  forever. 
There  are  few  stories  which  have 
been  more  popular.  It  was  natural  that 
it  should  enter  into  poetry  and  become 
a  proverb.  Milton  more  than  once  al- 
ludes to  it.  Thus,  in  the  exquisite  "  Co- 
mus,"  he  shows  these  opposite  terrors 
subdued  by  another  power  :  — 

"  Scylla  wept 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention. 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmured  soft  applause." 

In  the  "Paradise  Lost,"  while  portray- 
ing Sin,  the  terrible  portress  at  the  gates 
of  Hell,  the  poet  repairs  to  this  story 
for  illustration  :  *  — 

"  Far  less  abhorred  than  these, 
Vexed  Scylla,  bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts 
Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore." 

And  then  again,  when  picturing  Satan 
escaping  from  pursuit,  he  shows  himf 


*  Book  II.  V.  660. 


t  Ibid.  V.  1016. 


"harder  beset 
And  more  endangered  than  when  Argo  passed 
Through  Bosphorus  betwixt  the  justling  rocks, 
Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  shunned 
Charybdis  and  by  the  other  whirlpool  steered." 

Though  thus  frequently  employing  the 
story,  Milton  did  not  use  the  proverb. 

Not  only  the  story,  but  the  proverb, 
was  known  to  Shakspeare,  who  makes 
Launcelot  use  it  in  his  plain  talk  with 
Jessica:*  —  "Truly,  then,  I  fear  you 
are  damned  both  by  father  and  mother  ; 
thus,  when  I  shun  Scylla,  your  father,  I 
fall  into  Charybdis,  your  mother :  well, 
you  are  gone  both  ways."  Malone,  in 
his  note  to  this  passage,  written  in  the 
last  century,  says,  —  "  Alluding  to  the 
well-known  line  of  a  modern  Latin  poet, 
Philippe  Gaultier,  in  his  poem  entitled 
'  Alexandreis.'  "  To  this  note  of  Ma- 
lone's,  another  editor,  George  Steevens, 
whose  early  bibliographical  tastes  in- 
spired the  praise  of  Dibdin,  adds  as  fol- 
lows :  —  "  Shakspeare  might  have  met 
with  a  translation  of  this  line  in  many 
places  ;  among  others  in  a  Dialogue 
between  Custom  and  Veretie,  concern- 
ing the  use  and  abuse  of  Dancing  and 
Minstrelsie :  — 

"  '  While  Silla  they  do  seem  to  shun, 
In  Charibd  they  do  fall.'  " 

But  this  proverb  had  already  passed 
into  tradition  and  speech.  That  Shak- 
speare should  absorb  and  use  it  was  nat- 
ural.   He  was  the  universal  absorbent. 

The  history  of  this  verse  seemed  for  a 
while  to  be  forgotten.  Like  the  Wander- 
ing Jew,  it  was  a  vagrant,  unknown  in 
origin,  but  having  perpetual  life.  Eras- 
mus, whose  learning  was  so  vast,  quotes 
the  verse  in  his  great  work  on  Proverbs, 
and  owns  that  he  does  not  know  the 
author  of  it.  Here  is  this  confession : 
—  "  Celebratur  aptcd  Latifios  hie  versi- 
culus,  quocunque  natus  auctore,  nam 
in  presentia  non  occurrit."  f  It  seems 
from  these  words  that  this  profound 
scholar  regarded  the  verse  as  belonging 
to  antiquity :  at  least  I  so  interpret  the 
remark,  that  it  was  "  celebrated  among 
the  Latins."  But  though  ignorant  of  its 
origin,  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  which  it 

*  Merchant  0/  Venice,  Act  III.  So.  5. 
t  Erasmi  Opera,   Tom.   II.    p.   183;   Adagiorum 
Chil.  I.  cent.  v.  prov.  4. 
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embodies  found  much  favor  with  this 
representative  of  moderation.  He  dwells 
on  it  with  particular  sympathy,  and  re- 
produces it  in  various  forms.  Here  is  the 
equivalent  on  which  he  hangs  his  com- 
mentary :  Evitata  Charybdi^  in  Scylla?n 
incidi.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  inferior  in 
form  this  is  to  the  much-quoted  verse. 
It  seems  to  be  a  literal  translation  of 
some  Greek  iambics,  also  of  uncertain 
origin,  although  attributed  to  Aposto- 
lius,  one  of  the  learned  Greeks  scat- 
tered over  Europe  by  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople. There  is  also  something 
like  it  in  the  Greek  of  Lucian.*  Eras- 
mus quotes  words  of  kindred  sentiment 
from  the  "  Phormio  "  of  Terence  :  Ita 
fugias  ne  prcster  casam^  which  he  tells 
us  means  that  we  should  not  so  fly  from 
any  vice  as  to  be  carried  into  a  greater,  f 
He  quotes  also  another  proverb  with  the 
same  signification  :  Fiunum  fugiens,  in 
ignem  incidi,  which  warns  against  run- 
ning into  the  fire  to  avoid  the  smoke. 
In  his  letters  the  ancient  fable  recurs 
more  than  once.  On  one  occasion  he 
warns  against  the  dangers  of  youth,  and 
says  that  the  ears  must  be  stopped,  not, 
as  in  the  Homeric  story,  by  wax,  but 
"  by  the  precepts  of  philosophy."  J  In 
another  letter  he  avows  a  fear  lest  in 
shunning  Scylla  he  may  fall  on  Charyb- 
dis  :  — '■'■Nunc  vereor  ne  sic  vitemtis  hanc 
Scyllam,  ut  incidamus  in  Charybdim 
inulto  pertiiciosioremy  §  Thus  did  his 
instinctive  prudence  find  expression  in 
this  familiar  illustration. 

If  Erasmus  had  been  less  illustrious 
for  learning,  —  perhaps  if  his  counte- 
nance were  less  interesting,  as  we  now 
look  upon  it  in  the  immortal  portraits 
by  two  great  artists,  Hans  Holbein 
and  Albert  Diirer, —  I  should  not  be 
tempted  to  dwell  on  this  confession  of 
ignorance.  And  yet  it  belongs  to  the 
history  of  this  verse,  which  has  had 
strange  ups  and  downs  in  the  world. 
The  poem  from  which  it  is  taken,  after 
enjoying  an  early  renown,  was  forgot- 
ten, —  and  then  again,  after  a  revival, 
was  forgotten,  again  to  enjoy  another 
revival.     The  last  time  it  was  revived 

*  Erasmi  Adagia,  ubi  supra.  f  Ibid. 

J  ioTtm's,  Erasmus,  Vol.  II.  p.  163,  note. 
§  O^era,  Tom.  II.  p.  645 ;  Epist.  574. 


through  this  solitary  verse,  without 
which,  I  cannot  doubt,  it  would  have 
been  extinguished  in  night 

"  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  ! " 

Even  before  the  days  of  Erasmus, 
who  died  in  1536,  this  verse  had  been 
lost  and  found.  It  was  circulated  as  a 
proverb  of  unknown  origin,  when  Ga- 
leotto  Marzio,  an  Italian,  of  infinite  wit 
and  learning,*  who  flourished  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was 
for  some  time  the  instructor  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hun- 
gary, pointed  out  its  author.  In  a  work 
of  Ana,  amusing  and  instructive,  entitled 
"  De  Doctrina  Promiscua,"  which  first 
saw  the  light  in  Latin,  and  was  after- 
wards translated  into  Italian,  the  learn- 
ed author  says,  —  "  Hoc  carmen  est 
Gualteri  Galli  de  Gestis  Alexandri,  et 
non  vagum  proverbium,  ut  quidam  non 
omnino  indocti  meminerint."  It  was 
not  a  vague  proverb,  as  some  persons 
not  entirely  unlearned  have  supposed, 
but  a  verse  of  the  "  Alexandreis."  And 
yet  shortly  afterwards  the  great  master 
of  proverbs,  whose  learning  seemed  to 
know  no  bounds,  could  not  fix  its  ori- 
gin. At  a  later  day,  Pasquier,  in  his 
"  Recherches  de  la  France,"  f  made  sub- 
stantially the  same  remark  as  Marzio. 
After  alluding  to  the  early  fame  of  its 
author,  he  says,  —  "  C'est  lui  dans  les 
oeuvres  duquel  nous  trouvons  un  vers, 
souvent  par  nous  allegu^  sans  que  plu- 
sieurs  sachent  qui  en  fut  I'auteur."  In 
quoting  this  verse  the  French  author 
uses  Decidis  instead  of  Incidis.  The 
discovery  by  Marzio,  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  this  discovery  by  Pasquier, 
are  chronicled  at  a  later  day  in  the 
Conversations  of  Menage,  who  found  a 
French  Boswell  before  the  Boswell  of 
Dr.  Johnson  was  born.  %  Jortin,  in  the 
elaborate  notes  to  his  Life  of  Erasmus, 
borrows  from  Menage,  and  gives  the 
same  history.  § 

When  Galeotto  Marzio  made  his  dis- 

*  For  a  glimpse  at  this  interesting  character,  see 
Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letteratura  Haliana, 
Tom.  VI.  pp.  289-294  ;  Michaud,  Biographic  Uni- 
verselle,  nomen  Galeotto  Marzio. 

t  Tom.  I.  p.  276,  Liv.  III.  cap.  29. 

J  Mhiagiana,  Tom.  I.  p.  177. 

§  Vol.  II.  285. 
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covery,  this   poem  was    still  in  manu- 
script ;  but  there  were  several  editions 
before    the    "  Adagia  "    of    Erasmus. 
An  eminent  authority  —  the  "  Histoire 
Litteraire  de  la   France,"  *  that  great 
work,  commenced  by  the  Benedictines, 
and   continued    by  the    French    Acad- 
emy —  says    that    it    was    printed    for 
the   first   time    at    Strasburg,   in    15 13. 
This  is  a  mistake,  which  has  been  re- 
peated   by  Warton.  f     Brunet,   in  his 
"  Manuel   de    Libraire, "    mentions   an 
edition,    without    place    or    date,    with 
the   cipher   of  Guillaume    Le   Talleur, 
who  was  a  printer  at  Rouen,  in  1487. 
Panzer,  in  his   "  Annales   Typographi- 
ci,  "t   describes   another   edition,  with 
the  monogram  of  Richard  Pynson,  the 
London  printer,  at  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.     Beloe,  in  his  "  Anec- 
dotes of  Literature,  "§   also  speaks  of 
an    edition    with    the    imprint    of    R. 
Pynson.     There  appears  to  have  been 
also   an    edition    under   date   of   1496. 
Then  came  the   Strasburg   edition  of 
1 5 13,  by  J.  Adelphus.     All  these  are  in 
black   letter.      Then   came   the    Ingol- 
stadt  edition,  in  1541,  in  Itahc,  or,  as 
it  is   called  by  the    French,   "  cursive 
characters,"   with   a   brief   life   of  the 
poet,   by    Sebastian    Link.      This   was 
followed,    in    1558,   by   an    edition    at 
Lyons,   also    in    Itahc,    announced    as 
now  for   the   first    time   appearing   in 
France,  nunc  priifium  in  Gallia,  which 
was  a  mistake.     This  edition  seems  to 
have  enjoyed   pecuHar   favor.      It  has 
been  strangely  confounded  with  imagi- 
nary editions  which  have  never  exist- 
ed :  thus,  the    Itahan  Ouadrio  assures 
us    that   the   best  was   a1?  London,   in 
1558 ;  II    and    the    French    Millin    as- 
sures us  that  the  best  was  at  Leyden, 
in  1 558.^1      No  such  editions  appeared  ; 
and  the  only  edition  of  that  year  was 
at  Lyons.    After  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
in  1659,  there  was  another  edition,  by 
Athanasius    Gugger,    a  monk    of   the 
Monastery  of  St.  Gall,  in  France,  pub- 

*  Tom.  XV.  p.  117. 

t  History  of  English  Poetry,\o\.  1.  p.  clxviii. 
X  Vol.  I.  p.  510. 
§  Vol.  V.  p.  256. 

II  Delia  Storia  e  della  Ragione  d^  ogni  Poesia, 
Tom.  VI.  p.  480. 

'^  Magasin  Encyclopidique,  Tom.  II.  p.  52. 


lished  at  the  Monastery  itself,  accord- 
ing to  manuscripts  there,  and  from  its 
own  types,  forinis  ejiisdem.  The  edi- 
tor was  ignorant  of  the  previous  edi- 
tions, and  in  his  preface  announces 
the  poem  as  a  new  work,  although 
ancient ;  according  to  his  knowledge, 
never  before  printed  ;  impatiently  re- 
garded and  desired  by  many  ;  and  not 
less  venerable  for  antiquity  than  for 
erudition  :  —  "  En  tibi,  candide  lector, 
opus  novum,  ut  sic  antiquum,  nusquam 
quod  sciam  editum,  a  multis  cupide  in- 
spectum  et  desideratum,  non  minus  an- 
tiquitate  quam  eruditione  venerabile." 

This  edition  seems  to  have  been  re- 
peated at  St.  Gall  in  1693  ;  and  these 
two,  which  were  the  last,  appear  to  have 
been  the  best.  From  that  time  this 
IDoem  rested  undisturbed  until  our  own 
day,  when  an  edition  was  published  at 
Hanover,  in  Germany,  by  W.  Miildener, 
after  the  Paris  manuscripts,  with  the  fol- 
lowing title  :  —  "  Die  zehn  Gedichte  des 
Walther  von  Lille,  genannt  von  Ch^- 
tillon.  Nach  der  pariser  Handschrift 
berichtigt,  und  zum  ersten  Male  volls  tan- 
dig  herausgegeben  von  W.  Miildener." 
Hanover,  1859,  8vo.  Such  an  edition 
ought  to  be  useful  in  determining  the 
text,  for  there  must  be  numerous  manu- 
scripts in  the  Paris  libraries.  As  long 
ago  as  1795  there  were  no  less  than 
nineteen  in  the  National  Library,  and 
also  a  manuscript  at  Tours,  which  had 
drawn  forth  a  curious  commentary  by 
M.  de  Forcemagne.* 

I  ought  not  to  forget  here  that  in  1537 
a  passage  from  this  poem  was  rendered 
into  English  blank  verse,  and  is  an  ear- 
ly monument  of  our  language.  This  was 
by  Grimoald  Nicholas,  a  native  of  Hun- 
tingdonshire, whose  translation  is  enti- 
tled "  The  Death  of  Zoroas,  an  Egyp- 
tian Astronomer,  in  the  First  Fight 
that  Alexander  had  with  the  Persians."! 
This  is  not  the  only  token  of  the  at- 
tention it  had  awakened  in  England. 
Alexander  Ross,  the  Scotch  divine  and 
author,  made  preparations  for  an  edi- 
tion.   His  dedicatory  letter  was  written, 

*   Millin,  Magasin  Encyclopidiqice,  Tom.  III.  p. 
181;   Journal  des  SaTans,  Avril,  1760. 
t  Ritson's  Bibliographia  Poeiica,  p.  228. 
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bearing  date  1644;  also  two  different 
sets  of  dedicatory  verses,  and  verses 
from  his  friend  David  Eclin,  the  schol- 
arly physician  to  the  king,*  who  had 
given  him  this  "  great  treasure."  But 
the  work  failed  to  appear.  The  identi- 
cal copy  presented  by  Eclin,  with  many 
marginal  notes  from  Ouintus  Curtius 
and  others,  is  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  f  But  the  hom- 
age of  the  Scotchman  still  exists  in  his 
dedicatory  letter  :  —  "  Si  materiam  con- 
sideres,  elegantissimam  utilissimamque 
historiam  gestorum  Alexandri  magni 
continet ;  certe  sive  stylum,  sive  sub- 
jectum  inspicias,  dignam  invenies  quse 
omnium  teratur  manibus,  quamque  ado- 
lescentes  nocturna  versentque  manu, 
versentque  diurna."  {  It  will  be  observed 
that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  dwell  on  this 
poem  as  "  most  elegant  and  most  use- 
ful," and  by  its  style  and  subject  worthy 
of  the  daily  and  nightly  study  of  youth. 
In  his  verses  Ross  announces  that  Alex- 
ander was  not  less  fortunate  in  his  poet 
than  the  Greek  chieftain  in  Homer :  — 

"  Si  felix  prEcone  fuit  dux  Grascus  Homero, 
FelLx  nonne  tuo  est  carmine  dux  Macedo  ?  " 

There  was  also  another  edition  plan- 
ned in  France,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  by  M.  Daire,  the  libra- 
rian of  the  Celestines  in  Paris,  founded 
on  the  Latin  text,  according  to  the  vari- 
ous manuscripts,  with  a  French  transla- 
tion ;  but  this  never  appeared.  § 

Until  the  late  appearance  of  an  edi- 
tion in  Germany,  it  was  only  in  editions 
shortly  after  the  invention  of  printing 
that  this  poem  could  be  found.  Of 
course  these  are  rare.  The  British 
Museum,  in  its  immense  treasure  - 
house,  has  the  most  important,  one 
of  which  belonged  to  the  invaluable 
legacy  of  the  late  Mr.  Grenville.  The 
copy  in  the  library  of  Lord  Spencer  is 
the  Lyons  edition  of  1558.  By  a  sin- 
gular fortune,  this  volume  was  missing 
seme  time  ago  from  its  place  on  the 

*  For  a  list  of  his  works  see  Watt's  Bibliotkeca 
Briiannica,  nomen  Echlin. 

t  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  Vol.  V.  pp.  25s 
-260. 

t  Ibid.  p.  256. 

§  Millin,  Magadn  Encyclop.  Tom.  III.  p.  181. 


shelves  ;  but  it  has  since  been  found ; 
and  I  have  now  before  me  a  tracing  from 
its  title-page.  My  own  copy  —  and  per- 
haps the  only  one  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic—  is  the  Ingolstadt  edition.  It 
once  belonged  to  John  Mitford,  ^.nd 
has  on  the  fly-leaves  some  notes  in 
the  autograph  of  this  honored  lover  of 
books. 

Bibliography  dwells  with  delight  upon 
this  poem,  although  latterly  the  interest 
centres  in  a  single  line.  Brunet  does 
full  justice  to  it.  So  does  his  jealous 
rival,  Graesse,  except  where  he  blunders. 
Watt,  in  his  "Bibliotheca  Britannica," 
mentions  only  the  Lyons  edition  of  1558, 
on  which  he  remarks,  that  "  the  typog- 
raphy is  very  singular."  Clarke,  in  his 
"Repertorium  Bibhographicum,"  bear- 
ing date  1819,  where  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  most  celebrated  British  Hbraries, 
mentions  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  in 
the  library  of  Mr.  Steevens,  who  show- 
ed his  knowledge  of  the  poem  in  his 
notes  to .  Shakspeare  ;  *  also  a  copy  of 
the  Lyons  edition  of  1558  in  the  library 
of  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  This  learned 
bibliographer  has  a  note  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  "there  are  varia- 
tions in  the  famous  disputed  hne  in  dif- 
ferent editions  of  this  poem  "  :  that  in 
the  first  edition  the  line  begins  Corruis 
in  Scyllajn,  but  in  the  Lyons  edition, 
Incidis  in  Scyllaifi;  while,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  Pasquier  says,  Decidis  in 
Scyllatn.  Bohn,  in  his  "  Bibhographer's 
Manual,"  after  referring  in  general  terms 
to  the  editions,  says  of  the  poem,  "In  it 
will  be  found  that  trite  verse  so  often  re- 
peated, Incidis,  &c.,"  —  words  which  he 
seems  to  have  borrowed  from  Beloe.  f 
"Trite  "  seems  to  be  hardly  respectful. $ 
Very  little  is  known  of  tlie  author.  He 
is  called  in  Latin  Philippus  Gualterus 

*  From  a  priced  catalogue  of  Mr.  Steevens's  sale 
it  appears  that  his  copy,  which  was  the  edition  of  Ly- 
ons, brought  £2  -25.  in  1800.    Cat.  No.  514. 

t  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  Vol.  V.  p.  25S. 

t  See  also  Graesse,  Tresor  de  Livres  rares  et prS- 
ciciix,  on  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Bibliographique, 
nomen  Galterus  ;  Millin,  Mag.  Encyc.  Tom.  III.  p. 
181  ;  Senebier,  MSS.  Franc,  de  la  Bibliothiqtte  de 
Genlve,  p.  235;  AUg.  Lit.  Anz.  lyg'),  pp.  84,  263, 
1233,  1858  ;  Sitzungsber.  der  Wien.  Acad.  T.  XIII. 
p.  314;  Giesebrecht,  AUg.  Zeits.  fiir  Wiss.  und 
Lit.  1853,  p.  344. 
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or  Galterus  ;  in  French  it  is  sometimes 
Gaultier  and  sometimes  Gautier.  The 
French  biographical  dictionaries,  wheth- 
er of  Michaud  or  of  Didot,  attest  the 
number  of  persons  who  bore  this  name, 
of  ^11  degrees  and  professions.  There 
was  the  Norman  knight  sans  Atoik,  who 
was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  first  Crusade. 
There  also  was  another  Gautier,  known 
as  the  Sire  d'Yvetot,  stabbed  to  death 
by  his  sovereign,  Clotaire,  who  after- 
wards in  penitence  erected  the  lordship 
of  Yvetot  into  that  kingdom  which  Bc- 
ranger  has  immortalized.  And  there 
have  been  others  of  this  name  in  every 
walk  of  life.  Fabricius,  in  his  *'  Biblio- 
theca  Latina  Medice  et  Infimae  ^tatis,"  * 
mentions  no  less  than  seventy-six  Latin 
authors  of  this  name.  A  single  verse 
has  saved  one  of  these  from  the  oblivion 
which  has  overtaken  the  multitude. 

He  was  born  at  Lille,  but  at  what  pre- 
cise date  is  uncertain.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, it  may  be  said  that  he  lived  and 
wrote  during  the  last  half  of  the  twelfth 
century,  while  Philip  Augustus  was  King 
of  France,  and  Henry  II.  and  Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion  ruled  England,  one  cen- 
tury after  Ab^lard,  and  one  century  be- 
fore Dante.  After  studying  at  Paris,  he 
went  to  establish  himself  at  Chatillon  ; 
but  it  is  not  known  at  which  of  the 
three  or  four  towns  of  this  name  in 
France.  Here  he  was  charged  with  the 
direction  of  schools,  and  became  known 
by  the  name  of  this  town,  as  appears  in 
the  epitaph,  somewhat  ambitiously  Vir- 
gilian,  which  he  wrote  for  himself:  — 

"  Insula  me  genuit,  rapuit  Castellio  nomen  ; 
Perstrepuit  modulis  Gallia  tola  meis." 

But  he  is  known  sometimes  by  his  birth- 
place, and  sometimes  by  his  early  resi- 
dence. The  highest  French  authority 
calls  him  Gaultier  of  Lille  or  of  Cha- 
tillon. f  He  has  been  sometimes  con- 
founded with  Gaultier  of  Coutances, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  was  born  in 
the  island  of  Jersey ;  %  and  sometimes 
with  the  Bishop  of  Maguelonne  of  the 
same  name,  who  v/as  the  author  of  an 
Exposition  of  the  Psalter,  and  whose 

*  Tom.  VI.  p.  32?. 

\  Histoire  Liilfraire,  Tom.  XV.  p.  100. 

;  Ibid.,  Tom.  XVI.  p.  537. 


see  was  on  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, opposite  the  coast  of  France.* 

Not  content  with  his  residence  at 
Chatillon,  he  repaired  to  Bologna  in  It- 
aly, where  he  studied  the  civil  and  can- 
on law.  On  his  return  to  France  he 
became  the  secretary  of  two  successive 
Archbishops  of  Rheims,  the  latter  of 
whom,  by  the  name  of  William,  —  a  de- 
scendant by  his  grandmother  from  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  —  occupied  this 
place  of  power  from  1176  to  1201.  The 
secretary  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  seems  to  have  been  fond  of 
letters.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
he  composed,  or  at  least  finished,  his 
poem.  Its  date  is  sometimes  placed  at 
II 80;  and  there  is  an  allusion  in  its 
text  which  makes  it  near  this  time. 
Thomas  k  Becket  was  assassinated  be- 
fore the  altar  of  Canterbury  in  11 70; 
and  this  event,  so  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  age,  is  mentioned  as  recent: 
'■'■  Nuper  —  C(zsum  dolet  Aiiglia  Tho- 
main.^''  The  poem  was  dedicated  to  the 
Archbishop,  who  was  to  live  immortal  in 
companionship  with  his  secretary  :  f  — 

"  Vivemus  pariter,  vivet  cum  vale  superstes 
Gloria  Guillermi  nullum  moritura  per  jevum." 

The  Archbishop  was  not  ungrateful,  and 
he  bestowed  upon  the  poet  a  stall  in  the 
cathedral  of  Amiens,  where  he  died  of 
the  plague  at  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  J 

This  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
his  only  work.  Others  are  attributed  to 
him.  There  are  dialogues  adversus  Ju- 
^(^(jj-,  which  Oudin  publishes  in  his  col- 
lection entitled  "  Veterum  aliquot  GaUiae 
et  Belgii  Scriptorum  Opuscula  Sacra 
nunquam  edita."  This  same  Oudin,  in 
another  publication,  speaks  of  a  collec- 
tion, entitled  "  Opuscula  Varia,"  pre- 

*  The  latter  mistake  is  gravely  made  by  Quadrio, 
in  his  great  jumble  of  literary  history,  Tom.  VI.  p. 
480  ;  also  by  Peerlkarap,  De  Poelis  Laiinis  Neder- 
Inndorum,  p.  15.  See  also  Ed^lestand  du  M6ril, 
Pohies  Popidaires  Latines,  p.  149. 

t  Alexandreis,  Lib.  X.  ad  Jitiem. 

\  Graesse,  in  his  Trisor  de  Livres  Rares,  which 
ought  to  be  accurate,  makes  a  strange  mistake  in 
calling  Gualterus  Ephcopus  Insulanus.  He  was 
never  more  than  a  canon,  and  held  no  post  at  Lille. 
Fabricius  entitles  him  simply  Magisier  Philippus 
Gualterus  de  Castellione,  Insulanus.  Bibliotheca 
Lat.  Med.  et  htf.  yEiaiis,  Tom.  VI.  p.  328.  See 
also  Wright's  LatiK  Poents,  Preface,  xviii. 
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served  among  the  manuscripts  in  the 
Imperial  Library  of  France,  as  by  Gaul- 
tier,  although  the  larger  part  of  these 
Opuscula  have  been  attributed  to  a 
very  different  person,  Gaultier  Mapes, 
chaplain  to  Henry  II.,  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.*  But 
more  recent  researches  seem  to  restore 
them  to  Philip  Gaultier.  Among  these 
are  satirical  songs  in  Latin  on  the  world, 
and  also  on  prelates,  which,  it  is  said, 
were  sung  in  England  as  well  as  through- 
out France.  Indeed,  the  second  verse 
of  the  epitaph  already  quoted  seems  to 
point  to  these  satires  :  — 

"  Perstrepuit  nwdulis  Gallia  tota  meis." 

In  these  pieces,  as  in  the  "Alexandreis," 
we  encounter  the  indignant  sentiments 
inspired  by  the  assassination  of  Beck- 
et.  The  victim  is  called  "  the  flower  of 
priests,"  and  the  Wng,  Neronior  est  ipso 
Nerone.  f  But  these  poems,  whether  by 
Walter  Mapes  or  by  Philip  Gaultier, 
are  now  forgotten.  The  "Alexandreis  " 
has  had  a  different  fortune. 

The  poem  became  at  once  famous. 
It  had  the  success  of  Victor  Hugo  or 
Byron.  Its  author  took  rank,  not  only 
at  the  head  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
even  among  the  classics  of  antiquity. 
Leyser  chronicles  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred Latin  poets  in  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry, X  but  we  are  assured  that  not  one 
of  them  is  comparable  to  Gaultier.  §  M. 
Eddlestand  du  Meril,  who  has  given  es- 
pecial attention  to  this  period,  speaks  of 
the  "Alexandreis  "  as  "  a  great  poem," 
and  remarks  that  its  "  Latinity  is  very 
elegant  for  the  time."||  Another  au- 
thority calls  him  "  the  first  of  the  mod- 
ern Latin  poets  who  appears  to  have 
had  a  spark  of  true  poetic  genius."  Tf 
And  still  another  says,  that,  "  notwith- 
standing all  its  defects,  we  must  regard 
this  poem,  and  the  '  Phihppis  '  of  Wil- 
liam of  Brittany,  which  appeared  about 
sixty  years  later,  as  two  brilliant  phe- 

*  Histoire  LitUraire,  Tom.  XV.  p.  loi. 

\  Ed^Iestand  du  M^ril,  Pohies Populaires  Latines, 
pp.  144-163  ;  Wright,  Latin  Poems  commonly  at- 
tributed to  Walter  Mapes. 

X  Hisioria  Pcematum  Medii ^vi. 

§  Histoire  Litteraire,  Tom.  XVI.  p.  183. 

II  PoSsies  Latines  Populaires,  p.  149. 

TT  Millin,  Magasiti  Encyclop.  Tom.  II.  p.  52. 


nomena  in  the  midst  of  the  thick  dark- 
ness which  covered  Europe  from  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  re- 
vival of  letters  in  Italy."  *  Pasquier,  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred,  goes  so 
far,  in  his  chapter  on  the  University  of 
Paris,  as  to  illustrate  its  founder,  Peter 
Lombard,  by  saying  that  he  had  for  a 
contemporary  "one  Galterus,  an  emi- 
nent poet,  who  wrote  in  Latin  verses, 
under  the  title  of  the  'Alexandreis,'  a 
great  imitator  of  Lucan " ;  and  the 
learned  writer  then  adds,  that  it  is  in 
his  work  that  we  find  a  verse  often 
quoted  without  knowing  the  author,  f 
These  testimonies  show  his  position 
among  his  contemporaries  ;  but  there 
is  something  more. 

An  anonymous  Latin  poet  of  the  next 
century,  who  has  left  a  poem  on  the  life 
and  miracles  of  Saint  Oswald,  calls 
Homer,  Gaultier,  and  Lucan  the  three 
capital  heroic  poets.  Homer,  he  says, 
has  celebrated  Hercules,  Gaultier  the 
son  of  Philip,  and  Lucan  has  sung  the 
praises  of  Cssar  ;  but  these  heroes  de- 
serve to  be  immortalized  in  verse  much 
less  than  the  holy  confessor  Oswald,  f 
In  England,  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough 
transcribed  Seneca,  Terence,  Martial, 
Claudian,  and  the  "  Gesta  Alexandri."  § 
In  Denmark,  Arnas  Magnaeus  made  a 
version  in  Icelandic  of  the  "Alexandre- 
is  Gualteriana,"  which  has  been  called 
'■'■  Incomparabile  antiquitatis  septentrio- 
nalis  jnonumentum" [|  It  appears  that 
the  new  poem  was  studied,  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  ancient  masters  and  of 
Virgil  himself.  Henry  of  Ghent,  who 
wrote  about  1280,  says  that  it  "was  of 
such  dignity  in  the  schools,  that  for  it 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  poets  was 
neglected."  ^  This  testimony  is  curious- 
ly confirmed  by  the  condition  of  the  man- 
uscripts which  have  come  down  to  us, 
most  of  which  are  loaded  with  glosses 
and  interlinear  explanations,  doubtless 

*  Michaud,  Biographic  Universelle,  nomen  Gaul- 
tier. 

t  RecJierches  de  la  France,  Cap.  29,  Tom.  I.  p.  276. 

t  Warton,  Etiglish  Poetry,  Vol.  I.  p.  clxi.K.  ;  Dis- 
sertation II. 

§  Ibid. 

C  Fabricius,  Bihliotheca,  Tom.  IV.  c.  2. 

IT  Ibid.  Tom.  VI.  p.  328.  See  also  Leyser,  Hisio- 
ria Poematunz  Medii  /Evi,  nomeii  Galterus. 
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for  public  use  in  the  schools.  *  It  is 
sometimes  supposed  that  Dante  repair- 
ed to  Paris.  It  is  certain  that  his  ex- 
cellent master,  Brunetto  Latini,  passed 
much  time  there.  This  must  have  been 
at  the  very  period  when  the  new  poem 
was  taught  in  the  schools.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  traced  in  the  "  Divina  Comme- 
dia." 

Next  after  the  tale  of  Troy,  the  ca- 
reer of  Alexander  was  at  this  period 
the  most  popular  subject  for  poetry,  ro- 
mance, or  chronicle.  The  Grecian  con- 
queror filled  a  vast  space  in  the  imagi- 
nation. He  was  the  centre  of  marvel 
and  of  history.  Every  modern  litera- 
ture, according  to  its  development,  tes- 
tifies to  this  predominance.  Even  dia- 
lects testify.  In  France,  the  professors 
of  grammar  at  Toulouse  were  directed 
by  statutes  of  the  University,  dated 
1328,  to  read  to  their  pupils  "  De  His- 
toriis  Alexandri."  f  In  England,  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  the  sheriff  was 
ordered  to  procure  the  Queen's  cham- 
ber at  Nottingham  to  be  painted  with 
the  History  of  Alexander,  —  "  Depingi 
facias  Historiam  AlexaJtdri  luidiqiia- 
qneP  %  Chaucer,  in  his  "  House  of 
Fame,"  places  Alexander  with  Hercu- 
les, and  then  again  shows  the  universal- 
ity of  his  renown  :'  — 

"  Alisaundres  stone  is  so  commune, 
That  everie  wight  that  hath  discrecioune 
Hath  herde  somewhat  or  al  of  his  fortune." 

We  have  the  excellent  authority  of  the 
poet  Gray  for  saying  that  the  Alexan- 
drine verse,  which  "  like  a  wounded 
snake  drags  its  slow  length  along,"  took 
its  name  from  an  early  poem  in  this 
measure,  called  "  La  Vie  d'Alexandre." 
There  was  also  the  "  Roman  d'Alex- 
andre," contemporary  with  the  "  Alex- 
andreis,"  which  Gray  thinks  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  latter  poem,  apparently 
because  the  authors  say  that  they  took  it 
from  the  Latin.  §  There  was  also  "  The 
Life  and  Actions  of  Alexander  the  Mace- 
donian,"   originally  written   in    Greek, 

*  Hhtoire  Litteraire,  Tom.  XV.  p.  118. 
t  Warton,    Hutory    of  English  Poetry,  Vol.   I. 
p.  clxix.  ;  also  p.  z-3,2.. 

X  Madox,  Hist.  E.vcheyucr,  pp.  249-259. 
§  Gray,  Observations  on  English  Metre, 


by  Simeon  Seth,  magister  and  proto- 
vestiary  or  wardrobe  -  keeper  of  the 
palace  at  Constantinople  in  1070,  and 
translated  from  Greek  into  Latin,  and 
then  into  French,  Italian,  and  German.* 
Arabia  also  contributed  her  stories,  and 
the  Grecian  conqueror  became  a  hero 
of  romance.  Like  Charlemagne,  he  had 
his  twelve  peers  ;  and  he  also  had  a 
horn,  through  which  he  gave  the  word 
of  command,  which  took  sixty  men  to 
blow  it,  and  was  heard  sixty  miles,  — 
being  the  same  horn  which  afterwards 
Orlando  sounded  at  Roncesvalles.  That 
great  career  which  was  one  of  the  ep- 
ochs of  mankind,  —  which  carried  in 
its  victorious  march  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  Greek  civilization,  —  which 
at  the  time  enlarged  the  geography  of 
the  world,  and  opened  the  way  to  In- 
dia, —  was  overlaid  by  an  incongruous 
mass  of  fable  and  anachronism,  so  that 
the  real  story  was  lost.  Times,  titles, 
and  places  were  confounded.  Monks 
and  convents,  churches  and  confessors, 
were  mixed  with  the  achievements  of  the 
hero  ;  and  in  an  early  Spanish  History 
of  Alexander,  by  John  Lorenzo,  we  meet 
such  characters  as  Don  Phoebus,  the 
Emperor  Jupiter,  and  the  Count  Don 
Demosthenes  ;  and  we  are  assured  that 
the  mother  of  Alexander  fled  to  a  con- 
vent of  Benedictine  nuns. 

Philip  Gaultier,  with  all  his  genius, 
has  his  incongruities  and  anachronisms  ; 
but  his  poem  is  founded  substantially 
upon  the  History  of  Quintus  Curtius, 
which  he  has  done  into  Latin  hexame- 
ters, with  the  addition  of  long  speeches 
and  some  few  inventions.  Aristotle  is 
represented  with  a  hideous  exterior, 
face  and  body  lean,  hair  neglected,  and 
the  air  of  a  pedant  exhausted  by  study. 
The  soldiers  of  Alexander  are  called 
Qitirites,  as  if  they  were  Romans.  The 
month  of  June  in  Greece  is  described 
as  if  it  were  in  Rome  :  — 

"  Mensis  erat,  cujus  juvenum  de  nomine  nomen." 

Events  connected  with  the  passion  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  treated  as  having  al- 
ready passed  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der. 

*  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  Vol.  I. 
P-  133- 
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The  poem  is  divided  into  ten  books,* 
and  the  ten  initial  letters  of  these  books, 
when  put  together  like  an  acrostic, 
spell  the  name  of  the  Archbishop,  dul- 
lertmis,  the  equivalent  for  William  at 
that  time,  who  was  the  patron  of  the 
poet.  Besides  this  conceit,  there  is  a 
dedication  both  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end.  Quantity,  especially  in  Greek 
or  Asiatic  words,  is  disregarded  ;  and 
there  are  affectations  in  style,  of  which 
the  very  beginning  is  an  instance  :  — 

"  Gesia  ducis  Maceduili  totum  digesta  per  orbem 
Musa,  refer." 

In  the  same  vein  is  the  verse,  — 

"  Inclitus  ille  Clitus,"  etc.  ; 

and  another  verse,  describing  the  vio- 
lence of  the  soldiers  after  victory :  — 

"  Extorquent  torques,  et  inaures  perdidit  auris." 

A  rapid  analysis  of  the  poem  will  at 
least  exhibit  the  order  of  the  events  it 
narrates,  and  its  topics,  with  something 
of  its  character. 

Alexander  appears,  in  the  first  book, 
a  youth  panting  for  combat  with  the 
Persians,  enemies  of  his  country  and 
of  his  father.  There  also  is  his  teach- 
er, Aristotle.  Philip  dies,  and  the  son 
repairs  to  Corinth  to  be  crowned.  Un- 
der the  counsels  of  Demosthenes,  the 
Athenians  declare  against  him.  The 
young  King  arrives  under  the  walls  of 
Athens.  Demosthenes  speaks  for  war  ; 
./^schines  for  peace.  The  party  of  peace 
prevails  ;  and  the  Macedonian  turns  to 
Thebes,  which  he  besieges  and  cap- 
tures by  assault.  The  poet  Cloades, 
approaching  the  conqueror,  chants  in 
lyric  verses  an  appeal  for  pardon,  and 
reminds  him  that  without  clemency  a 
kingdom  is  unstable  :  — 

^'  Iftstaiile  est  rrgmt7n  quodnon  cletneniia  firmat." 

And  the  words  of  this  chant  are  still 
resounding.  But  Alexander,  angry  and 
inexorable,  refuses  to  relent.  He  lev- 
els the  towers  which  had  first  risen  to 
the  music  of  Amphion,  and  delivers  the 
city  to  the  flames  :  thus  adding  a  new 
act  to  that  tragic  history  which  made 
Dante  select  Thebes  as  the  synonyme 


of  misfortune.*  Turning  from  these 
smoking  ruins,  he  gathers  men  and 
ships  for  his  expedition  against  Persia. 
Traversing  the  sea,  he  lands  in  Asia ; 
and  here  the  poet  describes  geograph- 
ically the  different  states  of  this  conti- 
nent,—  Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  Arabia, 
with  its  Sabsean  frankincense  and  its 
single  Phoenix,  ending  with  Palestine 
and  Jerusalem,  where  a  God  was  born 
of  a  Virgin,  at  whose  death  the  world 
shook  with  fear.  Commencing  his  march 
through  Cilicia  and  Phrygia,  the  ambi- 
tious youth  stops  at  Troy,  and  visits  the 
tomb  of  Achilles,  where  he  makes  a  long 
speech. 

The  second  book  opens  with  the  im- 
pression produced  on  the  mind  of  Da- 
rius, menaced  by  his  Macedonian  ene- 
my. He  writes  an  insolent  letter,  which 
Alexander  answers  simply  by  advanc- 
ing. At  Sardes  he  cuts  the  Gordian 
knot,  and  then  advances  rapidly.  Da- 
rius quits  the  Euphrates  with  his  vast 
army,  which  is  described.  Alexander 
bathes  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  Cyd- 
nus,  is  seized  with  illness,  and  shows  his 
generous  trust  in  the  physician  that  at- 
tended him,  —  drinking  the  cup  hand- 
ed him,  although  it  was  said  to  be  poi- 
soned. Restored  to  health,  he  shows 
himself  to  his  troops,  who  are  trans- 
ported with  joy.  Meanwhile  the  Per- 
sians advance.  Darius  harangues  his 
soldiers.  Alexander  harangues  his. 
The  two  armies  prepare  for  battle. 

The  third  book  is  of  battle  and  vic- 
tory at  Issus,  described  with  minute- 
ness and  warmth.  Here  is  the  death  of 
Zoroas,  the  Egyptian  astronomer,  than 
whom  nobody  was  more  skilled  in  the 
stars,  the  origin  of  winter's  cold  or  sum- 
mer's heat,  or  in  the  mystery  of  squar- 
ing the  circle, — ciraihis  an  possit  quad- 
rari.\  The  Persians  are  overcome. 
Darius  seeks  shelter  in  Babylon.  His 
treasures  are  the  prey  of  the  conquensr. 
Horses  are  laden  with  spoils,  and  the 
sacks  are  so  full  that  they  cannot  be 
tied.  Rich  ornaments  are  torn  from  the 
women,  who  are  surrendered  to  the  bru- 


*  Vossius,  De  Poetis  Laiinis,  p.  74,  is  mistaken  in 
saying  that  it  had  nine  books  instead  of  ten.  See 
also  Minagiana,  Tom.  I.  p.  177. 

VOL.   XVI. — NO.   08.  48 


*  Ivferno,  Canto  XXXI 1 1. 

t  This  is  the  passage  translated  into  blank  verse 
by  the  early  English  poet,  Grimoald  Nicho'as. 
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tality  of  the  soldiers.  The  royal  family 
alone  is  spared.  Conducted  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Alexander,  they  are  received 
with  the  regard  due  to  their  sex  and 
misfortune.  The  siege  and  destruction 
of  Tyre  follow ;  then  the  expedition  to 
Egypt  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon.  Here  is  a  description  of  the  des- 
ert, which  is  said,  like  the  sea,  to  have 
its  perils,  with  its  Scylla  and  its  Charyb- 
dis  of  sand  :  — 

"Hie  altera  sicco 
Scylla  mari  latrat ;  hie  pulverulenta  Charybdis."  * 

Meanwhile  Darius  assembles  new  for- 
ces. Alexander  leaves  Egypt  and  rushes 
t©  meet  him.  There  is  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  which  causes  a  sedition  among 
his  soldiers,  who  dare  to  accuse  their 
king.  The  phenomenon  is  explained 
by  the  soothsayers,  and  the  sedition  is 
appeased. 

The  fourth  book  opens  with  a  funeral. 
It  is  of  the  queen  of  the  Persian  mon- 
arch. Alexander  laments  her  with  tears. 
Darius  learns  at  the  same  time  her  death 
and  the  generosity  of  his  enemy.  He 
addresses  prayers  to  the  gods  for  the  lat- 
ter, and  oifers  propositions  of  peace.  Al- 
exander refuses  these,  and  proceeds  to 
render  funeral  honors  to  the  queen  of 
the  king  he  was  about  to  meet  in  battle. 
Tlien  comes  an  invention  of  the  poet, 
which  may  have  suggested  afterwards 
to  Dante  that  most  beautiful  passage  of 
the  "  Purgatorio,"  where  great  scenes 
are  sculptured  on  the  walls.  At  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain  a  tomb  is  construct- 
ed by  the  skilful  Hebrew  Apelles,  to  re- 
ceive the  remains  of  the  Persian  queen  ; 
and  on  this  tomb  are  car\'ed,  not  only 
kings  and  names  of  Greek  renown,  but 
histories  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world :  — 

"  Nee  solum  reges  et  nomina  gentis  Achseje, 
Sed  generis  notat  historias,  ab  origine  mundi 
Incipiens." 

Here  in  breathing  gold  is  the  creation 
in  six  days  ;  the  fall  of  man,  seduced  by 

*  There  is  a  contemporary  poem  in  leonine  verses 
on  the  death  of  Thomas  4  Beeket,  with  the  same  al- 
Jusion  to  opposite  dangers  :  — 

■"  Ut  post  Syrtes  mittitur  in  Charybdim  navis, 
Flatibus  et  fluctibus  transitis  tranquille, 
Tutum  portus  impulit  in  latratus  Scyllse." 

Du  Meril,  Poisies  Pojiulaires  Laiines,  p.  82. 


the  serpent ;  Cain  a  wanderer  ;  the  in- 
crease of  the  human  race  ;  vice  prevail- 
ing over  virtue  ;  the  deluge  ;  the' intoxi- 
cation of  Noah  ;  the  story  of  Esau,  of  Ja- 
cob, of  Joseph  ;  the  plagues  of  Egypt, — 

"  Hie  dolet  ^gj'ptus  denis  percussa  flagellis  "  ; 

the  flight  of  the  Israelites,  — 

"  et  puro  liveseit  pontus  in  auro  " ; 

the  manna  in  the  wilderness ;  the  giv- 
ing of  the  law ;  the  gushing  of  water 
from  the  rock  ;  and  then  the  succession 
of  Hebrew  history,  stretching  through 
a  hundred  verses,  to  the  reign  of  Es- 
dras,  — 

"  Totaque  picture  series  finitur  in  Esdra." 

After  these  great  obsequies  Alexander 
marches  at  onc€  against  Darius.  And 
here  the  poet  dwells  on  the  scene  pre- 
sented by  the  Persian  army  watching 
by  its  camp-fires.  Helmets  rival  the 
stars  ;  the  firmament  is  surprised  to 
see  fires  hke  its  own  reflected  from 
bucklers,  and  fears  lest  the  earth  be 
changed  into  sky  and  the  night  become 
day.  Instead  of  the  sun,  there  is  the 
helmet  of  Darius,  which  shines  like 
Phoebus  himself,  and  at  its  top  a  stone 
of  flame,  obscuring  the  stars  and  yield- 
ing only  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  :  for,  as 
much  as  it  yields  to  the  latter,  so  much 
does  it  prevail  over  the  former.  The 
youthful  chieftain,  under  the  protection 
of  a  benignant  divinity,  passes  the  night 
in  profound  repose.  His  army  is  all 
marshalled  for  the  day,  and  he  stiU 
sleeps.  He  is  waked,  gives  the  order 
for  battle,  and  harangues  his  men.  The 
victory  of  Arbela  is  at  hand. 

The  fifth  book  is  occupied  by  a  de- 
scription of  this  battle.  Here  are  epi- 
sodes in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  with 
repetitions  or  parodies  of  Virgil.  The 
poet  apostrophizes  the  unhappy,  defeat- 
ed Darius,  as  he  is  about  to  flee,  say- 
ing,—  "Whither  do  you  go,  O  King, 
about  to  perish  in  useless  flight  ?  You 
do  not  know,  alas  !  lost  one,  you  do  not 
know  from  whom  you  flee.  While  you 
flee  from  one  enemy,  you  run  upon 
other  enemies.  Desiring  to  escape 
Charybdis,  you  run  upon  Scylla." 

"  Quo  tendis  inerti, 
Rex,  periture,  fuga  ?     Nescis,  heu  !  perditc,  nescis 
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Quern  fugias  ;  hostesque  inciirris,  dum  fugis  hostem  ; 
hicidis  ill  Scylla7K,  ctipiais  vitare  Charybdhn."* 

The  Persian  monarch  finds  safety  at 
last  in  Media,  and  Alexander  enters 
Babylon  in  triumph,  surpassing  all  other 
triumphs,  even  those  of  ancient  Rome : 
and  this  is  merited,— so  sings  the  poet, 
—  for  his  exploits  are  above  those  of 
the  most  celebrated  warriors,  whether 
sung  by  Lucan  in  his  magnificent  style, 
or  by  Claudian  in  his  pompous  verses. 
The  poet  closes  this  book  by  referring 
to  the  condition  of  Christianity  in  his 
own  age,  and  exclaiming,  that,  if  God, 
touched  by  the  groans  and  the  longings 
of  his  people,  would  accord  to  the  French 
such  a  king,  the  true  faith  would  soon 
shine  throughout  the  universe. 

The  sixth  book  exhibits  the  luxury 
of  Alexander  at  Babylon,  the  capture  of 
Susa,  the  pillage  of  Persepohs.  Here 
the  poet  forgets  the  recorded  excesses 
of  his  hero  with  Thais  by  his  side,  and 
the  final  orgy  when  the  celebrated  city 
was  given  to  the  flames  at  the  bidding 
of  a  courtesan  ;  but  he  dwells  on  an  in- 
cident of  his  own  invention,  which  is 
calculated  to  excite  emotions  of  honor 
rather  than  of  condemnation.  Alexan- 
der meets  three  thousand  Greek  pris- 
oners, wretchedly  humiliated  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  delivers  them.  He  leaves  to 
them  the  choice  of  returning  to  Greece, 
or  of  fixing  themselves  in  the  country 
there  on  lands  which  he  promises  to 
distribute.  Some  propose  to  return. 
Others  insist,  that,  in  their  hideous  con- 
dition, they  cannot  return  to  the  eyes  of 
their  famiHes  and  friends,  when  an  or- 
ator declares  that  it  is  always  pleasant 
to  see  again  one's  country,  that  there 
is  nothing  shameful  in  the  condition 
caused  by  a  barbarous  enemy,  and  that 
it  is  unjust  to  those  who  love  them  to 
think  that  they  will  not  be  glad  to  see 
them.  A  few  follow  the  orator  ;  but  the 
larger  part  remain  behind,  and  receive 
from  their  liberator  the  land  which  he 
had  promised,  also  money,  flocks,  and 
all  that  was  necessary  for  a  farmer. 

The  seventh  book  exhibits  the  trea- 

*  Some  of  the  expressions  of  this  passage  may  be 
compared  with  other  writers.  See  Burmanni  A  ntho- 
logia  Latina,  Vol.  I.  pp.  152,  163  ;  Ovidii  Metavi. 
Lib.  I.  514. 


son  of  Bessus  substantially  as  in  Ouin- 
tus  Curtius.  Darius,  with  chains  of 
gold  on  his  feet,  is  carried  in  a  covered 
carriage  to  be  delivered  up.  Alexan- 
der, who  was  still  in  pursuit  of  his  en- 
emy, is  horror-struck  by  the  crime.  He 
moves  with  more  rapidity  to  deUver  or 
to  avenge  the  Persian  monarch  than  he 
had  ever  moved  to  his  defeat.  He  is 
aroused  against  the  criminals,  like  Jupi- 
ter pursuing  the  giants  with  his  thun- 
der. Darius  is  found  in  his  carriage 
covered  with  wounds  and  bathed  in  his 
blood.  With  the  little  breath  that  re- 
mains, and  while  yet  struggling  on  the 
last  confines  of  life,  he  makes  a  long 
speech,  which  the  poet  follows  with  bit- 
ter ejaculations  of  his  own  against  his 
own  age,  beginning  with  venal  Simon 
and  his  followers,  and  ending  with  the 
assassins  of  Thomas  k  Becket :  — 

"  Non  adeo  ambiret  cathedrse  venalis  honorem 
Jam  vetus  ille  Simon,  non  incentiva  raalorum 
PoUueret  sacras  fiinesta  pecunia  sedes." 

Thus  here  again  the  poet  precedes 
Dante,  whose  terrible  condemnation  of 
Simon  has  a  kindred  bitterness  :  — 

"  O  Simon  mago,  o  miseri  seguaci, 
Che  le  cose  di  Dio,  che  di  bontate 
Denno  essere  spose,  voi  rapaci 
Per  oro  e  per  argento  adulterate.'' 

These  ejaculations  are  closed  by  an 
address  to  the  manes  of  Darius,  and  a 
promise  to  immortalize  him  in  the  verse 
of  the  poet.  The  grief  of  Alexander  for 
the  Persian  queen  is  now  renewed  for 
the  sovereign.  The  Hebrew  Apelles  is 
charged  to  erect  in  his  honor  a  lofty 
pyramid  in  white  marble,  with  sculp- 
tures in  gold.  Four  columns  of  silver, 
with  base  and  capitals  of  gold,  support 
with  admirable  art  a  concave  vault 
where  are  represented  the  three  conti- 
nents of  the  terrestrial  globe,  with  their 
rivers,  forests,  mountains,  cities,  and 
people.  In  the  characteristic  descrip- 
tion of  each  nation,  France  has  soldiers 
and  Italy  wine  :  — 

"  Prancia  niilitlbus,  celebri  Campania  Bacco." 

From  funeral  the  poet  passes  to  fes- 
tival, and  portrays  the  banquets  and 
indulgence  to  which  Alexander  now 
invites  his  army.  A  sedition  ensues. 
The   soldiers    ask    to  return   to   their 
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country.  Alexander  makes  an  ha- 
rangue, and  awakens  in  them  the  love 
of  glory.  They  swear  to  affront  all  dan- 
gers, and  to  follow  him  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 

The  eighth  book  chronicles  the  march 
into  Hyrcania  ;  the  visit  of  Talestris, 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  her  Ama- 
zonian life,  with  one  breast  burnt  so 
as  to  accommodate  the  bent  bow ;  then 
the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  all  the  im- 
mense booty  of  the  conqueror,  as  an 
example  for  the  troops  ;  then  the  con- 
spiracy against  Alexander  in  his  own 
camp  ;  then  the  examination  and  tor- 
ture of  the  son  of  Parmenio,  suspected 
of  complicity ;  and  then  the  doom  of 
Bessus,  the  murderer  of  Darius,  who  is 
ddivered  by  Alexander  to  the  brother 
of  his  victim.  Then  comes  the  expe- 
dition to  Scythia.  The  Macedonian,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  receives  an  em- 
bassy. The  ambassador  fails  to  delay 
him :  he  crosses  the  river,  and  reduces 
the  deserts  and  the  mountains  of  Scythia 
to  his  dominion.  And  here  the  poet  lik- 
ens this  people,  which,  after  resisting 
so  many  powerful  nations,  now  falls  un- 
der the  yoke,  to  a  lofty,  star-seeking  Al- 
pine fir,  astra  petens  abies,  which,  after 
resisting  for  ages  all  the  winds  of  the 
east,  of  the  west,  and  of  the  south,  falls 
under  the  blows  of  Boreas.  The  name 
of  the  conqueror  becomes  a  terror,  and 
other  nations  in  this  distant  region  sub- 
mit voluntarily,  without  a  blow. 

The  ninth  book  commences  with  a 
mild  allusion  to  the  murder  of  Clitus, 
and  other  incidents,  teaching  that  the 
friendships  of  kings  are  not  perenni- 
al:— 

"  Etenim  testatur  eorum 
Finis  amicitias  regum  non  esse  perennes." 

Here  comes  the  march  upon  India. 
Kings  successively  submit.  Porus  alone 
dares  to  resist.  With  a  numerous  army 
he  awaits  the  Macedonian  on  the  Hy- 
daspes.  The  two  armies  stand  face  to 
face  on  opposite  banks.  Then  occurs 
the  episode  of  two  youthful  Greeks, 
Nicanor  and  Symmachus,  born  the 
same  day,  and  intimate,  like  Nisus 
and  Euryalus.  Their  perilous  expedi- 
tion fails,  under  the  pressure  of  num- 


bers, and  the  two  friends,  cut  off  and 
wounded,  after  prodigies  of  valor,  at  last 
embrace,  and  die  in  each  other's  arms. 
Then  comes  the  great  battle.  Porus, 
vanquished,  wounded,  and  a  prisoner, 
is  brought  before  Alexander.  His  no- 
ble spirit  touches  the  generous  heart  of 
the  conqueror,  who  returns  to  him  his 
dominions,  increases  them,  and  places 
him  in  the  number  of  friends, — 

"  Odium  dementia  vicit." 

The  gates  of  the  East  are  now  open. 
His  movement  has  the  terror  of  thunder 
breaking  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  — 

"  Quem  sequitur  fragor  et  fractffi  coUisio  nubis." 

A  single  city  arrests  the  triumphant 
march.  Alexander  besieges  it,  and  him- 
self mounts  the  first  to  the  assault.  His 
men  are  driven  back.  Then  from  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  instead  of  leaping 
back,  he  throws  himself  into  the  city, 
and  alone  confronts  the  enemy.  Sur- 
rounded, belabored,  wounded,  he  is 
about  to  perish,  when  his  men,  learn- 
ing his  peril,  redouble  their  efforts, 
burst  open  the  gates,  inundate  the  place, 
and  massacre  the  inhabitants.  After  a 
painful  operation,  Alexander  is  restored 
to  his  army  and  to  his  great  plans  of 
conquest.  The  joy  of  the  soldiers,  suc- 
ceeding their  sorrow,  is  hkened  to  that 
of  sailors,  who,  after  seeing  the  pilot 
overboard,  and  ready  to  be  ingulfed  by 
the  raging  floods,  as  Boreas  dances, 
Borea  bacchante,  at  last  behold  him 
rescued  from  the  abyss  and  again  at 
the  helm.  But  the  army  is  disturbed 
by  the  preparation  for  distant  maritime 
expeditions.  Alexander  avows  that  the 
world  is  too  small  for  him ;  that,  when 
it  is  all  conquered,  he  will  push  on  to 
subjugate  another  universe  ;  that  he 
will  lead  them  to  the  Antipodes  and  to 
another  Nature  ;  and  that,  if  they  refuse 
to  accompany  him,  he  will  go  forth 
alone  and  offer  himself  as  chief  to 
other  people.  The  army  is  on  fire  with 
this  answer,  and  vow  again  never  to 
abandon  their  king. 

The  tenth  book  is  the  last.  Nature, 
indignant  that  a  mortal  should  venture 
to  penetrate  her  hidden  places,  sus- 
pends  her  unfinished  works,  and  de- 
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scends  to  the  world  below  for  succor 
against  the  conqueror.  Before  the  gates 
of  Erebus,  under  the  walls  of  the  Styg- 
ian city,  — 

"  Ante  fores  Erebi,  Slygias  sub  moenibus  urbis,"  — 

are  sisters,  monsters  of  the  earth,  rep- 
resenting every  vice,  —  thirst  of  gold, 
drunkenness,  gluttony,  treachery,  de- 
traction, envy,  hypocrisy,  adulation.  In 
a  distant  recess  is  a  perpetual  furnace, 
where  crimes  are  punished,  but  not  with 
equal  flames,  as  some  are  tormented 
more  lightly  and  others  more  severely. 
Leviathan  was  in  the  midst  of  his  fur- 
nace, but  he  drops  his  serpent  form  and 
assumes  that  divine  aspect  which  he 
had  worn  when  he  wished  to  share  the 
high  Olympus,  — 

"  Cum  sidere  solus 
Clarior  intumuit,  tantamque  superbia  mentem 
Extulit,  ut  summum  partiri  vellet  Olympum." 

To  hiril  the  stranger  appeals  against 
the  projects  of  Alexander,  which  ex- 
tend on  one  side  to  the  unknown 
sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  Garden  of 
Paradise,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Antip- 
odes and  ancient  Chaos.  The  infernal 
monarch  convenes  his  assembly.  He 
calls  the  victims  from  their  undying 
torments,  — 

"  quibus  mors 
Est  non  posse  mori,"  — 

where  ice  and  snow  are  punishments, 
as  well  as  fire.  The  satraps  of  Styx 
are  collected,  and  the  ancient  serpent 
addresses  sibilations  from  his  hoarse 
throat :  — 

"  Hie  ubi  collect!  satrapje  Stygis  et  tenebrarum, 
Consedere  duces,  et  gutture  sibila  rauco 
Edidit  antiquus  serpens." 

He  commands  the  death  of  the  Mace- 
donian king  before  his  plans  can  be  ex- 
ecuted. Treason  rises  and  proposes 
poison.  All  Hell  applauds  ;  and  Trea- 
son, in  disguise,  fares  forth  to  instruct 
the  agent.  The  whole  scene  suggests 
sometimes  Dante  and  sometimes  Mil- 
ton. Each  was  doubtless  familiar  with 
it.  Meanwhile  Alexander  returns  to 
Babylon.  The  universe  is  in  suspense, 
not  knowing  to  which  side  he  will  direct 
his  arms.  Ambassadors  from  all  quar- 
ters come  to  his  feet.  In  the  pride  of 
power  he  seems  to  be  universal  lord. 


At  a  feast,  surrounded  by  friends,  he 
drinks  the  fatal  cup.  His  end  ap- 
proaches, and  he  shows  to  the  last  his 
grandeur  and  his  courage.  The  poet 
closes,  as  he  began,  with  a  salutation 
to  his  patron. 

Such  is  the  sketch  of  a  curiosity  of 
literature.  It  is  interesting  to  look  upon 
this  little  book,  which  for  a  time  played 
so  considerable  a  part ;  to  imagine  the 
youthful  students  who  were  once  nur- 
tured by  it ;  to  recognize  its  relations  to 
an  age  when  darkness  was  slowly  yield- 
ing to  light ;  to  note  its  possible  sugges- 
tions to  great  poets  who  followed,  es- 
pecially to  Dante  ;  and  to  behold  it  lost 
to  human  knowledge,  and  absolutely 
forgotten,  until  saved  by  a  single  verse, 
which,  from  its  completeness  of  form 
and  its  proverbial  character,  must  live 
as  long  as  the  Latin  language  endures. 
The  verse  does  not  occupy  much  room  ; 
but  it  is  a  sure  fee  simple  for  the  poet. 
And  are  we  not  told  by  an  ancient,  that 
it  is  something,  in  whatever  place  or 
recess  you  may  be,  to  have  made  your- 
self master  of  a  single  lizard  ? 

"  Est  aliquid,  quocumque  loco,  quocumque  recessu, 
Unius  sese  dominum  fecisse  lacertje." 

A  poem  of  ten  books  shrinks  to  a  very 
petty  space.  There  is  a  balm  of  a  thou- 
sand flowers,  and  here  is  a  single  hex- 
ameter which  is  the  express  essence  of 
many  times  a  thousand  verses.  It  was 
the  jest  of  the  grave-digger,  in  "  Ham- 
let," that  the  noble  Alexander,  returning 
to  dust  and  loam,  had  stopped  a  bung- 
hole.  But  the  memorable  poem  cele- 
brating him  is  reduced  as  much,  al- 
though it  may  be  put  to  higher  uses. 

MORAL. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  fable  there  is 
a  moral,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  application.  There  is  also  a  moral 
now,  or,  if  you  please,  the  application. 
And,  believe  me,  in  these  serious  "days, 
I  should  have  little  heart  for  any  litera- 
ry diversion,  if  I  did  not  hope  to  make 
it  contribute  to  those  just  principles 
which  are  essential  to  the  well-being,  if 
not  the  safety  of  the  Republic.   To  this 
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end  I  have  now  written.  This  article  is 
only  a  long  whip  with  a  snapper  to  it. 

Two  verses  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
a  once  popular  poem  have  become  prov- 
erbs, and  one  of  these  is  very  famous. 
They  inculcate  clemency,  and  that  com- 
mon sense  which  is  found  in  not  run- 
ning into  one  danger  to  avoid  another. 
Never  was  their  lesson  more  needed 
than  now,  when,  in  the  name  of  clemen- 
cy to  belligerent  traitors,  the  National 
Government  is  preparing  to  abandon 
the  freedmen,  to  whom  it  is  bound  by 
the  most  sacred  ties  ;  is  preparing  to 
abandon  the  national  creditor  also,  with 
whose  security  the  national  welfare  is 
indissolubly  associated ;  and  is  even 
preparing,  without  any  probation  or 
trial,  to  invest  belligerent  traitors,  who 
for  four  bloody  years  have  murdered 
our  fellov,  citizens,  with  those  Equal 
Rights  in  c.ie  Republic  which  are  de- 
nied to  friends  and  allies,  so  that  the 
former  shall  rule  over  the  latter.  Ver- 
ily, here  is  a  case  for  common  sense. 

The  lesson  of  clemency  is  of  perpetu- 
al obligation.  Thanks  to  the  mediaeval 
poet  for  teaching  it.  Harshness  is  bad. 
Cruelty  is  detestable.  Even  justice 
may  relent  at  the  prompting  of  mercy. 
Do  not  fail,  then,  to  cultivate  the  grace 
of  clemency.  Perhaps  no  scene  in  his- 
tory is  more  charming  than  that  of  Cee- 
sar,  who,  after  vows  against  an  enemy, 
listened  calmly  to  the  appeal  for  par- 
don, and,  as  he  listened,  let  the  guilty 
papers  fall  from  liis  hand.  Early  in  life 
he  had  pleaded  in  the  Senate  for  the 
lives  of  conspirators  ;  and  afterwards, 
when  supreme  ruler  of  the  Roman 
world,  he  practised  the  clemency  he 
had  once  defended,  unless  where  ene- 
mies were  incorrigible,  and  then  he 
knew  how  to  be  stern  and  positive.  It 
is  by  example  that  we  are  instructed  ; 
and  we  may  well  learn  from  the  great 
master  of  clemency  that  the  general 
v/elfare  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  this 
indulgence.  And  we  may  learn  also 
from  the  Divine  Teacher,  that,  even 
while  forgiving  enemies,  there  are 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  must  be 
exposed,  and  money-changers  who  must 
be  scourged  from  the  temple.    But  with 


us  there  are  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and 
there  are  also  criminals,  worse  than  any 
money-changers,  who  are  now  trying  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  very  temple 
of  our  government. 

Cultivate  clemency.  But  consider 
well  what  is  embraced  in  this  charity. 
It  is  not  required  that  you  should  sur- 
render the  Republic  into  the  hands  of 
pardoned  criminals.  It  is  not  required 
that  you  should  surrender  friends  and 
allies  to  the  tender  mercies  of  these 
same  pardoned  criminals.  Clearly  not. 
Clemency  has  its  limitations  ;  and  when 
it  transcends  these,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue,  and  is  only  a  mischievous  indul- 
gence. Of  course,  one  of  these  limita- 
tions, never  to  be  disregarded,  is  the 
general  security,  which  is  the  first  duty 
of  government.  No  pardon  can  be  al- 
lowed to  imperil  the  nation  ;  nor  can 
any  pardon  be  allowed  to  imperil  those 
who  have  a  right  to  look  to  us  for  pro- 
tection. There  must  be  no  vengeance 
upon  enemies  ;  but  there  must  be  no  sac- 
rifice of  friends.  And  here  is  the  dis- 
tinction which  cannot  be  forgotten. 
Nothing  for  vengeance ;  everything  for 
justice.  Follow  this  rule,  and  the  Re- 
public will  be  safe  and  glorious.  Thus 
wrote  Marcus  Aurelius  to  his  colleague 
and  successor  in  empire,  Lucius  Verus. 
These  words  are  worthy  to  be  repeated 
now  by  the  chief  of  the  Republic  :  — 

"  Ever  since  the  Fates 
Placed  me  upon  the  throne,  two  aims  have  I 
Kept  fixed  before  my  eyes  ;  and  they  are  these, — 
Not  to  revenge  me  on  my  enemies, 
And  not  to  be  ungrateful  to  my  friends.'''' 

It  is  easy  for  the  individual  to  forgive. 
It  is  easy  also  for  the  Repubhc  to  be 
generous.  But  forgiveness  of  offences 
must  not  be  a  letter  of  license  to  crime  ; 
it  must  not  be  a  recognition  of  an  an- 
cient tyranny,  and  it  must  not  be  a  stu- 
pendous ingratitude.  There  is  a  famil- 
iar saying,  with  the  salt  of  ages,  which 
is  addressed  to  us  now  :  —  "Be  just  be- 
fore you  are  generous."  Be  just  to  all 
before  you  are  generous  to  the  few.  Be 
just  to  the  millions  only  half  resetted 
from  oppression,  before  you  are  gener- 
ous to  their  cruel  taskmasters.  Do  not 
imitate  that  precious  character  in  the 
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gallery  of  old  Tallemant  de  Rdaux,  of 
whom  it  was  said,  that  he  built  church- 
es without  paying  his  debts.*  Our  fore- 
most duties  now  are  to  pay  our  debts, 
and  these  are  twofold: — first,  to  the 
national  freedman  ;  and,  secondly,  to 
the  national  creditor. 

Apply  these  obvious  principles  prac- 
tically. A  child  can  do  it.  No  duty  of 
clemency  can  justify  injustice.  There- 
fore, in  exercising  the  beautiful  power 
of  pardon  at  this  moment  in  our  coun- 
try, several  conditions  must  be  ob- 
served. 

(i.)  As  a  general  rule,  belligerent 
traitors,  who  have  battled  against  the 
country,  must  not  be  permitted  at  once, 
without  probation  or  trial,  to  resume 
their  old  places  of  trust  and  power. 
Such  a  concession  would  be  clearly 
against  every  suggestion  of  common 
sense,  and  President  Johnson  clearly 
saw  it  so,  when,  addressing  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  Tennessee,  loth  June,  1864, 
he  said,  —  "I  say  that  traitors  should 
take  a  back  seat  in  the  work  of  restora- 
tion. If  there  be  but  five  thousand 
men  in  Tennessee,  k)yal  to  the  Consti- 
tution, loyal  to  freedom,  loyal  to  justice, 
these  true  and  faithful  men  should  con- 
trol the  work  of  reorganization  and  ref- 
ormation absolutely." 

( 2.)  Especially  are  we  bound,  by  every 
obligation  of  justice  and  by  every  sen- 
timent of  honor,  to  see  to  it  that  bellig- 
erent traitors,  who  have  battled  against 
their  country,  are  not  allowed  to  rule 
the  constant  lo3^aIists,  whether  white  or 
black,  embracing  the  recent  freedmen, 
who  have  been  our  friends  and  allies. 

(3.)  Let  belligerent  traitors  be  re- 
ceived slowly  and  cautiously  back  into 
the  sovereignty  of  citizenship.  It  is 
better  that  they  should  wait  than  that 
the  general  security  be  imperilled,  or 
our  solemn  obligations,  whether  to  the 
national  freedman  or  the  national  cred- 
itor, be  impaired. 

(4.)  Let  pardons  issue  only  on  satis- 
factory assurance  that  the  applicant,  who 
has  been  engaged  for  four  years  in  mur- 
dering our  fellow-citizens,  shall  sustain 

*  "  C'^tait  un  homme  qui  battait  des  ^gKses  sans 
payer  ses  dettes." 


the  Equal  Rights,  civil  and  political,  of 
all  men,  aecording  to  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  that 
he  shall  pledge  himself  to  the  support  of 
the  national  debt ;  and,  if  he  be  among 
the  large  holders  of  land,  that  he  shall  set 
apart  homesteads  for  all  his  freedmen. 

Following  these  simple  rules,  clem- 
ency will  be  a  Christian  virtue,  and  not 
a  perilous  folly. 

The  other  proverb  has  its  voice  also, 
saying  plainly.  Follow  common  sense, 
and  do  not,  while  escaping  one  danger, 
rush  upon  another.  You  are  now  es- 
caping from  the  whirlpool  of  war,  which 
has  threatened  to  absorb  and  ingulf  the 
Repubhc.  Do  not  rush  upon  the  op- 
posite terror,  where  another  shipwreck 
of  a  different  kind  awaits  you,  while  Si- 
rens tempt  with  their  "  song  of  death." 
Take  warning :  Seeking  to  escape  from 
Charybdis,  do  not  rush  upoti  Scylla. 

Alas  !  the  Scylla  on  which  our  Repub- 
lic is  now  driving  is  that  old  rock  of 
concessio7t  and  compromise  which  from 
the  beginning  of  our  history  has  been  a 
constant  peril.  It  appeared  in  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  National  Con- 
stitution, and  ever  afterwards,  from  year 
to  year,  showed  itself  in  Congi-ess,  until 
at  last  the  Oligarchy,  nursed  by  our  in- 
dulgence, rebelled.  And  now  that  the 
war  is  over,  it  is  proposed  to  invest  this 
same  Rebel  Oligarchy  with  a  new  lease 
of  immense  power,  involving  the  con- 
trol over  loyal  citizens,  whose  fidelity  to 
the  Republic  has  been  beyond  question. 
Here,  too,  are  Sirens,  in  the  shape  of 
belligerent  traitors,  suing  softly  that  the 
Republic  may  be  lured  to  the  old  con- 
cession and  compromise.  Alas  !  that, 
escaping  from  Charybdis,  we  should  rush 
upon  Scylla  ! 

The  old  Oligarchy  conducted  all  its 
operations  in  the  name  of  State  Rights, 
and  in  this  name  it  rebelled.  And  when 
the  Republic  sought  to  suppress  the  Re- 
bellion, it  was  replied,  that  a  State  could 
not  be  coerced.  Now  that  the  Rebellion 
is  overthrown,  and  a  just  effort  is  made 
to  obtain  that  "  security  for  the  future  " 
without  which  the  war  will  have  been 
in  vain,  the  same  cry  of  State  Rights  is 
raised,  and  we  are  told  again  that  a 
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State  cannot  be  coerced,— as  if  the  same 
mighty  power  which  directed  armies 
upon  the'  Rebellion  could  be  impotent 
to  exact  all  ne.edful  safeguards.  It  was 
to  overcome  these  pretensions,  and 
stamp  E  Pluribus  Unu7n  upon  the  Re- 
public, that  we  battled  in  war  ;  and  now 
we  surrender  to  these  tyrannical  preten- 
sions again.  Escaping  from  war,  we 
rush  upon  the  opposite  peril, — as  from 
Charybdis  to  Scylla. 

Again,  we  are  told  gravely,  that  the 
national  power  which  decreed  emanci- 
pation cannot  maintain  it  by  assuring 
universal  enfranchisement,  because  an 
imperial  government  must  be  discoun- 
tenanced, —  as  if  the  whole  suggestion 
of  "  imperialism  "  or  "  centralism  "  were 
not  out  of  place,  until  the  national 
security  is  established,  and  our  debts, 
whether  to  the  national  freedman  or  the 
national  creditor,  are  placed  where  they 
cannot  be  repudiated.  •  A  phantom  is 
created,  and,  to  avoid  this  phantom,  we 
rush  towards  concession  and  compro- 
mise, —  as  from.  Chatybdis  to  Scylla. 

Again,  we  are  reminded  that  military 
power  must  yield  to  the  civil  power  and 
to  the  rights  of  self-government.  There- 
fore the  Rebel  States  must  be  left  to 
themselves,  each  with  full  control  over 
all,  whether  white  or  black,  within  its 
borders,  and  empowered  to  keep  alive 
a  Black  Code  abhorrent  to  civilization 
and  dangerous  to  liberty.  Here,  again, 
we  rush  from  one  peril  upon  another. 
Every  exercise  of  military  power  is  to 
be  regretted,  and  yet  there  are  occa- 
sions when  it  cannot  be  avoided.  War 
itself  is  the  transcendent  example  of 
this  power.  But  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace  must  be  assured  by  all 
possible  safeguards.  Civil  power  and 
self-government  cannot  be  conceded  to 
belligerent  enemies  until  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  "  security  for  the  future." 
Such  security  is  an  indispensable  safe- 
guard, without  which  there  will  be  new 
disaster  to  the  country.  Therefore,  in 
escaping  from  military  power,  care  must 
be  taken  that  we  do  not  run  upon  the 
opposite  danger,  —  as  fro7n  Charybdis 
to  Scylla. 

Again,  it  is  said  solemnly,  that  "we 


must  trust  each  other";  which,  being 
interpreted,  means,  that  the  Republic 
must  proceed  at  once  to  trust  the  bel- 
ligerent enemies  who  have  for  four  j-ears 
murdered  our  fellow-citizens.  Of  course, 
this  is  only  another  form  of  concession. 
In  trusting  them,  we  give  them  poHtical 
power,  including  the  license  to  oppress 
loyal  persons,  whether  white  or  black, 
and  especially  the  freedmen.  For  four 
years  we  have  met  them  in  battle  ;  and 
now  we  rush  to  trust  them,  and  to  com- 
mit into  their  keeping  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  others.  There  is  peril 
in  trusting  such  an  enemy,  more  even 
than  in  meeting  him  on  the  field.  God 
forbid  that  we  rush  now  upon  this  peril, 
—  as  frofn  Chajybdis  to  Scylla  ! 

The  true  way  is  easy.  Follow  com- 
mon sense.  Seeking  to  avoid  one  peril, 
do  not  rush  upon  another.  Consider 
how  everything  of  worth  or  honor  is 
bound  up  with  the  national  security  and 
the  national  faith  ;  and  that  until  these 
are  fixed  beyond  change,  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  industry  of  all  kinds  must 
suffer.  Capital  cannot  stay  where  jus- 
tice is  denied.  Emigration  must  avoid  a 
land  blasted  by  the  spirit  of  caste.  Cot- 
ton itself  will  refuse  to  grow  until  labor 
is  assured  its  just  reward.  By  natu- 
ral consequence,  that  same  Barbarism 
which  has  drenched  the  land  in  blood 
will  continue  to  prevail,  with  wrong, 
outrage,  and  the  insurrections  of  an  op- 
pressed race  ;  the  national  name  will 
be  dishonored,  and  the  national  power 
will  be  weakened.  But  the  way  is  plain 
to  avoid  these  calamities.  Follow  coju- 
mo7t  sense  J  and  obtain  guaranties  co7n- 
inenstirate  with  the  danger.  Do  this 
without  delay,  so  that  security  and  rec- 
onciliation may  not  be  postponed.  Ev- 
ery day's  delay  is  a  loss  to  the  national 
wealth  and  an  injury  to  the  national 
treasury.  But  if  adequate  guaranties 
cannot  be  obtained  at  once,  then  at 
least  postpone  all  present  S2irrender  to 
the  Oligarchy,  trusting  meanwhile  to 
Providence  for  protection,  and  to  time 
for  that  awakened  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity  which  must  in  the  end  pre- 
vail. And  finally,  take  care  not  to  rush 
from  Charybdis  to  Scylla. 
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THE  great  events  v.'hich  took  place 
in  the  United  States  between  the 
first  election  of  President  Lincoln  and 
the  accession  of  President  Johnson  ex- 
cited an  amount  of  party-spirit  in  Eng- 
land greater  than  I  recollect  in  con- 
nection with  any  other  non-English  oc- 
currences, and  fairly  proportionate  even 
to  that  supreme  form  of  party -spirit 
which  the  same  events  produced  in  the 
States  themselves,  —  the  party  -  spirit 
which,  in  hostile  and  closing  ranks, 
clenches  teeth  and  sets  life  at  nought, 
seeing  no  alternative,  no  possibility, 
save  this  one  only,  to  carry  its  point  or 
die.  "  I  am  a  Northerner,''  and  "  I  am 
a  Southerner,"  were,  during  the  war, 
phrases  as  common  on  Englishmen's 
lips  as  "  I  am  a  Liberal"  or  "a  Conser- 
vative, "I  am  a  Protectionist"  (this, 
indeed,  has  about  become  obsolete)  or 
"  a  Free  -Trader."  It  would  be  very  far 
from  correct  to  say  that  this  party-spir- 
it has  yet  subsided  in  England ;  highly 
important  questions,  personal  and  po- 
litical, remain  in  ample  abundance  to 
keep  it  lively ;  but  we  have  at  any  rate 
reached  a  point  at  which  one  may  try 
to  discuss  the  past  phases  of  our  parti- 
sanship, not  in  the  temper  of  a  partisan. 
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My  endeavor  m  the  following  pages 
will  be  to  do  this,  —  very  imperfectly, 
beyond  a  doubt,  but,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
candidly  and  without  disguise. 

The  writer  must  in  the  first  instance, 
in  order  that  his  remarks  may  be  accu- 
rately judged  by  the  reader,  essay  to 
define  his  own  position  and  the  sphere 
within  which  his  observations  extend. 
He  is  a  bom  and  bred  Englishman  and 
Londoner,  of  parentage  partly  Italian. 
His  professional  employment  is  that 
of  a  Government  clerk,  of  fair  average 
standing ;  he  is  also  occupied  a  good 
deal  in  writing  for  publication,  chiefly 
upon  subjects  of  fine  art.  His  circle  of 
personal  intimacy  and  acquaintance-' 
ship  is  mainly  made  up  of  artists  and 
literary  men,  including  especially  sev- 
eral of  those  who  have  made  them- 
selves most  prominent  in  these  classes 
within  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  this 
acquaintanceship  shades  naturally  ofi", 
in  a  minor  and  moderate  degree,  into 
those  circles  of  good  social  standing 
which  are  rather  liberally  receptive  tban 
productive  of  literature  and  art.  The 
writer  cannot  profess  or  aifect  to  be 
"behind  the  scenes"  of  political  par- 
ties, or  to  have  dived  into  the  minds  of 
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the  peerage  over  their  wine  or  of  arti- 
sans in  their  workshops.  He  has  con- 
versed freely  with  many  persons  of  cul- 
ture and  many  fair  representatives  of 
the  average  British  middle  classes,  and 
has  read,  in  a  less  or  more  miscella- 
neous way,  a  good  many  opinions  and 
statements,  in  books  and  newspapers, 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  His  own 
opinions  are  not  strictly  to  the  point,  but 
may  as  well  be  stated  at  once,  so  that 
the  reader,  if  he  finds  or  fancies  a  bias  in 
the  views  to  be  expressed  in  the  sequel, 
may  know  to  what  to  attribute  it. 

From  the  first  symptoms  of  Secession 
to  the  surrender  of  the  last  Southern 
army,  the  wTiter  has  felt  a  vivid  inter- 
est in  the  great  struggle  and  its  issues, 
and  a  thorough  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  the  North  and  alienation  fi-om  that 
of  the  South,  —  points  on  which  he 
might,  perhaps,  be  more  incUned  to  di- 
late, were  it  not,  that,  at  this  late  hour 
of  the  day.  Northern  adherency  might 
r-ead  hke  the  mere  worship  of  success. 
So  it  is  now,  but  so  it  was  not,  in  many 
circles  of  Enghsh  societ}'  at  least,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  war.  Al- 
most up  to  the  very  fall  of  Richmond, 
to  express  a  decisive  adherence  to  the 
Northern  cause  was  often  to  be  singu- 
lar and  soUtar}^  in  a  roomful  of  com- 
pany: the  timorous  adherent  would  be 
minded  to  keep  silence,  and  the  out- 
spoken one  would  be  prepared  for  a  stare 
and  an  embarrassed  pause  to  ensue  up- 
on his  avowal.  At  the  same  time  that 
aU  his  s}Tiipathies  and  hopes  were  for 
the  North,  the  ^vriter  entertained  opin- 
ions which  forbade  him  to  condemn  the 
South,  so  far  as  the  mere  fact  of  se- 
cession and  armed  insurrection  was 
concerned.  To  take  a  wide  view  of 
the  question,  he  apprehends,  that  in 
ever}-  fully  constituted  communit}-,  there 
are  two  coextensive  and  countervailing 
rights  :  the  right  of  the  existent  de  facto 
government  to  maintain  itself  by  all  le- 
gal and  honorable  means,  and,  if  requi- 
site, by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword ; 
and  the  right  of  any  section  of  the  com- 
munity to  reorganize  itself  as  it  may  see 
fit  for  its  own  interests,  and  to  estab- 
lish its  independence  by  force  of  arms. 


should  nothing  else  serve, — the  "sacred 
right  of  insurrection."  The  insurgent 
part}"  is  not  to  be  decried  for  the  mere 
act  of  resistance,  nor  the  loyal  and  gov- 
ernmental party  for  the  mere  act  of  self- 
conservation  and  repression  of  its  op- 
ponents ;  each  stands  the  hazard  of  the 
die,  and  commits  its  cause  to  a  supreme 
trial  of  strength.  If  the  American  col- 
onies of  Great  Britain  were  not  to  be 
blamed  for  the  mere  act  of  resisting  the 
constituted  authorities,  if  the  English 
ParUamentarians,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  Pohsh  Insurrection,  the  Ital- 
ian Wars  of  Independence,  were  justi- 
fiable, —  and  the  writer  thoroughly  be- 
lieves that  they  all  were  so,  —  he  fails 
to  see  that  the  Southern  States  of  the 
American  Union  were  necessarily  in 
the  wrong  simply  because  they  revolt- 
ed from  the  Federal  authority.  And 
in  each  case  he  recognizes  the  coexten- 
sive right,  so  far  as  that  alone  is  con- 
cerned, of  the  existing  government  to 
assert  itself,  and  stem  the  tide  of  revolt 
It  is  the  old  question  of  the  Rights  of 
INIan  and  the  Mights  of  Man,  concern- 
ing which  Carlyle  has  had  so  much  to 
say.  A  trial  between  the  Mights  often 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Rights  ;  and,  until  at  any 
rate  the  true  Might  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  this  crucial  test,  one  may 
without  half-  heartedness  admit  that 
both  of  the  opposing  Rights,  the  con- 
servative and  the  disruptive,  are  genu- 
ine rights,  mutually  antagonistic  and 
internecine,  but  neither  disproved  by 
the  other. 

But  this  is  only  the  most  rudimentary 
view  of  the  matter.  An  abstract  and 
indefeasible  right  of  insurrection  may 
exist,  maintainable  in  any  and  every 
case  ;  and  yet  a  particular  instance  of 
insurrection  maybe  foohsh,  wicked,  and 
altogether  worthy  of  ruin  and  extinction. 
And  the  writer  believes  that  he  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  himself  in  think- 
ing both  that  the  abstract  right  of  in- 
surrection existed  in  the  case  of  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Union  and  the 
abstract  right  of  repression  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  also  that  this 
particular  insvurection    deserved   con- 
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demnation  and  failure,  and  this  particu- 
lar repression  deserved  credit  and  tri- 
umph, —  a  triumph  which,  when  the 
''  Mights  of  Men  "  had  been  sufficiently 
tested,  it  ver)-  arduously  and  very  con- 
clusively managed  to  achieve. 

As  to  tlie  question  of  a  legal  and  cotv- 
stitutional  right  of  secession,  the  writ- 
ei  has  not  the  impudence  to  express  — 
and  scarcely  to  entertain  —  an  opinion. 
That  is  a  question  for  American  law- 
yers and  publicists  to  discuss  and  de- 
termine ;  the  obfuscated  British  mind 
being  entitled  to  affirm  only  tliis  :  that 
there  seems  to  have  been  something  to 
say  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  a  good  deal  on  the  North- 
ern. The  writer  apprehends  that  the 
abstract  right  of  insurrection  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  self-conservation  on  the 
other,  quite  overbears,  in  so  vast  and 
momentous  a  debate,  the  narrow,  tech- 
nical, legal  question :  that  which  it 
does  not  overbear  is  the  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  the  immediate  motive, 
conduct,  and  aim  of  any  particular  in- 
suiTection  and  repression,  considered 
individually.  The  abstract  rights  re- 
main the  same  in  all  cases  ;  the  appli- 
cation of  those  rights  differs  immeas- 
urably, according  to  the  merits  of  each 
several  case. 

What  were  the  merits  of  this  partic- 
ular case  ?  The  constitutional  majority 
of  the  whole  nation  had  elected  a  Pres- 
ident whose  election  was  held  by  both 
parties  to  be  tantamount  to  the  policy 
of  non-extension  of  slaver}'  into  the 
Territories  of  the  RepubUc,  and  into 
all  States  to  be  thereafter  constructed ; 
and  before  the  President  elect  had  en- 
tered upon  his  functions,  before  a  sin- 
gle subsisting  legal  right  ( which  might 
or  might  not  be  a  moral  wrong)  had 
been  interfered  with,  while  there  was 
yet  no  ground  for  affirming  that  any 
such  right  would  ever  be  interfered 
with,  the  Southern  States  declared  that 
tlieir  minorit}^  was  of  more  weight  than 
the  nation's  majoritj',  that  tlie}-  would 
break  up  the  nation  rather  than  abide  by 
its  award,  and  would  themselves  consti- 
tute a  new  nation,  founded  on  the  main- 
tenance of  slavery  -n-ithin  their  o^-n  bor- 


ders, and  its  extension  and  propagation 
as  opportunity  might  offer.  This,  and 
not  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  seces- 
sionists, insurgents,  rebels,  or  whatever 
harder  term  may  be  forthcoming,  is  the 
reason  why  the  writer  disliked  the  re- 
volt of  the  Southern  States,  and  wished 
it  to  come  to  nought ;  and  the  corre- 
sponding facts  regarding  the  Northern 
States,  —  that  they  were  simply  uphold- 
ing a  constitutional  act  performed  by 
the  nation  at  large,  were  contending  for 
the  majestic  present  and  the  magnifi- 
cent future  of  a  great  and  free  repubhc, 
were  arrayed  against  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  might,  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances and  the  growth  of  ideas, 
find  themselves  called  upon  even  to  ex- 
terminate the  existing  slave-system, — 
these  were  the  facts  which  commanded 
his  homage  to  the  Northern  cause, —  not 
merely  that  they  were  the  assertors  of 
authoritv"  against  innovation.  The  case, 
as  the  writer  understands  it,  amounts 
simply  to  tliis?  that  the  South  seceded 
before  it  had  been  in  any  degree  dam- 
nified, and  to  maintain  a  system  the 
scotching  or  killing  of  which,  though 
not  in  fact  then  contemplated  by  the 
North  to  an}^  extent  contrar}-  to  exist- 
ing laws,  would  have  been  a  benefit  to 
mankind  and  an  atonement  to  human 
conscience.  It  may  perhaps  seem  su- 
perfluous or  impertinent  to  have  given 
so  many  words  to  the  statement  of  opin- 
ions so  simple  and  obvious.  But  the 
English  Liberal  adherents  of  the  North- 
em  States  were  continually  twitted  with 
their  assumed  inconsistency  in  censur- 
ing the  insurrection  of  the  South,  while 
they  approved  of  (for  instance)  the  in- 
surrection of  Lombard}^  against  the 
Austrians  ;  and  it  seemed  impossible 
to  get  the  objectors  to  understand,  or 
at  any  rate  to  acknowledge,  that  mo- 
tives, aims,  and  consequences  have 
some  bearing  upon  revolts,  as  upon 
otlier  transactions,  and  that  one  may 
consistently  abhor  a  revolt  the  motive 
and  aim  of  which  he  believes  to  be 
bad,  while  he  s}"mpathizes  ^vith  another 
the  motive  and  aim  of  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  good.  Of  course,  too,  there 
were  other  objectors  who  denied,  and 
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will  to  this  day  not  blush  to  deny,  that 
the  question  of  Slavery  was  the  real 
substantial  incentive  to  secession,  and 
who  paraded  the  minor  questions  of  tar- 
iffs, the  conflicting  interests  of  the  pro- 
ductive and  the  manufacturing  States, 
and  the  like.  These  arguments  the 
■writer  leaves  unfingered  ;  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  his  to  fray  their  deUcate  texture. 
All  he  has  to  say  of  them  here  is,  that, 
as  he  does  not  value  them  at  a  pin's 
fee  as  representing  the  main  point  at 
issue,  they  m  no  way  affected  the  feel- 
ings which  he  entertained  concerning 
the  war.  Again,  there  were  remon- 
strants of  a  still  more  impracticable 
frame  of  mind,  who  could  see  the  right, 
absolute  or  potential,  of  any  despotic 
or  constitutional  monarchy,  or  any  con- 
quering power,  to  suppress  secession 
and  revolt,  but  could  not  conceive  that 
any  similar  right  pertained  to  the  cen- 
tral government  of  a  federative  republic 
To  hear  them,  the  will  of  a  national 
majoritv  was  of  no  account  in  a  national 
issue,  provided  the  majority  of  any  par- 
ticular State  of  the  federation  took  the 
contrary  side.  The  national  majority 
had  no  rights  such  as  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law,  or  the  armed  force,  ought  to 
impose  upon  gainsayers  :  it  was  only 
the  national  minority  which  had  such 
rights.  The  latter  might  break  up  the 
nation  ;  the  former  must  not  enforce 
any  veto  upon  the  disruption.  Why 
elect  a  President  as  your  governmen- 
tal chief  if  you  mean  that  government 
should  be  a  reality  ?  Why  not  be  re- 
spectable, like  us  Europeans,  and  have 
a  King  at  once  ?  Such,  briefly  inter- 
preted, appears  to  have  been  the  quin- 
tessence of  the  wisdom  of  these  polit- 
ical sages. 

The  writer  has  now  done  with  the 
exposition  of  his  own  \-iews,  —  of  no 
consequence  assuredly  to  his  American 
readers,  save  for  the  clearer  imder- 
standing  of  what  he  has  to  say  conceni- 
ing  the  v-iews  entertained  by  his  British 
countrjTnen  at  large.  He  has  also  done 
with  the  few  specimens  which  it  fell  in 
his  way  to'  cite  of  objections  urged 
against  his  colleagues  in  opinion,  and 
which  he  was  obtuse  enou;?h  to  imagine 


to  be  no  objections  at  alL  He  pro- 
ceeds to  his  main  subject  —  the  ^•a^ie- 
ties  of  English  opinion  on  the  Ameri- 
can War. 

These  varieties  may  perhaps,  with 
some  approach  to  completeness,  be  de- 
fined under  the  following  seven  heads. 

1st.  The  part)-  which  beheved  in  the 
sincerity,  the  right,  and  the  probable 
eventual  success  of  the  North. 

2d.  That  which  believed  in  the  right 
of  the  North,  but  which  doubted  or  dis- 
believed its  sinceriu-.  especially  on  the 
question  of  Slaver}-,  or  its  eventual  suc- 
cess, or  both. 

3d.  That  which  cared  only  for  the 
anti-slaver)-  aspect  of  the  contest. 

4th.  That  which  believed  in  the  right 
and  the  probable  eventual  success  of 
the  South. 

5th.  That  which  believed  in  the  right 
of  the  South,  but  which  doubted  or  dis- 
believed its  eventual  success. 

6th.  That  which,  contrariwise,  believ- 
ed in  the  eventual  success  of  the  South, 
but  doubted  or  disbelieved  its  right 

7th.  That  which  covertly  or  avowedly 
justified  slaver)'. 

To  each  of  these  parties  a  few  words 
of  comment  must  be  given. 

1st  The  part)-  which  believed  in  the 
sincerity,  the  right,  and  the  probable 
eventual  success  of  the  North  was,  I 
think,  extremely  small  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  war.  —  say,  between  the 
first  Battle  of  Bull  Run  and  the  capture 
of  Atlanta.  By  sincerit)-  I  mean  such 
pomts  as  these  :  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  honestly  desirous  of  fulfil- 
ling its  obligations  towards  the  South  ; 
that  the  North,  ha\-ing  to  maintain  the 
iategrit\-  of  the  countrj-  by  force  of  arms, 
was  ready  to  make  all  needfiil  sacrifices 
for  that  object  and  to  lavish  its  blood 
and  treasure  ;  above  all,  that  the  pro- 
fessions of  dislike  to  slavery,  the  offer 
of  military  emancipation  to  negroes, 
and,  finally,  the  efforts  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  abolish  slaver)-, 
root  and  branch,  were  sincere.  IVIany, 
of  course,  believed  in  the  right  of  the 
North,  and  in  one  or  other  of  these 
items  of  sincerity ;  few,  I  think,  in  the 
right,  in  the  sincerity  throughout,  and 
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in  the  success  as  well.  The  delusion, 
that  the  North,  after  using  up  its  Irish 
and  German  population  and  its  incom- 
ing immigrants,  would  quail  before  the 
necessity  of  hazarding  also  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  own  settled  Anglo-Sax- 
on population,  was  extremely  prevalent. 
Equally  prevalent  the  notion  that  the 
North  was  fighting  merely  for  a  consti- 
tutional idea,  or  for  national  integrity, 
predominance,  or  (as  Lord  Russell 
phrased  it)  "for  empire,"  without  any 
real  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  negro. 
And  when  all  these  demands  upon  one's 
faith  had  to  be  supplemented  b)'  a  be- 
lief in  the  probable  success  of  the 
North,  few  persons  seemingl}'  ventured 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  whole  of 
the  proposition.  Within  my  own  per- 
sonal circle  of  observation,  I  could  name 
but  one,  or,  at  the  utmost,  two,  besides 
myself,  who,  in  the  main,  with  some  va- 
riations according  to  the  changing  cur- 
rent of  events,  clung  to  the  cause  of  the 
North  in  its  entirety.  The  first  of  these 
two  persons  is  a  painter  of  great  dis- 
tinction, and  a  man,  in  other  respects, 
of  very  thinking  and  serious  mind,  well 
known  b}'  name,  and  partiall}'  by  his 
works,  to  such  Americans  as  take  an 
interest  iii  fine  art.  The  second  of  the 
•  two  is  one  of  our  very  greatest  living 
poets. — As  to  the  question  of  success, 
the  following  may  perhaps  be  a  tolera- 
bly fair  account  of  the  varying  impres- 
sions of  many,  who,  along  with  myself, 
hoped  for  the  triumph  of  the  North, 
and  were  disposed,  though  not  with  any 
overwhelming  confidence,  to  believe  in 
it.  Up  to  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run, 
opinion  was  suspended  or  fluctuating ; 
but  in  the  main  one's  sympathies  con- 
spired with  one's  information  as  to  the 
comparative  resources  of  the  opponents 
to  produce  a  considerable  degree  of  con- 
fidence. That  battle  and  some  other 
Southern  successes  acted  as  a  severe 
check  ;  and  discouragement  prevailed 
up  to  the  time  when  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans,  Grant's  advance  on  the 
hne  of  the  Mississippi,  and  McClellan's 
"  On  to  Richmond  "  march  righted  the 
balance.  Great  uncertainty,  however, 
was  still  felt ;  and  I  should  say  that  af- 


ter\vards,betn'een  the  repulse  of  McClel- 
lan  and  Pope  and  the  Battle  of  Get- 
tysburg, most  of  the  adherents  of  the 
North  were  consciously  "  hoping  against 
hope,"  and,  especially  at  the  time  of  the 
defeat  at  Chancellors\alle  and  the  North- 
ern invasion  by  Lee  in  1863,  were  al- 
most ready  to  confess  the  case  desper- 
ate.* Gettysburg,  Vicksburg,  and  Port 
Hudson  altered  the  face  of  affairs,  and 
revived  a  confidence  which  gradually 
strengthened  almost  into  a  conviction, 
such  as  not  all  the  vast  difficulties  which 
afterwards  beset  Grant  in  his  advance 
towards  Richmond,  nor  all  the  non- 
sense of  tlie  Times  and  other  South- 
ern journals  about  "  Johnston  continu- 
ing to  draw  Sherman  from  his  base," 
or  Hood  cutting  him  off  from  his  com- 
munications, and  compelling  him  to  re- 
treat b}-  that  most  singular  of  reti-eating 
processes,  the  triumphal  march  through 
Georgia  from  end  to.  end,  could  ever 
avail  substantially  to  becloud.  Soon 
after  the  victory  at  Gettysburg,  those 
who  were  not  blinded  by  their  wishes 
or  preconceptions  saw  ground  for  think- 
ing that  the  South  had  made  its  gi'eat- 
est  efforts,  and  failed,  —  the  North  sus- 
tained its  worst  rebuffs,  and  surmounted 
them. 

2d.  The  party  which  believed  in  the 
right  of  the  North,  but  which  doubted 
or  disbelieved  its  sincerity,  especi^y 
on  the  question  of  Slaveiy,  or  its  event- 
ual success,  or  both,  v.'^as  of  necessity 
very  large,  —  including,  as  it  did,  in  a 
general  way,  all  the  Northern  partisans 
whose  strength  and  fulness  of  convic- 
tion were  not  great  enough  to  enroll 
them  in  mj-  first  division.      It  is   ex- 

*  I  remember  meeting  at  dinner,  just  about  this 
time,  a  near  relative  of  the  American  ambassador, 
Jlr.  Adams.  I  expressed  myself  as  anxious,  but 
barely  able,  to  believe  that  the  Northerners  would 
yet  gain  the  day,  and  asked  whether  he  candidly- 
supposed  they  would.  His  emphatic  "  Certainly  " 
surprised  me  at  the  time,  and  remained  in  my  mind 
as  an  almost  sublime  instance  of  a  true  citizen's  ina- 
bilitj^  to  "  despair  of  the  Republic."  It  soon  turned 
out  to  be  a  deserved  rebuke  to  any  who  desponded, 
along  with  myself,  and  finally  prophetic.  No  doubt 
there  were  thousands  of  Americans  who  could,  even 
in  those  dark  days,  with  equal  conviction  have  pro- 
nounced that  "  Certainly,"  and  whose  very  certainty 
was  the  one  thing  needed  and  able  to  make  the  thing 
certain  indeed. 
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tremely  difficult  to  form  an  opinion,  or 
even  a  guess,  on  the  question  of  rela- 
tive numbers ;  but  I  have  always  fan- 
cied, that,  could  the  whole  nation  have 
been  polled  on  the  subject,  the  num- 
ber of  Northern  well  -  wishers  would 
have  been  found  sensibly  to  exceed 
that  of  the  Southern.  Generally,  men 
of  very  grave,  reflective,  and  unpreju- 
diced minds,  students  in  the  philosophy 
of  society  and  history,  men  known  for 
their  lofty  ideal  of  liberty  or  of  culture, 
appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  North  ; 
and  the  calm,  unfaltering  attitude,  free 
from  petulance  and  invective,  of  those 
operative  classes  in  Lancashire,  whom 
the  war  ruined  for  a  while,  has  often 
been  pointed  to  as  showing  that  the 
more  informed  and  intelligent  working- 
men  were  also  for  the  North.  They 
endured  a  great  calamity  without  mur- 
muring, because  they  thought  the  cause 
just  which  had  entailed  that  calamity 
upon  them.  Assuming  this  to  be  cor- 
rect, as  I  believe  it  to  be,  the  question 
remains,  What  was  the  opinion  ( or  per- 
haps one  should  rather  say  the  senti- 
ment) of  the  class  below  this,  —  the 
great  numerical  bulk  of  the  population, 
who  would  take  sides  according  as  their 
sympathies,  imaginations,  prejudices,  or 
traditional  conceptions  of  the  right 
might  be  roused,  irrespectively  in  the 
mSn  of  reasoning  as  to  any  antece- 
dents or  consequences .''  I  incline  to 
suppose  that  the  most  powerful  impul- 
sion to  the  feelings  of  this  class  must 
have  been  that  strong  anti-slavery  sen- 
timent which  had  undoubtedly  for  many 
years  been  bone  of  the  bone  of  Eng- 
lishmen, —  more  powerful  even  than 
that  sympathy  for  an  overmatched  strug- 
gle on  behalf  of  independence  which 
would  have  pleaded  for  the  South.  If 
this  is  a  correct  view,  it  may  be  infer- 
red that  the  majority  of  the  poorer  class- 
es was  for  the  North  ;  as  they,  without 
refining  over  the  question,  would  re- 
gard the  contest  as  one  between  Sla- 
very and  Anti-slavery,  the  latter  repre- 
sented by  the  North  and  the  former  by 
the  South.  Short,  hov/ever,  of  some 
decided  majority  for  the  North  in  these 
classes,  whose  views  do  not  tr?.uspire 


much  upon  the  surface  of  English  opin- 
ion, I  fear  the  majority  of  the  whole  na- 
tion would  have  been  found  to  be  with 
the  South  ;  and  could  I  take  my  own 
sphere  of  society  as  the  criterion,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  say  that-  so  it 
was  in  overwhelming  preponderance. 
A  more  diifused  connection  with  Amer- 
ica, through  the  emigration  movement, 
and  through  communit}'  of  interest  and 
feeling  with  a  democratic  nation,  may 
have  combined  with  a  truer  instinct  of 
right  in  the  popular  heart  to  rectify  the 
balance  ;  and  in  default  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  I  am  fain  to  suppose  it 
did.— A  few  words  must  be  added  as  to 
one  branch  of  our  immediate  subject,  — 
the  doubt  or  disbelief  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  North  on  the  question  of  Slavery. 
Had  no  prejudice  or  perversity  of  argu- 
ment been  imported  into  the  subject,  it 
would,  I  imagine,  have  been  apparent 
to  most  of  my  countrymen  that  the 
dominant  party  at  the  North  was  gen- 
uinely antagonistic  to  slavery  ;  that,  as 
long  as  the  South  did  not  violate  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  North  was 
trammelled  from  interfering  with  sla- 
very as  already  established  by  law  in 
certain  States  ;  that  the  duty  imme- 
diately imposed  upon  the  North  and 
the  Government  by  the  act  of  Seces- 
sion was  one  and  undivided,  — the  main- 
tenance of  the  Constitution  and  of  the 
Union  ;  but  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
obstinacy  of  ■  Southern  resistance,  the 
antagonism  to  slavery  would  obtain 
free  play  in  the  North,  the  slavery 
question  would  assume  greater  and 
greater  prominence  as  the  nexus  of  the 
whole  debate,  and  those  who  had  at 
first  been  bound  to  make  a  stand  for 
an  extant  Union  and  compromise  would 
be  impelled  and  more  than  willing  to 
fight  on  for  reunion  and  abolition.  But 
this  view  of  the  matter  was  consistently 
distorted.  The  constitutionalism  and 
nationalism  of  the  North  figured  in  Ar- 
gument as  indilference  to  slavery,  the 
steps  taken  towards  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  as  mere  hypocritical  strata- 
gems of  war,  and  the  climax  of  disin- 
genuousness  was  reached  when  the  an- 
ti-conscription and  anti-negro  riots  of 
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New  York  were  fastened  upon  that  very 
war-party  against  which  they  had  been 
levelled.  Systematic  misrepresentations 
of  this  nature,  invidious  glosses  and 
plausible  misconstructions,  did  undoubt- 
edly conspire  with  the  really  complicat- 
ed conditions  of  the  case  and  the  undis- 
puted fact  of  certain  antipathies  of  race 
(predicable  as  truly  of  the  Northern 
States  as  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world)  to  persuade  very  many  English- 
men that  the  North  was  not  sincerely 
hostile  to  slavery,  but  used  the  Anti- 
slavery  or  the  Abolition  cry  as  a  mere 
feint  to  disguise  the  lust  of  domination. 
Those  who  liked  to  be  persuaded  of 
this  were  persuaded  with  the  utmost 
ease  ;  and  even  among  men  who  con- 
sidered the  subject  without  bias,  many 
were  confused  and  shaken. 

3d.  The  party  which  cared  only  for  the 
anti-slavery  aspect  of  the  contest  was 
large.  Their  attitude  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent indicated  in  what  has  just  been  said. 
One  and  not  an  insignificant  section 
of  them  would  have  sided  frankly  with 
the  North,  if  satisfied  that  the  Northern 
triumph  would  be  an  anti- slavery  tri- 
umph ;  but,  talked  as  they  were,  or 
talking  themselves,  into  the  behef  that 
slavery  had  little  more  to  fear  from  the 
North  than  from  the  South,  they  re- 
mained, at  least  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  war,  indifferent  or  indignant. 
Others,  of  course  the  great  majority, 
watched  eagerly  every  symptom  and 
every  step  which  proved  the  North  to 
be  in  earnest  in  the  work  of  abolition  ; 
they  thrilled  to  the  sounds  which  "  pro- 
claimed liberty  to  the  captive,"  —  the 
tones  of  Northern  manifestoes  and  le- 
gislation, the  tread  of  Northern  legions, 
and  the  volleys  fired  by  negro  soldiers. 
They  got  to  feel  a  genuine  veneration 
and  even  enthusiasm  for  President  Lin- 
coln, and  formed  probably  the  only  sec- 
tion of  men  or  women  in  this  coun- 
try who  could  speak  of  General  Butler 
without  bringing  "  railing  accusations." 
The  party  was  diffused  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  numbered, 
I  suppose,  some  adherents  even  in  the 
aristocratic  and  governing  classes,  — 
thousands,  no  doubt,  among  the  work- 


ing and  laboring  millions  ;  but  its  cen- 
tral strength  was  in  that  backbone  of 
English  philanthropic  effort,  the  more 
plebeian  section  of  the  well-to-do  middle 
class,  —  that  section  which  gravitates 
towards  Dissent  in  religion,  towards 
Radicahsm  in  politics,  towards  Bible  So- 
cieties, Temperance  Movements,  "Bands 
of  Hope,"  and  Exeter  Hall.  If  this 
section  of  the  British  community  had 
not  remained  true  to  anti-slavery  ideas, 
the  country  would  indeed  have  been 
turned  "the  seamy  side  without."  That 
we  were  spared,  in  the  severer  crises  of 
the  war,  the  last  uglinesses  of  tergiversa- 
tion, is  owing  mainly  to  people  of  this 
class,  the  cheapest  subjects  for  well- 
bred  sneers  and  intellectual  superiority 
in  ordinary  times. 

4th.  The  party  which  believed  in  the 
right  and  the  probable  eventual  success 
of  the  South  was  obviously,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  war,  a  numerous  one. 
In  the  early  stages  of  Secession,  when 
the  chief  question  before  one's  thoughts 
was  that  of  right,  I  think  that  compara- 
tively few  people  sided  with  the  South, 
though  very  many  were  lukewarm  or 
frigid,  or  actually  inimical  towards  the 
North.  At  that  time  party-spirit  still 
respected  the  old-fashioned  notions,  that 
a  self-governing  nation  must  be  ruled  by 
its  own  majority,  not  minority  ;  that  a 
minority  which  cried  out  before  it  was 
hurt,  and  "cut  the  connection'  rather 
than  strive  by  constitutional  means  to 
turn  the  balance  in  its  own  favor,  was 
likely  to  be  a  factious  and  misguided 
minority  ;  and  that  a  new  common- 
wealth, whose  raison  d'etre  was  Slavery, 
had  little  claim  to  the  sympathies  of 
Englishmen  or  of  civihzation.  Others 
laid  greater  stress  from  the  first  on  the 
argument,  that  the  States  of  the  Union 
were  all  sovereign  states,  which  had 
respectively  entered  into  a  voluntary 
bond,  and  could  voluntarily  withdraw 
from  it  without  gainsaying  ;  and  that 
this  ground  of  right  on  the  side  of 
the  South  remained  unaffected  by  any 
accessory  considerations.  This  view 
rapidly  gained  over  the  willing  convic- 
tions of  Southern  sympathizers,  when 
the  impulse  and  determination,  the  cour* 
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age  and  early  successes  of  the  South, 
had  once  roused  strong  feelings  in  its 
fevor.  The  earlier  argumentative  view 
as  to  majorities  and  minorities,  and  the 
fundamental  basis  of  all  governments, 
sank  into  desuetude,  vi^hile  the  right  of  a 
compact  community  to  independent  self- 
government  at  its  own  option  occupied 
the  field  of  vision.  Vast  numbers  of 
people  —  I  should  think,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  war,  four  fifths  of  the 
whole  country  —  believed  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  South  ;  considering  it  im- 
possible that  so  determined  a  commu- 
nity, with  so  vast  a  territory,  should  ever 
be  coerced  into  reunion,  and  not  being 
prepared  for  an  equal  amount  of  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  Northern 
Government  and  people,  or  for  their  ca- 
pacity, even  had  the  will  been  admitted, 
to  meet  the  required  outlay  in  money 
and  men.  Another  question,  too,  was 
prominent  in  men's  minds,  and  indis- 
posed them  to  contemplating  a  subju- 
gated South.  They  would  ask,  "  What 
is  to  be  done  with  the  South,  on  the 
unlikely  supposition  of  its  being  con- 
quered ?  Is  it  to  become  an  American 
Poland  ? "  All  these  considerations  in- 
clined the  great  majority  of  the  nation 
to  believe  that  the  South  would  succeed ; 
and,  of  those  who  so  believed,  a  large 
proportion  held  the  Southerners  to  be 
in  the  right,  or  sympathized  with  them 
to  a  degree  which  obscured  the  strict 
question  of  right  in  favor  of  preference. 
5th.  The  party  which  believed  in  the 
right  of  the  South,  but  which  doubted 
01^  disbelieved  its  eventual  success,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  most  incon- 
siderable up  to  the  final  stages  of  the 
war.  I  doubt  whether  I  ever  met  two 
men,  prior,  let  me  say,  to  Sherman's 
march  through  Georgia,  who  would  dis- 
tinctly limit  themselves  to  this  :  "  I  wish 
the  South  might  succeed,  but  I  don't 
think  it  will."  When  the  impending 
catastrophe  of  the  South  was  no  longer 
disputable,  the  Saturday  Review,  the 
idol  of  our  Club-men  and  University- 
men,  of  those  who  are  at  once  highly 
ci:ltivated  and  intensely  English,  and 
who  fancy  themselves  freer  from  preju- 
dice and  more  lars-e-minded  than  others 


in  proportion  to  their  incapacity  to  per- 
ceive that  their  own  prejudices  are  pre- 
judices, —  a  paper  which  had  "  gone  in 
for  "  the  South  with  a  vehemence  only 
balanced  by  its  virulence  against  the 
North,  —  found  it  convenient  to  turn 
tail,  and  retort  upon  those  opponents 
with  whom  the  laugh  remained  at  last. 
The  Saturday  Review  bleated  pitiful- 
ly, yet  unconfessingiy,  to  this  effect :  — 
"  True  it  is  that  we  have  been  back- 
ing up  the  South  all  the  while  ;  but 
we  meant  no  more  by  it  than  the  backer 
of  any  prize-fighter  or  any  race-horse 
means,  when  he  has  made  his  choice, 
and  staked  his  money,  and  shouts  to  the 
adopted  competitor,  '  Go  in  and  win  ! ' 
That  backer  does  not  necessarily  believe 
that  his  side  will  be  the  winner,  but 
only  signalizes  that  that  side  is  his." 
The  evasion  came  too  late  ;  persons 
who  had  inconvenient  memories  saw 
through  the  shuffling  of  a  pseudo- 
prophet,  who  only  managed  to  cast  a 
retrospective  gleam  of  insincerity  over 
his  fortune-telling,  to  convert  blunder 
into  bad  faith,  and  to  stultify  his  pres- 
ent along  with  his  past  position.  The 
leek  had  to  be  eaten  at  last :  why,  after 
so  many  "  prave  'ords  "  of  superiority 
and  defiance,  confess  that  the  eating  of 
it  had  been  more  than  half  foreseen  all 
along  ? 

6th.  The  party  which  believed  in  the 
eventual  success  of  the  South,  but  doubt- 
ed or  disbelieved  its  right,  must  have 
been  pretty  considerable,  if  my  previous 
estimates  are  true  ;  for  I  have  already 
advanced  the  conjecture  that  more  than 
half  the  nation  sided  with  the  North, 
while  four  fifths  believed  for  a  long 
time  in  the  success  of  the  South.  This 
fact  alone,  if  correctly  alleged,  furnish- 
es tolerable  evidence  of  the  persistency 
and  influence  of  pro-Southern  papers 
and  partisans,  and  their  ingenuity  in  so 
misreading  the  facts, 

"  Che  il  no  e  il  si  nel  capo  ci  tenzona." 

The  event  has  proved  that  the  chances 
of  success  were  really  very  much  on  the 
side  of  the  North.  The  superiority  in 
material  resources,  and  Certain  solid 
and  undeniable  successes  obtained  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  war,  such  as  the 
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capture  of  New  Orleans,  were  known  to 
be  on  the  same  side.  Slighter  grounds 
would  in  most  cases  have  sufficed  to 
persuade  minds  predisposed  by  sympa- 
thy that  this  side  would  w\n  ;  yet  the 
Southern  advocates  shuffled  and  played 
the  cards  well  enough  to  induce  an  op- 
posite conclusion  in  numerous  instances. 
And  no  doubt  many  who  began  by  sim- 
ply believing  that  the  South  would  suc- 
ceed went  on  to  think  that  the  North 
deserved  to  lose,  — partly  because,  upon 
such  an  assumption,  the  personal  su- 
periority must  have  been  very  largely 
with  the  South,  and  partly  because  a 
combatant  who  has  no  fair  chance  of 
winning  ought  to  give  in,  and  not  per- 
sist in  shedding  blood  in  vain.  If  a 
big  man  fights  a  little  one,  and  turns 
out  upon  experiment  to  have  next  to  no 
chance  of  beating  him,  one  soon  gets 
angry  with  the  big  one  for  "  pegging 
away,"  even  though  one  may  at  first 
have  perceived  him  to  be  in  the  right. 
Such  seemed  to  many  Enghsh  observ- 
ers to  be  the  condition  of  the  case  in 
America.  They  were  mistaken,  but  ex- 
cusable ;  but  for  the  error  in  their  prem- 
ise, their  deduction  would  have  been 
correct,  or  at  least  not  irrational. 

7th.  The  party  which  covertly  or 
avowedly  justified  slavery  was  incom- 
parably larger  than  any  Englishman 
would  have  dreamed  of  a  week  before 
the  secession  took  place.  Till  then,  I 
doubt  whether  any  writer  of  credit,  ex- 
cept one,  had  ventured  deliberately  to 
affirm  that  American  slavery  is,  under 
limitations,  an  allowable  and  advanta- 
geous thing.  That  exception  is  assur- 
edly a  most  illustrious  one,  perhaps 
the  strongest  head  and  stoutest  heart 
in  the  British  dominions,  and  our  living 
writer  of  the  most  exalted  and  durable 
fame, — Thomas  Carlyle.  His  "Occa- 
sional Discourse  on  the  Nigger  Ques- 
tion," pubhshed  some  years  ago,  ruffled 
and  outraged  the  anti- slavery  mind, 
which  then,  and  for  some  while  before 
and  since,  might  fairly  be  termed  the 
mind  of  all  England.  That  Discourse 
staggered  some  readers,  and  roused  oth- 
ers,—  roused  them  to  contemplate  the 
whole  question  from  a  more  fundamen- 


tal and  actual,  a  less  traditional  and  pre- 
judged point  of  view,  than  had- been  in 
vogue  since  our  own  abolition  move- 
ment gained  the  ascendency.  It  became 
apparent  to  various  thinkers  that  the 
humanitarian  vi^w  of  the  question  was 
not  its  be-all  and  end-all ;  that  some 
facts  and  considerations  per  contra  had 
to  be  taken  into  account ;  and  that  what 
one  train  of  thought  and  feeling  de- 
nounced as  a  mere  self- condemned 
wrong  might,  according  to  another,  be 
even  regarded  as  a  higher  right  Still, 
this  "  new  light "  upon  slavery  was  re- 
ceived more  or  less  fully  by  only  a  very 
few  minds,  as  compared  with  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  British  conviction, — a  few 
thorough -going  beHevers  in  Carlyle,  a 
few  hardy  and  open-minded  speculators ; 
hardly  more,  perhaps,  in  all,  than  those 
who  would  join  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  in 
saying  that  the  right  form  of  Parliament- 
ary suffi-age  is  universal  suffrage,  open 
to  women  as  well  as  men.  No  ordinary 
English  newspaper  would  have  thought 
of  professing  at  that  time,  nor  any  or- 
dinary English  reader  of  tolerating,  the 
theory  that  slavery  is  right.  (It  is  no 
part  of  my  plan  or  business  to.  discuss 
this  question  of  slavery :  I  will  sim- 
ply say,  to  avoid  misapprehension,  that, 
while  recognizing  the  profound  good 
sense  of  much  that  Carlyle  has  said  on 
this  and  cognate  matters,  my  own  in- 
stinct of  right  and  habits  of  opinion  re- 
bel against  the  pro-slavery  theory,  and 
never  allowed  me  to  doubt  which  side  I 
was  on,  when  the  question  came  to  its 
supreme  practical  issue  in  the  civil  war.) 
Such,  then,  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
the  state  of  English  opmion  on  this  sub- 
ject when  the  secession  occurred.  On 
one  ground  or  another,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  population  and  our  writers 
sided  with  the  South.  At  first  I  fancy 
that  no  journal  and  no  average  English- 
man affirmed  that  slavery  is  justifiable  ; 
but,  as  events  progressed,  it  became 
more  and  more  difficult  to  say  that  the 
South  was  right,  and  yet  that  slavery 
was  wrong.  "  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters,"  not  even  such  a  couple  as 
Jefferson  Davis  and  Wilberforce.  The 
British   sympathizers,  who  had  deter- 
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mined  to  "hold  to  the  one,"  were  re- 
duced to  the  logical  necessity  of  "de- 
spising the  other."  It  was  a  surprising 
spectacle.  The  dogmas  and  traditions 
of  half  a  century  snapped  like  threads, 
when  it  became  their  office  to  constrain 
a  penchant.  Ethnologists  and  politi- 
cians were  equally  ready  to  find  out  that 
the  negro  was  fit  for  nothing  but  enforced 
servitufle.  Parsons,  marchionesses,  and 
maiden  aunts  received  simultaneous  en- 
lightenment as  to  Christian  truth,  and 
discovered  that  slavery  was  not  prohib- 
ited, but  was  even  countenanced,  in  the 
Bible.  The  inference  was  inevitable : 
what  Moses  did  not  condemn  in  Jews 
thirty-three  centuries  ago  must  be  the 
correct  thing  for  Anglo-Americans  to 
uphold  at  the  present  day.  Did  not  St. 
Paul  tell  Onesimus  to  return  to  his  mas- 
ter? etc.,  etc.  Many  Secessionist  or- 
gans of  pubhc  opinion,  no  doubt,  de- 
clined to  commit  themselves  to  pro- 
slavery  views  :  they  started  with  the 
assumption  that  slavery  is  an  evil  and 
a  crime,  and  they  continued  protesting 
the  same  creed.  How  far  this  creed 
was  compatible  with  so  rabid  an  advo- 
cacy of  the  Southern  cause,  —  how  far 
it  was  possible  for  genuine  abominators 
of  slavery  to  continue  unfaltering  their 
Southern  palinodes  and  Northern  anath- 
emas, after  such  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
South  as  the  refusal  to  include  colored 
troops  among  exchangeable  prisoners 
of  war,  and  the  massacre  at  Fort  Pillow, 
and  such  acts  on  the  part  of  the  North 
as  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  for  abolition,  —  these  are 
questions  which  appear  deserving  of  an 
answer  ;  yet  one  may  be  quite  prepared 
to  find  that  the  spirit  of  party,  which 
made  such  an  anomaly  possible,  is  blind 
to  the  fact  of  its  being  anomalous,  and 
has  an  answer  pat.  My  ovm  belief  about 
the  matter  is  this.  When  the  Secession 
began,  there  were  two  sects  among  the 
English  partisans  of  the  South  :  the 
Carlylese  apologists  of  slavery, — a  very 
small  sect ;  and  the  political  advocates 
of  Secession,  who,  partly  with  full  con- 
viction, partly  as  a  mere  matter  of  un- 
challenged use  and  wont,  repudiated  sla- 


very,—  a  very  large  sect.  The  South- 
ern partisanship  of  the  former  sect  was 
perfectly  logical ;  that  of  the  latter  sect 
unable  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
discussion,  as  the  progress  of  events 
made  it  more  and  more  manifest  that 
slavery  or  abolition  was  the  real  issue. 
With  this  latter  sect  the  poHtical  or  oth- 
er liking  for  the  South  was  a  much 
stronger  and  more  active  feeling  than 
the  humanitarian  or  other  dislike  of  sla- 
very ;  the  first  feehng,  indeed,  soon  de- 
veloped into  a  passion,  the  second  into 
a  self-reproachful  obstruction.  Thus  the 
logical  view,  that  slavery  as  well  as  the 
slaveholding  interest  was  right,  exercis- 
ed a  powerful  centripetal  attraction  ;  and 
many  minds  were  betrayed  into  adopt- 
ing it  as  a  truth,  or  using  it  for  a  pur- 
pose, without  probing  the  depth  of  apos- 
tasy to  their  own  more  sohd  convic- 
tions, or  of  moral  disingenuousness, 
which  the  practice  involved.  The  South 
had  to  be  justified,  and  here  were  at 
hand  the  means  of  justification.  Now 
that  the  contest  is  over,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  large  residuum  of  tolerance  for 
slavery,  much  larger  than  seemed  pos- 
sible for  Enghshmen  before  the  Seces- 
sion, is  left  behind ;  but  also  that  this 
tolerance  was  in  most  instances  facti- 
tious and  occasional,  and  is  cleared  or 
clearing  away,  and  will  leave  the  British 
reprobation  of  slavery,  in  a  little  while, 
pretty  nearly  where  it  used  to  be  of  old. 
The  orange  has  been  squeezed :  what 
use  can  the  rind  be  of?  It  rests  with 
the  re-United  States,  by  a  just  and  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  the  still  formidable 
negro  question,*  to  persuade  unreluc- 
tant  minds  in  the  Old  Country  that  sla- 
very is,  in  very  deed,  the  unmitigated 
wrong  and  nuisance  which  they  used  to 
reckon  it ;  and  those  who  have  sympa- 
thized with  the  North  look  confidently 
for  this  ultimate  result. 

As  a  corollary  to  all  that  I  have  been 
saying  in  this  slight  analysis  of  English 
opinion  during  the  war,  I  should  add, 
—  what,  indeed,  American  writers  have 
abundantly  observed,  —  that  the  knowl- 

*  As  soma  time  may  have  elapsed,  and  some  change 
in  the  state  of  facts  occurred,  before  this  article  appears 
in  print,  I  add  that  it  was  completed  early  in  October. 
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edge  of  American  affairs  possessed  by 
the  great  mass  of  English  partisans 
was  extremely  superficial.  I  will  not 
now  speak  of  our  newspapers  and  pam- 
phleteers ;  but,  within  my  own  experi- 
ence, among  ordinary  persons,  who  were 
quite  ready  to  take  sides,  and  stand  stub- 
bornly to  their  colors,  I  have  often  found 
that  even  such  rudimentary  points  as 
the  distinction  between  "States"  and 
"  Territories,"  the  Northern  resistance 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  Terri- 
tories, the  issue  taken  on  that  imme- 
diate question  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  i860,  the  relation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States' 
governments,  and  the  limits  within  which 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  President  and 
his  administration,  however  anti-slavery 
in  principle,  to  interfere  with  slavery, 
were  either  not  understood  in  theory, 
or  not  practically  laid  to  heart.  People 
would  talk  as  if  a  Federal  President 
were  a  Russian  autocrat,  who,  if  sin- 
cerely opposed  to  slavery,  would  have 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  except 
to  cancel  the  "  peculiar  institution ' 
throughout  the  States,  North  and  South, 
by  a  motion  of  his  will  and  a  stroke  of 
his  pen.  They  would  demonstrate  the 
half-heartedness  on  this  matter  of  the 
North,  as  represented  by  its  President 
Lincoln,  and  the  hypocrisy  or  truckling 
of  Lincoln  himself,  by  the  omission  01 
such  a  seahng  of  their  professed  faith,  — 
not  caring  to  reflect  how  utterly  subver- 
sive these  notions  must  be  of  that  fa- 
vorite catchword  of  Southern  partisans, 
"  State  rights."  It  may  be  objected, 
"  These  people  can  have  been  only  the 
extremely  ignorant.''  That,  however,  is 
my  own  conviction :  but  such  childish 
assumptions  were  not  the  less  prevalent 
for  being  preposterous,  nor  the  less  po- 
tent in  leavening  the  mass  of  opinion, 
when  the  question  was,  which  party  to 
adopt. 

Something  —  but  necessarily  very 
brief  and  imperfect  —  may  be  added 
concerning  the  particular  organs  of 
public  opinion  which  sided  with  the 
North  or  with  the  South.  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  London  publications,  not 
knowing:  enough  of  those  in  the  coun- 


try to  treat  that  subject  even  with  fair- 
ness, much  less  with  command  of  the 
materials.  I  presume,  however,  that 
the  tone  of  the  London  press  furnishes 
a  tolerable  index  to  that  of  the  provin- 
cial, taking  the  whole  average. 

The  political  color  of  the  English 
press  may  be  summarized  as  either 
Conservative,  Liberal,  or  Liberal- Con- 
servative. The  Conservative  daily  pa- 
pers are  the  "  Standard  "  and  the  "  Her- 
ald," both  rabidly  Southern.  The  prin- 
cipal Liberal  ones  are  the  "Times," 
"  Globe,"  "  Telegraph,"  "  Daily  News," 
and  "  Star."  Of  these  five  journals,  three 
were  for  the  South,  and  only  two  for 
the  North, — the  two  which  I  have  nam- 
ed last.  Two  other  Liberal  daily  papers 
are  but  little  known  to  me,  —  the  "  Ad- 
vertiser "  and  the  "  Sun  "  :  I  beheve 
the  latter  was  at  any  rate  not  decided- 
ly Southern.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  Times  is  the  Enghshman's  paper 
par  excellence  J  it  would  hardly  be  un- 
fair to  call  us  "a  Times-led  popula- 
tion," unless,  indeed,  one  prefers  the 
term,  "a  popularity-led  Times."  Con- 
verse with  ten  ordinary  middle -class 
Englishmen,  —  men  of  business  or  po- 
sition, receiving  or  imparting  the  cur- 
rent of  opinion  which  is  uppermost  in 
their  class,  —  probably  nine  of  them  will 
express  views  which  you  will  find  am- 
plified in  the  columns  of  the  Times. 
That  journal  is  neither  above  their  level 
nor  below  it ;  as  matters  strike  them,  so 
do  they  also  strike  the  Times.  Eng- 
lishmen do  not  particularly  respect  the 
Times  ;  it  is  like  them,  (or  in  especial 
like  the  bustling,  energetic,  money-mak- 
ing, money-spending  classes  of  them,) 
and  they  are  like  it ;  but  an  Englishman 
of  this  sort  will  not  feel  bound  to  "  look 
up  to"  the  Times  any  more  than  to 
another  Englishman  of  the  same  class. 
They  reciprocally  express  each  other, 
and  with  no  obligation  or  claim  to  lofty 
regard  on  either  side.  When,  there- 
fore, one  finds  the  Times  abiding  for 
a  long  while  (which  is  not  invariably 
its  way)  by  one  constant  view  of  a  ques- 
tion, one  may  be  sure  that  it  is  sup- 
ported in  that  view  by  an  active,  busi- 
ness-like, prominent,  and  probably  even 
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predominant  body  of  its  countrymen ; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
deeper  convictions  of  the  nation,  its 
hearty  sentiments  of  right,  for  which  it 
would  be  prepared  to  do  or  die,  are  ei- 
ther represented  or  roused  by  the  news- 
paper. The  Times,  during  the  Amer- 
ican War,  was  cursed  —  or  cursed  its 
readers — with  prophets,  seers,  and  or- 
acles, in  its  correspondents ;  and  the 
prophecies  turned  out  to  be  ridiculous- 
ly wrong,  the  seeing  to  be  purblindness, 
and  the  oracles  to  be  gibberish.  A 
more  miserable  exposure  could  not  ea- 
sily be  cited  ;  the  most  indignant  Amer- 
ican might  afford  to  pity  the  Times, 
when,  after  four  years  of  leonine  roar- 
ings and  lashings  of  tail,  its  roar  sank 
into  a  whine,  and  its  tail  was  clapped 
between  its  legs.  The  supremacy  of 
the  Times  had  already  been  sapped 
by  the  abolition  of  the  British  paper- 
duty,  and  the  consequent  starting  of 
various  penny-newspapers.  \l\}ii\^  fias- 
co does  not  ver}'  gravely  damage  it,  the 
reason  can  only,  I  suppose,  be  in  the 
conformity  of  character  and  of  impe- 
tus already  pointed  out  between  our 
average  middle  class  and  the  Times. 
The  Englishman  whom  the  Times  has 
misled  for  four  years  concerning  the 
American  struggle  has  a  fellow-feeling 
for  his  Times  even  in  the  mortification 
of  undeception ;  for  this  Englishman 
had  never  supposed  that  the  Times, 
any  more  than  himself,  was  actuated  by 
profound  political  morality  in  the  side  it 
espoused,  —  rather  by  personal  prochvi- 
ties,  clamor,  and  "rule  of  thumb."  And 
so,  when  the  next  great  question  arises, 
the  Englishman  may  again  make  the 
Times  his  crony  and  confabulator,  just 
as  he  would  be  more  likely,  through  gen- 
eral sympathy  of  notions  and  feelings, 
to  take  counsel  with  private  acquaintan- 
ces who  had  erred  with  him  in  predict- 
ing success  to  the  South,  rather  than 
with  those  who  had  dissented  from  him 
in  desire  and  expectation.  Certainly, 
however,  after  all  allowances  made,  the 
prestige  of  the  Times  must  have  re- 
ceived a  perceptible  shock.  The  oth- 
er daily  papers  which  I  have  named, 
along  with  the  Times,  as  Southern  par- 


tisans, represent  divers  sections  of  Lib- 
erahsm ;  and  there  must  be  more  than 
I  am  cognizant  of  to  say  in  detail  of 
their  views  of  various  phases  and  at 
various  periods  of  the  contest.  The 
two  Northerners,  the  Daily  News  and 
the  Star,  (the  latter  being  specially 
connected  with  Mr.  John  Bright,)  rep- 
resent the  more  advanced,  doctrinal, 
and  radical  section  of  Liberahsm  :  no 
doubt  their  more  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  the  North  was  not 
unrelated  to  their  more  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  the  political  constitution  and 
influences  of  the  American  Republic ; 
and  the  same  would  be  true  of  many 
private  Northern  adherents.  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said  without  much  inex- 
actness that  the  Northern  advocates  in 
the  press  belonged  either  to  this  sec- 
tion of  Liberalism  or  to  the  "humani- 
tarian "  and  "  EvangeHcal  "  categories, 
—  those  which  distinctly  uphold  Aboli- 
tionism, "Aborigines-Protection,"  etc. ; 
while  the  Southerners  were  recruited 
from  all  other  classes,  —  Conservative, 
Liberal,  and  Liberal-Conservative.  To 
this  last  class  one  may  perhaps  assign 
the  last  two  of  the  daily  papers,  the 
"Post "and  the  "Pall- Mall  Gazette," 
the  latter  of  which,  however,  was  firmly 
on  the  side  of  the  North  ;  it  only  started 
during  the  final  stages  of  the  war,  —  a 
time  when  (be  it  said  without  any  dero- 
gation from  the  sincerity  of  the  Pall- 
Mali  Gazette)  some  other  papers  also 
would  probably,  from  the  aspect  of  the 
times,  have  been  better  inclined  to  take 
the  same  side,  but  for  finding  themselves 
already  up  to  the  armpits  in  Seces- 
sionism.  Passing  now  to  the  weekly 
papers,  of  which  we  can  name  only  two 
or  three,  we  find  the  Conservative 
"Press,"  the  Anglican-Clerical  "  Guar- 
dian," the  "Examiner,"  —  a  represent- 
ative of  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  form 
of  Liberalism  or  "Whiggery,"  —  and 
the  caustic.  Liberal- Conservative  "Sat- 
urday Review,"  (already  mentioned,)  on 
the  side  of  the  South  ;  the  advanced  Lib- 
eral "  Spectator,"  on  that  of  the  North. 
It  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  wide- 
spread Southernism  in  all  grades  of 
town-society,  especially  the  young  and 
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exuberant,  the  man-about-town  class, 
the  club-men,  the  jolly  young  bachelors, 
the  tavern-pohticians,  thata//the  "com- 
ic "  papers  were  on  that  side,  —  not 
only  the  now  almost  "  legitimated " 
"  Punch,"  *  a  staid  grimalkin  which 
has  outgrown  the  petulances  of  kitten- 
hood,  or,  as  it  has  been  well  nicknamed 
erewhile,  "  The  Jackall  of  the  Times," 
but  equally  the  more  free  -  and  -  easy 
"  Fun,"  the  plebeian  "  Comic  News," 
the  fashionable  "  Owl,"  and  the  short- 
lived "  Arrow."  Among  the  magazines, 
the  "  Quarterly "  and  "  Blackwood," 
with  various  others,  not  all  of  them  col- 
leagues of  these  two  in  strict  Conserva- 
tism, were  for  the  South  ;  "  Macmillan's 
Magazine,"  again  an  organ  of  the  ad- 
vanced and  theoretic  Liberalism,  con- 
sistently for  the  North,  so  far  as  it 
could  be  considered  to  express  aggre- 
gate, and  not  merely  individual,  views. 
Of  our  leading  writers,  taken  person- 
ally, Carlyle  was  of  course  against  the 
North,'  and  perhaps  one  may  say  on  the 
side  of  the  South,  as  shown  by  his  epi- 
gram, "  The  American  Ihad  in  a  Nut- 
shell,"—  one  of  the  few  instances  (if  I 
may  trust  my  own  opinion  concerning 
so  great  a  genius)  in  which  even  his 
immense  power  of  humor  and  pointed 
illustration  has  fallen  flat  and  let  off  a 
firework  which  merely  fizzed  without 
flashing.  Ruskin  also  would  appear, 
from  some  occasional  expressions  in 
what  he  has  published,  to  have  adopted 
the  same  view  ;  as,  indeed,  he  very  gen- 
erally does  "  Carlylize  "  when  Carlylean 
subject-matter  engages  his  pen.  For 
the  North  three  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  resolute. writers  have  been 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Professors 
Cairnes  and  Goldwin  Smith,  —  men  on 
whose   position  and  services  in   their 

*  Probably  many  of  my  American  readers  are 
aware  that  Punch,  after  doing  its  little  best  to 
make  Lincoln  ridiculous  (which  perhaps  history  will 
pronounce  no  easy  job)  throughout  his  administra- 
tion, recanted  as  soon  as  he  had  been  murdered,  and 
made  the  atnende  honorable  in  terms  as  handsome 
as  the  case  admitted  of.  It  is  one  more  instance  of 
the  mania  which  some  writers  have  for  saying  ill-na- 
tured and  unfair  things,  which  they  themselves  must 
know  to  be  not  the  real  opinion  which  they  would 
profess  under  circumstances  when  their  amour  J/ro- 
^re  becomes  enlisted  on  the  same  side  as  candor. 


own  country  to  the  Federal   cause  it 
is  assuredly  not  for  me  to  dilate. 

Having  thus  far,  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity, sketched  the  varieties  of  English 
opinion  concerning  the  great  conflict,  I 
must  now  endeavor  to  analyze  some- 
what more  in  detail  the  phases  and  mo- 
tives of  that  large  and  powerful  section 
of  it  which  was  hostile  to  the  North. 
Something  has  been  already  said  or  im- 
plied on  this  matter  as  we  proceeded  ; 
but  it  remains  to  be  distinctly  accounted 
for.  If,  at  the  time  when  England  be- 
stowed cheap  tears  upon  the  sorrows  of 
Uncle  Tom,  cheap  aristocratic  homage 
upon  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  cheap  or  indeed 
gratis  advice  upon  "American  sisters," 
any  American  or  Continental  paper  had 
prophesied  (seeing  farther  into  a  mill- 
stone than  Times  prophets  during  the 
war)  that  the  issues  between  Slavery 
and  Abolition  would,  in  a  very  few 
years,  come  to  a  tremendous  crisis  and 
not  less  tremendous  arbitrament,  and 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  most  train- 
ed and  influential  British  opinion  would 
then  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  cham- 
pions of  Slavery,  and  against  those  of 
Abolition,  the  prediction  would  have 
been  universally  treated  by  Englishmen 
as  an  emanation  and  a  proof  of  the  most 
grovelling  mahgnity,  not  less  despicably 
silly  than  shamelessly  calumnious.  The 
time  of  trial  came  ;  and  what  no  one 
would  have  ventured  to  suggest  as  con- 
ceivable proved  to  be  the  actual  and 
positive  truth.  There  must  have  been 
some  deep-lying  reason  for  this,  —  some 
reason  which  remained  latent  below  the 
surface  as  long  as  the  United  States 
were  regarded  as  one  integral  commu- 
nity, but  which  asserted  itself  as  soon 
as  Abolition  and  Slavery  became  iden- 
tified, on  the  one  hand,  with  national 
indivisibihty,  and,  on  the  other,  with 
disruption.  It  seems  impossible  to 
doubt,  that,  had  the  maintenance  or  the 
dissolution  of  slavery  been  the  sole 
question,  England  would  have  contin- 
ued true,  without  any  noteworthy  defec- 
tion, to  her  traditions  and  professions 
reprobating  slavery ;  and  that,  as  she 
did  not  decisively  so  continue,  other 
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incentives  must  have  intervened,  —  the 
cause  being  in  fact  tried  upon  a  differ- 
ent issue.  Wherefore  ?  It  is  to  that 
question  that  I  now  address  myself. 

Four  motives  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  puissant  in  indisposing  Enghsh- 
men  to  the  Northerners.  I  speak  gen- 
erally of  all  such  British  men  and  women 
as  sided  with  the  South,  and  whom  I  im- 
agine to  have  been  not  much  less  than 
half  the  whole  number  of  those  who 
took  sides  at  all,  —  but  more  especially 
of  the  class  in  which  Southern  sympa- 
thy was  the  very  pre\-alent  rule,  and 
Northern  s}Tnpathy  the  scanty  excep- 
tion. This  class  comprehended  the 
members  of  the  leading  professions, 
army.  na\y.  church,  and  bar,  the  writers 
upon  events  of  the  day  in  newspapers 
and  elsewhere,  and,  broadly  speaking, 
the  moneyed  and  leading  social  circles, 
—  in  short,  "  the  upper  classes  "  ;  and, 
to  trast  my  own  experience,  not  only 
these,  but  the  great  bulk  of,  at  any  rate, 
the  professional  middle  class  as  well. 
For  instance,  in  the  Government  ofince 
to  which  I  belong,  comprising  some 
hundreds  of  employes,  of  whom  a  tol- 
erable percentage  are  known  to  me,  I 
can  recollect  only  one  person,  besides 
myself,  whom  I  knew  to  be  decidedly 
for  the  North,  —  and  he,  by  the  by,  is 
an  Irishman.  I  have  used  above  the 
term  '•  the  upper  classes  " ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  aristocracy,  properly  so 
called,  was  by  no  means  so  Southern  as 
the  society  next  below  it 

The  first  of  the  four  motives  in  ques- 
tion is  one  in  whose  potency  it  gives  me 
,no  pleasure  to  believe,  but  it  was,  I 
think,  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  aU. 
The  English,*  as  a  nation,  dislike  the 
Americans  as  a  riatiotu   This  is  a  broad 

*  Of  couise  I  Tery  often  employ  the  term  "  Eng- 
Ksh,"  as  meaning  "  the  natives  of  all  or  any  parts  of 
die  United  Kingdom,"  without  making  nice  disdnc- 
tioQS  between  Englidi,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  Such  is 
the  case  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  I  pre- 
sume that  America  and  the  Federal  Government 
have  foimd  and  find  somewhat  more  sympathy  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  than  in  England  :  the  Scotch, 
sp:te  of  their  "  clannish  "  tendencies,  having  a  cer- 
tain democratic  hias  as  well  chiefly,  perhaps,  evi- 
denced and  fostered  by  their  religious  organization,  ; 
and  the  Irish,  disaffected  as  they  are  towards  Eng- 
land, having  so  numerous  and  so  close  ties,  through 
the  emigiatioD  movement,  with  the  United  States. 


statement,  which  I  make,  because,  as  far 
as  my  powers  and  opportunities  of  ob- 
ser^-ation  extend,  I  believe  it  to  be  true ; 
but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  find  it  con- 
tested, or  summarily  denied,  by  many 
of  my  countr}-men,  —  the  more,  the  bet- 
ter. The  dislike,  be  it  .greater  or  less 
in  fact,  appears  to  me  to  rest  upon  ts\^o 
main  foundations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  EngHshman  is 
a  bom  Conservative,  or,  to  use  the  old 
phrase,  a  Tor}-.  Torj-ism  is  of  two 
kinds,  —  political  and  social.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  is  certainly  not,  at 
the  present  day,  Tory  in  political  prefer- 
ences, though  there  is  still  a  large  leav- 
en of  that  feehng  also.  But  very  many 
persons  who  are  political  Liberals  are 
social  Tories  :  they  venerate  the  aristoc- 
racy ;  they  batten  daily  upon  the  "  Court 
Circular "' ;  they  cling  to  class  distinc- 
tions in  theor\%  and  stiU  more  in  prac- 
tice ;  they  strain  towards  "  good  soci- 
ety "  and  social  conformit}- ;  their  ideal 
is  "  respectabilit}-."  Indeed,  it  appears 
to  me  that  comparatively  verj-  few  Eng- 
lish people  are  free  from  some  tincture 
of  Tor}-ism  in  either  pohtical  or  social 
sentiment,  or  both :  one  knows  many 
Radicals,  some  Democrats,  and  even  a 
few  theoretic  Republicans  ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  all  or  most  of  these 
are  not  Tories  in  grain,  in  some  part  of 
their  mental  or  personal  anatomy.  A 
total  re%'ulsion  in  public  and  popular 
feehng  would  have  to  take  place,  before, 
for  instance,  such  an  institution  as  our 
House  of  Lords  could  be  in  any  practi- 
cal danger :  no  such  re-vulsion  appears 
to  be  within  the  pur\-iew  of  any  one  now 
living,  even  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  much 
less  of  practical  performance.  I  believe, 
that,  if  universal  suffrage  were  to  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land  to-morrow, 
not  much  difierence  would  ensue  in  the 
personnel  or  the  tone  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  could  hardly  help  ensu- 
ing, in  the  long  run,  by  the  inevitable 
reaction  of  institutions  upon  the  people 
who  exercise  or  undergo  them,  and,  with 
a  changed  House  of  Commons,  much 
else  would,  no  doubt,  be  changed  ;  but 
there  seems  strong  reason  to  doubt 
whether    a    democratic     constituency 
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would,  in  the  earlier  stages,  produce  a 
decisively  democratic  body  of  represent- 
atives. As  regards  English  opinion  up- 
on the  American  dispute,  nothing  was 
commoner  than  the  remark,  that  the 
Southerners  were  "the  better  gentle- 
men," or  "represented  the  aristocratic 
element,"  and  therefore  commanded  the 
speaker's  good  wishes  in  their  struggle ; 
and  this  not  necessarily  from  members 
of  the  landed  gentrj^  or  from  political 
anti  -  liberals,  but  equally  from  Liver- 
pool merchants,  or  others  of  the  middle 
class.  The  remark  may  have  been  true 
or  incorrect, — with  that  I  have  nothing 
to  do ;  but  it  was  very  generally  ac- 
cepted in  England  as  accurate,  and  rep- 
resented a  large  body  of  consequent 
sympath}'.  In  like  manner,  people  were 
slow  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  Lin- 
coln's competence  for  his  post ;  because 
he  rose  from  the  populace  to  his  great 
elevation,  they  inferred  that  he  was  a 
boor  and  a  bungler,  not  (as  might  have 
seemed  equally  fair  and  rather  more  log- 
ical) that  he  was  a  capable  man  ;  and, 
with  a  foregone  conclusion,  they  were 
quite  ready  to  construe  as  blundering 
and  grotesque  that  Une  of  policy  and 
conduct  on  his  part,  which,  after  a  war 
of  no  immoderate  length,  resulted  in  the 
surmounting  of  obstacles  which  they  had 
dubbed  insurmountable. 

This  innate  British  temper  —  aristo- 
cratic, conservative,  or  Tory,  whichever 
one  may  term  it  —  is  the  first  of  the 
two  foundations  whereon  English  dis- 
like of  Americans  appears  to  me  to  rest. 
The  second  is  a  natural,  though  assur- 
edly not  a  laudable  feeling, — the  resid- 
ual soreness  left  by  our  defeat  in  the 
old  American  War  of  Independence. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  tliat  the  Eng- 
lish nation  at  large,  or  Englishmen  in- 
dividually, brood  gloomil}^  over  that  de- 
feat, or,  with  active  and  conscious  ma- 
lignity, long  for  the  desolation  of  their 
brothers  in  blood,  language,  and  a  com- 
mon histor}-.  To  saj-  that  would  be  as 
strained  and  exaggerated,  and  as  con- 
trary to  British  practicality  and  freedom 
from  vengefulness,  as  to  deny  that  some 
degree  of  soreness  and  distance  re- 
mains  would    seem    to    me   uncandid. 


Englishmen  are  quite  ready  to  believe, 
and  to  light  upon  the  casual  evidences, 
that  Frenchmen  remember  Waterloo, 
and  would  have  no  objection  to  wipe 
out  the  reminiscence  upon  occasion  ; 
and  Frenchmen  and  Americans  may 
probably  perceive  that  like  causes  lead 
to  Hke  results  in  the  Englishmen's  own 
case,  although  the  latter  are  less  quick- 
sighted  regarding  that.  There  is,  I  ap- 
prehend, quite  enough  soreness  on  the 
subject  to  lead  us  to  watch  the  career 
of  tlie  United  States  with  jealousy,  to 
take  offence  easily  where  the  relative  in- 
terests of  both  countries  are  concerned, 
to  put  the  less  favorable  of  two  possi- 
ble constructions  upon  American  do- 
ings, and  to  feel  as  if,  in  any  reverse 
which  may  happen  to  the  States,  a  cer- 
tain long-standing  score  of  our  avm, 
which  we  did  not  clear  off  quite  satis- 
factorily to  ourselves,  were  in  a  round- 
about course  of  settlement. 

It  may  perhaps  be  rejoined,  "  Even 
admitting  what  you  have  said  as  to 
British  conser^'atism  and  soreness,  and 
consequent  dislike  of  Americans,  this 
furnishes  no  reason  why  the  more  influ- 
ential classes  in  England  should  have 
sided  mth  Southern  rather  than  North- 
ern Americans."  But  I  cannot  ac- 
knowledge, the  force  of  the  rejoinder. 
The  L'nited  States  are,  like  any  other 
nation,  represented  b}'  their  Govern- 
ment, with  which  the  Northern  and 
L^nion  section  was  in  hai'mon}',  the 
Southern  and  Disunion  section  in  con- 
flict ;  indeed,  the  very  fact  of  secession 
divided  the  South  from  the  obnoxious 
entity,  the  United  States,  and  so  fer 
ranged  the  South  under  the  same  ban- 
ner with  all  otlier  antagonists  of  the 
States  and  their  Government.  The 
anti-American  might  with  perfect  con- 
sistency plead  for  his  Southernism, 
"  Not  that  I  dishked  Carolina  less,  but 
that  I  dishked  Massachusetts  more." 
Besides,  there  was  a  ver}-  prevalent  im- 
pression that  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy would  be  an  essentiall}-  aristocratic 
commonwealth,  as  contrasted  with  the 
democratic  Northern  L^nion,  —  an  im- 
pression which  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  societ)-   in  the  South  would  hardly 
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have  failed  to  justify  to  the  full,  had  a 
cessation  of  the  war  allowed  the  Con- 
federacy to  develop  internally,  according 
to  its  own  bias.  Rumors  were  even 
rife  of  a  possible  monarchy ;  and  lead- 
ing Southerners  were  credited  with  the 
statement,  that  the  best  upshot  of  all, 
would  popular  prejudice  in  the  South 
but  allow  of  it,  would  be  to  import  a 
king  from  the  English  royal  family. 
Such  rumors  may  have  been  fallacious, 
but  they  were  not  unacceptable  to  the 
British  Tory.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
disruption  of  the  United  States  by  the 
secession  of  the  South  was  continually 
spoken  of  as  "the  breakdown  of  De- 
mocracy," or  "the  bubble  of  Democracy 
has  burst."  The  experiment  of  a  great 
federative  republic  —  or,  one  might  say, 
of  a  great  repubhc,  whether  federative 
or  otherwise  —  was  held  to  have  been 
tried,  and  to  have  broken  down.  The 
fact  that  there  would  be  two  repubhcs, 
jointly  coextensive  with  the  original 
one,  went  for  little,  inasmuch  as  neither 
of  the  two  could  be  as  powerful  as  that 
one,  and  they  would  be  divided  by  con- 
flicting policy  and  interests,  even  if  not 
engaged  in  active  hostilities.  All  these 
considerations  were  not  only  powerful 
determinants  to  Southernism,  but  in 
themselves  balm  to  the  conservative 
heart,  and  hardly  less  so  to  that  over- 
whelming section  of  educated  liberal 
opinion  in  this  country,  which,  genu- 
inely liberal  though  its  politics  may  be 
according  to  the  English  standard,  ab- 
hors all  approach  towards  what  is  term- 
ed "Americanizing  our  institutions," 
and  is  fully  as  eager  as  the  strictly 
conservative  class  to  lay  hold  of  any 
facts  which  may  make  monarchy  appear 
a  stable,  and  republicanism  an  unsta- 
ble system.  It  was  but  a  very  short 
time  before  the  fall  of  Richmond  that 
I  heard  an  Englishman,  so  far  from  an- 
ticipating the  catastrophe  of  the  South, 
repeat  the  threadbare  augury  of  the 
Times  and  other  journals,  that  the 
remaining  Federal  States  would  yet 
split  up  into  a  Western  and  an  Eastern 
aggregation.  The  Cerberus  of  Democ- 
racy was  to  start  his  three  heads  off  on 
three  different  roads,  by  that  process 


common  in  many  of  the  lower  animal 
organisms,  known  to  zoologists  as  "  fis- 
sion "j  and  monarchists  were  fain  to  au- 
gur that  very  little  of  either  bite  or  bark 
would  be  thereafter  native  to  his  jaws. 

Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  I 
think  that  British  conservatism  and 
soreness  produce  a  widely  diffused  feel- 
ing of  national  dislike  to  Americans, 
and  that  this  dislike,  beyond  all  other 
motives,  indisposed  multitudes  to  the 
Northern  cause.  Three  other  motives 
conducing  to  the  same  result  remain  to 
be  analyzed. 

Many  Englishmen  believe  —  as  will 
have  been  abundantly  apparent  to  Amer- 
icans during  the  vicissitudes  of  the  last 
few  years  —  that  the  greatness  of  the 
United  States  involves  a  serious  dan- 
ger to  England,  whether  in  the  projects 
upon  Canada  which  are  attributed  to 
the  States,  or  in  other  directions,  such 
as  that  of  naval  power.  It  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine  to  discuss  the  validity  of 
this  behef,  but  simply  to  record  it  as 
one  important  motive  why  the  success 
of  the  Federal  Government  was  not  de- 
sired. It  is  a  substantial  and  a  rea- 
soned motive  ;  and  very  few  persons, 
whether  in  England  or  out  of  it,  are  so 
cosmopolite  or  calm-minded  as  to  as- 
sume that  the  growth  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  a  fareign  power,  in  its  propor- 
tional relation  to  one's  own  nation,  are 
matter  for  brotherly  satisfaction  and  con- 
gratulation without  arricre  peiisee,  pro- 
vided always  that  growth  proceeds  from 
internal  conditions  honorable  to  the  for- 
eigner, and  not  in  themselves  deroga- 
tory or  offensive  to  the  home-power. 
Few  will  heartily  say,  "  Let  our  neigh- 
bors and  competitors  develop  to  their 
uttermost,  and  welcome  ;  be  it  our  sole 
care  that  we  also  develop  to  our  utter- 
most. They  shall  run  us  as  close  as 
they  like,  and  shall  find  that  we  do  not 
mean  to  be  run  down,"  To  say  this 
might  be  an  act  of  national  Christianity ;  ' 
but  it  is  not  one  which  has  ever  been 
in  very  active  exercise  or  popular  re- 
pute. It  may  be  observed,  too,  that, 
besides  all  other  causes  of  national  vigi- 
lance or  jealousy,  the  Trent  affair,  at  an 
early  date  in  the  war,  brought  the  whole 
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practical  question  very  forcibly  home 
to  us  ;  and  though  Englishmen  almost 
unanimously,  within  the  limits  of  my 
reading  and  hearing,  protested  that  a 
rupture  with  the  United  States  would 
be  formidable  and  disabling  only  to  that 
belligerent,  (a  point  on  which  I  ventur- 
ed to  fancy  that  British  self-confidence 
might  not  have  fathomed  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  Providence,)  the  crisis  did 
not  the  less  tend  to  rouse  all  our  de- 
fensive and  some  of  our  aggressive  in- 
stincts, and  to  weight  the  scales  of  pub- 
lic feeling  against  the  North.  The 
question  of  perils  from  American  pow- 
er then  passed  out  of  the  region  of 
mere  theory,  and  became  practical  and 
imminent.  The  danger  itself  dispersed, 
indeed,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come,  but 
the  impression  remained. 

Another  motive  for  siding  against  the 
North  was  the  abstract  hatred  of  war, 
which  has  grown  to  be  a  very  wide- 
spread and  genuine  feeling  in  England, 
—  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  most 
befitting  and  praiseworthy  one,  —  active 
whenever  we  are  in  the  position  of  out- 
siders, and  overborne  only  when  our 
own  passions  and  real  or  supposed  in- 
terests are  involved.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  plunged  headlong 
into  the  Russian  War,  and  the  grip  of 
the  British  bull-dog's  teeth  upon  his 
opponent  was  not  easily  loosed,  even 
when  good  cause  for  loosing  it  appear- 
ed. We  had  no  more  notion  of  retiring 
from  India  in  1857,  when  the  Indian 
mutineers  used  some  cogency  of  ma- 
terial argument  to  make  us  do  so,  than 
we  should  have  of  retiring  from  Ireland, 
if  a  new  Irish  rebellion  occurred ;  but 
when  the  question  was  merely  that  of 
breaking  up  a  vast  republic  beyond  the 
Atlantic  in  the  interests  of  negro  slavery, 
the  horrors  and  wickedness  of  war  were 
obvious  and  impressive  to  us.  That 
historical  phrase  of  General  Scott's, 
"  Wayward  sisters,  go  in  peace  !  "  was 
very  generally,  and  I  think  rightly,  re- 
garded as  expressing  one  of  the  points 
of  view  which  might  with  '  -"^r,  cau- 
tion, and  consistency  have  beeu  '■ed 
upon,  when  the  tremendous  decision  be- 
tween peace  and  war  had  to  be  made. 
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The  opposite  point  of  view  was  also 
tenable  :  it  was  adopted  with  over- 
whelming impulse  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  loyal  States  ;  and, 
having  been  carried  out  to  a  triumph- 
ant conclusion,  may  be  admitted  to  have 
been  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic,  even 
by  persons  who  (and  I  will  not  deny 
having  been  one  of  them  from  time 
to  time  during  the  war)  were  induced 
to  doubt  whether  any  cause,  however 
equitable,  and  any  object,  however 
righteous  and  great,  sufficed  to  justify 
the  frightful  devastation  and  carnage 
which  their  prosecution  involved.  If 
such  doubts  beset  the  adherents  of  the 
North,  of  course  the  view  of  the  matter 
entertained  by  opponents  of  war  in  the 
abstract,  who  were  also  on  the  side  of 
the  South,  was  incomparably  stronger 
in  reprobation  of  this  particular  war. 
True,  it  might  be  urged,  that  the  South, 
and  not  the  North,  both  furnished  the 
casus  belli,  and  began  the  actual  hostili- 
ties by  the  assault  upon  Fort  Sumter ; 
but  it  was  not  the  cue  of  Southern  par- 
tisans to  admit  that  this  internal  action 
of  certain  sovereign  States  of  the  Un- 
ion was  of  a  nature  to  justify  a  coercive 
war  on  the  part  of  the  North,  while  the 
fact  that  it  rested  with  the  North  to  de- 
cline or  accept  the  challenge  was  pat- 
ent to  the  friends  of  both  belhgerents. 
Thus,  when  the  enormous  magnitude 
and  horrors  of  the  war  startled  English 
onlookers,  the  odium,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  attached  to  the  North :  a  view 
which,  though  it  might  not  stand  the 
test  of  strict  investigation,  or  of  a  se- 
vere discussion  of  principles  and  provo- 
cations, was  superficially  maintainable, 
and  not  to  be  anyhow  argued  out  of  all 
plausibility.  "  The  South  is  defensive, 
and  the  North  aggressive,"  one  dispu- 
tant might  say.  "  Yes,"  would  be  the 
reply,  "  at  this  stage  of  the  contest ;  but 
ascend  a  step  higher,  and  it  is  the  South 
which  made  an  aggression  on  the  Union, 
and  the  North  is  defending  that."  "  Still, 
the  North  might  have  abstained  from 
defending  it,  and  might  have  said, 
'  Wayward  sisters,  go  in  peace  ! '  "  "It 
might ;  but  it  saw  good  reason  for  say- 
ing the   reverse."      "  Still,   it  might." 
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This  seems  a  fair  enough  statement  of 
the  case  between  North  and  South,  so 
far  as  the  mere  question  of  fact  as  to 
responsibility  for  the  war  is  concerned. 
Beyond  this,  one  must  go  to  the  larger 
questions,  whether  any  causes  justify 
war,  and  whether  this  individual  cause 
was  one  of  them,— questions,  as  I  have 
said,  to  which  the  English  mind  tends 
to  return  a  negative  answer,  save  when 
England  herself  is  affected.  The  very 
men  who  could  least  see  a  pretext  for  a 
■war  by  the  Federal  people  against  the 
seceded  States  were  those  who  would 
most  eagerly  have  rushed  into  a  war  to 
sustain  the  British  claim  in  the  Trent 
affair. 

Lastly,  there  was  a  generous  and 
an  especially  English  motive  for  anti- 
Northern  partisanship,  —  the  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  the  weaker  side,  which 
was  unmistakably  the  Southern  ;  a 
generous  motive,  but  not  to  be  trusted 
too  fer  in  deciding  between  any  two 
litigants.  Besides  the  mere  inferiority 
of  strength,  the  splendid  valor  and  en- 
terprising spirit  of  the  South  stirred 
the  British  heart  and  blood,  and  com- 
manded numberless  good  wishes  ;  while, 
for  some  time  after  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  a  prejudice,  not  readily  amen- 
able to  reasoning,  clung  around  the 
Northern  arms,  and  impeded  many  from 
doing  full  relative  justice  to  the  military 
temper  and  prowess  of  the  Unionists. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  very  wide-spread 
impression  that  the  North  was  carr3nng 
on  the  war  chiefly  by  means  of  merce- 
naries,—  Germans,  Irishmen,  and  "the 
offscourings  of  Europe,"  as  the  uncom- 
plimentary phrase  ran,  —  who  enlisted 
for  the  sake  of  the  bounty,  and  were 
equally  prompt  at  exhibiting  their  in- 
differentism  to  the  grave  issues  at  stake 
and  their  blackguardism  in  dealing  with 
the  hostile  populations.  The  Southern- 
ers, on  the  contrary,  figured  as  a  chiv- 
alrous territorial  body  driven  to  fight 
"for  their  hearths  and  homes,"  ( I  have 
even  seen  "  their  altars  "  in  print,)  wag- 
ing a  noble  defensive  war  against  pre- 
concerted spoliation  and  despotism.  To 
this  moment,  many  people  have  phrases 
of  the  above  sort  upon  their  lips. 


Then  there  were  certain  personal  feel- 
ings which  told  powerfully  in  the  same 
direction,  —  personal  partly  to  the  Eng- 
lish as  a  nation,  and  partly  to  the  more 
prominent  actors  in  the  war.  The  con- 
trast between  the  American  colonies 
of  Great  Britain  throwing  off  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Old  Country  because  they 
saw  fit  to  do  so  for  their  own  interests, 
and  the  government  of  the  Federation 
of  these  same  ex-colonies  insisting  that 
some  of  them,  which  in  their  turn  see 
fit  to  break  loose  from  the  Federal  pact, 
shall  not  do  so,  under  the  alternative 
of  war  and  the  pains  of  treason,  —  this 
contrast  is  assuredly  a  glaring  one  ; 
many  people  considered  that  it  amount- 
ed to  a  positive  anomaly,  —  not  a  few  to 
a  barefaced  act  of  tyrannic  apostasy. 
The  personal  feeling  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, their  national  ainour  propre,  con- 
spired to  lead  towards  this  harshest 
construction  of  the  facts :  it  was  so 
tempting  to  convict  our  old  adversaries 
out  of  their  own  mouths,  and  make 
them,  by  the  logic  of  events,  read  out 
either  their  recantation  of  the  Colonial 
Revolution,  or  their  self-condemnation 
for  the  Anti-Secession  War.  I  have  al- 
ready explained  to  what  extent  these 
views  appear  to  me  to  be  tenable,  and 
where  their  weak  point  lies  :  that  both 
the  insurrection  of  the  colonies  against 
England,  and  that  of  the  South  against 
the  Federation,  —  both  the  repressive 
measures  of  England  against  the  colo- 
nies, and  of  the  Federation  against  the 
South,  —  were  in  themselves  founded 
on  an  indefeasible  right,  and  abstractly 
defensible  ;  and  that  the  "  casting  vote," 
(so  to  speak,)  in  both  cases,  depends, 
not  upon  any  wordy  denial  of  the  right, 
but  upon  a  thorough  estimate  of  all  the 
attendant  conditions,  and  prominently 
of  the  "  mights  of  man." 

So  far  for  one  phase  of  the  personal 
question.  The  other  phase  pertained  to 
the  character  and  the  deeds  of  some  lead- 
ing actors  in  the  war-drama.  To  most 
English  apprehensions,  the  hero  of  the 
war,  from  an  early  stage  of  it  up  to  his 
tragic  death,  was  Stonewall  Jackson, 
whose  place  was  afterwards  taken,  in 
popular  esteem,  though  not  in  coequal 
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enthusiasm,  by  General  Lee,  both  of 
them  Southerners  ;  while  the  bete  noire 
of  the  story  was  General  Butler,  the 
Northerner.  It  would  be  futile  to  ex- 
pound the  reasons  of  this,  patent  as 
they  are  to  everybody ;  or  to  inquire 
what  deductions  from  the  renown  of 
Jackson  and  Lee,  or  what  allowances  for 
the  position  of  Butler,  a  judicial  review 
of  the  whole  case  would  proclaim  to  be 
equitable.  I  will  only  remark  here,  that, 
as  far  as  my  observation  extended,  no 
one  complained  of  Jackson,  when  it 
transpired  that  he  had  been  resolutely 
in  favor  of  refusing  all  quarter  to  North- 
ern soldiers  :  a  severity,  not  to  say 
barbarism,  which,  be  it  right  or  wrong 
in  itself,  would  undoubtedly  have  ap- 
peared to  many  atrocious  enough,  had 
it  been  the  doctrine  of  any  Northern 
general,  and  beside  which  the  sternest 
measures  of  Butler  look  lax  and  con- 
ciliatory. In  like  manner,  the  terrible 
treatment  of  Northern  prisoners,  and 
the  most  savage  act  of  war  in  the  whole 
contest,  the  massacre  at  Fort  Pillow,* 
seemed  hardly  to  graze  that  dehcate  sus- 
ceptibility of  Southern  partisans  which 
was  lashed  into  a  white  rage  by  a  few 
words  of  printed  proclamation  from 
Butler's  hand ;  the  facts  were  either 
ignored,  or  dismissed  as  of  secondary 
importance  in  the  general  conduct  of  the 
war.  Of  two  other  prime  actors  in  the 
contest,  President  Davis  and  President 
Lincoln,  the  popular  judgment  seemed 
equally  arbitrary.  Of  course  each  had 
his  admirers  among  professed  Southern 
or  Northern  adherents  :  it  is  not  in  that 
aspect  that  I  speak  of  them  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  rather  as  figures  in  the  popu- 
lar imagination.  As  such,  Davis  was 
credited  with  all  the  qualities  of  a  pow- 
erful statesman  ;  while  Lincoln  showed 
as  a  not  ill-meaning,  but  grotesquely  in- 
adequate and  misplaced  oddity,  a  sort 
of  mere   accident  of  mob -favor,  and 

*  For  American  readers  any  confirmatory  testi- 
mony as  to  this  massacre  is  no  doubt  superfluous. 
But,  in  case  these  pages  should  obtain  any  English 
readers,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  that  the 
fact  of  the  massacre  of  the  vanquished  colored  gar- 
rison has  been  attested  to  me,  viv^  voce,  by  a  Con- 
federate, and  still  Secessionist,  army  surgeon,  who 
witnessed  it  with  his  own  eyes. 


made  abundant  mirth  for  the  mirthful : 
how  justly  the  event  has  perhaps  de- 
monstrated. Among  the  Northern  gen- 
erals, I  think  that  the  only  one  who  be- 
came to  some  extent  generally  popular, 
though  bitterly  denounced  in  adverse 
quarters,  was  Sherman, — not  only  for  the 
splendor  and  originality  of  his  practical 
achievements,  but  for  a  certain  incisive 
and  peremptory  realism  in  his  adminis- 
trative proceedings,  which  almost  mark- 
ed him  with  a  touch  of  grim  humor. 

I  have  thus  sought  to  account  for  the 
anti  -  Northern  bias  in  a  large  number 
of  my  countrymen,  by  their  dishke  of 
the  American  nation  and  polity,  arising 
partly  from  the  conservative  instinct, 
and  partly  from  the  remains  of  soreness 
left  by  past  defeat,  —  by  the  jealousy  of 
American  power,  as  a  practical  danger, — 
by  the  hatred  of  war,  —  and  by  the  sym- 
pathy for  the  gallant  weaker  combatant. 
I  am  compelled  reluctantly  to  add,  that 
the  particular  operation  of  these  various 
influences  reflects  no  credit  upon  Brit- 
ish consistency  or  farsightedness.  The 
conservative  temper  which  stiffens  Eng- 
lishmen towards  America  was  the  very 
same  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  mo- 
ment, led  them  to  justify  violent  revolu- 
tionary measures,  and  armed  resistance 
to  the  constitutional  and  national  ma- 
jority. The  greater  the  conservative, 
the  greater  the  advocate  of  insurrec- 
tion. In  hke  manner,  the  Enghsh  de- 
testation of  slavery  was  overwhelmed 
by  sympathy  for  an  "  oppressed  "  com- 
munity, whose  oppression  (apart  from 
the  much  -  paraded  tariff"  and  other 
such  questions)  consisted  in  a  definite 
intimation  that  they  would  not  hencefor- 
ward be  allowed  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
slavery,  and  in  a  suspicion  present  to 
their  own  minds  that  even  the  existing 
area  of  that  cherished  institution  would 
be  narrowed  and  narrowed,  and  finally 
reduced  to  nought,  —  expunged  "as  a 
man  wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it  and  turn- 
ing it  upside  down."  The  friends  among 
us  of  constitutional  liberty  and  of  legal- 
ity, the  enemies  of  anarchy,  the  unse- 
duced  execrators  of  slavery,  the  up- 
holders of  the  tie  of  brotherhood  across 
the  Atlantic,  may  well  look  back  with 
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shame  to  the  time  —  and  it  was  no  mat- 
ter of  days  or  weeks,  but  a  period  of 
about  four  years  together  —  when  the 
loudest  and  most  accepted  voices  in 
England  exulted  over  the  now  ludi- 
crously delusive  proposition  that  the 
United  States  were  a  burst  bubble,  and 
slavery  the  irremovable  corner-stone  of 
an  empire.  It  may  be  a  lesson  to  nations 
against  the  indulgence  in  rancor,  the  ab- 
negation of  the  national  conscience,  and 
the  dear  delight  of  prophesying  one's 
own  likings.  "  Now,  therefore,  behold, 
the  Lord  hath  put  a  lying  spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  these  thy  prophets,  and  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  evil  against  thee." 

The  collapse  of  the  South  came  at 
last ;  and  nearly  at  the  same  moment 
came  the  murder  of  a  man  whose  mod- 
esty, integrity,  firmness,  single-minded 
persistency,  unresentfulness,  and  sub- 
stantial truth  of  judgment  have  been 
invested  by  his  fate  with  an  almost  sa- 
cred depth  of  interest  and  significance, 
—  President  Lincoln.  Amid  the  many 
momentous  bearings  of  these  events,  it 
is  for  me  to  note  only  one  of  compara- 
tive unimportance,  —  the  effect  which 
they  produced  upon  English  public  opin- 
ion. There  was,  I  think,  a  certain  good- 
fortune  for  Southern  sympathizers,  in 
the  fact  that  the  announcement  of  Lin- 
coln's death  almost  synchronized  with 
that  of  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate 
armies.  After  so  many  confident  antici- 
pations and  loud  predictions  of  a  South- 
ern triumph,  so  many  denunciations  of 
the  policy,  acts,  and  leaders  of  the 
North,  these  sympathizers  found  them- 
selves in  a  sort  of  cul-de-sac  when  Rich- 
mond had  been  taken.  Lee  had  yielded, 
Johnston  was  yielding,  and  the  very  same 
"butcher"  Grant,  "ruthless"  Sherman, 
and  "  Yahoo  "  Lincoln,  whose  savage- 
ries and  imbecilities  had  been  the  theme 
of  annual  moral-pointing,  were  reading 
the  world  a  lesson  of  moderation  and 
self-forgetfulness  in  victory,  such  as  al- 
most seemed  to  shrink  from  the  pleni- 
tude of  a  triumph  which  was  a  humilia- 
tion to  some  of  their  countrymen.  The 
sympathizers  found  that  they  were  and 
had  long  been  of  the  party  in  evil  odor 
with  that  modern  "Providence  which 


sides  with  the  stronger  battalions,"  not 
to  speak  of  the  older  "  God  of  Battles." 
They  were  pulled  up  sharp  in  the  direc- 
tion they  had  been  going  in,  and  the  al- 
ternative of  turning  right  round  and  re- 
tracing their  steps  was  a  very  awkward 
and  unwelcome  one.  The  assassination 
of  Lincoln  came  to  their  relief  They 
could  join,  without  insincerity,  in  the 
burst  of  public  feeling  which  that  ter- 
rible deed  excited ;  could  merge  their 
protests  against  Lincoln  in  the  estab- 
lished unwilhngness  to  say  evil  of  the 
dead ;  could  give  momentary  pause  to 
national  and  political  considerations,  be- 
side the  grave  of  one  preeminent  citi- 
zen ;  and  could  start  afresh  afterwards, 
with  a  new  situation,  and  a  new  chief 
figure  in  it  to  contemplate.  President 
Johnson  had  taken  the  place  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  had,  at  the  hands  of 
many  of  Lincoln's  vituperators,  suc- 
ceeded to  an  inheritance  of  the  abuse 
lavished  upon  him.  Neither  caution 
nor  moderation  had  been  learned  by 
some,  suitable  as  were  the  circumstan- 
ces of  Lincoln's  death  for  teaching  the 
lesson.  Of  late,  however,  J  have  ob- 
served symptoms  of  a  decided  change 
in  this  respect :  the  policy  of  President 
Johnson  being  recognized  as  broad,  gen- 
erous, resolute,  and  auspicious  of  the 
best  results.  I  think  this  feeUng,  and  a 
general  sentiment  of  respect  and  good- 
will for  the  United  States,  promise  to 
grow  rapidly  and  powerfully  among  my 
countrymen,  —  who,  true  once  again  to 
their  conservative  instincts,  will  look 
with  a  certain  regard  upon  a  nation 
which  can  show  those  elements  of  so- 
lidity and  "  respectability,"  a  tremen- 
dous past  war,  and  a  heavy  national 
debt,  with  augmented  authority  in  the 
central  government.  John  Bull's  ill- 
humor  against  the  "  Yankees  "  has  been 
in  vigorous  exercise  these  four  years, 
and  has  assumed  fair  latitude  for  growl- 
ing itself  out :  it  has  been  palpably  wrong 
in  some  of  its  inferences  ;  for  the  bub- 
ble of  Democracy  has  not  burst,  nor  the 
Repubhc  been  split  up  into  two  or  three 
federations,  nor  the  abolition  of  slavery 
been  a  mere  pretext  and  hypocrisy. 
Englishmen,  with  their  practical  turn, 
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and  candid  frankness  tov/ards  those  to 
whom  they  have  done  less  than  right, 
may  be  expected  in  the  future  to  look 
upon  the  States  with  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  cordiality  long  deplorably 
absent.  The  events  of  the  war  have, 
in  the  long  run,  compelled  even  the  hos- 
tile party  to  respect  the  Unionists  and 
their  government :  the  plague  of  slavery 
is  fast  going,  and,  with  its  disappear- 
ance, will  relieve  Englishmen  from  ei- 
ther (as  they  used  to  do)  reprobating 
the  Americans  as  abettors  of  and  truck- 
lers to  the  barbaric  institution,  or  else 
( as  they  have  been  doing  of  late )  from 
inventing  half-sincere  excuses  for  that 
same  institution,  to  subserve  partisan 
feelings.  As  matters  stand  at  present 
in  the  United  States,  there  appears  to 
be  only  one  contingency  which  would 
again  rouse  into  a  fierce  flame  the  glow- 
ing embers  of  pro-Southern  sentiment 
among  Englishmen,  and  restore  South- 
erners to  the  position  of  angels  of  light, 
and  Northerners  to  that  of  angels  of 
darkness,  in  British  imaginations.  This 
contingency  is  harshness  in  the  treat- 
ment and  trial  of  ex-President  Davis, 
and  more  especially  his  execution  as  a 
traitor.    Southern  sympathizers  declare 


that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  an 
abominable  crime :  the  steadiest,  most 
thorough,  and  most  confiding  adherents 
of  the  North  believe,  that,  whatever  else 
it  might  be,  it  would,  at  any  rate,  be 
most  deplorable,  —  an  ugly  blight-spot 
upon  laurels  won  arduously  and  glori- 
ously, and  as  yet  nobly  worn. 

I  have  now,  in  Jiowever  cursory  or 
limping  a  mode,  gone  over  the  ground 
I  proposed  to  cover.  The  main  con- 
clusion of  all  may  be  summarized  in 
the  briefest  terms  thus.  A  slight  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  British  nation  prob- 
ably sided  with  the  North,  and  that 
chiefly  on  anti-slavery  grounds  :  a  great 
majority  of  the  more  influential  classes, 
certainly,  sided  with  the  South,  and  that 
chiefly  on  general  grounds  of  antago- 
nism to  the  United  States.  For  any- 
thing I  have  said  which  may  possibly 
sound  egotistic  or  intrusive, — still  more 
for  anything  erroneous  or  unfair  in  my 
statements  or  point  of  view,  —  I  must 
commit  myself  to  the  candid  construc- 
tion of  my  reader,  be  he  American  or 
English,  be  he  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question  as  myself,  or  on  the  opposite 
one. 

W.   M.   ROSSETTI. 


TWO     PICTURES. 

IN  sky  and  wave  the  white  clouds  swam, 
And  the  blue  hills  of  Nottingham 
Through  gaps  of  leafy  green 
Across  the  lake  were  seen,  — 

When,  in  tke  shadow  of  the  ash 
That  dreams  its  dream  in  Attitash, 

In  the  warm  summer  weather, 

Two  maidens  sat  together. 


They  sat  and  watched  in  idle  mood 
The  gleam  and  shade  of  lake  and  wood,  ■ 

The  beach  the  keen  light  smote, 

The  white  sail  of  a  boat,— 
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Swan  flocks  of  lilies  shoreward  lying, 
In  sweetness,  not  in  music,  dying, — 

Hardback  and  virgin's-bower, 

And  white-spiked  clethra-flower. 

With  careless  ears  they  heard  the  plash 
And  breezy  wash  of  Attitash, 

The  wood-bird's  plaintive  cry, 

The  locust's  sharp  reply. 

«      And  teased  the  while,  with  playful  hand, 
The  shaggy  dog  of  Newfoundland, 
Whose  uncouth  frolic  spilled 
Their  baskets  berry-filled. 

Then  one,  the  beauty  of  whose  eyes 
Was  evermore  a  great  surprise. 

Tossed  back  her  queenly  head, 

And,  lightly  laughing,  said,  — 

"  No  bridegroom's  hand  be  mine  to  hold 
That  is  not  lined  with  yellow  gold  ; 

I  tread  no  cottage-floor ; 

I  own  no  lover  poor. 

"  My  love  must  come  on  silken  wings. 
With  bridal  lights  of  diamond  rings,  — 

Not  foul  with  kitchen  smirch. 

With  tallow-dip  for  torch." 

The  other,  on  whose  modest  head 
Was  lesser  dower  of  beauty  shed. 

With  look  for  home-hearths  meet, 

And  voice  exceeding  sweet, 

Answered,  —  "  We  will  not  rivals  be  ; 
Take  thou  the  gold,  leave  love  to  me ; 

Mine  be  the  cottage  small. 

And  thine  the  rich  man's  hall. 

"  I  know,  indeed,  that  wealth  is  good ; 
But  lowly  roof  and  simple  food. 

With  love  that  hath  no  doubt. 

Are  more  than  gold  without." 

Behind  the  wild  grape's  tangled  screen, 
Beholding  them,  himself  unseen, 

A  young  man,  straying  near, 

The  maidens  chanced  to  hear. 

He  saw  the  pride  of  beauty  born, 

He  heard  the  red  lips'  words  of  scorn ; 

And,  like  a  silver  bell. 

That  sweet  voice  answering:  well. 
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him  she  had  disinherited,  and  then  she 
turned  her  face  to  marble.  In  vain  did 
curious  looks  explore  her  to  detect  the 
delight  such  a  stroke  of  fortune  would 
have  given  to  themselves.  Faulty,  but 
great  of  soul,  and  on  her  guard  against 
the  piercing  eyes  of  her  own  sex,  she 
sat  sedate,  and  received  her  change  of 
fortune  with  every  appearance  of  cool 
composure  and  exalted  indifference ; 
and  as  for  her  dreamy  eyes,  they  seem- 
ed thinking  of  heaven,  or  something  al- 
most as  many  miles  away  from  money 
and  land. 

But  the  lawyer  had  not  stopped  a 
moment  to  see  how  people  took  it ;  he 
had  gone  steadily  on  through  the  usual 
formal  clauses  ;  and  now  he  brought 
his  monotonous  voice  to  an  end,  and 
added,  in  the  same  breath,  but  in  a  nat- 
ural and  cheerful  tone,  — 

"  Madam,  I  wish  you  joy." 

This   operated  like  a  signal.     The 


company  exploded  in  a  body ;  and  then 
they  all  came  about  the  heiress,  and 
congratulated  her  in  turn.  She  curtsied 
politely,  though  somewhat  coldly,  but 
said  not  a  word  in  reply,  till  the  disap- 
pointed one  spoke  to  her. 

He  hung  back  at  first.  To  under- 
stand his  feelings,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that,  in  his  view  of  things,  Kate 
gained  nothing  by  this  bequest,  com- 
pared with  what  he  lost.  As  his  wife, 
she  would  have  been  mistress  of  Bolton 
Hall,  etc.  But  now  she  was  placed  too 
far  above  him.  Sick  at  heart,  he  stood 
aloof  while  they  all  paid  their  court  to 
her.  But  by-and-by  he  felt  it  would 
look  base  and  hostile,  if  he  alone  said 
nothing ;  so  he  came  forward,  strug- 
ghng  visibly  for  composure  and  manly 
fortitude. 

The  situation  was  piquant ;  and  the 
ladies'  tongues  stopped  in  a  moment, 
and  they  were  all  eyes  and  ears. 


THREE   MONTHS    AMONG 

I  SPENT  the  months  of  September, 
October,  and  November,  1865,  in 
the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  I  travelled  over 
more  than  half  the  stage  and  railway 
routes  therein,  visited  a  considerable 
number  of  towns  and  cities  in  each 
State,  attended  the  so-called  recon- 
struction conventions  at  Raleigh,  Co- 
lumbia, and  Milledgeville,  and  had  much 
conversation  with  many  individuals  of 
nearly  all  classes. 


I  WAS  generally  treated  with  civility, 
and  occasionally  with  courteous  cordial- 
ity. I  judge,  from  the  stories  told  me 
by  various  persons,  that  my  reception 
was,  on  the  whole,  something  better  than 
that  accorded  to  the  majority  of  North- 
ern men  travelling  in  that  section.  Yet 
at  one  town  in  South  Carolina,  when  I 
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sought  accommodations  for  two  or  three 
days  at  a  boarding-house,  I  was  asked 
by  the  woman  in  charge,  "Are  you  a 
Yankee  or  a  Southerner?"  and  when 
I  answered,  "  Oh,  a  Yankee,  of  course," 
she  responded,  "No  Yankee  stops  in 
this  house  ! "  and  turned  her  back  upon 
me  and  walked  off.  In  another  town 
in  the  same  State  I  learned  that  I  was 
the  first  Yankee  who  had  been  allowed 
to  stop  at  the  hotel  since  the  close  of 
the  war.  In  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Western  North  CaroHna,  the  landlord 
of  the  hotel  said  to  a  customer,  while 
he  was  settling  his  bill,  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  have  him  say  a  good  word 
for  the  house  to  any  of  his  friends ; 
"but,"  added  he,  "you  may  tell  all 
d — d  Yankees  I  can  git  'long  jest  as 
well,  if  they  keep  clar  o'  me  ";  and  when 
I  asked  if  the  Yankees  were  poor  pay, 
or  made  him  extra  trouble,  he  answered, 
"  I  don't  want  'em  'round.     I  ha'n't  a:ot 
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no  use  for  'em  nohow."  In  another 
town  in  the  same  State,  a  landlord  said 
to  me,  when  I  paid  my  two-days'  bill, 
that  "  no  d — n  Yankee  "  could  have  a 
bed  in  his  house.  In  Georgia,  I  several 
times  heard  the  people  of  my  hotel  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  passenger- 
train  would  n't  bring  any  Yankees  ;  and 
I  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  I 
was  quite  often  compelled  to  pay  an 
extra  price  for  accommodations  because 
I  was  known  to  be  from  the  North.  In 
one  town,  several  of  us,  passengers  by 
an  evening  train,  were  solicited  to  go  to 
a  certain  hotel ;  but  the  clerk  decHned 
to  give  me  a  room,  when  he  learned  that 
I  was  from  Massachusetts,  though  I  se- 
cured one  after  a  time  through  the  favor 
of  a  travelling  acquaintance,  who  sharp- 
ly rebuked  the  landlord. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  freedom  of 
speech  has  been  fully  secured  in  either 
of  these  three  States.  Personally,  I 
have  very  little  cause  of  complaint,  for 
my  role  was  rather  that  of  a  listener 
than  of  a  talker ;  but  I  met  many  per- 
sons who  kindly  cautioned  me,  that  at 
such  and  such  places,  and  in  such  and 
such  company,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  refrain  fi"om  conversation  on  certain 
topics.  Among  the  better  class  of  peo- 
ple, resident  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  I  found  a  fair  degree  of  lib- 
erality of  sentiment  and  courtesy  of 
speech  ;  but  in  travelling  off  the  main 
railway  -  lines,  and  among  the  average 
of  the  population,  any  man  of  North- 
em  opinions  must  use  much  circum- 
spection of  language  ;  while,  in  many 
counties  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
the  life  of  an  avowed  Northern  radical 
would  hardly  be  worth  a  straw  but  for 
the  presence  of  the  military.  In  Barn- 
well and  Anderson  districts,  South  Car- 
olina, official  records  show  the  murder 
of  over  a  dozen  Union  men  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September ;  and 
at  Atlanta,  a  man  told  me,  with  a  quiet 
chuckle,  that  in  Carroll  County,  Geor- 
gia, there  were  "  four  d — n  Yankees  shot 
in  the  month  of  October."  Any  Union 
man,  travelling  in  either  of  these  two 
States,  must  expect  to  hear  many  very 
insulting  words  ;  and  any  Northern  man 


is  sure  to  find  his  principles  despised, 
his  people  contemned,  and  himself  sub- 
jected to  much  disagreeable  contumely. 
There  is  everywhere  extreme  sensitive- 
ness concerning  the  negro  and  his  re- 
lations ;  and  I  neither  found  nor  learn- 
ed of  any  village,  town,  or  city  in  which 
it  would  be  safe  for  a  man  to  express 
freely  what  are  here,  in  the  North,  called 
very  moderate  views  on  that  subject. 
Of  course  the  war  has  not  taught  its 
full  lesson,  till  even  Mr.  Wendell  Phil- 
lips can  go  into  Georgia  and  proclaim 
"  The  ^outh  Victorious." 


II. 


I  OFTEN  had  occasion  to  notice,  both 
in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  the  wide 
and  pitiful  difference  between  the  resi- 
dents of  the  cities  and  large  towns  and 
the  residents  of  the  country.  There  is 
no  homogeneity,  but  everywhere  a  rigid 
spirit  of  caste.  The  longings  of  South 
Carolina  are  essentially  monarchical 
rather  than  republican  ;  even  the  com- 
mon people  have  become  so  debauched 
in  loyalty,  that  very  many  of  them  would 
readily  accept  the  creation  of  orders  of 
nobility.  In  Georgia  there  is  something 
less  of  this  spirit ;  but  the  upper  classes 
continually  assert  their  right  to  rule, 
and  the  middle  and  lower  classes  have 
no  ability  to  free  themselves.  The  whole 
structure  of  society  is  full  of  separating 
walls  ;  and  it  will  sadden  the  heart  of 
any  Northern  man,  who  travels  in  either 
of  these  three  States,  to  see  how  poor, 
and  meagre,  and  narrow  a  thing  life  is 
to  all  the  countiy  people.  Even  with 
the  best  class  of  townsfolk  it  lacks  very 
much  of  the  depth  and  breadth  and  fruit- 
fulness  of  our  Northern  hfe,  while  with 
these  others  it  is  hardly  less  material- 
istic than  that  of  their  own  mules  and 
horses.  Thus,  Charleston  has  much  in- 
telligence, and  considerable  genuine  cul- 
ture ;  but  go  twenty  miles  away,  and  you 
are  in  the  land  of  the  barbarians.  So, 
Raleigh  is  a  city  in  which  there  is  love 
of  beauty,  and  interest  in  education  ;  but 
the  common  people  of  the  county  are  at 
least  forty  years  behind  the  same  class 
of  people  in  Vermont.   Moreover,  in  Ma- 
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con  are  many  very  fine  residences,  and 
the  city  may  boast  of  its  gentility  and 
its  respect  for  the  nourishing  elegan- 
cies of  life ;  but  a  dozen  miles  out  are 
large  neighborhoods  not  yet  half-civil- 
ized. The  contrast  between  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  cities  and  those  of  the 
country  is  hardly  less  striking  than  that 
between  the  various  classes  constitut- 
ing the  body  of  the  common  people. 
Going  from  one  county  into  another  is 
frequently  going  into  a  foreign  country. 
Travel  continually  brings  novelty,  but 
with  that  always  came  pain.  Till  all 
these  hateful  walls  of  caste  are  thrown 
down,  we  can  have  neither  intelligent 
love  of  liberty,  decent  respect  for  jus- 
tice, nor  enlightened  devotion  to  the 
idea  of  national  unity.  "  Do  men  ga'th- 
er  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  this- 
tles ?  " 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  ruling 
class,  apparently,  to  build  new  barriers 
between  themselves  and  the  common 
people,  rather  than  tear  away  any  of 
those  already  existing.  I  think  no  one 
can  understand  the  actual  condition  of 
the  mass  of  whites  in  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas,  except  by  some  daily  contact 
with  them.  The  injustice  done  to  three 
fourths  of  them  was  hardly  less  than 
that  done  to  all  the  blacks.  There  were 
two  kinds  of  slavery,  and  negro  slavery 
was  only  more  wicked  and  debasing 
than  white  slavery.  Nine  of  every  ten 
white  men  in  South  Carolina  had  al- 
most as  little  to  do  with  even  State  af- 
fairs as  the  negroes  had.  Men  talk  of 
plans  of  reconstruction  ;  —  that  is  the 
best  plan  which  proposes  to  do  most  for 
the  common  people.  Till  civilization 
has  been  carried  down  into  the  homes 
and  hearts  of  all  classes,  we  shall  have 
neither  regard  for  humanity  nor  respect 
for  the  rights  of  the  citizen.  In  many 
sections  of  all  these  States  human  life 
is  quite  as  cheap  as  animal  life.  What 
a  mental  and  moral  condition  does  this 
indicate  !  Any  plan  of  reconstruction 
is  wrong  that  does  not  assure  toleration 
of  opinion,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
common  people  to  the  consciousness 
that  ours  is  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment.  Whether  they  are  technically 


in  the  Union  or  out  of  the  Union,  it  is 
the  national  duty  to  deal  with  these 
States  in  such  manner  as  will  most 
surely  exalt  the  lower  and  middle  class- 
es of  their  inhabitants.  The  nation 
must  teach  them  a  knowledge  of  their 
own  rights,  while  it  also  teaches  them 
respect  for  its  rights  and  the  rights  of 
man  as  man. 

Stopping  for  two  or  three  days  in 
some  back  county,  I  was  always  seem- 
ing to  have  drifted  away  from  the  world 
which  held  IlHnois  and  Ohio  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  difiiculty  in  keeping 
connection  with  our  civilization  did  not 
so  much  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  whole 
structure  of  daily  life  is  unlike  ours,  nor 
in  the  other  fact  that  I  was  forced  to 
hear  the  Union  and  all  loyal  men  re- 
viled, as  in  the  greater  fact  that  the 
people  are  utterly  without  knowledge. 
There  is  everywhere  a  lack  of  intel- 
lectual activity.  Schools,  books,  news- 
papers, —  why,  one  may  almost  say 
there  are  none  outside  the  cities  and 
towns.  The  situation  is  horrible  enough, 
when  the  full  force  of  this  fact  is  com- 
prehended ;  yet  there  is  a  still  lower 
deep,  —  there  is  small  desire,  even 
feeble  longing,  for  schools  and  books 
and  newspapers.  The  chief  end  of  man 
seems  to  have  been  "  to  own  a  nigger." 
In  the  important  town  of  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  I  found  a  white  man 
who  owned  the  comfortable  house  in 
which  he  lived,  who  had  a  wife  and 
three  half-grown  children,  and  yet  had 
never  taken  a  newspaper  in  his  life.  He 
thought  they  were  handy  for  wrapping 
purposes,  but  he  could  n't  see  why  any- 
body wanted  to  bother  with  the  reading 
of  them.  He  knew  some  folks  spent  mon- 
ey for  them,  but  he  also  knew  a-many 
houses  where  none  had  ever  been 
seen.  In  that  State  I  found  several 
persons  —  whites,  and  not  of  the  "  clay- 
eater  "  class,  either  —  who  never  had 
been  inside  a  school-house,  and  who 
did  n't  mean  to  'low  their  children  to  go 
inside  one.  In  the  upper  part  of  South 
Carolina,  I  stopped  one  night  at  the 
house  of  a  moderately  well-to-do  farmer 
who  never  had  owned  any  book  but  a 
Testament,  and  that  was  given  to  him. 
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When  I  expressed  some  surprise  at  this 
fact,  he  assured  me  that  he  was  as  well 
ofif  as  some  other  people  thereabouts. 
Between  Augusta  and  Milledgeville  I 
rode  in  a  stage-coach  in  which  were  two 
delegates  of  the  Georgia  Convention. 
When  I  said  that  I  hoped  the  day  would 
soon  come  in  which  school  -  houses 
would  be  as  numerous  in  Georgia  as  in 
Massachusetts,  one  of  them  answered  : 
"  Well,  I  hope  it  '11  never  come,  — 
popular  education  is  all  a  d — n  hum- 
bug in  my  judgment  "  ;  whereunto  the 
other  responded,  "  That  's  my  opinion, 
too."  These  are  exceptional  cases,  I 
am  aware,  but  they  truly  index  the  sit- 
uation of  thousands  of  persons.  It  is 
this  general  ignorance,  and  this  general 
indifference  to  knowledge,  that  make 
a  Southern  trip  such  wearisome  work. 
You  can  touch  the  masses  with  few  of 
the  appeals  by  which  w^e  move  our  own 
people.  There  is  very  little  aspiration 
for  larger  life  ;  and,  more  than  that, 
there  is  almost  no  opportunity  for  its 
attainment.  That  education  is  the  stair- 
way to  a  nobler  existence  is  a  fact  which 
they  either  fail  to  comprehend  or  to 
which  they  are  wholly  indifferent 

Where  there  is  such  a  spirit  of  caste, 
where  the  ruling  class  has  a  personal 
interest  in  fostering  prejudice,  where  the 
masses  are  in  such  an  inert  condition, 
where  ignorance  so  generally  prevails, 
where  there  is  so  little  ambition  for  im- 
provement, where  life  is  so  hard  and  ma- 
terial in  its  tone,  it  is  not  strange  to  find 
much  hatred  and  contempt.  Ignorance 
is  generally  cruel,  and  frequently  brutal. 
The  political  leaders  of  this  people  have 
apparently  indoctrinated  them  with  the 
notion  that  they  are  superior  to  any 
other  class  in  the  country.  Hence 
there  is  usually  very  little  effort  to  con- 
ceal the  prevalent  scorn  of  the  Yankee, 
—  this  term  being  applied  to  the  citi- 
zen of  any  Northern  State.  Any  plan 
of  reconstruction  is  wrong  that  tends 
to  leave  these  old  leaders  in  power.  A 
few  of  them  give  fi-uitful  evidence  of  a 
change  of  heart,  —  by  some  means  save 
these  for  the  sore  and  troubled  future  ; 
but  for  the  others,  the  men  who  not 
only  brought  on  the  war,  but  ruined  the 


mental  and  moral  force  of  their  people 
before  unfurling  the  banner  of  rebellion, 
—  for  these  there  should  never  any 
more  be  place  or  countenance  among 
honest  and  humane  and  patriotic  peo- 
ple. When  the  nation  gives  them  hfe, 
and  a  chance  for  its  continuance,  it 
shows  all  the  magnanimity  that  human- 
ity in  such  case  can  afford. 

Ill, 

In  North  Carolina  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  something  that  calls  itself  Union- 
ism ;  but  I  know  nothing  more  like  the 
apples  of  Sodom  than  most  of  this  North 
CaroHna  Unionism.  It  is  a  cheat,  a 
Will-o'-the-wisp;  and  any  man  who 
trusts  it  will  meet  with  overthrow.  Its 
quality  is  shown  in  a  hundred  wa3's. 
An  old  farmer  came  into  Raleigh  to 
sell  a  little  corn.  I  had  some  talk 
with  him.  He  claimed  that  he  had 
been  a  Union  man  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  but  he  refused  to  take 
"greenback  money"  for  his  corn.  In 
a  town  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
I  found  a  merchant  who  prided  himself 
on  the  fact  that  he  had  always  prophe- 
sied the  downfall  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federacy and  had  always  desired  the 
success  of  the  Union  arms  ;  yet  when 
I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  vote  in  the 
election  for  delegates  to  the  Conven- 
tion, he  answered,  sneeringly,  —  "I 
shall  not  vote  till  you  take  away  the 
militarj'."  The  State  Convention  de- 
clared by  a  vote  of  ninety-four  to  nine- 
teen that  the  Secession  ordinance  had 
always  been  null  and  void  ;  and  then 
faced  squarely  about,  and,  before  the 
Presidential  instructions  were  received, 
impliedly  declared,  by  a  vote  of  fifty- 
seven  to  fifty-three,  in  favor  of  paying 
the  war  debt  incurred  in  supporting  that 
ordinance  !  This  action  on  these  two 
points  exactly  exempHfies  the  quality 
of  North  Carolina  Unionism.  There 
may  be  in  it  the  seed  of  loyalty,  but 
woe  to  him  who  mistakes  the  germ  for 
the  ripened  fruit !  In  all  sections  of 
the  State  I  found  abundant  hatred  of 
some  leading  or  local  Secessionist ;  but 
how  full  of  promise  for  the  new  era  of 
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national  life  is  the  Unionism  which  rests 
onl)'-  on  this  foundation  ? 

In  South  Carolina  there  is  very  little 
pretence  of  loyalty.  I  believe  I  found 
less  than  fifty  men  who  admitted  any 
love  for  the  Union.  There  is  every- 
where a  passionate  devotion  to  the  State, 
and  the  common  sentiment  holds  that 
man  guilty  of  treason  who  prefers  the 
United  States  to  South  Carolina.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  wonder  at  the  admira- 
tion of  the  people  for  Wade  Hampton, 
for  he  is  the  very  exemplar  of  their 
spirit,  —  of  their  proud  and  narrow  and 
domineering  spirit.  "  It  is  our  duty," 
he  says,  in  his  letter  of  last  Noyember, 
"//  is  our  duty  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  so  lo7ig  as  he 
7nanifests  a  disposition  to  restore  all  our 
rights  as  a  Sovereign  State?''  That  sen- 
tence will  forever  stand  as  a  model  of 
cool  arrogance,  and  yet  it  is  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  spirit  of  the  South-Caro- 
linians. He  continues  :  —  "  Above  all, 
let  us  stand  by  our  State,  —  all  the  sa- 
cred ties  that  bind  us  to  her  are  inten- 
sified by  her  suffering  and  desolation. 
...  It  only  remains  for  me,  in  bidding 
you  farewell,  to  say,  that,  whenever  the 
State  needs  my  services,  she  has  only 
to  command,  and  I  shall  obey."  The 
war  has  taught  this  people  only  that 
the  physical  force  of  the  nation  cannot 
be  resisted.  They  will  be  obedient  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  perhaps,  but  the 
whole  current  of  their  lives  flows  in  di- 
rect antagonism  to  its  spirit. 

In  Georgia  there  is  something  worse 
than  sham  Unionism  or  cold  acquies- 
cence in  the  issue  of  battle  :  it  is  the 
universally  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  State.  Even  in  South 
Carolina  a  few  men  stood  up  against 
the  storm,  and  now  claim  credit  for 
faith  in  dark  days.  In  Georgia  that 
man  is  hopelessly  dead  who  doubted  or 
faltered.  The  common  sense  of  all 
classes  pushes  the  necessity  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  State  into  the  domain  of 
morals  as  well  as  into  that  of  politics  ; 
and  he  who  did  not  "  go  with  the  State  " 
in  the  Rebellion  is  held  to  have  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin.  At  Ma- 
con I  met  a  man  who  was  one  of  the 
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leading  Unionists  in  the  winter  of  1860- 
61.  He  told  me  how  he  suffered  then 
for  his  hostility  to  Secession,  and  yet 
he  added,  —  "I  should  have  considered 
myself  forever  disgraced,  if  I  had  n't 
heartily  gone  with  the  State,  when  she 
decided  to  fight."  And  Ben  Hill,  than 
whom  there  are  but  few  more  influential 
men  in  the  State,  advises  the  people 
after  this  fashion,  —  "I  would  vote  for 
no  man  who  could  take  the  Congres- 
sional test-oath,  because  it  is  the  high- 
est evidence  of  infidelity  to  the  people 
of  the  State."  I  believe  it  is  the  con- 
current testimony  of  all  careful  travellers 
in  Georgia,  that  there  is  everywhere  on- 
ly cold  toleration  for  the  idea  of  nation- 
al sovereignty,  very  little  hope  for  the 
future  of  the  State  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Union,  and  scarcely  any  pride 
in  the  strength  and  glory  and  renown 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Much  is  said  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
South.  I  found  but  Httle  of  it  anywhere. 
The  North-Carolinian  calls  himself  a 
Unionist,  but  he  makes  no  special  pre- 
tence of  love  for  the  Union.  He  de- 
sires many  favors,  but  he  asks  them 
generally  on  the  ground  that  he  hated 
the  Secessionists.  He  expects  the  na- 
tion to  recognize  rare  virtue  in  that  ha- 
tred, and  hopes  it  may  win  for  his  State 
the  restoration  of  her  political  rights  ; 
but  he  wears  his  mask  of  nationality  so 
lightly  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  re- 
moving it.  The  South-Carolinian  de- 
mands only  something  less  than  he 
did  in  the  days  before  the  war,  but  he 
offers  no  plea  of  Unionism  as  a  guaran- 
ty for  the  future.  He  rests  his  case 
on  the  assumption  that  he  has  fully  ac- 
quiesced in  the  results  of  the  war,  and 
he  honestly  beheves  that  he  has  so  ac- 
quiesced. His  confidence  in  South 
Carolina  is  so  supreme  that  he  fails  to 
see  how  much  the  conflict  meant.  He 
walks  by  such  light  as  he  has,  and  can- 
not yet  believe  that  Destiny  has  decreed 
his  State  a  secondary  place  in  the  Union. 
The  Georgian  began  by  believing  that 
rebellion  in  the  interest  of  Slavery  was 
honorable,  and  the  result  of  the  war 
has  not  changed  his  opinion.  He  is 
anxious  for  readmission  to  fellowship 
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■with  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut,  but  he  supports  his  appli- 
cation by  no  claim  of  community  of  in- 
terest with  other  States.  His  spirit  is 
hard  and  uncompromising ;  he  demands 
rights,  but  does  not  ask  favors  ;  and  he 
is  confident  that  Georgia  is  fully  as  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  as  they 
are  to  Georgia. 

Complaint  is  made  that  the  South- 
ern people  have  recently  elected  mili- 
tary men  to  most  of  their  locaf  State 
offices.  We  do  ourselves  a  wrong  in 
making  this  complaint.  I  found  it  al- 
most everywhere  true  in  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas  that  the  best  citizens  of 
to-day  are  the  Confederate  soldiers  of 
yesterday.  Of  course,  in  many  individ- 
ual cases  they  are  bitter  and  malignant ; 
but  in  general  the  good  of  the  Union, 
no  less  than  the  hope  of  the  South,  lies 
in  the  bearing  of  the  men  who  were  pri- 
vates and  minor  officers  in  the  armies 
of  Lee  and  Johnston.  It  may  not  be 
pleasant  to  us  to  recognize  this  fact ; 
but  I  am  confident  that  we  shall  make 
sure  progress  toward  securing  domestic 
tranquilhty  and  the  general  welfare,  just 
in  proportion  as  we  act  upon  it.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  compara- 
tively few  of  those  who  won  renown  on 
the  field  were  promoters  of  rebellion  or 
secession.  The  original  malcontents, — 
ah  !  where  are  they  ?  Some  of  them  at 
least  are  beyond  interference  in  earthly 
affairs  ;  others  are  in  hopeless  poverty 
and  chilling  neglect ;  others  are  strug- 
gling to  mount  once  more  the  wave  of 
popular  favor.  A  few  of  these  last  have 
been  successful,  —  to  see  that  no  more 
of  them  are  so  is  a  national  duty.  .1 
count  it  an  omen  of  good,  when  I  find 
that  one  who  bore  himself  gallantly  as 
a  soldier  has  received  preferment.  We 
cannot  afford  to  quarrel  on  this  ground  ; 
for,  though  their  courage  was  for  our 
v/ounding,  their  valor  was  the  valor  of 
Americans. 

The  really  bad  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  relations  of  these 
States  to  the  General  Government  is, 
that  there  is  not  only  very  little  loyalty  in 
their  people,  but  a  great  deal  of  stubborn 
antagonism,  and  some  deliberate  defi- 


ance. Further  war  in  the  field  I  do  not 
deem  among  the  possibilities.  Be  the 
leaders  never  so  bloodthirsty,  the  com- 
mon people  have  had  enough  of  fighting. 
The  bastard  Unionism  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  haughty  and  self-complacent 
State  pride  of  South  Carolina,  the  arro- 
gant dogmatism  and  insolent  assumption 
of  Georgia,  —  how  shall  we  build  nation- 
ality on  such  foundations  ?  That  is  the 
true  plan  of  reconstruction  which  makes 
haste  very  slowly.  It  does  not  comport 
with  the  character  of  our  Government 
to  exact  pledges  of  any  State  which  are 
not  exacted  of  all.  The  one  sole  need- 
ful condition  is,  that  each  State  estab- 
lish a  republican  form  of  government, 
whereby  all  civil  rights  at  least  shall  be 
assured  in  their  fullest  extent  to  every 
citizen.  The  Union  is  no  Union,  unless 
there  is  equahty  of  privileges  among 
the  States.  When  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas  establish  this  republican  form 
of  government,  they  will  have  brought 
themselves  into  harmony  with  the  na- 
tional will,  and  may  justly  demand  re- 
admission  to  their  former  political  re- 
lations in  the  Union.  Each  State  has 
some  citizens,  whO',  wiser  than  the  great 
majority,  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
Southern  defeat  with  praiseworthy  in- 
sight. Seeing  only  individuals  of  this 
small  class,  a  traveller  might  honestly 
conclude  that  the  States  were  ready  for 
self-government.  Let  not  the  nation 
commit  the  terrible  mistake  of  acting 
on  this  conclusion.  These  men  are  the 
little  leaven  in  the  gross  body  politic 
of  Southern  communities.  It  is  no  time 
for  passion  or  bitterness,  and  it  does 
not  become  our  manhood  to  do  any- 
thing for  revenge.  Let  us  have  peace 
and  kindly  feeling  ;  yet,  that  our  peace 
may  be  no  sham  or  shallow  affair,  it  is 
painfully  essential  that  we  keep  these 
States  awhile  within  national  control, 
in  order  to  aid  the  few  wise  and  just 
men  therein  who  are  fighting  the  great 
fight  with  stubborn  prejudice  and  hide- 
bound custom.  Any  plan  of  recon- 
struction is  wrong  which  accepts  forced 
submission  as  genuine  loyalty,  or  even 
as  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  nation- 
al desire  and  purpose. 
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IV. 

Before  the  war,  we  heard  contin- 
ually of  the  'love  of  the  master  for  his 
slave,  and  the  love  of  the  slave  for  his 
master.  There  was  also  much  talk  to 
the  effect  that  the  negro  lived  in  the 
midst  of  pleasant  surroundings,  and  had 
no  desire  to  change  his  situation.  It 
was  asserted  that  he  delighted  in  a 
state  of  dependence,  and  throve  on  the 
universal  favor  of  the  whites.  Some 
of  this  language  we  conjectured  might 
be  extravagant ;  but  to  the  single  fact 
that  there  was  universal  good-will  be- 
tween the  two  classes  every  Southern 
white  person  bore  evidence.  So,  too, 
in  my  late  visit  to  Georgia  and  the  Car- 
olinas,  they  generally  seemed  anxious 
to  convince  me  that  the  blacks  had  be- 
haved well  during  the  war,  —  had  kept 
at  their  old  tasks,  had  labored  cheer- 
fully and  faithfully,  had  shown  no  dis- 
position to  lawlessness,  and  had  rarely 
been  guilty  of  acts  of  violence,  even  in 
sections  where  there  were  many  women 
and  children,  and  but  few  white  men. 

Yet  I  found  everywhere  now  the 
most  direct  antagonism  between  the 
two  classes.  The  whites  charge  gen- 
erally that  the  negro  is  idle,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  all  local  disturbances,  and 
credit  him  with  most  of  the  vices  and 
very  few  of  the  virtues  of  humanity. 
The  negroes  charge  that  the  whites  are 
revengeful,  and  intend  to  cheat  the  la- 
boring class  at  every  opportunity,  and 
credit  them  with  neither  good  purposes 
nor  kindly  hearts.  This  present  and 
positive  hostility  of  each  class  to  the 
other  is  a  fact  that  will  sorely  per- 
plex any  Northern  man  travelling  in 
either  of  these  States.  One  would  say, 
that,  if  there  had  formerly  been  such 
pleasant  relations  between  them,  there 
ought  now  to  be  mutual  sympathy  and 
forbearance,  instead  of  mutual  distrust 
and  antagonism.  One  would  say,  too, 
that  self-interest,  the  common  interest 
of  capital  and  labor,  ought  to  keep  them 
in  harmony ;  while  the  fact  is,  that  this 
very  interest  appears  to  put  them  in  an 
attitude  of  partial  defiance  toward  each 
other.      I  believe  the  most  charitable 


traveller  must  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  professed  love  of  the  whites 
for  the  blacks  was  mostly  a  monstrous 
sham  or  a  downright  false  pretence. 
For  myself,  I  judge  that  it  was  nothing 
less  than  an  arrant  humbug. 

The  negro  is  no  model  of  virtue  or 
manliness.  He  loves  idleness,  he  has 
little  conception  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
he  is  improvident  to  the  last  degree 
of  childishness.  He  is  a  creature,  —  as 
some  of  our  own  people  will  do  well  to 
keep  carefully  in  mind,  —  he  is  a  crea- 
ture just  forcibly  released  from  slavery. 
The  havoc  of  war  has  filled  his  heart 
with  confused  longings,  and  his  ears 
with  confused  sounds  of  rights  and 
privileges  :  it  must  be  the  nation's  du- 
ty, for  it  cannot  be  left  wholly  to  his 
late  master,  to  help  him  to  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  these  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  also  to  Jay  upon  him  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  responsibilities.  He  is  anx- 
ious to  learn,  and  is  very  tractable  in 
respect  to  minor  matters  ;  but  we  shall 
need  almost  infinite  patience  with  him, 
for  he  comes  very  slowly  to  moral  com- 
prehensions. 

Going  into  the  States  where  I  went, 
—  and  perhaps  the  fact  is  true  also  of 
the  other  Southern  States,  —  going  into 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  not 
keeping  in  mind  the  facts  of  yesterday, 
any  man  would  almost  be  justified  in. 
concluding  that  the  end  and  purpose  in-i 
respeit  to  this  poor  negro  was  his  ex- 
termination. It  is  proclaimed  every- 
where that  he  will  not  work,  that  h& 
cannot  take  care  of  himself,  that  he  is; 
a  nuisance  to  society,  that  he  lives  by- 
stealing,  and  that  he  is  sure  to  die  in 
a  few  months  ;  and,  truth  to  tell,  the- 
great  body  of  the  people,  though  one: 
must  not  say  intentionally,  are  doing 
all  they  well  can  to  make  these  asser- 
tions true.  If  it  is  not  said  that  a-ny 
considerable  number  wantonly  abuse 
and  outrage  him,  it  must  be  said  that 
they  manifest  a  barbarous  indifference 
to  his  fate,  which  just  as  surely  drives, 
him  on  to  destruction  as  open  cruelty- 
would. 

There  are  some  men  and  a  few  worn-- 
en  —  and  perhaps  the  number  of  these.- 
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is  greater  than  we  of  the  North  gener- 
ally suppose  —  who  really  desire  that 
the  negro  should  now  have  his  full 
rights  as  a  human  being.  With  the 
same  proportion  of  this  class  of  per- 
sons in  a  community  of  Northern  con- 
stitution, it  might  be  justly  concluded 
that  the  whole  community  would  soon 
join  or  acquiesce  in  the  effort  to  secure 
for  him  at  least  a  fair  share  of  those 
rights.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  these 
Southern  communities  the  opinion  of 
such  persons  cannot  have  such  weight 
as  it  would  in  ours.  The  spirit  of  caste, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  is  an 
element  figuring  largely  against  them 
in  any  contest  involving  principle,  — 
an  element  of  whose  practical  workings 
we  here  know  very  little.  The  walls 
between  individuals  and  classes  are  so 
high  and  broad,  that  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  recognize  the  negro's  rights  and 
privileges  as  a  freeman  are  almost  as 
far  from  the  masses  as  we  of  the  North 
are.  Moreover,  that  any  opinion  savors 
of  the  "  Yankee  "  —  in  other  words,  is 
new  to  the  South  —  is  a  fact  that  even 
prevents  its  consideration  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Their  inherent 
antagonism  to  everything  from  the 
North  —  an  antagonism  fostered  and 
cunningly  cultivated  for  half  a  century 
by  the  politicians  in  the  interest  of  Sla- 
very —  is  something  that  no  traveller 
can  photograph,  that  no  Northern  man 
'  can  understand,  till  he  sees  it  with  his 
own  eyes,  hears  it  with  his  own  ears, 
and  feels  it  by  his  own  consciousness. 
That  the  full  freedom  of  the  negroes 
would  be  acknowledged  at  once  is 
something  we  had  no  warrant  for  ex- 
pecting. The  old  masters  grant  them 
nothing,  except  at  the  requirement  of 
the  nation,  —  as  a  military  and  political 
necessity  ;  and  any  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion is  wrong  which  proposes  at  once 
or  in  the  immediate  future  to  substitute 
free-will  for  this  necessity. 

Three  fourths  of  the  people  assume 
that  the  negro  will  not  labor,  except  on 
compulsion.;  and  the  whole  struggle 
between  the  whites  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  blacks  on  the  other  hand  is  a 
struggle   for   and   against  compulsion. 


The  negro  insists,  veryblinJIy  perhaps, 
that  he  shall  be  free  to  come  and  go 
as  he  pleases  ;  the  white  insists  that 
he  shall  come  and  go  only  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  employer.  The  whites  seem 
wholly  unable  to  comprehend  that  free- 
dom for  the  negro  means  the  same 
thing  as  freedom  for  them.  They  read- 
ily enough  admit  that  the  Government 
has  made  him  free,  but  appear  to  be- 
lieve that  they  still  have  the  right  to 
exercise  over  him  the  old  control.  It 
is  partly  their  misfortune,  and  not  whol- 
ly their  fault,  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand the  national  intent,  as  expressed 
in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and 
the  Constitutional  Amendment.  I  did 
not  anywhere  find  a  man  who  could  see 
that  laws  should  be  applicable  to  all 
persons  alike  ;  and  hence  even  the  best 
men  h..ld  that  each  State  must  have  a 
negro  code.  They  acknowledge  the 
overthrow  of  the  special  servitude  of 
man  to  man,  but  seek  through  these 
codes  to  establish  the  general  servitude 
of  man  to  the  commonwealth.  I  had 
much  talk  with  intelligent  gentlemen  in 
various  sections,  and  particularly  with 
such  as  I  met  during  the  conventions 
at  Columbia  and  Milledgeville,  upon 
this  subject,  and  found  such  a  state  of 
feeling  as  warrants  little  hope  that  the 
present  generation  of  negroes  will  see 
the  day  in  which  their  race  shall  be 
amenable  only  to  such  laws  as  apply 
to  the  whites. 

I  think  the  freedmen  divide  them- 
selves into  four  classes :  one  fourth 
recognizing,  very  clearly,  the  necessity 
of  work,  and  going  about  it  with  cheer- 
ful diligence  and  wise  forethought ;  one 
fourth  comprehending  that  there  must 
be  labor,  but  needing  considerable  en- 
couragement to  follow  it  steadily;  one 
fourth  preferring  idleness,  but  not  spe- 
cially averse  to  doing  some  job-work 
about  the  towns  and  cities  ;  and  one 
fourth  avoiding  labor  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  living  by  voluntary  charity, 
persistent  begging,  or  systematic  pil- 
fering. It  is  true,  that  thousands  of  the 
aggregate  body  of  this  people  appear  to 
have  hoped,  and  perhaps  believed,  that 
freedom  meant  idleness  ;  true,  too,  that 
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thousands  are  drifting  about  the  coun- 
try or  loafing  about  the  centres  of  popu- 
lation in  a  state  of  vagabondage.  Yet 
of  the  hundreds  with  whom  I  talked,  I 
found  less  than  a  score  who  seemed  be- 
yond hope  of  reformation.  It  is  a  cru- 
el slander  to  say  that  the  race  will  not 
work,  except  on  compulsion.  I  made 
much  inquir)',  wherever  I  went,  of  great 
numbers  of  planters  and  other  emplo}*- 
ers.  and  found  but  very  few  cases  in 
which  it  appeared  that  they  had  re- 
fused to  labor  reasonably  well,  when 
fairly  treated  and  justly  paid.  Grudg- 
ingly admitted  to  any  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man,  despised  alike  by  Union- 
ists and  Secessionists,  wantonly  out- 
raged by  many  and  meanly  cheated  by 
more  of  the  old  planters,  receiving  a 
hundred  cuffs  for  one  helping  hand  and 
a  thousand  curses  for  one  kindly  Avord, 
—  they  bear  themselves  toward  their 
former  masters  very  much  as  white  men 
and  women  would  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. True,  by  such  deportment 
they  unquestionably  harm  themselves  ; 
but  consider  of  how  Httle  value  life  is 
from  their  stand-point  They  grope  in 
tlie  darkness  of  this  transition  period, 
and  rarely  find  any  sure  stay  for  the 
weary  arm  and  the  fainting  heart.  Their 
souls  are  filled  with  a  great,  but  vague 
longing  for  freedom  ;  they  battle  blind- 
ly with  fate  and  circumstance  for  the 
unseen  and  uncomprehended,  and  seem 
to  find  every  man's  hand  raised  against 
them.  What  wonder  that  tliey  fill  the 
land  with  resdessness  ! 

However  untavorable  this  exhibit  of 
the  negroes  in  respect  to  labor  may 
appear,  it  is  quite  as  good  as  can  be 
made  for  the  whites.  I  everywhere 
found  a  condition  of  affairs  in  this  re- 
gard that  astounded  me.  Idleness,  not 
occupation,  seemed  the  normal  state. 


It  is  the  boast  of  me:*  and  women 
alike,  that  they  have  never  done  an 
hour's  w'ork.  The  public  mind  is  thor- 
oughly debauched,  and  the  general  con- 
science is  hfeless  as  the  grave.  I  met 
hundreds  of  hale  and  vigorous  young 
men  who  unblu  shingly  owned  to  me 
that  they  had  not  earned  a  penny  since 
the  war  closed.  Nine  tenths  of  the  peo- 
ple must  be  taught  that  labor  is  even 
not  debasing.  It  was  pitiful  enough  to 
find  so  much  idleness,  but  it  was  more 
pitiful  to  observe  that  it  was  likely  to 
continue  indefinitely.  The  war  will  not 
have  borne  proper  fruit,  if  our  peace 
does  not  speedily  bring  respect  for  la- 
bor, as  well  as  respect  for  man.  When 
we  have  secured  one  of  tliese  things, 
we  shall  have  gone  far  toward  securing 
the  other ;  and  when  we  have  secured 
both,  then  indeed  shall  we  have  noble 
cause  for  glorying  in  our  country, — 
true  wan-ant  for  exulting  that  our  flag 
floats  over  no  slave. 

Meantime,   while   we    patiently   and 
helpfully  wait  for  the  day  in  which 

"  AH  men's  good  shall 
Be  eaeh  man's  rule,  and  Universal  Peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land," 

there  are  at  least  five  things  for  the  na- 
tion to  do  :  make  haste  slowly  in  the 
work  of  reconstruction  ;  temper  justice 
with  mercy,  but  see  to  it  that  justice  is 
not  overborne  ;  keep  military  control  of 
these  lately  rebellious  States,  till  they 
guaranty  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  scrutinize  carefully  the  personal 
fitness  of  the  men  chosen  therefrom  as 
representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  sustain  therein 
some  agency  that  shall  stand  between 
the  whites  and  the  blacks,  and  aid  each 
class  in  coming  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  its  privileges  and  responsibili- 
ties. 
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Herman  ;   or,   Young  Knighthood.      By  E. 
FoxTON.     Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

We  are  entirely  uncertain  whether  this 
■work  will  -be  recognized  for  what  it  is  by 
oar  young  country-folk  ;  but  we  are  very 
certain,  if  it  is  not,  it  will  be  our  young 
country  -  folk's  loss.  It  is,  we  suppose,  a 
novel.  Its  author  admits  that  it  is  a  story  ; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  banquet  to 
which  novel  -  readers  are  usually  invited. 
We  can  fancy  the  consternation  which 
awaits  the  devourers  of  story  -  books,  — 
those  persons,  we  mean,  whose  reading  is 
confined  to  novels,  who  lie  in  wait  for 
Mrs.  Wood  and  Miss  Braddon,  and  stretch 
their  sales  into  the  double  -  figured  thou- 
sands, through  whose  passive  brains  plot 
after  plot  travels  in  quick  succession  and 
leaves  no  sign,  and  whose  name,  we  fear,  is 
Legion.  They  will  eagerly  seize  this  new 
story  with  the  romantic  title,  be  launched 
auspiciously  into  gay  ball-rooms,  glide  gra- 
ciously among  the  familiar  flounces,  dances, 
and  small  talk,  only  to  find  themselves  sud- 
denly and  without  warning  in  some  gulf  of 
grave  discussion  opening  out  deceptively 
from  the  sparkling  stream  of  the  story,  or 
stranded  on  some  lofty  sentiment  never 
dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy.  For  the  au- 
thor's mind  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
a  discursive  one.  It  is  full  of  positive 
thought,  and  strikes  out  right  and  left  like  a 
school  -  boy  who  must  needs  relieve  his 
superabundant  spirits  by  pinching  his  sis- 
ter's ear,  thrusting  his  fists  in  his  brother's 
face,  kicking  aside  the  foot-cushion,  and 
making  a  plunge  at  the  cat,  while  he  is  per- 
forming the  simple  operation  of  walking 
across  the  room.  This  book  is  written  out 
of  a  mind  so  full  of  wit  and  wisdom  that  it 
overflows  at  the  gentlest  touch.  It  has 
more  sense  and  learning  and  power  than 
go  to  the  making  up  of  a  dozen  ordinary 
novels.  The  very  prodigality  of  its  re- 
sources is  a  stumbling-block.  Its  great 
fault  is  its  muchness,  if  we  may  borrow  a 
term  from  Hawthorne's  mint.  It  is  like  a 
young  minister's  first  sermon,  into  which  he 
frantically  attempts  to  cram  the  whole  body 
of  divinity.  Especially  in  the  early  part  of 
the  book,  we  are  constantly  drawn  away 
from  the  story  by  delightful  little  essays, 
sometimes  read  to  us  by  the  author  himself, 


—  sometimes  wrought  into  the  conversations 
by  playful  anecdotes,  by  effective  character- 
sketches,  and  vivid  scene  and  scenery-paint- 
ings. They  do  not  always  materially  help 
forward  the  story,  nor  do  they  always  hin- 
der it.  They  often  give  it  an  air  of  reality, 
and  they  always  help  to  utilize  the  author's 
idea.  If  they  do  not  avail  his  art,  they  avail 
his  didactics.  Where  they  are  not  good  for 
the  story,  they  are  good  for  something.  By 
many  thoughtless,  and  by  all  mere  novel- 
readers,  they  will  probably  be  skipped ;  but 
for  ourselves,  we  confess,  that,  though  high 
art  may  regard  them  as  blemishes,  we  should 
not  know  how  to  give  the  order  for  their  re- 
moval. Considered  in  themselves,  in  their 
style  and  sentiment,  the  little  digressions, 
the  long  conversations,  the  carefully  wrought 
side-scenes  are  so  rich  in  a  certain  tender 
religious  wisdom,  yet  crisp  and  piquant 
withal,  and  so  full  of  living  thought  on  the 
great  questions  of  the  day,  that  we  dwell  in 
them  with  enjoyment,  though  with  a  com- 
punctious half-consciousness  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  there. 

But  though  we  are  tolerant  of  discur- 
siveness where  it  affects  only  the  flow  of 
the  story,  we  like  it  less  where  it  disturbs 
the  flow  of  the  style.  A  paragraph  ought 
never,  by  the  mere  form  into  which  it  is  cast, 
to  require  to  be  read  over  and  over  in  order 
to  get  at  the  meaning.  Yet  we  are  confi- 
dent that  nine  readers  out  of  ten  would 
need  to  read  the  following  sentence  more 
than  once  in  order  to  get  at  its  true  con- 
struction : — 

"  Oh,  that  I  were  able  to  conform  myself 
to  that  further  fictitious,  not  to  say  factitious, 
standard  of  taste,  according  to  which,  just  as, 
—  though  a  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  how- 
soever ill-timed,  distressing,  or  even  danger- 
ous to  the  patient,  is  comic,  —  one  from  the 
lungs  is  poetical  and  tragic ;  and  an  extrav- 
asation of  blood  about  the  heart  is  not  in- 
appropriate to  the  demise  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic civil  hero,  ( who  would  seem,  indeed, 
capable  of  escaping  an  earthly  immortality 
only  by  means  of  pulmonary  disease  or  some 
accident,  unless  pounced  upon  by  some  con- 
venient and  imposing  epidemic,)  while  a 
similar  aff"ection  of  the  brain  of  an  imagi- 
nary personage  can  be  rendered  affecting  or 
excusable  only  by  a  weight  of  years  and  vir- 
tues in  the  patient ;  so  certain  moral  dis- 
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LATE  in  October,  1863,  the  Ninth 
Army  Corps  went  into  camp  at 
Lenoir's  Station,  twenty  -  five  miles 
southwest  of  Knoxville,  East  Tennes- 
see. Since  April,  the  corps  had  cam- 
paigned in  Kentucky,  had  participated 
in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  had  accom- 
panied Sherman  into  the  interior  of 
Mississippi  in  his  pursuit  of  Johnston, 
had  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  then,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Twenty-third  Ar- 
my Corps,  marching  over  the  moun- 
tains into  East  Tennessee,  in  a  brief  but 
brilliant  campaign  under  its  old  leader 
and  favorite,  Burnside,  had  delivered 
the  loyal  people  of  that  region  from  the 
miseries  of  Rebel  rule,  and  had  placed 
them  once  more  under  the  protection 
of  the  old  flag.  But  all  this  had  not 
been  done  without  loss.  Many  of  our 
brave  comrades,  who,  through  a  storm 
of  leaden  hail,  had  crossed  the  bridge  at 
Antietam,  and  had  faced  death  in  a 
hundred  forms  on  the  heights  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, haci  fallen  on  these  widely 
separated  battle-fields  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  Many,  overborne  by 
fatigue  and  exposure,  had  laid  down 
their  wasted  bodies  by  the  roadside  and 
in  hospitals,  and  had  gently  breathed 
their  young  Hves  away.  Many  more, 
from  time  to  time,  had  been  rendered 
unfit  for  active  service  ;  and  the  corps, 
now  a  mere  skeleton,  numbered  less 
than  three  thousand  men  present  for 
duty.  Never  did  men  need  rest  more 
than  they ;  and  never  was  an  order 
more  welcome  than  that  which  now  de- 
clared the  campaign  ended,  and  author- 
ized the  construction  of  winter  quarters. 
The  Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteers—then  in  the  First  Brigade,  First 
Division,  Ninth  Corps  —  was  under  the 
command  of  Major  Draper,  —  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Goodell  having  been  se- 
verely wounded  at  the  battle  of  Blue 
Springs,  October  10.  The  place  selected 
for  the  winter  quarters  of  the  regiment 
was  a  young  oak  grove,  nearly  a  quarter 


of  a  mile  east  of  the  village.  The  camp 
was  laid  out  with  unusual  care.  In  or- 
der to  secure  uniformity  throughout  the 
regiment,  the  size  of  the  log-houses  — 
they  were  to  be  ten  feet  by  six  —  was 
announced  in  orders  from  regimental 
head-quarters.  The  work  of  construc- 
tion was  at  once  commenced.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  were  so  far  from  our  base 
of  supplies  —  Camp  Nelson,  Kentucky 
—  that  nearly  all  our  transportation  was 
required  by  the  Commissary  Depart- 
ment for  the  conveyance  of  its  stores. 
Consequently,  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment was  poorly  supplied  ;  and  the 
only  axes  which  could  be  obtained  were 
those  which  our  pioneers  and  company 
cooks  had  brought  with  them  for  their 
own  use.  These,  however,  were  pwressed 
into  the  service ;  and  their  merry  ringing, 
as  the  men  cheerfully  engaged  in  the 
work,  could  be  heard  from  early  morn- 
ing till  evening.  Small  oaks,  four  and 
five  inches  in  diameter,  were  chiefly 
used  in  building  these  houses.  The 
logs  were  laid  one  above  another,  to  the 
height  of  four  feet,  intersecting  at  the 
corners  of  the  houses  like  the  rails  of  a 
Virginia  fence.  The  interstices  were 
filled  with  mud.  Shelter-tents,  buttoned 
together  to  the  size  required,  formed 
'the  roof,  and  afforded  ample  protection 
from  the  weather,  except  in  very  heavy 
rains.  Each  house  had  its  fireplace, 
table,  and  bunk.  On  the  13th  of  No- 
vember the  houses  were  nearly  com- 
pleted ;  and  as  we  sat  by  our  cheerful 
fires  that  evening,  and  looked  forward 
to  the  leisure  and  quiet  of  the  winter 
before  us,  we  thought  ourselves  the 
happiest  of  soldiers.  Writing  home  at 
that  time,  I  said  that,  unless  something 
unforeseen  should  happen,  we  expected 
to  remain  at  Lenoir's  during  the  win- 
ter. 

That  something  unforeseen  was  at 
hand ;  and'  our  pleasant  dreams  were 
destined  to  fade  away  Hke  an  unsub- 
stantial pageant,  leaving  not  a  rack  be- 
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hind.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th  I  was  roused  from  sleep  by 
loud  knocks  on  the  new-made  door.  In 
the  order  which  followed,  "  Be  ready  to 
march  at  daybreak,"  I  recognized  the 
familiar,  but  unwelcome  voice  of  the 
Sergeant-Major.  Throwing  aside  my 
blankets,  and  leaving  the  Captain  dream- 
ily wondering  what  could  be  the  occa- 
sion of  so  unexpected  an  order,  I  hur- 
ried to  the  quarters  of  the  men  of  Com- 
pany D,  and  repeated  to  the  Orderly 
Sergeant  the  instructions  just  received. 
The  camp  was  soon  astir.  Lights 
flashed  here  and  there  through  the 
trees.  "Pack  up!  pack  up!"  passed 
from  hp  to  lip.  "  Shall  we  take  every- 
thing ? "  Yes,  everything.  The  shel- 
ter-tents were  stripped  from  the  houses, 
knapsacks  and  trunks  were  packed. 
The  wagon  for  the  officers'  baggage 
came,  was  hurriedly  loaded,  and  driven 
away.  Ahasty  breakfast  followed.  Then, 
forming  our  line,  we  stacked  arms,  and 
awaited  further  orders. 

The  mystery  was  soon  solved.  Long- 
street,  having  cut  loose  from  Bragg's 
army,  which  still  remained  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Chattanooga,  had,  by  a  forced 
march,  struck  the  Tennessee  River  at 
Hough's  Ferry,  a  few  miles  below  Lou- 
don. Already  he  had  thrown  a  pon- 
toon across  the  river,  and  was  crossing 
with  his  entire  command,  except  the 
cavalry  under  Wheeler,  which  he  had 
sent  by  way  of  Marysville,  with  orders 
to  seize  the  heights  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Holston,  opposite  Knoxville.  The 
whole  movement  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  blunders  on  the  part 
of  the  Rebel  commanders  in  this  de- 
partment, which  resulted  at  length  in 
the  utter  overthrow  of  the  Rebel  army 
of  the  Tennessee.  General  Grant  saw 
at  once  the  mistake  which  the  enemy 
had  made,  and  ordered  General  Burn- 
side  to  fall  back-  to  Knoxville  and  in- 
trench, promising  reinforcements  speed- 
ily. Knoxville  was  Longstreet's  objec- 
tive. It  was  the  key  of  East  Tennes- 
see. Should  it  again  fall  into  the  en- 
emy's hands,  we  would  be  obliged  to 
retire  to  Cumberland  Gap.  Lenoir's  did 
not  lie  in  Longstreet's  path.     If  we  re- 


mained there,  he  would  push  his  col- 
umns past  our  right,  and  get  between 
us  and  Knoxville.  It  was  evident  that 
the  place  must  be  abandoned ;  and  there 
was  need  of  haste.  The  mills  and  fac- 
tories in  the  village  were  accordingly 
destroyed,  and  the  wagon-train  started 
north. 

The  morning  had  opened  heavily  with 
clouds,  and,  as  the  day  advanced,  the 
rai©  came  down  in  torrents.  A  little 
before  noon,  our  division,  then  under 
the  command  of  General  Ferrero,  moved 
out  of  the  woods  ;  but,  instead  of  taking 
the  road  to  Knoxville,  as  we  had  anti- 
cipated, the  column  marched  down  the 
Loudon  road.  We  were  to  watch  the 
enemy,  and,  by  holding  him  in  check,  se- 
cure the  safety  of  our  trains  and  mate- 
rial, then  on  the  way  to  Knoxville. 

A  few  miles  from  Lenoir's,  while  we 
were  halting  for  rest.  General  Burnside 
passed  us  on  his  way  to  the  front.  Un- 
der his  slouched  hat  there  was  a  sterner 
face  than  there  was  wont  to  be.  There 
is  trouble  ahead,  said  the  men  ;  but  the 
cheers  which  rose  from  regiment  after 
regiment,  as  with  his  staff  and  battle- 
flag  he  swept  past  us,  told  the  confi- 
dence which  all  felt  in  "  Old  Burnie." 

Chapin's  brigade  of  White's  com- 
mand (Twenty-third  Army  Corps)  was 
in  the  advance  ;  and  about  four  o'clock 
his  skirmishers  met  those  of  the  enemy, 
and  drove  them  back  a  mile  and  a  half. 
We  followed  through  mud  and  rain. 
The  country  became  hilly  as  we  ad- 
vanced, ancl  our  artillery  was  moved 
with  difficulty.  At  dark  we  were  in  front 
of  the  enemy's  position,  having  marched 
nearly  fourteen  miles.  The  rain  had 
now  ceased.  Halting,  we  formed  our 
hnes  in  thick  woods,  and  stacked  our 
arms,  —  weary  and  wet,  and  not  in  the 
happiest  of  moods. 

During  the  evening  a  circular  was 
received,  notifying  us  of  an  intended 
attack  on  the  enemy's  lines  at  nine 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  by  the  troops  of  White's 
command ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
an  occasional  shot,  the  night  was  a 
quiet  one. 

The  next  morning,  the  usual  reveille 
was  omitted ;  and,  at  daybreak,  noise- 
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lessly  our  lines  were  formed,  and  we 
marched  out  of  the  woods  into  the 
road.  But  it  was  not  an  advance. 
During  the  night  General  Ferrero  had 
received  orders  to  fall  back  to  Le- 
noir's. Such,  however,  was  the  state 
of  the  roads,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  move  our  artillery.  At  one 
time  our  whole  regiment  was  detailed 
to  assist  Roemer's  battery.  Near  Lou- 
don we  passed  the  Second  Division  of 
our  corps,  which  during  the  night 
had  moved  down  from  Lenoir's,  in 
order  to  be  within  supporting  distance. 
But  the  enemy  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  press  us.  We  reached  Lenoir's . 
about  noon.  Sigfried,  with  the  Second 
Division,  followed  later  in  the  day. 
Our  brigade  (Morrison's)  was  now 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  the  King- 
ston road,  as  it  was  thought  that  the 
enemy,  by  not  pressing  our  rear,  in- 
tended a  movement  from  that  direction. 
And  such  was  the  fact.  The  enemy 
advanced  against  our  position  on  this 
road,  about  four  o'clock,  and  drove  in 
our  pickets.  The  Eighth  Michigan  was 
at  once  deployed  as  skirmishers.  The 
Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts  and  Forty- 
fifth  Pennsylvania  at  the  same  time 
moved  forward  to  support  the  skirmish- 
ers, and  formed  their  line  of  battle  in 
the  woods,  on  the  left  of  the  road. 
Just  at  dusk,  the  enemy  made  a  dash, 
and  pressed  our  skirmishers  back  nearly 
to  our  line,  but  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  advance  any  further. 

A  portion  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  under 
Colonel  Hartranft,  and  a  body  of  mount- 
ed infantry,  were  no w  sent  towards  Knox- 
ville, with  orders  to  seize  and  hold  the 
junction  of  the  road  from  Lenoir's  with 
the  Knoxville  and  Kingston  road,  near 
the  village  of  Campbell's  Station.  The 
distance  was  only  eight  miles,  but  the 
progress  of  the  column  was  much  re- 
tarded. Such  was  still  the  condition 
of  the  roads  that  the  artillery  could  be 
moved  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
Colonel  Biddle  dismounted  some  of  his 
men,  and  hitched  their  horses  to  the 
guns.  In  order  to  hghten  the  caissons, 
some  of  the  ammunition  was  removed 
from  the  boxes  and  destroyed  ;  but  as 


little  as  possible,  for  who  could  say  it 
would  not  be  needed  on  the  morrow  ? 
Throughout  the  long  night,  officers  and 
men  faltered  not  in  their  efforts  to  help 
forward  the  batteries.  In  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  could  not  have  performed  any 
more  important  service.  Colonel  Har- 
tranft that  night  displayed  the  same 
spirit  and  energy  which  he  infused  into 
his  gallant  Pennsylvanians  at  Fort 
Steadman,  in  the  last  agonies  of  the 
Rebellion,  when,  rolling  back  the  fiercest 
assaults  of  the  enemy,  he  gained  the 
first  real  success  in  the  trenches  at 
Petersburg,  and  won  for  himself  the 
double  star  of  a  Major-General. 

Meanwhile,  Morrison's  brigade  re- 
mained on  the  Kingston  road  in  front 
of  Lenoir's.  The  enemy,  anticipating 
an  evacuation  of  the  place,  made  an 
attack  on  our  lines  about  ten  o'clock, 
p.  M. ;  but  a  few  shots  on  our  part 
were  sufficient  to  "satisfy  him  that  we 
still  held  the  ground.  Additional  pick- 
ets, however,  were  sent  out  to  extend 
the  line  held  by  the  Eighth  Michigan. 
The  Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts  and 
Forty-fifth  Pennsylvania  still  remained 
in  line  of  battle  in  the  woods.  Neither 
officers  nor  men  slept  that  night.  It 
was  bitter  cold,  and  the  ullial  fires 
were  denied  us,  lest  they  should  betray 
our  weakness  to  the  enemy.  The  men 
were  ordered  to  put  their  canteens  and 
tin  cups  in  their  haversacks,  and  remain 
quietly  in  their  places,  ready  for  any 
movement  at  a  moment's  notice.  It 
was  a  long,  tedious,  fearful  night ;  what 
would  the  morrow  bring  ?  It  was  Sun- 
day night.  The  day  had  brought  us  no 
rest,  ■ —  only  weariness  and  anxiety.  No 
one  could  speak  to  his  fellow  ;  and  in 
the  thick  darkness,  through  the  long, 
long  night,  we  lay  on  our  arms,  wait- 
ing for  the  morning.  Ah,  how  many 
hearts  there  were  among  us,  which, 
overleaping  the  boundaries  of  States, 
found  their  way  to  Pennsylvanian  and . 
New  England  homes,  —  how  many, , 
which,  on  the  morrow,  among  the; 
hills  of  East  Tennessee,  were  to  pour- 
out  their  young  blood  even  untO'j 
death ! 
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At  length  the  morning  came.  It  was 
cloudy  as  the  day  before.  White's  di- 
vision of  the  Twenty-third  Corps  was 
now  on  the  road  to  Knoxville  ;  and,  be- 
sides our  own  brigade,'  only  Hum- 
phrey's brigade  of  our  division  re- 
mained at  Lenoir's.  About  daybreak, 
as  silently  as  possible,  we  withdrew 
from  our  position  on  the  Kingston  road, 
and,  falling  back  through  the  village 
of  Lenoir's,  moved  towards  Knoxville, 
Humphrey's  brigade  covering  the  re- 
treat. Everything  which  we  could  not 
take  with  us  was  destroyed.  Even  our 
baggage  and  books,  which,  for  the  want 
of  transportation,  had  not  been  re- 
moved, were  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  enemy  at  once  discovered  our  re- 
treat, but  did  not  press  us  till  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  the  village  of  Campbell's 
Station.  Humphrey,  however, 'held  him 
in  check,  and  we  moved  on  to  the  point 
where  the  road  from  Lenoir's  unites 
with  the  road  from  Kingston  to  Knox- 
ville. It  was  evidently  Longstreet's  in- 
tention to  cut  off  our  retreat  at  this 
place.  For  this  reason  he  had  not 
pressed  us  at  Lenoir's,  the  afternoon 
previous,  but  had  moved  the  main  body 
of  his  army  to  our  right.  But  the 
mounted  infantry,  which  had  been  sent 
to  this  pcAit  during  the  night,  were  able 
to  hold  him  in  check,  on  the  Kingston 
road,  till  Hartranft  came  up. 

On  reaching  the  junction  of  the 
roads,  we  advanced  into  an  open  field 
on  our  left,  and  at  once  formed  our  line 
of  battle  in  rear  of  a  rail  fence,  our 
right  resting  near  the  Kingston  road. 
'jThe  Eighth  Michigan  was  on  our  left 
'(The  Forty-fifth  Pennsylvania  was  de- 
ployed as  skirmishers.  The  rest  of 
our  troops  were  now  withdrawing  to  a 
jafiw  position  back  of  the  village  of 
Campbell's  Station  ;  and  we  were  left  to 
cover  the  movement.  Unfurling  our 
colors,  we  awaited  the  advance  of  the 
enemy.  There  was  an  occasional  shot 
fired  in  our  front,  and  to  our  right ;  but 
it  y.'as  soon  evident  that  the  Rebels  were 
moving  to  our  left,  in  order  to  gain  the 
■cover  of  the  woods.  Moving  off  by  the 
left  flank,  therefore,  we  took  a  second 
jPOsitioA  in  an  adjoining  field.     Finding 


now  the  enemy  moving  rapidly  through 
the  woods,  and  threatening  our  rear, 
we  executed  a  left  half-wheel ;  and,  ad- 
vancing on  the  double-quick  to  the  rail 
fence  which  ran  along  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  we  opened  a  heavy  fire.  From 
this  position  the  enemy  endeavored  to 
force  us.  His  fire  was  well  directed, 
but  the  fence  afforded  us  a  slight  pro- 
tection. Lieutenant  Fairbank  and  a  few 
of  the  men  were  here  wounded.  For  a 
while,  we  held  the  enemy  in  check,  but 
at  length  the  skirmishers  of  the  Forty- 
fifth  Pennsylvania,  who  were  watching 
our  right,  discovered  a  body  of  Rebel 
infantry  pushing  towards  our  rear  from 
the  Kingston  road.  Colonel  Morrison, 
our  brigade  commander,  at  once  or- 
dered the  Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts 
and  Eighth  Michigan  to  face  about, 
and  establish  a  new  line,  in  rear  of  the 
rail  fence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
field.  We  advanced  on  the  double- 
quick;  and,  reaching  the  fence,  our 
men  with  a  shout  poured  a  volley  into 
the  Rebel  line  of  battle,  which  not 
only  checked  its  advance,  but  drove  it 
back  in  confusion.  Meanwhile,  the 
enemy  in  our  rear  moved  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  which  we  had  just 
left,  and  now  opened  a  brisk  fire.  We 
at  once  crossed  the  fence  in  order  to 
place  it  between  us  and  his  fire,  and 
were  about  to  devote  our  attention 
again  to  him,  when  orders  came  for 
us  to  withdraw,  —  it  being  no  longer 
necessary  to  hold  the  junction  of  the 
roads,  for  all  our  troops  and  wagons  had 
now  passed.  The  enemy,  too,  was  clos- 
ing in  upon  us,  and  his  fire  was  the 
hottest.  We  moved  off  in  good  order ; 
but  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
quite  h,eavy,  considering  the  length  of 
time  we  were  under  fire. 

Among  the  killed  was  Lieutenant  P. 
Marion  Holmes  of  Charlestown,  Mass., 
of  whom  it  might  well  be  said, 

"  He  died  as  fathers  wish  their  sons  to  die." 

Lieutenant  Holmes  had  been  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Blue  Springs  a  little 
more  than  a  month  before,  and  had 
made  the  march  from  Lenoir's  that 
morning  with  great  difficulty.  But  he 
would  not  leave  his  men.    On  his  breast 
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he  wore  the  badge  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Club,  on  which  was  engraved  the  fa- 
miliar line  from  Horace,  which  Warren 
quoted  just  before  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  —  "  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  pa- 
tria  mori."  In  the  death  of  Lieuten- 
ant Holmes,  the  Thirty-sixth  Massa- 
chusetts offered  its  costliest  sacrifice. 
Frank,  courteous,  manly,  brave,  he 
had  won  all  hearts,  and  his  sudden  re- 
moval from  our  companionship  at  that 
moment  will  ever  remind  us  of  the 
great  price  with  which  that  morning's 
success  was  bought. 

The  enemy  now  manoeuvred  to  cut 
us  off  from  the  road,  and  pressed  us  so 
hard  that  we  were  obliged  to  oblique  to 
the  left.  Moving  on  the  double-quick, 
receiving  an  occasional  volley,  and 
barely  escaping  capture,  we  at  length 
emerged  from  the  woods  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  little  village  of  Campbell's 
Station.  We  were  soon  under  cover  of 
our  artillery,  which  General  Potter,  un- 
der the  direction  of  General  Burnside, 
had  placed  in  position  on  high  ground 
just  beyond  the  village.  This  village 
is  situated  between  two  low  ranges  of 
hills,  which  are  nearly  a  mile  apart 
Across  the  intervening  space,  our  in- 
fantry was  drawn  up  in  a  single  line  of 
battle.  Ferrero's  division  of  the  Ninth 
Corps  held  the  right,  White's  division 
of  the  Twenty-third  Corps  held  the 
centre,  and  Hartranft's  division  of  the 
Ninth  Corps  held  the  left.  Benjamin's, 
Buckley's,  Getting's,  and  Van  Schlein's 
batteries  were  on  the  right  of  the  road. 
Roemer's  battery  was  on  the  left.  The 
Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts  supported 
Roemer. 

The  enemy,  meanwhile,  had  disposed 
his  forces  for  an  attack  on  our  position. 
At  noon  he  came  out  of  the  woods,  just 
beyond  the  village,  in  two  lines  of  bat- 
tle, with  a  line  of  skirmishers  in  front 
The  whole  field  was  open  to  our  view. 
Benjamin  and  Roemer  opened  fire  at 
once  ;  and  so  accurate  was  their  range, 
that  the  Rebel  lines  were  immediately 
broken,  and  they  fell  back  into  the 
woods  in  confusion.  The  enemy,  un- 
der cover  of  the  woods  on  the  slope  of 
the  ridge,  now  advanced  against  our 


right  Christ's  brigade,  of  our  division, 
at  once  changed  front.  Buckley  exe- 
cuted the  same  movement  with  his  bat- 
tery, and,  by  a  well-directed  fire,  checked 
the  enemy's  progress  in  that  direction. 
The  enemy  next  manoeuvred  to  turn 
our  left  Falling  back,  however,  to  a 
stronger  position  in  our  rear,  we  estab- 
lished a  new  line  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  This  was  done  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries. 
Ferrero  was  now  on  the  right  of  the 
road.  Morrison's  brigade  was  placed 
in  rear  of  a  rail  fence,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  on  which  Benjamin's  battery  had 
been  planted.  The  enemy  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  attack  us  in  front,  but  pushed 
along  the  ridge,  on  our  left,  aiming  to 
strike  Hartranft  in  flank  and  rear.  He 
was  discovered  in  this  attempt ;  and,  just 
as  he  was  moving  over  ground  recently 
cleared,  Roemer,  changing  front  at  the 
same  time  with  Hartranft,  opened  his 
three-inch  guns  on  the  Rebel  line,  and 
drove  it  back  in  disorder,  followed  by 
the  skirmishers.  Longstreet,  foiled  in 
all  these  attempts  to  force  us  from  our 
position,  now  withdrew  beyond  the 
range  of  our  guns,  and  made  no  further 
demonstrations  that  day.  Our  troops 
were  justly  proud  of  their  success  ;  for, 
with  a  force  not  exceeding  five  thou- 
sand men,  they  had  held  in  check,  for 
an  entire  day,  three  times  their  own 
number,  —  the  flower  of  Lee's  army. 
Our  loss  in  the  Ninth  Corps  was  twen- 
ty-six killed,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
wounded,  and  fifty-seven  missing.  Of 
these,  the  Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts 
lost  one  officer  and  three  enlisted  men 
killed,  three  officers  and  fourteen  enhst- 
ed  men  wounded,  and  three  enlisted 
men  missing. 

At  six  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Ferrero's  divi~ 
sion,  followed  by  Hartranft's,  moved  to 
the  rear,  taking  the  road  to  Knoxville. 
White's  division  of  the  Twenty -third 
Corps  covered  the  retreat.  Campbell's 
Station  is  a  little  more  than  sixteen 
miles  from  Knoxville  ;  but  the  night  was 
so  dark,  and  the  road  so  muddy,  that 
our  progress  was  much  retarded,  and 
we  did  not  reach  Knoxville  till  about 
four  o'clock   the  next  morning.     We 
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had  now  been  without  sleep  forty-eight 
hours.  Moreover,  since  the  previous 
morning  we  had  marched  twenty-four 
miles  and  fought  a  battle.  Halting  just 
outside  of  the  town,  weary  and  worn, 
we  threw  ourselves  on  the  ground,  and 
snatched  a  couple  of  hours  of  sleep. 
Early  in  the  day  —  it  was  the  17th  of 
November — General  Burnside  assigned 
the  batteries  and  regiments  of  his  com- 
mand to  the  positions  they  were  to 
occupy  in, the  defence  of  the  place. 
Knoxville  is  situated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Holston  River.  For  the 
most  part,  the  town  is  built  on  a  table- 
land, which  is  nearly  a  mile  square,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  river.  On  the  northeast,  the  town 
is  bounded  by  a  small  creek.  Beyond 
this  creek  is  an  elevation  known  as 
Temperance  Hill.  Still  farther  to  the 
east  is  Mayberry's  Hill.  On  the  north- 
west, this  table  -  land  descends  to  a 
broad  valley ;  on  the  southwest,  the 
town  is  bounded  by  a  second  creek. 
Beyond  this  is  College  Hill  ;  and  still 
farther  to  the  southwest  is  a  high  ridge, 
running  nearly  parallel  with  the  road 
which  enters  Knoxville  at  this  point- 
Benjamin's  and  Buckley's  batteries  oc- 
cupied the  unfinished  bastion-work  on 
the  ridge  just  mentioned.  This  work 
was  afterwards  known  as  Fort  San- 
ders. Roemer  s  battery  was  placed  in 
position  on  College  Hill.  These  bat- 
teries were  supported  by  Ferrero's  di- 
vision of  the  Ninth  Corps,  his  line  ex- 
tending fi-om  the  Holston  River  on  the 
left  to  the  point  where  the  East  Tennes- 
see and  Georgia  Railroad  crosses  the 
creek  mentioned  above  as  Second 
Creek.  Hartranft  connected  with  Fer- 
rero's right,  supporting  Getting's  and 
the  Fifteenth  Indiana  Batteries.  His 
lines  extended  as  far  as  First  Creek. 
The  divisions  of  White  and  Hascall,  of 
the  Twenty-third  Corps,  occupied  the 
ground  between  this  point  and  the  Hol- 
ston River,  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
town,  with  their  artillery  in  position  on 
Temperance  and  Mayberry's  Hills. 

Knoxville  at  this  time  was  by  no 
means  in  a  defensible  condition.  The 
bastion-work,"  occupied  by  Benjamin's 


and  Buckley's  batteries,  was  not  only 
not  finished,  but  was  little  more  than 
begun.  It  reqviired  two  hundred  ne- 
groes four  hours  to  clear  places  for 
the  guns.  There  was  also  a  fort  in 
process  of  construction  on  Temper- 
ance Hill.  Nothing  more  had  been 
done.  But  the  work  was  now  carried 
forward  in  earnest.  As  fast  as  the 
troops  were  placed  in  position,  they 
commenced  the  construction  of  rifle- 
pits.  Though  wearied  by  three  days 
of  constant  marching  and  fighting,  they 
gave  themselves  to  the  work  with  all 
the  energy  of  fresh  men.  Citizens  and 
contrabands  also  were  pressed  into  the 
service.  Many  of  the  former  were  loyal 
men,  and  devoted  themselves  to  their 
tasks  with  a  zeal  which  evinced  the  in- 
terest they  felt  in  making  good  the  de- 
fence of  the  town  ;  but  some  of  them 
were  bitter  Rebels,  and,  as  Captain  Poe, 
Chief-Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  well  remarked,  "worked  with  a 
very  poor  grace,  which  blistered  hands 
did  not  tend  to  improve."  The  con- 
trabands engaged  in  the  work  with  that 
heartiness  v/hich,  during  the  war,  char- 
acterized their  labors  in  our  service. 

At  noon,  the  enemy's  advance  was 
only  a  mile  or  two  distant ;  and  four 
companies  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Massa- 
chusetts —  A,  B,  D,  G  —  were  thrown 
out  as  skirmishers,  —  the  line  extend- 
ing from  the  Holston  River  to  the  King- 
ston road.  But  the  enemy  was  held  in 
check  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
town  by  Sanders's  division  of  cavalry. 
The  hours  thus  gained  for  our  work  in 
the  trenches  were  precious  hours,  indeed. 
There  was  a  lack  of  intrenching  tools, 
and  much  remained  to  be  done  ;  but 
all  day  and  all  night  the  men  contin- 
ued their  labors  undisturbed  ;  and,  on 
the  morning  ot  the  i8th,  our  hne  of 
works  around  the  town  presented  a  for- 
midable appearance. 

Throughout  the  forenoon  of  that  day 
there  was  heavy  skirmishing  on  the 
Kingston  road  ;  but  our  men  —  dis- 
mounted cavalry — still  maintained  their 
position.  Later  in  the  day,  however, 
the  enemy  brought  up  a  battery,  which, 
opening  a  heavy  fire,  soon  compelled 
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our  men  to  fall  back.  The  Rebels,  now 
pressing  forward,  gained  the  ridge  for 
which  they  had  been  contending,  and 
estabHshed  their  lines  within  rifle  range 
of  our  works. 

It  was  while  endeavoring  to  check 
this  advance  that  General  Sanders  was 
mortall}'  wounded.  He  was  at  once 
borne  from  the  field,  and  carried  into 
Knoxville.  While  a  surgeon  was  ex- 
amining the  wound,  he  asked,  "  TeU 
me,  Doctor,  is  my  wound  mortal  ?  " 

Tenderly  the  surgeon  replied,  "  San- 
ders, it  is  a  fearful  wound,  and  mortal. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  my  dear  fellow,  but 
the  odds  are  against  you." 

Calmly  the  General  continued,  "  Well, 
I  am  not  afraid  to  die.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  upon  that  subject.  I  have 
done  my  duty,  and  have  served  my 
country  as  well  as  I  could." 

The  next  day  he  called  the  attention 
of  the  surgeon  to  certain  symptoms 
which  he  had  observed,  and  asked  him 
what  they  meant. 

The  surgeon  replied,  "  General,  you 
are  dying." 

"  If  that  be  so,"  he  said,  "  I  would 
like  to  see  a  clergyman." 

Rev.  Mr.  Hayden,  chaplain  of  the 
post,  was  summoned.  On  his  arrival, 
the  dying  soldier  expressed  a  desire 
that  the  ordinance  of  baptism  should 
be,  administered.  This  was  done,  and 
then  the  minister  in  prayer  commended 
the  believing  soul  to  God,  —  General 
Burnside  and  his  staff,  who  were  pres- 
ent, kneeling  around  the  bed.  When 
the  prayer  was  ended.  General  Sanders 
took  General  Burnside  by  the  hand. 
Tears  —  the  language  of  that  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  tender  love  belonging  to 
all  noble  souls  —  dropped  down  the 
bronzed  cheeks  of  the  chief  as  he  lis- 
tened to  the  last  words  which  followed. 
The  sacrament  was  now  about  to  be  ad- 
ministered, but  suddenly  the  strength 
of  the  dying  soldier  failed,  and  like  a 
child  he  gently  fell  asleep.  "  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

The  enemy  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
attack  our  position  at  once,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  the  town  on  the  north 


bank  of  the  Holston.  He  then  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a  line  of 
works.  The  four  companies  of  the 
Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts  which  had 
been  detailed  for  picket  duty  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  remained  on  post 
till  the  morning  of  the  19th.  Thence- 
forward, throughout  the  siege,  both 
officers  and  men  were  on  picket  duty 
every  third  day.  During  this  twenty- 
four  hours  of  duty  no  one  slept.  The 
rest  of  the  time  we  were  on  duty  in 
the  trenches,  where,  during  the  siege, 
one  third,  and  sometimes  one  fourth,  of 
the  men  were  kept  awake.  The  ut- 
most vigilance  was  enjoined  upon  all. 

Meanwhile,  day  by  day,  and  night  by 
night,  with  unflagging  zeal,  the  troops 
gave  themselves  to  the  labor  of  streng- 
thening the  works.  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  rifle-pits,  a  chevaux-de-frise 
was  constructed.  This  was  formed 
of  pointed  stakes,  thickly  and  firmly 
set  in  the  ground,  and  inclining  out- 
wards at  an  angle  of  forty -five  de- 
grees. The  stakes  were  bound  togeth- 
er with  wire,  so  that  they  could  not 
easily  be  torn  apart  by  an  assaulting 
party.  They  were  nearly  five  feet  in 
height.  In  front  of  Colonel  Haskins's 
position,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town, 
'Cat  chevaux- de-f rise  was  constructed 
with  the  two  thousand  pikes  which 
were  captured  at  Cumberland  Gap 
early  in  the  fall.  A  few  rods  in  front 
of  the  chevatix-de-frise  was  the  abatis, 
formed  of  thick  branches  of  trees, 
which  likewise  were  firmly  set  in  the 
ground.  Still  farther  to  the  front,  were 
wire  entanglements  stretched  a  few 
inches  above  the  ground,  and  fastened 
here  and  there  to  stakes  and  stumps. 
In  front  of  a  portion  of  our  Hues  anoth- 
er obstacle  was  formed  by  construct- 
ing dams  across  First  and  Second 
Creeks,  so  called,  and  throwing  back 
the  water.  The  whole  constituted  a 
series  of  obstacles  which  could  not  be 
passed,  in  face  of  a  heavy  fire,  without 
great  difficulty  and  fearful  loss. 

Just  in  rear  of  the  rifle-pits  occupied 
by  the  Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts  was 
an  elegant  brick  mansion,  of  recent 
construction,    known    as     the    Powell 
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House.  When  the  siege  commenced, 
fresco-painters  were  at  work  ornament- 
ing its  parlors  and  halls.  Throwing 
open  its  doors,  Mr.  Powell,  a  true 
Union  man,  invited  Colonel  Morrison 
and  Major  Draper  to  make  it  their 
head-quarters.  He  also  designated  a 
chamber  for  the  sick  of  our  regiment 
Early  during  the  siege,  the  southwest- 
ern and  northwestern  fronts  were 
loopholed  by  order  of  General  Burn- 
side,  and  instructions  were  given  to 
post  in  the  house,  in  case  of  an  attack, 
two  companies  of  the  Thirty  -  sixth 
Massachusetts.  When  the  order  was 
announced  to  Mr.  Powell,  he  nobly 
said,  "  Lay  this  house  level  with  the 
ground,  if  it  is  necessary."  A  few  feet 
from  the  southwestern  front  of  the 
house,  a  small  earthwork  was  thrown 
up  by  our  men,  in  which  was  placed  a 
section  of  Buckley's  battery.  This  work 
was  afterwards  known  as  Battery  No- 
ble. 

Morrison's  brigade  now  held  the  line 
of  defences  from  the  Holston  River  — 
the  extreme  left  of  our  line  —  to  Fort 
Sanders.  The  following  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  several  regiments  of  the 
brigade.  The  Forty-fifth  Pennsylva- 
nia was  on  the  left,  its  left  on  the 
river.  On  its  right  lay  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Massachusetts.  Then  came  the 
Eighth  Michigan.  The  Seventy-ninth 
New  York  (Highlanders)  formed  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Sanders.  Between 
the  Eighth  Michigan  and  Fort  Sanders 
was  the  One  Hundredth  Pennsylvania 
(Roundheads). 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th,  the 
Seventeenth  Michigan  made  a  sortie, 
and  drove  the  Rebels  from  the  Arm- 
strong House.  This  stood  on  the  King- 
ston road,  and  only  a  short  distance 
from  Fort  Sanders.  It  was  a  brick 
house,  and  aiforded  a  near  and  safe 
position  for  the  enemy's  sharpshooters, 
which  of  late  had  become  somewhat 
annoying  to  the  working  parties  at  the 
fort.  Our  men  destroyed  the  house, 
and  then  withdrew.  The  loss  on  our 
part  was  slight 

For  a  few  days  during  the  siege, 
four    companies   of   tlie   Thirty  -  sixth 


Massachusetts  were  detached  to  sup- 
port Roemer's  battery  on  College  HilL 
While  on  this  duty  the  officers  and 
men  were  quartered  in  the  buildings  of 
East  Tennessee  College.  Prior  to  our 
occupation  of  East  Tennessee,  these 
buildings  had  been  used  by  the  Rebels 
as  a  hospital ;  but,  after  a  vigorous  use 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  purification, 
they  afforded  us  pleasant  and  comfort- 
able quarters. 

The  siege  had  now  continued  several 
days.  The  Rebels  had  constructed 
works  offensive  and  defensive  in  our 
front ;  but  the  greater  part  of  their 
force  seemed  to  have  moved  to  tl>e 
right  On  the  22d  of  November,  how- 
ever, they  returned,  not  having  found 
evidently  the  weak  place  in  our  lines 
which  they  had  sought.  It  was  now 
thought  they  might  attack  our  front 
that  night ;  and  orders  were  given  to 
the  men  on  duty  in  the  outer  works  to 
exercise  the  utmost  vigilance.  But  the 
night  passed  quietly. 

With  each  day  our  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  our  position  increased  ;  and 
we  soon  felt  able  to  repel  an  assault 
from  any  quarter.  But  the  question  of 
supplies  was  a  serious  one.  When 
the  siege  commenced,  there  was  in  tl>e 
Commissary  Department  at  Knoxville 
little  more  than  'a  day's  ration  for  the 
whole  army.  Should  the  enemy  gain 
possession  of  the  south  bank  of  the 
Holston,  our  only  means  of  subsistence 
would  be  cut  off.  Thus  far  his  at- 
tempts in  this  direction  had  failed ; 
and  the  whole  country,  from  the  French 
Broad  to  the  Holston,  was  open  to 
our  foraging  parties.  In  this  way  a 
considerable  quantity  of  corn  and  wheat 
was  soon  collected  in  Knoxville.  Bread, 
made  from  a  mixture  of  meal  and  flour, 
was  issued  to  the  men,  but  only  in  half 
and  quarter  rations.  Occasionally  a 
small  quantity  of  fresh  pork  was  also 
issued.  Neither  sugar  nor  coffee  was 
issued  after  the  first  days  of  the  siege. 

The  enemy,  foiled  in  his  attempts  to 
seize  the  south  bank  of  the  Holston, 
now  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
raft  at  Boyd's  Ferry.  Floating  thia 
down  the  swift  current  of  the  streana, 
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he  hoped  to  carry  away  our  pontoon, 
and  thus  cut  off  our  communication 
with  the  country  beyond.  To  thwart 
this  plan,  an  iron  cable,  one  thousand 
feet  in  length,  was  stretched  across  the 
river  above  the  bridge.  This  was  done 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Poe. 
Afterwards,  a  boom  of  logs,  fastened 
end  to  end  by  chains,  was  constructed 
still  farther  up  the  river.  The  boom 
was  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  the  Reb- 
els made  an  attack  on  our  pickets  in 
front  of  the  left  of  the  Second  Division, 
Ninth  Corps.  In  falling  back,  our  men 
fired  the  buildings  on  the  ground  aban- 
doned, lest  they  should  become  a 
shelter  for  the  enemy's  sharpshooters. 
Among  the  buildings  thus  destroyed 
were  the  arsenal  and  machine-shops 
near  the  depot.  The  light  of  the  blazing 
buildings  illuminated  the  whole  town. 
The  next  day  the  Twenty-first  Massa- 
chusetts and  another  picked  regiment, 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hawkes  of  the  Twenty- 
first,  drove  back  the  Rebels  at  this 
point,  and  reoccupied  our  old  position. 

The  same  day  an  attack  was  made 
by  the  Second  Michigan  on  the  ad- 
vanced parallel,  which  the  enemy  had 
so  constructed  as  to  envelop  the  north- 
west bastion  of  Fort  Sanders.  The 
works  were  gallantly  carried ;  but  be- 
fore the  supporting  columns  could  come 
up,  our  men  were  repulsed  by  fresh 
troops  which  the  enemy  had  at  hand. 

On  the  25th  of  November  the  enemy, 
having  on  the  day  previous  crossed  the 
Holston  at  a  point  below  us,  made  an- 
other unsuccessful  attempt  to  occupy 
the  heights  opposite  Knoxville.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  planting  a  bat- 
tery on  a  knob  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  river,  and  twenty- 
five  hundred  yards  south  of  Fort  San- 
ders. This  position  commanded  Fort 
Sanders,  so  that  it  now  became  neces- 
sary to  defilade  the  fort. 

November  26th  was  our  national 
Thanksgiving  day,  and  General  Burn- 
side  issued  an  order,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  day  would 
be  observed  by  all,  as  far  as  military 


operations  would  allow.  He  knew  the 
rations  were  short,  and  that  the  day 
would  be  unlike  the  joyous  festival  we 
were  wont  to  celebrate  in  our  distant 
homes  ;  and  so  he  reminded  us  of  the 
circumstances  of  trial  under  which  our 
fathers  first  observed  the  day.  He 
also  reminded  us  of  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  we  owed  to  Him  who  dur- 
ing the  year  had  not  only  prospered 
our  arms,  but  had  kindly  preserved  our 
lives.  Accordingly,  we  ate  our  corn 
bread  with  thanksgiving ;  and,  forget- 
ting our  own  pi'ivations,  thought  only 
of  the  loved  ones  at  home,  who,  uncer- 
tain of  our  fate,  would  that  day  find  ht- 
tle  cheer  at  the  table  and  by  the  fire- 
side. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
the  bastion-work  known  as  Fort  San- 
ders. A  more  particular  description 
is  now  needed.  The  main  line,  held 
by  our  troops,  made  almost  a  right 
angle  at  the  fort,  the  northwest  bas- 
tion being  the  salient  of  the  angle. 
The  ground  in  front  of  the  fort,  from 
which  the  wood  had  been  cleared, 
sloped  gradually  for  a  distance  of  eighty 
yards,  and  then  abruptly  descended  to 
a  wide  ravine.  Under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant  Benjamin,  Second  United 
States  Artillery,  and  Chief  of  Artillery 
of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  the  fort  had 
now  been  made  as  strong  as  the  means 
at  his  disposal  and  the  rules  of  military 
art  admitted.  Eighty  and  thirty  yards 
in  front  of  the  fort,  rifle-pits  were  con- 
structed. These  were  to  be  used  in 
case  our  men  were  driven  in  from  the 
outer  line.  Between  these  pits  and  the 
Fort  were  wire  entanglements,  running 
from  stump  to  stump,  and  also  an  abatis. 
Sand-bags  and  barrels  were  arranged 
so  as  to  cover  the  embrasures.  Trav- 
erses, also,  were  built  for  the  protection 
of  the  men  at  the  guns,  and  in  passing 
from  one  position  to  another.  In  the 
fort  were  four  twenty-pounder  Parrotts 
(Benjamin's  battery),  four  light  twelve- 
pounders  (of  Buckley's  battery),  and 
two  three-inch  guns. 

Early  in  the  evening  of  the  27th  there 
was  much  cheering  along  the  Rebel 
lines.    Their  bands,  too,  were  unusually 
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lavish  of  the  Rebel  airs  they  were  wont 
occasionally  to  waft  across  the  debat- 
able ground  which  separated  our  lines. 
Had  the  enemy  received  reinforce- 
ments, or  had  Grant  met  with  a  re- 
verse ?  While  on  picket  that  night,  in 
making  my  rounds,  I  could  distinctly 
hear  the  Rebels  chopping  on  the  knob 
which  they  had  so  recently  occupied  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  They 
were  clearing  away  the  trees  in  front 
of  the  earthwork  which  they  had  con- 
structed the  day  before.  Would  they 
attack  at  daybreak  ?  So  we  thought, 
connecting  this  fact  with  the  cheers  and 
music  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  night ; 
but  the  morning  opened  as  quietly  as 
its  predecessors.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon the  enemy  seemed  to  be  placing 
his  troops  in  position  in  our  front,  and 
our  men  stood  in  the  trenches,  awaiting 
an  attack  ;  yet  the  day  wore  away  with- 
out further  demonstrations. 

A  little  after  eleven  o'clock,  P.  M., 
November  28th,  I  was  aroused  by  heavy 
musketry.  I  hurried  to  the  trenches. 
It  was  a  cloudy,  dark  night,  and  at 
a  distance  of  only  a  few  feet  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  any  object. 
The  men  were  already  at  their  posts. 
With  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
shot  on  the  picket-line,  the  firing  soon 
ceased.  An  attack  had  evidently  been 
made  on  our  pickets  ;  but  at  what  point, 
or  with  what  success,  was  as  yet  un- 
known. Reports  soon  came  in.  The 
enemy  had  first  driven  in  the  pickets  in 
front  of  Fort  Sanders,  and  had  then 
attacked  (9z/rline,  which  was  also  obliged 
to  fall  back.  The  Rebels  in  our  front, 
however,  did  not  advance  beyond  the 
pits  which  our  men  had  just  vacated, 
and  a  new  line  was  at  once  established 
by  Captain  Buffum,  our  brigade  officer 
of  the  day. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  enemy 
intended  an  attack.  But  where  would 
it  be  made  ?  All  that  long,  cold  night 
—  our  men  were  without  overcoats  —  we 
stood  in  the  trenches  pondering  that 
question.  Might  not  this  demonstra- 
tion in  our  front  be  only  a  feint  to  draw 
our  attention  from  other  parts  of  the 
line,  where  the  chief  blow  was  to  be 


struck  ?  So  some  thought.  Gradually 
the  night  wore  away. 

A  little  after  six  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  enemy  suddenly  opened  a  furi- 
ous cannonade.  This  was  mostly  direct- 
ed against  Fort  Sanders  ;  but  several 
shots  struck  the  Powell  House,  in  rear 
of  Battery  Noble.  Roemer  immediately 
responded  from  College  Hill.  In  about 
twenty  minutes  the  enemy's  fire  slack- 
ened, and  in  its  stead  rose  the  well- 
known  Rebel  yell,  in  the  direction  of 
the  fort.  Then  followed  the  rattle  of 
musketry,  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the 
bursting  of  shells.  The  yells  died  away, 
and  then  rose  again.  Now  the  roar  of 
musketry  and  artillery  was  redoubled. 
It  was  a  moment  of  the  deepest  anx- 
iety. Our  straining  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  fort.  The  Rebels  had  reached  the 
ditch  and  were  now  endeavoring  to 
scale  the  parapet.  Whose  will  be  the 
victory,  —  O,  whose  ?  The  yells  again 
died  away,  and  then  followed  three  loud 
Union  cheers,  —  "  Hurrah,  hurrah,  hur- 
rah !  "  How  those  cheers  thrilled  our 
hearts,  as  we  stood  almost  breathless 
at  our  posts  in  the  trenches  !  They 
told  us  that  the  enemy  had  been  re- 
pulsed, and  that  the  victory  was  ours. 
Peering  through  the  rising  fog  towards 
the  fort,  not  a  hundred  yards  away, — 
O  glorious  sight !  —  we  dimly  saw  that 
our  flag  was  still  there. 

Let  us  now  go  back  a  little.  Under 
cover  of  the  ridge  on  which  Fort  San- 
ders was  built,  Longstreet  had  formed 
his  columns  for  the  assault.  The  men 
were  picked  men,  —  the  flower  of  his 
army.  One  brigade  was  to  make  the 
assault,  two  brigades  were  to  support 
it,*  and  two  other   brigades  were  to 

*  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Pollard's  (Rebel)  "  Third  Year  of  the 
War."  Speaking  of  this  charge  on  Fort  Sanders, 
he  says  :  "  The  force  which  was  to  attempt  an  enter- 
prise which  ranks  with  the  most  famous  charges  in 
military  history  should  be  mentioned  in  detail.  It 
consisted  of  three  brigades  of  McLaw's  division  ;  — 
that  of  General  Wolford,  the  Sixteenth,  Eighteenth, 
and  Twenty-fourth  Georgia  Regiments,  and  Cobb's 
and  Phillip's  Georgia  Legions ;  that  of  General 
Humphrey,  the  Thirteenth,  Seventeenth,  Twenty- 
first,  Twenty-second,  and  Twenty-third  Mississippi 
Regiments ;  and  a  brigade  composed  of  General 
Anderson's  and  Bryant's  brigades,  embracing, 
among  others,  the  Palmetto  State  Guard,  the  Fif- 
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watch  our  lines  and  keep  up  a  constant 
fire.  Five  regiments  formed  the  brigade 
selected  for  the  assaulting  column. 
These  were  placed  in  position  not  more 
than  eighty  yards  from  the  fort.  They 
were  "  in  column  by  division,  closed  in 
mass."  When  the  fire  of  their  artillery 
slackened,  the  order  for  the  charge  was 
given.  The  salient  of  the  northwest 
bastion  was  the  point  of  attack.  The 
Rebel  lines  were  much  broken  in  pass- 
ing the  abatis.  But  the  wire  entangle- 
ments proved  a  greater  obstacle.  Whole 
companies  were  prostrated.  Benjamin 
now  opened  his  triple- shotted  guns. 
Nevertheless,  the  weight  of  their  col- 
umn carried  the  Rebels  forward,  and 
in  two  minutes  from  the  time  the  charge 
was  commenced  they  had  filled  the 
ditch  around  the  fort,  and  were  endeav- 
oring to  scale  the  parapet.  The  guns, 
which  had  been  trained  to  sweep  the 
ditch,  now  opened  a  most  destructive 
fire.  Lieutenant  Benjamin  also  took 
shells  in  his  hand,  and,  lighting  the  fuse, 
tossed  them  over  the  parapet  into  the 
crowded  ditch.  One  of  the  Rebel  bri- 
gades in  reserve  now  came  up  in  sup- 
port, and  planted  several  of  its  flags  on 
tlie  parapet  of  the  fort.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  endeavored  to  scale  the  para- 
pet were  swept  away  by  the  fire  of  our 
musketry.  The  men  in  the  ditch,  sat- 
isfied of  the  hopelessness  of  the  task 
they  had  undertaken,  now  surrendered. 
They  represented  eleven  regiments. 
The  prisoners  numbered  nearly  three 
hundred.  Among  them  were  seventeen 
commissioned  officers.  Over  two  hun- 
dred dead  and  wounded,  including  three 
colonels,  lay  in  the  ditch  alone.  The 
ground  in  front  of  the  fort  was  also 
strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and 
wounded.  Over  one  thousand  stands 
of  arms  fell  into  our  hands,  and  the 
battle-flags  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Sev- 
enteenth Mississippi  and  Sixteenth 
Georgia.  Our  loss  was  eight  men  killed 
and  five  wounded.  Never  was  a  vic- 
tory more  complete  ;  and  never  were 
brighter  laurels  worn   than  were   that 

teenth  South  Carolina  Regiment,  and  the  Fifty-first, 
Fifty-third,  and  Fifty-ninth  Georgia  Regiments,"  — 
pp.  i6i,  162. 


morning  laid  on  the  brow  of  the  hero 
of  Fort  Sanders,  —  Lieutenant  Benja- 
min, Second  United  States  Artillery. 

Longstreet  had  promised  his  men 
that  they  should  dine  that  day  in  Knox- 
ville. But,  in  order  that  he  might  bury 
his  dead,  General  Burnside  now  ten- 
dered him  an  armistice  till  five  o'clock, 
p.  M.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Rebel 
general ;  and  our  ambulances  were  fur- 
nished him  to  assist  in  removing  the 
bodies  to  his  fines.  At  five  o'clock, 
two  additional  hours  were  asked,  as  the 
work  was  not  yet  completed.  At  seven 
o'clock,  a  gun  was  fired  from  Fort  San- 
ders, the  Rebels  responded  from  an 
earthwork  opposite,  and  the  truce  was 
at  aa  end. 

The  next  day,  through  a  courier  who 
had  succeeded  in  reaching  our  lines, 
General  Burnside  received  ofiicial  no- 
tice of  the  defeat  of  Bragg.  At  noon,  a 
single  gun  —  we  were  short  of  ammuni- 
tion —  was  fired  from  Battery  Noble  in 
our  rear,  and  the  men  of  the  brigade, 
standing  in  the  trenches,  gave  three 
cheers  for  Grant's  victory  at  Chattanoo- 
ga. We  now  looked  for  reinforcements 
daily,  for  Sherman  was  already  on  the 
road.  The  enemy  knew  this  as  well  as 
we,  and,  during  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
December,  withdrew  his  forces,  and 
started  north.  The  retreat  was  discov- 
ered by  the  pickets  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
Massachusetts,  under  Captain  Ames, 
who  had  the  honor  of  first  declaring  the 
siege  of  Knoxville  raised. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  recount  the 
facts  connected  with  the  retreat  of  the 
Rebel  army,  and  then  to  follow  our 
men  to  their  winter  quarters,  among 
the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee, 
where,  throughout  the  icy  season,  they 
remained,  without  shoes,  without  over- 
coats, without  new  clothing  of  any  de- 
scription, living  on  quarter  rations  of 
corn  meal,  with  occasionally  a  handful 
of  flour,  and  never  grumbling ;  and 
where,  at  the  expiration  of  their  three 
years  of  service,  standing  forth  under 
the  open  skies,  amid  all  these  discom- 
forts, and  raising  loyal  hands  towards 
heaven,  they  swore  to  serve  their  coun- 
try yet  three  years  longer.     But  I  must 
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pause.     I  have  already  illustrated  their  ranks.     These  kindly  words  his  ofB-' 

fortitude  and  heroic  endurance.  cars  and  men  will  ever  cherish  ;  and  in 

The  noble  bearing  of  General  Burn-  all  their  added  years,  as  they  recall  the 

side  throughout  the  siege  won  the  ad-  widely  separated  battle-fields,  made  for- 

miration  of  ail.     In  a  speech  at  Cincin-  ever  sacred  by  the  blood  of  their  fallen 

nati,   a   few  days  after  the   siege   was  comrades,  and  forever  glorious  by  the 

raised,  with  that  modesty  which  charac-  victories  there  won,  it  will  be  their  pride 

terizes  the  true  soldier,  he  said  that  the  to  say,   "  We  fought  with  Burnside  at 

honors  bestowed  on  him  belonged  to  Campbell's  Station  and  in  the  trenches 

his  under  officers  and  the  men  in  the  at  Knoxville." 


RELEASED 


A  LITTLE  low-ceiled  room.     Four  walls 
Whose  blank  shut  out  all  else  of  life, 
And  crowded  close  within  their  bound 
A  world  of  pain,  and  toil,  and  strife. 

Her  world.     Scarce  furthermore  she  knew 
Of  God's  great  globe,  that  wondrously 

Outrolls  a  glory  of  green  earth, 

And  frames  it  with  the  restless  sea. 

Four  closer  walls  of  common  pine : 
And  therein  lieth,  cold  and  still, 

The  weary  flesh  that  long  hath  borne 
Its  patient  mystery  of  ill. 

Regardless  now  of  work  to  do  ; 

No  queen  more  careless  in  her  state ; 
Hands  crossed  in  their  unbroken  calm; 

For  other  hands  the  work  may  wait 

Put  by  her  implements  of  toil ; 

Put  by  each  coarse,  intrusive  sign; 
She  made  a  Sabbath  when  she  died. 

And  round  her  breathes  a  Rest  Divine. 

Put  by,  at  last,  beneath  the  hd, 

The  exempted  hands,  the  tranquil  face; 

UpHft  her  in  her  dreamless  sleep, 
And  bear  her  gently  from  the  place. 

Oft  she  hath  gazed,  with  wistful  eyes, 
Out  from  that  threshold  on  the  night; 

The  narrow  bourn  she  crosseth  now ; 
She  standeth  in  the  Eternal  Light 

Oft  she  hath  pressed,  with  aching  feet, 
Those  broken  steps  that  reach  the  door; 

Henceforth  with  angels  she  shall  tread 
Heaven's  golden  stair  forevermore ! 
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tity  is  a  national  medicine.  With  tlie 
Mandans,  friendship  for  the  whites  is 
supposed  to  be  the  source  of  national 
and  individual  advantage. 

Besides  the  varieties  of  medicine 
already  alluded  to,  there  are  in  use 
charms  of  almost  every  kind.  When 
game  is  scarce,  medicine  is  made  to 
call  back  the  buffalo.  The  Man  in  the 
Sun  is  invoked  for  fair  weather,  for  suc- 
cess in  war  or  chase,  and  for  a  cure  of 
wounds.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  are 
appeased  by  medicine  songs  and  offer- 
ings. The  curiosity  of  some  may  be 
attracted  by  the  following  rude  and 
literal  translation  of  the  song  of  a  Black- 
foot  woman  to  the  spirit  of  her  son, 
who  was  killed  on  his  first  war-party. 
The  words  were  written  down  at  the 
time,  and  are  not  in  any  respect  changed 
or  smoothed. 

'■  O  my  son,  farewell  ! 
You  have  gone  beyond  the  great  river, 
Your  spirit  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sand  Buttes ; 
I  will  not  see  you  for  a  hundred  winters  ; 
You  will  scalp  the  dnemy  in  the  green  prairie, 
Beyond  the  great  river. 
When  the  warriors  of  the  Biackfeet  meet, 
When  they  smoke  the  medicine-pipe  and  dance  the 

war-dance, 
They  will  ask,  '  Where  is  Isthumaka  ?  — 
Where  is  the  bravest  of  the  Mannikappi  ?  ' 
He  fell  on  the  war-path. 

Mai-ram-bo,  mai-ram-bo. 

"  Many  scalps  will  be  taken  for  your  death  ; 
The  Crows  will  lose  many  horses ; 
Their  women  will  weep  for  their  braves. 
They  will  curse  the  spirit  of  Isthumaka. 
O  my  son  !  I  will  come  to  you 
And  make  moccasins  for  the  war-path, 
As  I  did  when  you  struck  the  lodge 
Of  the  '  Horse-Guard  '  with  the  tomahawk. 
Farewell,  my  son  I  I  will  see  you 
Beyond  the  broad  river. 

Mai-ram-bo,  mai-ram-bo,"  etc.,  etc. 

Sung  in  a  plaintive  minor  key,  and  in  a 


wild,  irregular  rhythm,  the  dirge  was  far 
more  impressive  than  the  words  would 
indicate. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  whites, 
who  consort  much  with  the  ruder  tribes 
of  Indians  imbibe,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  their  veneration  for  medicine. 
The  old  trappers  and  voyageurs  are, 
almost  without  exception,  observers  of 
omens  and  dreamers  of  dreams.  They 
claim  that  medicine  is  a  faculty  which 
can  in  some  degree  be  cultivated,  and 
aspire  to  its  possession  as  eagerly  as 
does  the  Indian.  Sometimes  they  ac- 
quire a  reputation  that  is  in  many  ways 
beneficial  to  them. 

As  before  said,  it  is  no  object  of  this 
paper  to  defend  or  combat  the  Indian 
notion  of  medicine.  Such  a  system  ex- 
ists as  a  fact ;  and  whoever  writes  upon 
American  Demonology  will  find  many 
fruitful  topics  of  investigation  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  uncontaminated  Indian. 
There  may  be  nothing  of  truth  in  the 
supposed  prediction  by  Tecumseh,  that 
Tuckabatchee  would  be  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  on  a  day  which  he 
named ;  the  gifts  of  the  "  Prophet " 
may  be  overstated  in  the  traditions  that 
yet  linger  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana; 
the  descent  of  the  Mandans  from  Prince 
Madoc  and  his  adventurous  Welch- 
men,  and  the  consideration  accorded 
them  on  that  account,  may  very  possibly 
be  altogether  fanciful ;  but  whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  to  investigate  will  find 
in  the  real  Indiana  faith,  and  occasion- 
ally a  power,  that  quite  equal  the  facul- 
ties claimed  by  our  civilized  clairvoy- 
ants, and  will  approach  an  untrodden 
path  of  curious,  if  not  altogether  useful 
research. 
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THE    DEATH    OF    SLAVERY. 

OTHOU  great  Wrong,  that,  through  the  slow-paced  years, 
Didst  hold  thy  miUions  fettered,  and  didst  wield 
The  scourge  that  drove  the  laborer  to  the  field, 
And  look  with  stony  eye  on  human  tears, 
Thy  cruel  reign  is  o'er  ; 
Thy  bondmen  crouch  no  more 
In  terror  at  the  menace  of  thine  eye  ; 

For  He  who  marks  the  bounds  of  guilty  power, 
Long-suffering,  hath  heard  the  captive's  cry, 

And  touched  his  shackles  at  the  appointed  hour, 
And  lo  !  they  fall,  and  he  whose  limbs  they  galled 
Stands  in  his  native  manhood,  disenthralled. 


A  shout  of  joy  from  the  redeemed  is  sent ; 

Ten  thousand  hamlets  swell  the  hymn  of  thanks  ; 

Our  rivers  roll  exulting,  and  their  banks 
Send  up  hosannas  to  the  firmament. 

Fields,  where  the  bondman's  toil 
No  more  shall  trench  the  soil. 
Seem  now  to  bask  in  a  serener  day  ; 

The  meadow-birds  sing  sweeter,  and  the  airs 
Of  heaven  with  more  caressing  softness  play, 

Welcoming  man  to  liberty  like  theirs. 
A  glory  clothes  the  land  from  sea  to  sea. 
For  the  great  land  and  all  its  coasts  are  free. 

Within  that  land  wert  thou  enthroned  of  late, 
And  they  by  whom  the  nation's  laws  were  made. 
And  they  who  filled  its  judgment-seats,  obeyed 

Thy  mandate,  rigid  as  the  will  of  fate. 
Fierce  men  at  thy  right  hand, 
With  gesture  of  command, 

Gave  forth  the  word  that  none  might  dare  gainsay  ; 
And  grave  and  reverend  ones,  who  loved  thee  not, 

Shrank  from  thy  presence,  and,  in  blank  dismay. 
Choked  down,  un uttered,  the  rebellious  thought ; 

While  meaner  cowards,  mingling  with  thy  train, 

Proved,  from  the  book  of  God,  thy  right  to  reign. 

Great  as  thou  wert,  and  feared  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  wrath  of  God  o'ertook  thee  in  thy  pride  ; 
Thou  sitt'st  a  ghastly  shadow ;  by  thy  side 
Thy  once  strong  arms  hang  nerveless  evermore. 
And  they  who  quailed  but  now 
Before  thy  lowering  brow 
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Devote  thy  memory  to  scorn  and  shame, 
And  scoff  at  the  pale,  powerless  thing  thou  art 

And  they  who  ruled  in  thine  imperial  name, 
Subdued,  and  standing  sullenly  apart, 

Scowl  at  the  hands  that  overthrew  thy  reign, 

And  shattered  at  a  blow, the  prisoner's  chain. 

Well  was  thy  doom  deserved  ;  thou  didst  not  spare 

Life's  tenderest  ties,  but  cruelly  didst  part 

Husband  and  wife,  and  from  the  mother's  heart 
Didst  wrest  her  children,  deaf  to  shriek  and  prayer ; 
Thy  inner  lair  became 
The  haunt  of  guilty  shame  ; 
Thy  lash  dropped  blood  ;  the  murderer,  at  thy  side. 

Showed  his  red  hands,  nor  feared  the  vengeance  due. 
Thou  didst  sow  earth  with  crimes,  and,  far  and  wide, 

A  harvest  of  uncounted  miseries  grew. 
Until  the  measure  of  thy  sins  at  last 
Was  full,  and  then  the  avenging  bolt  was  cast. 

Go  then,  accursed  of  God,  and  take  thy  place 

With  baleful  memories  of  the  elder  time, 
•    With  many  a  wasting  pest,  and  nameless  crime, 
And  bloody  war  that  thinned  the  human  race ; 
With  the  Black  Death,  whose  way 
Through  wailing  cities  lay. 
Worship  of  Moloch,  tyrannies  that  built 

The  Pyramids,  and  cruel  creeds  that  taught 
To  avenge  a  fancied  guilt  by  deeper  guilt,  — 

Death  at  the  stake  to  those  that  held  them  not 
Lo,  the  foul  phantoms,  silent  in  the  gloom 
Of  the  flown  ages,  part  to  yield  thee  room. 

I  see  the  better  years  that  hasten  by 

Carry  thee  back  into  that  shadowy  past, 

Where,  in  the  dusty  spaces,  void  and  vast. 
The  graves  of  those  whom  thou  hast  murdered  lie. 
The  slave-pen,  through  whose  door 
Thy  victims  pass  no  more, 
Is  there,  and  there  shall  the  grim  block  remain 

At  which  the  slave  was  sold  ;  while  at  thy  feet 
Scourges  and  engines  of  restraint  and  pain 

Moulder  and  rust  by  thine  eternal  seat. 
There,  'mid  the  symbols  that  proclaim  thy  crimes, 
Dwell  thou,  a  warning  to  the  coming  times. 
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REVIEWS    AND    LITERARY    NOTICES. 


Ecce  Ilonio :  a  Stirvey  of  the  Life  and  Work 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Boston  :  Roberts  Broth- 
ers. 

The  merits  of  this  book  are  popular 
and  obvious,  consisting  in  a  strain  of  liberal, 
enlightened  sentiment,  an  ingenious  and 
original  cast  of  thought,  and  a  painstaking 
lucidity  of  style  which  leaves  the  writer's 
meaning  even  prosaically  plain.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  absurd  and  even  puerile 
exegesis  in  its  pages,  which  makes  you 
wonder  how  so  much  sentimentality  can  co- 
exist with  so  much  ability  ;  but  the  book  is 
vitiated  for  all  purposes  beyond  mere  liter- 
ary entertainment  by  one  grand  defect,  which 
is  the  guarded  theologic  obscurity  the  writer 
keeps  up,  or  the  attempt  he  makes  to  es- 
timate Christianity  apart  from  all  question 
of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Christ's  personal 
pretensions  towards  God.  The  author  may 
have  reached  in  his  own  mind  the  most 
definite  theologic  convictions,  but  he  sedu- 
lously withholds  them  from  his  reader;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  book  awakens 
and  satisiies  no  intellectual  interest  in  the 
latter,  but  remains  at  best  a  curious  literary 
speculation.  For  what  men  have  always 
been  moved  by  in  Christianity  is  not  so 
much  the  superiority  of  its  moral  inculca- 
tions to  those  of  other  faiths,  as  its  uncom- 
promising pretensioii  to  be  a  final  or  abso- 
lute religion.  If  Christ  be  only  the  emi- 
nently good  and  wise  and  philanthropic 
man  the  author  describes  him  to  be,  delib- 
erating, legislating,  for  the  improvement  of 
man's  morals,  he  may  be  very  admirable,  but 
nothing  can  be  inferred  from  that  circum- 
stance to  the  deeper  inquiry.  If  he  claim 
no  essentially  different  significance  to  our 
regard,  on  God's  part,  than  that  claimed 
by  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  Mahomet,  Hilde- 
brand,  Luther,  Wesley,  he  is  to  be  sure  still 
entitled  to  all  the  respect  inherent  in  such 
an  office  ;  but  then  there  is  no  «;  friori 
reason  why  his  teaching  and  influence  should 
not  be  superseded  in  process  of  time  by  that 
of  any  at  present  unmentionable  Anne  Lee, 
Joanna  Southcote,  or  Joe  Smith.  And  what 
the  human  mind  craves,  above  all  things  else, 
is  repose  towards  God,  —  is  not  to  remain  a 
helpless  sport  to  every  fanatic  sot  that  comes 
up  from  the  abyss  of  human  vanity,  and 
claims  to  hold  it  captive  by  the  assumption 
of  a  new  Divine  mission. 


The  objection  to  the  mythic  view  of 
Christ's  significance,  which  is  that  main- 
tained by  Strauss,  is,  that  it  violates  men's 
'  faith  in  the  integrity  of  history  as  a  vera- 
cious outcome  of  the  providential  love  and 
wisdom  which  are  extant  and  operative  in 
human  affairs.  And  the  objection  to  what 
has  been  called  the  Troubadour  view  of  the 
same  subject,  which  is  that  represented  by 
M.  Renan,  is,  that  it  outrages  men's  faith  in 
human  character,  regarded,  if  not  as  habit- 
ually, still  as  occasionally  capable  of  heroic 
or  consistent  veracity.  We  may  safely 
argue,  then,  that  neither  Strauss  nor  Renan 
will  possess  any  long  vitality  to  human 
thought.  They  are  both  fascinating  read- 
ing ;  —  the  one  for  his  profound  sincerity,  or 
his  conviction  of  a  worth  in  Christianity  so 
broadly  human  and  impersonal  as  to  ex- 
empt it  from  the  obligations  of  a  literal  his- 
toric doctrine ;  the  other  for  his  profound 
insincerity,  so  to  speak,  or  an  egotism  so 
subtile,  so  capacious  and  frank,  as  permits 
him  to  take  up  the  grandest  character  in 
history  into  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and 
turn  him  about  there  for  critical  inspection 
and  definite  adjustment  to  the  race,  with 
absolutely  no  more  reverence  nor  reticence 
than  a  buyer  of  grain  shows  to  a  handful 
of  wheat,  as  he  pours  it  dexterously  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  blows  the  chaff  in  the 
seller's  face.*  But  both  writers  alike  are 
left  behind  us  in  the  library,  and  are  not 
subsequently  brought  to  mind  by  anything 
we  encounter  in  the  fields  or  the  streets. 

The  author  of  Ecce  Homo  does  no  dis- 
honor to  the  Christian  history  as  history, 
however  foolishly  he  expatiates  at  times 
upon  its  incidents  and  implications  ;  much 
less  to  the  simple  and  perfect  integrity  of 
Christ  as  a  man,  but  no  more  than  Strauss 
or  Renan  does  he  meet  the  supreme  want 
of  the  popular  understanding,  which  is  to 
know  wherein  Christianity  has  the  right  it 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  final  or  complete 
revelation  of  the  Divine  name  upon  the 
earth.  We  think,  moreover,  that  the  rea- 
son of  the  omission  is  the  same  in  every 
case,  being  the  sheer  and  contented  in- 
difference which  each  of  the  writers  feels 

*  Of  course  we  have  no  disposition  to  deny  M. 
Renan's  right  to  reduce  Christ  and  every  other  his- 
toric figure  to  the  standard  of  the  most  modem 
critical  art.  We  merely  mean  to  say  that  this  is  all 
M.  Renan  does,  and  that  the  all  is  not  much. 
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They  rose,  as  if  with  one  will,  and 
stood  for  an  instant,  the  arms  of  the 
younger  closely  embracing  the  other  as 
he  had  directed, 

A  sliding  away  from  beneath  them  of 
the  floor  on  which  they  stood,  as  the 
drop  fails  under  the  feet  of  a  felon.  A 
great  rush  of  air,  and  a  mighty,  awful, 
stunning  roar,  —  an  involuntary  gasp,  a 
choking  flood  of  water  that  came  bellow- 
ing after  them,  and  hammered  them  down 
into  the  black  depths  so  far  that  the  young 
man,  well  used  to  diving  and  swimming 
long  distances  tmder  water,  had  well- 
nigh  yielded  to  the  fearful  need  of  air, 
and  sucked  in  his  death  in  so  doing. 

The  boat  came  up  to  the  surface, 
broken  in  twain,  splintered,  a  load 
of  firewood  for  those  who  raked  the 
river  lower  dov/n.  It  had  turned  cross- 
wise and  struck  the  rocks.  A  cap  rose 
to  the  surface,  such  a  one  as  boys  wear, 
—  the  same  that  boy  had  on.  And 
then  —  after  how  many  seconds  by  the 
watch  cannot  be  known,  but  after  a 
time  long  enough,  as  the  young  man 
remembered  it,  to  live  his  vvhole  life 
over  in  memory  —  Clement  Lindsay 
felt  the  blessed  air  against  his  face,  and, 
taking  a  great  breath,  came  to  his  full 
consciousness.  The  arms  of  the  boy 
were    still   locked   around    him  as  in 


the  embrace  of  death.  A  few  strokes 
brought  him  to  the  shore,  dragging  his 
senseless  burden  with  him. 

He  unclasped  the  arms  that  held  him 
so  closely  encircled,  and  laid  the  slen- 
der form  of  the  youth  he  had  almost 
died  to  save  gently  upon  the  grass.  It 
was  as  if  dead.  He  loosed  the  ribbon 
that  was  round  the  neck,  he  tore  open 
the  checked  shirt  — 

The  story  of  Myrtle  Hazard's  sex 
was  told ;  but  she  was  deaf  to  his  cry  of 
surprise,  and  no  blush  came  to  her  cold 
cheek.  Not  too  late,  perhaps,  to  save 
her,  —  not  too  late  to  try  to  save  her, 
at  least  I 

He  placed  his  lips  to  hers,  and  filled 
her  breast  with  the  air  from  his  own. 
panting  chest.  Again  and  again  he  re- 
newed these  efforts,  hoping,  doubting, 
despairing,  —  once  more  hoping,  and 
at  last,  when  he  had  almost  ceased  to 
hope,  she  gasped,  she  breathed,  she 
moaned,  and  rolled  her  eyes  wildly 
round  her,  —  she  v/as  born  again  into 
this  mortal  life. 

He  caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  boi"e 
her  to  the  house,  laid  her  on  a  sofa, 
and,  having  spent  his  strength  in  this 
last  effort,  reeled  and  fell,  and  lay  as 
one  over  whom  have  just  been  whis- 
pered the  words,  "  He  is  gone." 
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ONE  can  hardly  imagine  a  body  of 
men  more  disconsolate  than  a 
regiment  suddenly  transferred  from  an 
adventurous  life  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try to  the  quiet  of  a  sheltered  camp, 
on  safe  and  familiar  ground.  The  men 
under  my  command  were  deeply  de- 
jected when,  on  a  most  appropriate  day, 
—  the  First  of  April,  1863,  —  they  found 
themselves  unaccountably  recalled  from 
Florida,  that  region  of  delights  which 
had  seemed  theirs  by  the  right  of  con- 
quest    My  dusky  soldiers,  who  based 


*^ 


their  whble  walk  and  conversation  strict- 
ly on  the  ancient  Israelites,  felt  that  the 
prophecies  were  all  set  at  naught,  and 
that  they  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  indeed,  I  fear  they  regarded 
even  me  as  a  sort  of  reversed  Moses, 
whose  Pisgah  fronted  in  the  wrong- 
direction.  Had  they  foreseen  that  the 
next  occupation  of  the  Promised  Land 
was  destined  to  require  twenty  regi- 
ments instead  of  tv/o,  and  to  culminate, 
after  all,  in  the  tragic  battle  of  Olustee, 
they  might  have  acquiesced  with  more 
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of  their  wonted  cheerfulness.  As  it 
was,  we  were  very  glad  to  receive,  after 
a  few  days  of  discontented  repose  on 
the  very  ground  where  we  had  been  so 
happy,  an  order  to  go  out  on  picl^et 
at  Port  Royal  Ferry,  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  might  remain  there 
for  some  time. 

This  picket  station  was  regai'ded  as 
a  sort  of  military  picnic  by  the  regi- 
ments stationed  at  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina ;  it  meant  blackberries  and 
oysters,  wild  roses  and  magnolias, 
flowery  lanes  instead  of  sandy  bar- 
rens, and  a  sort  of  guerilla  existence 
in  place  of  the  camp  routine.  To 
the  colored  soldiers  especially,  with 
their  love  of  country  life,  and  their 
extensive  personal  acquaintance  on 
the  plantations,  it  seemed  quite  Hke 
a  Christmas  festival.  Besides,  they 
would  be  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and 
who  knew  but  there  might,  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  be  a  raid  or  a 
skirmish .''  If  they  could  not  remain 
on  the  St.  John's  River,  it  was  some- 
thing to  dwell  on  the  Coosaw.  In  the 
end  they  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  they 
expected,  and  though  we  "  went  out " 
several  times  subsequently,  until  it  be- 
came an  old  stor}^,  the  enjoyment  never 
waned.  And  as  even  the  march  from 
the  camp  to  the  picket  lines  was  some- 
thing that  could  not  possibly  have  been 
the  same  for  any  white  regiment  in  the 
service,  it  is  worth  while  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  and  describe  it. 

A  regiment  ordered  on  picket  was 
expected  to  have  reveille  at  da3^break, 
and  to  be  in  line  for  departure  by  sun- 
rise. This  delighted  our  men,  who 
always  took  a  childlike  pleasure  in 
being  out  of  bed  at  any  unreasonable 
hour ;  and  by  the  time  I  had  emerged, 
the  tents  were  nearly  all  struck,  and 
the  great  wagons  were  lumbering  into 
camp  to  receive  them,  with  whatever 
else  was  to  be  transported.  The  first 
rays  of  the  sun  must  fall  upon  the  line 
of  these  wagons,  moving  away  across 
the  wide  parade-ground,  followed  by 
the  column  of  men,  who  would  soon 
outstrip  them.  But  on  the  occasion 
which    I   especially   describe,   the   sun 


was  shrouded,  and,  when  once  upon  the 
sandy  plain,  neither  camp  nor  town  nor 
river  could  be  seen  in  the  dimness ; 
and  when  I  rode  forward  and  looked 
back,  there  was  only  visible  the  long, 
moving,  shadowy  column,  seeming  rath- 
er awful  in  its  snake -like  advance. 
There  was  a  swaying  of  flags  and 
multitudinous  weapons  that  might  have 
been  camels'  necks  for  all  one  could 
see,  and  the  whole  thing  might  have 
been  a  caravan  upon  the  desert.  Soon 
we  debouched  upon  the  "  Shell  Road," 
the  wagon  train  di^ew  on  one  side 
into  the  fog,  and  by  the  time  the  sun 
appeared  the  music  ceased,  the  men 
took  the  "  route  step,"  and  the  fun  be- 
gan. 

The  "  route  step  "  is  an  abandonment 
of  all  military  strictness,  and  nothing  is 
required  of  the  men  but  to  keep  four 
abreast,  and  not  lag  behind.  They  are 
not  required  to  keep  step,  though,  with 
the  rhythmical  ear  of  our  soldiers,  they 
almost  always  instinctively  did  so  ;  talk- 
ing and  singing  are  allovved,  and  of  this 
privilege,  at  least,  they  eagerly  availed 
themselves.  On  this  day  they  were  at 
the  top  of  exhilaration.  There  was  one 
broad  grin  from  one  end  of  the  column 
to  the  other ;  it  might  soon  have  been 
a  caravan  of  elephants  instead  of  cam- 
els, for  the  ivory  and  the  blackness  ; 
the  chatter  and  the  laughter  almost 
drowned  the  tramp  of  feet  and  the  clat- 
ter of  equipments.  At  cross-roads  and 
plantation  gates  the  colored  people 
thronged  to  see  us  pass  ;  every  one 
found  a  friend  and  a  greeting.  "  How 
you  do,  aunty  ?  "  "  Huddy  (how  d'  ye), 
Budder  Benjamin  ?  "  "  How  you  find 
yourself  dis  mornin',  Tittawisa  (sister 
Louisa) .''  "  Such  salutations  rang  out 
to  everybody,  known  or  unknown.  In 
return,  venerable  kerchiefed  matrons 
courtesied  laboriously  to  every  one,  with 
an  unfailing  "  Bress  de  Lord,  budder." 
Grave  little  boys,  blacker  than  ink, 
shook  hands  with  our  laughing  and 
utterly  unmanageable  drummers,  who 
greeted  them  with  this  sure  word  of 
prophecy :  "  Dem  's  de  drummers  for 
de  nex'  war!"  Pretty  mulatto  girls 
ogled  and  coquetted,  and  made  eyes,  as 
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Thackeray  would  say,  at  half  the  young 
fellows  in  the  battalion.  Meantime  the 
singing  was  brisk  along  the  whole  col- 
umn, and  when  I  sometimes  reined  up 
to  see  them  pass,  the  chant  of  each 
■company,  entering  my  ear,  drove  out 
from  the  other  ear  the  strain  of  the 
preceding.  Such  an  odd  mixture  of 
things,  mihtary  and  missionary,  as  the 
successive  waves  of  song  drifted  by ! 
First,  "John  Brown,"  of  course;  then, 
"  What  make  old  Satan  for  follow  me 
so  ?  "  then,  "  Marching  Along  "  ;  then 
"  Hold  your  light  on  Canaan's  shore  "  ; 
then,  "When  this  cruel  war  is  over" 
{a  nev/  favorite,  sung  by  a  few)  ; 
yielding  presently  to  a  grand  burst  of 
the  favorite  marching  song  among  them 
all,  and  one  at  which  every  step  in- 
stinctively quickened,  so  light  and  jubi- 
lant its  rhythm,  — - 

"All  true  children  gwine  in  de  wilderness, 
Gwine  in  de  wilderness,  gwine  in  de  wilderness, 
True  believers  gwine  in  de  wilderness, 
To  take  away  de  sins  ob  de  world,"  — 

ending  in  a  "  Hoigh  !  "  after  each  verse, 
—  a  sort  of  Irish  yell.  For  all  the 
songs,  but  especially  for  their  own  wild 
■hymns,  they  constantly  improvised 
simple  verses,  with  the  same  odd  min- 
gling,— the  little  facts  of  to-day's  march 
being  interwoven  with  the  depths  of 
theological  gloom,  and  the  same  jubi- 
lant chorus  annexed  to  all ;  thus,  — 

"  We  're  i^'ine  to  de  Ferry, 

De  bell  done  ringing ; 
Gwine  to  de  landing, 

Dc  bell  done  ringing  ; 
Trust,  believer, 

O,  de  bell  done  ringing  ; 
S:it.in  "s  behind  me. 

De  bell  done  ringing  ; 
"T  is  a  misty  morning, 

De  bell  done  ringing  ; 
O,  dc  road  am  sandy, 

De  bell  done  ringing ; 
Hell  been  open, 

De  bell  done  ringing  "  ;  — 

and  so  on  indefinitely. 

The  little  drum  corps  kept  in  ad- 
vance, a  jolly  crew,  their  drums  slung 
on  their  backs,  and  the  drum-sticks 
perhaps  balanced  on  their  heads.  With 
them  went  the  officers'  servant-boys, 
more  uproarious  still,  always  ready  to 
lend  their  shrill  treble  to  any  song.  At 
the    head    of   the   whole    force    there 
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walked,  by  some  self-imposed  pre-emi- 
nence, a  respectable  elderly  female,  one 
of  the  company  laundresses,  v/hose 
vigorous  stride  we  never  could  quite 
overtake,  and  who  had  an  enormous 
bundle  balanced  on  her  head,  while 
she  waved  in  her  hand,  like  a  sword, 
a  long-handled  tin  dipper.  Such  a  pic- 
turesque medley  of  fun,  war,  and  mu- 
sic I  beheve  no  white  regiment  in  the 
service  could  have  shown  ;  and  yet 
there  was  no  straggling,  and  a  single 
tap  of  the  drum  would  at  any  moment 
bring  order  out  of  this  seeming  chaos. 
So  we  marched  our  seven  miles  out 
upon  the  smooth  and  shaded  road,  — 
beneath  jasmine  clusters,  and  great 
pine-cones  dropping,  and  great  bunch- 
es of  mistletoe  still  in  bloom  among 
the  branches.  Arrived  at  the  station, 
the  scene  soon  became  busy  and  more 
confused  ;  wagons  were  being  unload- 
ed, tents  pitched,  water  brought,  wood 
cut,  fires  made,  while  the  "  field  and 
staff"  could  take  possession  of  the 
abandoned  quarters  of  their  predeces- 
sors, and  we  could  look  round  in  the 
lovely  summer  morning  to  "  survey  our 
empire  and  behold  our  home." 

The  only  thoroughfare  by  land  be- 
tween Beaufort  and  Charleston  is  the 
"  Shell  Road,"  a  beautiful  avenue, 
which,  about  nine  miles  from  Beaufort, 
strikes  a  ferry  across  the  Coosaw  Riv- 
er. War  abolished  the  ferry,  and  made 
the  river  the  permanent  barrier  be- 
tween the  opposing  picket  lines.  For 
ten  miles,  right  and  left,  these  lines 
extended,  marked  by  well-worn  foot- 
paths, following  the  endless  windings 
of  the  stream  ;  and  they  never  varied 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  war.  Upon 
their  maintenance  depended  our  whole 
foothold  on  the  Sea  Islands  ;  and  upon 
that  again  finally  depended  the  whole 
camj^aign  of  Sherman.  But  for  the 
services  of  the  colored  troops,  which 
finally  formed  the  main  garrison  of  the 
Department  of  the  South,  the  Great 
March  would  never  have  been  per- 
formed. 

There  were  thus  ten  or  twelve  square 
miles  of  country  of  which  I  had  exclu- 
sive military  com.mand.     It  was  level, 
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but  otherwise  broken  and  bewilder- 
ing to  tlie  last  degree.  No  road  trav- 
ersed it,  properly  speaking,  but  the 
Shell  Road.  All  the  rest  was  a  wild 
medley  of  cypress  swamp,  pine  barren, 
muddy  creek,  and  cultivated  plantation, 
intersected  by  interminable  lanes  and 
bridle-paths,  through  which  we  must 
ride  day  and  night,  and  which  our 
horses  soon  knew  better  than  ourselves. 
The  regiment  was  distributed  at  differ- 
ent stations,  the  main  force  being  un- 
der my  immediate  command,  at  a  plan- 
tation close  by  the  Shell  Road,  two 
miles  from  the  ferry,  and  seven  miles 
from  Beaufort.  Our  first  picket  duty 
was  just  at  the  time  of  the  first  attack 
on  Charleston,  under  Dupont  and  Hun- 
ter ;  and  it  vras  generally  supposed  that 
the  Confederates  would  make  an  effort 
to  recapture  the  Sea  Islands.  My  or- 
ders were  to  watch  the  enemy  closely, 
keep  informed  as  to  his  position  and 
movem.ents,  attempt  no  advance,  and,  in 
case  any  were  attempted  from  the  other 
side,  to  delay  it  as  long  as  possible, 
sending  instant  notice  to  head-quarters. 
As  to  the  delay,  that  could  be  easily 
guaranteed.  There  were  causeways  on 
the  Shell  Road  which  a  single  battery 
could  hold  against  a  large  force  ;  and 
the  plantations  were  everywhere  so 
intersected  by  hedges  and  dikes  that 
they  seemed  expressly  planned  for  de- 
fence. Although  creeks  wound  in  and 
out  everywhere,  yet  these  were  only 
navigable  at  high  tide,  and  at  all  other 
times  were  impassable  marshes.  There 
were  but  few  posts  where  the  enemy 
were  within  rifle  range,  and  their  oc- 
casional attacks  at  those  points  were 
soon  stopped  by  our  enforcement  of  a 
pithy  order  from  General  Hunter, 
"  Give  them  as  good  as  they  send." 
So  that,  with  every  opportunity  for  be- 
ing kept  on  the  alert,  there  was  small 
prospect  of  serious  danger ;  and  all 
promised  an  easy  life,  with  only  enough 
of  care  to  make  it  pleasant.  The  pick- 
et station  was  therefore  always  a  covet- 
ed post  among  the  regiments,  combin- 
ing some  undeniable  importance  with  a 
kind  of  relaxation ;  and  as  we  were 
there  three   months   on  our  first  tour 


of  duty,  and  returned  there  several 
times  afterwards,  we  got  well  acquaint- 
ed with  it.  The  whole  region  always 
reminded  me  of  the  descriptions  of  La 
Vendee,  and  I  always  expected  to  meet 
Henri  Larochejaquelein  riding  in  the 
woods. 

How  can  I  ever  describe  the  charm 
and  picturesqueness  of  that  summer 
life  ?  Our  house  possessed  four  spa- 
cious rooms  and  a  piazza ;  around  it 
were  grouped  sheds  and  tents  ;  the 
camp  was  a  little  way  off  on  one  side, 
the  negro  quarters  of  the  plantation  on 
the  other ;  and  all  was  immersed  in  a 
dense  mass  of  waving  and  murmuring 
locust -blossoms.  The  spring  daj-s 
were  always  lovely,  while  the  evenings 
were  always  conveniently  damp  ;  so  that 
we  never  shut  the  v/indows  by  day,  nor 
omitted  our  cheerful  fire  by  night.  In- 
doors, the  main  head-quarters  seenied 
like  the  camp  of  some  party  of  )-oung 
engineers  in  time  of  peace,  only  with  a 
little  female  society  added,  and  a  good 
many  martial  associations  thrown  in. 
A  large,  low,  dilapidated  room,  with  an 
immense  fireplace,  with  walls  dark- 
ened by  the  successive  sketches  or 
scrawls  of  many  predecessors,  and 
with  window-panes  chiefly  broken,  so 
that  the  sashes  were  still  open  even 
when  closed,  —  such  was  our  home. 
The  room  had  the  picturesqueness 
which  comes  everywhere  from  the  nat- 
ural grouping  of  articles  of  daily  use, 
—  swords,  belts,  pistols,  rifles,  field- 
glasses,  spurs,  canteens,  gauntlets,  — 
while  wreaths  of  gray  moss  above  the 
windows,  and  a  pehcan's  wing  three 
feet  long  over  the  high  mantel-piece, 
indicated  more  deliberate  decoration. 
This  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
place  spoke  of  the  refining  presence  of 
agreeable  women  ;  and  it  was  pleasant 
when  they  held  their  little  court  in 
the  evening,  and  pleasant  all  day,  v/itlx 
the  different  visitors  v/ho  were  always 
streaming  in  and  out;  —  of&cers  and 
soldiers  on  various  business  ;  turbaned 
women  from  the  plantations,  coming 
with  complaints  or  questionings  ;  fugi- 
tives from  the  mainland  to  be  interro- 
gated ;  visitors  riding  up  on  horseback, 
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their  hands  full  of  jasmine  and  wild- 
roses  ;  baby  in  her  scarlet  cloak,  with 
her  stately  observant  serenity  ;  and  the 
sweet  sunny  air  all  perfumed  with  mag- 
nolias and  the  Southern  pine.  From 
the  neighboring  camp  there  was  a  per- 
petual low  hum.  Louder  voices  and 
laughter  re-echoed,  amid  the  sharp 
sounds  of  the  axe,  from  the  pine  woods ; 
and  sometimes,  when  the  relieved  pick- 
ets were  discharging  their  pieces,  there 
came  the  hollow  sound  of  dropping  rifle- 
shots, as  in  skirmishing,  —  perhaps  the 
most  unmistakable  and  fascinating  as- 
sociation that  war  bequeaths  to  the 
memory  of  the  ear. 

Our  domestic  arrangements  were  of 
the  oddest  description.  From  the  time 
when  we  began  housekeeping  by  taking 
down  the  front  door  to  complete  there- 
with a  little  office  for  the  surgeon  on  the 
piazza,  everything  seemed  upside  down. 
I  slept  on  a  shelf  in  the  corner  of  the 
parlor,  and  undressed  according  to  the 
weather  ;  if  it  was  bright  moonlight,  so 
that  nothing  could  happen,  it  was  well 
to  take  my  comfort ;  if  it  was  very  dark 
and  a  trifle  rainy,  it  seemed  best  to  un- 
dress on  Suwarrow's  method,  by  taking 
off"  one  spur.  Then  the  arrangements 
for  ablution  were  peculiar.  We  fitted  up 
a  bathing-place  in  a  brook,  which  some- 
how got  appropriated  at  once  by  the 
company  laundresses  ;  but  I  had  my 
revenge,  for  I  took  to  bathing  in  the 
family  v/ash-tub.  After  all,  however, 
the  kitchen  department  had  the  advan- 
tage, for  they  used  my  solitary  napkin 
to  wipe  the  mess-table.  As  for  food, 
we  found  it  impossible  to  get  chickens, 
save  in  the  immature  shape  of  eggs  ; 
fresh  pork  was  prohibited  by  the  sur- 
geon, and  ether  fresh  meat  came  rare- 
ly. We  could  indeed  hunt  for  wild  tur- 
keys, and  even  deer,  but  such  hunting 
was  found  only  to  increase  the  appetite, 
without  corresponding  supply.  Still 
we  had  our  luxuries,  —  large,  delicious 
drumfish,  and  alligator  steaks,  —  like  a 
more  substantial  fried  halibut,  —  which 
might  have  afforded  the  theme  for 
Charles  Lamb's  dissertation  on  Roast 
Pig,  and  by  whose  aid  "  for  the  first 
time  in  our  lives  we  tasted  cracklinz.^'' 


The  post  bakery  yielded  admirable 
bread ;  and  for  vegetables  and  fruit  we 
had  very  poor  sweet  potatoes,  and  (in 
their  season)  an  unlimited  supply  of 
the  largest  blackberries.  For  bever- 
age, we  had  the  vapid  milk  of  that 
region,  in  which,  if  you  let  it  stand, 
the  water  sinks  instead  of  the  cream's 
rising ;  and  the  delicious  sugar-cane 
syrup,  which  we  had  brought  from 
Florida,  and  which  we  drank  at  all 
hours.  Old  Floridians  say  that  no  one 
is  justified  in  drinking  whiskey,  while 
he  can  get  cane-juice  ;  it  is  sweet  and 
spirited,  without  cloying,  foams  like  ale, 
and  there  were  little  spots  on  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  dining-room  v/here  our  lively 
beverage  had  popped  out  its  cork.  We 
kept  it  in  a  whiskey-bottle ;  and  as 
whiskey  itself  was  absolutely  prohibited 
among  us,  it  was  amusing  to  see  the 
surprise  of  our  military  visitors  when 
this  innocent  substitute  was  brought  in. 
They  usually  liked  it  in  the  end,  but, 
like  the  old  Frenchwoman  over  her 
glass  of  water,  wished  that  it  were  a  sin 
to  give  it  a  relish.  As  the  foaming  beak- 
ers of  molasses  and  water  were  hand- 
ed round,  the  guests  would  make  with 
them  the  courteous  little  gestures  of 
polite  imbibing,  and  would  then  quaff" 
the  beverage,  some  with  gusto,  others 
with  a  slight  after-look  of  dismay.  But 
it  was  a  delicious  and  cooling  drink, 
while  it  lasted  ;  and  at  all  events  was 
the  best  and  the  worst  we  had. 

We  used  to  have  reveille  at  six,  and 
breakfast  about  seven  ;  then  the  mount- 
ed couriers  began  to  arrive  from  half  a 
dozen  diff'erent  directions,  with  written 
reports  of  what  had  happened  during 
the  night,  —  a  boat  seen,  a  picket  fired 
on,  a  battery  erecting.  These  must  be 
consolidated  and  forwarded  to  head- 
quarters, with  the  daily  report  of  the 
command,  • — •  so  many  sick,  so  many 
on  detached  service,  and  all  the  rest. 
This  was  our  morning  nev/spaper,  our 
Herald  and  Tribune  ;  I  never  got  tired 
of  it.  Then  the  couriers  must  be  fur- 
nished with  countersign  and  instruc- 
tions, and  sent  off"  again.  Then  Baby, 
the  Baby  of  the  Regiment,  made  her 
appearance,  to  be  kissed  and  tossed  for 
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a  few  moments,  while  the  horses  were 
brought  round.  Then  we  scattered  to 
our  various  rides,  all  disguised  as  duty ; 
one  to  inspect  pickets,  one  to  visit  a 
sick  soldier,  one  to  build  a  bridge  or 
clear  a  road,  and  still  another  to  head- 
quarters for  ammunition  or  commissary 
stores.  Galloping  through  green  lanes, 
miles  of  triumphal  arches  of  wild  roses, 

—  roses  pale  and  large  and  fragrant, 
mingled  with  great  boughs  of  the  white 
cornel,  fantastic  masses,  snowy  sur- 
prises, —  such  were  our  rides,  ranging 
from  eight  to  fifteen  and  even  twenty 
miles.  Back  to  a  late  dinner  with  our 
various  experiences,  and  perhaps  speci- 
mens to  match ;  —  a  thunder-snake, 
eight  feet  long ;  a  live  opossum,  with 
the  young  clinging  to  the  natural  pouch  ; 
an  armful  of  great  white,  scentless  pond- 
lilies.  After  dinner,  to  the  tangled  gar- 
den for  rose-buds  or  early  magnohas, 

—  whose  cloying  fragrance  will  always 
bring  back  to  me  the  full  zest  of  those 
summer  days ;  then  dress-parade  and 
a  little  drill  as  the  day  grew  cool.  In 
the  evening,  tea ;  and  then  the  piazza 
or  the  fireside,  as  the  case  might  be, 

—  chess,  cards,  —  perhaps  a  little  mu- 
sic by  aid  of  the  assistant  surgeon's 
melodeon,  a  few  pages  of  Jean  Paul's 
"  Titan,"  alm.ost  my  only  book,  and 
carefully  husbanded, — perhaps  a  mail, 
■with  its  infinite  felicities.  Such  was 
our  day. 

Night  brought  its  own  fascinations, 
more  solitary  and  profound.  The  dark- 
er they  were,  the  more  clearly  it  was 
our  duty  to  visit  the  pickets.  The 
paths  that  had  grown  so  familiar  by 
day  seemed  a  wholly  new  labyrinth  by 
night ;  and  every  added  shade  of  dark- 
ness seemed  to  shift  and  complicate 
them  all  anev/,  till  at  last  man's  skill 
grew  utterly  bafiled,  and  the  clew  must 
be  left  to  the  instinct  of  the  horse. 
Riding  beneath  the  solemn  starlight, 
or  soft,  gray  mist,  or  densest  blackness, 
the  frogs  croaking,  the  strange  "chuck- 
will's  -  widow "  droning  his  ominous 
note  above  my  head,  the  mocking-bird 
dreaming  in  music,  the  great  South- 
ern fire-flies  rising  to  the  tree-tops,  or 
hovering  close  to  the  jjround  like  srlow- 


worms,  till  the  horse  raised  his  hoofs 
to  avoid  them ;  through  pine  woods 
and  cypress  swamps,  or  past  sullen 
brooks,  or  white  tents,  or  the  dimly  seen 
huts  of  sleeping  negroes  ;  down  to  the 
glimmering  shore,  where  black  statues 
leaned  against  trees  or  stood  alert  in 
the  pathways  ;  —  never,  though  I  live 
a  thousand  years,  shall  I  forget  the 
magic  of  those  haunted  nights. 

We  had  nocturnal  boat  service,  too, 
for  it  was  a  part  of  our  instructions  to 
obtain  all  possible  information  about 
the  enemy's  position ;  and  we  accord- 
ingly, as  usual  in  such  cases,  incurred 
a  great  many  risks  that  harmed  no- 
body, and  picked  up  much  information 
which  did  nobody  any  good.  The 
centre  of  these  nightly  reconnoissan- 
ces,  for  a  long  time,  was  the  wreck  of 
the  George  Washington,  the  story  of 
whose  disaster  is  perhaps  worth  tell- 
ing. 

Till  about  the  time  when  we  went  on 
picket,  it  had  been  the  occasional  habit 
of  the  smaller  gunboats  to  make  the  cir- 
cuit of  Port  Royal  Island,  —  a  practice 
which  was  deemed  very  essential  to  the 
safety  of  our  position,  but  which  the 
Rebels  effectually  stojDped,  a  few  days 
after  our  arrival,  by  destroying  the  ar- 
my gunboat  George  Washington  v/ith 
a  single  shot  from  a  light  battery.  I 
was  roused  soon  after  daybreak  by  the 
firing,  and  a  courier  soon  came  dashing 
in  with  the  particulars.  Forwarding 
these  hastily  to  Beaufort,  (for  we  had 
then  no  telegraph,)  I  was  soon  at  the 
scene  of  action,  five  miles  awa}'.  Ap- 
proaching, I  met  on  the  picket  paths 
man  after  man  who  had  escaped  from 
the  wreck  across  a  half-mile  of  almost 
impassable  marsh.  Never  did  I  see 
such  objects,  —  some  stripped  to  their 
shirts,  some  fully  clothed,  but  all  hav- 
ing every  garment  literally  pasted  to 
their  bodies  with  mud.  Across  the- 
river,  the  Rebels  were  retiring,  having 
done  their  work,  but  were  still  shelling, 
from  greater  and  greater  distances,  the 
v/ood  through  which  I  rode.  Arrived 
at  the  spot  nearest  the  wreck,  (a  point 
opposite  to  what  we  called  the  Brick- 
^•ard  Station,)  I  saw  the  burning  vessel 
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aground  beyond  a  long  stretch  of 
marsh,  out  of  which  the  forlorn  crea- 
tures were  still  floundering.  Here  and 
there  in  the  mud  and  reeds  we  could 
see  the  laboring  heads,  slowly  advan- 
cing, and  could  hear  excruciating  cries 
from  wounded  men  in  the  more  distant 
depths.  It  was  the  strangest  mixture 
of  war  and  Dante  and  Robinson  Cru- 
soe. Our  energetic  chaplain  coming 
up,  I  sent  him  with  four  men,  under  a 
flag  of  truce,  to  the  place  whence  the 
worst  cries  proceeded,  while  I  went  to 
another  part  of  the  marsh.  During 
that  morning  v/e  got  them  all  out,  our 
last  achievement  being  the  rescue  of  the 
pilot,  an  immense  negro  with  a  wooden 
leg,  — an  article  so  particularly  unavail- 
able for  mud  travelling,  that  it  would 
have  almost  seemed  better,  as  one  of 
the  men  suggested,  to  cut  the  traces, 
and  leave  it  behind. 

A  naval  gunboat,  too,  which  had 
originally  accompanied  this  vessel,  and 
should  never  have  left  it,  now  came 
back  and  took  off  the  , survivors, 
thougli  there  had  been  several  deaths 
from  scalding  and  shell.  It  proved 
that  the  wreck  was  not  aground  after 
all,  but  at  anchor,  having  foolishly  lin- 
gered till  after  daybreak,  and  having 
thus  given  time  for  the  enemy  to  bring 
down  their  guns.  The  first  shot  had 
struck  the  boiler,  and  set  the  vessel  on 
fire ;  after  which  the  oflicer  in  com- 
mand had  raised  a  white  flag,  and  then 
escaped  v.-ith  his  men  to  our  shore  ; 
and  it  was  for  this  flight  in  the  wrong 
direction  that  they  were  shelled  in  the 
marshes  by  the  Rebels.  The  case  fur- 
nished ia  this  respect  some  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Kearsarge  and  Alabama,  and 
it  was  afterv/ards  cited,  I  believe,  offi- 
cially or  unoflicially,  to  show  that  the 
Rebels  had  claimed  the  right  to  punish, 
in  this  case,  the  course  of  action  which 
they  approved  in  Senimes.  I  know 
that  they  always  asserted  thencefor- 
ward, that  the  detachment  on  board 
the  George  Washington  had  become 
rightful  prisoners  of  war,  and  were 
justly  fired  upon  when  they  tried  to 
escape. 

This   was   at  tlie   time   of  tlie   first 


attack  on  Charleston,  and  the  noise 
of  this  cannonading  spread  rapidly 
thither,  and  brought  four  regiments  to 
reinforce  Beaufort  in  a  hurry,  under 
the  impression  that  the  town  was  al- 
ready taken,  and  that  they  must  save 
what  rem.nants  they  could.  General 
Saxton,  too,  had  made  such  capital 
plans  for  defending  the  post  that  he 
could  not  bear  not  to  have  it  attacked ; 
so,  while  the  Rebels  brought  down  a 
force  to  keep  us  from  taking  the  guns 
off  the  wreck,  I  was  also  supphed 
with  a  section  or  two  of  regular  artil- 
lery, and  some  additional  infantry  with 
which  to  keep  them  from  it ;  and  we 
tried  to  "make  believe  very  hard,"'  and 
rival  the  Charleston  expedition  on  our 
own  island.  Indeed,  our  affair  came  to 
about  as  much,  —  nearly  nothing,  — 
and  lasted  decidedly  longer ;  for  both 
sides  nibbled  away  at  the  guns,  by 
night,  for  weeks  afterv/ard,  though  I 
believe  the  mud  finally  got  them,  —  at 
least,  we  did  not.  We  tried  in  vain  to 
get  the  use  of  a  steamboat  or  floating 
derrick  of  any  kind ;  for  it  needed 
more  mechanical  ingenuity  than  we 
possessed  to  transfer  anything  so  heavy 
to  our  small  boats  by  night,  while  by 
day  we  did  not  go  near  the  v/reck  in 
anything  larger  than  a  "dug-out." 

One  of  these  nocturnal  visits  to  the 
wreck  I  recall  with  peculiar  gusto,  be- 
cause it  brought  back  that  contest  with 
catarrh  and  coughing  among  m.y  own 
warriors  which  had  so  ludicrously  be- 
set me  in  Florida.  It  was  always  fasci- 
nating to  be  on  those  forbidden  waters 
by  night,  stealing  out  with  muffled  oars 
through  the  creeks  and  reeds,  our  eyes 
always  strained  for  other  voyagers,  our 
ears  listening  breathlessly  to  all  the 
marsh  sounds,  —  blackfish  splashing, 
and  little  wakened  reed-birds  that  fled 
wailing  away  over  the  dim  river,  equal- 
ly safe  on  either  side.  But  it  always 
appeared  to  the  watchful  senses  that 
we  were  making  noise  enough  to  be 
heard  at  Fort  Sumter ;  and  somehow 
the  victims  of  catarrh  seemed  always 
the  most  eager  for  any  enterprise  re- 
quiring pecuhar  caution.  In  this  case, 
I    thought   I    had  sifted   them  before- 
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hand ;  but  as  soon  as  we  were  afloat, 
one  poor  boy  near  me  began  to  wheeze, 
and  I  turned  upon  him  in  exasperation. 
He  saw  his  danger,  and  meekly  said,  "  I 
won't  cough,  Cunnel !  "  and  he  kept  his 
word.  For  two  mortal  hours  he  sat 
grasping  his  gun,  with  never  a  chirrup. 
But  two  unfortunates  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat  developed  symptoms  which  I 
could  not  suppress ;  so,  putting  in  at 
a  picket  station,  with  some  risk  I 
dumped  them  in  mud  knee-deep,  and 
embarked  a  substitute,  who  after  the 
first  five  minutes  absolutely  coughed 
louder  than  both  the  others  united. 
Handkerchiefs,  blankets,  over-coats, 
suffocation  in  its  direst  forms,  were  all 
tried  in  vain,  but  apparently  the  Rebel 
pickets  slept  through  it  all,  and  we  ex- 
plored the  wreck  in  safety.  I  think 
they  vvxre  asleep,  for  certainly  across 
the  level  marshes  there  came  a  nasal 
sound,  as  of  the  "  Conthieveracy"  in 
its  slumbers.  It  may  have  been  a  bull- 
frog, but  it  sounded  like  a  human 
snore. 

Picket  life  was  of  course  the  place  to 
feel  the  charm  of  natural  beauty  on  the 
Sea  Islands.  We  had  a  world  of  pro- 
fuse and  tangled  vegetation  around  us, 
such  as  would  have  been  a  dream  of 
delight  to  me,  but  for  the  constant  sense 
of  responsibility  and  care  which  cam^e 
between.  Amid  this  preoccupation,  Na- 
ture seemed  but  a  mirage,  and  not  the 
close  and  intimate  associate  I  had  be- 
fore knov/n.  I  pressed  no  flowers,  col- 
lected no  insects  or  birds'  eggs,  made 
no  notes  on  natural  objects,  reversing 
in  these  respects  all  previous  habits. 
Yet  now,  in  the  retrospect,  there  seems 
to  have  been  infused  into  me  through 
every  pore  the  I'oluptuous  charm  of  the 
season  and  the  place  ;  and  the  shghtest 
corresponding  sound  or  odor  now  calls 
back  the  memory  of  those  delicious 
days.  Being  afterwards  on  picket  at 
almost  every  season,  I  tasted  the  sen- 
sations of  all ;  and  though  I  hardly  then 
thought  of  such  a  result,  the  associa- 
tions of  beauty  will  remain  forever. 

In  February,  for  instance,  —  though 
this  was  during  a  later  period  of  picket 
service, — the  v,-oods  were  usually  draped 


with  that  "net  of  shining  haze  "  which 
marks  our  Northern  May  ;  and  the 
house  was  embowered  in  wild-plum- 
blossoms,  small,  white,  profuse,  and  ten- 
anted by  murmuring  bees.  There  were 
peach -blossoms  too,  and  the  j-ellow 
jasmine  was  opening  its  multitudinous 
buds,  climbing  over  tall  trees,  and  wav- 
ing from  bough  to  bough.  There  were 
fresh  young  ferns  and  white  bloodroot 
in  the  edges  of  woods,  matched  by 
snowdrops  in  the  garden,  beneath  bud- 
ded myrtle  and  Petispoi'twi.  In  this 
wilderness  the  birds  were  busy ;  the 
two  main  songsters  being  the  mocking- 
bird and  the  cardinal-grosbeak,  which 
monopolized  all  the  parts  of  our  more 
varied  Northern  orchestra  save  the  ten- 
der and  hquid  notes,  which  in  South 
Carohna  seemed  unattempted  except 
by  some  stray  blue-bird.  Jays  were  as 
loud  and  busy  as  at  the  North  in  au- 
tumn ;  there  were  sparrows  and  wrens  ; 
and  sometimes  I  noticed  the  shy  and 
whimsical  chewink. 

From  this  early  spring-time  onward, 
there  seemed  no  great  difference  in  at- 
mospheric sensations,  and  only  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom.  After  two  months 
one's  notions  of  the  season  grew  bewil- 
dered, just  as  very  early  rising  bewilders 
the  day.  In  the  army  one  is  perhaps 
roused  after  a  bivouac,  marches  before 
daybreak,  halts,  fights,  somebody  is 
killed,  a  long  day's  life  has  been  lived, 
and  after  all  it  is  not  seven  o'clock,  and 
breakfast  is  not  ready.  So  when  we 
had  lived  in  summer  so  long  as  hardly 
to  remember  winter,  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  us  that  it  was  not  yet  June. 
One  escapes  at  the  South  that  mixture 
of  hunger  and  avarice  which  is  felt  in 
the  Northern  summer,  counting  each 
hour's  joy  with  the  sad  consciousness 
that  an  hour  is  gone.  The  compensat- 
ing loss  is  in  missing  those  soft,  sweet, 
liquid  sensations  of  the  Northern 
spring,  that  burst  of  life  and  joy,  those 
days  of  heaven  that  even  April  brings  ; 
and  this  absence  of  childhood  in  the 
year  creates  a  feehng  of  hardness  in  the 
season,  hke  that  I  have  suggested  in 
the  melody  of  the  Southern  birds.  It 
seemed  to  me  also  that  the  woods  had 
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not  those  pure,  clean,  innocent  odors 
which  so  abound  in  the  New  England 
forest  in  early  spring;  but  there  was 
something  luscious,  voluptuous,  almost 
oppressively  fragrant  about  the  magno- 
lias, as  if  they  belonged  not  to  Hebe, 
but  to  Magdalen. 

Such  immense  and  lustrous  butterflies 
I  had  never  seen  but  in  dreams  ;  and 
not  even  dreams  had  prepared  me  for 
sand-flies.  Almost  too  small  to  be  seen, 
they  inflicted  a  bite  which  appeared 
larger  than  themselves,  —  a  positive 
wound,  more  torturing  tha-n  that  of  a 
mosquito,  and  leaving  more  annoyance 
behind.  These  tormentors  elevated 
dress-parade  into  the  dignity  of  a  mil- 
itary engagement.  I  had  to  stand  mo- 
tionless, with  miy  head  a  mere  nebula 
of  winged  atoms,  while  tears  rolled  pro- 
fusely down  my  face,  from  mere  mus- 
cular irritation.  Had  I  stirred  a  finger, 
the  whole  battalion  would  have  been 
slapping  its  cheeks.  Such  enemies 
were,  however,  a  valuable  aid  to  disci- 
pline, on  the  v/hole,  as  they  abounded 
in  the  guard-house,  and  made  that  in- 
stitution an  object  of  unusual  abhor- 
rence among  the  men. 

The  presence  of  ladies,  and  the  home- 
like air  of  everj-rhing,  made  the  picket 
station  a  very  popular  resort  while  we 
were  there.  It  was  the  one  agreeable 
ride  from  Beaufort,  and  we  often  had  a 
dozen-  people  unexpectedly  to  dinner. 
On  such  occasions  there  was  sometimes 
mounting  in  hot,  haste,  and  an  eager 
search  among  the  outlying  plantations 
for  additional  chickens  and  eggs,  or 
through  the  company  kitchens  for  some 
of  those  villanous  tin  cans  which  every- 
where marked  the  progress  of  our  army. 
In  those  cans,  so  far  as  my  observation 
went,  all  fruits  relapsed  into  a  common 
acidulation,  and  all  meats  into  a  simi- 
larity of  tastelessness  ;  v/hile  the  "  con- 
densed milk  "  was  best  described  by  the 
men,  who  often  unconsciously  stum- 
bled on  a  better  joke  than  they  knew, 
and  always  spoke  of  it  as  condemned 
milk. 

We  had  our  own  excursions  too,  — 
to  the  Barnwell  plantations,  with  their 
beautiful  avenues  and  great  live-oaks, 


the  perfection  of  Southern  beauty,  — to 
Hall's  Island,  debatable  ground,  close 
under  the  enemy's  fire,  where  half-wild 
cattle  were  to  be  shot,  under  military 
precautions,  like  Scottish  moss-troop- 
ing, —  or  to  the  ferry,  where  it  was  fas- 
cinating to  the  female  mind  to  scan  the 
Rebel  pickets  through  a  field -glass. 
Our  horses  liked  the  by-ways  far  bet- 
ter than  the  level  hardness  of  the  Shell 
Road,  especially  those  Ave  had  brought 
from  Florida,  which  enjoyed  the  wilder- 
ness as  if  they  had  belonged  to  Marion's 
men.  They  delighted  to  feel  the  long 
sedge  brush  their  flanks,  or  to  gallop 
down  the  narrow  v/ood-paths,  leaping 
the  fallen  trees,  and  scaring  the  bright 
little  lizards  which  shot  across  our 
track  like  live  rays  broken  from  the 
sunbeams.  We  had  an  abundance  of 
horses,  mostly  captured  and  left  in  our 
hands  by  some  convenient  delay  of  the 
post  quartermaster.  We  had  also  two 
side-saddles,  which,  not  being  muni- 
tions of  war,  could  not  properly  (as  we 
explained)  be  transferred  like  other 
captured  articles  to  the  general  stock ; 
otherwise  the  P.  Q.  M.  (a  married  man) 
would  have  showed  no  unnecessary  de- 
lay in  their  case.  For  miscellaneous 
accommodation  was  there  not  an  ambu- 
lance, —  that  most  inestimable  of  army 
conveniences,  equally  ready  to  carry 
the  merry  to  a  feast  or  the  wounded 
from  a  fray.  "  Ambulance  "  was  one  of 
those  words,  rather  numerous,  which 
Ethiopian  lips  were  not  framed  by  Na- 
ture to  articulate.  Only  the  highest 
stages  of  colored  culture  could  compass 
it ;  on  the  tongue  of  the  many  it  was 
transformed  mystically  as  "  amulet,"  or 
ambitiously  as  "  epaulet,"  or  in  culi- 
nary fashion  as  "  omelet."  But  it  was 
our  experience  that  an  ambulance  un- 
der any  other  name  jolted  equally  hard. 
Beside  these  divertisements,  Ave  had 
more  laborious  vocations,  —  a  good  deal 
of  fatigue,  and  genuine,  though  small, 
alarms.  The  men  went  on  duty  every 
third  day  at  furthest,  and  the  officers 
nearly  as  often,  —  most  of  the  tours  of 
duty  lasting  twenty-four  hours,  though 
the  stream  Avas  considered  to  watch 
itself  tolerably  well  by  daylight.     This 
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kind  of  responsibility  suited  the  men  ; 
and  we  had  ah-eady  found,  as  the  whole 
army  afterwards  acknowledged,  that  the 
constitutional  watchfulness  and  dis- 
trustfulness  of  the  colored  race  made 
them  admirable  as  sentinels.  Soon  af- 
ter we  went  on  picket,  the  commanding 
general  sent  an  aid,  v/ith  a  cavalry  es- 
cort, to  visit  all  the  stations,  without 
my  knowledge.  They  spent  the  whole 
night,  and  the  officer  reported  that  he 
could  not  get  within  thirty  yards  of  any 
post  without  a  challenge.  This  was  a 
pleasant  assurance  for  me ;  since  our 
position  seemed  so  secure,  compared 
with  Jacksonville,  that  I  had  feared 
some  relaxa.tion  of  vigilance,  while  yet 
the  safety  of  all  depended  on  our  thor- 
ough discharge  of  duty. 

Jacksonville  had  also  seasoned  the 
men  so  well  that  they  were  no  longer 
nervous,  and  did  not  waste  much  pow- 
der on  false  alarms.  The  Rebels  made 
no  formal  attacks,  and  rarely  attempted 
to  capture  pickets.  Sometimes  they 
came  stealing  through  the  creeks  in 
"  dug-outs,"  as  we  did  on  their  side  of 
the  v/ater,  and  occasionally  an  officer  of 
ours  v/as  fired  upon  while  making  his 
rounds  by  night.  Often  some  boat  or 
scow  would  go  adrift,  and  sometimes 
a  mere  dark  mass  of  river-weed  would 
be  floated  by  the  tide  past  the  succes- 
sive stations,  eliciting  a  challenge  and 
perhaps  a  shot  from  each.  I  remem- 
ber the  vivid  way  in  which  one  of  the 
men  stated  to  his  officer  the  manner  in 
which  a  faithful  picket  should  do  his 
duty,  after  challenging,  in  case  a  boat 
came  in  sight.  "  Fus'  thing  I  shoot, 
and  den  I  shoot,  and  den  I  shoot  again. 
Den  I  creep-creep  up  near  de  boat,  and 
see  who  dey  in  'em ;  and  s'pose  any- 
body pop  up  he  head,  den  I  shoot  again. 
S'pose  I  fire  my  forty  rounds.  I  tink 
he  hear  at  de  camp  and  send  more 
mans,"  —  which  seemed  a  reasonable 
presumption.  This  soldier's  name  was 
Paul  Jones,  a  daring  fellow,  quite  wor- 
tiiy  of  his  namesake. 

In  time,  however,  they  learned  quieter 
methods,  and  would  wade  far  out  in  the 
water,  there  standing  motionless  at  last, 
hoping  to  surround  and  capture .  these 


floating  boats,  though,  to  their  great  dis- 
appointment, the  prize  usually  proved 
empty.  On  one  occasion  they  tried  a- 
still  profounder  strategy ;  for  an  officer 
visiting  the  pickets  after  midnight,  and 
hearing  in  the  stillness  a  portentous 
snore  from  the  end  of  the  causeway 
(our  most  important  station),  straight- 
way hurried  to  the  point  of  danger,  v/ith 
wrath  in  his  soul.  But  the  sergeant  of 
the  squad  came  out  to  meet  him,  im- 
ploring silence,  and  explaining  that  they 
had  seen  or  suspected  a  boat  hovering 
near,  and  were  feigning  sleep  in  order 
to  lure  and  capture  those  who  would 
entrap  them. 

The  one  military  performance  at  the 
picket  station  of  which  my  men  were 
utterly  intolerant  was  an  occasional 
flag  of  truce,  for  which  this  was  the  ap- 
pointed locality.  These  farces,  for  which 
it  was  our  duty  to  furnish  the  stock 
actors,  always  struck  them  as  being 
utterly  despicable,  and  unworthy  the 
serious  business  of  war.  ,  They  felt,  I 
suppose,  what  Mr.  Pickwick  felt,  when 
he  heard  his  counsel  remark  to  the 
counsel  for  tlie  plaintiff,  that  it  was  a 
very  fine  morning.  It  goaded  their 
souls  to  see  the  young  officers  from 
the  two  opposing  armies  salute  each 
other  courteously,  and  interchange  ci- 
gars. They  despised  the  object  of  such 
negotiations,  which  was  usually  to  send 
over  to  the  enemy  some  family  of  Rebel 
women  who  had  made  themselves  quite 
intolerable  on  our  side,  but  v/ere  not 
above  collecting  a  subscription  among 
the  Union  officers,  before  departure,  to 
replenish  their  wardrobes.  The  men 
never  showed  disrespect  to  these  wo- 
men by  word  or  deed,  but  they  hated 
them  from  the  bottom  of  their  souls. 
Besides,  there  was  a  grievance  behind 
all  this.  The  Rebel  order  remained 
unrevoked  which  consigned  the  new 
colored  troops  and  their  officers  to  a 
felon's  death,  if  captured ;  and  we  all 
felt  that  we  fought  with  ropes  round  our 
necks.  "  Dere  's  no  flags  ob  truce  for 
us,"  the  men  would  contemptuously 
say.  "When  de  Secesh  fight  de  Ells' 
Soitf"  (First  South  Carolina),  "he  fight 
in  earnest."     Indeed,  I  myself  took  it 
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as  rather  a  compliment  when  the  com- 
mander on  the  other  side  —  though  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine  in  Massachu- 
setts and  in  Kansas  —  at  first  refused 
to  negotiate  through  me  or  my  officers, 
—  a  refusal  which  was  kept  up,  greatly 
to  the  enemy's  inconvenience,  until  our 
men  finally  captured  some  of  the  op- 
posing pickets,  and  their  friends  had  to 
waive  all  scruples  in  order  to  send  them 
supplies.  After  this  there  was  no  trou- 
ble, and  I  think  that  the  first  Rebel  of- 
ficer in  South  Carolina  who  officially 
met  my  officer  of  colored  troops  under 
a  flag  of  truce  was  Captain  John  C. 
Calhoun.     In  Florida  we  had  been  so 


recognized  long  before  ;  but  that  was 
when  they  wished  to  frighten  us  out  of 
Jacksonville. 

Such  was  our  life  on  picket  at  Port 
Royal,  —  a  thing  whose  memory  is  now 
fast  melting  into  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  of.  We  stayed  there  more 
than  two  months  at  that  time  ;  the  first 
attack  on  Charleston  exploded  with 
one  puff,  and  had  its  end;  General 
Hunter  was  ordered  North,  and  the 
busy  Gilmore  reigned  in  his  stead; 
and  in  June,  when  the  blackberries 
were  all  eaten,  we  were  summoned, 
nothing  loath,  to  other  scenes  and  en- 
campments new. 


GLACIAL    PHENOMENA    IN    MAINE. 


II. 


jN  returning  to  Bangor,  I  proceed- 
ed at  once,  according  to  my  origi- 
nal intention,  to  Mount  Desert;  but 
before  giving  an  account  of  the  glacial 
phenomena  on  that  island,  I  must  say  a 
few  words  of  the  physical  features  of 
the  country  between  Bangor  and  the 
sea.  This  region  is  intersected  by  three 
distinct  ranges  of  hills,  without  counting 
the  low  range  between  Brewer  and  Hol- 
den.  The  first  divides  the  valley  of  the 
Penobscot  from  that  of  Union  River, 
passing  through  the  townships  of  Clif- 
ton, Holden,  and  Dedham  ;  the  second 
separates  the  valley  of  the  Union  Riv- 
er from  the  Coast  Range  ;  the  third  is 
the  Coast  Range  itself,  of  which  Mount 
Desert  and  the  elevated  islands  on  ei- 
ther side  of  it  form  a  part ;  for  all  these 
islands,  so  broken  and  picturesque  in 
their  outlines,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  higher  summits  of  a  partly  sub- 
merged mountainous  ridge.  These 
chains  do  not  run  exactly  parallel  with 
the  coast,  their  trend  being  more  to 
the  north  than  that  of  the  shore  itself; 
so  that  the  ridges  extendins;  from  east 


to  west,  across  the  country,  are  not  ex- 
actly at  right  angles  with  the  normal  di- 
rection of  the  glacier  marks,  though 
nearly  so.  It  is  this  formation  of  the 
surface  of  the  land  which  makes  the  gla- 
cial phenomena  so  interesting  between 
Bangor  and  the  sea,  especially  where 
one  can  connect  them  with  like  traces 
farther  north.  The  road  from  Bangor  to 
Mount  Desert  passes  in  succession  over 
all  these  ridges,  ascending  to  the  heights 
and  descending  into  the  intervening  de- 
pressions ;  thus  rising  three  times  from 
the  bottom  of  a  valley  over  the  ridge 
intervening  between  it  and  the  next 
valley,  before  reaching  the  southern 
coast  of  the  large  shore  islands.*  Over 
all  the  elevations  and  in  all  the  valley 
bottoms  one  may  trace,  in  unbroken 
continuity,  and  almost  at  right  angles 
with  the  direction  of  the  mountains  and 
of  the  valleys,  the  same  set  of  lines  or 
glacial  marks  that  we  have  already  traced 
to  the  north  of  Bangor,  running  due 
north  and  south  until  they  disappear  un- 
der the  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates 

*  Compare  Cliace's  map  of  Maine. 
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Mount' Desert  from  the  coast.  They 
reappear  on  the  north  shore  of  the  isl- 
and itself,  passing  over  its  higher  sum- 
mits to  lose  themselves  finally  under 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  Not  only  are 
the  characteristic  marks  to  be  followed 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  road, 
but  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  is 
moiitottnce J  namely,  worn  into  those 
rounded,  knoll-like  surfaces  so  frequent- 
ly alluded  to  in  this  and  previous  arti- 
cles, and  so  well  known  in  Switzerland 
as  due  to  glacial  action.  Bald  Moun- 
tain is  a  striking  example  of  this  kind 
of  hill. 

This  region  is  literally  strewn  with 
huge  boulders,  sometimes  forty  or  fifty 
feet  high.  For  the  most  part  they 
seem  to  belong  to  the  neighboring  hills, 
and  have  not  travelled  a  great  dis- 
tance. There  are  many  of  these  boul- 
ders, however,  which  add  their  testi- 
mony to  show  that  the  path  of  the 
great  ice-plough  has  been  from  north 
to  south.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  granite  rock  of  Dedham,  so 
well  characterized  by  its  large  feldspar 
crystals,  detached  masses  of  which 
are  frequently  found  to  the  south  of 
that  locality,  but  never  to  the  north  of 
it.  Occasional  boulders  of  a  much 
more  northern  origin  are  not  wanting. 
Another  link  in  the  evidence  is  that, 
wherever  the  marks  are  preserved  on 
any  abruptly  rising  ground,  they  occur 
on  its  northern  side,  and  do  not  ap- 
pear on  the  southern  one.  Evident- 
ly the  abrading  agent  advanced  from 
the  north,  pushed  up  and  over  the  face 
presented  to  it,  while  the  southern  face 
v/as  comparatively  protected,  the  rigid 
mass  no  doubt  often  bridging  the  oppo- 
site dechvity  v/ithout  even  touching  it. 
I  suppose  these  facts,  which  perhaps 
seem  insignificant  in  themselves,  must 
be  far  less  expressive  to  the  general 
observer  than  to  one  v;ho  has  seen 
this  whole  set  of  phenomena  in  active 
operation.  To  me  they  have  been  for 
many  years  so  familiar  in  the  Alpine 
valleys,  and  their  aspect  in  those  re- 
gions is  so  identical  with  the  facts 
above  described,  that,  paradoxical  as 
the  statement  may  seem,  the  presence 


of  the  ice  is  now  an  unimportant 
element  to  me  in  the  study  of  glacial 
phenomena.  It  is  no  more  essential 
to  the  investigator,  who  has  once  seen 
its  connection  with  the  facts,  than  is 
the  flesh  which  once  clothed  it  to  the 
anatomist  who  studies  the  skeleton  of 
a  fossil  animal.  In  the  face  of  these 
facts  it  seems  preposterous  to  assume 
that  the  loose  materials  and  boulders 
scattered  over  this  interval  should  have 
been  stranded  by  icebergs  driven  in- 
v/ard  from  the  sea-shore  by  currents 
or  tidal  waves.  The  whole  movement, 
whatever  its  cause,  was  unquestionably 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  loose  materials  and  erratic 
boulders  is  the  same  all  over  the  Unit- 
ed States.  They  are  always  of  north- 
ern birth.  I  have  never  seen  a  single 
fragment  of  rock  from  any  more  south- 
ern locality  resting  upon  glaciated  sur- 
faces to  the  north  of  them,  though  I 
have  searched  for  them  from  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  to  Iowa. 

The  picturesque  island  of  Mount 
Desert  lies  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Maine,  in  Hancock  Count}',  and  is  sep- 
arated from  the  inainland  by  a  narrow 
arm  of  the  sea.  Much  higher  in  the 
centre  than  on  the  margin,  its  moun- 
tains seem,  as  one  draws  near,  to  rise 
abruptly  from  the  sea.  It  is  cleft 
through  the  middle  by  a  deep  fiord, 
known  as  Somes's  Sound,,  dividing  the 
southern  half  of  the  island  into  two 
unequal  portions ;  and  its  shores  are 
indented  by  countless  bays  and  coves, 
which  add  greatly  to  its  beauty.  We 
entered  the  island  on  the  northwestern 
side,  from  Trenton,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  Bar  Harbor,  on  the  eastern  side, 
a  favorite  resort  in  summer  on  account 
of  its  broken,  varied  shore,  and  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Green  Mountain,  with 
its  exquisite  lake,  sunk  in  a  cup-like  de- 
pression half-way  up  the  mountain-side, 
and  its  magnificent  view  from  the  sum- 
mit. At  the  very  entrance  to  the  isl- 
and, on  passing  over  the  toll-bridge  of 
Trenton,  there  is  an  excellent  locahty 
for  glacial  tracks.  The  stride  are  ad- 
mirably well  preserved  on  some  ledges 
at  the  Mount  Desert  end  of  tlie  bridge. 
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'  By  God ! '  said  Lincoln,  starting  up, 
'before  I  've  done,  I  '11  make  the  road 
so  hot  that  he  shall  find  authority  ! '  " 

It  does  not  belong  to  me  to  trace  the 
gradual  development  of  Lincoln's  char- 
acter, nor  to  otfer  proof  here  of  many 
things  I  dare  to  indicate.  That  belongs 
to  one  who  loved  him  like  a  brother, 
and  can  sustain  with  evidence,  as  well 
as  conviction,  every  word  that  he  shall 
write.  The  world  will  wait  eagerly  for 
what  he  shall  offer  ;  but  I  must  say  for 
myself,  that  I  find  it  hard  to  forgive 
those  who,  in  their  folly  or  their  false- 
hood, have  fabricated  so  much  that  had 
no  foundation  concerning  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Many  things  attributed  to  him 
as  virtues  were,  if  true,  not  virtues  in 
hz7n,  as  a  close  inspection  of  his  life 
betrays,  but  were  born  of  prudence  im- 
posed by  bitter  circumstance.  Many- 
other  things,  such  as  the  story  of  his  of- 
fering only  water  to  the  committee  who 
came  to  him  from  Chicago  when  he  was 
first  nominated  to  the  Presidency,  it  is 
hard  to  give  up,  having  once  accepted 
them  ;  but,  as  is  very  well  known  in 
Springfield,  Abraham  Lincoln's  parlor 
was  on  that  day  what  any  other  West- 
ern parlor  would  have  been  on  the  like 
occasion.  Not  that  he  —  a  temperate, 
but  not  a  tei?iperance  man  —  provided 
liquor  for  the  townspeople  ;  but  he  would 
have  been  a  very  different  man  from 
what  the  facts  must  represent  him  had 
he  forbidden  his  friends  to  provide  it. 

A  great  change  for  the  better  had 
been  going  on  in  him  from  1854  to 
i860.  But  the  work  was  slow  and 
painful.  It  would  have  been  easier 
had  his  mind  had  less  of  the  judicial 
quality.  He  could  not  help  knowing 
what  vras  fair  and  what  was  unfair ; 
and,  seeing  what  private  griefs  pressed 
upon  him  at  the  hour  of  his  election, 
any  man  might  marvel  that  he  kept 
his  sweetness.  He  had  been  led  by 
a  hard,  dark  way ;  he  had  expiated  in 
his  own  person,  not  only  his  own  sins, 
but  those  of  all  his  ancestry,  as  he  was 
hereafter  to  expiate  those  of  his  nation. 
Why  should  he,  alone  of  all  the  world, 
have  bent  under  such  a  yoke  ? 

When  I  was   at  Oberlin,    President 


Finney  spoke  of  the  extreme  slov/ness 
with  which  Lincoln  seemed  to  take  in 
the  Providential  character  of  the  war. 
"  It  would  seem,"  he  said,  "  as  if  any 
man  living  soberly  through  the  first 
two  years  must  have  felt  the  Divine 
Presence  very  near.  Lincoln  did  not, 
and  it  troubled  me  so  that,  when  he 
gave  notice  that,  certain  conditions  fail- 
ing, he  should  publish  on  the  ist  of 
January  a  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion, I  wrote  him  a  letter,  and  begged 
him  to  treat  the  subject  as  if  it  were 
the  Lord's  business  he  was  about.  I 
don't  know  whether  my  letter  did  any 
good,  or  whether  the  Lord  did  it  in  Jiis 
own  way ;  but  when  the  paper  was 
published,  I  found  the  words  I  wanted. 
That  was  the  first  time." 

Those  who  know  Charles  Finne}' 
well  will  understand  his  right  to  address 
the  President,  and  will  not  think  the 
anecdote  out  of  place. 

Meanwhile  the  eyes  whose  sadness 
had  been  born  of  childish  pain,  of  lone- 
ly scepticism,  took  a  deeper  charm 
from  a  new  consciousness  budding  in 
him  of  the  relation  of  a  man's  private 
carriage  to  his  public  walk.  He  began 
to  regret  many  things,  and  it  was  this 
inward  growth  going  on  in  his  own 
soul  which  made  it  easy  for  him  to  do 
in  Washington  pure,  unselfish  work. 

A  little  before  his  nomination,  while 
making  political  speeches  in  New  York 
and  Connecticut,  he  had  received  from 
a  committee  in  New  York  a  small  sum 
of  money.  He  took  it,  supposing  it  to 
be  a  common  thing ;  and  after  his  nom- 
ination it  began  to  be  told  against  him. 
Thereupon  he  wrote  a  minute  account 
of  the  whole  matter  to  political  friends 
in  Illinois.  "  I  tell  this  to  j^w/,"  he 
said,  "  because  I  want  you  to  know  that 
there  is  no  stain  on  my  garment ;  but 
don't  undertake  to  explain  it  to  the 
enemy.  If  you  do  not  answer  them, 
their  railing  will  soon  come  to  an  end. 
If  you  do,  they  will  Jiave  the  bcstofiiP 

When  he  was  about  to  leave  for 
Washington,  he  went  to  the  dingy  little 
law  office  which  had  sheltered  his  sad- 
dest hours.  He  sat  down  on  the  couch. 
"Billy,"    said   he,    "you   and   I    have 
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been  together  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  have  never  '  passed  a  word.'  Will 
you  let  my  name  stay  on  the  old  sign 
till  I  come  back  from  Washington  ? " 
The  tears  started  to  Mr.  Herndon's 
eyes.  He  put  out  his  hand.  "  Mr.  Lin- 
coln," said  he,  "  I  will  never  have  any 
other  partner  while  you  live  "  ;  —  and 
to  the  day  of  the  assassination,  all  the 
doings  of  the  firm  were  in  the  name  of 
Lincoln  and  Herndon. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  think  this  na- 
tion owes  to  Herndon  a  great  debt ; 
for  it  was  he  who  first  bent  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's mind  to  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Utterly  refusing  office  at  the  Presi- 
dent's hands,  he  kept  the  friend's  mor- 
al power  to  the  very  last.  When  he 
went  to  Washington,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
face  brightened.  "  I  like  to  see  a  man 
■who  will  ask  me  for  nothing,"  he  said 
cheerily.  "  In  Springfield,"  said  Mr. 
Herndon,  '•  Lincoln  has  been  called  un- 
grateful, because  he  never  gave  me  an 
office  ;  but  I  v/anted  nothing,  and  he 
knew  it.  Once  he  telegraphed  me  from 
Washington,  and  asked  if  I  would  take 
a  cotton  judgeship  in  one  of  the  South- 
western States.  I  knew  what  was  due 
to  him  better  than  to  refuse  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  telegraph. 
I  responded  that  '  I  would  gladly  fill 
any  station  for  which  he  thought  I  was 
fit.'     But  that  night  I  sat  down  and 


wrote  him.  I  told  him  I  loved  my 
home  better  than  gold  or  cotton,  and 
he  knew  it !  " 

When  at  last  the  fatal  shot  was  fired, 
it  was  the  "  neighbors  and  loving 
friends  "  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  as- 
sembled in  Springfield  to  do  his  hfeless 
body  honor.  Were  the  words  ever  be- 
fore used,  I  wonder,  to  summon  men 
to  the  funeral  of  a  chief  magistrate  ? 
The  wilderness  had  educated  him  ;  the 
wilderness  had  pronounced  upon  him ; 
now,  at  last,  into  its  broad  bosom  the 
wilderness  should  receive  him. 

The  cemetery  is  on  one  of  the  wooded 
prairie  ridges  intersected  by  narrow 
ravines,  —  little  used  as  yet,  but  a  place 
of  surpassing  beauty.  Its  loneliness 
and  breezy  woodland  suit  the  man 
whom  they  have  laid  here.  Could  he 
speak,  he  would  say,  "  Well  done  !  "  A 
gradually  ascending  path  brings  us  ta 
the  hillside  where  the  body  lies.  A 
brick  arch  is  there,  capped  with  lime- 
stone. The  red  wall  recedes  in  ter- 
races to  support  vases,  filled  in  sum- 
mer-time with  flowers.  How  convey  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  which  throng 
upon  one  who  stands  before  it  ?  When 
the  cold  earth  fell  over  him,  and  Mother 
Nature  wove  for  him  the  soft  coverlet  of 
the  spring  grass,  no  heart  that  knew  his 
life  to  the  core  but  must  give  thanks  in 
silence. 
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THE   UNITED   STATES 

a. 

FORT  SUMTER  surrendered  on 
the  13th  of  April.  The  next  day 
was  Sunday.  The  people  of  Charles- 
ton sang  Te  Deum.  The  people  of  the 
North  made  their  first  preparation  for 
the  five  years'  war. 

I  first  saw  the  war  as  I  came  into 
Boston  on  Wednesday,  returning  to 
town  from  a  journey  northv/ard.  I 
passed  up  Washington  Street  as  the 
Fourth   Massachusetts  filed  out  from 


SANITARjY   COMMISSION.^ 

Boylston  HaU  on  their  way  to  the  Fall 
River  train,  which  took  them  towards 
Fort  Monroe.  The  throng  of  people 
in  the  street  pressed  up  to  bid  ^ood-by 
to  the  men,  not  only  with  cheers,  but 
with  words  of  personal  greeting.  So 
that  the  first  words  I  heard  addressed 
to  any  soldier  in  that  conflict  were  the 
words  of  a  parting  salutation,  —  '•'  Take 
care  of  yourself,  George." 

I  have  thouorhtof  it  a  thousand  times 
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since.  It  illustrated  so  simply  and  so 
pleasantly  the  relation  between  the 
citizen  who  stayed  at  home,  and  the 
soldier  who  went  away !  There  was 
nothing  pusillanimous  in  it.  To  both 
those  men,  probably,  the  idea  of  war 
was  that  crude  and  original  one  which 
supposed  that  that  whole  regiment  was 
to  stand  on  one  side  of  an  open  plain, 
confronting  a  Southern  regiment  at  no 
great  distance  on  the  other,  and  that 
both  regiments  were  to  load  and  dis- 
charge their  muskets  at  each  other, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  until  all  the 
Southern  regiment  were  killed,  and  the 
few  survivors  of  the  other  closed  up 
their  ranks  and  marched  forward  for 
another  similar  encounter.  The  man 
who  stayed  at  home  had  no  idea  of  ad- 
vising the  other  to  avoid  that  privilege  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wanted  him 
to  be  ready  for  it.  He  wanted  him  to 
"  take  care  of  himself,"  so  that,  when 
this  eventful  day  should  come,  he 
should  not  lose  his  chance  to  partici- 
pate because  he  was  laid  up  with 
rheumatism   or  malaria. 

Before  that  week  was  over,  the  whole 
country  was  engaged  in  the  double 
service  which  is  typified  in  this  anec- 
dote. Everybody  who  had  a  country 
was  either  marching  for  its  defence,  or 
was  "  taking  care  "  of  those  who  were 
so  marching.  Women  were  crowding 
the  vestries  of  their  churches,  that,  as 
they  said,  the  soldiers  might  be  clothed 
by  better  work  than  would  come  out  of 
the  slop-shops.  Women  of  the  type 
that  cannot  sew  were  imploring  Gov- 
ernors to  find  places  for  them  for  ser- 
vice somewhere.  "  For  God's  sake, 
send  me  somewhere.  I  can  ride  a 
hundred  miles  a  day.  I  can  keep  a 
secret.  They  shall  tear  me  to  pieces, 
but  I  won't  tell."  "  What  would  you 
sell  your  horse  for  ?  "  said  an  officer  to 
some  one  in  Bristol  County.  "  You  are 
going  into  the  service,"  was  the  reply; 
"  the  horse  is  yours."  Any  one  who, 
as  the  day  passed,  succeeded  in  doing 
anything  for  the  army,  though  he  only 
carried  a  note  from  one  doctor  to  an- 
other which  should  secure  a  few  quills 
of  vaccine  virus   for  Washington,  tri- 
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umphed  over  his  companions  in  the 
evening.  It  was  such  a  blessing  to 
do  something,  and  not  to  be  told  for- 
ever to  stand  and  wait !  There  was 
intensity  and  vividness  in  those  first 
months,  such  as  the  unfortunate  Amer- 
icans who  were  away  from  home  will 
never  well  conceive.  The  agonies  of 
parting  and  all  the  cruelty  of  long 
suspense  were  well  compensated  by 
the  constancy,  the  generosity,  and  the 
faith  of  every  hour. 

"  This  was,"  says  the  cynic,  "  the 
passion  of  a  beginning,  and  of  course 
it  faded  out  before  the  certainties  of 
war,  —  before  such  stern  realities  and 
such  hard  stupidities  as  are  in  bloody 
defeats,  or  in  Offices  of  Circumlocution, 
or  in  the  intrigues  of  commanders,  or 
in  hope  deferred."  No,  Mr.  Sceptic, 
that  fire  never  burned  out  till  the  end. 
Perhaps  it  grew  more  quiet  as  it  grew 
more  hot.  In  the  certain  glow  of  its 
white  heat  there  was  not  so  much  snap- 
ping and  crackling  as  when  the  match 
was  first  put  to  the  dry  kindling  ;  but  it 
was  a  steady  fire,  right  through.  For 
this  war  was  not  made  by  a  govern- 
ment ;  it  was  made  by  a  people.  From 
the  beginning,  the  administration  had 
to  be  held  up,  not  to  say  driven  up,  by 
the  people,  till  at  last  it  learned  the 
blessed  lesson  that,  with  such  a  people 
in  earnest,  it  was  easier  to  go  on  than 
to  stand  still.  The  army  was  kept  full, 
because  there  was  a  people  behind  re- 
solved that  the  army  should  be  kept 
full.  What  was  more,  the  army  was 
always  alive  with  the  people's  life,  in- 
spired with  the  people's  inspiration,  and 
determined  with  the  people's  determi- 
nation. The  croakers  undertook  to  tell 
us  at  one  time  that  the  army  was  fight- 
ing for  the  Union,  and  not  for  emanci- 
pation ;  but  it  proved  that,  just  as  soon 
as  the  people  had  determined  on  eman- 
cipation, the  army  had  determined  on 
it  as  well.  They  used  to  tell  us  some- 
times that  the  army  would  only  serve 
under  General  Harmodius  or  General 
Aristogeiton  ;  but  it  always  proved  that 
if,  right  or  wrong,  the  people  chose  to 
remove  these  officers,  the  army  chose 
to  have  them  removed.     The  army  was 
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the  people  in  one  of  its  organizations ; 
just  as  the  hterary  class  of  America  is 
the  people,  so  far  forth  as  the  people 
can  read  and  write,  so  was  the  army  of 
America  the  people,  in  so  far  forth  as 
the  people  could  march,  encamp,  load, 
and  fire.  A  certain  brazen  criticism, 
mixed  of  coppery  prejudice  and  leaden 
dulness,  chooses  to  tell  us  sometimes 
that  the  literary  class  in  America  should 
oppose  itself  to  the  determination  of 
the  people.  Critics,  with  that  same 
tone,  told  us  in  the  war  that  the  army 
would  oppose  itself  to  the  people.  The 
whole  of  this  is  moonshine  :  the  army 
was  the  people,  —  bone  of  its  bone, 
blood  of  its  blood,  and  brain  of  its 
brain ;  and  the  people  cared  for  the 
army  from  the  beginning,  as,  from  the 
beginning,  the  army  cared  for  the  peo- 
ple, —  as  the  right  arm  cares  for  the  left 
in  the  nobler  application  of  Menenius 
Agrippa's  parable,  —  as  the  eye  cares 
for  the  hand  in  that  noblest  applica- 
tion of  it  made  by  St.  Paul.  "  When 
a  free  people  makes  a  great  war," 
all  those  old  superstitions  and  analo- 
gies may  be  dropped  out  of  memory, 
which  are  founded  on  what  happens 
when  great  sovereigns  make  little  wars. 
George  III.  exhausted  the  resources  of 
England  in  sending  less  than  five  thou- 
sand men  a  year  to  America,  and  at  the 
end  of  seven  years  had  worn  out  the 
enthusiasm  which  had  given  his  minis- 
try unanimous  support  in  the  beginning. 
That  is  what  happens  when  kings  make 
little  wars.  But  when  a  free  people 
makes  a  great  war,  its  persistency  gains 
as  it  gains  in  experience.  It  avoids  the 
blunders  of  the  beginning  ;  it  presses 
the  right  agents  into  the  right  places; 
it  tramples  down  the  incompetent  ones, 
and  makes  of  them  pavement  and 
causeway,  over  which  it  marches  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  purpose.  When  the 
sovereign  takes  the  field  in  person,  we 
expect  Austerlitz  and  Solferino,  if  only 
he  be  a  real  sovereign,  —  one  who  holds, 
to  the  weakest  sinew,  all  the  resources 
of  his  land.  We  have  a  right  to  expect 
so  much,  if  only  he  has  had  time  and 
occasion  to  learn  the  science  of  war. 
Now  that  it  is  all  over,  it  is  very  easy 


to  lie  on  a  sofa  and  say  this,  or  even  to 
sit  at  a  desk  and  write  it.  But  when 
the  war  began,  there  needed  prescience 
and  inspiration,  to  arrange  all  the 
means  by  which  the  people  should  re- 
inforce the  army  by  its  spirit,  and  the 
army  encourage  the  people  by  its  in- 
formation. To  make  sure  that  by  no 
accident  and  by  no  purpose  should  the 
army  be  parted  from  the  people,  or  the 
people  from  the  army,  was  the  central 
necessity.  In  Cromwell's  time,  the 
people  got  tired  of  the  army,  and  so 
the  army  was  not  true  to  the  people. 
Even  in  Washington's  time,  the  army 
was  discontented  with  the  people,  and 
the  people  were  often  unfair  to  the 
army.  In  our  time,  the  necessity  was 
to  save  the  inspiration  of  the  beginning, 
its  enthusiasm  and  its  generosity,  that 
no  official  indifference  might  cool  it, 
nor  any  discouragement  or  failure,  — 
that  the  people  might  all  along  work 
with  the  army  and  for  the  army,  and, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  regard 
it  as  its  own  child,  as  its  own  brother, 
as  itself  in  arms. 

Easy  to  say  this,  now  the  whole  is 
over.  The  men  who  foresaw  what  we 
see,  and  who  set  in  order  the  methods 
by  which  popular  enthusiasm  steadily 
displayed  itself  in  a  current,  always 
enlarging  till  the  war  was  done,  were 
the  founders  of  the  United  States  Sani- 
tary Com?/iission.  When  they  began, 
they  had  nobody  to  help  them  and  ev- 
erybody to  thwart  them.  Before  they 
had  done,  they  had  imitators  without 
number,  eager  to  do  their  work,  and 
glad  to  take  their  name.  But  this  was 
one  of  those  fortunate  causes  where  ri- 
vals cannot  hurt,  where  every  workman 
can  take  hold.  The  more  the  merrier 
and  the  better.  To  the  systems  of 
popular  enthusiasm  thus  organized 
and  made  efficient  was  the  constantly 
increasing  popularity  of  the  war  largely 
due.  If,  as  might  well  have  happened, 
every  local  endeavor  of  ignorant  pa- 
triotism had,  at  its  birth,  been  stran- 
gled by  official  red-tape,  or  knocked 
in  the  head  by  official  arrogance,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that,  from  a  hundred  thou- 
sand separate   discouragements,  there 
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might  have  sprung  sad,  and  even  angry- 
jealousy,  which  might  perhaps  have  ]part- 
ed  the  people  from  the  people's  cause. 
Nothing  is  so  dangerous  to  popular  en- 
thusiasm as  to  tell  excited  men  and 
women,  eager  to  help,  that  they  can  do 
nothing  but  to  suffer  and  be  strong. 
Everything  was  gained  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  when  the  men  and  women 
at  home  were  taught  how  they  might 
go  to  work,  or  when  they  saw  with 
their  own  eyes  that  their  work  was 
systematic  and  cumulative,  and  made  a 
contribution  distinct  and  considerable 
to  the  great  single  end. 

All  this  is  called  to  mind  to-day,  be- 
cause we  have  now  the  first  volume  of 
the  official  history  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. This  volume,  a  general  his- 
tory, is  written  by  Mr.  Stille,  the  author 
of  that  celebrated  pamphlet,  "  How  a 
Free  People  conduct  a  Great  War," 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  There 
are  to  be  two  more  distinct  parts  of  this 
history,  namely,  a  narrative  of  the  Com- 
mission's special-relief  service,  and  an 
account  of  the  practical  working  of  its 
supply-system.  There  will  be  other 
publications  of  the  valuable  statistics 
which  it  has  collected,  in  addition  to 
those  which  are  in  print  already.  For 
any  future  war,  and,  more  than  that,  for 
any  proper  understanding  of  this,  all 
these  volumes  will  be  of  service  second 
only  to  the  service  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  rendered  the  country  already  ; 
and  looking  back  on  the  war,  and  look- 
ing forward  on  the  peace,  one  cannot 
help  wishing  that  there  might  be  one 
copy  of  this  book  placed  in  each  of  the 
original  centres  of  work  and  of  prayers 
which  are  scattered  over  all  the  land. 
Here  were  thousands  on  thousands  of 
branch  societies,  so  many  bubbling  foun- 
tains of  clear  blessing,  which  was  to  flow 
in  channels,  growing  wider  and  wider, 
till  it  enlarged  the  great  river  of  a  na- 
tion's benevolence.  To  each  of  these 
societies  there  came  back  letters  from 
the  camp,  from  each  there  went  forth 
comfort  and  hope  to  the  soldier.  Mr. 
Stille's  book  ought  to  be  read  in  each 
of  them,  as  eagerly  as  the  camp  letters 
were,  or  the  bulletins  of  the  dead  and 


wounded,  if  only  as  evidence  that  the 
comfort  and  hope  were  not  sent  in  vain. 

If  anybody  supposes  that,  because 
the  Sanitary  Commission  is  called  a 
Commission,  any  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, of  its  own  motion,  commis- 
sioned these  members  for  their  great 
work,  he  is  wholly  mistaken.  He  will 
study  with  profit  Mr.  Stille's  painful,  yet 
amusing  chapter  on  the  difiiculty  which 
the  Commission  found  in  getting  born. 
Its  founders.  Dr.  Bellows,  Dr.  Van 
Buren,  Dr.  Agnew,  Dr.  Harsen,  and 
Dr.  Harris,  went  to  Washington  in 
those  early  days  of  passionate,  ignorant 
enthusiasm,  officially  representing  cer- 
tain societies  in  New  York,  really  repre- 
senting the  deep-seated  determination 
of  the  whole  people  to  take  care  of  the 
army.  Now,  in  the  best  of  times, 
Washington  is  the  point  in  the  United 
States  most  ignorant  of  the  real  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  American  people. 
Washington  has  a  good  deal  to  do  in 
detail,  always  enjoys  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  men  of  ability,  is  al- 
ways interested  in  the  affairs  which  it 
is  transacting,  and  is  always  careless, 
in  proportion,  of  what  is  going  on  out- 
side its  walls.  This  is  probably  true  of 
all  capitals.  But  where,  as  with  Lon- 
don or  Paris  or  Pekin,  the  capital  itself 
contains  almost  all  the  leading  men  of 
the  country,  certainly  all  its  real  gov- 
ernors, the  capital's  ignorance  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  provinces  is  a  mat- 
ter of  comparatively  little  consequence. 
At  Washington,  however,  the  capital 
consists  simply  of  the  Bureaux  of  Ad- 
ministration, superintended  by  the  chief 
clerk,  who  is  called  the  President,  all 
elected  by  the  governing  power  of  a 
public  opinion  whose  centres  are  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  A  placid  igno- 
rance in  such  a  city  as  to  the  currents 
of  that  public  opinion  is  inconvenient. 

So  the  authors  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission found  it,  when,  early  in  May, 
1 861,  they  came  to  Washington,  The 
Surgeon-General  of  the  army  was  still 
under  the  impression  that  the  very- 
complicated  machinery  which  had  kept 
in  admirable    health  fifteen   thousand 
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men  of  the  regular  army,  —  with  whom 
indeed  the  government  had  scarcely 
anything  to  do  but  to  move  them  from 
one  healthy  post  to  another,  as  the  state 
of  their  lungs,  their  digestion,  or  their 
spirits  might  require, —  that  this  system 
would  work  just  as  well  for  an  army  of 
immense  proportions,  suddenly  raised 
for  the  active  operations  of  the  field. 
They  found  every  department  of  the 
government  overwhelmed  with  work, 
feeling  its  way  in  the  dark,  in  exigen- 
cies absolutely  new,  and  sensitive,  in 
proportion,  to  criticism  and  advice.  It 
is  as  well  to  add,  that  this  country  suf- 
fered terribly  in  that  crisis,  as  indeed  it 
suffers  chronically,  from  its  habit  of  ap- 
pointing officers  of  administration,  not 
from  any  fitness  for  their  service,  but  as 
compensation  for  services  which  they 
have  rendered  to  the  successful  party 
in  the  Presidential  election.  Because  a 
man  made  a  series  of  good  speeches  xvf 
Shakomin  County,  he  shall  superintend 
the  distribution  of  naval  stores,  or  have 
it  in  his  power  to  say  that  the  pontoons 
shall  not  be  at  a  certain  river  at  a  cer- 
tain time.  Yet  again,  these  gentlemen 
from  New  York  found  the  impression, 
which  is  very  widely  spread  among 
second-rate  people  at  Washington,  that 
they  did  not  want  what  they  asked  for, 
but  had  some  selfish  purpose  concealed. 
One  of  the  Secretaries  —  it  is  easy 
to  guess  who  —  frankly  stated  this  to 
them.  "  The  President  himself,"  says 
Mr.  Stille,  "  with  all  his  humane  in- 
stincts, could  not  understand  the  neces- 
sity for  such  an  organization  as  they 
proposed,  and  regarded  its  establish- 
ment as  adding  a  fifth  wheel  to  the 
coach."  The  highest  oflicers  of  gov- 
ernment thought  the  whole  plan  im- 
practicable, and  only  appointed  the 
Commission  in  deference  to  severe 
pressure,  as  a  "  Commission  of  Inquiry 
and  Advice  in  Respect  of  the  Sanitary 
Interests  of  the  United  States  Forces,''' 
limiting  its  offices  as  severely  as  they 
dared,  and,  in  particular,  confining  its 
service,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  volun- 
teers. They  regarded  the  regular  army 
as  something  too  sacred  for  such  inter- 
ference-    Perhaps  it  was  in  the   long 


hours  of  waiting  in  the  anterooms  of 
the  great,  in  those  indiflTerent  days  of 
1 86 1,  that  the  Commission  took  the 
idea  for  one  of  its  admirable  after-ar- 
rangements, in  which  there  is  a  touch 
of  humor.  For  disabled  soldiers  wait- 
ing their  turn  at  the  paymaster's  office, 
the  Commission,  long  afterwards,  pro- 
vided its  own  anterooms,  in  which 
breakfasts,  dinners,  and  suppers  were 
served  for  these  unwilling  courtiers,  as 
they  waited  for  their  turn  to  come. 
Is  not  this  the  perfection  of  a  service, 
which  seeks  to  supplement  the  provis- 
ions of  officials  ? 

It  should  be  understood,  then,  by  all 
students  of  the  war,  that  the  Sanitary 
Commission  never  had  any  such  official 
power  as  the  English  Sanitary  Com- 
mission which  was  sent  out  to  the  Cri- 
mea, and  from  which  it  took  its  name. 
That  Commission  found  the  English 
army  with  a  death-rate  of  sixty  per 
cent  per  annum.  There  was  need  for 
something  to  correct  that,  and  they  had, 
virtually,  absolute  power  given  them  to 
carry  out  their  instructions.  Mr.  Stille 
pronounces  the  result  of  their  labors  to 
be  "perhaps  the  grandest  contribution 
ever  made  by  science  to  the  practical 
art  of  preserving  health  among  men  re- 
quired to  live  together  in  large  masses." 
Dr.  Joseph  Sargent  of  Worcester,  in 
his  valuable  little  paper,  says  that  that 
death-rate  of  sixty  per  cent  per  annum 
was  reduced  to  one  and  one  seventh 
per  cent.  The  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission  had  no  such  authority 
given  to  it.  Its  members  did  not  want 
any  such  authority  :  no  such  dictator- 
ship was  ever  needed.  It  occupied, 
from  the  ver}'-  beginning,  the  nobler 
position  of  a  board  voluntarily  repre- 
senting the  sympathy  and  determina- 
tion of  a  people  at  work,  from  the  be- 
ginning, to  arrest  in  the  very  fountain 
the  poisons  which  would  else  have  car- 
ried death  wherever  they  flowed.  This 
service  of  prevention  the  Commission 
never  abandoned.  It  is  a  service  a 
thousand  times  more  precious  than  a 
service  of  cure.  We  believe  that  even 
the  statistics  would  show,  beyond  dis- 
pute,  that  this    Commission    arrested 
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disease  with  majesty  and  success  such 
as  even  the  English  Commission  would 
not  claim.  It  had,  providentially,  all 
the  stores  of  their  experience  to  draw 
from.  However  this  may  be,  it  should 
be  chiefly  remembered  for  a  higher 
honor,  —  that  it  nipped  in  the  bud  mis- 
eries which  therefore  never  came  to 
blossom,  and  have  therefore,  happily, 
left  no  record  of  themselves,  either  to 
be  tabled  in  statistics  or  to  be  wired 
into  the  wreaths  of  the  Commission's 
laurels. 

This  office  of  "the  Sanitary"  may  be 
inferred  all  along  from  Mr.  Stille's  book, 
■which,  however,  does  not  profess  to 
deal  with  this  subject  so  largely  as  with 
its  more  active  and  visible  operations. 
None  the  less  is  it  the  most  important 
office  of  all,  and  probably  the  lack  of 
official  character  in  the  Commission  is 
by  no  means  to  be  regretted,  in  con- 
sidering the  work  of  prevention  in  the 
case  of  such  an  army  and  such  a  people 
as  ours.  All  of  us  stand  advice  from 
any  one  else  more  easily  than  from  our 
servants ;  and  we  believe  this  country 
and  the  volunteer  army,  who,  as  we 
have  said,  were  the  country,  took  the 
advice  given  them  by  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission more  kindly  than  they  would 
have  taken  it  from  any  official  medical 
bureau.  However  this  maybe,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  medical  bureau  would  ever 
have  taken  hold  of  the  offices  of  advice 
and  instruction  which  the  Commission 
attempted  and  discharged.  For  a  sin- 
gle instance,  it  issued  seventeen  mili- 
tary, medical,  and  surgical  essays,  pre- 
pared, expressly  for  use  in  the  service, 
by  medical  men,  —  army  surgeons  or 
others.  Now  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
government,  as  a  government,  should 
not  do  this  same  thing.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  no  government  ever  did  do  such 
a  thing,  and  it  will  be  long  before  any 
government  ever  will.  It  would  be 
easy,  again,  for  an  accomplished  army 
surgeon  to  say  that  he  knew  his  busi- 
ness already,  and  did  not  want  to  be 
taught  it  by  volunteers.  Yet  any  med- 
ical man  of  true  spirit  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  Dr.  Mott  would  choose  to 
write  on  hemorrhage  under  such  an  im- 


pulse ;  or  what,  after  long  observation 
with  armies,  Dr.  Hammond  would  write 
on  scurvy  ;  or  any  of  the  rest,  from  the 
list  of  whom  we  select  these  names. 
Certainly,  to  the  surgeon  or  assistant- 
surgeon  suddenly  called  from  practice  in 
civil  life,  be  he  as  learned  as  you  please, 
there  is  an  advantage  in  such  a  camp 
library  of  monographs  on  special  camp 
difficulties,  which  he  may  not  choose  to 
acknowledge,  but  which,  whether  he  is 
conscious  of  it  or  not,  everybody  else 
will  understand.  What  opportunity  for 
studying  gunshot  wounds,  for  instance, 
had  most  physicians  who  went  into 
the  army  from  New  England  ?  or  how 
much  could  they  have  seen,  in  familiar 
practice,  of  malaria,  or  even  of  scurvy  ? 
If  one  may  speak  thus  of  the  surgical 
staff  of  a  large  volunteer  army,  how 
much  more  may  the  same  thing  be  said 
of  other  officers !     When  the  war  be- 

fan,  how  few  men  understood  that  the 
rst,  second,  and  last  duty  of  a  military 
officer  is  to  take  care  of  his  men ! 
With  perfect  reverence,  let  it  be  said, 
that  his  report,  on  any  day  when  his 
conscience  calls  him  to  judgment,  should 
be  hke  his  Master's,  "  Those  that  thou 
gavest  me  have  I  kept."  Yet  this  funda- 
mental necessity  in  the  science  of  war 
scarcely  entered  into  the  idea  of  the 
people  when  the  war  began.  The  the- 
ory seemed  to  be  that  every  man  could 
of  course  take  care  of  himself,  and, 
almost,  that  it  was  the  officers'  duty  to 
throw  the  men's  lives  away.  The  suf- 
fering of  the  volunteer  regiments  for 
food,  before  they  had  left  home  twenty- 
four  hours,  showed  how  little  their  offi- 
cers yet  understood  of  the  first  duty 
they  had  toward  the  men. 

In  a  very  few  months  this  ignorance 
of  duty  was  greatly  changed;  and,  tiU 
the  war  ended,  the  country  understood 
what  was  expected  of  officers  in  this 
matter.  Persons  interested  in  the  army 
were  constantly  discussing  measures  of 
prevention  and  of  treatment.  Even  the 
press  was  discussing,  with  a  good  deal 
of  intelligence,  the  details  necessary 
for  the  proper  care  of  the  soldier.  The 
reports,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  of  par- 
ticular   movements    or    encampments, 
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devoted  more  and  more  consideration 
to  that  specific  subject.  The  practical 
mind  of  the  country  seized  on  it,  and 
wrought  out  every  contrivance  possible 
for  securing  results  of  value.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  steady  improvement 
in  the  officers  themselves,  even  before 
they  went  to  the  field,  with  a  deter- 
mination, on  their  part,  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  beginning  should  not  be 
made  regarding  them.  Even  the  men 
were  more  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  sanitary  regulation.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  word  "  Sanitary "  was 
brought  into  every  hamlet,  and  played 
its  part  in  all  conversation,  was  a  very 
important  fact.  The  connection  which 
the  people  had  with  the  army  was  in  a 
very  large  walk  of  experience,  carried 
on  through  "Sanitary"  agencies.  To 
this  hour,  therefore,  the  "  Sanitary " 
looms  up  in  the  eye  of  people  at  home 
as  a  bureau  vastly  larger  than  any 
other  bureau  of  administration.  jMost 
people  now  would  be  disgusted  and 
disappointed,  if  they  were  told  that  the 
money  expenses  of  the  "  Sanitary " 
were  not  one  thousandth  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  This  prominence 
given  to  a  word  gave,  of  necessity, 
prominence  to  an  idea ;  and  after  this 
Commission  was  well  at  work,  the 
American  people  held  that  idea  steadily 
in  mind,  —  that  no  sum  was  too  large 
to  spend,  and  no  law  too  stringent 
to  enforce,  which  would  preserve  the 
health  of  the  soldier. 

"  The  higher  sphere  of  sanitary  care 
has  only  just  been  entered."  These 
are  the  words  of  Dr.  Sargent,  in  the 
paper  we  have  already  alluded  to.  "  An 
army,  in  its  vital  aspect,  is  in  time  of 
war  an  aggregate  of  healthy  and  effec- 
tive men  subject  to  unusual  exposure. 
This  is  the  theoretical  condition,  and 
should  be  the  actual.  The  aggregation 
and  the  exposure  are  evils  which  we 
cannot  avoid,  but  may  modify.  The 
management  of  these  involves  our  sci- 
ence of  preve7ition,  and  should  be  kept 
foremost,  in  spite  of  the  superstitious 
foUy  of  the  people,  who  clamor  for 
treatment,  not  recognizing  that  preven- 
tion should  mostly  supersede  treatment, 


making  it  unnecessary."  Such  cau- 
tions as  this,  addressed  to  people,  offi- 
cers, and  everybody,  as  the  war  went 
on,  worked  their  effect.  And  the  Amer- 
ican people  no  longer  believes  that  an 
army  in  war  is  like  an  army  at  the  the- 
atre, which  only  rushes  on  the  stage  to 
fight,  and  may  be  forgotten  as  soon 
as  the  fight  is  over. 

If  no  agent  or  inspector  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission  had  ever  gone  to  the 
camps  or  to  the  front,  if  the  govern- 
ment had  kept  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
mission away  from  the  army  as  sed- 
ulously as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
some  persons  at  Washington  would  have 
been  glad  to  do  at  the  beginning,  still, 
the  Commission  could  and  would  have 
wrought  among  the  people  at  home  all 
the  preventive  work  which  we  have  in- 
dicated, of  which  alone  the  results  were 
beyond  any  calculation. 

But,  very  fortunately,  its  hard-earned 
"  Commission  "  gave  it  the  privilege 
of  inquiry  and  inspection  ;  and  it  in- 
trusted this  privilege  to  a  very  compe- 
tent set  of  officers,  making  very  few 
mistakes  in  their  appointment.  Of 
course,  the  army  had  its  own  inspec- 
tors ;  the  Medical  Bureau,  of  course, 
made  its  inspections,  and  would  have 
done  so  under  any  circumstances.  But 
besides  their  "inspections,"  here  was 
always  a  possible  inspection  to  be  made 
at  any  moment  by  another  board.  Now, 
officers  of  the  army,  military  or  medical, 
might  affect  to  despise  this  volunteer  in- 
spection, or  not.  Despised  or  not,  it  was 
an  inspection  by  officers  of  the  people ; 
and  the  people  is  the  sovereign  of  this 
country.  The  fact  that  it  was  possible, 
therefore,  had  a  constant  effect.  That 
effect,  probably,  was  quite  as  large  in 
districts,  camps,  or  divisions  where  the 
"  Sanitary  "  was  not  favorably  regarded 
as  where  it  was.  Or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  safe  to  say  that,  because  the 
American  people  was  well  aroused  about 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army,  all 
grades  of  officers  were  determined  that 
they  would  not  be  found  asleep  to  that 
subject,  and  that  they  would  be  ready  to 
face  any  inspection  whicli  might  come 
along.     Certain  it  is,  that,  to  the  very 
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close,  there  was  more  and  more  sanita- 
ry skill  and  precaution  shown.  Things 
were  done  which  never  would  have 
been  done,  if  there  had  not  been  at 
home  this  steady  determination  that 
the  soldier  should  be  cared  for,  ex- 
pressing itself  in  a  well-provided  sys- 
tematic organization.  When,  since  war 
began,  were  the  hospitals  of  an  army 
steadily  supplied  with  early  green  peas 
from  a  market  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
away  ?  That  was  done  in  this  war,  and  18 
done  by  the  Medical  Bureau,  from  gov- 
ernment funds,  without  any  help  from 
volunteers.  There  is  a  legend,  —  rest- 
ing on  fact,  I  do  not  doubt,  —  that  in 
the  Department  of  the  Gulf  two  thou- 
sand palm-leaf  fans  were  bought  at  one 
time  to  keep  flies  off  of  men  in  hos- 
pital, and  two  thousand  black  boys 
hired  to  use  the  fans.  Something  of 
this  sort,  enough  to  found  the  legend 
on,  was  done  by  the  government,  with- 
out the  agency  of  the  "  Sanitary."  But 
did  any  government  ever  go  into  such 
luxuries  before  ?  When,  towards  the 
end  of  the  war,  a  spirited  surgeon  took 
you  into  his  hospital-supply  room,  and 
showed  you  luxuries  you  never  saw  be- 
fore, even  in  your  grandmother's  pantry, 
and  said,  in  triumph,  "  You  see  we  do 
not  need  the  '  Sanitary '  here,"  it  was 
always  fair  to  ask  him  in  reply,  if,  on  his 
conscience,  he  believed  that  he  would 
have  had  all  those  stores,  if  the  "  Sani- 
tary "  had  not  been  somewhere. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  San- 
itary Commission  was  almost  always 
on  good  terms  with  every  branch  of 
administration,  —  in  general,  on  cordial 
terms  with  all.  Officers  of  the  army, 
including  those  of  the  medical  staff, 
found  out  that  nobody  wanted  to  inter- 
fere in  what  was  none  of  his  business, 
—  found  out  that  here  was  a  method 
of  appeal  to  the  people  in  those  matters 
where  popular  feeling  or  popular  chari- 
ty was  needed  to  supplement  provisions 
made  by  statute. 

The  Commission's  practical  work  of 
inspection  was  set  in  order  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  six  permanent  inspectors, 
just  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  They 
were  thoroughly  well  chosen,  were  al- 


most universally  received  with  courtesy, 
and  their  suggestions  listened  to  with 
interest  and  attention.  The  Commis- 
sion was  soon  satisfied,  however,  that 
much  more  vigorous  inspection  than 
theirs  would  be  needed  for  the  reform 
of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  volun- 
teers ;  and  to  their  persistent  and  sys- 
tematic endeavor  was  due  at  last  the  act 
to  reorganize  the  medical  department  of 
the  army,  which  passed  Congress,  April 
18,  1862.  If  the  Commission  had  never 
done  anything  but  insist  on  the  meas- 
ure of  reform  effected  by  this  law,  its 
work  would  have  justified  its  organiza- 
tion. So  far  as  the  matter  of  inspection 
went,  eight  medical  inspectors  were 
provided  for  by  the  act ;  and  Mr.  Stilld 
says,  that  "far  larger  powers  of  reme- 
dying evils  were  supposed  to  have  been 
conferred  upon  them  by  it,  than  they  ever 
actually  exercised  in  practice."  With 
this  new  organization  of  the  Medical 
Bureau  the  most  serious  anxiety  which 
thoughtful  men  felt  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  army  was  allayed.  And  although, 
to  this  hour,  the  reforms  which  the 
best  officers  on  the  medical  staff  would 
be  glad  to  see  have  never  been  fully 
authorized  by  statute,  yet  the  Medical 
Bureau  is  a  very  different  institution, 
both  for  prevention  and  efficiency,  from 
what  it  was  when  the  war  began. 

The  Commission,  however,  when  this 
act  passed,  was  only  at  the  beginning 
of  its  successful  career.  Keeping  al- 
ways in  view  the  health  of  the  soldier, 
its  business  was  always  to  supply  any 
deficiency  which  might  exist  in  the  offi- 
cial administration  relating  to  him.  If 
the  statute  was  insufficient,  it  was  the 
business  of  the  "  Sanitary  "  to  fill  up  all 
gaps  till  the  statute  could  be  changed. 
If  the  executive  in  any  branch  was  luke- 
warm, it  was  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mission to  fill  up  all  gaps  till  the  exec- 
utive could  be  fired.  How  well  it  did 
this,  all  of  us  remember.  We  were  all 
of  us  at  home  made  to  work  and  sub- 
scribe, now  for  one  object  and  now  for 
another.  But  as  soon  as  the  govern- 
ment could  assume  any  subject,  the 
activity  and  resolution  of  the  people 
were  directed  into  another  channel,  new 
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to  the  government.  The  certainty  in 
people's  minds,  that,  in  their  self-denial 
and  exertion,  they  were  at  work  for 
practical  results,  did  everything  towards 
maintaining  to  the  last  the  first  enthu- 
siasm of  the  war,  and  keeping  it  from 
cooling. 

Mr.  Stille  cannot  go  into  much  detail 
in  the  narrative  of  the  thousand  agen- 
cies by  which  this  success  was  attained. 
He  has  left  the  branches  to  tell  their 
own  stories,  —  stories  which,  in  other 
times,  would  be  called  themselves  the 
reports  of  immense  charities.  In  nine- 
teen different  chapters,  he  speaks  of 
almost  as  many  different  departments 
of  activity  and  duty.  For  the  detail  we 
must  look  to  such  narratives  as  Mr. 
Reed's  "  Hospital  Sketches,"  Miss  Al- 
cott's  bright  letters,  or  Miss  Worm- 
ley's  narrative  ;  and  we  hope  that  the 
various  memorial  societies  will  give  us 
many  more.  The  Commission  worked 
from  the  first  with  a  promptness  which 
was  still  systematic.  Organized  for  in- 
quiry and  advice,  it  used  the  results  of 
its  inquiries  with  great  readiness,  and 
it  gave  its  advice  in  some  very  dis- 
tinctly practical  forms.  If  everybody 
who  offers  good  advice  would  go  about 
it  with  as  much  real  purpose  as  the 
"  Sanitary  "  did,  when  it  established  re- 
freshment lodges  all  along  through  the 
wilderness  in  the  rear  of  the  Army  of 
the  West,  there  would  be  much  less 
grumbling  about  advice  than  there  is. 
That  was'  the  "  Sanitary's "  way  of 
"  advising  "  the  government  that  it  was 
well  to  have  some  such  posts  for  the 
relief  and  rest  of  stragglers. 

The  various  methods  of  administra- 
tion that  opened  as  the  war  went  on 
are  grouped  by  Mr.  Stilld  under  the 
general  heads  of  "  Inspection  of  Camps 
and  Hospitals,"  "  Hospital  Transport 
Service,"  "  Supplemental  Hospital  Sup- 
phes,"  "General  ReHef,"  "Battle-Field 
Rehef,"  "Special  Relief  Service,"  "The 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,"  and  the 
"  Hospital  Directory."  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  community  at  large  ever 
understood  what  system  was  made  up 
by  these  various  services,  why  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Sanitary  Commis- 


sion should  undertake  them,  or  indeed 
that  the  Sanitary  Commission  should 
undertake  them  at  all.  But  there  are 
a  good  many  things  which  the  commu- 
nity at  large  never  understands  ;  and 
in  almost  every  village  through  the 
loyal  States,  there  were  two  or  three 
business-like  women,  and  one  or  two 
business-Hke  men,  who  did  understand 
very  thoroughly  what  the  Commission 
was  doing ;  and,  from  first  to  last,  the 
public  had  a  very  firm  confidence  that 
the  Commission  knew  what  it  was 
about,  and  was  doing  the  right  thing. 
The  public,  meanwhile,  was  swayed 
successively  by  a  good  many  fantastic 
delusions  about  war.  First  was  the 
lint  fever;  then  there  was  the  Havelock 
mania,  which  lasted  well  into  the  first 
summer.  There  was  a  chronic  im- 
pression, not  yet  changed,  that  sweet 
jellies,  packed  in  glass,  were  a  specific 
against  all  diseases.  There  always  was 
great  ignorance  as  to  the  duties  of  hos- 
pital nurses.  All  these  hallucinations 
had  to  be  gently  and  kindly  borne  with 
and  treated,  while  the  determined  spirit 
which  appeared  in  all  was  guided  into 
manifestations  more  valuable.  For  all 
that  was  done,  however,  in  the  effort  to 
instruct  people  in  such  matters,  it  is 
probable  now  that  the  general  impres- 
sion is,  that  the  Sanitary  Commission 
was  an  organization  engaged  in  dis- 
tributing to  the  army  such  provisions 
as  do  not  come  within  the  soldier's  ra- 
tion, and  such  hospital  stores  and  un- 
der-clothing as  the  government  never 
provided. 

It  is  true  that  the  "  Sanitary "  did 
distribute  a  vast  amount  of  such  sup- 
plies. Because  they  were  visible  and 
cumbrous,  people  saw  them,  and  took 
the  impression  that  the  "  Sanitary " 
did  little  else.  But  the  office  of  collect- 
ing and  distributing  such  supplies  was 
only  a  small  part  of  its  original  plan, 
and,  while  always  an  indispensable  ac- 
cessory in  all  its  movements,  should 
always  be  remembered  as  accessory  to 
such  movements  and  forming  a  part  of 
them.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  the  in- 
dignation of  some  medical  officer  in  a 
foreign  service,  if  he  were  simply  told 
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that  an  immense  popular  movement, 
supplied  simply  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, furnished  the  hospital  stores 
of  the  American  army.  He  would  say, 
and  say  justly,  that  that  must  be  a  very 
wretched  administration,  not  fit  to  live, 
which  did  not  provide  hospital  stores 
in  abundance  for  its  own  service.  But 
if  you  asked  such  a  man  whether  the 
best  medical  staff  in  the  world,  acting 
under  the  most  absolute  government, 
ever  established  depots  far  in  the  rear 
of  the  army  simply  for  stragglers,  re- 
cruits, furloughed  men,  or  men  dis- 
charged, to  relieve  their  inevitable  suf- 
ferings, and  to  help  them  backward  or 
forward,  he  would  say,  "  No."  He 
would  say  that  it  was  impossible.  He 
would  say  that  these  men  must  take 
their  chance  of  getting  such  relief  as 
they  could  from  the  people.  If  then 
you  asked  him  whether  the  people 
would  not  be  wise  in  making  accurate 
organization  to  secure  such  relief,  he 
would  instantly  assent.  He  would  see, 
in  a  word,  that  you  were  thus  carrying 
out  the  central  and  vital  principle  of  all 
public  administration  which  deals  with 
the  relief  of  suffering.  That  principle 
is  this,  —  that  the  state  must  furnish 
the  funds,  the  most  of  the  machinery, 
and  the  general  system,  with  the  regu- 
larity and  certainty  with  which  the 
planets  move.  But  the  state  cannot 
deal  with  exceptions,  and  must  not  try 
to  ;  and  the  exceptional  care,  the  per- 
sonal tenderness,  with  all  the  blessings 
of  sympathy  and  all  spiritual  help,  will 
and  must  be  added  in  any  Christian 
country  by  the  enthusiasm  and  by  the 
ingenuity  of  volunteers. 

To  supplement  the  operations  of  the 
government,  then,  became  from  the  first 
the  object  and  determination  of  the 
Commission.  To  do  this  in  a  thor- 
oughly systematic  way,  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  business  men  in 
the  army  and  the  navy,  to  retain  its 
own  respect  and  the  respect  of  a  keen- 
eyed  community  at  the  same  time,  was 
the  first  necessity.  Its  first  victory 
was  in  attaining  this  necessity.  It 
owed  that  victory  largely  to  the  admira- 
ble executive  powers  of  its  first  general 


secretary,  Mr.  Frederic  Law  Olmsted. 
He  had  engaged  in  the  work  with  an 
enthusiasm  of  exactly  the  type  of  Win- 
throp's,  or  Shaw's,  or  any  paladin's  of 
them  all,  and  he  had  the  rare  chance 
given  to  him,  and  the  rarer  power,  to 
show  that  in  the  methods  of  office  ad- 
ministration, in  the  instruction  and  in- 
spiration of  clerks  and  deputies  and 
agents,  in  keeping  up  and  alive  all  the 
varied  branches  of  a  wide  system  of  ad- 
ministration, such  enthusiasm  may  be 
expended  just  as  fitly  as  in  a  charge  at 
the  head  of  a  squadron.  He  was  ad- 
mirably seconded.  Although  the  Sani- 
tary Commission  never  stumbled  into 
the  blunder  of  relying  on  volunteer 
assistance  for  regular  daily  work  which 
must  be  done,  and,  if  wrong,  must  be 
criticised, — although  it  therefore  always 
paid  salaries  to  its  regular  officers,— yet 
in  the  higher  grades  of  its  service  all 
these  officers  were  in  reality  volunteers, 
as  Mr.  Olmsted  was,  and  the  members 
of  the  Commission.  It  is  the  univer- 
sal remark  of  persons  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  serve  under  them  or 
with  them,  that  here  was  a  very  re- 
markable body  of  men,  men  of  a  high 
type,  whether  measured  by  the  test  of 
moral  purpose,  or  by  the  tests  of  ex- 
ecutive ability,  or  by  the  more  conven- 
ient standard  of  success.  From  first 
to  last,  whether  in  collecting  funds,  in 
the  details  of  office  duty  in  devising 
practicable  plans  for  others,  or  in  the 
actual  business  of  relieving  the  sick 
and  the  dying,  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion always  had  a  marvellous  faculty 
for  getting  things  done.  It  owed  this 
faculty,  which  in  a  finite  world  is  a  very 
valuable  one,  to  the  remarkable  charac- 
teristics of  the  men  who  occupied  its 
most  important  positions  of  administra- 
tion. 

I  have  no  space  in  which  to  attempt 
any  description  in  detail  of  the  various 
lines  of  work  done  by  these  spirited 
people.  In  Mr.  Stille's  book,  the  sto- 
ries are  very  well  told,  and  in  Mr. 
Frank  Moore's  book  of  "  Anecdotes  of 
the  War"  are  some  of  what  Miss  Cobbe 
would  call  the  Broken  Lights  of  the 
foreground.      Such  stories,  coming  just 
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on  the  outside  of  the  mechanism  of 
war,  all  alive  with  enthusiasm  and  self- 
devotion,  will  be  wrought  into  ballads 
and  dramas  and  novels  and  magazine 
stories  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  the 
victories  of  the  "  Sanitary,"  as  recorded 
by  Mr.  Stille,  will  stand  out  as  pure 
gold,  when  a  good  deal  of  hay  and 
stubble,  which  made  much  show  in  the 
special  despatches  of  "  our  o\yn  corre- 
spondents "  have  been  blown  away  or 
burnt  away.  Civilization  takes  a  great 
step  forward,  Christianity  asserts  one 
more  of  its  claims  for  practical  respect, 
when  a  nation  roused  to  enthusiasm  by 
such  victories  as  Grant's,  and  deter- 
mined to  show  its  gratitude  to  its 
heroes,  sends  them  potatoes  and  lem- 
ons, rather  than  palms  and  laurels. 
Such  was  always  the  echo  of  every 
announcement  either  of  victory  or  de- 
feat. When  Vicksburg  fell,  "  Pittsburg 
sent  forward  five  hundred  barrels  of 
potatoes,  with  other  choice  stores. 
Cleveland  and  Buffalo  sent  timely  do- 
nations. The  Cincinnati  branch  fitted 
out  a  fine  steamer,  with  a  full  corps  of 
surgeons  and  nurses,  fully  supplied. 
The  New  Albany  branch  forwarded 
supplies  by  the  steamer  Atlantic. 
The  Upper  Mississippi  towns  loaded 
the  steamer  Dunleith.  The  Kentucky 
branch  chartered  the  finest  boat  on  the 
river,  the  Jacob  Strader;  the  committee 
placed  on  her  sixteen  surgeons  and 
attendants  ;  and  the  Kentuck}^  and  Chi- 
cago branch  loaded  her  with  ice,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  garments,  and  other  things 
adapted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
sick  and  wounded."  The  Rebels  used 
to  taunt  us  with  the  assistance  the  gun- 
boats gave  our  armies,  —  what  dear  old 
Abe  called  Uncle  Sam's  "web-feet." 
But  one  must  have  been  a  malignant 
rebel  to  grumble,  when  one  of  these  hos- 
pital boats  came  up,  before  the  smoke 
of  battle  had  blown  away,  ready  at  the 
moment  to  take  on  board  friend  or  foe, 
and  to  provide  for  them  with  arrange- 
ments which  could  really  be  scarcely 
improved  upon,  could  one  choose,  the 
whole  world  over,  the  site  of  his  hos- 
pital. A  Mississippi  boat,  with  its 
open  ventilation  and  its  space  so  near- 


ly unlimited,  has  advantages  for  a  hos- 
pital which  many  a  distinguished  Eu- 
ropean surgeon,  shut  up  in  some  time- 
honored  building  of  Paris  or  Vienna, 
might  envy.  Aladdin  himself  could 
hardly  have  done  anything  more  won- 
derful than  was  the  appearance  of  the 
Sanitary  boats  and  those  of  the  West- 
ern Commission  at  Shiloh,  almost  be- 
fore the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  over. 
Think  of  taking  your  wounded  to  the 
rear,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  and 
finding  at  the  river-side  these  great 
hospital  steamers,  with  their  long  rows 
of  beds  ready  for  your  patients,  —  sur- 
geons, nurses,  and  stores,  all  in  place 
and  order,  as  complete  as  if  you  were 
carrying  a  man  with  a  broken  leg  to  an 
old  city  hospital  in  Boston,  in  New 
York,  or  in  London !  When  you  once 
had  your  wounded  man  on  one  of  these 
hospital  boats,  he  was  of  course  all 
ready  to  be  carried  to  any  one  of  the 
government's  admirable  hospitals,  in 
the  twenty  States  not  molested  by 
v/ar,  which  we  came  to  call  "  the  rear." 
The  experience  of  Shiloh  led  to  a  very 
thorough  organization  of  hospital  trans- 
port at  the  West.  The  difficulties 
which  arose  on  the  Chesapeake,  after 
horrible  suffering,  brought  about  an 
improved  system  in  the  East,  and  the 
studies  of  Dr.  Harris  in  the  Commis- 
sion resulted  finally  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  system  of  hospital  cars  for 
the  railways,  on  which,  before  the  war 
was  over,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
were  carried  to  the  rear. 

Has  it  ever  happened  to  the  reader 
to  go  twenty-four  hours  in  active  life 
without  eating  anything,  and  without 
drinking  anything  but  water  ?  If  it 
has,  he  will  understand  why  the  column 
of  English  troops  retreating  from  Ca- 
bul  tumbled  all  to  pieces  at  the  end 
of  a  day  when  they  had  had  no  rations, 
and  why  something  like  that  happens 
to  all  armies  under  similar  conditions. 
Just  imagine,  then,  the  condition  of 
stragglers,  whether  from  a  single  regi- 
ment or  from  an  army,  who  are  left  be- 
hind on  a  forced  march,  or  perhaps 
arrive  at  a  railway  station  too  late  for 
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the  military  train.  If  you  miss  your 
train  in  civil  life,  you  go  home  for  an- 
other day.  Your  wife  and  children  are 
glad  to  see  you,  and  you  thank  the  kind 
destinies  which  have  kept  you  twenty- 
four  hours  more  from  tlie  miseries  of 
travel.  But,  suppose  you  are  in  the 
99th  Minnesota,  and  that,  when  that 
regiment  moved  into  Washington  from 
camp,  you  were  left  standing  sentry 
over  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  axe- 
handles,  and  directed  to  wait  there, 
like  another  Casablanca,  till  the  ad- 
vance of  the  nth  "Varnished  Rebels  " 
relieved  you.  Suppose,  after  you  were 
relieved,  you  hurried  after  the  regiment, 
and  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the 
transport  sweep  down  the  Potomac  as 
you  came  out  on  the  Sixth  Street  Wharf. 
Suppose  you  had  not  been  paid  off  for 
four  months,  and  then  had  remitted  all 
your  pay  to  Mary  Ann  of  South  Still- 
water, Minnesota.  Suppose  your  re- 
lief from  the  axe-handles  had  come  so 
late  that  it  was  now  half  past  six  in  the 
evening,  and  you  had  had  nothing  to 
eat  since  five  that  morning ;  but  had 
kept  guard  seven  hours,  and  hurried 
after  the  regiment  as  well  as  you  could 
in  the  remaining  six.  Were  the  world 
absolutely  perfect,  you  would  in  that 
case  walk  up  to  the  White  House,  ring 
the  door-bell,  and  invite  yourself  to  tea 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  entertain- 
ing them  with  your  story,  and  saying  to 
Mrs.  Lincoln  that  you  would  trouble 
her  for  a  slice  of  cold  beef,  if  there  hap- 
pened to  be  any  in  the  pantry.  You 
would  spend  the  night  in  the  blue 
chamber,  and  the  next  morning  the 
President  would  give  you  a  pass  to 
Fort  Monroe.  But  as  a  world  in 
which  we  make  wars  is  not  yet  abso- 
lutely perfect,  the  practical  arrange- 
ment made  for  you,  under  any  such 
circumstances,  was  that  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  you  would  go,  in  any 
such  case,  not  to  the  White  House,  but 
to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  instituted  by 
Mr.  Frederic  Knapp,  who  afterwards 
succeeded  Mr.  Frederic  Law  Olmsted 
as  secretary  of  the  Commission. 

As  early  as  the  21st  of  June,   1861, 
the  Commission  called  the  attention  of 


the  government  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  exhausted  men  of  regi- 
ments arriving  at  Washington.  But 
nothing  practical  had  been  done  when, 
on  the  9th  of  August,  Mr.  Knapp  found 
in  the  cars  at  the  Washington  station 
"thirty-six  sick  men  of  an  Indiana  regi- 
ment, apparently  abandoned  by  their 
comrades,  who  had  moved  out  to  their 
camp.  These  men  were  so  utterly  un- 
provided for,  that  during  twenty-four 
hours  they  had  had  nothing  to  eat  but  a 
few  crackers.  This  large-hearted  man, 
as  quick  in  action  as  he  was  generous 
in  impulse,  procured  from  a  boarding- 
house  close  by  two  pailfuls  of  tea,  and 
soft  bread  and  butter,  with  which  he 
refreshed  and  made  comfortable  these 
exhausted  men,  until  their  surgeon, 
who,  so  far  from  abandoning  them,  had 
been  absent  many  hours  striving  in 
vain  to  find  some  means  of  removing 
them  to  a  hospital,  returned.  Thus 
began  the  Sanitary  Commission's  work 
of  Special  Relief,  and  thus  were  given 
the  first  of  the  four  million  five  hundred 
thousand  meals  provided  by  it  during 
the  war,  for  sick  and  hungry  soldiers." 
The  Soldiers'  Home  was  established 
at  Washington,  and  forty  different 
homes  were  established  at  various 
points  over  the  field  of  operations  of 
the  Commission.  Their  duties  were  to 
provide  with  medicines,  food,  and  care, 
sick  men  who  did  not  need  to  go  to  a 
general  hospital,  and  discharged  sol- 
diers ;  to  act  as  agents  and  unpaid 
attorneys  for  discharged  soldiers ;  to 
look  into  their  condition  when  they  as- 
sumed to  have  no  means  to  go  home ; 
to  see  that  they  did  go  home  ;  to  make 
them  reasonably  comfortable  and  clean  ; 
to  be  prepared  for  the  exigency  of  the 
arrival  of  sick  men  in  large  numbers  ; 
and  to  keep  a  watch  on  soldiers  out 
of  hospitals,  yet  not  in  service.  Very 
carefully  guarded,  lest  they  should  fur- 
nish excuses  for  straggling,  the  homes 
or  lodges  furnished  four  milhons  and 
a  half  of  meals,  provided  a  million  of 
night's  lodgings,  and  gave  the  soldier 
assistance  in  collecting  from  govern- 
ment nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
his   wages.     This  is   only  one  of  the 
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departments  of  the  special  relief  ser- 
vice. In  this  paper,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  feeding  stations,  the  spe- 
cial relief  at  convalescent  camps,  the 
relief  of  men  returning  from  Rebel 
prisons,  that  wonderful  hospital  direc- 
tory, the  pension  bureau  and  war-claim 
agency  of  the  Commission,  and  indeed 
many  other  of  the  services  which  were 
included  under  its  Special  Relief  ad- 
ministration. They  all  showed  ingenu- 
ity and  the  readiness  of  spirited  men, 
governed  by  that  strict  system  that 
the  regular  army  itself  did  not  surpass, 
which  always  regulated  the  work  of 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  Stillt^'s  book  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  history  of  the  Commission  itself, 

—  of  the  work,  namely,  directed  by  the 
eight  or  ten  men  who  were  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
give  the  history  of  the  work  done  by 
the  thousands  of  branches,  of  every 
name  and  order.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, he  does  not  go  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  methods  of  liaising  funds  for 
the  service  of  the  Commission.  He  is 
limited,  of  course,  in  the  details  which 
he  can  give  of  the  service  rendered. 
The  book  is  the  history  of  the  work 
of  the  Commission  in  its  chief  depart- 
ments. It  is  a  complete  answer,  there- 
fore, to  the  question  of  all  the  incred- 
ulous people,  either  of  the  type  of 
Thomas  or  of  the  type  of  Judas,  who 
used  to  ask,  almost  from  hour  to  hour, 
"  Where  does  all  the  money  go  to  ? " 
People  of  this  type  exist  everywhere. 
"  My  husband  is  an  excellent  person," 
said  one  of  the  saints  of  this  world  ; 
"but  he  never  could  tell  what  a  woman 
wanted  with  a  five-dollar  bill."  There 
were  people,  with  such  a  passion  for 
"  husbanding,"  that  they  could  never  tell 
what  the  Sanitary  wanted  to  do  with 
five  miUion  dollars.  In  Mr.  Stille's 
book  is  the  complete  answer,  treasur- 
er's returns  and  all,  for  any  who  choose 
to  get  an  answer  to  their  question. 

In    one   chapter — the   most    pictu- 
resque and  vivid,  perhaps,  in  the  book 

—  Dr.  Bellows  gives  a  narrative  of  the 
grand  California  contributions,  which, 
with  such    exquisite    poetical    fitness, 


came  in  with  their  solid  weight  of  gold 
just  when  they  were  most  needed.  This 
is  the  chief  exception,  where  in  this 
book  we  get  a  bit  of  the  romance,  for  it 
is  nothing  less,  which,  in  this  greatest 
of  charities,  attended  the  usually  prosaic 
business  of  collecting  the  funds.  Dr. 
Bellows  is  popularly  and  justly  held  to 
be  the  author  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion. He  may  do  what  he  pleases  in 
other  fields,  but  this  is  the  title  by 
which  he  will  always  be  known,  the 
country  through.  The  work  of  a  life- 
time in  the  ministry  of  a  large  city, 
with  special  study  of  the  prevention 
as  well  as  the  cure  of  social  evil,  was 
enough,  apparently,  to  determine  him 
from  the  beginning,  that  the  army 
should  never  be  left  to  the  costly 
processes  of  cure,  where  an  ounce 
of  prevention  could  be  served  out  so 
readily.  His  unflinching  enthusiasm 
overwhelmed  sticklers  and  doubters 
at  Washington  ;  or,  as  Olney  says  so 
well,  "  his  tremendous  emotional  force 
carries  him  through  brains  and  hearts 
ahke."  He  has  the  reputation  for  a 
skill  at  organization,  which  is  probably 
so  far  true,  that  he  knows  that  it  is  best 
to  get  the  best  men  you  can,  and  then 
to  trust  them  to  carry  out  their  own 
plans  in  the  way  in  which  they  can  best 
work  in  them.  As  working  men  of 
ability  infallibly  work  on  system,  he  is 
willing  to  trust  the  system  or  plan  of 
the  men  with  whom  he  works.  But 
from  all  the  elasticity  of  the  "  Sanita- 
ry's"  work  and  processes,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  its  president  was  never  big- 
oted in  clinging  to  his  own  particular 
methods,  if  only  the  thing  itself  were 
done.  Like  most  men  placed  in  re- 
sponsible posts  in  a  world  which  must 
be  got  forward  somehow,  he  probably 
beheves  that,  where  no  moral  question 
is  involved  in  the  decision,  it  is  general- 
ly better  to  do  a  thing  than  to  refuse  to 
do  it.  To  this  faith,  which  in  practice 
is  called  energy,  the  activity  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  "  Sanitary  "  are  largely  due. 
California  had  won  eternal  blessings 
by  sending  to  the  "  Sanitary,"  in  the 
hour  of  its  greatest  need,  first,  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  in  rapid 
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succession,  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  dollars  more  in  the  short  space  of 
thirteen  months.  There  was  a  charm- 
ing poem  published  at  the  time,  in 
which  the  writer,  with  great  feeHng, 
said,  —  what  we  believe  Cahfornia  felt 
heartily,  — that  because  they  might  not 
give  their  iron,  they  would  give  their 
gold.  A  contribution  so  magnificent, 
of  near  half  a  million,  would  have  been 
California's  fair  share,  perhaps.  But 
when  the  "  Sanitary "  for  its  largest 
work  needed  most  money,  it  appealed 
to  California  again,  and  California 
pledged  two  hundred  thousand  more 
in  monthly  instalments.  Our  dear 
friend,  Starr  King,  had  proposed  him- 
self to  canvass  the  State,  county  by 
county,  to  secure  this  result.  He  died. 
It  was  then  that  Dr.  Bellows  himself 
visited  California,  and  by  his  own  pres- 
ence and  influence  assisted  largely  in 
the  magnificent  movement  which  he 
describes  so  well.  Some  of  the  funni- 
est things  that  ever  were  done  relieved 
with  humor  the  uprising  of  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  some  sacrifices 
of  the  most  tender  pathos  gave  solem- 
nity to  its  history.     The  result  of  the 


effort  and  enthusiasm  was  the  contribu- 
tion of  one  miUion  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seven  dollars  from  the  Americans 
of  the  Pacific  coast  and  islands  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Commission.  Dr.  Bel- 
lows's  narrative,  including  the  San 
Francisco  report,  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  suggestive,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  entertaining,  chapters  of  Ameri- 
can history. 

I  have  not  said  a  word  of  the  terrible 
details  of  battle-fields  ;  nothing  of  the 
wonderful  statistical  work  of  the  Com- 
mission ;  nothing  of  the  ingenious, 
steady  work  of  the  local  branches ; 
nothing  of  the  fairs,  which,  with  all 
their  flutter  and  fihgree,  netted  two  mil- 
lion seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dol- 
lars to  the  great  cause.  The  history 
of  each  of  these  details  will  be  a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  country,  which  no 
careful  student  of  democratic  govern- 
ment may  neglect  to  study.  Mr.  Stilld's 
volume,  which  has  been  my  chief  au- 
thority, will  make  us  all  long  to  see 
more  of  the  official  history  of  what  we 
already  begin  to  call  "  The  dear  old 
Sanitary." 


THE  HAUNTED  WINDOW. 


IT  was  always  a  mystery  to  me  where 
Severance  got  his  precise  combina- 
tion of  qualities.  His  father  was  sim- 
ply what  is  called  a  handsome  man, 
with  stately  figure  and  curly  black  hair, 
not  without  a  certain  dignity  of  man- 
ner, but  with  a  face  so  shallow  that  it 
did  not  even  seem  to  ripple,  and  with  a 
voice  so  prosy  that,  when  he  spoke  of 
the  sky,  you  wished  there  were  no  such 
thing.  His  mother  was  a  fair,  little, 
pallid  creature,  —  wash-blond,  as  they 
say  of  lace,  —  patient,  meek,  and  al- 
ways fatigued  and  fatiguing.  But  Sev- 
erance, as  I  first  knew  him,  was  the 
soul  of  activity.    He  had  dark  eyes,  that 


had  a  great  deal  of  light  in  them,  with- 
out corresponding  depth  ;  his  hair  was 
dark,  straight,  and  very  soft ;  his  mouth 
expressed  sweetness,  without  much 
strength  ;  he  talked  well ;  and  though 
he  was  apt  to  have  a  wandering  look, 
as  if  his  thoughts  were  laying  a  sub- 
marine cable  to  another  continent,  yet 
the  young  girls  were  always  glad  to 
have  the  semblance  of  conversation 
with  him  in  this.  To  me  he  was  in 
the  last  degree  lovable.  He  had  just 
enough  of  that  subtile  quality  called 
genius,  perhaps,  to  spoil  first  his  com- 
panions, and  then  himself.  His  words 
had  weight  with  you,  though  you  might 
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know  yourself  wiser ;  and  if  you  went 
to  give  him  the  most  reasonable  advice, 
you  were  suddenly  seized  with  a  slight 
paralysis  of  the  tongue.  Thus  it  was, 
at  any  rate,  with  me.  We  were  ce- 
mented therefore  by  the  firmest  ties,  — 
a  nominal  seniority  on  my  part,  and  a 
substantial  supremacy  on  his. 

We  lodged  one  summer  at  an  old 
house  in  that  odd  suburb  of  Oldport 
called  "  The  Point."  It  is  well  known 
that  Oldport  needs  nothing  to  complete 
its  attractions,  except  that  it  should  be 
taken  up  and  removed  to  the  seaside  ; 
as  "  The  Point "  is  the  only  part  of 
that  watering-place  where  it  does  not 
require  a  handsome  income  to  keep 
within  sight  of  the  water.  It  is  natu- 
rally, therefore,  a  sort  of  Artists'  Quar- 
ter of  the  town,  frequented  by  a  class 
of  summer  visitors  more  addicted  to 
sailing  and  sketching  than  to  driving 
and  bowing,  —  persons  who  do  not  ob- 
ject to  simple  fare,  and  can  live,  as  one 
of  them  said,  on  potatoes  and  Point. 
Here  Severance  and  I  made  our  sum- 
mer home,  basking  in  the  delicious 
sunshine  of  the  lovely  bay.  The  bare 
outlines  around  Oldport  sometimes 
dismay  the  stranger,  but  soon  fascinate. 
Nowhere  does  one  feel  bareness  so  lit- 
tle, because  there  is  no  sharpness  of 
perspective ;  everything  shimmers  in 
the  moist  atmosphere  ;  the  islands  are 
all  glamour  and  mirage ;  and  the  un- 
dulating hills  of  the  horizon  seem  each 
like  the  soft  arched  back  of  some  pet 
aninial,  and  you  long  to  caress  them 
with  your  hand.  At  last  your  thoughts 
begin  to  swim  also,  and  pass  into  vague 
fancies,  which  you  also  love  to  caress. 
Severance  and  I  were  constantly  afloat, 
body  and  mind.  He  was  a  perfect  sail- 
or, and  had  that  dreaminess  in  his  na- 
ture which  matches  with  nothing  but 
the  ripple  of  the  waves.  Still,  I  could 
not  hide  from  myself  that  he  was  a 
changed  man  since  that  voyage  in 
search  of  health  from  which  he  had 
just  returned.  His  mother  talked  in 
her  humdrum  way  about  heart  disease  ; 
and  his  father,  taking  up  the  strain, 
bored  us  about  organic  lesions,  till  we 
almost  wished  he  had  a  lesion  himself. 


Severance  ridiculed  all  this  ;  but  he 
grew  more  and  more  moody,  and  his 
eyes  seemed  to  be  laying  more  subma- 
rine cables  than  ever. 

When  we  were  not  on  the  water, 
we  both  hked  to  mouse  about  the  queer 
streets  and  quaint  old  houses  of  that 
region,  and  to  chat  with  the  fishermen 
and  their  grandmothers.  There  was 
one  house,  however,  which  was  very 
attractive  to  me, — perhaps  because  no- 
body lived  in  it,  and  which,  for  that  or 
some  other  reason,  he  never  would  ap- 
proach. It  was  a  great  square  building 
of  rough  gray  stone,  looking  hke  those 
sombre  houses  which  every  one  re- 
members in  Montreal,  but  which  are 
rare  in  "  the  States."  It  had  been 
built  many  years  before  by  some  mil- 
lionnaire  from  New  Orleans,  and  was 
left  unfinished,  nobody  knew  why,  till 
the  garden  was  a  wilderness  of  bloom, 
and  the  windows  of  ivy.  Oldport  is 
the  only  place  in  New  England  where 
either  ivy  or  traditions  will  grow  ;  there 
were,  to  be  sure,  no  legends  about  this 
house  that  I  could  hear  of,  for  the 
ghosts  in  those  parts  were  feeble-mind- 
ed and  retrospective  by  reason  of  age, 
and  perhaps  scorned  a  mansion  where 
nobody  had  ever  lived  ;  but  the  ivy 
clustered  round  the  projecting  windows 
as  densely  as  if  it  had  the  sins  of  a 
dozen  generations  to  hide. 

The  house  stood  just  above  what 
were  commonly  called  (from  their  slaty 
color)  the  Blue  Rocks  ;  it  seemed  the 
topmost  pebble  left  by  some  tide  that 
had  receded,  —  which  perhaps  it  was. 
Nurses  and  children  thronged  daily  to 
these  rocks,  during  the  visitors'  season, 
and  the  fishermen  found  there  a  favor- 
ite lounging-place  ;  but  nobody  scaled 
the  wall  of  the  house  save  myself,  and 
I  went  there  very  often.  The  gate  was 
sometimes  opened  by  Paul,  the  silent 
Bavarian  gardener,  who  was  master  of 
the  keys  ;  and  there  were  also  certain 
great  cats  that  were  always  sunning 
themselves  on  the  steps,  and  seemed 
to  have  grown  old  and  gray  in  waiting 
for  mice  that  had  never  come.  They 
looked  as  if  they  knew  the  past  and  the 
future.     If  the  owl  is  the  bird  of  Mi- 
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recover  from  the  palsy  of  their  fright, 
Myrtle  had  flung  the  knife  away  from 
her,  and  was  kneeling,  her  head  bowed 
and  her  hands  crossed  upon  her  breast. 
The  audience  went  into  a  rapture  of 
applause  as  the  curtain  came  suddenly 
down  ;  but  Myrtle  had  forgotten  all  but 
the  dread  peril  she  had  just  passed, 
and  was  thanking  God  that  his  angel 
—  her  own  protecting,  spirit,  as  it  seemed 
to  her  —  had  stayed  the  arm  which  a 
passion  such  as  her  nature  had  never 
known,  such  as  she  believed  was  alien 
to  her  truest  self,  had  lifted  with  dead- 
liest purpose.  She  alone  knew  how 
extreme  the  danger  had  been.  "  She 
meant  to  scare  her,  —  that 's  all,"  they 
said.  But  Myrtle  tore  the  eagle's  feath- 
ers from  her  hair,  and  stripped  oif  her 
colored  beads,  and  threw  off  her  painted 
robe.  The  metempsychosis  was  far  too 
real  for  her  to  let  her  wear  the  sem- 
blance of  the  savage  from  whom,  as 
she  believed,  had  come  the  lawless  im- 
pulse at  the  thought  of  which  her  soul 
recoiled  in  horror. 

"  Pocahontas  has  got  a  horrid  head- 
ache," the  managing  young  ladies  gave 
it  out,  "  and  can't  come  to  time  for  the 
last  tableauJ^  So  this  all  passed  over, 
not  only  without  loss  of  credit  to  Myr- 
tle, but  with  no  small  addition  to  her 
local  fame,  —  for  it  must  have  been  act- 
ing ;  and  "  was  n't  it  stunning  to  see 
her  with  that  knife,  looking  as  if  she 
was  going  to  stab  Bella,  or  to  scalp  her, 
or  something  ? " 

As  Master  Gridley  had  predicted, 
and  as  is  the  case  commonly  with  new- 
comers at  colleges  and  schools.  Myrtle 
came  first  in  contact  with  those  who 
were  least  agreeable  to  meet.  The 
low-bred  youth  who  amuse  themselves 
with  scurvy  tricks  on  freshmen,  and  the 
vulgar  girls  who  try  to  show  off  their 
gentility  to  those  whom  they  think  less 
important  than  themselves,  are  excep- 
tions in  every  institution ;  but  they  make 
themselves  odiously  prominent  before 
the  quiet  and  modest  young  people 
have  had  time  to  gain  the  new  schol- 
ar's confidence.     Myrtle  found  friends 


in  due  time,  some  of  them  daughters 
of  rich  people,  some  poor  girls,  who 
came  with  the  same  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose as  herself.  But  not  one  was  her 
match  in  the  facility  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge. Not  one  promised  to  make  such 
a  mark  in  society,  if  she  found  an 
opening  into  its  loftier  circles.  She 
was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  her  natu- 
ral gifts,  and  she  cultivated  them  with 
the  ambition  which  would  not  let  her 
rest. 

During  the  year  she  spent  in  the 
great  school,  she  made  but  one  visit 
to  Oxbow  Village.  She  did  not  try  to 
startle  the  good  people  with  her  ac- 
complishments, but  they  were  surprised 
at  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  her.  Her  dress  was  hardly  more 
showy,  for  she  was  but  a  school-girl,  but 
it  fitted  her  more  gracefully.  She  had 
gained  a  softness  of  expression,  and  an 
ease  in  conversation,  which  produced 
their  effect  on  all  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact.  Her  aunt's-  voice  lost 
something  of  its  plaintiveness  in  talk- 
ing with  her.  Miss  Cynthia  listened 
with  involuntary  interest  to  her  stories 
of  school  and  schoolmates.  Master 
Byles  Gridley  accepted  her  as  the 
great  success  of  his  life,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  her  his  sole  heiress,  if 
there  was  any  occasion  for  so  doing. 
Cyprian  told  Bathsheba  that  Myrtle 
must  come  to  be  a  great  lady.  Gifted 
Hopkins  confessed  to  Susan  Posey  that 
he  was  afraid  of  her,  since  she  had 
been  to  the  great  city  school.  She 
knew  too  much,  and  looked  too  much 
like  a  queen,  for  a  village  boy  to  talk 
with. . 

Mr.  William  Murray  Bradshaw  tried 
all  his  fascinations  upon  her,  but  she 
parried  compliinents  so  well,  and  put 
off  all  his  nearer  advances  so  dexter- 
ously, that  he  could  not  advance  beyond 
the  region  of  florid  courtesy,  and  never 
got  a  chance,  if  so  disposed,  to  risk  a 
question  which  he  would  not  ask  rash- 
ly, believing  that,  if  Myrtle  once  said 
No,  there  would  be  little  chance  of 
her  ever  saying  Yes. 
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WHEN  the  first  wave  of  patriotism 
rolled  over  the  land  at  the  out- 
break of  the  late  Rebellion,  fathers  and 
mothers  were  proudly  willing  to  send 
forth  sons  and  daughters  to  take  their 
part  in  the  struggle.  The  young  men 
were  speedily  marshalled  and  marched 
to  the  scene  of  action ;  but  the  young 
women  were  not  so  fortunate  in  getting 
off  to  places  in  the  hospitals  before  the 
first  ardor  of  excitement  had  cooled. 
Indeed,  all  hospital  organization  was  in 
such  an  imperfect  state  that  no  definite 
plan  could  be  made  for  ladies  desiring 
to  enter  upon  the  good  work. 

Then  came  grave  doubts  from  sage 
heads  as  to  the  propriety  and  expe- 
diency of  young  women's  going  at  all. 
One  said  that  they  would  always  be 
standing  in  the  way  of  the  doctors  ; 
another,  that  they  would  run  at  the 
first  glimpse  of  a  wounded  man,  or  cer- 
tainly faint  at  sight  of  a  surgical  instru- 
ment ;  others  still,  that  no  woman's 
strength  could  endure  for  a  week  the 
demands  of  hospital  life.  In  fact,  it 
was  looked  upon  as  the  most  fanatical 
folly,  and  suggestions  were  made  that 
at  least  a  slight  experiment  of  hospital 
horrors  ought  to  be  made  before  start- 
ing on  such  a  mad  career.  According- 
ly, in  Boston,  a  few  who  cherished  the 
project  most  earnestly  began  a  series 
of  daily  visits  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  To  the  courtesy 
and  kindness  of  Dr.  B.  S.  Shaw  and 
the  attending  surgeons,  —  especially 
Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  —  these  novices 
were  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  wit- 
nessing operations  and  being  taught 
the  art  of  dressing  wounds.  The 
omission  of  fainting  on  the  part  of  the 
new  pupils  rather  disappointed  general 
expectation  ;  and  though  the  knowl- 
edge gained  in  a  few  weeks  was  super- 
ficial, yet  for  practical  purposes  the 
nurses  were  not  deemed  totally  incom- 
petent. 


After  receiving  a  certificate  of  fitness 
for  the  work  from  medical  authority,  it 
was  discouraging  at  last  to  be  denied  the 
consent  of  parents.  However,  some 
favored  ones  went  forth,  and,  returning 
home  in  a  few  months,  brought  back 
such  accounts  of  satisfaction  in  finding 
themselves  of  use,  and  of  their  enjoy- 
ment in  ministering  to  our  suffering 
soldiers,  that  at  length  the  prejudices 
which  withheld  consent  were  overcome, 
and  one  of  the  last  of  those  who  went 
was  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  most 
interesting  duties  to  which  the  war 
called  women. 

I  have  often  thought  that  one  day  of 
hospital  employment,  with  its  constant 
work  and  opportunities,  was  worth  a 
year  of  ordinary  life  at  home,  and  I  re- 
member with  thankfulness  how  many 
times  I  was  permitted  to  take  the  place 
of  absent  mothers  and  sisters  in  caring 
for  their  sons  and  brothers.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  we  women  in  the  hospitals 
received  our  reward  a  hundred-fold  in 
daily  sights  of  patient  heroism,  and  ex- 
pressions of  warm  gratitude,  and  that 
we  did  not  deserve  mention  or  remem- 
brance in  comparison  with  the  thou- 
sands at  home  whose  zeal  never  wea- 
ried in  labors  indirect  and  unexciting, 
until  the  day  of  victory  ended  their 
work. 

No  place  in  the  country  could  have 
been  better  adapted  to  the  uses  of  a 
hospital  than  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapohs,  enclosed  on  two  sides,  as 
they  are,  by  an  arm  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  river  Severn,  and  blessed 
with  a  varied  view,  and  fresh,  invigorat- 
ing breezes.  At  the  opening  of  the  war 
General  Butler  landed  troops  at  this 
point,  thus  communicating  with  Wash- 
ington without  passing  through  Balti- 
more. The  Naval  School  was  imme- 
diately removed  to  Newport,  where  it 
remained  until  after  the  close  of  our 
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national  troubles.  The  places  of  the 
young  students  preparing  for  the  naval 
service  were  soon  filled  by  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  volunteer  armies. 

The  city  of  Annapolis  is  old  and 
quaint.  Unlike  most  of  our  American 
Qapitals,  it  gives  a  stranger  the  im- 
pression of  having  been  finished  for 
centuries,  and  one  would  imagine  that 
the  inhabitants  are  quite  too  content- 
ed to  have  any  idea  of  progress  or  im- 
provement. The  Episcopal  church,  de- 
stroyed by  fire  a  few  years  since,  has 
been  rebuilt ;  but  even  that  is  crowned 
with  the  ancient  wooden  tower  rescued 
from  the  flames,  and  preserved  in  grate-' 
ful  memory  of  Queen  Anne,  who  be- 
stowed valuable  gifts  on  this  church  of 
her  namesake  city. 

Within  easy  access  of  all  the  cbn- 
veniences  of  a  city,  and  with  excellent 
railroad  facilities,  the  hospital  grounds 
were  perfectly  secluded  by  surround- 
ing walls.  As  one  entered  through 
the  high  gates,  an  indescribable  repose 
was  felt,  enhanced  by  the  charm  with 
which  Nature  has  endowed  the  spot, 
in  the  abundant  shade,  evergreen,  and 
fruit  trees,  and  rose-bushes,  holly,  and 
other  shrubbery.  The  classical  naval 
monument,  formerly  at  the  Capitol  in 
Washington,  has  within  a  few  years 
been  removed,  and  with  two  others  — 
one  of  which  perpetuates  the  memory 
of  the  adventurous  Herndon  —  stands 
here.  The  wharf  built  for  the  embar- 
kation of  the  Burnside  Expedition  in 
1 86 1  is  also  here.  About  sixty  brick 
buildings,  comprising  the  chapel,  post- 
office,  dispensary,  and  laundry,  with 
long  rows  of  tents  stretched  across  the 
grassy  spaces,  afforded  accommodation 
for  patients  varying  from  five  hundred 
to  twenty-two  hundred  in  number. 

In  the  summer  of  1863,  Dr.  B.  A. 
Vanderkeift  was  appointed  surgeon  in 
charge  of  the  U.  S.  General  Hospital, 
Division  I.,  at  Annapolis,  more  fre- 
quently called  the  Naval  School  Hos- 
pital. Dr.  Vanderkeift,  from  his  un- 
common energy  of  character,  his  large 
experience,  and  rare  executive  ability, 
was  admirably  fitted  for  his  position. 
By  day  and  night  he  never  spared  him- 
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self  in  the  most  watchful  superintend- 
ence of  all  departments  of  the  hospital ; 
no  details  were  too  minute  for  his  care, 
no  plan  too  generous  which  could  tend 
to  the  comfort  of  the  suffering.  Abso- 
lute system  and  punctuality  were  ex- 
pected to  be  observed  by  all  who  came 
under  his  military  rule.  The  reveille 
bugle  broke  the  silence  of  early  dawn. 
Its  clear  notes,  repeated  at  intervals 
during  the  day,  announced  to  the  sur- 
geons the  time  for  visits  and  reports, 
and  to  the  men  on  duty  —  such  as  the 
guards,  police,  nurses,  and  cooks  — 
the  time  for  their  meals.  One  of  the 
most  original  of  the  Doctor's  plans  was 
the  establishment  of  a  stretcher  corps. 
At  one  time  there  was  daily  to  be  seen 
upon  the  green  in  front  of  head-quar- 
ters a  company  of  men,  ward-masters, 
nurses,  and  cooks,  performing  the  most 
surprising  evolutions,  playing  alternate- 
ly the  parts  of  patients  and  nurses, 
studying  by  experiment,  under  the  eye 
and  direction  of  skilful  surgeons,  the 
most  comfortable  method  of  conveying 
the  helpless.  In  this  wa)'^  the  stretcher 
corps  acquired  an  amount  of  skill  and 
tenderness  which  was  brought  into  • 
good  use  when  the  long  roll  on  the 
drum  summoned  them  to  meet  an  ap- 
proaching transport,  bringing  either  the 
wounded  from  the  last  battle-field,  or 
the  emaciated  victims  who  had  been 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  at  the  South. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Vanderkeift  came  to 
the  hospital,  he  invited  "Sister  Tyler" 
to  take  the  head  of  the  ladies'  depart- 
ment. She  will  always  be, remembered 
as  identified  with  the  war  from  the  very 
beginning.  She  was  the  only  woman 
in  Baltimore  who  came  forward  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1861,  when  the  men  of 
our  Massachusetts  Sixth  were  massa- 
cred in  passing  through  that  city.  She 
insisted  upon  being  permitted  to  see 
the  wounded,  and  with  dauntless  devo- 
tion, in  the  face  of  peril,  had  some  of 
them  removed  to  her  own  home,  where 
she  gave  them  the  most  faithful  care 
for  many  weeks.  These  men  were  but 
the  first  few  of  thousands  who  can 
never  forget  the  kindness  received  from 
her  hands,  the  words  of  cheer  which 
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came  from  her  lips.  Until  within  ten 
months  of  the  closing  events  of  the 
war,  she  was  constantly  engaged  in 
hospital  service,  and  then  only  left  for 
Europe  because  too  much  exhausted 
to  continue  longer  in  the  \York.  '•  Sis- 
ter Tyler"  had  supervision  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  of  the  fourteen  ladies  who 
had  a  subdivision  of  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  each  of  them.  Their  duties 
consisted  in  the  special  care  of  the 
wards  assigned  them,  and  particular 
attention  to  the  diet  and  stimulants  ; 
they  supplied  the  thousand  nameless 
little  wants  which  occurred  every  day, 
furnished  books  and  amusements,  wrote 
for  and  read  to  the  men,  —  did  every- 
thing, in  fact,  which  a  thoughtful  tact 
could  suggest  without  interfering  with 
surgeons  or  stewards. 

Dr.  Vanderkeift  wisely  considered 
nourishing  diet  of  more  importance 
than  medicine.  There  were  three  de- 
partments for  the  preparation  of  low 
and  special  diet,  over  each  of  which  a 
ladv  presided.  The  cooks  and  nurses, 
throughout  the  hospital,  were  furnished 
from  the  number  of  convalescent  pa- 
tients not  fit  to  go  to  the  front.  They 
made  excellent  workers  in  these  posi- 
tions, learning  with  a  ready  intelhgence 
their  new  duties,  and  performing  them 
with  cheerful  compliance ;  but  they 
often  regained  their  strength  too  rap- 
idly, and  the  whole  order  and  conven- 
ience of  kitchens  and  wards  would  be 
thrown  into  wild  confusion  by  a  stern 
mandate  from  Washington,  that  every 
able-bodied  man  was  to  go  to  his  regi- 
ment. No  matter  what  the  exigency  of 
the  case  might  be,  these  men  were  de- 
spatched in  haste.  Then  came  a  new 
training  of  men,  some  on  crutches,  some 
with  one  hand,  and  all  far  from  strong. 
When  the  ladies  remonstrated  at  hav- 
ing such  men  put  on  duty,  they  were 
told  that  feebleness  must  be  made  good 
by  numbers,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  four  or  five  crippled  men  to 
be  employed  in  the  work  of  one  strong 
one.  These  changes  made  wild  confu- 
sion for  a  few  days,  but  gradually  we 
began  to  consider  them  a  part  of  the 
fortunes  of  war,  and  to  find  that  a  sto- 


ical tranquillity  Avas  the  best  way  in 
which  to  meet  them.  Though  exceed- 
ingl}'  inconvenient,  there  was  .  rarely 
any  serious  result  attending  them.  Oc- 
casionally a  lady  would  be  fortunate 
enough  to  evade  the  loss  of  a  valuable 
man  by  sending  him  into  the  city  on  an 
errand,  or  by  keeping  him  out  of  sight 
while  an  inspection  was  going  on.  In 
this  way  my  chief  of  staff,  as  I  used  to 
call  a  certain  German  youth,  was  kept 
a  year  in  the  hospital.  His  efficiency 
and  constant  interest  in  the  patients 
made  him  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  my 
little  department ;  and  I  know  that  his 
services  were  appreciated  by  others- 
than  myself,  for  one  of  the  chief  sur- 
geons advised  me  to  keep  him  by  all' 
means,  even  if  hiding  him  in  the  ice- 
chest  were  necessary. 

The  regular  supplies  from  the  com- 
missary were  comparatively  plentiful^ 
but  fell  short  of  the  demand,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  variet3^  The  Chris- 
tian and  Sanitary  Commissions  met 
this  Avant  in  great  measure,  providing 
good  stimulants,  dried  fruits,  butter, 
and  various  other  luxuries.  But  with 
the  utmost  delight  were  received  boxes 
packed  by  generous  hands  at  home.  I 
shall  ever  feel  indebted  to  many  Boston 
friends  for  their  laborious  care  and  mu- 
nificent contributions.  One  of  them, 
Mrs.  James  Reed,  has  now  entered 
upon  the  full  reward  of  a  life  rich  in 
noble  impulses  and  kindly  deeds.  Her' 
cordial  sympathy  for  those  languishing 
in  distant  hospital  wards  was  manifest- 
ed in  sending  gifts  of  the  choicest  and 
most  expensive  home  luxuries. 

A  gentleman  well  known  in  England, 
as  well  as  our  own  country,  for  his 
friendly  patronage  of  art,  was  never  for- 
getful of  our  warriors  in  their  dreary 
days  of  suffering.  Many  a  cheery  mes- 
sage did  he  send  in  letters,  and  never 
without  liberal  "contents."  His  name- 
was  gratefully  associated  by  the  men- 
with  bountiful  draughts  of  punch  and 
milk,  fruits,  ice-cream,  and  many  other 
satisfying  good  things.  His  request 
was  never  to  allow  a  man  to  want  for 
anything  that  money  could  buy;  and 
though   "  peanuts    and    oranges  "  —  of 
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which  he  desired  the  men  should  have 
plenty — Avere  not  always  the  most  ju- 
dicious articles  of  diet,  the  spirit  of  his 
command  was  strictly  obeyed. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Randall,  who  lived 
near  the  hospital  at  Annapolis,  was  ex- 
ceedingly kind  in  sending  in  timely 
delicacies  for  the  nien.  Fruits  and 
flowers  from  her  own  garden  in  lavish 
profusion  were  the  constant  expres- 
sions of  her  thoughtful  interest.  I  re- 
member especially  one  morning  when 
a  poor  boy  who  was  very  low  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  take  any  food ;  many 
tempting  things  had  been  suggested, 
but  with  feeble  voice  he  said  that  some 
grapes  were  all  that  he  cared  for.  It 
was  early  in  the  season,  and  they  could 
not  be  bought.  But  just  at  this  mo- 
ment Mrs.  Randall  opportunely  sent  in 
some  beautiful  clusters.  The  coun- 
tenance of  the  dying  boy  brightened 
with  delight  as  he  saw  them.  They 
made  his  last  moments  happy,  for  with- 
in half  an  hour  he  turned  his  head  on 
the  pillow,  and  with  one  short  sigh 
was  gone. 

The  large  basketfuls  of  rosy  apples 
from  this  lady  were  hailed  with  the  ut- 
most delight  by  those  allowed  to  eat 
them.  "  I  have  wanted  an  apple  more 
than  anything,"  was  often  the  eager 
reply,  as  they  were  offered  to  these 
who  had  recently  come  from  a 'long 
captivity  ;  and  as  they  were  distributed 
through  the  wards,  not  the  least  grati- 
fying circumstance  was  the  invariable 
refusal  of  the  ward-masters  and  nurses 
to  take  any.  Their  diet  v.'aS  not  sump- 
tuous, and  apples  were  a : great  Juxury 
to  all;  but  they  would  say^:  -^  No^ thank 
you,  let  the  men  whoa  Ivaivegasiir came 
have  them  all."  ^rl    vofiT     .uo:;; 

■On  the  17th  of  Noyiemi)eD,:i863,  the 
steamer  New  YoEk/jcameL;.iii4  'brifig-- 
ing  one  hundred,  ahd  eighty  xnen.  from 
Libby  Prison  ajiid;:JBelle  Ble.  Most 
of  these  were  fcbe  isoldiersriiwhcii.  had 
fought  at  Gett}-sb.urgi-.;Neveir  was  there 
an  army  in  the'\Torld  whose:  health  and 
strength  were  better  looked  after  than 
our  own  ;  the  weak  and  side  were  always 
sent  to  the 'general  hospitals. ; -and  the 
idea  that- our. -irlen  were  -ever  iaa  ;Otkejr 


than  the-most  sound  and  robusi^condi- 
tion  at  the  time  of  their  becomiasg  pris- 
oners has  no  foundation.  -Laingiaage 
fails  to  describe  them  on  their ^  return 
from  the  most  cruel  of  captivities.  Ig^ 
nominious  insults,  bitter  aijd=.ifgallia«g 
threats,  exposure  to  scorehliJHigjheatby 
day  and  to  frosty  cold  ait';pight,:  torlirr^ 
ing  pangs  of  hunger,  —  these  were  ttoe 
methods  by  which  stahvarfti'^'m©n.,had 
been  transformed  into:, gb^ifetly  -beings 
with  sunken  eyes  and  sepulchral  ybicfeS'., 
They  were  clothed  ^iia  .uncleaitly  rags, 
many  without  caps,-:all4.''ii'^'OBt.  wjtboiit 
shoes.  Their  hair  aaid  beards^  wew 
overgrown  and  matted  '•■  The  conditfen 
of  their  teetbrwaS  tiM  only- appeafanci^ 
of  neatness  ^jubo'iit^:  tliem.^!  ;  and  these 
were  as  white  as  ivory,  from '  eatii5g 
bread  made;  of.  ooriiujalnd)  cobs-'  grtiund 
up  together  A^piedei'Of's-UGh'- bread 
four  inches":square  (daily,  wi'th  a.'nlfcrs'ei 
of  m^at  once  -arifwedc 'and  ■a:-'RpBDnful 
of  beans  tliree^irnes  :a  week)-  had  been 
theiiqibiod  i for >  several  topnths..  .:Some 
were  too  fer' gorie  :toflbeajf-the  strark 
of:  removal  :fromu:the(.  ■st'eam€r;;<>';ttirig 
died.  Oh.  tdie  day  of!i.'^-i?ivM,':''and''  ©tt^ 
th ird/.of  .\1iie .  ivdiolei ;  inttaibei'  ^ ^ooM  fol> 
lowed-  'th'em.i  ■-■  ■Raosesy^v'Which.iii&d  -'i«i> 
gered  thiro/jgh  1ihe'melil)owau;tumnfW«re 
wareathed^' .  with;  f  laurej^,  and'.'  laid:  ^ ^ap^a 
their  coffins,  asatheyf.-^eiu.'  cawiied-irito 
the'  beairtiful- littie'  ctepek'for  .the.  ■fu^ 
neral  services;,  ^before  they  were  laid' in 
the.  go-vernmen©  cemeteiy,  about  a  mile 
from  the  hospital.  v\t  i&atevely  place, 
with  mafiy.' trees  .  suitroundiflg  its  gert' 
tie  slopes ; '  and  'lyete  .•  tliouisands  sleep, 
\Vith.  tbeir ;  nam©,  rank,  :  company,  and 
regiment  inscribed  upon  wooden  slabs. 
•But  "-Unknovi^n:  "1.1s  the  only^M- record 
on  ;many.-  2^.-  headbogM?.  ,■ .  TlheS'fe' :  -Were 
men  who  died  either  on  transports^ -Of 
who'iWhgn^bcraight  teug  were  t^o.^  much 
impaired:,  in  -mind  .to.'ifeme«Qbet''.atty<- 
thing, -4.forj  did"  loss'sior  dtei-'angement 
of  mfental;f&tulties'';w3sl  ikij:uncommon 
occurrencej .  i  iWhejun  ttlieriirsti  cases  -  Of 
st-arvation-.were:br<:>TigiKJ  kiidsr  treats 
mentythe  doctors:  prescribed:  the  light- 
est diet,.mostJy  ricev^oap,  and  tea.  By 
experiment  it  ■  was -proved  that:  just' 
as  many  died  ia~  proportion  under  this 
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care  as  when  an  intense  desire  for 
any  particular  article  of  food  was  al- 
lowed in  a  measure  to  be  satisfied.  Al- 
most every  man  on  his  arrival  would 
have  his  mind  concentrated  on  some 
one  thing :  with  many,  pickles  were 
the  coveted  luxury ;  with  others,  milk. 
Often,  as  I  passed  through  the  wards, 
one  or  another  would  call  out,  "  Lady, 
do  you  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  piece  of  Bologna  sausage  here  ?  "  or, 
"  Lad}',  is  there  a  lemon  in  this  place  ? 
I  have  been  longing  for  one  for  months." 
The  first  thing  that  one  man  asked  for 
was  a  cigar.  He  was  very  low,  but 
said,  "  I  would  like  one  sweet  smoke 
before  I  die."  He  finished  his  cigar 
only  a  few  moments  before  he  breathed 
his  last. 

The  gratification  of  an  insane  crav- 
ing for  food  cost  many  a  poor  fellow 
his  life.  One  morning  a  man  who  had 
just  come  received  some  mone}^  from  a 
friendly  comrade  ;  going  in  to  the  sut- 
ler's, he  bought  a  quart  of  dried  apples. 
After  eating  them  he  became  quite 
thirsty,  and  drank  an  alarming  quan- 
tity of  cold  water.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  he  died  the  next  day.  At  an- 
other time  a  boy  received  a  box  from 
home ;  his  fond  mother,  with  more 
kindness  than  good  judgment,  sent, 
with  other  things,  a  mince-pie,  which 
delighted  him,  and  he  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed in  not  being  allowed  to  taste 
it.  Though  warned  of  the  danger, 
when  the  nurse  left  him  for  a  fev/  mo- 
ments to  bring  him  some  beef-tea,  he 
got  at  the  pie,  ate  half  of  it,  and  when 
the  nurse  returned  was  lying  dead. 
Perhaps  his  death  was  not  caused,  but 
only  hastened,  by  this.  It  was  im- 
possible always  to  guard  against  such 
imprudences. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
patients,  who  lived  a  few  weeks  after 
coming,  was  Hiram  Campbell,  of  the 
Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  Pennsylvania 
Regiment.  An  imprisonment  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  days  had  re- 
duced him  to  a  point  beyond  recov- 
ery. Day  by  day  he  grew  weaker,  yet 
clung  to  life  for  the  sake  of  going  home 
to  see  his  friends  once  more.     A  fev/ 


weeks  before,  Dr.  Vanderkeift  had  al- 
lowed a  man  in  similar  condition  to 
start  for  home,  and  he  had  died  on  the 
way ;  so  that  the  Doctor  had  made  a 
rule  that  no  man  should  leave  the  hos- 
pital unless  able  to  walk  to  head-quar- 
ters to  ask  for  his  own  papers.  An  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  could  not  be  grant- 
ed, and  the  only  chance  was  to  try  to 
build  up  Campbell's  little  remaining 
strength  for  the  journey,  to  relieve  his 
sufferings  by  comforts,  and  to  keep 
hope  alive  in  his  mind  by  interesting 
him  in  stories  and  books.  He  was  de- 
lighted to  have  "Evangeline"  read  to 
him,  and  the  faint  smile  which  passed 
over  his  haggard  features  as  he  listened 
told  of  a  romance  in  his  own  life,  be- 
gun, but  destined  too  soon  to  be  bro- 
ken off"  by  death.  When  too  low  to 
write,  as  a  lady  was  answering  a  letter 
from  his  sister  for  him,  he  asked  to 
have  it  read  over  to  him.  In  her  letter 
the  sister  had  requested  him  to  name 
her  infant  daughter.  Wheil  the  lady 
came  to  this  request,  he  stopped  her  by 
asking  what  she  thought  a  pretty  name. 
Edith  was  suggested,  but  he  did  not 
seem  satisfied  with  that ;  at  last  he  said 
shyly,  '•'  How  do  you  spell  your  name  .'' 
I  think  I  would  like  to  have  her  named 
for  }?ou."  The  lady  felt  rather  embar- 
rassed in  writing  this,  and  persuaded 
him  to  let  her  mention  several  names, 
so  that  at  least  the  sister  might  have 
a  choice.  This  was  only  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  His  father  was  sent 
for,  because  it  was  evident  that  there 
could  no  longer  be  any  hope  of  re- 
turning strength  for  him.  The  poor 
old  man  was  heart-broken  when  he 
saw  his  son  in  such  an  emaciated  con- 
dition. They  had  heard  at  home  of 
his  severe  sufferings,  but  said  he, 
"  How  could  I  ever  expect  to  see  him 
the  like  of  this  .'"'  With  patient  resig- 
nation to  God's  will,  the  sufferer  wait- 
ed, and  his  life  ebbed  slowly  away. 

The  sorrow-stricken  father  took  to 
his  home  in  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 
vania the  body  of  his  son,  that  he 
might  rest  in  the  village  graveyard  by 
the  side  of  his  mother.  By  his  grassy 
grave  a  little   child   often   hears   from 
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her  mother's  lips  how  her  uncle  fought 
and  died  for  the  country,  and  with 
questioning  wonder  asks,  "And  am  I 
named  for  the  lady  who  was  kind  to 
Uncle  Hiram  ?  "  Such  are  the  strange 
links  in  life. 

At  this  time  there  was  in  the  wards 
an  elderly  man,  who  for  months  had 
been  vainly  trying  to  recruit  his 
strength.  He  had  not  been  a  prisoner, 
but  had  been  sent  to  the  rear  on  ac- 
count of  feebleness.  Now  John  Bump 
thought  it  a  great  waste  of  time  to  be 
staying  here  in  the  hospital,  where  he 
was  doing  no  good  to  the  nation,  while, 
if  he  were  at  home,  he  might  be  acquir- 
ing quite  a  fortune  from  his  "  profes- 
sion," for  he  was  a  chair-maker.  His 
descriptive  list  not  having  been  sent 
from  the  regiment,  he  could  draw  no 
pay.  One  day  he  received  the  following 
important  queries  from  his  anxious  wife, 
who  with  eight  small  children  at  home 
did  seem  to  be  in  a  precarious  condi- 
tion :  "  The  man  who  owns  the  house 
says  I  must  move  out  if  I  cannot  pay  the 
rent :  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  nothing 
for  the  children  to  eat :  what  shall  I  do  1 
There  is  nothing  to  feed  the  hens  with  : 
what  shall  I  do  ?  The  pigs  are  starv- 
ing :  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  An  applica* 
tion  was  made,  which  resulted  in  John 
Bump's  being  sent  to  his  regiment,  from 
which  he  no  doubt  soon  received  his 
discharge  papers. 

Around  the  post-office  at  noon  might 
always  be  seen  an  eager  group  await- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  mail.  A  let- 
ter from  friends  was  the  most  cheering 
hope  of  the  day,  often  proving  more 
effectual  than  anything  else  toward  the 
restoration  of  health,  by  bringing  vivid- 
ly to  minds  languid  with  disease  all  the 
little  interests  and  charms  of  home. 

Gathered  about  the  fire  on  a  wintry 
day,  the  men  would  recount  the  expe- 
riences of  their  captivity,  from  the  mo- 
ment when  they  first  found  themselves 
with  dismay  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
and,  relieved  of  muskets,  were  marched 
without  food  to  Richmond.  There  what- 
ever they  chanced  to  have  of  money  or 
of  value  was  taken  into  the  care  of  a 
Rebel  officer,  with  the  assurance  that 


it  would  be  returned  on  their  release. 
The  promise  was  never  fulfilled,  and 
the  men  were  hurried  off  to  the  sandy 
plains  of  Belle  Isle.  The  death  of 
companions  was  the  principal  change 
in  their  dreary,  monotonous  life,  varied 
also  by  the  addition  from  time  to  time 
of  others  doomed  to  share  their  fate. 
Efforts  to  escape  were  not  always  un- 
successful. At  one  time  eight  men 
burned  spots  on  their  faces  and  hands 
with  hot  wire,  and  then  sprinkled  the 
spots  with  black  pepper.  When  the 
doctor  came  round,  they  feigned  illness, 
and  he  ordered  these  cases  of  small-pox 
to  be  taken  to  the  pestilence-house  be- 
yond the  guards.  In  the  night  the  men 
started  for  their  homes  in  the  West,  and 
were  not  caught. 

Tracy  Rogers,  with  his  bright,  sunny 
face,  and  sweet  voice,  whose  merry 
music  resounded  through  the  wards, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  regain  strength 
and  spirits.  His  patriotic  zeal  had 
only  been  reanimated  by  his  sufferings, 
and  he  was  in  haste  to  be  in  his  place 
at  the  front  again.  A  brother  had 
been  killed  in  the  same  battle  in  which 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  another  had 
died  in  a  Philadelphia  hospital.  He 
Avas  sure  that  he  should  yet  die  for  his 
country,  and  talked  of  death  as  soon  to 
come  to  him.  With  earnest  thought- 
fulness,  he  recalled  the  teachings  of 
a  Christian  mother  in  his  far-off  Con- 
necticut home.  As  the  tears  filled  his 
manly  blue  eyes  one  day,  he  asked  if 
the  hymn, 

"On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand, 
And  cast  a  wishful  eye," 

could  be  found  in  the  hospital.  He 
said  that  it  had  been  sung  at  his  moth- 
er's funeral,  on  his  fourteenth  birthday ; 
that  he  had  never  seen  it  since,  but 
that  lately  he  had  thought  much  about 
it.  The  hymn  was  brought,  and  he 
committed  it  to  memory.  We  were 
sorry  to  part  with  him,  when,  after 
serving  as  ward-master,  he  was  strong 
enough  to  go  to  his  regiment.  Not 
long  after  he  left,  a  letter  cam.e,  saying 
that  he  had  been  badly  wounded,  and 
wished  himself  back  among  his  An- 
napolis friends  once  more.     We  never 
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heard  of  him  again,  and  fear  that  his 
wounds  must  have  proved  fatal. 

Those  were  quiet,  solemn  hours 
passed  in  the  hospital  in  the  intervals 
between  past  and  coming  dangers.  At 
the  close  of  the  day,  the  men  would 
gather  into  one  ward  for  prayers. 
Many  a  stern  voice  was  uplifted  that 
never  prayed  before.  After  petitions 
for  pardon  and  guidance  had  arisen  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good  things,  the  men 
would  sit  and  sing,  for  hours  some- 
times, each  one  wishing  for  his  favor- 
ite hymn  to  be  sung,  and  saying  that 
this  time  was  more  homelike  than  an}- 
other  of  the  day.    ■ 

The  inspection  on  Sunday  forenoon 
made  it  the  busiest  morning  of  the 
week.  In  the  chapel  at  tvro  o'clock, 
and  again  at  seven,  short  services  were 
held,  conducted  either  by  the  chap- 
lain, or  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sloan,  the 
devoted  agent  of  the  Christian  Com- 
mission at  this  post.  After  a  while 
the  second  service  was  changed  in- 
to a  Sunday  school,  veiy  interesting  to 
our  gTOwn-up  scholars.  The  ladies 
found  themselves  fully  occupied  as 
teachers  in  answering  the  various  dif- 
ficult questions  crowded  into  a  short 
space  oi  time.  Sometimes  the  officers 
who  were  patients  would  take  classes 
too,  which  was  far  less  embarrassing 
than  having  them  ask  permission  to  take 
the  part  of  scholars,  as  they  sometimes 
did.  Before  we  had  Sunday  school, 
the  men  jn  my  own  wards  would  ask  to 
have  psalms  and  passages  selected  for 
them  to  learn  on  Sundays.  On  Mon- 
day mornings  each  one  would  have  his 
little  book  ready  to. recite  his  lesson. 

For  a  week  before  Christmas,  active 
preparations  were  made  for  its  celebra- 
tion. The  men  were  allowed  to  go  into 
the  woods  across  the  river,  and  bring 
boughs  of  hemlock,  pine,  and  laurel, 
and  of  holl}^  laden  with  bright  berries. 
Every  evening  was  occupied  in  twist- 
ing and  tying  evergreen  in  the  chapel. 
Many  a  reminiscence  of  home  was 
told,  as  we  sat  in  clusters,  wreathing 
garlands  of  rejoicing  so  strangely  con- 
trasting with  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
life   and   death    around   us.      Late   on 


Christmas  eve,  some  of  the  men  from 
Section  V.,  a  tent  department,  came  to 
ask  as  a  great  favor  that  I  would  assist 
them  in   decorating   the  tent  of  Miss 

H .     They  said  that  she  had  been 

"  fixing  up  "  the  wards  all  day,  and  they 
wanted  to  have  her  own  tent  adorned 
as  a  surprise  when  she  came  down  in 
the  morning. 

On  going  over  to  the  tent,  I  found 
that  they  had  alread3'cut  out  of  red  and 
blue  flannel  the  letters   for  "  A  Merry 

Christmas    to    Miss    H ."      These 

were  soon  sewed  upon  white  cotton, 
which,  being  surrounded  with  ever- 
green, was  hung  in  the  most  conspicu- 
ous place.  Then  there  were  crosses, 
stars,  and  various  other  designs  to  go 
up,  among  them  a  Goddess  of  Liberty 
of  remarkable  proportions,  considered 
the  masterpiece  of  the  whole.  There 
were  only  a  few  men  present,  not  more 
than  a  dozen ;  each  had  been  seri- 
ously wounded,  and  nearly  every  one 
had  lost  either  a  leg  or  an  4rm.  It  was 
a  weird  sight  as  they  eagerly  worked, 
by  the  hght  of  dimly  burning  candles, 
on  this  cold,  full-mooned  midnight, 
cheerfully  telling  where  they  were  a 
year  ago,  lying  in  rifle-pits  or  on  picket 
c^uty,  and  wishing  themselves  only  able 
to  be  there  again. 

Christmas  morning  came  at  last.  As 
the  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  frosty 
windows,  each  one  showed  its  wreath, 
and  the  wards  were  gayly  festooned.  In 
some  of  the  larger  ones  there  were  ap- 
propriate mottoes  made  of  evergreen 
letters;  as,  "Welcome  home,"  —  "He 
bringeth  the  prisoners  out  of  captivity." 
Friends  in  Philadelphia  had  requested 
to  provide  the  dinner,  which  was  most 
lavish  and  luxurious.  The  tables  were 
loaded  with  turkeys,  pies  of  various 
kinds,  fruits,  and  candies.  This  was 
a  feast  indeed  to  the  thousand  heroes 
gathered  around  the  board,  and  to  those 
too  ill  to  leave  the  wards  a  portion  of  all 
was  taken,  that  at  least  they  might  see 
the  good  things  which  the  others  were 
enjoying.  The  thoughts  of  many  of 
the  sick  had  centred  on  this  Christmas 
dinner,  and  they  had  named  the  favor- 
ite morsels  that  they  wished  for. 
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An  Episcopal  service  was  held  in  the 
-chapel  in  the  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Davenport  of  Annapolis.  A  crowded 
congregation  gathered  within  the  walls, 
which  were  hung  with  scrolls  bearing 
the  names  of  our  battle-fields,  and  rich- 
ly adorned  with  evergreen,  while  the 
national  flag  gracefully  draped  the  large 
window.  Carols  were  merril}'-  sung,  and 
the  shattered,  scarred,  and  emaciated 
soldiers  in  the  most  righteous  cause 
that  ever  brought  warfare  to  a  nation 
joined  in  heralding  the  advent  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

The  Christmas  had  been  rendered 
still  happier  by  the  reception  of  a  tele- 
gram, that  another  exchange  of  paroled 
prisoners  had  been  made,  and  we  were 
hourly  expecting  their  arrival.  In  the 
cold,  gray  dawn  of  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  shrill  whistle  of  the  "  New 
York"  coming  up  the  bay  was  heard. 
Every  one  was  soon  astir  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  warm  welcome.  Large  quan- 
tities of  coffee,  chocolate,  and  gruels 
were  to  be  made,  clothes  were  to  be 
in  readiness,  and  the  stretcher  corps  to 
be  mustered. 

As  the  sun  arose,  a  great  crowd 
assembled,  and  when  the  New  York 
neared  the  wharf,  shouts  and  cheers 
greeted  her.  The  decks  were  coverfed 
with  men,  whose  skeleton  forms  and 
vacant  countenances  told  of  starvation, 
the  languid  glimmer  that  at  moments 
overspread  their  faces  feebly  betoken- 
ing the  gratitude  in  their  hearts  at  their 
escape  from  "  Dixie." 

This  time  the  Rebel  authorities  had 
allowed  only  "well  men,"  as  they  called 
them,  to  come,  because  so  much  had 
been  said  at  the  North  about  "the  last 
lot,"  who  came  in  November.  Those 
able  to  walk  were  landed  first,  the  bare- 
footed receiving  shoes.  Many  were 
'able  to  crawl  as  far  as  Parole  Camp,  a 
kittle  beyond  the  city.  The  more  feeble 
were  received  into  the  hospital,  where 
hot  baths  awaited  them  ;  and  when  they 
had  been  passed  under  scissors  and  ra- 
zor, and  were  laid  in  comfortable  beds, 
—  only  too  soft  after  the  hard  ground 
they  had  lain  on  for  months,  with  as 
much   earth   as  they  could  scrape  to- 


gether for  a  pillow,  —  they  expressed 
the  change  in  their  whole  condition  as 
like  coming  from  the  lower  regions  of 
misery  into  heaven  itself. 

Handkerchiefs  and  combs,  writing- 
materials  and  stamps,  were  among  the 
first  requisites  of  the  new-comers.  A 
few  were  able  to  write  ;  and  for  the 
others,  the  ladies  were  but  too  happy 
to  apprise  the  friends  at  home  of  their 
arrival,  even  if  recovery  were  doubtful. 
In  taking  the  names  of  the  men,  I  came 
to  a  white-headed  patriarch,  and  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  finding  him  in  the 
army.  His  name  was  R.  B.  Darling ; 
and  as  I  wrote  it  down,  he  said  :  "  You 
might  as  well  put  '  Reverend  '  before 
it,  for  I  am  a  Methodist  minister.  I 
lived  in  Greenville,  Green  County,  Ten- 
nessee, and  when  this  Rebellion  came 
on,  I  preached  and  preached,  until  it 
did  not  seem  to  do  any  good  ;  so  I 
took  up  the  musket  to  try  what  fight- 
ing would  do."  He  had  left  a  wife  and 
six  children  at  home,  from  whom  he 
had  heard  only  once,  and  then  through  a 
friend  taken  prisoner  six  months  after 
himself.  He  had  been  down  with  "  those 
fiends,"  as  he  called  them,  twenty-one 
months,  and  had  been  in  nine  different 
prisons.  He  had  worked  for  the  Reb- 
els —  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
—  while  his  strength  lasted,  in  digging 
wells.  He  had  passed  three  months 
in  the  iron  cage  at  Atlanta,  and  three 
months  in  Castle  Thunder  under  threat 
of  being  tried  for  his  life  for  some 
disrespectful  speech  about  Rebeldom; 
finally,  after  all  the  perils  of  Libby 
Prison  and  Belle  Isle,  he  was  firee  once 
more.  "  These  are  tears  of  gratitude," 
he  said,  in  answer  to  the  welcome  given 
him,  as  they  roiled  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks;  "it  is  the  fii'sfword  of  kind- 
ness that  I  have  heard  for  so  long." 
On  soiled  sci'aps  of  paper  he  had  the 
names  of  many  of  his  fellow-prisoners. 
He  had  promised,  should  he  ever  escape, 
to  let  their  friends  at  home  know  when 
and  where  they  had  died.  Letters  were 
at  once  written,  carrying  the  painful  cer- 
tainty of  loss  to  anxious  hearts.  To 
his  own  family  it  Vv'as  useless  to  write, 
for  the  Rebels  surrounded  his   home, 
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cutting  off  postal  communication.  He 
brought  witli  liim  six  little  copies  of  the 
Gospels,  one  for  each  child  at  home  ; 
they  had  been  given  to  him  at  the  South, 
having  been  sent  over  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  distribu- 
tion. Surely  no  men  ever  more  need- 
ed the  promises  of  divine  consolation 
than  the  captives  whom  these  volumes 
reached. 

It  was  difficult  to  restrict  the  diet  of 
this  old  hero.  After  eating  an  enor- 
mous meal  of  soup,  meat,  vegetables, 
pudding,  and  bread,  his  appetite  would 
not  be  in  the  least  satisfied  ;  he  would 
very  coolly  remark  that  he  had  had  a 
very  nice  dinner ;  there  was  only  one 
trouble  about  it,  there  was  not  enough. 
On  being  told  that  we  would  gladly 
give  him  more,  were  it  considered  safe, 
he  would  persist  in  saying  that  he  felt 
"  right  peart,"  and  begged  me  to  re- 
member that  it  was  twenty-one  months 
since  he  had  had  any  dinners.  As  he 
gained  strength  enough  to  walk  about, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  system 
of  the  hospital  and  made  a  discovery  one 
day ;  namely,  that  he  was  on  low  diet, 
and  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  full 
diet  for  the  well  men.  "  If  my  present 
fare  is  low,  what  may  not  the  full  be  ?  "  he 
reasoned,  as  visions  of  illimitable  boun- 
ty floated  through  his  insatiable  mind. 
So  he  asked  the  doctor  one  morning  to 
transfer  his  name  to  the  full-diet  list ; 
and  when  the  bugle  sounded,  he  joined 
the  procession  as  it  moved  to  the  din- 
ing-hall.  Salt-fish,  bread,  and  molasses 
chanced  to  be  all  that  presented  them- 
selves to  the  famished,  disappointed  old 
man  ;  his  countenance  was  forlorn  in- 
deed, as  he  came  to  the  window  of  the 
low-diet  serving-room  to  ask  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  "  I  shall  get  the  doctor 
to  put  my  name  back  on  to  this  list, 
for  I  like  this  cook-shop  the  best,  if  it 
is  called  low  diet." 

Father  Darling,  as  he  used  to  be 
called,  soon  became  a  favorite  all  over 
the  hospital.  He  delighted  to  perform 
any  act  of  kindness  for  his  fellow-suf- 
ferers. On  Sunday  mornings  he  might 
be  seen  wandering  through  the  grounds, 
carrying  books  and  newspapers  into  the 


wards,  with  a  bright  smile  and  cheery 
word  for  each  man.  His  eloquence 
reached  its  highest  pitch,  when,  talking 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  he  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  believe  in  show- 
ing mercy  to  traitors,  but  that  God  in- 
tended them  to  be  "clean  exterminat- 
ed" from  the  face  of  the  earth,  like 
the  heathen  nations  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  destroy  ages  ago.  He 
had  but  too  good  reason  for  wishing 
justice  to  be  done.  After  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  Tennessee,  he  wrote : 
"  There  is  but  one  tale  in  the  whole 
country:  every  comfort  of  life  is  pur- 
loined, clothes  all  in  rags,  a  great  many 
men  and  boys  murdered,  and,  worst  of 
all,  Christianity  seems  to  have  gone  up 
from  the 'earth,  and  plunder  and  rapine 
to  have  filled  its  place.  Surely  war 
was  instituted  by  Beelzebub.  The  gue- 
rillas are  yet  prowling  about,  seeking 
what  they  may  devour.  In  these  troub- 
lous times,  all  who  can  lift  a  hoe  or  cut 
a  weed  are  trying  to  make  support,  but 
unless  we  get  help  from  the  North 
many  must  suffer  extremely.  The  Rebs 
have  not  left  my  family  anything.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  smash  up  the  furniture, 
take  my  horse,  all  my  cattle,  and  carry  off 
and  destroy  my  library.  They  smashed 
up  the  clock  and  cut  up  the  bedsteads  ; 
and,  in  fact,  ruin  stares  us  in  the  face, 
and  doleful  complaint  stuns  the .  ear. 
Even  sick  ladies  have  been  dragged 
out  of  bed  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  so 
that  the  fiends  of  Davis  could  search 
for  hid  treasure.  All  who  have  labored 
for  the  government  are  destitute.  Since 
the  winter  broke,  I  have  been  fighting 
the  thieving,  murdering  Rebels,  and 
now  their  number  is  diminished  from 
two  hundred  to  nine,  and  I  can  ride 
boldly  forth  where  for  the  last  three 
years  it  would  have  been  certain  death. 
O,  how  are  the  mighty  fallen!  " 

On  New  Year's  evening  the  ladies 
held  a  reception.  Huge  logs  burned 
brightly  in  the  large  old-fashioned  fire- 
place of  their  dining-room,  and  a  "  Hap- 
py New  Year  to  all,"  in  evergreen  let- 
ters, stood  out  from  the  whitewashed 
wall.  Surgeons  and  stewards,  officers, 
extra-duty  men,  and  patients,  mingled 
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in  groups  to  exchange  friendly  good- 
wishes.  Conversation  and  singing,  with 
a  simple  repast  of  apples,  cake,  and 
lemonade,  proved  allurements  to  a  long 
stay.  Those  who  had  gained  admis- 
sion were  reluctant  to  depart  to  make 
room  for  the  hundreds  awaiting  en- 
trance outside.  For  days  afterwards 
this  evening  was  talked  over  with  de- 
light by  the  men  :  it  was  the  only  party 
they  had  attended  since  the  war  began, 
and  it  formed  the  greatest  gayety  of 
hospital  experience. 

Some  of  the  vessels  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  then  cruising  in  our  waters,  win- 
tered at  Annapolis.  A  severe  sickness 
breaking  out  among  the  sailors,  their 
accommodations  on  shipboard  were  not 
found  adequate,  and,  by  invitation  of 
our  government,  they  were  received  in- 
to the  hospital.  Their  inability  to  speak 
one  word  of  English  made  their  so- 
journ rather  a  melancholy  affair.  Their 
symptoms  were  often  more  successfully 
guessed  from  signs  and  gestures,  than 
from  their  attempts  to  express  some 
particular  wish  in  words.  They  all  re- 
turned to  their  floating  homes  in  a  little 
while  quite  recovered,  except  one,  who 
met  with  an  accidental  death,  and  was 
buried  from  our  chapel  with  the  full 
ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church.  With 
his  face  uncovered,  he  was  carried  by 
his  comrades  to  the  cemetery,  and  laid 
by  the  side  of  our  soldiers.  A  Greek 
cross  of  black  iron,  among  the  white 
slabs,  designates  this  stranger's  grave. 

The  Vanderkeift  Literary  Association 
held  a  meeting  every  Tuesday  evening 
in  the  chapel,  which  was  always  crowd- 
ed. Some  of  the  citizens  of  Annapolis, 
with  their  families,  did  not  disdain  a 
constant  attendance.  An  animated  dis- 
cussion of  some  popular  topic  was  held 
by  the  debating  club  ;  and  the  intelli- 
gence often  shown  did  credit  to  the  at- 
tainments of  the  men  who  filled  the 
ranks  of  t)ur  army.  Ballads  were  sung 
by  the  Kelsey  Minstrels,  —  so  named 
from  their  leader,  a  clerk  at  head-quar- 
ters. "The  Knapsack,"  a  paper  edited 
by  the  ladies,  was  read.  Into  it  was 
gathered  whatever  of  local  interest  or 
amusement  there  was  going  on  at  the 


time.  Contributions  in  prose  or  verse, 
stories,  and  conundrums  filled  the  lit- 
tle sheet. 

The  short  Southern  winter  wore 
quickly  away,  with  little  of  unusual 
excitement  in  the  constantly  changing 
scenes  of  war.  Our  prisoners  pined  in 
dreary  captivity,  and  tlfe  clash  of  arms 
was  stilled  for  a  season. 

So  many  strange  ideas  are  enter- 
tained about  a  woman's  life  in  hospital 
service  that  I  am  tempted  to  transcribe 
a  page  from  my  own  experience,  in 
order  that  a  glimpse  may  be  had  of  its 
reality.  Imagine  me,  then,  in  a  small 
attic  room,  carpeted  with  a  government 
blanket,  and  furnished  with  bed,  bu- 
reau, table,  two  chairs,  and,  best  of  all, 
a  little  stove,  for  the  morning  is  cold, 
and  the  lustrous  stars  still  keep  their 
quiet  watch  in  the  blue  heavens.  A 
glow  of  warmth  and  comfort  spreads 
from  gas-light  and  fire,  —  an  encourag- 
ing roar  in  the  chimney  having  crowned 
with  success  the  third  attempt  at  putting 
paper,  wood,  and  coal  together  in  exact 
proportions.  After  all,  the  difficulty  has 
been  chiefly  in  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  air,  for  there  could  be  no 
draught  through  the  dead  embers,  and 
these  could  be  disturbed  only  noise- 
lessly, for  the  lady  in  the  next  room 
has  the  small-pox,  and  it  will  not  do  to 
awake  her  from  her  morning  slumbers. 

A  glance  at  the  wonderful  beauty  in 
which  day  is  breaking  is  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  such  early  rising,  as  with 
hurried  step  I  go  to  the  wards,  about 
seven  rods  off.  The  kind-hearted  stew- 
ard stands  at  the  door :  "  Talbot  died 
at  two  o'clock;  he  was  just  the  same 
till  the  last."  I  am  not  surprised,  for 
when  I  left  him  I  knew  that  his  feeble 
frame  could  not  much  longer  endure 
the  violence  of  delirium.  He  was  by 
no  means  among  the  most  hopeless 
of  the  last  prisoners  who  came,  but 
an  unaccountable  change  had  passed 
suddenly  over  him  within  the  last  few 
days.  And  now  tidings  of  his  death 
must  carry  a  sad  revulsion  to  hearts  at 
home,  made  happy,  but  a  short  time 
since,  by  news  of  his  safety. 

The  patients  rouse  themselves  from 
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the  drowsiness  of  a  sleepless  night,  ex- 
pecting a  morning  greeting  as  I  pass 
through  the  wards,  giving  to  each  his 
early  stimulant  of  whiskey  or  cherry- 
brandy.  The  men  in  the  ward  where 
poor  Talbot  died  seem  in  especial  need 
of  it ;  for,  as  they  glance  at  the  vacant 
corner,  they  szy^,  "  He  screamed  so  bad- 
ly, we  did  n't  get  much  sleep." 

At  the  call  of  the  bugle  a  general 
stampede  takes  place  for  breakfast,  and 
I  must  repair  to  the  serving-room  to 
oversee  the  last  preparations  for  low 
and  special  diet ;  for  on  his  return  each 
of  the  male  nurses  will  appear  at  the 
window  with  a  large  tray  to  be  filled 
for  his  hungry  men.  Beef  essence,  jel- 
lies, and  puddings  for  the  day's  requii'e- 
ment  claim  a  little  personal  attention. 
Such  things  are  not  always  left  to 
servants  at  home ;  and  how  could  our 
"  boys  in  blue  "  be  expected  to  handle 
the  spoon  with  the  same  dexterity  as 
the  musket .''  They  are  not,  however, 
deficient  in  culinary  skill,  as  the  sa- 
vory hash,  well-turned  beefsteaks,  nice- 
ly dropped  eggs,  and  good  coffee  will 
testify. 

After  the  procession  of  heavily  laden 
breakfast-bearers  has  moved  off,  sup- 
plies from  the  commissary  need  a  little 
arranging ;  and  one  must  plan  how  they 
may  be  made  the  most  of,  and  what  ad- 
ditions for  the  next  three  meals  are  to 
be  furnished  from  private  resources. 
The  result  of  which  consideration  is 
usually  the  despatch  of  Henry,  the  chief 
cook,  into  the  city  to  purchase  chick- 
ens, oysters,  and  milk  in  as  great  quan- 
tity as  can  be  bought. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  ladies  meet  for 
their  morning  meal.  Good  cold  water, 
bread  and  molasses,  witli  the  occa- 
sional luxury  of  a  salt-fish  cake,  suffice 
to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  The 
coffee  is  said  to  be  good  by  those  in 
the  habit  of  taking  it,  and  some,  too, 
enjoy  the  butter. 

The  preparation  of  lemonade  in 
large  quantities,  and  drinks  of  various 
degrees  of  sweetness  and  acidity,  is 
next  to  be  superintended.  As  rapidly 
as  possible  the  little  pitchers  are  filled, 
and  I  follow  them  to  the  wards. 


Wondering  what  can  be  the  matter, 
and  cooling  his  parched  lips  and  bath- 
ing his  burning  brow,  I  stand  over  Allen 
as  the  doctor  enters.  Doubt  is  soon 
dispelled,  for  he  pronounces  it  a  violent 
case  of  small-pox.  It  is  becoming  very 
prevalent,  but  this  is  my  first  introduc- 
tion to  it.  The  doctor  orders  the  im- 
mediate removal  of  the  patient  to  Horn 
Point,  the  small-pQx  quarters,  about 
two  miles  across  the  bay.  It  is  too 
bleak  for  the  open-boat  conveyance, 
and  so  he  must  be  jolted  six  miles 
round  in  an  ambulance.  On  his  bed, 
buried  in  blankets  and  stupefied  with 
fever,  he  starts  for  his  new  abode,  not 
without  a  plentiful  supply  of  oranges, 
lemons,  and  bay-water. 

The  plaintive,  whining  tones  of  Wil- 
liam Cutlep,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  who  is  a 
picture  of  utter  woe,  with  mind  enough 
only  left  to  know  that  he  is  in  "  awful 
pain,"  detain  me  too  long  ;  and  when  I 
must  leave  him,  it  is  with  the  promise 
of  coming  up  soon  again,  for  he  says 
he  always  did  like  to  see  "  women  folks 
around."  His  home  is  in  Southera 
Virginia,  whence  he  escaped  to  join  the 
Union  army ;  and  he  will  never  hear 
from  his  home  again,  for  thirty- six 
ounces  of  brandy  daily  will  not  keep 
him  alive  much  longer.  He  has  al- 
ready taken  a  ring  from  his  finger,  to 
be  sent  home  with  a  dying  message 
after  the  war  is  over. 

The  lower  ward  is  not  reached  too 
soon,  for  the  manly,  gentle  Mason  is 
near  his  end.  He  faintly  pi-esses  my 
hand,  begging  me  not  to  leave  him 
again,  for  it  will  soon  be  all  over.  An 
attack  of  pneumonia  has  proved  too 
much  for  his  reduced  system  to  resist, 
and,  meekly  submitting  to  its  ravages, 
he  lies  at  last  upon  his  death-bed.  A 
saintly  fortitude  sustains  him,  as  in 
broken  accents  these  sentences  come 
from  his  lips  :  "  It  is  a  country  worth 
dying  for."  "Others  will  -'enjoy  in 
coming  years  what  I  have  fought  for." 
"  I  can  trust  my  Saviour.  He  is  light- 
ing me  through  the  valley  of  death." 
"  AH  is  well."  Low  words  of  prayer 
commend  the  departing  soul  to  the  God 
who  made  it,  and  the  sweet  hymn, 
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"  O  sing  to  me  of  heaven, 
When  I  am  called  to  die," 

breaks  the  stillness  of  the  ward. 

"  It  is  growing  dark,  —  I  can't  see  you 
any  more,"  —  he  whispers  ;  and  then,  as 
the  bugle  notes  strike  his  ear,  "  Before 
that  sound  is  heard  again,  I  shall  be 
far  away."  His  heavy  breathing  grows 
thicker  and  shorter,  until  that  radiance 
which  comes  but  once  to  any  mortal 
face,  streaming  through  the  open  portal 
of  eternity,  tells  of  the  glory  upon  which 
his  soul  is  entering,  as  his  eyelids  are 
quietly  closed  on  earth.  The  men 
in  the  beds  around  mutely  gaze  upon 
him,  wishing  that  they  may  die  like 
him  when  their  last  summons  comes. 
The  tender-hearted  iVIcNally,  the  faith- 
ful nurse,  tearfully  laments  the  loss  of 
the  first  patient  who  has  died  since  he 
took  charge  of  the  ward,  and  is  sure 
that  he  could  not  have  done  more  for 
him  had  he  been  his  own  brother.  Nor 
could  he. 

I  go  back  to  the  upper  wards.  Lit- 
tle Cutlep  moans  deeply  in  restless 
sleep.  But  there  are  others  to  be 
cheered,  and  many  a  promise  to  be 
fulfilled  from  the  heterogeneous  con- 
tents of  a  small  basket,  a  constant 
and  most  valuable  companion.  Com- 
fort-bags, braces,  knives,  come  forth  at 
requirement.  Books,  too,  are  always  in 
demand.  After  they  have  been  read, 
the}^  are  sent  to  many  a  distant  fireside 
by  mail ;  some  of  the  boys  have  several 
treasured  up  to  take  with  them  when 
they  go  home,  for  such  books  are  rare 
where  they  live,  and  their  little  broth- 
ers and  sisters  will  greatly  prize  them. 
One  boy  still  keeps  under  his  pillow, 
clinging  to  it  until  the  last,  the  little 
book,  "  Come  to  Jesus,"  which  he  re- 
quests shall  be  sent  to  his  mother  after 
his  death,  with  the  message  that  it  has 
been  tlie  saving  of  his  soul. 

New  wants  arise  to  be  remembered, 
and  special  desires  for  additions  to  the 
next  meal  are  expressed.  On  the 
whole,  the  men  seem  comfortable  and 
happy  to-day,  as  they  rest  on  their 
elbows  partly  sitting  up  in  bed,  play- 
ing backgammon,  or  scanning  the  last 
pictorial  newspaper,    or   working  over 


puzzles,  for  which  last  they  are  indebt- 
ed to  Rev.  Mr.  Ware,  who  made  a  visit 
to  our  hospital  a  few  weeks  since,  and 
on  his  return  sent  from  Boston  a  good- 
ly assortment  of  amusements. 

By  this  time  the  stimulants  are  to  be 
given  out  again,  and  preparations  made 
for  dinner.  For  it  will  hardly  be  wel- 
come, unless  the  promised  mug  of  milk 
or  ale,  fried  onions  or  sour-krout,  fruit 
or  jelly,  shall  come  with  it.  Each  tray 
receives  its  burden  of  hearty  nourish- 
ment, and  by  one  o'clock  the  ladies  may 
be  seen  returning  to  their  quarters  for 
rations  of  beef  and  bread.  It  is  well 
that  we  are  blessed  with  elastic  spirits, 
for  "  a  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a 
medicine."  All  sadness  for  the  dead 
must  be  concealed  for  the  sake  of  the 
living.  As  we  cheerfully  meet  at  din- 
ner-time, an  occasional  letter  in  the 
following  strain  is  not  without  a  salu- 
tary and  amusing  eflfect :  — 

"  Dear  Miss  T :  —  I  set  down 

to  tell  you  that  I  've  arrove  hum,  an. 
wish  I  was  sum  whar  else.  I  've  got 
3  Bully  boys  an  they  are  helpin  me 
about  gettin  the  garden  sass  into  the 
groun  ;  but  they  haint  got  no  mother, 
an  ive  got  a .  hous  and  a  kow  an  I 
thort  3^oud  be  kinder  handy  to  take 
care  of  um,  if  youd  stoop  so  much. 
I've  thort  of  you  ever  sense  I  com 
from  the  hospittle,  and  how  kinder 
jimmy  you  used  to  vv^alk  up  and  doun 
them  v/ards.  You  had  the  best  gate  I 
ever  see,  an  my  ist  wife  stepped  of 
jis  so,  an  she  pade  her  way  I  tell  you. 
I  like  to  work,  and  the  boys  likes  to 
work,  an  I  kno  3'ou  do,  so  ide  like  to 
jine  if  youv  no  objecshuns  ;  an  now 
ive  maid  so.  bold  to  rite  sich,  but  I  was 
kinder  pussedhOn  by  my  feelins  an  so 
I  hope  youl  ex'cuse  it  and  rite  soon. 
I  shant  be  mad  if  you  say  no,  but  its 
no  hurt  to  ask  an  the  boys  names  are 
Zebalon,  Shadrac  and  peter,  they  want 
to  see  you  as  does  your  respectful  frend 
wich  oes  his  present  helth  to  you 

"I G ." 

A  few  letters  for  the  men  are  to  be 
written  for  the  afternoon  mail.     Twin- 
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ing  a  wreath  of  immortelles  and  laurel, 
is  the  last  that  can  be  done  for  brave 
Tenny,  who  died  yesterday,  and  will 
be  buried  with  military  honors  to-day. 
The  little  procession,  with  reversed 
arms,  winds  slowly  through  the  grounds, 
and  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle  four  pa- 
triots, each  wrapped  in  the  flag  he  has 
died  for,  are  borne  into  the  chapel.  In- 
spired passages  are  read,  "  There  is  rest 
for  the  weary  "  is  sung  by  the  ladies, 
and  prayers  are  offered  for  bereaved 
relatives  at  a  distance.  The  chaplain 
precedes  the  short  train  to  the  ceme- 
tery, where  the  final  portion  of  the 
church  burial-service  is  said,  and  over 
the  newly  made  graves  resound  three 
sharp  volleys  of  musketry. 

There  is  not  much  time  to-day  to 
read  to  the  group  around  the  fire,  but 
with  evident  pride  and  pleasure  they 
listen  to  "  The  Blue  Coat  of  the  Sol- 
dier," and  "  The  Empty  Sleeve,"  a 
touching  poem,  inscribed  to  the  noble 
General  Howard.  I  would  gladly  tarry 
longer  at  the  request  of  the  little  audi- 
ence, but  the  other  wards  must  be 
looked  after.  An  awkward  man  stands 
in  the  first  one  I  enter,  and  begins  a 
protest  against  being  put  on  duty.  He 
says  he  "  'listed  to  fight,"  and  knows 
nothing  about  "nussing."  He  hands 
over  the  materials  for  a  inustard  plaster, 
as  he  professes  profound  ignorance  on 
the  subject,  saying  that  he  fears  the 
men  left  to  his  charge  will  not  get  very 
good  care.  This  is  the  only  instance  I 
remember  of  a  man  who  did  not  cheer- 
fully try  to  do  his  best  for  his  sick  com- 
rades. Fortunately,  he  WSs  soon  sent 
to  his  regiment. 

Preparation  of  stimulants  and  supper 
keep  me  busily  occupied  uq,yy,  in  the 
shadowy  twilight,  the^i^^-om  theuijf- . 
teen  wards  gather  intoone,  where  tfie 
patients  are  not  too  ill  to  listen  to  a  few 
texts  from  the  Holy  Book,  which  come 
with  a  diviner  meaning  of  consolation 
than  ever  before,  in  thc»l?ush  of  closing 
day,  with  death  so  familiar  a  thought  to 
each.  Sergeant  Murphy  leads  in  prayer 
with  true  Methodist  fervor,  and  the 
hymn, 


"  Sweet  hour  of  prayer,  sweet  hour  of  prayer, 
That  calls  me  from  a  world  of  care," 

concludes  the  short  service. 

After  their  tea,  the  ladies  meet  in  the 
chapel,  to  teach  in  the  evening  school 
held  for  an  hour  four  times  a  week. 
It  serves  to  interest  the  men  in  useful 
study.  A  large  library  in  one  corner 
of  the  chapel  furnishes,  too,  stores  of 
knowledge  and  amusement  in  works  of 
history,  travel,  and  fiction. 

On  going  back  again  to  the  wards,  I 
am  glad  to  find  that  Carney's  wife  has 
come  in  the  evening  train.  She  was 
startled  by  the  last  news  from  him.  It 
is  well  that  she  is  here  :  if  anything 
can  save  his  life,  it  will  be  her  presence. 
The  poor  woman  is  worn  out  by  anxiety 
and  a  two  days'  journey.  The  chaplain 
must  be  found  to  write  a  permit  for  her 
entrance  into  the  "  Home  "  provided  by 
the  Sanitary  Commission  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  coming  to  see 
their  friends  in  the  hospital.  The  good- 
natured  orderly,  Frank  Hall,  conducts 
her  out  to  the  comfortable  house. 

The  lurid  gas  flickers  in  the  chilly 
breeze,  for  never  are  the  windows  al- 
lowed to  be  closed  by  day  or  night,  in 
sunshine  or  storm.  It  does  sometimes 
seem  as  if  a  circulation  of  air  a  little 
less  like  a  hurricane  from  an  iceberg 
might  conduce  more  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  inmates  ;  but  then  this 
is  one  of  Dr.  Vanderkeift's  pet  points 
of  practice,  and  woe  betide  any  one 
who  dares  to  shut  out  a  breath  of  the 
exhilarating  element.  Most  of  the  men 
are  stilled  in  merciful  slumbers,  more 
or  less  peaceful  or  unquiet.  One  shout 
from  a  sleeper  of  "  We  '11  whip  them 
yet,  boys  !  "  tells  that  Colby  is  fight- 
ing over  in  a  dream  his  last  battle, 
whil^  from  others  come  groans  only^: 
audible  in  hours  of  unconsciousness. 
In  wakeful  uneasiness,  others  sigh  for 
sleep,  and  are  at  length  lulled  to  rest  ■ 
by  soothing  words  or  rhymes,  not  un- 
frequently  by  the  childish  melodies  of 
Mother  Goose.  And  so  the  day's  privi- 
lege of  duty  ends  with  gratitude,  and  a 
healthful  weariness  that  vanishes  be- 
fore the  next  morning. 


1867.]  up  the  Edisto.  1 57 

/ 
DIRGE    FOR    A    SAILOR.         ^ i ^l 

SLOW,  slow !  toll  it  low, 
As  the  sea-waves  break  and  flow ; 
With  the  same  dull,  slumberous  motion 
As  his  ancient  mother,  Ocean, 

Rocked  him  on,  through  storm  and  calm, 

From  the  iceberg  to  the  palm  : 

So  his  drowsy  ears  may  deem 

That  the  sound  which  breaks  his  dream 

Is  the  ever-moaning  tide 

Washing  on  his  vessel's  side. 

Slow,  slow !  as  we  go. 

Swing  his  coffin  to  and  fro  ; 
As  of  old  the  lusty  billow 
Swayed  him  on  his  heaving  pillow : 

So  that  he  may  fancy  still. 

Climbing  up  the  watery  hill. 

Plunging  in  the  watery  vale. 

With  her  wide-distended  sail, 

His  good  ship  securely  stands 

Onward  to  the  golden  lands. 

Slaw,  slow  !  —  heave-a-ho  !  — 

Lower  him  to  the  mould  below  ; 
With  the  well-known  sailor  ballad. 
Lest  he  grow  more  cold  and  pallid 

At  the  thought  that  Ocean's  child. 

From  his  mother's  arms  beguiled, 

Must  repose  for  countless  years, 

Reft  of  all  her  briny  tears, 

All  the  rights  he  owned  by  birth, 

In  the  dusty  lap  of  earth. 


I 


U  P    T  H  E  ED  I  S  T.  O  tj 

N  reading  military  history,  one  finds  sense  of  &tion  is  more  ^personal  and 

^   the  main  interest  to  lie,  undoubted-  keen.     This  is  the  reason  given  by  the 

ly,  in  the  great  campaigns,  where  a  man,  eccentnc     Revolutionary     biographer, 

a  regiment,  a  brigade,  is  but  a  pawn  in  Weems,  for  writing  the  Life  of  Wash- 

the  game.     But  there  is  a  charm  also  ington  first,  and  then  that  of  Marion, 

in  the  more  free  and  adventurous  life  And  there  were,  certainly,  in  the  early 

of  partisan  warfare,  where,  if  the  total  adventures  of  the  colored  troops  in  the 

sphere  be  humbler,  yet  the  individual  Department  of  the  South,  some  of  the 

has  more  relative  importance,  and  the  same  elements  of  picturesqueness  that 
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belonged  to  Marion's  band,  with  the 
added  feature  that  the  blacks  were 
fighting  for  their  personal  hberties,  of 
which  jMarion  had  helped  to  deprive 
them. 

It  is  stated  by  Major- General  Gill- 
more,  in  his  "  Siege  of  Charleston,"  as 
one  of  the  three  points  in  his  prehmi- 
nary  strategy,  that  an  expedition  was 
sent  up  the  Edisto  River  to  destroy  a 
bridge  on  the  Charleston  and  Savannah 
Railway.  As  one  of  the  early  raids 
of  the  colored  troops,  this  expedition 
may  deserve  narration,  though  it  was, 
in  a  strategic  point  of  view,  a  disap- 
pointment. It  has  already  been  told, 
briefly  and  on  the  whole  with  truth, 
by  Greeley  and  others,  but  I  will  ven- 
ture on  a  more  complete  account. 

The  project  dated  back  earlier  than 
General  Gillraore's  siege,  and  had  origi- 
nally no  connection  with  that  move- 
ment. It  had  been  formed  by  Captain 
Trowbridge  and  myself  in  camp,  and 
was  based  on  facts  learned  from  the 
men.  General  Saxton  and  Colonel  W. 
W.  H.  Davis,  the  successive  post-com- 
manders, had  both  favored  it.  It  had 
been  also  approved  by  General  Hun- 
ter, before  his  sudden  removal,  though 
he  regarded  the  bridge  as  a  secondary 
affair,  because  there  was  another  rail- 
way communication  between  the  two 
cities.  But  as  my  main  object  was  to 
obtain  permission  to  go,  I  tried  to  make 
the  most  of  all  results  which  might  fol- 
low, while  it  was  very  clear  that  the 
raid  would  harass  and  confuse  the  en- 
emy, and  be  the  means  of  bringing 
away  many  of  the  slaves.  General 
Kunter  had,  therefore,  accepted  the 
project  mainly  as  a  stroke  for  freedom 
and  black  recruits ;  and  General  Gill- 
more,  because  anything  that  looked 
toward  action  found  favor  in  his  eyes, 
and  because  it  would  be  convenient  to 
him  at  that  time  to  effect  a  diversion,  if 
nothing  more. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that,  after  the 
first  capture  of  Port  Royal,  the  outlying 
plantations  along  the  whole  Southern 
coast  were  abandoned,  and  the  slaves 
withdrawn  into  the  interior.  It  was 
necessary   to    ascend    some    river    for 


thirty  miles  in  order  to  reach  the  black 
population  at  all.  This  ascent  could 
only  be  made  by  night,  as  it  was  a  slow 
jjrocess,  and  the  smoke  of  a  steamboat 
could  be  seen  for  a  great  distance.  The 
streams  were  usually  shallow,  wind- 
ing, and  muddy,  and  the  difficulties  of 
navigation  were  such  as  to  require  a 
full  moon  and  a  flood  tide.  It  was 
really  no  easy  matter  to  bring  every- 
thing to  bear  ;  especially  as  every  pro- 
jected raid  must  be  kept  a  secret  so  far 
as  possible.  However,  we  were  now 
somewhat  familiar  with  such  undertak- 
ings, half  military,  half  naval,  and  the 
thing  to  be  done  on  the  Edisto  was 
precisely  what  we  had  proved  to  be 
practicable  on  the  St.  Mary's  and  the 
St.  John's,  —  to  drop  anchor  before  the 
enemy's  door  some  morning  at  day- 
break, without  his  having  dreamed  of 
our  approach. 

Since  a  raid  made  by  Colonel  Mont- 
gomery up  the  Combahee,  two  months 
before,  the  vigilance  of  the  Rebels  had 
increased.  But  we  had  information  that 
upon  the  South  Edisto  or  Pon-Pon 
River  the  rice  plantations  were  still 
being  actively  woi"ked  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  negroes,  in  reliance  on  obstruc- 
tions placed  at  the  mouth. of  that  nar- 
row stream,  where  it  joins  the  main 
river,  some  twenty  miles  from  the 
coast.  This  point  was  known  to  be 
further  protected  by  a  battery  of  un- 
known strength,  at  Wiltown  Bluff,  a 
commanding  and  defensible  situation. 
The  obstructions  consisted  of  a  row  of 
strong  wooden  piles  across  the  river ; 
but  we  convinced  ourselves  that  these 
must  now  be  much  decayed,  and  that 
Captain  Trowbridge,  an  excellent  en- 
gineer officer,  could  remove  them  by 
the  proper  apparatus.  Our  proposition 
was  to  man  the  "John  Adams,"  an 
armed  ferry-boat,  which  had  before 
done  us  much  service,  —  and  which  has 
now  reverted  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,, 
it  is  said,  on  the  East  Boston  line,  — ■ 
to  ascend  in  this  to  Wiltown  Bluff, 
silence  the  battery,  and  clear  a  passage 
through  the  obstructions.  Leaving  the 
"John  Adams"  to  protect  this  point,, 
we  could  then  ascend  the  smaller  stream 
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with  two  light-draft  boats,  and  perhaps 
burn  the  bridge,  which  was  ten  miles 
higher,  before  the  enemy  could  bring 
sufficient  force  to  make  our  position  at 
Wiltown  Bluff  untenable. 

The  expedition  was  organized  essen- 
tially upon  this  plan.  The  smaller 
boats  were  the  "  Enoch  Dean,"  —  a  river 
steamboat,  which  carried  a  ten-pound 
Parrott  gun,  and  a  small  howitzer,  — 
and  a  little  mosquito  of  a  tug,  the  "  Gov- 
ernor Milton,"  upon  which,  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  we  found  room  for 
two  twelve-pound  Armstrong  guns,  with 
their  gunners,  forming  a  section  of 
the  First  Connecticut  Battery,  under 
Lieutenant  Clinton,  aided  by  a  squad 
from  my  own  regiment,  under  Captain 
James.  The  "John  Adams"  carried, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  two  Parrott  guns 
(of  twenty  and  ten  pounds  caliber)  and 
a  howitzer  or  two.  The  whole  force  of 
men  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
fifty. 

We  left  Beaufort,  S  C,  on  the  after- 
noon of  July  9th,  1863.  In  former  nar- 
rations I  have  sufficiently  described 
the  charm  of  a ,  moonlight  ascent  into 
a  hostile  country,  upon  an  unknown 
stream,  the  dark  and  silent  banks,  the 
ripphng  water,  the  wail  of  the  reed- 
birds,  the  anxious  watch,  the  breathless 
listening,  the  veiled  hghts,  the  whis- 
pered orders.  To  this  was  now  to  be 
added  the  vexation  of  an  insufficient 
pilotage,  for  our  negro  guide  knew  only 
the  upper  river,  and,  as  it  finally  proved, 
not  even  that,  while,  to  take  us  over  the 
bar  which  obstructed  the  main  stream, 
we  must  borrow  a  pilot  from  Captain 
Dutch,  whose  gunboat  blockaded  that 
point.  This  active  naval  officer,  how- 
ever, whose  boat  expeditions  had  pene- 
trated all  the  lower  branches  of  those 
rivers,  could  supply  our  want,  and  we 
borrowed  from  him  not  only  a  pilot,  but 
a  surgeon,  to  replace  our  own,  who  had 
been  prevented  by  an  accident  from 
coming  with  us.  Thus  accompanied, 
we  steamed  over  the  bar  in  safety,  had 
a  peaceful  ascent,  passed  the  island  of 
Jehossee,  —  the  fine  estate  of  Governor 
Aiken,  then  -left  undisturbed  by  both 
sides,  —  and  fired  our  first  shell  into  the 


camp /at  Wiltown  Bluff  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

The  battery  —  whether  fixed  or  mov- 
able we  knew  not  —  met  us  with  a 
promptness  that  proved  very  short- 
Hved.  After  three  shots  it  was  silent, 
but  we  could  not  tell  why.  The  bluff 
was  wooded  and  we  could  see  but  little. 
The  only  course  was  to  land,  under 
cover  of  the  guns.  As  the  firing  ceased 
and  the  smoke  cleared  away,  I  looked 
across  the  rice-fields  which  lay  beneath 
the  bluff.  The  first  sunbeams  glowed 
upon  their  emerald  levels,  and  on  the 
blossoming  hedges  along  the  rectangu- 
lar dikes.  What  were  those  black  dots 
which  everywhere  appeared?  Those 
moist  meadows  had  become  alive  with 
human  heads,  and  along  each  narrow 
path  came  a  straggling  file  of  men  and 
women,  all  on  a  run  for  the  river-side. 
I  went  ashore  with  a  boat-load  of 
troops  at  once.  The  landing  was  diffi- 
cult and  marshy.  The  astonished  ne- 
groes tugged  us  up  the  bank,  and  gazed 
on  us  as  if  we  had  been  Cortez  and 
Columbus.  They  kept  arriving  by  land 
much  faster  than  we  could  come  by 
water ;  every  moment  increased  the 
crowd,  the  josthng,  the  mutual  chnging, 
on  that  miry  foothold.  What  a  scene 
it  was  !  With  the  wild  faces,  eager  fig- 
ures, strange  garments,  it  seemed,  as 
one  of  the  poor  things  reverently  sug- 
gested, "like  notin'  but  de  judgment 
day."  Presently  they  began  to  come 
from  the  houses  also,  with  their  little 
bundles  on  their  heads ;  then  with 
larger  bundles.  Old  women,  trotting 
on  the  narrow  paths,  would  kneel  to 
pray  a  little  prayer,  still  balancing  the 
bundle  ;  and  then  would  suddenly  spring 
up,  urged  by  the  accumulating  proces- 
sion behind,  and  would  move  on  till 
irresistibly  compelled  by  thankfulness 
to  dip  down  for  another  invocation. 
Reaching  us,  every  human  being  must 
grasp  our  hands,  amid  exclamations  of 
"  Bress  you,  mas'r,"  and  "Bress  de 
Lord,"  at  the  rate  of  four  of  the  latter 
ascriptions  to  one  of  the  former.  Wo- 
men brought  children  on  their  shoul- 
ders ;  small  black  boys  carried  on  their 
backs  little  brothers  equally  inky,  and, 
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gravely  depositing  them,  shook  hands. 
Never  had  I  seen  human  beings  so 
clad,  or  rather  so  unclad,  in  such  amaz- 
ing squalidness  and  destitution  of  gar- 
ments. I  recall  one  small  urchin  with- 
out a  rag  of  clothing  save  the  basque 
waist  of  a  lady's  dress,  bristling  with 
whalebones,  and  worn  wrong  side  be- 
fore, beneath  which  his  smooth  ebony 
legs  emerged  hke  those  of  an  ostrich 
from  its  plumage.  How  weak  is  imagi- 
nation, how  cold  is  memory,  that  I  ever 
cease,  for  a  day  of  my  life,  to  see  be- 
fore me  the  picture  of  that  astounding 
scene  ! 

Yet  at  the  time  we  were  perforce  a 
little  impatient  of  all  this  piety,  protes- 
tation, and  hand-pressing ;  for  the  vital 
thing  was  to  ascertain  what  force  had 
been  stationed  at  the  bluff,  and  whether 
it  was  yet  withdrawn.  The  slaves,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  their  prospective  freedom  to 
aid  us  in  taking  any  further  steps  to 
secure  it.  Captain  Trowbridge,  who 
had  by  this  time  landed  at  a  different 
point,  got  quite  into  despair  over  the 
seeming  deafness  of  the  people  to  all 
questions.  "  How  many  soldiers  are 
there  on  the  bluff?"  he  asked  of  the 
first-comer. 

"  Mas'r,"  said  the  man,  stuttering 
terribly,  "  I  c-c-c — " 

"  Tell  me  how  many  soldiers  there 
are  !  "  roared  Trowbridge,  in  his  mighty 
voice,  and  all  but  shaking  the  poor  old 
thing,  in  his  thirst  for  information. 

"  O  mas'r,"  recommenced  in  terror 
the  incapacitated  witness,  "  I  c-c-car- 
penter  ! "  holding  up  eagerly  a  little 
stump  of  a  hatchet,  his  sole  treasure, 
as  if  his  profession  ought  to  excuse 
him  from  all  military  opinions. 

I  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  pre- 
sent all  this  scene  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  slaves  themselves.  It  can 
be  most  nearly  done,  perhaps,  by  quot- 
ing the  description  given  of  a  similar 
scene  on  the  Combahee  River,  by  a  very 
aged  man,  Avho  had  been  brought  down 
on  the  previous  raid,  already  mentioned. 
I  wrote  it  down  in  my  tent,  long  after, 
while  the  old  man  recited  the  tale,  with 
much  gesticulation,  at  the  door  ;  and  it 


is  by  far  the  best  glimpse  I  have  ever 
had,  through  a  negro's  eyes,  at  these 
wonderful  birthdays  of  freedom. 

"  De  people  was  all  a  hoein',  mas'r," 
said  the  old  man.  "  Dey  was  a  hoein' 
in  de  rice-field,  when  de  gunboats  come. 
Den  ebry  man  drap  dem  hoe,  and  leff, 
de  rice.  De  mas'r  he  stand  and  call, 
'  Run  to  de  wood  for  hide  !  Yankee 
come,  sell  you  to  Cuba !  run  for  hide  ! ' 
Ebry  man  he  run,  and,  my  God !  run  all 
toder  wayj 

"  Mas'r  stand  in  de  wood,  peep,  peep, 
faid  for  truss  [afraid  to  trust].  He  say, 
'  Run  to  de  wood  !  '  and  ebry  man  run 
by  him,  straight  to  de  boat. 

"  De  brack  sojer  so  presumptions, 
dey  come  right  ashore,  hold  up  dere 
head.  Fus'  ting  I  know,  dere  was  a 
barn,  ten  tousand  bushel  rough  rice,  all 
in  a  blaze,  den  mas'r's  great  house,  all 
cracklin'  up  de  roof.  Did  n't  I  keer  for 
see  'em  blaze  ?  Lor,  mas'r,  did  n't  care 
notin'  at  all,  I  was  gwine  to  de  boat.^'' 

Dore's  Don  Quixote  could  not  sur- 
pass the  sublime  absorption  in  which 
the  gaunt  old  man,  with  arm  uplifted, 
described  this  stage  of  affairs,  till  he 
ended  in  a  shrewd  chuckle,  worthy  of 
Sancho  Panza.     Then  he  resumed. 

"  De  brack  sojers  so  presumptions  !  " 
This  he  repeated  three  times,  slowly 
shaking  his  head  in  an  ecstasy  of  admi- 
ration. It  flashed  upon  me  that  the  ap- 
parition of  a  black  soldier  must  amaze 
those  still  in  bondage,  much  as  a  butter- 
fly just  from  the  chrysalis  might  astound 
his  fellow-grubs.  I  inwardly  vowed  that 
my  soldiers,  at  least,  should  be  as  "  pre- 
sumptions "  as  I  could  make  them. 
Then  he  went  on. 

"  Ole  woman  and  I  go  down  to  de 
boat ;  den  dey  say  behind  us,  '  Rebels 
comin'  !  Rebels  comin'  !  '  Ole  woman 
say, '  Come  ahead,  come  plenty  ahead  ! ' 
I  hab  notin'  on  but  my  shirt  and  panta- 
loon ;  ole  woman  one  single  frock  he 
hab  on,  and  one  handkerchief  on  he 
head  ;  I  leff  all-two  my  blanket  and  run. 
for  de  Rebel  come,  and  den  dey  did  n't 
come,  did  n't  truss  for  come. 

"  Ise  eighty- eight  year  old,  mas'r. 
My  ole  Mas'r  Lowndes  keep  all  de  ages 
in  a  big  book,  and  when  we  come  to 
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age  ob  sense  we  mark  em  down  ebry 
year,  so  I  know.  Too  ole  for  come  ? 
Mas'r  joking.  Neber  too  ole  for  leave 
de  land  o'  bondage.  I  old,  but  great 
good  for  chil'en,  gib  tousand  tank  ebry 
day.  Young  people  can  go  through, 
force  [forcibly],  mas'r,  but  de  ole  folk 
mus'  go  slow." 

Such  emotions  as  these,  no  doubt, 
were  inspired  by  our  arrival,  but  we 
could  only  hear  their  hasty  utterance  in 
passing  ;  our  duty  being,  with  the  small 
force  already  landed,  to  take  possession 
of  the  bluff.  Ascending,  with  proper 
precautions,  the  wooded  hill,  we  soon 
found  ourselves  in  the  deserted  camp  of 
a  light  battery,  amid  scattered  equip- 
ments and  suggestions  of  a  very  unat- 
tractive breakfast.  As  soon  as  possible, 
skirmishers  were  thrown  out  through 
the  woods  to  the  farther  edge  of  the 
bluff,  while  a  party  searched  the  liouses, 
finding  the  usual  large  supply  of  fur- 
niture and  pictures, — brought  up  for 
safety  from  below,  —  but  no  soldiers. 
Captain  Trowbridge  then  got  the  "John 
Adams  "  beside  the  row  of  piles,  and 
went  to  v/ork  for  their  removal. 

Again  I  had  the  exciting  sensation 
of  being  within  the  hostile  lines,  —  the 
eager  explorations,  the  doubts,  the 
watchfulness,  the  listening  for  every 
sound  of  coming  hoofs.  Presently  a 
horse's  tread  was  heard  in  earnest,  but 
it  was  a  squad  of  our  own  men  bringing 
in  two  captured  cavalry  soldiers.  One 
of  these,  a,  sturdy  fellow,  submitted  qui- 
etly to  his  lot,  only  begging  that,  when- 
ever we  should  evacuate  the  bluff,  a 
note  should  be  left  behind,  stating  that 
he  was  a  prisoner.  The  other,  a  very 
young  man,  and  a  member  of  the  "  Rebel 
Troop,"  a  sort  of  Cadet  corps  among 
the  Charleston  youths,  came  to  me  in 
great  wrath,  complaining  that  the  cor- 
poral of  our  squad  had  kicked  him  after 
he  had  surrendered.  His  air  of  offended 
pride  was  very  rueful,  and  it  did  indeed 
seem  a  pathetic  reversal  of  fortunes  for 
the  two  races.  To  be  sure,  the  youth 
was  a  scion  of  one  of  the  foremost  fam- 
ilies of  South  Carolina,  and  when  I 
considered  the  wrongs  which  the  black 
race  had  encountered  from  those  of  his 
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blood,  first  and  last,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
most  scrupulous  Recording  Angel  might 
tolerate  one  final  kick,  to  square  the  ac- 
count. But  I  reproved  the  corporal, 
who  respectfully  disclaimed  the  charge, 
and  said  the  kick  was  an  incident  of  the 
scuffle.  It  certainly  was  not  their  habit 
to  show  such  poor  mahce  :  they  thought 
too  well  of  themselves. 

I  recall  with  delight  my  conversation 
with  this  captured  boy,  he  was  such  a 
naive  specimen  of  the  true  Southern 
arrogance.     For  instance  :  — 

"  Colonel,"  said  he,  respectfully,  "are 
there  any  gentlemen  on  board  the  steam- 
boat where  I  am  to  be  placed  1 " 

I  told  him  that  such  a  question  sound- 
ed strangely  from  a  captured  private 
soldier. 

'■  Perhaps  it  does,"  said  he  wistfully, 
"and  I  know  my  position  too  well  to 
offend  an  enemy.  I  only  wished  to 
know"  —  and  here  he  paused,  evident- 
ly trying  to  find  some  form  of  expres- 
sion which  could  not  possibly  disturb 
the  keenest  sensibilities  —  "  if  there  is 
likely  to  be  any  one  on  board  with  whom 
I  can  associate." 

This  was  carrying  the  joke  rather  too 
far.  I  told  him  that  he  would  find 
United  States  officers  on  board,  and 
United  States  soldiers,  and  that  it  was 
to  be  hoped  he  would  like  their  society, 
as  he  probably  would  have  no  other  for 
some  time  to  come.  But  the  character- 
istic feature  of  the  thing  is,  that  I  do 
not  believe  he  meant  to  commit  any 
impertinence  whatever,  but  that  the 
youth  rather  aimed  to  compliment  me 
by  assuming  that  I  appreciated  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man  made  of  porcelain,  and 
would  choose  for  him  only  the  most 
choice  and  fastidious  companionship. 
But  I  must  say  that  he  seemed  to  me 
in  no  way  superior,  but  rather  quite  in- 
ferior, to  my  own  black  soldiers,  who 
equalled  him  in  courage  and  in  man- 
ners, and  far  surpassed  him  in  loyalty, 
modesty,  and  common  sense. 

His  demeanor  seemed  less  lofty,  but 
rather  piteous,  when  he  implored  me 
not  to  put  him  on  board  any  vessel 
which  was  to  ascend  the  upper  stream, 
and   hinted,  by  awful   implications,  the  ' 
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danger  of  such  ascent.  This  meant 
torpedoes,  a  peril  which  we  treated,  in 
those  days,  with  rather  mistaken  con- 
tempt. But  we  found  none  on  the 
Edisto,  and  it  may  be  that  it  was  only 
a  foolish  attempt  to  alarm  us. 

Meanwhile,  Trowbridge  was  toihng 
away  at  the  row  of  piles,  which  proved 
easier  to  draw  out  than  to  saw  asunder, 
eitlier  work  being  hard  enough.  It  took 
far  longer  than  we  had  hoped,  and  we 
saw  noon  approach  and  the  tide  rapidly 
fall,  taking  with  it,  inch  by  inch,  our 
hopes  of  effecting  a  surprise  at  the 
bridge.  During  this  time,  and  indeed 
all  day,  the  detachments  on  shore,  un- 
der Captains  Whitney  and  Sampson, 
were  having  occasional  skirmishes  with 
the  enemy,  while  the  colored  people 
were  swarming  to  the  shore,  or  running 
to  and  fro  like  ants,  with  the  poor  treas- 
ures of  their  houses.  Our  busy  Quar- 
termaster, Mr.  Bingham,  —  who  died  af- 
terwards from  the  overwork  of  that 
sultry  day,  —  was  transporting  the  refu- 
gees on  board  the  steamer,  or  hunting 
up  bales  of  cotton,  or  directing  the 
burning  of  rice-houses,  in  accordance 
with  our  orders.  No  dwelling-houses 
were  destroyed  or  plundered  by  our 
men, — Sherman's  "bummers"  not  hav- 
ing yet  arrived,  -^  though  I  asked  no 
questions  as  to  what  the  plantation  ne- 
groes might  bring  in  their  great  bundles. 
One  piece  of  property,  I  must  admit, 
seemed  a  lawful  capture,  —  a  United 
States  dress-sword,  of  the  old  pattern, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Rebel  gen- 
eral who  afterwards  gave  the  order  to 
bury  Colonel  Shav/  "  with  his  niggers." 
That  I  have  retained,  not  without  some 
satisfaction,  to  this  day. 

A  passage  having  been  cleared  at 
last,  and  the  tide  having  turned  by 
noon,  we  lost  no  time  in  attempting 
the  ascent,  leaving  the  bluff  to  be  held 
by  the  "John  Adams  "  and  by  the  small 
force  on  shore.  We  were  scarcely 
above  the  obstructions,  however,  when 
the  little  tug  went  aground,  and  the 
"  Enoch  Dean,"  ascending  a  mile  far- 
ther, had  an  encounter  with  a  battery 
on  the  right,  —  perhaps  our  old  enemy, 
—  and  drove  it  back.     Soon  after,  she 


also  ran  aground,  a  misfortune  of  which 
our  opponent  strangely  took  no  advan- 
tage ;  and,  on  getting  off,  I  thought  it 
best  to  drop  down  to  the  bluff  again,  as 
the  tide  was  still  hopelessly  low.  None 
can  tell,  save  those  who  have  tried 
them,  the  vexations  of  those  muddy 
Southern  streams,  navigable  only  dur- 
ing a  few  hours  of  flood-tide. 

After  waiting  an  hour,  the  two  small 
vessels  again  tried  the  ascent.  The 
enemy  on  the  right  had  disappeared  ; 
but  we  could  now  see,  far  off  on  our 
left,  another  light  battery  moving  par- 
allel with  the  river,  apparently  to  meet 
us  at  some  upper  bend.  But  for  the 
present  we  were  safe,  with  the  low  rice- 
fields  on  each  side  of  us  ;  and  the  scene 
was  so  peaceful,  it  seemed  as  if  all  dan- 
ger were  done.  For  the  first  time,  we 
saw  in  South  Carolina  blossoming  river- 
banks  and  low  emerald  m.eadows,  that 
seemed  like  New  England.  Everywhere 
there  were  the  same  rectangular  fields, 
smooth  canals,  and  bushy  dikes.  A  few 
negroes  stole  out  to  us  in  dug-outs,  and 
breathlessly  told  us  how  others  had 
been  hurried  away  by  the  overseers. 
We  glided  safely  on,  mile  after  mile. 
The  day  was  unutterably  hot,  but  all  else 
seemed  propitious.  The  men  had  their 
combustibles  all  ready  to  fire  the  bridge, 
and  our  hopes  were  unbounded. 

But  by  degrees  the  channel  grew 
more  tortuous  and  difficult,  and  while 
the  little  "  Milton  "  ghded  smoothly 
over  everything,  the  "  Enoch  Dean," 
my  own  boat,  repeatedly  grounded.  On 
every  occasion  of  especial  need,  too, 
something  went  wrong  in  her  machin- 
ery,—  her  engine  being  constructed  on 
some  wholly  new  patent,  of  which,  I 
should  hope,  this  trial  would  prove  en- 
tirely sufficient.  The  black  pilot,  who 
was  not  a  soldier,  grew  more  and  more 
bewildered,  and  declared  that  it  was  the 
channel,  not  his  brain,  which  had  gone 
wrong  ;  the  captain,  a  little  elderly 
man,  sat  wringing  his  hands  in  the  pilot- 
box  ;  and  the  engineer  appeared  to  be 
mingling  his  groans  with  those  of  the 
diseased  engine.  Meanwhile  I,  in  equal 
ignorance  of  machinery  and  channel, 
had   to  give   orders   only  justified   by 
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minute  acquaintance  with  both.  So  I 
navigated  on  general  principles,  until 
they  grounded  us  on  a  mud-bank,  just 
below  a  wooded  point,  and  some  two 
miles  from  the  bridge  of  our  destination. 
■  It  was  with  a  pang  that  I  waved  to 
Major  Strong,  who  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel  in  a  tug,  not  to  risk 
approaching  us,  but  to  steam  on  and 
finish  the  work,  if  he  could. 

Short  was  his  triumph.  Gliding 
round  the  point,  he  found  himself  in- 
stantly engaged  with  a  light  battery  of 
four  or  six  guns,  doubtless  the  same 
we  had  seen  in  the  distance.  The 
"  Milton  "  was  within  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards.  The  Connecticut  men 
fought  their  guns  well,  aided  by  the 
blacks,  and  it  was  exasperating  for  us 
to  hear  the  shots,  while  we  could  see 
nothing  and  do  nothing.  The  scanty 
ammunition  of  our  bow  gun  was  ex- 
hausted, and  the  gun  in  the  stern  was 
useless,  from  the  position  in  which  we 
lay.  In  vain  we  moved  the  men  from 
side  to  side,  rocking  the  vessel,  to  dis- 
lodge it.  The  heat  was  terrific  that 
August  afternoon ;  I  remember  I  found 
myself  constantly  changing  places,  on 
the  scorched  deck,  to  keep  my  feet 
from  being  bhstered.  At  last  the  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  the  gun,  a  hardy  lum- 
berman from  Maine,  got  the  stern  of 
the  vessel  so  far  round  that  he  ob- 
tained the  range  of  the  battery  through 
the  cabin  windows,  "but  it  would  be 
necessary,"  he  coolly  added,  on  report- 
ing to  me  this  fact,  "to  shoot  away  the 
corner  of  the  cabin."  I  knew  that  this 
apartment  was  newly  painted  and  gild- 
ed, and  the  idol  of  the  poor  captain's 
heart ;  but  it  Avas  plain  that  even  the 
thought  of  his  own  upholstery  could 
not  make  the  poor  soul  more  wretch- 
ed than  he  was.  So  I  bade  Captain 
Dolly  blaze  away,  and  thus  we  took 
our  hand  in  the  little  game,  though  at 
a  sacrifice. 

It  was  of  no  use.  Down  drifted  our 
little  consort  round  the  point,  her  en- 
gine disabled  and  her  engineer  killed, 
as  we  afterwards  found,  though  then 
we  could  only  look  and  wonder.  Still 
pluckily  firing,   she    floated    by   upon 


the  tide,  which  had  now  just  turned ; 
and  when,  with  a  last  desperate  effort, 
we  got  off",  our  engine  had  one  of  its 
impracticable  fits,  and  we  could  only 
follow  her.  The  day  was  waning,  and 
all  its  range  of  possibility  had  lain 
within  the  limits  of  that  one  tide. 

All  our  previous  expeditions  had 
been  so  successful,  it  now  seemed  hard 
to  turn  back  ;  the  river-banks  and  rice- 
fields,  so  beautiful  before,  seemed  only 
a  vexation  now.  But  the  swift  cur- 
rent bore  us  on,  and  after  our  Parthian 
shots  had  died  away,  a  new  discharge 
of  artillery  opened  upon  us,  from  our 
first  antagonist  of  the  morning,  which 
still  kept  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 
It  had ,  taken  up  a  strong  position  on 
another  bluff",  almost  out  of  range  of  the 
"  John  Adams,"  but  within  easy  range 
of  us.  The  sharpest  contest  of  the  day 
was  before  us.  Happily  the  engine 
and  engineer  were  now  behaving  well, 
and  we  were  steering  in  a  channel  al- 
ready traversed,  and  of  which  the  dan- 
gerous points  were  known.  But  we  had 
a  long,  straight  reach  of  river  before 
us,  heading  directly  toward  the  battery, 
which,  having  once  got  our  range,  had 
only  to  keep  it,  while  we  could  do 
nothing  in  return.  The  Rebels  cer- 
tainly served  their  guns  well.  For 
the  first  time  I  discovered  that  there 
were  certain  compensating  advantages 
in  a  slightly-built  craft,  as  compared 
with  one  more  substantial :  the  missiles 
never  lodged  in  the  vessel,  but  crashed 
through  some  thin  partition  as  if  it  were 
paper,  to  explode  beyond  us,  or  fall 
harmless  in  the  water.  Sphntering,  the 
chief  source  of  wounds  and  death  in 
wooden  ships,  was  thus  entirely  avoid- 
ed ;  the  danger  was,  that  our  machinery 
might  be  disabled,  or  that  shots  might 
strike  below  the  water-line,  and  sink 
us. 

This,  however,  did  not  happen.  Fif- 
teen projectiles,  as  we  afterwards  com- 
puted, passed  through  the  vessel  or  cut 
the  rigging.  Yet  few  casualties  oc- 
curred, and  those  instantly  fatal.  As 
my  orderly  stood  leaning  on  a  com- 
rade's shoulder,  the  head  of  the  latter 
was  shot  olT.     At  last  I  myself  felt  a 
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sudden  blow  in  the  side,  as  if  from 
some  prize-fighter,  doubling  me  up  for 
a  moment,  while  I  sank  upon  a  seat. 
It  proved  afterwards  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  grazing  of  a  ball,  which, 
without  tearing  a  garment,  had  yet 
made  a  large  part  of  my  side  black  and 
blue,  leaving  a  sensation  of  paralysis 
which  made  it  difficult  to  stand.  Sup- 
porting myself  on  Captain  Rogers,  I 
tried  to  comprehend  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  I  remember  being  impressed 
by  an  odd  feeling  that  I  had  now  got 
my  share,  and  should  henceforth  be  a 
great  deal  safer  than  any  of  the  rest.  I 
am  told  that  this  often  follows  one's 
first  experience  of  a  wound. 

But  this  immediate  contest,  sharp  as 
it  was,  proved  brief;  a  turn  in  the  river 
enabled  us  to  use  our  stern  gun,  and 
we  soon  glided  into  the  comparative 
shelter  of  Wiltown  Bluff.  There,  how- 
ever, we  were  to  encounter  the  danger 
of  shipwreck,  superadded  to  that  of 
fight.  When  the  passage  through  the 
piles  was  first  cleared,  it  had  been 
marked  by  stakes,  lest  the  rising  tide 
should  cover  the  remaining  piles  and 
make  it  difficult  to  run  the  passage. 
But  when  we  again  reached  it,  the 
stakes  had  somehow  been  knocked 
away,  the  piles  were  just  covered  by 
the  swift  current,  and  the  little  tug-boat 
was  aground  upon  them.  She  came 
off  easily,  however,  with  our  aid,  and, 
when  we  in  turn  essayed  the  passage, 
we  grounded  also,  but  more  firmly. 
We  getting  off  at  last,  and  making  the 
passage,  the  tug  again  became  lodged, 
when  nearly  past  danger,  and  all  our 
efforts  proved  powerless  to  pull  her 
through.  I  therefore  dropped  down 
below,  and  sent  the  "  John  Adams  "  to 
her  aid,  while  I  superintended  the  final 
recall  of  the  pickets,  and  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  remaining  refugees. 

While  thus  engaged,  I  felt  little  so- 
licitude about  the  boats  above.  It  was 
certain  that  the  "  John  Adams  "  could 
safely  go  close  to  the  piles  on  the  lower 
side,  that  she  was  very  strong,  and  that 
the  other  was  very  light.  Still,  it  was 
natural  to  cast  some  anxious  glances 
up  the  river,  and  it  was  with  surprise 


that  I  presently  saw  a  canoe  descend- 
ing, which  contained  Major  Strong. 
Coming  on  board,  he  told  me  with 
some  excitement  that  the  tug  could  not 
possibly  be  got  off,  and  he  wished  for 
orders. 

It  was  no  time  to  consider  whether  it 
was  not  his  place  to  have  given  orders, 
instead  of  going  half  a  mile  to  seek 
them.  I  was  by  this  time  so  far  ex- 
hausted that  everything  seemed  to  pass 
by  me  as  by  one  in  a  dream ;  but  I  got 
into  a  boat,  pushed  up  stream,  met 
presently  the  "  John  Adams  "  return- 
ing, and  was  informed  by  the  ofilcer 
in  charge  of  the  Connecticut  battery 
that  he  had  abandoned  the  tug,  and  — 
worse  news  yet  —  that  his  guns  had 
been  thrown  overboard.  It  seemed  to 
me  then,  and  has  always  seemed,  that 
this  sacrifice  was  utterly  needless,  be- 
cause, although  the  captain  of  the 
"  John  Adams  "  had  refused  to  risk  his 
vessel  by  going  near  enough  to  receive 
the  guns,  he  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  Though  the  thing 
was  done  without  my  knowledge,  and 
beyond  my  reach,  3^et,  as  commander 
of  the  expedition,  I  was  technically  re- 
sponsible. It  was  hard  to  blame  a 
lieutenant  when  his  senior  had  shrunk 
from  a  decision,  and  left  him  alone  ; 
nor  was  it  easy  to  blame  Major  Strong, 
whom  I  knew  to  be  a  man  of  personal 
courage,  though  without  much  decis- 
ion of  character.  He  was  subsequently 
tried  by  court-martial  and  acquitted, 
after  which  he  resigned,  and  was  lost 
at  sea  on  his  way  home. 

The  tug,  being  thus  abandoned,  must 
of  course  be  burned  to  prevent  her  fall- 
ing into  the  enemy's  hands.  Major 
Strong  went  with  prompt  fearlessness 
to  do  this,  at  my  order  ;  after  which  he 
remained  on  the  "  Enoch  Dean,"  and  I 
went  on  board  the  "  John  Adams,"  be- 
ing compelled  to  succumb  at  last,  and 
transfer  all  remaining  responsibility  to 
Captain  Trowbridge.  Exhausted  as  I 
was,  I  could  still  observe,  in  a  vague 
way,  the  scene  around  me.  Every 
available  corner  of  the  boat  seemed 
like  some  vast  auction-room  of  second- 
hand goods.    Great  piles  of  bedding  and 
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bundles  lay  on  every  side,  with  black 
heads  emerging  and  black  forms  re- 
clining in  every  stage  of  squalidness. 
Some  seemed  ill,  or  wounded,  or  asleep, 
others  were  chattering  eagerly  among 
themselves,  singing,  praying,  or  solilo- 
quizing on  joys  to  come.  "  Bress  de 
Lord,"  I  heard  one  woman  say,  "  I 
sp'ec'  I  get  salt  victual  now,  —  notin'  but 
fresh  victual  dese  six  months,  but  Ise 
get  salt  victual  now,"  —  thus  reversing, 
under  pressure  of  the  salt-embargo,  the 
usual  anticipations  of  voyagers. 

Trowbridge  told  me,  long  after,  that, 
on  seeking  a  fan  for  my  benefit,  he 
could  find  but  one  on  board.  That  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  fat  old  "  aunty,"  who 
had  just  embarked,  and  sat  on  an  enor- 
mous bundle  of  her  goods,  in  every- 
body's way,  fanning  herself  vehemently, 
and  ejaculating,  as  her  gasping  breath 
v/ould  permit,  "  Oh  !  Do,  Jesus  !  Oh  ! 
Do,  Jesus  !  "  When  the  captain  ab- 
ruptly disarmed  her  of  the  fan,  and  left 
her  continuing  her  pious  exercises. 

Thus  v/e  glided  down  the  river  in 
the  waning  light.  Once  more  we  en- 
countered a  battery,  making  five  in  all  ; 
I  could  hear  the  guns  of  the  assailants, 
and  could  not  distinguish  the  explosion 
of  their  shells  from  the  answering  throb 
of  our  own  guns.  The  kind  Quarter- 
master kept  bringing  me  news  of  what 
occurred,  like  Rebecca  in  Front-de- 
Boeuf 's  castle,  but  discreetly  withhold- 
ing any  actual  casualties.  Then  all 
faded  into  safety  and  sleep  ;  and  we 
reached  Beaufort  in  the  morning,  after 
thirty-six  hours  of  absence.  A  kind 
friend,  who  acted  in  South  Carolina  a 


nobler  part  amid  tragedies  than  in  any 
of  her  early  stage  triumphs,  met  uswitk 
an  ambulance  at  the  wharf,  and  the 
prisoners,  the  wounded,  and  the  dead 
were  duly  attended. 

The  reader  will  not  care  for  any  per- 
sonal record  of  convalescence  ;  though, 
among  the  general  military  laudations 
of  whiskey,  it  is  worth  while  to  say  that 
one  life  was  saved,  in  the  opinion  of 
my  surgeons,  by  an  habitual  abstinence 
from  it,  leaving  no  food  for  peritoneal 
inflammation  to  feed  upon.  The  able- 
bodied  men  who  had  joined  us  were 
sent  to  aid  General  Gillmore  in  the 
trenches,  while  their  families  were  es- 
tablished in  huts  and  tents  on  St.  Hel- 
ena Island.  A  year  after,  greatly  to 
the  delight  of  the  regiment,  in  taking 
possession  of  a  battery  which  they  had 
helped  to  capture  on  James  Island, 
they  found  in  their  hands  the  selfsame 
guns  which  they  had  seen  thrown  over- 
board from  the  "  Governor  Milton." 
They  then  felt  that  their  account  with 
the  enemy  was  squared,  and  could  pro- 
ceed to  further  operations. 

Before  the  war,  how  great  a  thing 
seemed  the  rescue  of  even  one  man 
from  slavery  ;  and  since  the  war  ha.s 
emancipated  all,  how  little  seems  the 
liberation  of  two  hundred  !  But  no 
one  then  knew  how  the  contest  might 
end  ;  and  when  I  think  of  that  morning 
sunhght,  those  emerald  fields,  those 
thronging  numbers,  the  old  women  with 
their  prayers,  and  the  little  boys  with 
their  living  burdens,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  day  was  worth  all  it  cost,  and 
more. 
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A    STORY    IN    THREE    PARTS. 


PART  III. 


IN  country  districts,  where  life  is  quiet, 
incidents  do  duty  as  events  ;  and 
accordingly  Captain  Severn's  sudden 
departure  for  his  jegiment  became  very 
rapidly  known  among  Gertrude's  neigh- 
bors. She  herself  heard  it  .from  her 
coachman,  who  had  heard  it  in  the  vil- 
lage, where  the  Captain  had  been  seen  to 
take  the  early  train.  She  received  the 
news  calmly  enough  to  outward  appear- 
ance, but  a  great  tumult  rose  and  died 
in  her  breast.  He  had  gone  without  a 
word  of  farewell !  Perhaps  he  had  not 
had  time  to  call  upon  her.  But  bare 
civility  would  have  dictated  his  dropping 
her  a  line  of  writing,  —  he  who  must 
have  read  in  her  eyes  the  feehng  which 
her  lips  refused  to  utter,  and  who  had 
been  the  object  of  her  tenderest  cour- 
tesy. It  was  not  often  that  Gertrude 
threw  back  into  her  friends'  teeth  their 
acceptance  of  the  hospitality  which  it 
had  been  placed  in  her  power  to  offer 
them  :  but  if  she  now  mutely  reproached 
Captain  Severn  with  ingratitude,  it  was 
because  he  had  done  more  than  slight 
her  material  gifts  :  he  had  slighted  that 
constant  moral  force  with  which  these 
gifts  were  accompanied,  and  of  which 
they  were  but  the  rude  and  vulgar  to- 
ken. It  is  but  natural  to  expect  that 
our  dearest  friends  will  accredit  us  with 
our  deepest  feelings  ;  and  Gertrude  had 
constituted  EHmund  Severn  her  dear- 
est friend.  She  had  not,  indeed,  asked 
his  assent  to  this  arrangement,  but  she 
had  borne  it  out  by  a  subtile  devotion 
which  she  felt  that  she  had  a  right  to 
exact  of  him  that  he  should  repa}-, — 
repay  by  letting  her  know  that,  wheth- 
er it  was  lost  on  his  heart  or  not,  it 
•was  at  least  not  lost  to  his  senses,  — 
that,  if  he  could  not  return  it,  he  could 
at  least  remember  it.  She  had  given 
him  the  flower  of  her  womanly  ten- 
derness, and,  when  his  Hwment  came, 


he  had  turned  from  her  without  a  look. 
Gertrude  shed  no  tears.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  she  had  given  her  friend  tears 
enough,  and  that  to  expend  her  soul  in 
weeping  would  be  to  wrong  herself. 
She  would  think  no  more  of  Edmund 
Severn.  He  should  be  as  little  to  her 
for  the  future  as  she  was  to  him. 

It  was  very  easy  to  make  this  resolu- 
tion :  to  keep  it,  Gertrude  found  another 
matter.  She  could  not  think  of  the  war, 
she  could  not  talk  with  her  neighbors 
of  current  events,  she  could  not  take 
up  a  newspaper,  without  reverting  to 
her  absent  friend.  She  found  herself 
constantly  harassed  with'  the  appre- 
hension that  he  had  not  allowed  himself 
time  really  to  recover,  and  that  a  fort- 
night's exposure  would  send  him  back 
to  the  hospital.  At  last  it  occurred  to 
her  that  civility  required  that  she  should 
make  a  call  upon  Mrs.  Martin,  the  Cap- 
tain's sister  ;  and  a  vague  impression 
that  this  lady  might  be  the  depositary 
of  some  farewell  message  —  perhaps  of 
a  letter  —  which  she  was  awaiting  her 
convenience  to  present,  led  her  at  once 
to  undertake  this  social  duty.  The  car- 
riage which  had  been  ordered  for  her 
projected  visit  was  at  the  door,  when, 
within  a  week  after  Severn's  departure, 
Major  Luttrel  was  announced.  Gertrude 
received  him  in  her  bonnet.  His  first 
care  was  to  present  Captain  Severn's 
adieus,  together  with  his  regrets  that  he 
had  not  had  time  to  discharge  them  in 
person.  As  Luttrel  made  his  speech, 
he  watched  his  companion  narrowly, 
and  was  considerably  reassured  by  the 
unflinching  composure  with  which  she 
listened  to  it.  The  turn  he  had  given 
to  Severn's  message,  had  been  the  fruit 
of  much  mischievous  cogitation.  It  had 
seemed  to  him  that,  for  his  purposes, 
the  assumption  of  a  hasty,  and  as  it 
were  mechanical,  allusion  to  Miss  Whit- 
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a/~^OME  forth  !  "  my  cat-bird  calls  to  me,     ■ 
V^     "  And  hear  me  sing  a  cavatina, 

That,  in  this  old  familiar  tree, 
Shall  hang  a  garden  of  Alcina. 

"  These  buttercups  shall  brim  with  wine 
Beyond  all  Lesbian  juice  or  Massic ; 

May  not  New  England  be  divine  ? 
My  ode  to  ripening  Summer,  classic  ? 

"  Or,  if  to  me  you  will  not  hark, 

By  Beaver  Brook  a  thrush  is  ringing, 

Till  ail  the  alder-coverts  dark 

Seem  sunshine-dappled  with  his  singing. 

"  Come  out  beneath  the  unmastered  sky, 

With  its  emancipating  spaces, 
And  learn  to  sing  as  well  as  L 

Unspoiled  by  meditated  graces. 

"What  boot  your  many-volumed  gains, 
Those  withered  leaves  forever  turning, 

To  win,  at  best,  for  all  your  pains, 

A  nature  mummy-wrapped  in  learning  ? 

"  The  leaves  wherein  true  wisdom  hes 
On  living  trees  the  sun  are  drinking, 

Those  white  clouds  drowsing  through  the  skies 
Grew  not  so  beautiful  by  thinking. 

"  Come  out  !  with  me  the  oriole  cries. 
Escape  the  demon  that  pursues  you  ! 

And,  hark,  the  cuckoo  weather  wise. 
Still  hiding,  further  onward  wooes  you." 

"Ah,  dear  old  friend,  that,  all  my  days, 
Hast  poured  from  that  syringa  thicket 

The  quaintly  discontinuous  lays 

To  which  I  hold  a  season  ticket, — 

"  A  season  ticket  cheaply  bought 
With  a  dessert  of  pilfered  berries,  — 

And  who  so  oft  my  soul  hast  caught. 
With  morn  and  evening  voluntaries, — 

"  Deem  me  not  faithless,  if  all  day 

Among  my  dusty  books  I  linger. 
Nor  am,  like  thee,  June's  pipe  to  play 

With  fancy-led,  half-conscious  finger. 
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"  A  bird  is  singing  in  my  brain, 

And  bubbling  o'er  with  mingled  fancies, 

Gay,  tragic,  rapt,  —  right  heart  of  Spain 
Fed  with  the  sap  of  old  romances. 

"  I  ask  no  ampler  skies  than  those 
His  magic  music  vaults  above  me, 

No  falser  friends,  no  truer  foes,  — 
And  does  not  Dona  Clara  love  me  ? 

"  Cloaked  shapes,  a  twanging  of  guitars, 
A  rush  of  feet,  and  rapiers  clashing, 

Then  silence  deep  with  breathless  stars, 
And  overhead  a  white  hand  flashing. 

"  O,  music  of  all  moods  and  climes, 
Vengeful,  forgiving,  sensuous,  saintly, 

Where  still  between  the  Christian  chimes 
The  Moorish  cymbal  tinkles  faintly  ! 

"  Bird  of  to-day,  thy  songs  are  stale 
To  his,  my  singer  of  all  weathers. 

My  Calderon,  my  nightingale, 
My  Arab  soul  in  Spanish  feathers. 

"  Yes,  friend,  these  singers  dead  so  long. 
And  still,  perhaps,  in  purgatory. 

Give  its  best  sweetness  to  all  song. 
To  Nature's  self  her  better  glory." 
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IN  March,  the  first  fresh  fragrance  of 
the  Southern  spring,  and  the  merry 
songs  of  birds  in  the  evergreen-trees, 
filled  the  soft  air  with  a  delusive  prom- 
ise that  summer  was  near  at  hand.  But 
cold,  stormy  weather  tediously  delayed 
its  coming,  and  resulted  calamitously 
for  the  soldiers  of  the  Ninth  Army 
Corps,  who  came  from  the  bravely 
borne  hardships  and  well-earned  hon- 
ors of  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  as  well 
as  for  many  other  regiments  that  joined 
them  at  Annapolis  before  starting  on 
the  last  campaign  of  the  war.     Indeed, 


throughout  the  war,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
inception  of  an  expedition  was  a  signal 
for  the  elements  to  lash  themselves  in- 
to a  fury  in  some  remarkable  manner. 
Sleet,  snow,  and  bitter  blasts  did  their 
worst  for  many  weeks  at  this  time  ;  and 
pneumonia  in  its  most  fearful  forms,  and  ' 
rheumatism,  attacked  hundreds  in  their 
unavoidable  exposure. 

About  seventy  colored  men,  many 
Indians,  and  scores  of  others  were 
brought  into  the  hospital.  I  think  that 
no  one  regiment  sent  more  patients 
than  the   First  Michigan   Sharpshoot- 
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ers,  who  had  come  from  Chicago  in 
a  violent  storm  in  partially  open  cars. 
Their  heutenant-colonel  lay  in  a  criti- 
cal state  for  several  days  with  typhoid 
pneumonia.  The  officers  and  men  of 
the  regiment  were  continually  coming  in 
to  inquire  for  him,  and  their  words  of 
interest  and  esteem  bore  witness  to  the 
beauty  of  a  character  of  which  his  no- 
ble face  was  alone  sufficient  assurance. 
The  disease  of  which  he  was  appar- 
ently dying  needs,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  the  closest  watchfulness  and 
good  judgment.  The  doctors  were  in- 
defatigable in  their  consultations.  Ice 
held  constantly  in  the  mouth  was  the 
only  nourishment  he  could  take.  When 
medicine  had  done  its  utmost,  Dr.  Van- 
derkeift  sadly  said,  he  feared  that  he 
must  die.  During  five  days  and  nights 
sleep  had  not  at  all  calmed  his  de- 
lirious ravings,  and  nature  seemed  ex- 
hausted. "  But  you  are  determined  that 
he  shall  not  die,"  said  one  of  the  doc- 
tors to  the  lady  in  charge  of  the  ward. 
"Not  if  good  care  can  save  his  life," 
she  answered.  (And  here  let  me  record 
the  uniform  courtesy  and  respect  with 
which  suggestions  from  the  ladies  were 
received  by  the  doctors.  Their  wishes 
were  always  acceded  to,  if  possible, 
with  a  gentlemanly  deference  which 
showed  they  were  not  considered  in- 
trusive.) Life,  however,  seemed  almost 
gone,  and  hope  at  an  end  for  our  pa- 
tient, when  at  nightfall  a  group  of  doc- 
tors whispered  together  that  there  was 
no  use  in  doing  anything  more,  —  that 
he  could  not  live  till  morning.  Then, 
with  a  pertinacity  which  could  not  yield, 
the  lady  in  charge  requested  that  a  blis- 
ter might  be  applied  to  the  back  of  his 
neck.  "  It  will  do  no  harm,  and,  if  it 
will  be  the  slightest  gratification  to  you, 
it  shall  be  put  on ;  but,"  added  the  doc- 
tors, "  you  had  .better  make  up  your 
mind  to  lose  him,  for  he  must  die." 
With  what  intense  satisfaction,  at  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  was  the  doc- 
tor welcomed  in  the  ward,  and  told  that 
four  hours  of  refreshing  sleep  had  fol- 
lowed the  application  of  the  blister ! 
He  was  surprised  even  to  find  the  pa- 
tient alive,   and  with  joy  pronounced 


him  much  better.  He  ordered  the 
strongest  beef  essence,  with  a  fresh 
egg  lightly  beaten  mixed  with  it,  to  be 
given  by  the  teaspoonful  every  twen- 
ty minutes,  alternating  it  with  brandy 
and  water.  There  was  a  wonderful 
improvement  that  day,  and  before  his 
friends  arrived  on  the  next,  the  sick 
man  was  quite  out  of  danger. 

One  of  the  most  highly  prized  of  all 
the  various  gifts  which  were  offered  in 
grateful  remembrance  to  the  ladies  in 
the  hospital  was  a  volume  of  Auto- 
graph Leaves  of  American  Authors 
from  this  patient.  On  the  blank  page 
was  written :  — 

" :  —  I  owe  you 

a  better  memento,  but  here  is  one  that 
I  know  your  good  taste  will  appreciate. 

"  I  met  you  first  in  my  delirium  ;  and 
knew  you  only  in  the  purest  and  sweet- 
est character  a  woman  can  exhibit,  —  a 
true  and  faithful  Florence  Nightingale, 
supporting  and  encouraging  the  weary, 
bathing  the  feverish  brow  of  the  brave 
soldier  dying  far  from  other  friends. 

"  I  never  can  forget,  and  I  trust  you 
never  will,  how  you  night  and  day 
kept  watch  over  me  when  wife  and 
father  were  yet  far  away,  when  fever 
and  delirium  were  racking  my  brain 
and  sapping  life  from  my  lungs,  —  how 
you  bore  with  every  impatience  of  mine, 
or  kindly  answered  every  severe  word. 

"  Please  accept  this  book  from 

"  Your  devoted  friend. 


There  was  a  general  commotion  and 
eager  haste  in  the  hospital  the  day  be- 
fore the  Ninth  Army  Corps  left.  The 
convalescents  assured  the  doctors  of 
their  ability  to  go,  but  the  doctors,  differ- 
ing in  opinion,  made  many  a  brave  man 
unhappy.  One  old  soldier,  John  Paul, 
chief  saddler  of  the  Third  Division  of 
the  Corps,  insisted  stoutly  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  joining  his  command.  If 
the  whole  success  of  the  undertaking 
had  rested  upon  his  shoulders,  he  could 
not  have  felt  the  responsibility  more. 
At  the  last  moment  he  was  allowed 
to  go. 
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All  were  ambitious  to  share  the  glorv- 
of  the  coming  triumph,  little  dream- 
ing of  the  terrible  cost  of  life  and  limb 
with  which  it  was  to  be  achieved.  Of 
those  who  went  from  the  hospital,  num- 
bers were  stricken  down,  never  to  need 
care  again.  How  sadly  the  words  "  Shot 
through  the  head  "  looked  opposite  the 
name  of  Frank  Wagner,  in  the  first  lists 
which  came  from  the  front !  He  was  a 
spirited  boy  of  seventeen,  who  by  great 
care  had  been  raised  from  a  dangerous 
illness.  But  almost  sadder  than  the 
death -hsts  were  the  names  of  those 
taken  prisoners.  We  had  learned  but 
too  vrell  that  it  would  be  death  in  the 
end  to  most ;  to  very  few  life  worth 
ha\ing. 

Back  to  the  hospital,  too,  came  let- 
ters, telling  of  long  marches  and  hard 
fighting :  and  of  the  amotmt  of  sick- 
ness which  would  be  kept  oft,  and  pain 
and  miser}-   saved,   if  there   were  two 

or    three   hundred    Miss  s   down 

there.  The  wounded  might  be  count- 
ed, the  letters  said,  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands ;  the  Ninth  Army  Corps  had 
earned  imperishable  laurels,  but  they 
had  lost  heavily.  The  Michigan  regi- 
ment from  which  we  had  had  so  many 
patients  suffered  severely ;  of  the  com- 
pany of  Indians,  which  started  one 
hundred  and  ten  in  number,  only  six 
remained ;  and  the  other  companies 
were  hardly  more  fortunate.  Dismay 
and  anguish  filled  the  land  at  the  ti- 
dings of  the  desolation  which  was  the 
price  of  victor}-. 

Early  in  the  spring  another  exchange 
of  paroled  prisoners  w-as  made.  The 
New  York  came  several  times,  bring- 
ing hundreds  of  starved  men.  Death 
had  released  many  from  their  sufferings 
during  tl»e  winter.  The  men  had  had 
no  meat  since  New- Year's,  and  their 
tortures  on  Belle  Isle  and  in  Libby 
Prison  had  been  excruciating.  Small- 
pox had  broken  out  among  them.  The 
dead  had  lain  by  the  side  of  the  living 
for  days  without  burial. 

Among  the  prisoners  who  came  were 
twenty-five  little  drummer-boys.  They 
had  endured  the  hardships  of  exile  bet- 
ter than  the  men,  and  were  in  the  best 


of  spirits.  A  little  flaxen-haired  boy 
of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  on  being 
asked  if  he  were  not  rather  young 
to  come  to  the  war,  answered,  '-O  no, 
and  there  are  plenty  more  just  as 
able  as  I  to  come  and  help  put  down 
this  Rebellion."  There  was  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Schwarz,  who  unfurled  the 
flag  of  his  regiment  on  landing.  He 
w-as  the  color-bearer  of  the  First  Mary- 
land, and  had  succeeded  in  concealing 
the  flag,  until  now,  with  proud  joy,  he 
held  it  high  once  more  in  free  air.  His 
brother  was  the  first  man  wounded  in 
the  war,  at  Fort  Sumter. 

General  Neal  Dow  came  at  this  time, 
having  passed  nearly  a  year  in  Libby 
Prison.  He  was  able  to  come  in  and 
take  tea  with  the  ladies  ao  his  arrival, 
and  to  start  for  home  the  next  day.  He 
gave  a  graphic  account  of  his  prison- 
life  in  Virginia.  The  colored  people 
he  had  always  found  good  friends.  Be- 
ing without  the  news  of  the  day  was 
among  the  deprivations  of  Libby,  and 
the  prisoners  were  indebted  to  the  col- 
ored attendants  in  the  prison  for  an  oc- 
casional newspaper.  When  any  great 
victory  had  taken  place  on  the  Union 
side,  there  was  always  a  stricter  watch 
kept  over  our  men,  lest  even  this  gleam 
of  joy  should  brighten  their  dull  life ; 
and  particular  care  was  taken  constant- 
ly to  inform  them  that  great  battles 
had  been  fought,  that  the  South  had 
gained  immense  advantages,  and  that 
the  North  would  soon  be  forced  to  give 
up  the  war.  One  morning  a  colored 
man  came  to  General  Dow  and  told 
him  that  there  was  a  "  mighty  big 
piece  of  news,"  but  that  he  was  afraid 
to  tell,  lest  he  should  be  detected  in 
giving  information.  But  after  the  Gen- 
eral had  promised  that  he  should  not 
be  betrayed,  "Vicksburg  is  taken  1  •' 
resounded  in  a  loud  whisper  through 
the  room.  It  was  too  good  a  secret  to  . 
be  kept  in  silence,  and  inspired  their 
hearts  with  fresh  courage  to  bear  their 
hard  lot 

Major  Calhoun  came  too  at  this  time. 
He  was  from  Kentucky,  a  man  of 
marked  character  and  superior  educa- 
tion.    He  had  made  an  attempt  to  es- 
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.<:ape,  and,  being  caught,  was  taken  back 
and  confined  in  a  cell,  in  which  he 
could  neither  lie  down  nor  stand  up. 
For  six  weeks  he  was  kept  there,  and 
then  taken  out  with  a  brain-fever  set- 
tled upon  him,  from  which  he  had  not 
fully  recovered  when  brought  to  us.  As 
his  pale,  thin  face  looked  forth  from  the 
coarse  brown  blanket  in  which  he  was 
wTapped,  it  v.-as  as  pitiable  a  sight  as 
can  be  imagined.  It  was  enough  to 
melt  the  stoutest  heart  to  hear  him 
relate  his  woful  experiences,  and  tell 
how  many  comrades  he  had  left  in  mis- 
ery. '•  Good  by,  Cap',  —  we  're  glad 
you  are  going  to  God's  land ;  but  tell 
them  at  home  how  we  fare  here,  and 
see  if  they  can't  get  us  awa}'."  These 
were  the  parting  words  from  his  sor- 
rowful comrades. 

"  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  5  '' 

was  often  the  piteous  appeal  of  coun- 
tenances among  the  returned  prison- 
ers, betraying  a  brain  disturbed  by 
depressing  fancies  or  harrowing  im- 
aginations. In  some  cases  the  mal- 
ady amounted  to  insanity,  and  then 
the  patients  were  removed  to  an  asy- 
lum. Homesickness  was  frequently 
the  cause  of  the  most  unmanageable  of 
cases.  No  medicine  was  effectual  in 
giving  an  appetite  or  producing  sound 
sleep.  All  attempts  to  cheer  or  amuse 
these  childish  patients  were  regarded 
by  them  as  the  e\-idence  of  a  heartless 
want  of  sympathy.  '-Just  think,  I  have 
been  out  four  months,  and  not  had  a 
furlough  yet !  "  said  an  officer  one  day 
.at  the  conclusion  of  an  hour's  effort  to 
divert  his  mind  ;  and,  with  violent  sob- 
bings, he  buried  his  face  in  tii«  pillow. 
A  leave  of  absence  proved  his  cure. 
;'  There  was  a  Pennsylvania  man  who 
-liad  never  before  he  became  a  soldier 
ieft  his  native  farm, —  a  vigorous-look- 
ing youth,  hearty  and  robust  in  stature. 
At  night  he  would  awake  from  dreams 
■of  haying-scenes  or  apple-gadierings, 
shouting  out  the  names  of  his  brothers  ; 
and  when  he  found  himself  so  far  away, 
and  in  the  hospital,  he  would  break 
into  the  most  grievous  wails  and  lamen- 
tations.    This  of  course  disturbed  the 


other  sick  men  seriouslj',  and  night 
after  night  the  poor  nurse  strove  in 
vain  to  soothe  him.  In  the  daytime 
a  quieter  kind  of  crying  would  satisfy 
him.  There  v.as  nothing  but  talking 
about  his  home  that  would  bring  a 
gleam  of  gladness  to  his  disconsolate 
countenance.  Every  time  that  the  lady 
in  charge  of  the  ward  left  him  was  the 
occasion  of  a  trembling  lip  and  tearful 
eyes.  At  last  it  was  proposed  to  treat 
him  as  if  he  were  a  child.  "  Now 
you  must  try  and  be  a  good  boy,  Jo- 
seph, and  when  j-ou  wake  up  not  make 
such  a  noise  and  disturb  the  men ; 
if  you  are  quiet,  you  shall  have  some- 
thing nice  given  you  in  the  morning." 
This  was  a  good-night  promise.  The 
experiment  succeeded  ;  for  on  our  going 
into  the  ward  in  the  morning,  he  said, 
'•'  I  have  been  real  good,  and  onl}'  woke 
the  men  up  once."  And  then  he  won- 
dered what  he  should  get.  An  orange 
satisfied  his  most-  ardent  expectations  ; 
and  then  a  promise  of  something  more 
at  noon,  and  again  at  night,  if  he  con- 
tinued his  improved  beha\-ior,  kept  him 
happier  through  the  day.  This  sys- 
tem was  followed  up  for  a  few  days, 
when  he  recovered  his  spirits,  and  was 
able  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  a  short 
time. 

Where  nostalgia  was  the  only  com- 
plaint, it  would  yield,  but  was  almost 
hopeless  if  disease  had  undermined  the 
constitution.  There  were  two  boys 
about  seventeen  years  old  in  one  ward, 
both  dolefully  sad.  and  pining  con- 
tinually for  home  and  famihar  faces. 
One  was  from  Tennessee,  the  other 
from  Connecticut.  They  were  equally 
low,  being  among  the  worst  cases  from 
prison  life.  The  father  of  one  came 
to  him;  the  sister  whom  the  other 
talked  constantly  about  could  not  even 
hear  from  him,  the  Rebels  cutting  off 
postal  communication.  The  evening 
West's  father  came,  he  seemed  nearer 
death  than  the  little  Tennesseean,  but 
his  fatlier's  presence  saved  his  life ; 
he  quickly  rallied,  the  pressure  of  his 
melancholy  was  removed  by  hearing  a 
home  voice,  his  appetite  returned,  his 
strenafth  was  restored.     But  the  other 
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boy  sank  lower  and  lower  in  despond- 
ency for  which  there  was  no  remedy  ; 
and  the  last  words  he  spoke  were  of 
his  sister,  —  he  would  be  content  to 
die  if  he  could  only  see  her  once  more. 
The  enlivening  music  of  a  fine  band 
was  added  this  spring  to  the  hospital 
organization.  For  an  hour  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  its  animating  strains 
stirred  the  martial  spirit  in  the  worn- 
out  and  suffering,  and  brought  cheer 
and  courage  to  hours  of  loneliness.  The 
little  '•  Knapsack,"  too.  was  merged  into 
a  printed  sheet  called  "  The  Crutch," 
the  weekly  publication  of  which  fur- 
nished an  occasion  for  the  patients  to 
amuse  themselves  in  writing  articles 
in  prose  or  verse. 

A  complete  photographic  establish- 
ment appeared  in  one  corner  of  the  hos- 
pital grounds  at  this  time,  and  became 
the  resort  of  hundreds  of  officers  and 
men  in  their  leisure  hours  of  conva- 
lescence. The  instrument  was  used  in 
taking  pictures  of  uncommon  cases  in 
surgery,  and  in  faithfully  dehneating 
the  spectral  features  of  the  returned 
prisoners. 

The  month  of  June  found  our  hos- 
pital comparatively  deserted :  all  the 
men  who  were  able  had  left  for  their 
regiments,  and  all  but  two  or  three 
prisoners  had  gone  to  Camp  Parole  to 
await  exchange,  or  had  been  laid  be- 
neath the  sods  of  Maryland.  In  the 
wards  were  to  be  found  patients  who 
had  been  there  for  months,  prostrated 
either  by  chronic  illness  or  stubborn 
wounds,  —  mere  human  wrecks,  bones 
and  breath  alone  remaining  of  once 
rugged  frames  and  constitutions. 

Gently  the  balmy  summer  breezes 
creep  into  the  tent  wards,  laden  with 
the  rich  fragrance  of  roses,  violets,  and 
jasmine,  offering  their  mute  sympathy 
to  those  who  shall  never  more  walk 
forth  to  behold  them  growing  in  luxu- 
riant beauty.  William  Miller,  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  is  one  of  these.  He  is  an  orphan, 
and  was  the  pet  of  fond  grandparents, 
who  consented  to  let  him  join  the  Un- 
ion army  to  escape  Rebel  conscription. 
He  is  a  mere  child  ;  his  dark,  deep,  ex- 
pressive eyes,  shaded  by  long,  droop- 


ing lashes,  light  up  with  happiness  his 
face  of  marble  paleness,  as  he  receives 
the  comforts  of  life  and  the  kindness  of 
friends  once  more,  after  long  months  of 
homesickness  and  starvation.  His  spirit 
is  buoyant  with  the  anticipation  of  see- 
ing his  native  State  of  Tennessee  en- 
tirely rescued  fi-om  the  destropng  hand 
of  treason,  and  he  is  proud  of  having 
suifered  for  the  flag  of  freedom.  But 
at  times  those  bright  eyes  are  clouded ; 
not  that  he  for  one  moment  regrets  his 
experiences,  bitter  as  they  have  been, 
in  contrast  with  the  doting  care  in 
which  he  was  reared  ;  yet  he  talks  a 
good  deal  about  that  little  home  in  the 
far-off  mountains,  and  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
cern that  the  tidings  which  cannot  come 
from  those  he  so  dearly  loves  there 
would  bring  him  great  happiness.  He 
is  too  manly  in  his  patriotism,  however, 
to  give  way  to  these  restless  longings,, 
and  stifles  the  secret  unquiet  of  his 
heart  by  a  bravely  forced  cheerfulness- 
The  doctor  is  sure  that  he  cannot  live 
much  longer,  and  thinks  best  that  he 
should  be  told.  It  is  a  painful  duty 
thus  to  blight  all  the  hopes  which  cling 
to  earth. 

One  day,  as  he  was  talking  about  his 
grandparents,  and  how  much  he  should 
have  to  tell  them  when  he  got  home, 
he  was  asked,  "  But  suppose.  Miller, 
that  it  was  God's  wiU  for  you  not  to 
get  well,  but  to  go  to  a  better  world 
above,  how  would  you  feel?"  The 
awfiil  possibility  flashed  upon  him  for 
the  first  time,  and,  bursting  into  tears, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Must  I  die,  and  nev- 
er see  grandpapa  and  grandmamma 
again  ?  .  .  .  .  I  can  die  for  the  coun- 
try, but  I  do  want  to  see  them  once 
more."  After  a  little  while,  with  a 
maturity  and  strength  of  character  far 
beyond  his  years,  he  sweetly  acqui- 
esced in  the  will  of  the  wise  Disposer 
of  our  joys  and  sorrows,  and  trans- 
ferred his  thoughts  to  eternal  realities. 
He  was  comforted  by  the  thought  that 
he  should  meet  those  he  loved  in  the 
heavenly  home.  "And  perhaps  they 
may  be  there  now,"  he  said,  "wait- 
ing for  me."  At  another  time,  on  be- 
ing reminded  that  his  best  and  most 
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lo\ang  Friend  was  always  near  him,  he 
said  that  he  washed  that  he  loved  him 
better,  and  knew  how  to  pray  to  him 
aright.  "  Can't  you  say,  God  be  mer- 
ciful to  me  a  sinner  ?  "  "  O  yes,  but 
do  you  call  that  praying  ?  "  With  his 
thin,  white  hands  meekly  clasped  upon 
his  breast,  he  would  he  for  hours  re- 
peating with  his  slowly  mo\ing  lips  this 
p>etition.  God  heard  and  answered  it. 
A  settled  peace  filled  his  soul,  making 
those  last  few  days  the  beginning  of 
immortal  glory  to  him.  as  he  awaited 
with  triumphant  faith  the  hour  of  tran- 
sition. To  the  end  his  patriotism  glowed 
warmly  ;  he  asked,  the  day  before  he 
died,  that  a  little  flag  which  was  in  the 
tent  might  be  put  up  where  he  could 
see  it :  "I  would  love  to  have  that  dear 
flag  the  last  thing  that  my  eyes  shall 
rest  upon  on  earth."  Patiently  he 
suffered  until  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
death,  when  he  sank  into  a  deep  sleep, 
to  awake  no  more  here.  As  we  gazed 
at  his  little  form  in  the  coffin,  with  the 
flag  he  died  for  laid  across  his  snow}- 
shroud,  that  impressive,  mysterious 
"  Why  ?  "  which  is  so  often  asked  in 
life,  came  to  our  thoughts.  Why  should 
one  so  pure  and  innocent  be  called  to 
offer  his  young  life  in  a  struggle  for 
which  he  was  in  no  manner  responsi- 
ble ?  Eternity  will  unfold  all  the  hid- 
den reasons ;  but  cannot  we  even  now 
catch  a  glimpse  of  them,  remember- 
ing that  no  devotion  is  too  precious  a 
sacrifice  for  the  principles  of  truth  and 
liberty,  and  that  the  longest  life  could 
not  be  crowned  with  loftier  praise  than 
Uie  death  of  a  child-patriot  1  A  wreath 
of  white  rose-buds  was  woven  for  the 
funeral  of  our  little  loved  one  ;  a  single 
pink  rose  was  laid  with  tears  on  the 
flag-covered  coffin  by  the  soldier-nurse 
who  had  tenderly  cared  for  him  through 
his  illness. 

Impelled  by  an  intense  feeling  of  th» 
importance  of  a  speedy  exchange  of 
the  large  number  of  men  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  sinee  the  opening  of 
the  spring  campaign,  two  of  the  ladies 
in  the  hospital  went  to  Washington 
one  day.  They  were  kindly  received 
by  President  Lincoln,  and,  in  the  few- 


minutes'  interview  they  had  with  him, 
the  pictures  of  some  of  the  released 
prisoners  were  shown  to  him.  As  he 
gazed  at  them,  a  pitying  sadness  crossed 
his  brow.  He  asked  if  indeed  they  could 
be  correct,  and  gave  a  promise  that 
those  who  were  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  should  be  exchanged  as 
soon  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  effect 
it.  Could  that  time  have  sooner  come, 
what  unutterable  tortures  would  have 
been  saved  to  thousands  ! 

Strawberry  festivals  were  given  to 
the  men  at  this  time  ;  gingerbread, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  fruit,  adding 
a  little  %-ariety  to  their  every-day  fare. 
The  time  afforded  for  such  diversions 
by  a  less  pressing  amount  of  care  than  . 
usual  was  cut  short  by  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer  Connecticut,  bringing  six 
hundred  of  those  most  seriously  wound- 
ed at  the  disastrous  attack  upon  Peters- 
burg on  the  1 8th  of  June.  These  men 
were  landed  at  midnight ;  their  wounds 
had  been  carefully  attended  to  before 
their  arrival,  and  were  found  to  be  in 
good  order.  Yet  many  were  in  a  dpng 
state,  and  it  was  impossible  to  do  for 
ever}'  man  all  that  we  desired  on  the 
morning  that  followed,  and  added  by  its 
heat  to  their  weakness,  thirst,  and  dis- 
comfort. Hastily  the  hospital  attend- 
ants moved  firom  one  helpless  sufferer 
to  another,  in  the  thickly  crowded  tent 
wards.  One  man  would  shriek,  in 
frenzied  agony,  for  a  drink  of  water ; 
another  would  beg  to  be  fanned  ;  while 
others  would  ask  to  be  bathed  with  ice- 
water. 

Among  the  newly  arrived  was  Gen- 
eral Chamberlain,  the  present  Gover- 
nor of  Maine.  Supposed  to  have  been 
"  mortally  wounded,"'  so  terribly  had  a 
Minie-rifle-baU  shattered  his  body,  he 
was,  after  having  been  borne  by  pain- 
ful and  exhausting  stages  from  the  ex- 
treme front,  landed  in  an  almost  dj^ing 
condition.  Leaving  Bowdoin  College 
as  Colonel  of  the  ]\Iaine  Twentieth, 
he  had  already  distinguished  himself 
by  dashing  bravery  in  many  of  the 
great  battles  of  the  war.  At  Peters- 
burg he  was  raised  to  tlie  rank  of 
General  by  Grant  for  gallantry  in  lead- 
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ing  a  charge,  —  the  only  case  of  actual 
promotion  on  the  field  during  the  war. 
Bravest  in  battle,  his  courage  was 
not  less  evinced  during  months  of  in- 
tense and  tedious  suffering.  Partially 
restored  to  health  as  by  a  miracle,  he 
resumed  his  command  five  months  from 
the  day  of  his  desperate  wound.  In 
Grant's  last  campaign  he  opened  the 
attack  on  the  left  at  Quaker  Road  and 
White  Oak  Road,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  brevet  of  Major-General. 
Although  several  times  wounded,  he 
valiantly  pressed  on,  fighting  through 
the  campaign,  and  taking  a  prominent 
and  important  part  in  the  battle  of 
Five  Forks.  His  command,  the  First 
Division  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  was 
designated  to  receive  the  surrender  of 
the  arms  and  colors  of  Lee's  army ; 
and  the  flag  that  waved  that  day  over  a 
conquered  rebellion  now  hangs  in  his 
peaceful  study  at  Brunswick. 

Of  those  who  died  on  the  morning 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Connecticut  was 
a  young  man  belonging  to  the  Rebel 
army.  He  had  by  chance  been  taken 
up  among  our  wounded.  He  had  his 
little  Bible  in  his  pocket,  which  he  re- 
quested should  be  sent  to  his  mother, 
with  the  message  that  he  died  happy, 
and  hoped  to  meet  her  in  a  better 
world,  but  that  he  was  a  fool  for  having 
joined  the  army.  As  it  was  supposed 
that  he  might  have  some  such  regret 
in  his  last  hours,  he  was  asked  if  he 
were  sorry  that  he  had  fought  against 
the  old  flag-  "  Well,  you  need  not  say 
that,"  he  said,  "but  that  I  was  a  fool 
ever  to  come  to  this  war,"  With  a 
smile  of  peace  upon  his  countenance, 
he  passed  away.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made,  in  vain,  since  the  close  of 
the  war,  to  find  his  mother  ;  the  Bi- 
i  ble,  and  a  ring  taken  from  his  finger, 
■will  possibly  never  reach  her  now. 

Among  the  wounded  were  four  men 
who  had  lost  both  legs  ;  they  were  in 
the  best  of  spirits,  surely  thinking  to 
live,  and  earnestly  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture. Had  the  heat  not  been  so  ex- 
cessive for  the  ten  days  after  they 
came,  they  would  probably  have  sur- 
vived ;    but,   one    after    another,    they 


died,  suddenly  overcome  by  fainting 
weakness.  I  remember,  too,  one  boy, 
only  sixteen  years  old,  who  had  lost 
his  right  arm.  "  You  have  given  a  good 
deal  for  the  country,"  was  said  to  him. 
"  Yes,  and  I  would  willingly  give  my 
other  arm  to  help  put  down  this  Rebel- 
hon."  Little  did  he  think  that  within 
a  few  hours  his  life  would  be  yielded 
in  his  country's  cause. 

Every  day  a  funeral  procession  moved 
forth  to  the  place  of  burial,  the  band 
playing  the  ''  Russian  Dirge  "  or  the 
"  Dead  March  in  Saul." 

It  seemed  as  if  a  special  inspiration 
of  silent  endurance  and  courageous  pa- 
tience were  given  to  the  men  who  lin- 
gered in  the  most  acute  sufterings. 
Gangrene  spread  through  the  wards, 
and  the  remedy  was  like  the  applica- 
tion of  fire  to  open  wounds.  Three 
times  a  day  was  this  agony  endured 
with  a  martyr's  spirit.  One  man  by 
the  name  of  HoUenbeck  would  sing  in 
joyous  tones,  — 

"1  'in  glad  I  'm  in  this  army, 
I  m  glad  I  'm  in  this  army, 
And  I  '11  battle  till  the  end. 

"  He  will  gi%'e  me  grace  to  conquer, 
He  will  give  n»e  grace  to  conquer, 
And  keep  me  to  the  end." 

While  consciousness  lasted,  he  firmly 
retained  his  self-control  ;  but  at  last 
reason  gave  way,  and  the  groans  and 
distressing  cries  which  for  a  fevv-  da3is 
preceded  his  death  told  over  what  a 
depth  of  agony  his  soul  had  triumphed, 
before  his  brain  lost  its  power. 

Not  alone  by  the  men  themselves 
was  this  sublime  fortitude  shown. 
Mothers,  who  came  to  visit  their  sons, 
though  crushed  with  grief  at  their  hope- 
less state,  would  yet  calmly  and  even 
cheerfully  minister  to  their  comfort. 

There  was  one  mother,  especially, 
whom  I  remember, —a  shght,  fragile 
little  woman,  dressed  in  widow's  mourn- 
ing, for  her  husband  had  been  killed  in 
the  war,  and  it  was  her  third  and  .last 
son  who  was  now  dying  for  the  country. 
Her  strength  of  mind  and  body  was  al- 
most superhuman.  She  had  an  angelic 
expression  of  countenance,  such  as 
comes  from  learning  the  full  and  per- 
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feet  love  of  God  in  the  sharp  lessons 
of  saiTering.  She  was  only  too  thankful 
at  being  permitted  to  spend  these  last 
days  and  nights  by  the  side  of  her  son, 
—  begging  him  to  put  his  trust  in  the 
Saviour,  and  telling  of  the  celestial  glo- 
ry prepared  for  him  beyond  the  grave. 
She  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  take 
even  a  fev/  hours'  sleep  ;  she  felt  that 
she  could  not  leave  him  w-ith  the  nurse, 
but  consented,  if  one  of  the  ladies 
would  stay  with  him,  to  take  a  little  rest. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  watch  by  him 
through  that  last  night  of  restless  pain, 
and  then  I  found  that  he  was  in  every 
way  worthy  of  so  noble  a  mother.  He 
expressed  his  willingness  to  die,  saying 
that  it  had  been  his  duty  to  fight,  and 
that  now  he  gloried  in  dying  for  the 
nation.  The  tent  sides'  fluttering  in  the 
light  breeze  from  the  bay  was  the  only 
sound  that  disturbed  the  quiet  of  that 
starry  night,  as  in  the  solemn  solitude 
the  departing  soul  gathered  fresh  ener- 
gy as  the  body  grew  weaker  and  weak- 
er. Chapters  of  the  Bible  and  Psalms 
were  read  over  and  over  to  him ;  he 
earnestly  listened  to  each  promise  and 
benediction,  and  would  at  the  low  sing- 
ing of  hymns  sleep  gently  for  a  few  mo- 
ments at  a  time.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing his  mother  resumed  her  place  of 
loving  care.  In  the  afternoon  she  sent 
for  two  of  the  ladies  to  come  over  and 
,sing  to  Frank.  The  chaplain  v/as  there, 
and  life  was  fast  ebbing  away.  After 
prayer,  the  hymn,  "  My  heavenly  home 
is  bright  and  fair,"  was  sung.  As  the 
dying  boy  thanked  the  ladies,  he  said 
that  there  was  a  hymn  about  "  rest " 
that  he  would  like  to  hear  once  more. 
"There  is  rest  for  the  weary"  liaving 
been  sung,  he  folded  his  wasted  hands, 
and  said  :  "  This  is  the  last  hymn  I  shall 
hear  on  earth.  In  a  little  while  I  shall 
know  of  that  rest."  He  breathed  for  a 
few  hours  longer,  and  then  his  spirit 
was  among  the  redeemed,  "in  the  Chris- 
tian's home  in  glory."  The  faithful, 
trusting  mother  only  said,  in  the  depth 
of  her  affliction,  "  It  is  the  Lord ;  let 
Him  do  what  seemeth  Him  best" 

Dr.   Vanderkeift    mingled  with    the 
pride  of  a  surgeon  the  utmost  kindliness 


toward  each  patient.  He  would,  on 
examining  a  critical  case,  immediately 
after  amputation,  bend  in  the  most  fa- 
therly manner  over  the  man,  and,  pat- 
ting him  gently,  would  say,  with  his 
German  accent :  "  Now,  my  dear  fel- 
low, do  please  to  live.  I  am  doing  all  I 
can  for  you,  and  will  send  you  milk 
from  my  own  Alderney  every  day." 

Flowers  were  never  more  appreciated 
than  in  the  hospital  that  summer.  A 
bunch  of  these  bright  little  treasures 
would  make  a  man  happy  for  hours, 
and  would  receive  the  most  endearing 
care  to  preserve  their  beauty.  On  go- 
ing in  to  see  a  wounded  man  one  day, 
the  attention  of  one  of  the  ladies  was 
attracted  by  a  strange-looking  object 
hanging  from  the  tent.  Her  curiosity 
being  excited,  she  inquired,  "  What 
have  you  here,  John  .'' "  "  Well,  miss, 
it  is  a  long  while  since  I  had  seen  any 
flowers  before  those  you  brought  me  in 
yesterday,  and  it  was  so  warm  that  I 
was  afraid  water  would  n't  keep  them, 
and  I  hated  to  see  them  wither ;  so  I 
got  Evans  to  make  me  this  calico  bag 
and  put  some  earth  in  it,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  they  will  grow  here  by  my  side, 
if  I  keep  them  moist."  Sure  enough, 
when  this  admiring  florist  was  able  to 
leave  on  crutches  in  a  few  weeks,  he 
carried  these  specimens  of  Maryland 
floriculture,  all  rooted  and  growing,  to 
his  Western  home. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  la- 
dies usually  dressed  in  dark  attire  ;  but 
when  a  light  mushn  appeared  in  the 
wards  the  effect  was  quite  noticeable. 
I  remember  that  one  day  a  man  asked 
the  lady  in  charge  of  his  own  v/ard  to 
get  another  lady,  who  was  arrayed  in 
pink,  to  come  in  from  her  ward  and 
see  him.  "But  what  do  you  want  with 
her  ?  Can't  I  do  everything  for  you  ?  " 
"  W-e-11,  y-e-s  ;  but  then  she  is  dressed 
up  so  nice  ;  if  she  would  only  walk 
through  the  tent,  it  would  make  me 
feel  better." 

In  July  there  was  threatened  an  in- 
vasion of  the  city  of  Annapolis,  which 
produced  much  excitement  in  the  hos- 
pital. As  there  were  between  six  and 
seven    hundred   officers    there   at  the 
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time   as   patients,  it  was   not   deemed 
unlikely  that  Harry  Gilmore,  with  his 
band   of  raiders,  would,  after  burning 
Governor  Bradford's  house  at  Baltimore, 
make  a  dash  in  our  direction,  if  only  to 
terrify  and  then  parole  the  oificers  and 
men.    By  degrees  the  telegraphic  wires 
and  railway  lines  were  destroyed  nearer 
and   nearer  to   us,  thus   isolating   the 
city,  and  giving  rise  to  fearful  antici- 
pations.     Outside    the    two   entrances 
to  the  hospital  were  dug  broad  moats, 
protected  by  ramparts  of  earth  and  a 
very  ludicrous    structure    of   barrels ; 
while  about  a  mile  otf  a  line  of  rifle- 
pits  was  prepared,  with  cannon  mount- 
ed in  hastily  made  forts  behind  them. 
Every   steamer,    fishing-boat,   or    craft 
capable  of  carr\-ing  persons  or  property 
was  put  into  requisition  by  the  people 
of  Annapolis,  and  kept  constantly  ready 
to  start  at  the  first  appearance  of  the 
foe,  and  some  of  the  valuable  posses- 
sions of  the  hospital  floated  on  the  bay 
for  a  few  days.      Messages  were   left 
with  us  for  home  friends  by  the  men 
hurrpng  off  to  the  front,  as  we  termed 
the  spot  of  the  impending  encounter, 
as   if  the   ladies  were  expected  to  be 
the  sole  survivors  of  the  affair.     Ever)' 
man  who  could  handle  a  spade  or  a 
pickaxe   was   required   at   this   season 
of  alarm.      For  three  days  and  nights 
the  reign  of  terror  lasted,  causing  an 
injuriously  nervous   inquietude    to  the 
helpless  and  sick.      It  was  useless  to 
try   to    allay   their    apprehensions,  for 
those  who  smiled  at  the  idea  of  an  at- 
tack were  merely  regarded  as  endowed 
with  a   Quixotic  cheerfulness.     When 
gunboats   arrived   to  protect  the    cit)', 
a  ray  of  hope  dawned ;  and  when  the 
news  reached  us  that  the  raiders  had 
retreated  across   the   Potomac,  all  felt 
safe  once  more.    A  man  by  the  name  of 
Beck,  one  of  the  most  valued  of  the  hos- 
pital attendants,  was  accidentally  shot, 
though  not  fatally.     He   was  the  sole 
hero  of  this  brief  campaign  of  fright. 

It  was  not  until  August  that  any 
of  our  wounded  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  were  exchanged  on  parole. 
The  New  York  came  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month,  bringing  six  hundred. 


Many  said  that  their  wounds  had  been 
slight,  but  that  amputation  had  been 
performed  with  the  assurance  from  the 
Rebels  that  they  would  fix  them  so  that 
they  would  never  fight  any  more.  I 
think  that  these  were  exceptional  vic- 
tims of  cruelty,  for  the  almost  universal 
testimony  of  our  soldiers  was  that  the 
surgeons  were  their  best  friends  at  the 
South.  They  would  insist  upon  the 
necessity  of  more  food  being  given  to 
their  patients,  and  remonstrate  with  the 
Rebel  authorities,  —  unfortunately  with- 
out success. 

One  of  the  ofiicers  who  came  at  this 

time  was  Lieutenant  F ,  belonging 

to  a  New  York  regiment.  He  had  lost 
a  limb,  and  remained  a  few  weeks  in 
the  hospital.  The  first  letter  of  joyous 
welcome  which  he  received  from  home 
told  him  that  his  famnly  had  been  wear- 
ing mourning  four  months  for  him,  and 
a  printed  funeral  sermon  which  shortly 
followed  the  letter  gave  an  account  of 
his  supposed  death  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  and  contained  a  eulogy 
upon  his  character. 

I  remember  being  particularly  im- 
pressed by  a  description  of  hunger  in 
the  hospital  at  Libby,  given  by  Lieuten- 
ant William  Foy  Smith,  who  came  at  this 
time.  He  belonged  to  the  First  Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry.  He  was  shot  through 
the  lungs,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  bat- 
tle-field. By  the  kind  care  of  colored 
women,  who  brought  him  milk,  he  was 
resuscitated  —  to  find  himself  a  pris- 
oner. He  said  that  often  at  night  in 
Libby  he  would  amuse  himself  by 
calculating  how  many  places  there 
were  in  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
where  edibles  were  to  be  had,  and 
he  would  fancy  the  people  getting  oys- 
ters and  thousands  of  good  things  ; 
and  then  he  would  muse  over  all  the 
bountiful  dinners  that  he  used  to  have 
at  home,  and  reproach  himself  for  not 
having  partaken  more  heartily,  resolv- 
ing, if  ever  he  had  another  opportunity, 
that  his  gnawing  appetite  should  forever 
do  itself  justice.  Then  he  would  wildly 
scrape  the  wall  by  which  he  was  lying, 
and  ravenously  devour  the  atoms  from 
it,  until  at  last  he  w«uld  dream  in  his 
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sleep  of  happier  days  to  come.  After 
several  months,  Lieutenant  Smith  was 
able  to  rejom  his  regiment,  whose  en- 
trance into  Richmond  he  thus  describes  : 
"  I  shall  never  repine  again,  while  I  have 
health  ;  but  who  talks  of  repining  after 
such  a  march  as  our  last?  I  joined 
the  regiment  at  Manchester,  opposite 
Richmond.  How  often  have  I  looked 
across  the  river  to  the  field  on  which 
we  camped,  and  longed  for  liberty ! 
We  passed  in  review  through  the  city 
the  next  day.  I  cannot  describe  my 
sensations  as  I  went  by  the  old  prison- 
house,  with  a  good  horse  under  me,  — 
one  seemed  hardly  sufficient,  —  health 
in  my  veins,  and  freedom,  —  it  was  too 
much.  I  had  to  shout.  A  lank,  un- 
shorn Rebel  was  looking  through  the 
bars  where  I  had  so  often  looked.  We 
had  the  finest  of  music  and  the  gayest 
of  banners,  but  the  people  let  us  have 
them  all  to  ourselves.  But  our  glorious 
reception  in  Washington  repaid  us." 

It  was  a  great  recompense  for  all  his 
sufferings  that  this  brave,  modest  young 
ofiEcer  lived  to  see  the  day  of  victorious 
peace  ;  but  within  a  few  months  tlie 
wound  from  which  he  had  partially  re- 
covered was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Malarial  fever  was  the  prevalent  dis- 
ease in  the  hospital  in  the  early  au- 
tumn. Hundreds  sank  with  it,  after  the 
hard  marches  and  counter-marches  with 
Sheridan  in  the  hot  Valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah through  the  summer.  Stimu- 
lating and  nourishing  diet  came  too 
late  to  many  of  these  undermined  con- 
stitutions, and  disease  worked  its  dead- 
ly ravages  where  ball  and  bayonet  had 
missed  their  aim.  Dr.  Hunter,  surgeon 
of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  lived  but  a 
short  time  in  severe  suffering.  A  man 
of  strong  character,  his  patriotism  had 
responded  when  an  urgent  call  for  men 
had  come  from  the  War  Department. 
Having  no  son  to  send  to  the  war,  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  leave  a  large 
practice  and  enlist  as  a  private.  He 
was  immediately  made  surgeon  of  the 
regiment  which  he  devotedly  served  for 
several  months.  His  death-bed  was 
the  scene  of  the  most  serene  peace. 
"  Why  should  I  stay  longer  below  ?     I 


am  only  too  glad  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ :  it  is  far  better."  These  and 
similar  words  showed  the  tone  of  his 
mind.  His  earnest  prayers  for  the 
nation  were  his  last  rich  legacy  of  dy- 
ing faith.  He  cheerfully  gave  his  life 
as  part  of  the  ransom  of  liberty  and 
peace. 

On  one  of  those  autumnal  days  died, 
too.  Major  Butler.  Wounded  at  Pe- 
tersburg, one  leg  had  been  fractured 
in  seven  places,  from  the  thigh  to  the 
ankle.  Three  months  he  lingered  in 
distress  which  can  be  imagined,  but  to 
which  his  heroic  spirit  never  gave  ut- 
terance. 

The  hospital  was  brilliantl)-  illuminat- 
ed when  the  result  of  the  Presidential 
election  was  made  known,  in  Novem- 
ber. Music  and  shouts  of  rejoicing 
rent  the  air,  and  all  w-ere  filled  with  ex- 
ulting confidence  that  the  beginning  of 
the  end  had  been  accomphshed  by  the 
overwhelming  verdict  of  the  people  at 
home. 

The  National  Thanksgiving  was  cel- 
ebrated by  a  service  in  the  chapel,  and 
a  fine  dinner,  which  one  man  said  he 
"  could  not  have  enjoyed  better  had  he 
eaten  it  at  his  grandmother's,  —  only 
the  folks  would  have  been  there." 

At  last,  in  December,  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  hearts  breaking  with  wild 
anguish  and  suspense  prevailed  upon 
the  authorities  in  \Vashington  to  effect 
the  release  of  our  prisoners.  To  no 
one  person  was  this  happy  result  so 
much  due  as  to  General  Mulford,  our 
Commissioner  of  Exchange.  He  was 
unceasing  in  his  exertions  to  accom- 
plish this  end  on  almost  any  terms,  for 
he  knew  what  tortures  our  men  were 
enduring,  and  how  rapidly  they  were 
dying.  The  soldiers  looked  upon  him 
as  their  deliverer,  and  with  good  reason. 
His  arduous  care  and  kindly  manner 
deserved  their  warmest  enthusiasm  and 
gratitude.  His  personal  watchfulness  in 
receiving  the  men  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  little  incident.  A  man  who  was  feebly 
walking  fell  down  quite  exhausted,  just 
before  reaching  the  New  York;  he  lay 
behind  a  pile  of  wood,  and  could  not 
make  himself  heard.    Just  as  the  boat 
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was  about  putting  off,  General  Mulford 
stepped  on  shore  to  look  round  and 
be  certain  that  no  one  was  left.  "  I 
should  have  lain  there  till  I  died  had 
he  not  in  his  kindness  found  me,"  said 
the  man. 

The  first  exchange  was  of  ten  thou- 
sand men.  Large  ocean  steamers  found 
their  way  up  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  our 
band  played  '•  Home  again,"  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  and  other  strains  of  wel- 
come, to  their  ghastly  passengers.  As 
one  man  looked  up,  in  landing,  to  the 
flag  waving  in  the  hospital  grounds,  he 
said  earnestly,  "We  're  glad  to  see 
you ;  we  know  there  's  grub  enough 
under  you."  Such  inexpressible  relief 
and  joy  were  never  felt  by  mortals  be- 
fore. Libby  Prison  and  Belle  Isle  had 
startled  the  ear  of  humanity  by  their 
records  of  woe,  but  the  story  of  Ander- 
sonville  far  exceeded  theirs.  The  re- 
volting torments  inflicted  in  that  place 
are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 
Rather  let  us  dwell  upon  the  hapjainess 
of  those  fortunate  enough  to  escape. 
The  hospital  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  Many  lived  only  a  few  min- 
utes or  hours  after  reaching  the  wards  ; 
others  survived  but  a  day  or  two, 
breathing  their  last  in  peace  and  com- 
fort. An  elderly  man,  quite  pulseless 
when  brought  in,  was  resuscitated  with 
brandy  sufficiently  to  express  his  grati- 
tude. "  God  has  been  very  good  in 
bringing  me  here,"  he  said,  as  a  beam 
of  joy  irradiated  his  wan  face  ;  "  I  can 
die  willingly  here,  and  lay  my  bones 
under  the  old  flag,  but  I  did  n't  want 
to  die  down  there."  And  when  asked 
if  he  had  kept  his  faith  in  God  while 
suiiering  so  much  at  Andersonville : 
"  O  yes  !  He  has  been  my  leader  these 
twenty  years,  and  I  thought  He  would 
bring  me  out  all  right."  His  name 
was  John  Buttery ;  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  hear  from  his  wife  and  six 
children,  in  Connecticut. 

Among  the  unknown  was  a  boy  ap- 
parently about  seventeen  years  old, 
with  clustering  curls  of  auburn  hair, 
and  eyes,  that  once  must  have  been  full 
of  hfe,  now  sending  forth  only  a  vacant 
stare.    I  worked  over  him,  hoping  to  get 


him  to  utter  one  word  before  he  died 
that  would  give  some  hint  of  his  name 
or  home,  but  in  vain. 

That  month  of  December,  with  its 
cold,  leaden  sky,  and  bleak,  wintry 
winds,  will  never  be  forgotten.  On  go- 
ing down  one  dreary  morning,  in  the 
obscurity  of  early  dawn,  I  found  fliat 
a  tent  in  which  five  men  dangerously 
ill  had  been  left  the  night  before  was 
not  to  be  seen  ;  at  first  I  distrusted  my 
senses,  —  it  was  surely  the  place  where 
the  tent  had  stood,  but  the  only  vestige 
left  was  the  plank  floor.  On  inquiry,  I 
found  that  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
the  tent  had  blown  over,  and  men, 
furniture,  and  all  had  been  moved  in  a 
furious  storm. 

Sixty  men  were  buried  at  one  time, 
and  several  times  over  forty  were  borne 
in  a  long  train  of  ambulances  to  the 
cemetery.  The  martial  dirge,  with  the 
sound  of  its  muffled  drum,  was  daily 
mingled  with  the  groans  of  the  dying. 
Many  a  man  who  did  not  shrink  from 
death  still  desired  to  live  long  enough 
to  hear  from  his  home  once  more,  and 
died  piteously  lamenting  his  lot.  Oth- 
ers, though  dying,  would  cling  to  the 
hope  of  going  home  ;  and  when  told 
that  the  doctor  feared  they  could  not 
live  an  hour,  and  asked  if  they  had  any 
messages  to  leave,  with  their  last  gasp 
would  say,  '•  O,  I  shall  live !  I  am  go- 
ing home  to  see  my  mother." 

In  contrast  wdth  such  cases  were 
others  of  calm  fortitude.  These  lines 
were  dictated  at  midnight  by  a  man  who 
had  hoped  to  live,  but  whose  strength 
suddenl}-  failed :  — 

"  Dear  Wife  :  —  I  am.  on  my  death- 
bed.    Get  N E to  settle  our 

affairs,  draw  my  pay,  &c.  If  our 
daughter  is  still  living,  I  want  her  to 
have  a  share  of  three  hundred  dollars. 
I  die  under  the  protecting  folds  of  the 
starry  banner  of  freedom.  You  must 
take  good  care  of  the  little  one.  Trust 
in  God,  and  meet  me  in  heaven.  I  bid 
a  last  farewell  to  all  my  friends.  I  die 
happy.     God  bless  you. 

"  Your  husband, 

'^  H.  W.  Varney." 
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